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A  CENTURY  old  to-day  ! 
Upon  our  spiritual  sight  there 
steals 
A  vision  of  old  age;  a  speotre  gray 
Creeps  to  an  open  grave,  and  trembling 
kneels. 
And  kneeling,  fades  away. 

n. 

Yet,  'tis  not  death  we  celebrate, 
Nor  yet  decrepitude,  nor  wan  decay. 
The  shouts  with  which  the  nation  greets 

the  Day 
Are  full  of  lusty  life,  and  faith  in  Fate. 
Time  has  not  lessened,  but  increased  our 

might; 
No  spectre  rises,  but  a  giant,  armed 

For  peaceful  fight.      ^ 
These  are  not  evening  shades  that  dim 

the  light; 
'TIS  morning,  and  the  risen  sun  has 

charmed 

Away  the  dismal  night 

m. 
What  is  this  hundred  years  ? 
To  us  a  life's  full  span ;  the  tomb 
That  holds  three  generations  of  our  race; 

A  period  from  whose  womb 
Have  come  those  grand  discoveries  which 

place 
A  thousand  years  of  knowledge  in  our 
hands. 
So  wonderful  appears 
This  fruitful  Century  to-day  that  stands 
Completed  in  our  presence,  that  it  seems 
Its  predecessors  were  but  hurrying  dreams 
Fleeing  away  before  this  hundred  years. 


We  boast  our  hundred  years; 
We  boast  our  limits,  washed  by  either 

sea; 
We  boast  our  teeming  millions,  and  that 
we 

All,  all  are  free  ! 
Wakening  the  tyrants'  fears, 
Our  jubilations  shake  the  world, 
Which  makes  our  holiday  its  own. 
With  flags  of  freedom  everywhere  un- 
furled. 
Waving  in  every  zone. 


A  century  old  to-day  ! 
Yet  Natiure  gives  no  heed ; 
The  great  sun  rises,  shines,  and  sets. 
Unmindful  of  the  joy   or  grief  that 
frets 
Our  bosoms  as  he  keeps  his  way. 
The  ancient  Ocean  cares  more  for  the 
weeds 

He  flings  ashore 
Than  for  man's  aspirations  or  his  needs: 

The  silent  stars  ignore 
Us    and    our   destiny;    the   gathering 

storm 
Abates  no  threat;  the  seasons  pass,  and 
warm 
And  freeze  us  as  they  did  before. 
What  is  a  century  to  the  sun  ? 
Or  to  the  hurricane  ?    or  the  shining 

eyes 
Of  Heaven,  that  have  seen  hundreds  from 

their  ^es  ? 
The  whole  material  universe  moves  on. 
Uncaring  that  a  hundred  years  are  gone  I 
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What  is  a  hundred  years  ? 
A  speck  upon  the  dial-plate  of  time  t 
How  infinitely  small  to  God  appears 
An  Age — ^to  us  so  spacious  and  sublime  ! 
To  our  small  vision  is  the  small  event 

Expanded  and  enhanced. 
We  claim  for  man  a  power  preeminent; 
By  dreams  of  immortality  entranced, 

We  hail  the  wondering  skies, 
And  bid  them  yield  their  secrets  to  our 

skiU. 
We  smite  the  sea  with  ships  and  work  our 

will; 
We  drag  the  lightning  down  and  tie  it  fast ; 

Harness  the  air  and  rise 
To  heights  serene,  and  dare  the  raging 
blast. 
Tet  all  these  feats  so  vast 
Are  only  ravellings  from  the  fringe  of 

power; 
Nature  perceives  no  conquest  and  no  loss; 
She  for  awhile  permits — ^then,  with  an 
hour 
Of  flood  or  earthquake,  spoils, 
Unconsciously,  the  fruit  of  all  our  toils ! 
She  bids  the  raging  Cyclones  toss 

And  tear,  and  overwhelm 
The  stately  ships  that  claim  to  rule  their 
realm. 

vu. 

Tet  man,  too,  hath  his  triumphs  in  this 
war; 
The  vital  spark  outlives 
Material  forms  and  gives 
Immortal  lustres  to  the  ages  past. 
Down  the  dim  paths  of  centuries  afar 
Shine  thoughts   of  beauty  which   can 

never  die; 
Inmiaculate  conceptions  which  inspire 
All  noble  souls  and  fire 
Great  hearts  with  generous  desire. 
What  though  the  pile,  aspiring  to  the 

sky. 
Wrought  with  artistic  cunning,  cannot 

last! 
What  though  the  dust  of  ages  hides  from 

sight 
Cities  of  which  tradition  only  tells! 
Nobler   than  these,    and  beautiful   as 

dreams, 
Fabrics  of  hope  remain  with  love  alight, 

Wherever  dwells 
€h)od  will  to  man,  adorned  with  fadeless 
beams. 


vm. 

A  hundred  years! 
How   in    its    perfect  circle    hath   the 
power 
Of   progress  waxed !   how  have   the 
mists 
Of   superstition   vanished   from   man's 

sight ! 
How  have  his  hopes  prevailed  above  his 
fears  ! 
In  that  decisive  hour 
When  Freedom  closed  with  Slavery  in 

the  lists 
Of  deadly  combat,  Freedom  won  the 
fight! 

By  one  great  deed, 
A  charter,  written  with  an  iron  pen 
Dripping  with  brothers'  blood,  has 
freed 
A  race  of  slaves  to  be  a  race  of  men  I 


IX. 

Illustrious  Day,  all  hail ! 
We  celebrate  our  Nation's  birth  ! 
Our  songs  of  joy  haunt  every  gale 

And  echo  o'er  the  earth! 
And  not  with  martial  sounds  alone. 
Of  cannon's  roar  and  trumpet's  noisy 

blare. 
We  vent  our  joy  upon   the   listening 

air, 
But  build  a  temple  to  the  Arts,  and 
throne 
The  gods  of  labor  and  design 
Within  its  walls.    Here  Use  and  Beauty 
meet, 
And  here  entwine 
Their  locks  with  garlands  from  the  poet's 

lay: 
And  while  the  orator,  in  speech  divine, 
Sets  gems  of  wisdom  from  the  antique 

day. 
The  minstrel  of  the  Future  strikes  his 

lyre 
In  matchless  strains,  filled  with  celestial 
fire; 

And  as  the  echoes  die. 
Amidst  tumultous    shout  and    joyful 

cry. 
The  prescient  ear,  intent,  with  rapture 

hears 
Theni  sounding  down  another  hundred 
yfiars  I 

J.  M.  WiNCHELL. 
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WASHINGTON^  HEADQUARTERS  AT  NEWBURGH. 


rj^^HE  centennialB  that  began  at 
I  Lexington,  and  are  to  end  this 
year  at  Philadelphia,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  nation. 
It  has  seemed  as  if  nothing  conld 
brin^  ns  back  to  the  serious  contem- 
plation of  the  principles  of  patriotism 
and  sound  statesmanship  that  illus- 
trated the  infancy  of  the  republic. 
The  grasping  after  political  power  for 
dishonest  purposes,  the  eleyation  of 
third-rate  politicians  to  places  of 
trust  and  power,  the  general  corrup- 
tion  in  high  places,  have  gradually  in- 
troduced a  new  standard  of  political 
morality,  and  shoved  aside  the  honest 
and  able  men  of  the  nation.  The 
grandest  patriots  and  statesmen  the 
world  has  ever  furnished  are  looked 
upon  as  too  antiquated  and  slow  for 
the  present  generation,  and  even 
Washington's  advice  and  sentiments 
as  fitted  only  for  a  different  state  of 
things  than  the  present;  and  men  who 
could  not  reach  to  his  kneebuckles  con- 
sider themselves  far  in  advance  of  him 
in  political  knowledge.  But  suddenly 
the  whole  country  is  waking  up  to  this 
great  and  glorious  past  of  ours,  and 
the  effect  cannot  but  be  salutary,  and 
it  may  be  the  means  of  our  taking  a 
new  political  departure.  Every  place 
where  a  centennial  is  to  be  celebrated 
Hob  year  and  the  next  is  worthy  of 
our  remembrance,  and  the  last  of  all 
should  be  celebrated  eight  years  from 
now,  in  1888,  at  these  old  headquar- 
ters in  Newburgh. 

The  greatest  events  of  the  world  are 
not  those  which  are  accompanied  with 
outward  commotion  and  tumult, 
llioughts,  principles,  purposes,  move 
the  world*  Concord  and  Lexington  are 
remembered  because  the  musket  shots 
on  the  village  green  on  that  bright 
spring  morning  were  the  answer  to  the 
anxious  question  of  Hancock,  and 
Adams,  and  others,  '*  VHll  the  people 
fightf*'  Bunker  Hill,  because  it  made 


the  conflict  inevitable  and  settled  the 
question  whether  the  colonies  would  or- 
ganize a  determined  conflict  for  their 
rights;  Independence  Hall,  because 
it  pledged  the  nation  to  freedom. 
But  all  these  looked  only  to  indepen- 
dence of  the  mother  country,  to  a 
separate  nationality,  like  England  or 
France.  With  only  this  accomplished 
our  work  would  have  been  but  half 
done.  Not  merely  a  constitutional 
government,  based  on  our  declaration 
of  rights,  but  a  republic  was  what  the 
world  needed.  Here  at  these  old 
headquarters  that  question  first  came 
up  in  public  discussion,  and  Washing- 
ton showed  to  the  army  what  his 
course  would  be.  Here  the  dictator- 
ship and  the  crown  were  offered  him. 
Here,  after  his  refusal,  it  was  resolved 
to  induce  the  army  to  march  on  Con- 
gress, and  break  it  up  as  did  Crom- 
well the  Long  Parliament.  Here, 
Washington  declared,  occurred  the 
greatest  crisis  in  our  long  struggle, 
one  that  filled  him  with  more  alarm 
than  all  the  disasters  of  the  past  seven 
years,  and  here  at  last  were  exhibited 
the  noblest  self-devotion  and  the  lofti- 
est patriotism  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed« 

These  facts  I  propose  to  establish  in 
the  progress  of  this  article,  while  giv- 
ing a  history  of  this  old  building  from 
the  time  Washington  took  up  his 
headquarters  in  it. 

The  building  was  erected  by  a 
Dutchman  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Revolution.  It  is  built  of  rough- 
hewn  stone,  having  a  front  of  fifty-six 
feet  and  a  depth  of  forty-nine.  The 
steep  roof  is  higher  than  the  body  of 
the  house,  the  rafters  of  which  are 
red  cedar,  that  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  they 
were  hewn  from  the  forest,  give  forth 
the  delicate  perfume  of  the  wood. 
The  timbers  that  support  the  ceilings 
of    the    rooms  are  rough-hewn,  and 
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heavier  than  most  of  the  sills  of  mod- 
em houses,  while  in  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace  a  whole  ox  might  be  roasted, 
and  half  a  dozen  men  can  stand  and 
look  np  to  the  blue  sky  through  the 
tall,  wide  chimney-stack.  It  stands 
on  a  high,  green  bluff,  commanding 
a  view  of  Newburgh  bay,  the  moun- 
tains, the  gorge  in  the  Highlands,  and 
West  Point  in  the  distance.  From  the 
east  side  you  enter  the  main  room  of 
the  building,  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  room  with  seven  doors  and  one 
window,  which  was  Washington's  re- 
ception room.  The  south  room,  now 
filled  with  Revolutionary  relics,  was 
the  family  room.  The  parlor  was  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  house,  and 
Washington's  bedroom  in  the  north- 
east, the  room  between  being  occupied, 
it  is  said,  by  Hamilton,  the  chief  of 
his  staff. 

Although  he  had  made  the  building 
his  headquarters  once  or  twice  before 
for  a  short  time,  Washington  did  not 
establish  himself  permanently  here  till 
April,  1782.  The  left  wing  of  the 
army,  under  Heath,  remained  near 
Peekskill  till  next  October,  when, 
marching  up  to  West  Point,  it  en- 
camped in  the  woods  at  night,  and 
lay  uncovered  in  a  cold  rain  storm. 
The  next  day  it  climbed  the  ragged 
steeps  of  Butter  Hill,  and  marched  to 
the  main  camping  ground,  three  or  four 
miles  southwest  of  Newburgh,  and 
two  miles  back  from  the  river.  Here, 
on  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  morass  in 
front,  crossed  by  a  single  causeway 
built  by  Washington,  the  "ragged 
continentals  "  lay  in  their  improvised 
huts  until  next  year.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  marsh  toward  the  river 
were  some  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
division  commanders.  Generals  Green 
and  Enox  had  theirs  further  south,  in 
an  old  stone  building  resembling  very 
much  the  one  occupied  by  Washing- 
ton. Lafayette's  headquarters  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  some  two 
miles  south,  while  those  of  Steuben 
were  in  the  old  Yerplanck  house 
across  the  river.  Burgoyne's  army, 
captured  at  Saratoga,  had  never  been 


replaced,  so  that  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis  left  only  the  Central  Army 
at  New  York,  under  Clinton,  on  our 
soil.  It  was  on  this  account  Washing- 
ton concentrated  his  forces  near  New- 
burgh, just  above  the  Highlands.  He 
knew  the  British  commander  had  too 
few  troops  to  allow  him  to  operate  in 
the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
New  York,  and  so  he  stood  among  the 
Highlands  Uke  an  eagle  on  the  cliff, 
ready  at  the  first  movement  of  the 
enemy  to  pounce  on  the  city. 

Thus  a  whole  year  of  idleness  on 
both  sides  wore  away,  while  negotia- 
tions for  peace  dragged  their  slow 
length  along.  The  general  impression 
was  that  there  would  be  no  more  fight- 
ing, and  both  officers  and  men  began 
to  look  anxiously  into  the  future. 

Washington  brough£  his  wife  here, 
as  did  also  General  Enox.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  fond  of  gardening,  and  with 
the  opening  of  spring  had  a  little  plot 
of  ground,  to  the  east  of  the  house, 
spaded  up,  in  which  she  planted  fiow- 
ers.  The  bricks  which  formed  the 
border  of  the  walks  were  visible  till 
within  a  few  years.  Washington's 
life  guard  had  their  quarters  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  house.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  he  was  very  methodi- 
cal in  his  habits.  The  breakfast, 
however,  was  an  informal  affair.  Af- 
ter it  was  finished  Washington's  horse 
was  brought  up,  and  he  rode  away  to 
the  headquarters  of  some  of  his  gene- 
rals. Every  one  was  free  to  come  to 
lunch  or  not.  But  the  dinner  was  al- 
ways very  formaL  The  usual  hour 
was  five  o'clock,  and  every  one  was 
expected  to  appear  in  full  dress. 
Washington,  if  the  guests  were  not 
all  present,  allowed  five  minutes  for 
the  variation  in  timepieces ;  then  din- 
ner was  served,  no  matter  how  few 
or  many  might  be  absent.  Grace 
was  said  by  the  chaplain,  if  he  were 
present ;  if  not,  Washington  performed 
the  service  standing.  Hamilton,  when 
he  was  present,  did  the  honors  of  the 
table.  If  he  were  absent,  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp  took  his  place.  Ordi- 
narily there  were  three  courses:  firsts 
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meat  and  vegetables,  then  pastry,  and 
last,  walnuts  and  apples,  a  dessert  of 
which  Washington  was  especially  fond. 
There  was  always  an  abundant  supply 
of  wine,  which  was  uniformly  dr£^ 
with  some  toast  or  sentiment.  The 
clinner  lasted  about  two  hours.  The 
table  was  then  cleared  off,  and  the 
leaves  taken  out  to  make  it  round. 
lira.  Washington  presided  at  this  with 
old-fashioned  formality,  and  from  her 
own  silver  tea  service,  which  she 
had  brou^t  with  her,  served  tea  and 
coffee.  At  nine  o'clock  the  supper 
table  was  spread,  and  remained  so  till 
eleven.  Three  or  four  light  dishes, 
with  fruit  and  walnuts,  composed  the 
entertainment.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed,  each  in  turn  was  called  upon 
for  a  toast,  which  was  drank  by  all, 
and  an  hour  of  quiet  conviviality  was 
passed.  The  Marquis  de  Chastelluz, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
who  came  out  as  Major  General  with 
Rochambeau,  published  a  volume  of 
travels  in  1787  in  which  he  speaks  in 
Rowing  terms  of  these  entertainments. 
He  was  a  guest  of  Washington  in  this 
old  building  at  two  different  times, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  these  social  meals 
very  much,  which  he  says  were  very 
free  and  agreeable,  *' General  Wash- 
ington toasting  and  conversing  all  the 
time.  .  .  .  The  nuts  are  served 
half  open,  and  the  company  are  never 
done  eating  and  picking  them." 

Baron  Steuben,  whose  headquarters 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in 
the  old  Yerplanck  house,  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  dinner  table  of 
Washington.  On  one  occasion  Rob- 
ert Morris  and  other  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  during  the  meal  the 
great  finimcier  of  the  colonies  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
tiie  treasury.  '  *  Why, "  said  the  Baron, 
•*  are  you  not  financier  ?  Why  do  you 
not  create  funds  ? "  *  ^  I  have  done  all 
I  can ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do 
more,"  he  replied.  "What,  you  re- 
main financier  without  finances  ?" 
"Yes."  *»Well,then,Idonotthinkyou 
aa  honest  a  man  as  my  cook.  He  came 
tome  one  day  at  YaUey  Forge,  and  said  : 


** '  Baron,  I  am  your  cook,  and  you 
having  nothing  to  cook  but  a  piece 
of  lean  beef  which  is  hung  up  by 
a  string  before  the  fire;  your  negro 
wagoner  can  turn  the  string  and  do  as 
well  as  I  can.  You  have  promised  me 
ten  dollars  a  month;  but  as  you  have 
nothing  to  cook,  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  not  longer  to  be  charge- 
able to  you.' 

"That  is  an  honest  fellow,  Mor- 
ris." 

The  laugh  that  followed  this  sly 
hit  was  not  particularly  enjoyed  by 
the  financier.  The  Baron  was  alone 
in  his  command  on  the  Fishkill  side 
of  the  river,  and  he  often  found  the 
time  hanging  very  heavy  on  his 
hands.  He  found  some  relief  from 
his  monotonous  life  in  the  regular 
drills  he  gave  Washington's  life  guard. 
He  designed  to  make  this  a  school  in 
which  to  instruct  the  other  officers 
in  the  drill  and  discipline  of  European 
armies.  On  these  occasions  it  was 
quite  common  for  him  to  dine  with 
Washington,  with  whom  and  bis  wife  ^ 
he  was  a  great  favorite. 

One  day  at  dinner  Mrs.  Washington 
asked  him  how  he  amused  himself  over 
in  Fishkill,  with  no  fellow  officers  to 
help  him  pass  the  time. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "I  read  and  write, 
my  lady,  and  play  chess;  and  yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time,  I  went 
fishing.  They  told  me  it  was  a 
very  fine  business  to  catch  fish,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  this  new  trade 
might  be  useful  by-and-by  to  me ;  but 
I  fear  I  can  never  succeed.  I  sat  in 
the  boat  three  hours.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly warm,  and  I  caught  only  two 
fish.    They  told  me  it  was  fine  sport." 

"What  kind  of  fish  did  you  catch, 
Baron  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Washington. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  my  lady,  but  I  be- 
lieve one  of  them  was  a  whale." 

"A  whale,  Baron,  in  the  North 
river  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  assure  you,  a  very  fine 
whale,  my  lady.  Was  it  not  ? "  he 
said,  turning  to  one  of  his  aids. 

"  An  0^  Baron,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  but 
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that  gentleman  certainly  told  me  it  was 
a  whale." 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  in 
which  Washington  joined  heartily. 
Anecdotes  like  this,  both  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  officers,  are  trea- 
sured in  many  of  the  old  families  who 
resided  here  at  the  time.  An  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  dead  but  a  few 
years  related  many  that  he  remem- 
bered as  a  child.  It  was  customary, 
he  said,  for  the  boys  wheneyer  Wash- 
ington rode  by  to  throw  up  their  hats, 
or  their  hands  if  they  had  no  hats,  and 
shout  **Huzzah."  "He  was  of  com- 
manding form,"  he  said,  *^and  we 
looked  on  him  with  awe,  and  extended 
some  of  it  to  his  servant  Will.  Will  was 
a  handsome  black,  somewhat  in  years, 
and  always  rode  a  short  distance  be- 
hind his  master  on  a  brown  horse. 
The  General  rode  a  bay  horse.  Mrs. 
Washington  was  short  and  stout.  I 
thought  she  was  homely,  and  that  she 
never  could  have  been  a  handsome 
woman." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
ington was  here  with  the  officers  over 
a  year,  when  there  was  no  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  and  hence,  to  pass  the 
time  pleasantly,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  refinement,  especially  the  ladies, 
were  called  upon  to  help  enliven 
the  otherwise  dull  routine  of  daily 
life.  The  more  rollicking,  roystering 
young  officers  used  to  find  rough 
amusement  at  the  famous  "red  tav- 
ern "  on  what  was  called  the  "square, " 
about  two  miles  from  camp.  The  sto- 
ries told  of  the  wild  doings  at  this  place 
would  have  astonished  the  Puritans  of 
that  day.  But  the  more  cultivated 
families  gave  parties,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  region  for  miles  around  were  al- 
ways invited  to  the  evening  entertain- 
ments, given  for  the  most  part  by 
Washington  and  Lafayette  and  Ejiox 
and  Green.  At  the  latter's  place  a  little 
narrow  window-pane  bears  to-day  the 
names  of  three  noted  belles,  scratched 
by  them  with  their  diamond  rings 
at  one  of  the  balls  given  there.  This 
social  familiarity  necessarily  made  the 
residents  acquainted  with  much  of  the 


inner  domestic  life  of  Washington; 
hence  the  many  incidents  treasured 
up  here  which  have  never  found  their 
place  in  history.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  I  conversed  with  a  member 
of  Washington's  staflf,  and  the  last 
member  of  his  life  guard,  both  of 
whom  lived  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  camp  ground,  and  who  died  at 
ninety-four  years  of  age.  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  children  who  could 
relate  what  their  fathers,  who  moved 
amid  these  scenes,  told  them;  hence 
the  facts  can  be  relied  on  as  implicitly 
as  though  found  in  written  documents. 

Many  domestic  incidents,  also,  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  old  families 
of  the  neighborhood;  among  others 
the  following:  Mrs.  Knox  was  a  very 
handsome  woman,  and  Washington 
often  spent  the  evening  at  her  house, 
and  used  to  like  her  for  a  partner  in 
the  dance.  One  night  he  stayed  very 
late,  not  reaching  home  till  in  the 
small  hours  of  night.  After  getting 
into  bed  a  person  in  the  adjoining 
room  heard  his  wife  read  him  a  cur- 
tain lecture  for  his  conduct.  The 
General  listened  in  perfect  silence  tin 
she  had  entirely  finished,  and  then 
simply  said,  "Go  to  sleep,  my  dear." 

An  officer  to  whom  he  was  very  much 
attached  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  he  had  him  removed  from  his  un- 
comfortable quarters  to  a  room  in  his. 
own  house.  Late  in  the  evening  one 
of  his  aides,  with  some  other  young 
officers,  returned  from  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  gathering  around  the  old 
fireplace,  grew  quite  hilarious  over 
some  incident  or  incidents  that  had 
occurred.  Washington  stepped  out 
of  his  room  adjoining,  and  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  them, 
spoke  of  the  sick  officer  and  his  dan* 
gerous  condition.  The  young  officers 
became  quiet,  but  after  a  little  while 
they  forgot  all  about  it,  and  were 
merry  as  ever.  In  the  midst  of  their 
jokes  and  laughter  the  door  of  Wash- 
ington's room  opened  very  gently,  and 
the  Gkneral  himself  appeared  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  Crossing  the 
floor    on   tiptoe,   he    went   into    the 
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kitchen  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
and  immediately  returned  in  the  same 
noiseless,  caref  al  manner.  The  young 
men  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
dispersed.  Various  devices  were  made 
to  enliyen  the  time.  Among  others, 
the  officers  who  lived  in  comfortable 
quarters  took  turns  in  giving  enter- 
tainments, and  that  each  one  might  do 
so  without  being  mortified  at  the  mea- 
gre entertainment  his  scanty  means 
would  compel  him  to  give,  it  was 
agreed  that  nothing  but  apples  and 
nuts  should  be  furnished  at  the  gath* 
erings.  But  with  few  exceptions,  the 
greatest  destitution  prevailed,  and 
officers  of  the  highest  rank  who  had 
no  money  of  their  own  were  unable  for 
weeks  at  a  time  to  purchase  a  single 
meal  of  meat.  There  was  no  money 
but  the  worthless  continental  currency 
with  which  to  pay  them,  and  the  in- 
habitants would  not  receive  this  for 
provisions. 

It  was  while  at  these  headquarters 
a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
Washington.  Clinton  was  very  anx- 
ious to  get  possession  of  his  person, 
pud  Washington  received  many  letters 
warning  him  of  his  danger.  But  with 
all  the  plans  that  were  laid,  none 
seemed  to  be  so  easy  of  execution  as 
the  one  that  was  foiled  here  by  the 
patriotism  of  a  young  lady.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  road  along  the  river 
to  the  south  for  some  distance,  for 
right  in  front  of  headquarters  the  bank 
was  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  went  sheer 
down  to  the  water.  This,  with  little 
variation,  continued  for  a  mile,  or  al- 
most down  to  Lafayette^s  headquarters. 
Half  way  down  the  Quassau  preek 
bursts  from  a  gorge  into  the  Hudson. 
This  chasm  ran  back  into  the  interior 
nearly  a  mile  before  it  sunk  away  so  that 
it  could  be  spanned  by  a  bridge.  As  it 
approached  the  river  the  south  bank 
swept  off  in  a  side  semicircle,  but 
again  crowded  against  the  creek,  just 
before  it  plunged  into  the  Hudson. 
This  semicircle  enclosed  a  beautiful 
little  valley,  known  afterward  as  the 
**Vale  of  Avoca."  In  passing  the 
mootb  of  the  creek  in  a  boat,  the  lofty 


banks  of  the  chasm,  heavily  wooded, 
presented  a  gloomy  pass,  only  wide 
enough  for  the  stream  of  water.  In 
this  little  secluded  valley  lived  a  man 
named  Ettrick.  His  house  lay  almost 
in  a  straight  line  south  from  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  and  within  cannon 
range,  though  the  shot  sent  from  there 
would  pass  a  hundred  feet  over  its  top. 
This  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gorge,  and  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  detour  of  some  two  miles  back  into 
the  country.  The  tide  set  up  close  to 
the  dwelling,  and  a  boat  could  be  sent 
from  it  on  to  the  Hudson  in  five  min- 
utes, and  in  an  hour  more  be  carried 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands. 
This  Ettrick  professed  to  be  a  warm 
patriot,  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
looked  on  him  with  suspicion.  This 
man  and  this  spot  were  selected  to  ef- 
fect Washington's  capture.  The  plan 
proposed  was  to  have  a  boat  ready, 
and  a  party  of  Tories  secreted  in  the 
wood  near  by  when  Washington 
should  be  invited  to  dinner.  His 
daughter  overheard  a  conversation 
that  exposed  this  plot,  and  informed 
Washington  of  her  suspicions,  and 
begged  him  not  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  her  father  to  dinner.  The  din- 
ner hour  was  to  be  late,  so  that  it 
would  be  dark  before  the  meal  was 
over.  Then  the  seizure  was  to  be  ef- 
fected, and  the  captive  borne  off  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Hudson.  The  boat, 
manned  by  strong  rowers,  would  easily 
have  reached  the  English  vessels  be- 
low West  Point  before  Washington 
would  be  missed.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, occasionally,  to  dine  with 
Green  and  Ejiox,  three  or  four  miles 
further  south,  and  not  be  back  till 
near  midnight.  On  these  occasions  he 
was  usually  accompanied  only  by  his 
black  servant. 

Instead  of  declining  the  invitation, 
he  accepted  it,  but  in  the  mean  time 
ordered  a  detachment  of  his  life  guard 
to  march  to  the  place  just  at  evening, 
and  present  themselves  at  the  door. 
While  Ettrick  was  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  his  distinguished  guest,  he 
heard  their  footsteps  and  the  low  corn- 
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mand  of  their  leader,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  the  detachment  of  Tories, 
he  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Wash- 
ington's shoulder,  said, 

**I  believe,  (General,  you  are  my 
prisoner." 

''I  believe  not,  sir,  but  you  are 
mine,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  life  guard 
closed  around  him. 

He  was  immediately  marched  off 
and  locked  up.  This  threw  the 
daughter  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 
She  had  not  anticipated  such  a  re- 
sult. She  had  given  no  positive  in- 
formation— simply  told  her  suspicions 
to  Washington,  thinking  the  only  re- 
sult would  be  to  make  him  decline  the 
invitation.  That  he  would  make  her 
kindness  to  him  the  cause  of  punish- 
ment to  her  father  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  dream,  and  she  besought  him 
not  to  repay  her  fidelity  to  him  by  the 
imprisonment  and  death  of  her  father. 
If  it  had  been  a  mere  personal  matter, 
Washington  would  doubtless  have  suf- 
fered the  man  to  go  unmolested ;  but 
the  blow  was  not  aimed  at  him,  but 
at  his  country,  and  this  he  would  not 
have  forgiven  in  an  only  son.  Still, 
every  instinct  of  his  nature  revolted 
against  inflicting  needless  suffering  on 
the  daughter  who  had  acted  so  nobly. 
If  it  had  become  known,  however,  it 
is  doubtful  if  even  Washington's  influ- 
ence could  have  saved  the  wretch 
whose  crime  was  tenfold  greater  than 
that  of  Arnold.  A  drumhead  court- 
martial  and  a  swift  death  was  what 
he  richly  deserved.  Washington,  how- 
ever, kept  the  whole  matter  quiet  ex- 
cept to  a  few  personal  friends,  and  af- 
ter a  short  confinement  released  him 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  leave 
the  country.  To  this  he  gladly  con- 
sented, and  escaped  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  secrecy  which  Washington  main- 
tained in  regard  to  it  for  the  daugh- 
ter's sake  doubtless  kept  it  from  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
truth  among  the  old  Revolutionary 
families  of  this  region. 

During  this  last  summer  there  was 
much  discussion  among  the  officers  re- 


specting the  form  of  government  that 
should  be  adopted  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  which  now  seemed  near  at  hand. 
It  was  finally  decided  that,  for  the 
stability  of  the  country  as  well  as  for 
their  own  protection,  Washington 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  king  in  fact,  though  at  the 
first  under  a  different  title.  A  paper 
embodying  these  views  was  drawn 
up,  and  to  give  it  greater  force  Colo- 
nel Nicola,  an  oflicer  universally  re- 
spected and  much  beloved  by  Wash- 
ington, was  selected  to  present  it. 
Riding  up  to  this  old  building,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  entering  the  room  with 
seven  doors  and  one  window,  was  re- 
ceived by  his  chieftain  with  frank 
courtesy,  to  whom  he  handed  the 
paper. 

It  began  by  describing  the  wretched 
state  of  affairs  in  the  country,  and 
showed  how  useless  it  was  to  hope 
for  any  relief  from  Congress.  Wa^- 
ington  had  heard  all  this  before,  and 
hence  his  attention  was  not  particu- 
larly arrested  till  he  came  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  different  governments 
in  the  world,  and  read  the  startling 
announcement  that  a  republic  was  the 
least  stable  of  them  all,  and  that  the 
English  government  was  the  nearest 
perfection  that  could  be  obtained. 
Then  his  usually  immovable  counte- 
nance began  to  show  signs  of  agitation, 
which  increased  as  he  read  on :  '*  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  same 
abilities  which  have  led  us  through 
difficulties  apparently  insurmountable 
by  human  power  to  victory  and  glory, 
those  qualities  that  have  merited  and 
obtained  the  universal  esteem  and  ven- 
eration of  the  army  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the 
smoother  paths  of  peace" — in  short, 
that  he  and  he  alone  could  uphold  the 
nation  that  he  had  saved.  They  made 
no  appeal  to  his  personal  ambition, 
of  which  they  knew  him  to  be  incapa- 
ble, but  to  that  patriotism  which  had 
made  him  endure  the  great  sacrifices 
he  had  already  made  for  his  country. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  following 
sentence  his  blue  eye    fai^  blazed 
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with  that  dangerous  light  so  rarely 
witnessed:  "  Owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  it  might  not  at  first  be 
prudent  to  assume  the  title  of  roy- 
alty, but  if  all  other  things  were  once 
adjusted,  we  believe  strong  arguments 
might  be  produced  for  admitting  the 
title  of  king."  As  he  sat  with  the 
open  letter  in  his  hand  the  light  died 
out  of  his  eye,  and  a  look  of  inexpress- 
ible sadness  stole  over  those  noble 
features.  The  emotions  that  crowded 
his  heart  may  be  gathered  from  his  re- 
ply. With  what  suppressed  resent- 
ment and  stem  severity  he  commences, 

*'  Sir,  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  surprise 
and  astonishment  I  have  read  the  sen- 
timents you  have  submitted  to  my  pe- 
rusal. Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrences 
in  the  course  of  the  war  have  given 
me  more  painful  sensations  than  your 
information  of  there  being  such  ideas 
existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed, and  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  . 
•  .  I  am  much  at  loss  to  conceive 
what  part  of  my  conduct  has  given 
encouragement  to  an  address  which 
to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
mischief  that  can  befall  my  country. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge 
of  myself,  you  could  not  find  a  person 
to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disa- 
greeable. .  .  .  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or 
posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish 
these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate  as  from  yourself 
or  any  one  else  a  sentiment  of  the  like 
nature." 

To  one  acquainted  with  Washing- 
ton's character  there  is  something 
painful  in  the  tremendous  effort 
he  puts  forth  at  self-control.  This 
communication  came  from  one  of  his 
most  esteemed  and  patriotic  officers, 
and  a  beloved  friend  who  in  the  dark- 
est hour  had  ever  stood  and  struck 
faithfully  and  sternly  at  his  side ;  yet 
he  does  not  refer  to  the  compliment 
paid  him,  nor  the  labored  argument 
presented,  but  with  his  great  soul 
diaken  to  its  centre,  he  bursts  forth, 


'^It  is  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
astonishment "  that  any  one  could  be 
found  who  ever  said  anything  to  en- 
courage such  an  offer. 

Though  he  had  suffered  long  and 
deeply,  and  at  times  stood  amid  what 
seemed  hopeless  darkness,  though  he 
had  often  been  misconstrued,  nay,  con- 
spired against  and  a  price  set  on  his 
head,  yet  "no  occurrence  "  in  all  that 
time  had  given  him  more  ^'painful 
sensations."  After  all  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  to  make  him  appear  as 
acting  dishonestly  throughout,  nay, 
capable  of  dark  treachery,  and  become 
a  king  over  a  confiding  people  who 
had  in  sublime  faith  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  securing  their  freedom, 
dash  to  earth  the  hopes  that  had  borne 
them  up  through  all  these  years,  and 
betray  human  rights  at  last,  was  strik- 
ing at  the  very  soul  of  that  honor  he 
held  dearer  than  his  life.  No  compli- 
ments or  homage  could  compensate  for 
such  an  insult,  or  keep  back  the  stem 
anger  that  such  a  proposition  awak- 
ened. To  suffer  and  die  for  his  coun- 
try was  his  pride  and  glory ;  to  betray 
her,  a  crime  beyond  his  imagination. 
And  yet  it  was  not  mere  personal  feel- 
ing that  stirred  him  so  deeply,  for 
amid  all  this  aroused  indignation  there 
falls  on  the  ear,  like  a  sad  refrain,  *  *  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  befall  my  coun- 
try." Forgetting  himself,  he  thinks 
only  of  his  country,  dearer  to  him  than 
life  or  honor.  History  fumishes  no 
parallel  to  this,  and  the  old  building 
and  the  little  room,  standing  just  as 
they  did  when  he  penned  this  immor- 
tal letter,  should  consecrate  them  for 
ever ;  and  withered  be  the  hand  that 
would  consign  them  to  destraction  and 
forgetfulness. 

In  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, was  settled  the  question  of  na- 
tional independence;  in  these  old 
headquarters,  whether  we  should  be  a 
republic  or  not.  Not  Thermopylae,  or 
Marathon,  or  any  renowned  battle- 
field is  so  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  as 
this  building— a  monument  at  once  to 
the  loftiest,  purest  patriotism  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  tf^the^  settle- 
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ment  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  world.  But  the  danger  was  not 
passed;  around  this  hoary  building 
were  gathering  elements  more  danger- 
ous to  encounter  than  the  thunder  and 
tumult  of  the  battlefield.  Washings 
ton  saw  the  peril,  and  strove  hard  to 
make  Congress  see  it  too.  With  its 
pay  withheld,  and  its  dissolution  near, 
and  Congress  apparently  indifferent 
to  its  claims,  the  army  steadily  grew 
more  discontented  and  mutinous. 
Added  to  this,  many  of  the  superior 
officers  were  in  actual  want,  while 
their  families  were  almost  starving  at 
home.  Washington,  whose  observant 
eye  saw  everything,  grew  anxious  and 
fearful  at  the  state  of  things  around 
him.  He  described  it  forcibly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  added:  **  Only 
conceive  then  the  mortification  they 
must  suffer  (even  the  general  officers), 
when  they  cannot  invite  a  French  offi- 
cer or  a  travelling  acquaintance  to  a 
better  dinner  than  bad  whiskey  (and 
not  always  that)  and  a  bit  of  beef 
without  vegetables  will  afford  them." 
This  letter  effected  nothing,  and  he 
wrote  a  similar  one  to  Congress,  and 
told  it  of  the  angry  discussions  going 
on  around  him  and  the  threatening 
resolutions  that  were  from  time  to 
time  passed,  and  uses  the  following 
strong  language: 

''  Under  present  circumstances, 
when  I  see  a  number  of  men  goad- 
ed by  a  thousand  stings  of  refiec- 
tion  on  the  past  and  anticipation 
of  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  on 
the  world,  soured  by  penury,  and  by 
what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the 
public,  involved  in  debt,  without  one 
farthing  to  carry  them  home,  after 
spending  the  fiower  of  their  days,  and 
many  of  them  their  patrimonies,  in  es- 
tablishing the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  and  suffered 
everything  that  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  enduring  on  this  side  of  death — 
I  repeat  it,  when  I  consider  these  ir- 
ritating circumstances,  without  one 
thing  to  soothe  their  feelings,  or  dis- 
pel their  prospects,  I  cannot  avoid  ap- 


prehending that  a  train  of  evils  will 
follow  of  a  very  serious  and  distress- 
ing nature." 

** This,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "is  no 
exaggeration  " ;  declaring  that  he  could 
give  instances  of  patriotism  never  sur- 
passed in  the  world ;  concluding,  *'  But 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  patriotism 
and  long-suffering  of  this  army  is  well 
nigh  exhausted,  and  there  never  was 
so  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at 
present." 

How  appalling  must  have  been  the 
state  of  things  that  could  wring  such 
language  from  one  usually  so  calm 
and  self-restrained  as  Washington.  All 
his  stately  formality  and  guarded  ex- 
pression disappears  before  the  volcano 
he  sees  ready  to  burst  beneath  his  feet. 
Oh,  could  this  old  building  tell  all 
that  passed  through  his  heart  in  this 
crisis,  a  chapter  in  our  history  could 
be  written  that  would  wring  tears 
from  eyes  unaccustomed  to  weeping. 
His  appeals,  however,  proved  in  vain, 
and  as  winter,  with  its  severity  and  in- 
creased suffering,  came  on,  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  rising  storm  grew  louder. 
At  length,  to  check  the  increasing  ex- 
citement and  postpone  the  day  of  evil^ 
the  officers  assembled  in  consultation, 
and  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  visit  Congress  in  person,  and  lay 
their  grievances  before  it,  and  demand 
redress  and  something  more  satisfac- 
tory in  the  future  than  mere  indefinite 
promises.  But  Congress,  though  it 
professed  a  desire  that  the  army  should 
receive  justice,  declared  its  inability 
to  do  anything  until  the  separate 
States  were  consulted.  The  committee 
returned  and  reported  their  ill  success. 
This  report  fell  like  fire  on  the  suffer- 
ing army,  and  it  was  evident  that 
some  decisive  action  would  be  devel- 
oped before  long.  At  length,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  it  took  form  in  an 
anonymous  address  that  was  distribut- 
ed through  the  army,  calling  on  the 
officers  to  meet  next  day  at  the  Tem- 
ple, to  decide  on  the  measures  that 
should  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  gp-ievances. 

This    address,   it   was   a^ertained 
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years  after,  was  written  by  Major 
Armstrong,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Gates,  a  yonng  officer  of  rare  abil- 
ity. Its  language  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  set  on  fire  the  army  that  was 
already  prepared  for  an  explosion. 
The  siddress  commenced  with  the 
statement  of  the  disappointment  felt 
at  the  report  of  the  indifference  of 
the  Govemment  to  their  rights,  say- 
ing *^that  faith  has  its  limits  as  well 
as  its  temper,  and  there  are  points  be- 
yond which  neither  can  be  stretched 
without  sinking  into  cowardice  or 
plunging  into  credulity."  He  then 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  past,  recit- 
ing their  devotion,  their  sufferings, 
and  their  wrongs,  and  in  a  series  of 
scornful  questions  asks  them  how 
Uieir  faith  and  patience  have  been  re- 
warded. After  arousing  their  indig- 
nation by  this  recital  of  their  wrongs, 
and  the  contemptuous  treatment  with 
which  their  humble  petitions  had  been 
received,  he  bursts  forth,  "If  this,  then, 
be  your  treatment  while  the  swords 
you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect 
from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall 
sink  and  your  strength  dissipate  by 
division,  when  those  very  swords,  the 
instruments  and  companions  of  your 
glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides 
and  no  mark  of  military  distinction 
left  you  but  your  wants,  infirmities, 
and  scars  ?  Ctm  you  then  consent  to 
be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution, 
and  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt  ? 
Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the 
vile  mire  of  despondency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  chari- 
ty which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in 
honor?  If  you  can,  go;  and  carry 
with  you  the  jests  of  Tories  and  the 
Bcom  of  Whigs,  the  ridicule,  and  what 
is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world ;  go, 
starve,  and  be  forgotten  I "  But  he 
adds,  "  If  you  revolt  at  this,  and  would 
oppose  tyrrany  under  whatever  garb  it 
may  assume,  awake,  attend  to  your 
situation,  and  redeem  yourselves.  If 
the  present  moment  be  lost,  every 
failure  effort  will  be  in  vain,  and  your 


threats  then  will  be  empty  as  are  your 
entreaties  now."  Having  thus  artfully 
kindled  the  passions  of  the  army,  he 
boldly  sketches  out  the  only  course  to 
pursue.  **  Draw  up,"  he  says,  *'  a  last 
remonstrance,  and  tell  Congress  with 
them  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
future;  that  if  redress  is  not  given, 
and  peace  returns,  nothing  but  death 
shall  separate  you  from  your  arms ;  if 
the  war  continues,  you  will  retire  to 
some  unsettled  country  to  smile  in 
turn,  and  'mock  when  their  fear 
Cometh.'" 

This  address,  so  well  adapted  to  stir 
up  the  passions  and  bring  about  sud- 
den and  violent  action,  had  been  scat- 
tered through  the  army  without  the 
knowledge  of  Washington.  When  at 
last  it  was  brought  to  him  and  he  read 
it  over,  a  cloud  dark  as  midnight  set- 
tled on  his  countenance — ^the  day  of 
evil,  which  he  had  so  long  dreaded, 
nay,  had  foretold,  had  at  last  come. 
The  labor  of  seven  long  years  was  in  a 
moment  to  be  overthrown.  The  earth- 
quake had  opened  at  his  very  feet,  and 
he  gazed  with  sinking  heart  into  the 
gloomy  abyss.  The  worst  of  it  was, 
there  was  not  an  assertion  or  state* 
ment  in  that  fiery  address  that  he 
could  contradict.  The  appeal  alone 
to  redress  themselves  he  could  meet, 
and  this  could  be  done  only  by  a  coun- 
ter appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  their 
faith  in  his  promise,  that  had  never 
been  broken.  But  the  first  great  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  delay.  The  meeting 
had  been  called  for  the  next  day,  on 
purpose  that  no  time  should  be  given 
for  passion  to  subside  and  cooler 
counsels  prevail.  Washingtou  was  too 
sagacious  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
meeting,  as  he  had  authority  to  do. 
Force  he  knew  would  only  intensify 
the  feeling  that  prevailed.  Things 
had  plainly  come  to  a  crisis,  and  to  meet 
it  successfully  required  great  prudence. 
Hence  he  must  have  time  to  mature 
his  plans,  and  so  postponed  the  meet- 
ing till  Saturday,  four  days  in  advance. 
To  this  no  one  could  object,  but  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  saw  that  it  boded 
evil  for  them.  In  the  meap^me  he  sent 
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for  his  generals  to  meet  him,  to  con- 
sult on  the  proper  coarse  of  action.  It 
was  a  cold,  chilly  day  on  which  they 
assembled,  and  the  old  open  fireplace 
was  heaped  with  blazing  logs  before 
which  Washington  was  slowly  pacing 
when  the  generals  one  after  another 
rode  up— Wayne,  and  Putnam,  and 
Sulliyan  entered  one  after  another; 
Steuben  from  over  the  river ;  while  the 
veterans  Knox  and  Green  rode  up  to- 
gether from  the  south.  Others  arrived 
from  near  the  camp  ground,  until  as 
noble  a  group  as  ever  gathered  around  a 
chieftain  stood  around  Washington. 
Could  this  old  room  speak  and  tell 
what  passed  at  that  sad  and  solemn 
council,  it  would  tell  of  noble  devotion 
and  patriotism  such  as  the  world  has 
seldom  witnessed.  It  was  finally  re- 
solved that  Washington  should  attend 
the  meeting,  and  open  it  in  person. 
It  was  arranged  that  immediately  after 
his  address  **01d  Put"  should  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  meeting. 

The  15th  of  March  was  a  cold, 
bleak  day,  and  the  leaden  clouds 
gave  a  sombre  hue  to  the  wintry 
landscape.  Snow  was  still  on  the 
mountain  tops,  and  here  and  there 
lay  in  drifts  in  the  hollows,  as  Wash- 
ington and  his  staff  began  to  climb  the 
hills  back  of  Newburgh  toward  the 
Temple  near  the  camp  ground.  This 
was  a  building  of  hewn  logs  eighty 
feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide.  It  had 
been  erected  the  autumn  previous,  by 
order  of  General  Heath,  and  designed 
some  say  as  a  place  of  public  worship, 
others  for  a  Masonic  temple.  It  was 
dedicated  by  a  public  ball  which 
Washington  opened  with  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Belknap,  afterward  the  wife 
of  John  Warren  of  Saratoga.  Here 
Lafayette  had  been  initiated  into  Free- 
masonry, and  here  the  Cincinnati 
(Society)  had  its  origin.  It  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  wild  revel,  and  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  '^Public 
Building." 

As  Washington  approached  it  this 
bleak  morning,  the  numerous  horses 


with  their  military  trappings  that 
stood  hitched  around,  or  were  held  by 
orderlies,  showed  that  the  field  officers 
had  already  assembled.  On  the  oppo- 
site ridge,  across  the  marsh,  in  the  lots 
and  openings  of  the  forest,  lay  scat- 
tered as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
tents  and  cabins  and  shanties  of  the 
suffering  soldiers,  their  dilapidated 
appearance  speaking  in  language  more 
emphatic  than  words  of  the  neglect  of 
Government.  Washington  dismount- 
ed at  the  door,  and  giving  his  horse  to 
the  orderly,  entered  the  building.  It 
was  packed  throughout  its  entire 
length  with  an  anxious  audience. 
Every  eye  was  turned  as  that  tall  and 
stately  form  moved  calmly  toward  the 
raised  platform  at  the  further  end. 
Not  a  sound  but  his  heavy  footfall  on 
the  uncarpeted  fioor  broke  the  pro- 
found, impressive  silence  of  the  room. 
As  he  reached  the  platform  and  stood 
for  a  moment  and  gazed  on  the  assem- 
bly, his  noble  heart  was  stirred  to  its 
profoundest  depths.  He  knew  every 
face,  and  as  his  eye  passed  from  one 
to  another,  what  a  tide  of  feeling  must 
have  swept  over  his  heart.  They  were 
his  comrades  in  battle.  How  often 
had  they  closed  round  him  in  the 
deadly  encounter,  and  shoulder  to, 
shoulder  carried  him  triumphantly 
over  the  fields  of  his  fame.  Noble 
men  were  they  all,  on  whom  he  had 
relied,  and  not  in  vain,  in  the  hour  of 
deadly  peril.  A  thousand  proofs  of 
their  devotion  came  rushing  back  on 
his  memory;  their  toils  and  suffering 
rose  before  him,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  past  swept  by  like  a  moving 
panorama  till  his  heart  swelled  over 
them  with  parental  fondness.  He  had 
no  word  of  rebuke  for  them — only 
words  of  affection  and  sympathy. 

Unrolling  his  manuscript,  he  took 
out  his  spectacles,  and  said  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion, ' '  You  see,  gentle- 
men, I  have  grown  blind  as  well  as  gray 
in  your  service. "  One  could  have  heard 
a  pin  fall,  so  breathless  was  the  audi- 
ence ;  while  many  an  eye,  that  had  never 
blenched  in  the  wildest  storm  of  bat- 
tle, grew  dim  with  tears.    Every  line 
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of  this  immortal  address  reveals  the 
stem  patriot  and  the  devoted  chief- 
tain. After  referring  to  the  anony- 
mous address,  and  denouncing  the  au- 
thor and  his  dark  designs  in  unspar- 
ing language,  and  the  meeting  called 
in  this  unprecedented  way,  he  with  a 
changed  voice  and  manner  spoke  of 
the  army,  its  sufferings  and  devotion, 
and  then  passed  on  to  his  own  con- 
duct, saying,  '*If  my  conduct  hereto- 
fore has  not  evinced  to  yon  that  I 
have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the 
anny,  my  declaration  to  you  at  this 
time  would  be  equally  unavailing  and 
improper";  .  .  .  that  he  had  never 
left  the  side  of  the  army  except  when 
called  away  by  duty,  but  had  ever  been 
their  companion  in  distress  and  dan- 
ger, and  adds,  *' As  I  have  considered 
my  own  military  reputation  as  insepa- 
rably connected  with  that  of  the  army, 
as  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with 
joy  when  I  have  heard  it  praised,  and 
my  indignation  has  arisen  when  the 
mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened 
against  it,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
at  this  last  stage  of  the  war  that 
I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests."  But 
he  asks.  How  are  these  interests  to  be 
preserved?  Not,  he  plainly  shows, 
by  following  the  treasonable  advice 
contained  in  the  address.  He  then 
pledges  most  solemnly  his  utmost  abil- 
ity to  see  all  their  wrongs  redressed, 
aU  their  rights  established. 

He  conjures  them  to  rely  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  their  country,  and 
taking  fire  as  he  proceeds,  he  ex- 
claims, ^'Let  me  conjure  you  in 
the  name  of  oar  common  coun- 
try, as  yon  value  yoor  own  sacred 
honor,  as  you  respect  the  ri^ts 
of  humanity,  as  you  regard  the  mili- 
tary or  national  character  of  America, 
to  express  yoor  utmost  horror  and  de- 
testation of  the  man  who  wishes,  under 
any  specious  pretences,  to  overturn  the 
liberties  of  our  country,  and  who 
wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  civil  discord  and  deluge  our 
rising  empire  in  blood."  He  closes  up 
hk  stirring  appeal  by  saying,  '^If  yon 
wiU  do  this,  you  will  by  the  dignity 


of  your  conduct  afford  posterity  occa* 
sion  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glo* 
rious  example  you  have  exhibited  to 
mankind,  ^  Had  tMs  day  been  wanting, 
the  world  would  never  have  seen  the  * 
last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' " 

It  was  enough.  The  conspiracy  was 
dead,  and  a  deep  murmur  of  delight 
ran  through  the  audience.  Removing 
his  spectacles,  he  descended  the  plat- 
form and  moved  out  through  the  as- 
sembly, each  eye  following  the  stately 
form  as  it  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.  Enox  immediately  arose, 
and  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  offi- 
cers be  tendered  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  his  address,  and  '^  to  as- 
sure him  that  the  officers  reciprocated 
his  affectionate  expressions  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable."  It  was  carried  with 
a  unanimous  and  loud  cheer.  ^'Old 
Put,"  as  he  was  called,  then  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  draft  resolutions  and  report  in 
half  an  hour.  In  half  an  hour  the  report 
was  ready.  The  resolutions  were  ^ort 
and  spicy  and  to  the  point.  They  were 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  that  was 
the  last  ever  heard  of  the  anonymous 
address. 

But  this  building  and  the  headquar- 
ters were  to  witness  two  more  scenes 
widely  different  before  the  curtain 
should  finally  drop.  The  rumors  of 
peace  that  from  time  to  time  reached 
the  army  were  at  length  confirmed. 
Washington  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, dated  April  18,  announcing 
the  fact,  saying,  **  It  will  be  publicly 
proclaimed  at  the  new  building  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock;  also  at 
evening  at  the  head  of  every  regiment, 
after  which  the  chaplains  of  the  seve- 
ral brigades  will  render  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  all  his  mercies,  particu- 
larly for  His  overruling  the  wrath  of 
man  to  His  own  glory,  and  causing  the 
rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  na- 
tions." He  also  congratulated  the 
army  for  the  success  that  had  crowned 
their  efforts.  At  the  Temple  the  pro- 
clamation was  followed  byvthree  huz- 
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zas.  A  prayer  was  then  offered  and 
an  anthem  called  **  Independence " 
gungand  played  by  the  excited  troops, 
and  like  one  of  CromwelPs  hymns  on 
the  day  of  battle,  there  went  up : 

The  states,  OLord,  with  songs  of  praise, 

Shall  in  thy  strength  rejoice, 
And  blest  with  Thy  salvation,  raise 

To  heaven  their  cheerful  voice. 


And  all  the  continent  shall  sing, 
Down  with  this  earthly  king. 
No  king  but  Ood. 


Washington  also  issued  an  order  for 
preparations  for  a  public  rejoicing; 
but  the  soldiers  could  not  wait  for  the 
hour  appointed,  and  ushered  in  the 
morning  with  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
discharge  of  musketry  that  shook  the 
hills.  All  day  long  troops  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  from  Fort 
Putnam  at  West  Point  to  these  head- 
quarters and  back  to  the  camp  ground, 
in  the  roads  and  fields,  it  was  a  con- 
tinual feu  dejoie,  with  shouts  and  songs, 
save  when  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
arose  to  Almighty  Gk>d.  When  night 
came  down,  the  piles  of  combustible 
materials  that  had  been  piled  on  the 
lofty  top  of  Beacon  mountain  and 
Storm  S^ng,  to  signal  any  advance  of 
the  enemy  up  the  river,  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  flames,  shooting  heaven- 
ward, lighted  up  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  and  answering  fires  from 
Newburgh  sent  back  their  joyful  greet- 
ing, while  the  deep-mouthed  cannon 
blended  in  their  loud  acclaim,  that 
peace,  blessed  peace,  had  returned, 
and  the  land  was  free.  The  Temple 
where  Washington  had  so  recently 
read  his  address  with  such  painful 
amotions,  was  flooded  with  light,  while 
the  platform  on  which  he  had  stood 
was  literally  covered  with  flags.  A 
grand  ball  had  been  given,  but  before 
it  commenced  all  joined  in  singing  an 
anthem  of  peace  to  Him  who  had  given 
them  peace. 

One  more  act,  the  most  touching 
perhaps  in  the  whole  drama,  and  then 
the  curtain  would  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
Washington  must  now  bid  farewell  to 
the  army  that  had  followed  his  for^ 
tunes  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  and 


that  army  disband  and  melt  away  into 
the  mass  of  citizens.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8d  of  November  the  army  gath- 
ered on  the  lawn  in  front  of  this  old 
building,  and  as 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

the  farewell  orders  were  read  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment.  Never  more 
should  they  move  together  into  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  at  the  bidding  of 
their  beloved  commander.  Never 
again  would  he  ride  along  their  firm 
set  lines  with  the  light  of  battle  on  his 
countenance,  and  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  on  his  lips.  Years  of 
common  suffering  and  common  dan- 
ger had  endeared  him  to  them.  His 
affection  had  never  wavered,  his  prom- 
ise had  never  been  broken,  his  con- 
stancy had  never  failed  them.  Sad 
and  touching  as  well  as  glorious  mem- 
ories came  thronging  around  them, 
and  in  the  sorrow  of  that  final  part- 
ing they  forgot  the  joys  of  peace. 
When  the  reading  was  finished,  the 
bands  struck  up  the  tune  of  '^Roslin 
Castle,"  which  was  always  played 
when  a  dead  comrade  was  borne  to  his 
grave,  and  then  they  broke  ranks,  and 
the  glorious  old  Revolutionary  army 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  live  here- 
after only  in  the  memory  and  affec- 
tion of  posterity. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  heart- 
breaking. Trusting  solely  to  the  word 
and  promises  of  Washington,  they  had, 
despite  the  warnings  of  the  anony- 
mous address,'  and  without  securing 
the  justice  they  had  demanded,  laid 
down  their  arms.  Many  a  noble  officer, 
who  had  ridden  all  gallantly  through 
the  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  perilled  his 
life  over  and  over  again  for  his  coun- 
try, was  now  left  by  that  country  to 
beg  his  way  back  as  a  pauper  to  his 
suffering  family.  Says  Dr.  Thatcher, 
who  was  present,  "Painful  was  the 
parting;  no  description  can  be  ade- 
quate to  the  tragic  exhibition.  Both 
officers  and  soldiers,  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  affairs  of  private  life,  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  world.  Never 
can   that    day   be   forgotten,    when 
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friends,  companions  for  seven  years  in 
joj  and  sorrow,  were  torn  asunder 
without  the  hope  of  ever  meeting 
again,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  mis- 
erable subsistence  in  the  future."  Ma- 
jor North,  one  of  the  actors  in  this 
pidnful  drama,  says:  **  The  inmates  of 
the  same  tent  or  hut  for  seven  long 
years  grasped  each  other's  hand  in  si- 
lent agony — to  go  they  knew  not  whith- 
er, all  recollection  of  the  art  to  thrive  by 
civil  occupation  lost,  or  to  the  youth- 
ful never  known;  their  hard-earned 
military  knowledge  worse  than  useless, 
and  with  their  badge  of  brotherhood 
a  mark  at  which  to  point  the  finger  of 
suspicion — ^ignoble  vile  suspicion  I — ^to 
be  cast  on  a  world  long  since  by  them 
forgotten.  Severed  from  friends,  and 
aU  the  joys  and  griefs  which  soldiers 
feel;  griefs  while  hope  remained — 
when  shared  by  numbers,  almost  joys. 
To  go  in  silence  and  alone,  and  poor 
and  helpless — it  was  too  hard  I  Oh,  on 
that  sad  day  how  many  hearts  were 
wrung.  I  saw  it  all,  nor  will  the 
scene  be  ever  blurred  from  my  view." 
The  brave,  generous-hearted  old  Bar- 
on Steuben  looked  on  the  pitiful 
scenes  with  swimming  eyes.  Seeing 
Colonel  Cochrane,  a  brave  and  meri- 
torious officer,  standing  apart  with  a 
sad  and  disconsolate  look,  he  ap- 
proached him,  and  tried  to  cheer  him 
up  by  saying  that  better  times  would 
come  soon.  '^For  myself,"  replied 
the  officer,  '^I  can  stand  it;  but," 
pointing  to  a  mere  hovel,  ^*  my  wife 
and  daughters  are  in  the  garret  of  that 
wretched  tavern,  and  I  have  nowhere 
to  carry  them,  nor  even  money  to  re- 
move them."  '^Come,  come,"  said 
the  Baron,  **I  will  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Cochrane  and  your  daughters,  if 
you  please  " ;  and  leaving  him  standing 
alone,  he  strode  away  to  the  tavern, 
irhere  he  found  the  ladies  sunk  in  de- 
spondency at  the  dismal  prospect  be- 
fore them.  The  sight  was  too  much  for 
his  benevolent  heart,  and  emptying  the 
entire  contents  of  his  purse  on  the  table, 
he  hastened  away  to  escape  their  tears 
and  blessings.  Aa  he  went  down  to  the 
wharf  where  the  troops  were  embark- 


ing, he  came  upon  a  poor  negro  sol- 
dier, whose  wounds  were  yet  unhealed, 
bitterly  lamenting  that  he  hlul  not  the 
means  to  get  to  New  York.  Touched 
with  his  sufferings,  the  Baron's  hand 
instinctively  sought  his  pocket,  but 
alas,  the  last  cent  had  just  been  left  in 
the  miserable  garret.  Turning  to  an 
officer,  he  borrowed  a  dollar  and  gave 
it  to  the  poor  fellow,  and  hurried  him 
aboard  a  sloop.  Reaching  the  deck, 
the  latter  turned,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  exclaimed, 
*'Gk>d  Almighty  bless  you,  master 
Baron."  Soon  the  last  tent  was  struck, 
the  last  gun  wheeled  away,  and  the 
flag  that  had  swung  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  from  this  old  building 
was  taken  down,  and  silence  and 
gloom  fell  on  the  deserted  rooms. 

The  Hasbrouck  family  then  resumed 
possession  of  it,  and  lived  there  till 
1844,  when  the  State  became  its  own- 
er, and  it  was  restored  to  the  condition 
it  was  in  when  occupied  by  Washing- 
ton. It  was  designed  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  these  great  and  touching 
events,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1850.  A  taU  flagstaff 
was  erected  from  which  was  to  float  a 
flag  bearing  the  inscription,  '*  Liberty 
and  Union  now  and  for  ever  one  and 
inseparable."  Major-General  Scott  was 
selected  to  raise  it.  There  were  mili- 
tary and  civic  processions,  and  a  vast 
multitude  from  far  and  near  assembled 
to  witness  the  scene.  Judge  Morell 
made  the  address;  an  ode  was  sung 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  his  wife. 
As  the  last  verse  rang  out  upon  the 
summer  air, 

With  a  prayer  your  faith  expresaing, 

Baise  your  conntry^a  flag  on  high. 
Here  where  rests  a  nation's  blessing 

Stars  and  stripes  shall  float  for  aye, 
Matdy  telUng 

Stirring  tales  of  days  gone  by, 

the  old  hero  pulled  on  the  halyard, 
and  the  flag  rose  to  the  top,  and  as  it 
swung  out  to  the  breeze,  a  deafening 
hurrah  rang  out  over  the  river.  From 
that  time  on  it  has  been  constantly  re- 
ceiving Revolutionary  relics  and  docu- 
ments, till  now  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  catalogued.     Among  theae 
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are  many  original  letters  from  Wash-  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 

ington  and  his  generals,  the  Clinton  tithe  of  the  interesting  Revolutionary 

papers,   and   many  others.    Muskets  documents  and  relics,  over  many  of 

from  Bunker  Hill  and  cannon  present-  which  one  can  ponder  a  long  time,  as 

ed  by  the  State  stand  in  and  around  each  is  a  history  in  itself.    They  form  a 

the  house.    Last  year  the  Secretary  of  museum  of  its  kind  no  where  else,  we 

War  sent  thirty-two  cannon,  all  Revo-  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  country, 

lutionary  trophies,  except  ten,  which  Among  the  items  of  interest  is  the  on- 

are  Confederate  arms.    These  last  are  ginal  order  book  of  Burgoyne  in  his 

planted  muzzle  downward  at  the  en-  march  from  Canada  to  Saratoga.    The 

trances.    Here  is  also  a  lock  of  Wash-  following  is  the  last  general  order  the 

ington's  and  Lafayette's  hair,  a  piece  of  unfortunate  commander  issued  to  his 

Washington's  coffin.      Here  are  also  decimated,  closely  beleaguered  army. 

Lafayette's  maple  camp  table,   made  It  is  dated  the  night  before  the  final 

without  nails  or  screws,  his  battered  battle  in  which  all  his  high  ambitious 

copper  tea  kettle,  and  a  straight  sword  hopes  went  down  and  which  settled 

presented  to  CoL  Barber,  who  was  after-  the  fate  of  his  army.     After  ordering 

ward  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  while  four  days'  rations  to    be   issued,   it 

on  his  way  to  headquarters,  on  invita-  says: 

tion  of  Washington,  to  receive  the  news        "His  Excellency  the  lieutenant-Gen- 

of  peace.    Here  are  also  Andre's  spur,  end  is  pleased  to  make  a  present  of 

portraits  of  Washington  and  his  wife,  twelve  barrels  of  rum  to  the  troops,  to 

a  piece  of  the  old  boom  swung  across  be  distributed  as  follows : 

the  Hudson  in  the  gorge  of  the  High-  ^  _ . , 

,      ,,.        ^,  jisuj  Gennancorps 8  barrels 

lands  during  the  war,  and  fished  up  a  officers'corpa i     •* 

few  years  ago  in  fifty  feet  of  water.  Per-  Advanced  coipe ^     " 

haps  the  greatest  curiosities  of  all  are  ^^^'^ii,;^i^j;^,^C.:ZA     " 
two  of  the  original  stamps  of  the  stamp 

act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament.        But  not  twelve  hundred  barrels  of 

It  is  known  that  this  act  aroused  the  in-  rum  could  wring  victory  from  the  f arm- 

dignation  of  the  colonies  from  one  ex-  ers  and  soldiers  that  were  now  clos- 

tremity  to  the  other,  and  most  of  the  ing  around  him  like  a  gloomy  fate.   A 

stamps  were    seized    and  destroyed,  courage    and    enthusiasm   that    rum 

We  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  could  not  inspire  swelled  their  bosoms, 

another  stamped  document  that  has  Over    batteries    and    redoubts,    and 

been  preserved  in  the  country.    In  an  through  ranks  bristling  with    steel, 

out  building  is  the  door  of  the  block-  they  were  to  go  before  the  last  of 

house  on  Bergen  Neck  in  which  a  Brit-  that  rum  was  drunk,  and  their  shout 

ish  picket  was  kept  to  defend  the  Tories  of  victory  woke  the  echoes  of  the 

who  supplied  the  army  with   cattle,  night  for  miles  around, 
fuel,  etc.    Wayne  was  sent  to  capture        From  this  brief  sketch  one  can  get 

it  and  bring  away  the  cattle  corralled  some  conception  of  the  stirring  events 

there.     But  having  no  artillery,  and  connected  with  this  old  building, 
finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  with        Such  are   the   touching   memories 

musketry,  he  was  compelled  to  beat  an  that  cluster  around  this  old  structure, 

inglorious  retreat.     This  was  the  occa-  and  so  is  it  interwoven  in  the  history 

sion  of  Andre's  laughable  poem  called  and  fate  of  the  republic.    No  wonder 

the  **  Cow  Chase,"  of  which  the  fol-  it  is  regarded  as  a  shrine,  and  that 

lowing  is  the  last  verse :  more  than  ten  thousand  people  from 

And  now  Pre  closed  my  epic  strain,  all  parts  of  the  Union  visit  it  annu- 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it,  ^_ 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover  Wayne  ^'  t    m    rr 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet.  *»•    !•  UBADLEY. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

**BAIF,    Wnm,    AKD  SPEED." 

'TjlIERCE  and  glad  was  the  weather 
Jj  in  which  the  Sea  Pyot  spread 
ofA  her  great  white  wings  and  pre- 
pared for  her  northward  flight.  From 
orer  the  tumbling  Atlantic  came  vary- 
ing gusts  and  squalls;  the  main-boom 
swung  this  way  and  that,  and  the  loud 
flawing  sails  drowned  the  clanking  of 
the  windlass;  rushing  by  went  the 
huge  green  waves  to  the  shore;  and 
the  hurrying  clouds,  as  they  came 
sweeping  over  from  the  sea — causing 
the  islands  to  disappear,  and  reappear, 
and  disappear  again — sent  sudden 
showers  across  the  vessel's  decks  and 
made  the  voyagers  tighten  up  still 
further  the  necks  of  their  waterproofs. 
Above  and  below  the  same  confusion 
and  bustle  prevailed;  nobody  knew 
whether  the  fresh  butter  had  been 
called  for  and  brought  aboard;  ex- 
cited questions  were  asked  about  the 
joints  hung  at  the  stem;  and  the 
voice  of  one  tall  person  was  heard  de- 
claring, in  tiie  most  solemn  language, 
that  be  would  blow  up  the  powder 
magasines^  destroy  the  bulkheads, 
and  lash  the  taffrail  to  the  top-gallant- 
mast  if  somebody  did  not  help  him  to 
stow  away  the  bottled  beer.  Then 
there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  noise 
overhead.  QraduaUythe  saloon  tilted 
over,  and  there  was  a  muffled  sound 
as  of  rushing  water  outside.  When 
the  person  who  had  been  stowing 
away  the  beer  put  his  head,  which 
was  adorned  by  a  huge  sou'-wester, 
up  the  companion-way,  and  looked 
around,  behold  I  the  Sea  Pyot  was  run- 
nmg  gallantly  out  to  sea,  the  tack  of 
her  mainaail  still  hauled  up,  and  Cap- 
tain Jimmy,  with  the  rain  running 
down  his  ruddy  face,  observing  to  a 
youiig  lady  who  stood  beside  him  that 
he  could  not  as  yet  relinquish  to  her 
thetiUer. 
"This  is  a  nice  sort  of  day  to  start 
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in,"  observed  a  young  man  who  was 
gloomily  trying  to  keep  the  rain  from 
getting  inside  the  neck  of  his  water- 
proof. 

"  What  better  could  you  wish  for  ?  " 
she  answered,  with  a  bright  laugh. 
**How  fast  is  she  going,  Captain 
Jimmy  ?  " 

The  skipper  glanced  at  the  water 
running  by. 

''About  echt  knots,  I  think;  but 
we'll  get  a  bit  more  wind  by-and-by, 
when  we  get  round  lismore." 

* '  Couldn't  you  let  us  have  the  topsail 
up  ? "  she  asked,  throwing  a  critical 
glance  upward. 

A  shrewd,  cautious  smile  appeared 
on  Captain  Jimmy's  face. 

**  She'll  go  ferry  well  without  the 
topsail  in  a  little  while ;  and  it  iss  bet- 
ter not  to  be  too  eager.  You  will  get 
plenty  of  sailing  when  we  will  be  go- 
ing up  the  Sound." 

And  indeed  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sailing  when  once  they  had  got 
round  the  lighthouse  of  Lismore  and 
were  beating  up  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
A  heavy  sea  was  rolling  down  the 
Sound;  the  wind  freshened  further 
until  it  dipped  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Sea  Pyot  in  the  rushing  waves;  and 
the  voyagers,  sitting  on  deck-stools 
up  to  windward,  had  to  hold  on  by 
such  objects  as  were  handy  to  prevent 
their  suddenly  rolling  down  the  slip- 
pery decks.  Where  were  the  mighty 
mountains  of  Mull  and  of  Morven  that 
they  gazed  at  from  afar  on  many  a 
still  summer  morning?  The  voy- 
agers were  close  to  them — running  up 
the  channel  that  divides  them,  in  fact 
— ^but  all  that  could  be  seen  were  but 
dim  and  vag^e  shadows  behind  the 
cold  gray  curtains  of  the  mist.  Water 
and  sky  seemed  one ;  the  gusts  of  wind 
were  also  gusts  of  rain ;  the  sea-swal- 
lows that  flashed  about,  dipping, 
darting,  and  uttering  shrill  cries, 
seemed  but  as  ghost^.^^^^ueous  va- 
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fOT,  And  yet  the  voyagers  appeared  so 
little  disconcerted  by  the  weather  they 
were  encountering  that  their  mirth 
grew  wilder  as  the  wind  blew  more 
fiercely ;  and  the  seas  that  came  than- 
dering  on  the  bows  of  the  yacht,  and 
sending  showers  of  spray  right  over 
the  crouching  flgores,  were  only  met 
by  derisive  shouts  of  laughter.  Only 
one  of  these  figures  remained  silent 
and  sullen.  Mr.  George  Miller  did 
not  seem  to  enter  much  into  the  sport. 
It  was  the  private  notion  of  at  least  one 
of  his  companions  that  the  plunging 
of  the  Sea  Pyot  among  the  waves  was 
rendering  the  young  man  uncomfort- 
able; but  such  was  not  the  fact. 
Neither  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  nor 
the  fierce  ndn,  nor  the  numbing  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  compelled  to  sit, 
was  responsible  for  the  gloomy  preoc- 
cupation of  Violet^s  suitor.  He  had, 
indeed,  other  things  to  think  about. 

Yet  surely,  on  board  a  yacht,  in 
such  weather,  there  could  be  little  to 
increase  his  suspicions.  It  is  true  that 
both  Mr.  Drummond  and  Violet  were 
obviously  enjoying  themselves;  that 
generally  Mr.  Drummond  addressed 
to  her  his  profound  impressions  of  life 
on  board  the  Sea  Pyot;  and  that,  in- 
deed, both  of  them  seemed  bent  on 
amusing  themselves  just  as  if  they 
were  a  couple  of  children.  And  then, 
when  Violet  went  below  to  see  that 
the  lad  Duncan  was  properly  laying 
the  cloth  for  luncheon,  and  to  assist 
him  in  ferreting  out  the  secrets  of  the 
lockers,  no  one  volunteered  to  help 
her  but  Mr.  Drummond,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  stowed  most  of  the 
things  away,  and  that  in  a  fashion 
which  no  one  else  could  understand. 

That  luncheon  was  rather  a  desper- 
ate business — as  Miss  Violet  had  pre- 
dicted on  her  round  of  inspection. 
They  were  beating  up  the  Sound,  with 
a  short  starboard  tack  and  a  long  lar- 
board tack ;  and  as  the  latter  offered 
more  continued  quiet,  while  the  ves- 
sel did  not  heel  over  quite  so  much,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  drop 
below  as  soon  as  the  Sea  Pyot  had  her 
larboard  tack    aboard.     Mr.    Miller 


would  remain  on  deck.  He  was  not 
hungry.  And  very  soon  he  heard, 
through  the  skylight  of  the  saloon, 
amazing  shouts  of  despair  and  shrieks 
of  laughter,  with  now  and  again  an 
ominous  jingle  of  falling  plates  and 
spoons.  In  fact,  the  scene  below  was 
at  first  nothing  but  a  wild  scramble; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  plates  been  got 
out  from  the  locker  and  spread  on 
the  table  than  they  immediately  began 
to  slide  down  to  leeward,  a  stately 
procession  which  was  joined  by  the 
ham,  by  a  cold  pie,  and  two  decanters. 
Of  course  there  was  a  wild  clutching 
at  this  object  and  that,  all  being  se- 
cured except  the  cruet-stand,  which 
had  outstripped  its  companiotis  in  the 
race,  and  fiung  itself  headlong,  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  all,  into  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  lap,  who  was  not  prepared  for 
the  charge,  for  he  was  clinging  on  to  the 
bread  plate.  When  he  had  retired  to 
change  his  clothes,  and  come  back 
again  to  resume  his  place,  order  had 
been  restored  by  a  skilful  arrangement 
of  objects,  and  luncheon  was  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Alas  I  the  time  lost  could  not  be  re- 
covered ;  and  just  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  consider  that  life  on  board  a 
yacht  had  its  compensations,  there 
was  an  ominous  call  above,  ''Ready 
about  I "  The  yacht  seemed  to  right 
herself;  the  table  became  straight. 

"They  are  putting  her  about,"  ob- 
served Violet,  who  had  picked  up 
some  slight  knowledge  of  sailing  in 
her  travels. 

But  she  failed  to  recollect  that  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  objects  on 
the  table  had  been  successful  with  one 
side  of  the  table  up;  now  that  side 
went  down,  and  there  was  another 
wild  stampede  on  the  part  of  knives, 
bottles,  dishes,  and  loaves.  Nay,  that 
was  not  the  worst.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confused  seizure  of  these  things — 
with  Mrs.  Warrener  uttering  sharp 
cries  of  warning — an  awful  sound  was 
heard  in  one  of  the  adjoining  state- 
rooms.   Mr.  Drummond  looked  grave. 

**  You'd  better  go  and  see  what  it 
is,  James,"  his  sister  said  Ji^eeping^flrm 
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hold  of  the  pie  until  it  should  be  bat- 
tressed  up. 

He  went,  and  came  back  with  a  seri- 
ous face. 

**My  gun-case,"  he  obser7ed  calm- 
ly, **ha8  fallen  on  the  ewer;  the  ewer 
has  been  pitched  against  my  bed ;  the 
bed  is  swimming  with  water;  and  the 
ewer  is  broken." 

•*  Oh,  James,"  his  sister  said,  "didn't 
I  tell  you  to  put  that  great  heavy  thing 
on  the  floor,  or  in  the  bed  itself,  and 
not  on  a  shelf  ?  " 

"Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "there 
would  be  much  chance  of  getting  the 
blankets  dried  on  deck  ?  " 

The  question  was  not  so  foolish  as  it 
looked,  for  when  they  went  above 
again  they  found  that  the  rain  had 
entirely  ceased,  the  rain-clouds  were 
withdrawing  up  the  hills,  and  the 
great  lonely  mountains  of  Mull  and 
Morven  were  being  slowly  revealed. 
What  a  desolate  coast  it  looked  in  this 
sombre  gray  light  I  The  dark  and 
leaden  sea  broke  in  white  along  the 
gloomy  rocks;  gaunt  gray  precipices 
here  and  there  led  up  to  a  silent  wil- 
derness of  heather;  and  across  the 
bare  slopes  of  the  hills  the  white 
mists  moved  like  great  troops  of 
ghosts — armies  that  met  and  parted, 
that  met  and  mingled  together  in  a 
silent  strife— obeying  the  mysterious 
behests  of  the  spirits  of  the  winds. 
And  by-and-by  a  curious  and  suffused 
light  began  to  declare  itself  behind 
these  moving  veils  of  mist;  higher 
■lopea  of  the  mountains,  hitherto  un- 
seen, became  visible  in  a  ghostly 
fashion ;  the  glow  of  light  increased ; 
and  then,  as  the  clouds  parted  and 
passed  on,  the  bright  warm  sunshine 
sprang  down  in  their  wake,  and  the 
mighty  hills  shone  in  resplendent 
greens  and  yellows.  The  decks  of  the 
BeaPyot  soon  dried  up;  waterproofs 
were  thrown  aside,  and  now  the  roll- 
ing waves  had  dashes  of  blue  in  them, 
where  they  caught  the  color  of  the 
opening  sky. 

"That  is  the  way  with  this  coast," 
observed  Mr.  Drummond,  who  had  lit 
Ills  pipe,   and  contentedly  stretched 


out  his  legs  on  the  white  deck.  *  *  The 
weather  changes  every  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  scenery  every  thirty  seconds. 
Miller,  why  don't  you  go  below  and 
get  something  to  eat  ? " 

*  *  Thank  you.  By-«nd-by, "  was  the 
answer. 

"Shall  I  go  down  and  get  some 
things  out  for  you  ?  "  Violet  suggested. 

This  was  a  kind  offer,  for  the  young 
lady  had  been  entrusted  with  the  tiller 
— ^under  the  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Jimmy,  who  stood  hard  by — and 
she  was  amusing  herself  with  various 
small  experiments  as  to  how  near  the 
wind  the  Sea  Pyot  could  sail. 

"Oh,  no;  dont  you  trouble,"  he 
answered. 

"Here,  Captain  Jimmy,  take  the 
rope, "  she  said.  *  *  My  arms  can't  hold 
out  any  longer.  Come  along,  Mr. 
Miller.  Duncan  and  I  will  get  you 
something." 

Ho  could  not  very  well  refuse  so 
friendly  a  proposal ;  and  so  at  last  he 
got  up,  threw  off  his  waterproof,  and 
followed  her  down  the  twisting  com- 
panion stairs.  A  small  bell  sum- 
moned Duncan  into  the  saloon.  And 
now  Mr.  Miller  found  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  those  very  attentions  which, 
since  his  arrival  in  the  Highlands,  he 
had  observed  Violet  pay  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. She  played  the  part  of  hand- 
maiden to  perfection;  and  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  appear  grateful 
to  her.  And  yet  he  was  dimly  con- 
scious that  her  manner  toward  him 
was  not  that  she  displayed  toward  Mr. 
Drummond.  She  was  solicitous  about 
his  comfort,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  with 
a  friendly,  half-patronizing  solicitude 
such  as  an  old  campaigner,  if  bent  on 
kindness,  might  show  to  an  inexperi- 
enced young  person  encountered  by 
chance.  It  was  in  a  very  different 
way  that  she  treated  Mr.  Drummond. 
With  him  she  was  all  meekness  and 
submission ;  she  was  content  to  remain 
a  silent  listener  so  long  as  he  pleased 
to  speak;  such  little  services  as  she 
could  render  him  were  all  done  in  an 
underhand,  unobtrusive  manner,  as  if 
she  would  rather  not  have  theinnptictd^ 
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**  DonH  yon  wait  down  here,  Violet," 
said  he.  *'  I  am  sure  you  would  rath- 
er be  up  on  deck." 

^<  Ob,  no,"  she  said  carelessly.  ^'I 
bare  constituted  myself  chief  cook  and 
steward  on  board,  for  I  don't  think 
Duncan  is  up  to  much,  and  I  must  see 
everybody  properly  fed.  As  soon  as 
you  have  finished,  I  want  the  table. 
I  mean  to  surprise  Mr.  Drammond 
with  an  apricot-jam  pudding  at  din- 
ner. You  will  see  his  look  of  wonder 
when  that  appears." 

'^  I  should  have  thought  so  profound 
a  philosopher  would  not  have  cared 
for  such  trifles,"  remarked  Mr.  Miller. 

'^It  is  because  he  is  a  philosopher," 
said  Violet  warmly,  ^'that  he  cares 
for  both  litUe  things  and  great 
things." 

*'  Including  apricot  jam." 

*'  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  any  one 
liking  apricot  jam.  I  like  it  myself — 
I  am  most  particularly  fond  of  it." 

"Well,  of  course;  you  show  your- 
self a  most  docile  pupil  all  day 
long." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  sneer 
against  herself,  for  she  was  bent  on 
clearing  her  master  and  teacher  from 
the  charge  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him. 

"If  there  is  anybody  in  the  world 
that  puts  little  store  by  eating  and 
drinking  and  such  things,  it  is  Mr. 
Drummond.  He  is  not  one  of  the  men 
who  live  only  to  get  good  dinners  and 
a  lot  of  money.  He  is  the  most  un- 
worldly and  unselfish  man  I  have  ever 
seenor  heard  of." 

There  was  a  little  extra  color  in  her 
face.  The  young  man,  who  was  busy 
with  the  cold  pie,  did  not  answer — 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  saying  all  he 
thought  just  at  that  moment. 

Violet  rang  the  belL 

"Duncan,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Idler  has 
finished,  will  you  clear  the  table, 
please  ?  And  get  me  the  flour  and 
things,  and  an  empty  bottle  if  you 
haven't  an^er.  When  will  the  men 
have  their  dinner  t " 

Duncan  paused  for  a  minute.  His 
"f^l^^ah  was  not  ftueat. 


"  I  think,  mem,  when  we  win  get 
into  Loch  Sunart." 

"Then  I  will  make  a  pudding  for 
them  too ;  and  you  can  have  that  first, 
for  we  shan't  want  dinner  till  seven." 

"Very well,  mem." 

"  Would  you  kindly  ring  the  bell 
when  you  have  finished  ? "  she  asked^ 
somewhat  coldly,  of  Mr.  Miller;  and 
then  she  turned  and  left  the  srioan, 
and  went  on  deck. 

By  this  time  they  had  got  well  past 
Loch  Salen,  and  right  ahead  of  them 
lay  the  open  Atlantic,  with  Tobermory 
lighthouse  on  their  left,  and  on  their 
right  the  gaunt  precipices  of  Ardna- 
murchan  Point  running  out  to  the 
ocean.  The  sun  was  wearing  round 
to  the  west ;  and  a  warmer  light  lay 
over  the  vast  panorama  of  mountains^ 
shores,  and  sea.  The  wind  had  gone 
down  a  bit  too  ;  and  Captain  Jimmy 
was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when, 
having  got  up  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Sunart,  he  should  be  able  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  Sea  Pyot  and  let  her  run 
in  before  the  wind  to  her  anchorage 
for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Warrener  linked  her  hand  with- 
in Violet's  arm,  and  led  her  forward  a 
bit,  apparently  the  better  to  command 
a  view  of  the  open  sea. 

"Violet,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  Mr.  MiUer  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  the  girl  answered. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  him:  you  see  that." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  she  replied;  and  then 
she  said,  with  proud  indifference, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  to  offend  him 
that  I  know  of.  If  he  chooses  to 
make  himself  unpleasant,  how  can  I 
help  it  ?  Look  at  him  now — reading  a 
book  and  taking  no  notice  of  all  this 
wonderful  place.  We  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  delightful  trip  if  he  keeps 
on.  in  that  way." 

"Violet,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener  gen- 
tly, "you  ought  not  to  speak  of  him 
like  that;  you  ought  to  make  excuses 
for  him." 

"  Why  should  I  any  more  than  any 
one  else  ?  I  wish  to  be  as  friendly 
with  him  as  with  any  one ; 
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see  him  maldiig  this  retom  for  your 
brother's  kindness  in  aridng  him  to  go 
vithns »» 

^*  Oh^  James  doesnt  mind«  Proba- 
bly he  doesn^  see  it." 

*^I  wish  I  coald  belieye  he  was  sea- 
side,'' said  Yiolet  rather  cniellj. 
*'Biit  it  isn't  that,  for  he  has  been 
smoking  cigars  all  day.  People 
say  tiiat  on  board  a  ship  is  a  dreadful 
place  for  making  people  qni^rel;  bat 
we  hayent  been  on  board  here  long 
enough  sorely.  There  Ib  one  thing, 
however,  certain  enough.  A  ship  is 
a  bad  place  to  bottle  up  inflammable 
materials  in.  If  he  imagines  himself 
wronged  or  hurt  in  any  way,  there 
will  be  an  explosion— and  that  before 
long." 

She  was  right  in  that  conjecture,  as 
CTents  were  soon  to  prove ;  bat  in  the 
mean  time  coold  anything  be  more 
peacefol  and  peace-^aggesting  than 
the  scenes  through  which  the  Sea  Pyot 
was  now  gently  bearing  them  ?  They 
had  tamed  aside  from  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  the  Sound,  and  were  now  run- 
ning before  a  light  breeze  into  a  long 
and  winding  loch  tiiat  lay  between 
hills  and  mountains  of  singular  beauty 
of  form  and  color.  The  solemn  eren- 
ing  light,  touching  the  higher  peaks, 
seined  to  add  to  the  silence  and  lone- 
liness of  the  shadows  below,  where 
the  gray  heron  stood  motionless  under 
the  black  rocks,  and  here  and  there 
the  dark  head  of  a  seal  appeared  in 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  succeeding 
bays.  It  was  without  a  sound  that 
the  Sea  Pyot  glided  past  the  successive 
headlands;  but  her  arrival  was  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  by  the  far 
cidl  of  the  curlew,  startling  the  silence 
el  the  place,  and  awaking  answering 
cries  from  other  sea  birds  along  the 
coast.  At  length  they  sailed  into  a 
solitary  little  bay,  where  the  water 
was  almost  without  a  ripple,  and  here 
the  Impressive  stillness  that  reigned 
around  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
loud,  harsh  rattle  of  the  chain  cable 
as  the  anchor  plunged.  The  curlews 
whistled  their  warning  note  as  they 
fled  aloBg  the  shore;  the  sea  pyots 


screamed  shrilly  as  they  flew  across 
the  loch,  skimming  the  water  in  their 
flight;  a  single  heron,  uttering  a  low, 
harsh  croak,  heavily  lifted  his  long 
wings,  and  disappeared  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight.  Then  all  was  peace 
again ;  and  the  darkness  came  gently 
down  over  the  mountains,  and  over 
l^e  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  until  one 
could  scarcely  make  out  the  shore. 

If  the  prosaic  details  of  yachting 
had  been  prominent  during  the  day, 
they  were  no  longer  so  in  the  mystic 
silence  of  the  nig^t,  as  the  stars  came 
out  over  the  hills,  and  the  npjpAt 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel  broke  in 
a  million  sparks  of  phosphorescent 
fire.  Tlien  the  moon  arose;  and  the 
shore  and  the  hills  began  to  appear 
again  in  the  growing  light;  until  an- 
other worid  stood  revealed,  cold,  and 
silent,  and  still.  The  red  glow  <^  the 
cabin  skylight  was  the  only  point  of 
intense  color  in  all  this  pale  picture ; 
even  as  in  the  yacht  itself,  where 
peace  and  silence  seemed  to  prevail, 
there  was  but  one  fierce  and  hiddcA 
fire—in  a  man^s  heart. 


CHAPTBR  XXn. 

THE  ICAOIO  MBBOAKBEB. 

At  this  point,  and  in  common  cour- 
tesy to  his  readers,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  considers  himself  bound  to  give 
fair  warning  that  the  following  chap- 
ter deals  solely  and  wholly  with  the 
shooting  of  mergansers,  curlews,  her- 
ons, and  such  like  fearful  wild  fowl. 
Therefore  those  who  regard  such  grace- 
less idling  with  aversion,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  get  on  with  the  story,  should 
at  once  proceed  to  chapter  twenty- 
three.  There  is  just  no  reason,  one 
might  urge,  why  fiction  should  speak 
only  of  those  days  in  a  man's  life  in 
which  something  supremely  good  or 
supremely  bad  happened  to  him — 
jumping  over  the  far  greater  number 
of  days  in  which  nothing  particular 
happened  to  him — and  thereby  record- 
ing the  story  of  his  life  in  a  jerky, 
ftoMdCa,  impossible  manner.    Destiny 
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is  not  for  ever  marching  on  with  ma- 
jestic stride;  even  the  horrid  Furies 
sometimes  pat  away  their  whips.  Give 
a  man  a  gun,  place  him  on  a  Highland 
loch  on  a  still  day  in  August,  show 
him  a  few  dark  specks  swimming 
round  the  distant  promontories,  and 
he  will  forget  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  to-morrow.  To  write  out 
the  whole  story  of  his  life  in  this  fash- 
ion would,  of  course,  be  impossible; 
for  it  would  be  twenty  times  as  long 
as  the  longest  Japanese  drama  in  ex- 
istence; while  the  death  rate  among 
the  readers — say  twenty-four  in  a 
thousand  per  annun — ^would  interfere 
with  the  continued  attention  demand- 
ed by  the  author.  But  occasionally, 
in  the  briefest  story,  one  of  these  idle 
and  unmemorable  days  ought  to  come 
in,  just  to  show  that  the  people  are 
not  always  brooding  over  the  plan  of 
their  lives.  Anyhow — and  this  is  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it — ^three  out  of 
five  of  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Sea  Pyot  are  going  in  pursuit  of  mer- 
gansers, and  the  gentle  reader  is  en- 
treated to  grant  them  this  one  holi- 
day, which  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 

What  else,  indeed,  could  they  do? 
There  was  no  wind  to  take  them  out 
of  the  beautiful  little  bay  in  which 
they  were  anchored.  When  Violet 
came  up  and  saw  how  still  and  clear 
the  water  was — small  fish,  *' cuddies,'' 
could  be  seen  at  a  wonderful  depth — 
she  unmediately  darted  down  again 
and  brought  up  with  her  one  of  the 
bottles  out  of  the  cruet-stand. 

'*Did  you  ever  see  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world  ? "  she  called 
out. 

When  they  confessed  they  had  not, 
she  emptied,  regardless  of  expense, 
the  contents  of  the  mustard^t  into 
the  sea,  close  by  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  immediately  the  great  shining 
depths  beneath  them  were  fiUed  with 
particles  of  glittering  gold,  the  sun 
gleaming  on  them  as  they  sank,  and 
causing  the  sea  to  look  as  if  it  were  so 
much  OMensMjoamer  from  Dantzig. 

'*  That  is  a  pretty  trick,  liGss  Vio- 
let," remarked  a  tall  gentleman  stand- 


ing there.     '^  Perhaps  yoa  will  kindly 
fill  that  bottle  again  ! " 

**  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  remarked  the 
young  lady  with  much  coolness,  as 
she  went  below. 

**Now,  Jimmy,"  continued  Mr. 
Drummond,  turning  to  the  skipper, 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  *'yoa 
don*t  really  mean  to  say  that  a  seal 
flung  stones  at  you?  Come  now— I 
will  make  every  allowance  for  winter- 
time— and  idleness — and  the  necessity 
of  stories— but  you  know,  Jimmy,  that 
that  is  a  little  too  much " 

**I  declare  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 
yellow-bearded,  brown-complexioned 
man,  with  some  Highland  vehemence, 
*4t  is  as  true  as  you  are  standing 
there.  Is  it  stones  ?  Tarn  him,  he 
nearly  felled  my  head  off  wi'  stones  as 
big  as  your  hand,  and  bigger.  For  I 
was  in  a  boat  when  I  shot  at  him;  and 
I  sah  he  couldna  get  down  to  the 
watter;  and  I  knew  that  I  had  struck 
him.  And  when  I  got  on  the  shore 
to  run  up  to  him,  tam  him,  he  be- 
gan to  fling  the  stones  at  my  head, 
and  he  did  not  fling  them  as  a  man 
would  fling  them,  but  backward,  with 
his  head  turned  away  from  you, 
and  you  should  hef  seen  how  he  will 
catch  the  stones  up  with  his  fins,  or 
hid  hands,  or  whatever  it  is.  And 
there  was  no  use  waiting,  sir,  so  I  will 
fall  on  him  then,  and  catch  him 
round  the  head,  and  it  was  no  more 
stones  he  will  fiing  after  I  had  the  grip 
of  him.  See  I  sir,  see  I — ^thcre  is  one 
now — going  into  the  weeds " 

About  sixty  yards  off,  making  in 
for  the  shore,  they  could  descry  a 
round  brown  object,  moving  from 
side  to  side.  Toung  Miller,  who  had 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  instantly  put  it 
up  to  his  shoulder;  Drummond  as 
quickly  caught  the  barrels  and  turned 
them  aside. 

''By  the  ashes  of  my  grandfather, 
there  shall  not  be  a  shot  fired  at  a  seal 
while  we  are  in  these  waters.  What 
is  the  use  ?  If  you  wound  him,  he 
dives;  if  you  kill  him,  he  sinks; 
and  if  you  got  him,  what  would  you 
do  with  him?    The  akin   is   worth 
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nothing.  Then  he  is  the  most  harm- 
less and  gentle  creature " 

»*  Especially  when  he  throws  stones 
st  you." 

"Wouldn't  you  throw  stones,  or 
anything  else,  at  any  one  who  had 
peppered  you  with  a  charge  of  duck 
shot?" 

"Then  what  are  we  to  shoot  when 
we  go  out  to-day  ? "  inquired  the 
younger  man,  with  some  resentment. 
"  Yon  haye  got  up  a  regular  list  now 
of  things  that  must  not  be  touched. 
If  they  only  knew,  the  birds  and 
beasts  might  come  on  board  here  as  a 
sort  of  sanctuary " 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
must  shoot.  First  of  all,  that  abomin- 
able wretch,  the  curlew,  for  he  is  a 
screaming  tell-tale,  and  he  is  likewise 
yery  good  to  eat.  Then  I  belieye 
those  gentle  creatures  below  are  rather 
anxious  to  haye  some  heron's  feathers : 
you  may  shoot  a  heron  or  two  when 
yon  get  the  chance— only  they  don't 
as  a  rule  come  and  perch  on  the  pomt 
of  your  barrels.  But  aboye  all  we 
must  slay  duck — wild  duck — the  bird 
that  looks  inelegant  in  the  air,  but 
beautiful  on  the  table — ^him  we  must 
seize  by  fair  means  or  foul,  else  we 
shall  haye  nothing  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  mutton  for  days  and  days 
to  come ;  and  we  may  eyen  run  short 
of  mutton  if  we  come  to  a  place  where 
the  postmaster  hasn't  been  killing 
lately.  Three  or  four  miles  from  here, 
op  one  of  the  side  lochs,  Jimmy  says 
the  place  swarms  with  duck,  and 
there  will  be  some  that  are  flap- 
pers yet.  I  grieye  to  think  of  destroy- 
ing these  young  things  before  they 
haye  grown  tired  of  the  world;  but 
Jimmy  says  they  are  exceedingly  good 
to  eat  Of  course,  if  these  duck  had 
any  sense,  they  would  giye  up  eating 
grass  and  fresh-water  weeds,  and  take 
to  sea-weed,  and  shrimps,  and  young 
jelly  fish,  and  so  on,  until  they  grew 
as  fishy  as  a  fine,  old,  rich-flayored 
solan.  Then  people  would  let  them 
alone." 

"But  this  is  salt  water  we  haye 


"Yes." 

"And  it  is  salt  water  in  the  loch  we 
are  going  up." 

"Certainly." 

"Then  what  are  the  wild  duck  do- 
ing here  if  they  liye  on  fresh-water 
weeds  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  How  can  I  tell  I  I 
am  informed  that  wild  duck  abound 
here  in  great  numbers;  I  haye  seen 
birds  resembling  duck  swimming  in 
the  loch;  I  haye  asked  if  they  were 
widgeon— no,  they  are  not  widgeon; 
that  is  all  I  know." 

"  Perhaps  they  come  down  from  the 
mountain  streams  to  haye  a  swim  in 
the  loch." 

"Perhaps  they  do.  We  will  shoot 
them  and  ask  them  for  an  explana- 
tion." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  fore- 
noon that  the  gig  was  lowered,  and 
two  stalwart  young  fellows  got  in  to 
hand  down  the  guns,  cartridge-bags, 
luncheon-baskets,  etc.  Just  as  Mr. 
George  Miller  had  taken  his  station 
at  the  bow,  the  men  on  the  thwarts, 
and  Mr.  Drummond  at  the  stem,  and 
as  they  were  about  to  bid  "  Qood-by  *• 
to  those  left  on  board  the  yacht,  il 
suddenly  occurred  to  Miss  Violet  that 
she  would  like  yery  much  to  join  this 
shooting  expedition.  She  pleaded 
earnestly.  Mr.  Miller  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  said  she  had  better  do  no- 
thing of  the  sort.  Mr.  Drummond, 
looking  up  from  his  seat  in  the  stem, 
said — 

"  Are  you  willing  to  haye  your  ears 
dinned?" 

"  Quite." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  being  shot  f  " 

"Not  if  I  sit  near  you ;  if  I  was  six 
yards  off  I  should  be." 

This  insult  was  too  much. 

"Giye  way,  lads,  giye  way,"  ht 
called  out. 

"No  !  Don't !  Wait  a  minute  l*^ 
she  called  out  also;  and  the  men 
stopped. 

"Please,  Mr.  Drammond,  let  me  go 
with  you,  and  I  shall  be  most  respect- 
ful to  you  the  whole  time.  You  want 
somebody  to   bring  back^the  story. 
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You  could  not,  your  two  selves,  begin 
to  tell  all  the  wonderful  things  you 
did.    Please  let  me  go.'' 

<*Come  along,  then,"  and  he  rose 
and  handed  her  down  into  the  boat, 
where  she  took  her  seat  beside  him. 
In  another  minute  or  two  the  gig  was 
well  away  from  the  yacht,  making  for 
a  narrow  channel  in  the  loch  between 
some  small  islands  and  the  mainland. 

**Now,"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
''you  must  preserve  strict  silence." 

**  Very  well,"  she  said  obediently. 

Having  placed  this  injunction  upon 
her,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the 
quick  hearing  and  long  sight  of  birds, 
on  the  cunning  of  savages  in  captur- 
ing wild  animals,  on  the  instinctive 
yearning  in  civilized  life  for  a  brief  re- 
turn to  the  freedom,  physical  toil,  and 
excitement  enjoyed  by  the  savage  in 
his  pursuit  of  game,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.  She  remained  absolutely  si- 
lent; but  there  was  a  demure  smile 
about  her  lips.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  proceeding  to  expound  to  her 
that  the  radical  vice  of  the  English 
political  character  was  its  contempt 
lor  parochial  affairs;  that  every  boy 
fresh  from  the  University  was  pre- 
pared to  reform  the  Constitution,  but 
would  not  stoop  to  learn  anything  of 
the  local  raising  and  application  of 
taxes,  and  so  forth,  that  she  ventured 
to  say — 

*'  Do  I  speak  more  loudly  than  you  ? 
How  is  it  you  have  no  fear  of  fright- 
ening away  the  birds  ?  " 

Just  at  that  moment  they  were 
startled  by  a  loud  whirring  of  wings 
and  a  shrill  whistle ;  and  a  large  gray 
object  was  seen  to  flash  along  the  front 
of  the  rocks  ahead  of  them.  Bang  I 
bang  t  went  two  barrels  at  the  bow — 
the  bird  flew  on  and  disappeared.  But 
now  on  all  sides  in  this  seemingly  si- 
lent and  deserted  place  a  wild  oonf  u- 
■ion  arose.  Half-a-dozen  oyster-catch- 
ers flew  out  from  the  shore — ^their  red 
bills  and  legs  shining  in  the  sun — and 
made  away  up  the  loch;  everywhere 
there  was  a  calling  of  curlews ;  a  flock 
of  sandpipers  rose  and  twisted  about 
in  the  air  exactly  like  snipe :  two  or 


three  herons,  with  slowly  flapping 
wings,  and  legs  hanging  down,  disap- 
peared over  the  nearest  promontory. 

**Why  didn't  you  shoot  that  cur- 
lew ? "  Drummond  called  out. 

The  answer  showed  that  the  yoang 
man  at  the  bow  had  been  nursing  a  si- 
lent rage  all  this  time. 

''I  should  like  to  know  how  we  are 
likely  to  shoot  anything  so  long  as 
you  go  on  talking  like  that,"  he  said 
sharply.  '*  And  I  knew  how  it  would 
be." 

**Why,"  Drummond  called  out 
good-naturedly,  '*the  bird  wasn't 
thirty  yards  off  when  he  rose.  You 
won't  get  such  another  chance  at  a 
curlew  if  you  wait  here  twenty  years." 

''Well,  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
back  to  the  yacht." 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  swim  as  far, 
can  you?  Never  mind.  Miller,  we 
must  keep  quiet  now.  You  needn't 
pull,  lads;  the  current  will  carry  us 
through  those  channels.  Miller,  keep 
a  good  lookout." 

There  was  now  no  more  about  the  in- 
stinct of  savages  or  the  taxation  of 
Camberwell;  for  the  rising  tide,  pro- 
ducing a  strong  current  running  up 
the  loch,  was  carrying  the  cutter  si- 
lently through  certain  twisting  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  and  the  shore. 
The  shore  was  at  this  point  both  rocky 
and  wooded — ^young  ash  and  birch 
coming  down  in  many  places  close  to 
the  water;  while  round  the  islands 
the  tide  was  still  low  enough  to  dis- 
play a  broad  fringe  of  brown  sea- weed. 
There  was  therefore  every  chance  of 
finding  plenty  of  wild  fowl  about. 

Silently  and  stealthily  they  stole  by 
the  successive  promontories,  some- 
times catching  a  glimpse  of  a  heron 
heavily  flying  away  far  ahead  of  them, 
and  again  listening  to  the  distant  call 
of  the  curlew.  Suddenly  Miss  Violet 
touched  her  companion's  arm.  A  heron 
had  come  right  overhead — ^flying  from 
the  shore,  it  had  discovered  its  mis- 
take too  late  to  turn  right  back — and 
was  now  making  for  the  islands.  Miss 
Violet  put  her  hands  to  her  ears;  but 
she  still  looked  up.    The  next  second 
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her  head  was  Tiolently  shaken  by  the 
report  of  the  gan;  aad  a  huge  con- 
fnaed  nuua  of  feathers  came  tnmbling 
down  into  the  sea,  some  fire-and-twen- 
tj  yards  off.  When  they  rowed  back 
for  it  against  the  current,  and  hauled 
it  on  board,  they  found  it  was  a  rery 
large  heron,  aboot  three  feet  and  a 
half  from  bill  to  claw,  and  in  very  fair 
plumage.  But  they  had  scarcely  got 
the  heron  into  the  boat  when  their  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  flock  of  birds 
that  had  risen  from  the  shores  of  an 
island  near,  and  were  twisting  this 
way  and  that  in  the  air,  the  flock 
showing  white  one  minute  aod  gray 
the  next. 

*'  Surely  they're  snipe  ? "  called  out 
Miller;  and  one  of  the  sailora— who 
seemed  to  have  as  much  interest  as  any 
one  in  what  was  going  on— called  out 
HI  reply — 

'*  Ay,  they're  snipe,  sir.  Bee,  there 
they're  coming  round  now." 

The  flock  made  one  of  their  abrupt 
wheels  and  swept  by  the  bow  of  the 
boat  some  forty  yards  off.  Mr.  Miller 
fired  both  his  barrels  into  the  thick  of 
them — anxious  to  have  the  larder  of 
the  yadit  supplied  with  such  goodly 
prey — and  as  the  birds  sheered  off  to 
ihe  left,  Mr.  Dnunmond  sent  a  part- 
ing shot  after  them.    Three  fell. 

''Only  three  after  all  that  noise  ?" 
called  out  a  young  lady  ^dio  had  prom- 
ised silence. 

But  what  was  their  disgust  on  pull- 
ing up  to  the  birds,  and  hauling  them 
in,  to  find  that  in  place  of  the  coveted 
snipe,  they  were  cmly  poor  little  sand- 
pipers, whose  fatal  resemblance  to  the 
anipe  in  their  length  of  bill  and  man- 
ner of  flying  had  brought  on  them  this 
destruction.  The  disappointment  of 
the  shooters,  however,  was  as  nothing 
to  the  pity  expressed  by  their  gentle 
companion,  who  regarded  herself  as  an 
accessory  to  this  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
eents. 

**Ton  can  eat  sandpipers,*' remon- 
strated Mr.  Miller. 

*'  Too  can  eat  thrushes  and  nightin- 
gales,"  was  the  retort;  ''and  who 
wants  to  do  that  f  ** 


By  this  time  they  had  drifted 
through  the  narrow  channels,  and  the 
men  took  to  their  oars  again.  They 
were  now  in  front  of  a  broad  and  shal- 
low bay,  some  four  or  ^ve  miles  in 
circumference,  the  smooth  waters  of 
which  reflected  the  tender  colors  of 
the  great  mountains  lying  between  the 
level  shores  and  the  sky.  In  many 
places  these  flat  shores  showed  long 
stretches  of  white  sand  coming  down 
to  the  water's  edge  and  there  fringed 
with  an  abundance  of  weeds  that  of- 
fered excellent  shelter  for  wild  fowl. 
Indeed,  they  could  now  descry,  at  sev- 
eral points  near  the  land,  certain 
groups  of  dark  specks  moving  slowly 
in  the  water;  at  lost  they  had  come  to 
the  haunt  of  the  wild  duck. 

They  had  no  dog,  no  stalking  horse, 
no  flat-bottomed  punt;  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  pull  straight  for  the 
duck,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  shot 
when  they  rose  and  wheeled  overhead. 
It  was  also  very  doubtful  whether  they 
could  get  anywhere  near  the  land,  the 
water  in  this  broad  and  sandy  bay  be- 
ing 80  shallow  near  the  shore.  Al- 
ready in  the  far  crystal  deeps  they 
could  descry  the  long  tangles  of  sea- 
weed ;  they  seemed  to  be  passing  over 
the  transparent  roof  of  a  magical  ma- 
rine palace  garlanded  by  the  mysteri- 
ous inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

The  flve  birds  they  were  now  ap- 
proaching showed  no  sign  either  of 
getting  up  or  betaking  themselves  to 
the  exposed  sea-weed  of  the  rocks, 
where  they  could  easily  have  hidden 
themselves.  They  only  swam  a  little 
more  actively  about  in  the  water,  ob- 
viously regarding  the  strangers,  and 
peihaps  drawing  a  trifle  nearer  to  the 
shore.  At  last  liiBller  said — in  a  loud 
whisper — 

'*  Shall  I  fire  a  shot  to  put  them  up  ? 
We  shall  be  aground  directly." 

**  All  right,"  w|w  the  answer. 

Miller,  who  was  crouching  down, 
stealthily  put  the  barrels  of  his  gun 
over  the  bow,  put  the  stock  to  his 
lAioolder,  and  taking  a  long  and  steady 
aim,  flred.  Hie  silence  of  the  bay  re- 
sounded to   the   report.    Then   Mr. 
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Dnunmond,  jumping  up  to  take  better 
aim,  looked  round. 

There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  the 
duck.  Miller  had  seen  the  shot  strike 
the  water  all  round  and  oyer  them; 
but  they  had  apparently  ducked  the 
flash  so  successfully  that  not  a  feather 
remained  to  tell  of  their  having  been 
there.  The  two  sportsmen  stood  in 
the  boat,  gun  in  hand,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  seeing  one  of  those 
black  objects  reappear  on  the  surface 
of  the  blue  water.  They  waited  in 
yain. 

Just  then  one  of  the  oarsmen  called 
aloud,  and  pointed  to  three  duck  flying 
almost  overhead,  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  toward  the  stem  of  the 
boat.  It  was  but  a  haphazard  shot; 
but  all  the  same  Mr.  Drummond  put 
up  his  gun  and  flred. 

^'  I  have  him  this  time,"  he  said,  as 
one  of  the  three  came  down  like  the 
stick  of  a  rocket  and  splashed  into  the 
water.  Mr.  Drummond  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  bird ;  he  was  busy  in  put- 
ting another  cartridge  into  the  empty 
barrel ;  but  Violet  called  out — 

*^  Where  is  that  duck  ?  I  can't  see 
him  !" 

There  was  no  duck  visible. 

''Confound  it,*'  said  Drummond, 
*'I  never  saw  a  duck  like  that  before.*' 

**  I  see  him,  sir — ^there  he  is  1 "  cried 
the  sailor  Alec;  and  then  the  two  men 
plunged  their  oars  in  the  water  and 
made  away  for  the  spot  where  the  bird 
had  come  up— some  hundred  yards  or 
BO  from  where  it  had  fallen.  Directly, 
however,  the  duck  dived  again;  and 
was  no  more  seen,  though  they  waited 
about  the  place  for  flveor  six  minutes. 

They  would  try  again.  They  pulled 
across  the  loch — ^with  curlews,  and  sea 
pyots,  and  sandpipers  screaming  and 
flying  before  them — and  again  they 
drew  near  a  group  of  those  dark  ob- 
jects which  were  paddling  in  by  the 
shore.  On  approaching  them,  how- 
ever, these  birds  did  make  an  effort 
to  rise;  but  they  could  only  whirr 
tilong  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a 
Jhort  distance,  whipping  it  with  their 
..rings  as  they  went. 


"  By  Jove,  they  are  flappers,"  Drunn 
mond  called  out.  '*Pull  away  my 
lads.  Tou  shall  have  a  brace  for  your 
dinner." 

The  young  duck  could  fly  no  further; 
they  were  swimming  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  looking  round  every  minute  at 
the  enemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining 
on  them.  At  length  Miller  called 
out — 

*  *  We  must  fire  now,  or  they  will  dive 
— ^take  the  outside  ones  first." 

Again  the  silent  bay  resounded  with 
the  loud  banging  of  the  guns;  and 
one  after  the  other  the  charges  of  shot 
struck  the  water,  churning  it  into  a 
white  foam.  The  seven  birds  had  sep- 
arated, swimming  in  various  directions ; 
so  that  the  aim  and  effect  of  each  shot 
were  clearly  visible.  By  rights  four 
of  the  birds  should  have  been  killed; 
for  apparently  four  charges  of  lead 
had  struck  down  on  them ;  but  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  one  of  the  birds  that 
was  half  fluttering  and  half  swimming 
into  the  land.  For  a  second  or  two 
they  waited  to  see  if  any  of  the  other 
six  would  come  up  again;  they  looked 
in  vain;  in  their  bewilderment  they 
called  on  the  men  to  pull  after  thk 
remaining  duck,  which  was  at  least 
visible. 

Visible  ?  That  had  disappeared  too. 

♦*  Will  anybody  tell  me," Mr.  Drum- 
mond asked,  looking  round  in  amaze- 
ment, **  whether  we  are  in  a  Highland 
loch  or  in  some  confounded  incanta- 
tion scene  f  Alec,  my  lad,  do  you 
really  say  that  these  birds  are  wild 
duck?" 

*'Ay,  sir,"  said  the  young  sailor 
seriously,  *'  it  iss  sure  enough  they  are 
wild  duck,  but  it  iss  not  easy  the  shoot- 
ing of  them,  for  the  wicket  teffles  they 
will  tife  and  hould  on  to  the  weeds  at 
the  bottom." 

**No,  no,  nol"  Drummond  cried 
scornfully.  '*  No  man  will  persuade  me 
that  these  are  wild  duck.  Your  mal- 
lard is  a  respectable  and  gentlemanly 
bird,  and  when  you  kill  him  he  dies, 
and  there  is  an  6nd  of  it.  Qracioaa 
powers,  look  at  that  1 " 
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He  pointed  to  the  clear  and  shallow 
vater;  and  they  could  see  a  sort  of 
wavy  track  in  it  some  few  yards  off. 
Directly  afterward  they  saw  that  this 
was  a  bird — probably  one  of  the  duck 
that  had  dived  further  out—swimming 
under  water  with  singular  rapidity,  and 
making  for  the  shore. 

*'We  must  have  this  fellow  any- 
way," Drummond  called  out,  **for 
there  is  no  weed  at  all  there  '* ;  and  just 
as  he  spoke  the  bird  bobbed  up  its 
head  and  neck  and  looked  around. 
Drummond  fired ;  the  shot  struck  the 
water  exactly  at  the  proper  place ;  but 
the  bird  had  dived  before  it  reached 
him.  The  bow  of  the  boat  grated  on 
the  sand ;  they  could  pull  no  further 
in.  But  once  again  the  duck,  finding 
no  shelter,  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  this  time  a  snap-shot 
of  Mr.  Miller's  stretched  him  lifeless. 

**The  wicket  wee  teffle,  we  hef  him 
now  I  "  remarked  Alec,  as  he  jumped 
into  the  water  and  waded  across  to  the 
biid. 

"Now  let  us  examine  this  mystical 
creature,"  Mr.  Drummond  said,  *^and 
if  it  proves  to  be  a  new  phenomenon — 
a  being  hitherto  unknown  to  science— 
we  will  give  it  a  name.  I  suggest 
Amu  magiea " 

*^I  should  think  Jad>in-th&^>at  wil- 
garu  would  do,"  interposed  Violet. 

The  mysterious  wild  fowl  was  here 
handed  into  the  boat.  Certainly  it 
bore  all  the  outward  signs  of  being  a 
duck.  It  had  the  ruddy-brown  and 
gray-speckled  plumage  of  a  duck;  it 
had  the  white-banded  wings  and  the 
ash-colored  tail  of  a  duck ;  it  had  the 
heavy,  waddling  body  of  a  duck;  it 
bad  the  webbed  feet  of  a  duck.  The 
only  apparent  point  of  difference  was 
the  bill,  which,  instead  of  being  short 
and  flat,  was  long,  narrow,  and  point- 
ed, with  a  row  of  small,  sharp,  ser- 
iated teeth  on  each  side. 

"Alec  I  "  Mr.  Drummond  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "I  believe  you  have  de- 
ceived me.    This  is  no  duck  at  all." 

*^  Ay,  sir,  it  iss  a  duck/'  Alec  main- 
tained, adding  philosophically,  "and 
it  isa  ferry  good  ion  eating  whateffer." 


"Why,  man,  look  at  the  bill— that 
bird  lives  on  fish.  He  will  taste  like  a 
gannet  or  a  douker.  Why — now  when 
I  think  of  it — surely  it  must  be— I  am 
certain  this  must  be  the  mergan- 
ser  " 

"The  what?" 

"The  merganser  I  I  never  saw  one; 
but  when  I  was  at  Oxford  a  man  I 
knew  there  shot  two  of  them,  one  very 
hard  winter,  quite  close  by  the  town ; 
and  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  his 
believing  he  had  shot  a  brace  of  duck ; 
Alec,  you  don^t  mean  to  say  that  you 
call  this  animal  a  duck  ?  " 

"  It  iss  a  duck — and  it  iss  no  others 
you  will  get — and  ferry  good  they  are 
for  the  eating,"  Alec  maintained  stur- 
dily. 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  say  so,  we  must 
try  to  get  some  more.  How  many 
cartridges  have  we  fired  ?  The  mer- 
ganser takes  a  deal  of  powder  and 
shot ;  he  ought  to  be  good  for  the  eat- 
ing." 

And  so  the  luckless  merganser  was 
pitched  beside  the  dead  heron;  and, 
as  there  was  no  use  remaining  in  this 
bay,  where  all  the  birds  had  been  dis- 
turl)ed  by  the  firing  (even  the  gulls 
were  wheeling  high  in  the  air)  the  men 
pulled  away  for  the  next  arm  of  this 
long  and  winding  loch.  The  world 
had  grown  still  again,  save  for  the 
clanking  of  the  oars.  They  saw  one 
or  two  seals  off  an  island  lying  out  in 
the  lake ;  their  black  heads  motionless 
on  the  smooth  water.  At  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  long  promontory 
partly  covered  with  wood;  and  here 
it  was  judged  advisable  that  young 
Miller  should  go  on  shore,  creep  round 
by  the  wood,  and  steal  out  to  the  end 
of  this  promontory,  while  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, in  the  boat,  would  lie  in  am- 
bush for  such  birds  as  might  be  driven 
his  way. 

The  young  man  went  off—picking 
his  way  over  the  big  stones  and 
through  the  tall  weeds  that  here  lined 
the  shore — and  by-and-by  they  saw 
him  crouching  along  by  the  landward 
hollows  until  he  disappeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  promontory.    They 
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awaited  the  result  of  his  expedition 
in  absolute  silence.  Suddenly,  how- 
eyer,  Violet  touched  her  companion's 
arm.  A  heron — ^with  an  indiscretion 
that  rarely  characterizes  that  most 
wary  of  birds — ^was  coming  slowly 
down  the  loch,  and  apparently  about 
to  pass  the  boat  at  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  distance.  Indeed,  he  had 
got  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  bow 
—  flying  close  to  the  water,  and  appa- 
rently quite  heedless — ^when  he  sheered 
off  a  bit,  and  that  so  little  that  he  re- 
mained within  shot  for  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  seconds.  Mr.  Drummond  did 
not  put  up  his  gun. 

<*One  is  enough,"  he  said  indiffer- 
ently ;  *'  you  will  hare  plenty  of  feath* 
ers.  And  that  was  a  young  one — ^both 
young  and  foolish " 

Here  they  heard  the  crack  of  Miller's 
gun ;  and  directly  afterward  it  seemed 
as  if  these  silent  coasts  had  sprung 
into  life.  There  was  a  calling  and 
shrieking  of  birds.  Another  shot,  and 
still  another,  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion— three  or  four  herons  appeared 
oyer  the  promontory  (looking  huge 
objects  against  the  clear  sky),  and  rose 
high  into  the  air  as  they  made  for  the 
mountains — a  string  of  ducks  was  seen 
to  shoot  across  the  loch,  followed  by 
another  shot  from  the  point — and  all 
about  came  flying  curlews,  and  gulls, 
and  oyster-catchers,  the  latter  flying 
most  quickly  of  all,  with  their  white 
and  black  plumage  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  Mr.  Drummond  had  his  gun  in 
readiness  for  the  curlews ;  but  as  they 
successively  came  down  the  loch  they 
caught  sight  of  the  boat  and  got  easi- 
ly out  of  reach.  Ail  except  one ;  and 
that  one  had  come  over  the  bushes 
above  before  he  discovered  what  was 
lying  underneath.  He  gave  a  shrill 
whistle  and  altered  his  flight;  but  it 
was  too  late;  the  next  second  he 
was  lying  motionless  on  the  still 
water. 

At  this  moment  they  saw  young  Mil- 
ler on  the  top  of  the  promontory,  war- 
ing to  them  with  his  cap. 

''  Pull  away,  boys, ''  Dmminond  said, 
when  they  had  picked  up  the  curlew. 


*^I  suppose  he  wants  to  chaae  some 
more  of  these  mergansers." 

When  they  came  up  to  the  promon- 
tory, they  saw  several  objects  lying  on 
the  water,  while  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  man  lay  a  heron  extended  on 
the  rocks.  They  picked  up  the  birds 
for  him— two  sea  pyots  and  a  mergan- 
ser— and  then  pulled  in  for  the  shore, 
where  they  all  landed  to  have  lunch- 
eon. 

'^What's  the  tise  of  shooting  sea 
pyots?"  Mr.  Drummond  asked.  '^  There 
were  lots  of  curlews  about." 

**  I  shot  what  I  could  get  to  shoot," 
the  young  man  answered  testily.  ''I 
haven't  seen  you  shoot  a  curlew  yet." 

^<Tou  might  have  done,"  was  the 
careless  answer,  ^*if  you  had  been  in 
the  boat.  However,  I  suppose  the  g^rls 
will  be  able  to  do  something  with  the 
plumage — ^it  is  very  beautiful." 

'^  No,  thank  you,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," Violet  said.  '* I  only  wanted 
some  of  those  gray  feathers  of  the 
heron.  It  seems  a  pity  to  shoot  birds 
for  no  reason  at  alL" 

The  young  man  sat  dovm  to  his 
luncheon  in  no  very  enviable  mood. 
He  was  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Drum- 
mond had  shot  the  oyster-catchers,  she 
would  have  found  reason  enough. 
Fortunately  he  was  not  dependent  on 
the  caprices  of  a  girl ;  and  as  he  had 
come  out  to  enjoy  a  day's  shooting,  he 
was  determined  to  enjoy  himself  in 
his  own  fashion ;  and  she  might  con- 
tinue to  show  such  preferences  as 
pleased  her. 

Cold  mutton,  bread,  and  bottled  ale 
are  very  welcome  things  when  one  has 
been  plunging  about  in  the  Highland 
air  for  four  or  five  hours;  and  then 
there  was  a  soda-water  bottle  half 
filled  with  whiskey  for  the  sailors,  who 
had  their  share  of  luncheon  in  the  boat. 
They  were  now  within  sight  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  arm  of  Loch  Sunart, 
which  is  called  Loch  Tyachus,  or  some 
such  name ;  so  that  whatever  remained 
to  them  of  shooting  was  confined  with- 
in this  long  and  shallow  bay,  which 
was  even  larger  than  the  one  they  had 
previously  explored.    Moreover  Aleo 
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iafoniied  them  that  there  were  always 
large  quantities  of  dack  up  at  the  head 
of  the  loch,  where  a  rirer  came  down  to 
tiie  salt  water;  and  it  was  a  matter  for 
speculation  whether,  in  this  fresh  wa- 
ter, there  mig^t  not  be  some  mallard 
or  teal.  To  get  a  few  docks  of  this 
description  would  goard  them  against 
the  risk  of  finding  the  mergansers,  in 
a|Ht6  of  Alec's  vehement  assertions, 
imeatable. 

**  Do  yon  see  those  cottages  away  up 
there  at  the  head  of  the  loch  Y  "  said 
Mr.  Drommond^  as  he  lit  a  contempla- 
tire  pipe.  ^^  Fancy  living  in  such  a 
place--all  by  yourself — confronted  day 
and  night  by  those  lonely  mountains. 
One  might  get  into  a  sort  of  apprehen- 
siye  state — so  that  each  morning  you 
mi^t  get  up  and  be  quite  surprised 
that  the  whole  bubble  hadn't  burst 

*•  What  bubble  ?  "  asked  Violet  in- 
nocently. 

"Why,  the  earth.  You  couldn't 
know  much  of  history  here ;  and  even 
then  history  is  but  a  point;  the  Bo- 
mans  knew  no  more  of  how  they  came 
into  the  world  than  we  do;  they  and 
we  are  but  as  one  in  that — and  in  the 
point  of  time  too— ^uid  to-morrow  the 
whole  business  mi^t  be  cracked  up 
by  a  collision,  and  me  universe  go  on 
without  heeding  that  trifling  and  com- 
mon occurrence.  I  dont  see  any  road 
to  those  cottages.  If  the  people  come 
along  this  shore,  their  carts  must  have 
strong  axletrees.  And,  in  passing,  a 
lurch  might  mix  up  two  carts  just  as 
if  they  were  railway  carriages.  I  re- 
member a  friend  of  mine,  an  English- 
man, who  used  to  drive  his  family 
about  the  country  in  a  wagonette,  and 
one  day  he  came  to  that  awfully  nar- 
row bit  in  the  Pass  of  Brander,  and 
just  then  he  found  the  coach  coming 
down  the  other  way.  By  rights  he 
should  have  taken  the  outside,  where 
there  isn't  a  stone  to  save  you  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice;  but  he  swore 
to  himself  that  no  human  power  would 
take  him  to  that  side  of  the  road.  The 
eoach  came  on;  tiie  guard  blew  his 
hofo;  my  fxiend  stuck  to  the  ri|^t  of 


the  road,  close  by  the  hill.  The  coach 
came  close  up.  *Take  your  own  side 
of  the  road  ! '  bellowed  the  driver. 
'  Take  your  own  side  of  the  road  ! ' 
bellowed  the  guard.  ^  Mes  amis,'  said 
my  friend,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. *  Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas  I  * 
*  TiJce  to  your  own  side  of  the  road, 
you  unmentionable  foreigner  1 '  called 
out  the  driver  again.  My  friend  only 
smiled  sweetly,  and  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  most  courteous  bow.  There 
was  nothing  for  it.  The  guard  tried 
to  explain  by  signs;  no  use.  They  had 
to  lead  the  horses  of  the  coach  past  on 
the  outside;  and  then  as  my  friend 
drove  on,  he  kissed  his  hand  to  them 
and  said:  ^Mes  bons  amis,  je  vous 
donne  milleremerciments;  je  baise  let 
mains  i  vous,  messieurs.' " 

If  Mr.  George  IQIler  and  Violet  had 
been  on  more  intimate  terms,  they 
would  have  looked  at  eadi  other  sig- 
nificantly. Both  had  an  awful  convic- 
tion that  no  such  person  as  this  mock 
Frenchman  existed ;  that  no  such  inci- 
dent had  ever  occurred;  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  suggested  by 
the  imagined  difilculty  of  getting  two 
carts  to  pass  each  other  on  the  stony 
shores  of  Loch  Tyachus.  But  they 
could  not  g^ve  utterance  to  these  suspi- 
cions at  the  moment,  for  they  were 
now  summoned  down  to  the  gig  of  the 
Sea  Pyot  by  the  intelligence  that  a 
large  brood  of  ducks  were  visible 
further  along  the  shores  of  the  loch. 

There  was  a  trifle  more  vigor  in 
the  pulling  of  the  men  after  the  lunch- 
eon and  whiskey,  and  the  boat  swung 
forward  at  a  good  speed.  Once  they 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  sitting  on  the  water  a 
short  distance  ahead ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  this  was  only  a  small  grebe ;  and 
so  they  proceeded.  By-and-by  they 
came  near  to  the  cottages;  and  they 
could  distinguish  one  or  two  women, 
with  a  lot  of  children,  who  had  come 
to  see  what  strange  intrusion  was  this. 
The  birds  were  now  but  forty  or  fifty 
yards  ahead,  well  in  shore ;  and  with  a 
caution  to  avoid  firing  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottages— lest  the  ricoeket  oLa 
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stiaj  shot  should  reach  the  children — 
Dnimmond  called  on  his  younger 
friend  to  fire  on  chance.  A  charge  of 
shot  dashed  into  the  water;  the  whole 
of  the  birds  dived  and  disappeared 
but  one,  that  got  up  and  flew  out  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  lake,  making  a 
semicircle  round  the  boat.  Miller,  at 
the  bow,  having  just  put  in  another 
cartridge,  fired  his  first  barrel;  and 
one  could  see  by  the  direction  of  the 
smoke,  wadding,  and  so  forth,  that 
the  shot  must  have  rattled  all  round 
the  duck.  He  fired  his  second  barrel, 
and  again  the  direction  seemed  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Drummond, 
the  bird  having  now  got  further  round, 
also  had  his  two  barrels  at  the  flying 
target;  and  when  the  duck  was  finally 
seen  to  get  clear  away  from  all  these 
showers  of  lead.  Miss  Violet  clapped 
her  hands  and  declared  that  he  de- 
served to  escape. 

"It  was  a  merganser, '^  observed 
Mr.  Drummond  thoughtfully.  **Any 
other  bird  would  have  been  killed  four 
times  over.  Each  of  those  charges 
went  all  round  him — and  yet  he  never 
moved  a  feather ^" 

The  speaker  stopped.  What  was 
this  enormous  bird  coming  flying  down 
at  a  great  rate  of  speed,  with  long 
neck  outstretched,  and  huge  wings  ? 

**Look  out  I"  Miller  cried.  **A 
wild  goose,  by  Jove  I " 

He  had  the  first  shot,  and  evidently 
struck  the  bird,  which  altered  its  line 
of  fiight ;  but  before  it  had  gone  much 
farther,  a  charge  of  Ko.  8  from  Mr. 
Drummond's  gan  bad  caught  the  pro- 
digy, which  now  fell  head  foremost  in- 
to Uie  sea-weed. 

**  Put  roand  the  boat.  Alec  I "  cried 
Miss  Violet,  in  great  excitement. 
**  Now,  that  is  something  I  Pull  away. 
Alec — quick— quick  ! " 

"He's  dead  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Drummond,  for  indeed  the  large  bird 
was  lying  among  the  brown  sea-weed 
with  its  wings  outstretched. 

"  It  is  as  big  as  an  albatross  I "  said 
young  Miller.  "And  he  got  the  full 
benefit  of  my  first  barrel  before  you 
brouf^t  him  dovm." 


But  at  this  moment  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  affairs  was  changed  by  a 
singular  incident.  They  now  observed 
that  one  of  the  women  was  coming 
down  to  the  shore,  uttering  a  series  of 
shrill  sounds  that  appeared  to  be  vio- 
lent reproaches,  and  shaking  her 
clenched  hand  in  the  air.  Our  voy- 
agers stared  at  each  other.  What 
could  be  the  matter  ?  As  she  came 
nearer,  it  appeared  she  was  an  old 
woman,  violently  excited,  and  calling 
out  to  them  in  a  language  they  could 
not  understand. 

"We  cannot  have  hurt  anybody, *• 
said  Mr.  Drummond.  "  There  was  no 
firing  anywhere  near  the  direction  of 
the  cottages." 

"  I  think  it  wass  the  goose,  sir,"  said 
Alec  gravely. 

"The  goose!" 

"Ah;  I  think  the  goose  wass  belong- 
ing to  the  old  woman." 

An  awful  possibility  fiashed  into 
their  minds.  By  this  time  they  had 
run  the  boat  in  among  the  stones ;  and 
they  got  out  and  wont  up  to  the  old 
woman,  who,  still  scolding  away  in 
this  unknown  tongue,  was  standing 
by  the  body  of  the  dead  bird.  When 
they  reg^arded  the  luckless  animal 
their  fears  were  confirmed.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  respectable  old  gander. 

"Gracious  heaven.  Alec,"  cried 
Drummond,  "will  you  explain  the 
matter  to  this  furious  old  woman  ? 
Tell  her  that  geese  in  our  country 
don't  go  flying  out  to  sea  and  pre- 
tending to  be  wild  birds.  Tell  her 
this  old  gander  fell  a  prey  to  his  van- 
ity.    Tell  her " 

But  Miss  Violet  had  taken  a  better 
way  of  silencing  the  old  woman.  She 
had  put  a  couple  of  sovereigns  in  her 
hand  and  held  them  out.  The  old 
woman  ceased  her  angry  denunciations 
and  regarded  the  coin  with  a  suspi- 
cious curiosity*  She  took  them  up, 
looked  at  them,  bit  them  with  her 
teeth;  then  she  called  aloud  for  her 
neighbor,  a  younger  woman,  who  was 
shyly  standing  at  some  little  distance. 
The  latter  came  timidly  forward,  and 
when  appealed  to,  lookcdr^at  tlie  |Myr> 
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ereigns.     The  result  of  the  examina- 
tioa  was  not  favorable. 

^*Na,  na  I"  the  old  woman  cried; 
and  she  was  beginning  once  more  to 
denounce  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
strangers  when  Alec^  in  as  forcible 
Gaelic  as  her  own,  broke  in  upon  her. 

What  ensued  of  course  our  travel- 
lers could  not  tell;  they  could  only 
guess  from  gestures  and  tones.  At 
length  Alec  said,  with  a  sort  of  bash- 
ful smile — 

'^  She'll  no  tek  the  English  money, 
sir.  She  thinks  that  you  intended  to 
kill  her  gander,  sir " 

"Why  don't  you  tell  her  that  such 
a  fool  of  a  bird  richly  deserves  its 
fate?" 

'*  She  says  if  you  will  pay  for  it,  it 
must  be  in  good  money " 

''Does  she  mean  in  one-pound 
notes  ? " 

**  Yes,  sir." 

This  was  awkward.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  Scotch  note.  Seeing  their 
dilemma,  Alec  said,  with  some  hesita-* 
tion — 

'*I  hef  one  or  two  notes,  sir * 

*  *  Ail  right.  Alec.  Let's  have  a  couple 
of  them ;  and  here  are  two  good  Eng- 
lish sovereigns. " 

**  Ay,"  said  Alec,  with  still  greater 
embarrassment,  **but  they  are  sewn 
up  in  the  waistband  of  my  troosers, 
air " 

"  All  right--cut  them  out — ^you  can 
sew  them  up  afterward." 

'*Ay,  air,"  said  Alec,  looking  very 
doubtfully  at  his  master,  "  but  I  will 
hef  to  tek  the  troosers  off " 

*^0h,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Drummond 
hastily.  ''  Well,  off  you  go  up  to  the 
cottage;  turn  the  children  out;  and 
get  the  money.  I  am  sorry  to  spoil 
your  clothes  for  you,  but  you  shall  all 
have  an  extra  glass  of  grog  to- 
ni^t " 

**  And  you  shall  have  a  pudding  for 
to-morrow's  dinner,  seeing  it's  Sun- 
day," added  Violet. 

**  And  a  merganser  apiece,"  suggest- 
ed Mr.  Idler,  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
jagaisg  that  the  old  woman  would  con- 


sent to  Alec's  going  up  to  the  cottage, 
for  she  evidently  suspected  he  meant 
to  steal  her  fowls;  and  when,  at 
length,  she  allowed  him  to  go,  she 
went  with  him  as  guard,  while  she  left 
her  neighbor  to  look  after  the  others, 
lest  they  should  run  away  with  the 
gander  and  leave  Alec  as  an  unprofit- 
able hostage. 

Moreover,  when  they  came  back  from 
the  cottage,  they  were  still  arguing 
and  quarrelling. 

**What  is  the  matter  now,  Alec? 
Haven't  you  found  the  money  ? " 

*'Ay,  I  hef  the  money,"  said  the 
young  sailor,  showing  the  two  notes  in 
his  hand;  '* but  the  old  witch  she  will 
want  the  money  and  the  goose  too; 
an'  I  will  say  to  her  she  gets  far  too 
much  for  the  goose;  and  when  the 
goose  is  paid  for,  it  will  be  no  longer 
belonging  to  her " 

**  Never  mind,  Alec.  Give  the  old 
woman  the  money  and  her  gander  too. 
They  were  together  in  their  lives,  and 
in  death  they  shall  not  be  divided. 
Get  into  the  boat,  young  people.  Gk>od 
day  to  you,  old  lady.  Beware  of  keep- 
ing vain  and  pretentious  ganders." 

So  they  stood  out  to  sea  again,  re- 
solved to  commit  no  further  farmyard 
depredations.  And  indeed  they  were 
fairly  successful  in  another  direction; 
for,  having  by  slow  degrees  worked 
this  way  and  that  across  the  loch,  they 
had  driven  the  birds  up  to  the  shallow 
water  at  its  extremity,  and  here  the 
sea  fowl  would  inevitably  pass  them 
again  rather  than  go  inland.  As  for 
the  wild  duck  which  Alec  had  prophe- 
sied would  bo  found  in  large  numbers 
around  the  estuary  of  the  small  river, 
they  discovered  that  these  were  but  the 
ubiquitous  merganser;  and  as  grave 
doubts  existed  as  to  whether  the  flesh 
of  the  merganser  was  worth  its  salt, 
they  were  more  intent  on  getting  a  few 
curlews,  with  perhaps  a  golden  plover 
or  two,  several  of  which  they  had  ob- 
served beyond  range.  Certainly,  when 
they  got  up  to  the  head  of  the  loch, 
there  was  no  lack  of  birds.  In  every 
direction  there  were  cries  and  warning 
whistles,  some  flocks  rising  P^A^f^ 
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and  making  off  round  the  shore,  oth- 
ers separating  in  confusion  and  mak* 
ing  straight  back  down  the  loch.  It 
was  oat  of  the  latter  that  they  made 
their  bag.  In  the  noise  and  confusion, 
eyen  the  wary  curlew  occasionally 
came  oyer  the  g^g,  and  there  was  a 
sufficiently  fierce  discharge  of  ammu- 
nition. Product  of  the  day*8  expedi- 
tion: two  herons,  fiye  mergansers,  fiye 
curlews,  two  oyster-catchers,  and  three 
sandpipers.    Missing,  a  gander. 

It  was  a  long  pull  back  to  the  yacht, 
and  Mr.  Drummond  and  Miller  were 
for  taking  a  turn  at  the  oars.  But 
the  young  fellows  would  not  hear  of 
that;  perhaps  they  were  cheered  up 
by  the  promise  of  a  feast  on  the  mor- 
row. 

And  so  the  gig  glided  down  be- 
tween the  silent  shores  of  Loch  Tya- 
chus— and  passed  the  islands  where 
the  seals  were  still  to  be  seen — and  got 
through  the  narrow  channels  back  into 
the  bay  of  Loch  Sunart  where  the  Sea 
Pyot  lay  at  her  moorings.  It  had 
been  a  long,  busy,  enjoyable  day:  to 
all  appearance  no  gloomy  surmises,  no 
anxious  thoughts  had  interfered  with 
the  pleasures  of  holiday-making. 

Violet  knew  nothing  of  these  sur- 
mises and  anxieties ;  and  yet  she  could 
not  help  asking  herself  how  it  was 
that  Mr.  Drummond  sometimes  spoke 
as  he  had  spoken  while  they  sat  on 
the  rocks  after  luncheon — as  if  the 
world  had  nothing  further  for  him — as 
if  life  were  of  but  little  account.  It  is 
true  that  these  utterances  bad  no  taint 
of  enyy  nor  eyen  of  disappointment 
in  them;  perhaps,  indeed,  they  were 
more  the  result  of  haphazard  fancies 
than  the  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing; and  yet  she  did  not  fail  to  detect 
in  them  an  under-note  of  sadness. 
She  knew  there  was  no  sacrifice  she 
would  not  gladly  undertake  for  the 
happiness  of  this  the  best  of  all  her 
friends;  but  how  could  she,  she  asked 
herself,  a  mere  girl,  affect  this  man's 
estimate  of  life  ?  She  was  his  pupil, 
not  hit  teacher. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 


A  CRISIS. 

But  Mr.  George  Miller  had  no  inten- 
tion of  nursing  his  wrath  in  silence.  If 
his  suspicions  were  correct — and  his 
suspicions  had  almost  become  conyio- 
tions — ^he  would  haye  the  matter  out  at 
once.  He  was  not  to  be  kept  dang- 
ling after  a  woman  who  was  secretly 
in  ioye  with  somebody  else;  if  that 
were  so,  better  for  eyery  one  concerned 
that  the  truth  should  be  known  and 
the  farce  come  to  an  end. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Next  day  was  Sun- 
day— a  beautiful,  still,  brilliant  day, 
with  the  sunlight  lying  warm  on  the 
grays  and  purples  of  rock  and  heather, 
on  the  bare  scawrs  of  the  granite 
mountains,  on  the  light  blue  stretches 
of  water  around  the  islands — and  of 
course  church  and  chapel  were  alike 
unknown  in  this  remote  and  solitary 
place.  In  the  perfect  silence  they 
could  yaguely  hear,  through  the  open 
hatchway  of  the  forecastle,  the  yoice 
of  one  of  the  men  reading  from  a 
Gaelic  Bible  to  his  companions.  Mr. 
Drummond,  l3ringat  full  length  on  the 
deck,  partly  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gig,  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  a  book,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  that  was  going  on. 
He  would  not  eyen  stir  when  the  oth- 
ers proposed  to  go  on  shore;  and  so 
Toung  Miller  hauled  up  the  dingey  to 
the  side  of  the  yacht,  put  the  ladies 
into  it,  and  himself  rowed  them  in  to 
the  land. 

It  was  a  beautiful  place  to  idle 
through,  on  this  bright,  warm  day.  A 
road,  skirting  the  sea,  took  them 
through  a  wOdemess  of  rock  and  ferns, 
of  heather  and  young  birch  trees,  of 
honey-suckle  bushes  and  rowan-trees 
scarlet  with  berries;  it  led  them  past 
mountain  streams  that  came  tumbling 
down  narrow  glens  into  clear  brown 
pools ;  it  took  them  through  woods  of 
young  oak  and  ash ;  it  led  them  away 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  there, 
turning  round  and  looking  back,  they 
beheld  a  maryellous  network  of  is- 
lands—resembling a  raised  map— ly- 
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tng  in  thd  still  bine  water,  each  iflland 
haTing  a  fringe  of  yellow  sea-weed 
roond  its  shores.  Apparently  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  the  wild 
duck  swimming  off  the  nearest  point, 
the  invisible  curlew  that  kept  whis- 
tling  and  calling  each  other,  and  a  soli- 
tary heron  standing  among  the  sea- 
weed, like  the  gray  ghost  of  a  bird 
among  the  rich  brown. 

George  Miller  did  not  notice  many 
of  these  things ;  he  was  too  impatient- 
ly waiting  for  a  chance  of  speaking 
prirately  with  Violet;  and  at  first  it 
seemed  as  though  he  never  would  get 
that  chance,  for  the  girl  kept  well  up 
with  Mrs.  Warrener  and  her  daughter, 
who  were  in  front,  and  of  course  he 
could  not  ask  her  to  linger  behind.  At 
last,  however,  the  opportunity  occur- 
red. They  had  to  cross  a  deep  glen 
by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  that  was 
perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  feet  above 
the  water  below;  and  here  Violet 
paused  for  a  second  or  two  to  cast 
some  pebbles  down  into  the  clear  pool 
between  the  rocks  and  bushes. 

**  Violet,"  said  he  rather  peremptor- 
ily, **  I  want  you  to  speak  frankly  with 
me  for  a  minute  or  two.  Let  them  go 
on.  I  think  it  is  time  we  had  some 
soft  of  explanation." 

She  was  vexed  and  annoyed  that  she 
should  become  the  victim  of  those  re- 
current interviews  whenever  she  forgot 
to  avoid  being  alone  with  him;  but 
she  said  nothing.  She  awaited  what 
he  had  to  say  with  an  air  of  respectful 
attention. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  he, 
speaking  rapidly.  *'I  have  as  much 
patience  as  most  men;  and  I  don't 
wish  to  bother  you ;  but  after  all  it  is 
time  we  came  to  some  sort  of  explana- 
tion. Or  let  the  whole  thing  come  to 
aaend." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  with  some 
yehemence. 

**  Or  let  what  come  to  an  end  ?  " 

*'  The  sort  of  expectation  or  under- 
standing that  some  day  you  will  be- 
come my  wife." 

*^  I  am  quite  willing  that  that  should 
eametoanend." 
8 


He  had  almost  expected  her  to  say 
that ;  and  he  was  more  angry  than  dis- 
appointed. And  yet  he  endeavored  to 
suppress  any  sign  of  mortification — 
partly  from  pride,  partly  from  the 
consciousness  that  an  exhibition  of 
temper  could  avail  him  but  little. 

**  It  is  no  use,  then,  my  waiting  any 
longer.  You  have  definitely  resolved 
that  our  relations  should  cease  ?  " 

**  I — I  have  wished  that  they  should 
cease,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^^  and 
I  thought  you  knew  that " 

**  And  your  reason  ?  " 

'*!  am  sure  I  am  very  grieved  to 
think  that  you  may  be  hurt  or  offend- 
ed or  disappointed,"  she  continued, 
not  noticing  his  question.  ^'And 
when  you  said  you  would  rather  wait, 
I  thought  that  was  a  great  pity.  But 
now,  since  you  think  it  better  all  this 
should  end *^ 

**  I  think  it  better  ?"  said  he,  with 
bitter  vehemence.  **It  is  you  who 
think  it  better;  and  if  you  will  not 
tell  me  your  reason,  I  will  not  tell  it 
to  you.  You  think  you  have  been 
blinding  me  ?  No.  I  have  been  look- 
ing on  at  the  farce." 

She  turned  her  large  dark  eyes  up- 
on him  with  a  gaze  of  wonder  and  in- 
quiry ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  her  face  paled  somewhat. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said 
slowly. 

»*Do  you  think  you  have  blinded 
me  ?  Haven't  I  seen  the  pitiable  fash- 
ion in  which  you  have  become  the 
very  slave  of  that  man — echoing  his 
opinions  as  if  he  had  all  the  wisdom 
in  the  worid — ^toadying  and  fawning 
upon  him " 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height. 

•*  You  do  not  believe  what  you  say,  *• 
she  said  with  a  proud  smile. 

'*  I  do  know,"  he  said ;  and  now  ho 
had  lost  control  over  himself,  and  his 
wounded  vanity  made  him  talk  wildly. 
"I  tell  you  that  all  the  world  can  see 
it — all  the  worid  except  himself,  per- 
haps, for  he  is  only  a  baby.  And  you 
know  what  I  say  is  true.  Look  at  me 
in  the  face — ^I  dare  you  to  look  at  me 
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in  the  face— and  deny  that  you  love 
the  man." 

That  was  a  challenge :  and  all  the 
wild,  rebellious  blood  in  the  girl  leap- 
ed to  her  heart.  To  cringe  before  the 
accuser — to  deny  the  one  highest  and 
holiest  feeling  that  her  nature  had 
ever  known — that  could  not  be  Violet 
North's  first  impulse  at  such  a  moment. 
There  was  a  strange,  proud  light  on 
her  pale  face  as  she  said : 

**  And  if  I  do  not  deny  it  ?  I  have 
many  things  to  be  ashamed  of:  noir 
that.  No,  if  I  were  to  die  just  now,  I 
should  think  my  life  had  been  a  happy 
one  only  to  have  known  such  a  man 
as  a  friend." 

He  was  simply  thunderstruck.  He 
had  seen  much  and  imagined  more; 
but  for  this  he  was  not  prepared.  Then 
the  audacious  courage  of  the  girl 
astounded  him.  What  could  this  glad, 
proud  light  on  her  face  mean  but  that 
her  whole  being  was  wrapped  up  in  an 
earnest,  unreasoning  devotion  ? 

He  knew  then  that  his  case  was 
hopeless;  and  he  had  sufficient  vanity 
to  prompt  him  to  put  a  good  face 
on  it. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  he,  with  a  forced 
smile,  ^^that  now  you  have  been  so 
frank,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I 
wish  you  had  been  a  little  franker 
some  time  ago.  But  that  does  not  mat- 
ter now.  Let  us  part  good  friends, 
Violet." 
He  held  out  his  hand. 
*^  Are  you  going  away  ? "  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

**Yes,"  he  answered  cheerfully. 
**  I  couldn't  think  of  disturbing  your 
domestic  peace.  Good-by.  If  you 
don't  go  on  at  once,  Mrs.  Warrener 
will  be  coming  back  to  look  for  you." 
She  stood  irresolute ;  but  she  allow- 
ed him  to  shake  hands  with  her. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  away. 
**  Mr.  Miller  1" 

He  stopped  and  looked  back.  She 
advanced  to  him,  with  her  eyes  bent 
downward  and  a  sort  of  tremble  about 
her  lips. 

**I  wish,"  she  said,  in  so  low  a  voice 
that  he  could  scarcely  hear  her,  *^to 


ask  your  forgiveness  for  whatever  pain 
I  may  have  caused  you.  Believe  me — 
I  am  very  sorry — I  thought  at  one  time 
it  might  have  ended  differently " 

**A11  right,"  said  he.  ** Don't 
trouble  about  that.  Good-by,  Violet." 
He  turned  once  more,  and  went  off 
down  the  hill,  leaving  the  girl  to  re- 
join her  friends  with  the  conscious- 
ness at  her  heart  that  a  great  event 
had  happened  in  her  life,  with  what 
probable  consequences  she  could  not 
at  all  foresee.  She  knew  that  it  was 
better  for  both  that  this  definite  expla- 
nation should  have  been  made,  and  an 
end  put  to  a  hopeless  condition  of  af- 
fairs ;  and  yet  memory  went  back  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years  with  some- 
thing of  regret,  and  in  her  secret 
heart  she  was  hoping  that  her  now 
discarded  lover  would  not  think  too 
harshly  of  her  in  the  years  to  come. 

** Where  is  Mr.  Miller,  Violet?" 
asked  Mrs.  Warrener  when  Violet  had 
rejoined  the  two  who  had  gone  on. 

'*  He  has  gone  back  to  the  yacht." 

Her  friend  regarded  her  with  curious 
eyes. 

**  You  have  been  quarrelling  again," 
she  said. 

**No,  not  at  all." 

**Well,  you  will  get  to  the  end  of 
these  disagreements  when  you  marry, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener  with  a 
smile.  **That  is  always  the  way. 
Young  people  are  always  quarrelling, 
because  they  are  jealous,  and  exacting, 
and  unreasonable;  they  get  to  know 
each  other  better  when  they  are  mar- 
ried." 

The  girl's  cheeks  burned  red. 

"There  is  no  use  speaking  of  that, 
Mrs.  Warrener.  Mr.  Miller  and  I  will 
never  be  married." 

The  little  fair-haired  woman  laugh- 
ed :  she  was  not  to  be  deceived — she 
had  observed  too  much  of  the  ways  of 
young  people  in  love. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said,  in  her 
quiet,  shrewd  way.  **It  is  always 
parting  for  ever  and  ever — over  the 
wearing  of  some  trinket  or  the  giving 
an  extra  dance  to  a  rival.  A  solemn 
farewell  for  life;  and  the  next  day 
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£hej  meet  and  make  it  up  quite  easily. 
What  is  it  all  about,  Violet  ? " 

*•  If  you  please,  dear  Mrs.  Warrcner, 
I  would  rather  not  speak  of  it,"  the 
girl  said  gently;  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter. 

But  as  George  Miller  went  down  the 
hill  and  along  the  shore  toward  the 
bay  where  the  yacht  lay,  his  private 
thoughts  were  scarcely  so  composed 
and  cheerful  as  his  manner  of  bidding 
good-by  to  Violet  had  ostensibly  been. 
It  was  not  pleasant  for  a  businesslike 
young  man  to  know  that  he  had  been 
spending  two  or  three  years  of  his  life 
in  chasing  a  rainbow.  Then  there 
would  be  the  confession  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  failed ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  this  girl  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
make  his  wife  publicly  declaring  that 
she  preferred  James  Drummond— a 
man  of  six  or  seyen-and-thirty,  who 
would  cage  her  up  in  a  small  cottage 
on  a  narrow  income  and  expect  her  to 
become  a  sort  of  upper  housemaid. 
Not  much  chance  for  her  now  of  driv- 
ing in  the  Park,  which  even  as  a  girl 
she  had  enjoyed. 

What  fascination,  what  enchant- 
ment had  so  perverted  her  mind  ? 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more 
bitter  he  became,  until  he  had  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  his  rival  had 
been  for  years  trying  to  cajole  the 
girPs  affections,  that  he  might  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  man.  If  Mr. 
Miller  had  been  in  his  right  mind,  he 
would  have  burst  out  laughing  at  this 
suggestion;  but  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind;  and  his  jealous  fancy 
brooded  over  the  idea  until  ho  was 
ready  to  believe  that  the  small  yacht 
out  there,  lying  peacefully  in  the  bay, 
contuned  one  of  the  most  treacherous, 
specious,  and  malicious  villains  that 
had  ever  cursed  the  world. 

He  got  into  the  dingey  and  rowed 
out  to  the  Sea  Pyot.  Mr.  Drummond 
got  up,  took  the  painter  from  him, 
and  helped  him  to  get  on  board. 

"Where  are  the  others  ?  "  he  said. 

'  *  Qone  on  further  than  I  cared  to  go. " 

He  sat  down  again  and  took  to  his 
^k;  the  younger  man  went  below. 


In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Miller  came 
up  to  the  top  of  the  companion  stairs. 

"Can  you  let  me  have  the  knife  I 
lent  you  last  night  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  in  my  cabin  somewhere;  if 
yon  want  it,  1*11  go  down  and  get  it." 

"I  would  rather  have  it,"  was  the 
answer. 

So  Mr.  Drummond  followed  him 
down  stairs.  What  was  his  surprise 
to  see  that  Miller  had  put  on  the  table 
of  the  saloon  a  knapsack  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  that  it 
was  partially  packed. 

"What  are  you  about?"  he  said 
with  a  stare. 

"I  mean  to  leave  you  now,"  the 
young  man  said  calmly.  "  I  owe  you 
fourteen  cartridges.  There  they  are; 
they  are  No.  4,  but  I  suppose  that 
won^t  matter.  Can  you  give  me  the 
pen-knife  ? " 

James  Drummond  only  stared  the 
more. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*  *  What  I  tell  you.  1  am  leaving  the 
yacht." 

"But  what  is  the  matter  ? 

"Nothing." 

"Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"I  shall  walk  over  to  Loch  Aline^ 
and  get  some  boat  there." 

"Miller,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Tou  can't  walk  over  to  Loch 
Aline  to-day;  you  don't  know  the 
road.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an 
inn  there." 

"Nevertheless  I  am  going,"  the 
younger  man  said  with  a  sullen  de- 
termination. 

Most  men  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  told  him  he  might  go  a 
good  deal  further  than  Loch  Aline,  for 
aught  they  cared ;  but  Mr.  Drummond 
had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  young 
man. 

"  Is  it  a  quarrel  with  Violet  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  would  hit  it,"  said 
the  other,  with  an  evident  sneer.  "I 
see  you  have  expected  it.  Well,  are 
you  satisfied  ?  " 

There  was  altogether  something  in 
lQller*s  face  that  James  Drummond 
could  not  understand.    ^  began,  to 
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wonder  if  Miller  had  discovered  a 
whiskey  still  on  shore  and  drunk  him- 
self mad.  But  he  had  not  to  wait  for 
any  farther  explanation;  because  the 
rising  passion  of  the  young  man 
broke  through  his  forced  composure, 
and  he  began  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  angry  accusations.  Drummond 
had  inyeigled  away  the  girl  from  her 
people;  he  had  flattered  her  school- 
girl yanity  by  making  a  companion  of 
her;  knowing  that  she  was  practically 
engaged  to  one  who  had  her  father^s 
sanction,  he  had  treacherously  induced 
her  to  break  her  word :  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  Drummond  listened  to 
all  this  with  astonishment,  but  also 
with  absolute  self-control. 

^^I  have  a  great  mind,*^  said  he, 
*Ho  take  you  up  on  deck  and  drop 
you  overboard — ^that  might  cure  you 
of  your  madness.  Whoever  has  put 
all  this  stuff  into  your  head  ? " 

*' Don't  try  to  deceive  me  any  fur- 
ther I "  Miller  said,  with  his  lips  white 
with  angry  excitement.  '*You  have 
done  it  well  enough  already.  Tou 
knew  I  was  to  marry  the  girl — ^you 
knew  her  father  wished  it — and  yet 
you  set  to  work  to  draw  her  away 
from  me " 

'*Then  why  are  you  here?*'  said 
Drummond.  **  If  that  was  my  design, 
why  did  I  ask  you  to  join  us  here  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  looks  more  like 
bringing  you  two  together." 

"You  can't  blind  me  ! "  the  young 
man  cried  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
*^Tou  knew  the  mischief  was  done. 
You  knew  the  girl  was  ready  to  cut 
off  her  hand  for  you  if  you  asked  it. 
You  knew  that  she  gloried  in  her  in- 
fatuation  ^ 

"Look  here.  Miller,**  said  James 
Drummond,  with  a  dangerous  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows.  "I  believe  you  are 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  You  may 
talk  nonsense  about  me  to  your  heart's 
content;  but  leave  Violet  out  of  it. 
Gracious  Heavens,  I  wonder  to  hear 
you,  man  I  You  pretend  to  love  the 
girl;  and  you  go  mad  like  this  with 
childish  surmises.  Why  not  go  frank- 
ly to   her,    and   learn   for  yourself 


that    this    is    mere    dreaming    and 
folly » 

"Yes,  and  then?"  exclaimed  the 
younger  man.  "What  then?  I  find 
she  draws  herself  up — boasts  of  her 
love  for  you — has  not  even  the  shame- 
facedness  to  deny  it — and  then  you 
pretend  you  know  nothing  about  it  I 
Bah  ! " 

He  turned  to  the  knapsack  and  con- ' 
tinned  his  packing.     For  a  second  or 
two  James  Drummond  stood  absolutes 
ly  silent. 

"Mller,  do  you  know  what  yon 
said  just  now  ?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Was  that  a  lie?** 

"You  know  it  was  no  lie.  You 
have  stolen  the  girl  from  me.  What 
is  the  use  of  having  more  words  about 
it?** 

He  went  up  on  deck.  The  beauti- 
ful, fair,  still  world  around  him  seem- 
ed part  of  a  dream;  he  could  have 
prayed  for  a  bolt  of  God's  lightning 
to  break  the  awful  silence  and  assure 
him  that  he  lived.  He  was  in  a  trance 
from  which  he  could  not  escape;  he 
was  a  dreamer  that  wrestles  with  his 
dream  and  strives  to  awake.  It  was 
no  joy  to  this  man  to  hear  that  a 
young  girl  had  offered  him  the  trea- 
sure of  her  first  love.  An  infinite  sad- 
ness filled  his  heart  and  blinded  his 
eyes;  the  wild  pulsations  within  his 
breast  seemed  so  many  stabs  of  re- 
morse; his  imagination  was  stunned 
by  a  gloomy  sense  of  the  irrevocable. 

He  did  not  stir  when  George  Miller 
came  up  on  deck.  He  regarded  him 
as  if  he  too  were  part  of  this  wild, 
strange  dream,  as  the  young  man 
hauled  up  the  dingey,  dropped  his 
knapsack  into  it,  and  got  in  himself. 

"Miller  I** 

"WeU?" 

"There  is  some  frightful  mistake 
about  all  this.  Wait  till  they  come 
back.'* 

* '  No,  thank  you.  Gkx)d-by.  I  have 
put  an  address  on  my  gun  case;  if 
you  can  put  it  on  board  a  goods 
steamer,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.** 

lliere  was  a  splash  of  ^  ^E¥jS 
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oars,  and  the  amall  boat  drew  away 
toward  the  shore. 

It  was  not  for  an  honr  after  that 
James  Dmnimond  saw  any  other  signs 
of  life  along  that  solitary  coast ;  then 
three  figures  came  down  to  the  rocks, 
and  a  shawl  was  waved.  He  called 
up  two  of  the  men  and  sent  them 
ashore  with  the  gig.  That  hoar  of 
self-commanion  seemed  to  have  left 
his  face  somewhat  tired. 

'« Where  is  Mr.  MiUer  ? ''  said  Mrs. 
Warrener;  she  guessed  he  had  gone, 
when  she  saw  the  dingey  on  shore. 

*^He  is  gone  away— to  Loch  Aline,*' 
said  Mr.  Drammond  calmly.  **I 
want  to  speak  to  Violet  by  herself 
about  this.  Violet,  will  yon  come 
down  to  the  saloon  for  a  minute  ? " 

She  followed  him  down  the  steps 
and  into  the  saloon;  and  he  shut  the 
door.  She  was  trembling  a  little; 
why,  she  scarcely  knew.  Nor  could 
she  understand  the  great  sadness  of 
his  face  as  he  regarded  her. 

**  Violet,"  he  said,  **is  it  true  what 
he-says  I " 

She  involuntarily  retreated  an  inch 
or  two ;  and  her  fingers  were  clenched 
in  on  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

**  He  told  you  then  f "  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

*'Tes.  Let  us  be  frank.  It  is  not 
true — my  child,  my  child,  you  must 
tell  me  it  is  not  true." 

He  clasped  her  hands  in  his;  and 
for  a  second  she  was  frightened  by  the 
intensity  of  emotion  visible  in  his  face. 
But  her  native  courage  did  not  forsake 
her.  Her  face  was  white  enough ;  but 
she  said,  without  a  quiver  in  the  low 
voice — 

**  And  why  do  you  wish  me  to  say 
that?" 

"  Dont  you  know— don't  you  know, 
my  poor  child  ? "  Have  I  kept  my  se- 
cret so  well  f  Don't  yov  know  how  I 
have  loved  you,  and  hidden  away  all 
my  love  for  you — so  that  I  thought 
you  had  not  even  a  suqncion  of  it  that 
would  grieve  you— all  to  see  you  hap- 
py as  a  young  girl  should  be  happy, 
with  a  young  husband,  and  plenty  of 
Menda,  and  a  bri|^  gay  world  before 


her  t  And  now — have  I  betrayed  my 
trust — but,  Violet,  it  cannot  be  tru^— 
you  have  had  a  quarrel " 

She  had  been  drinking  in  every 
word — ^her  pathetic,  anxious  face  turn- 
ed up  to  his — ^her  eyes  swimming  in 
tears.  And  when  phe  seemed  fully  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  words 
he  was  suddenly  interrupted.  She 
uttered  a  quick,  low  cry  of  joy,  and 
hid  her  face  in  his  breast.  The  assure 
ance  she  had  longed  for  was  given. 

He  put  his  two  hands  on  the  nek 
folds  of  dark  hair,  and  put  back  hef 
head,  and  looked  down  into  her  eyea 
with  a  wonderful  tenderness  and  Md- 
ness  in  his  look. 

''What  is  done  cannot  be  undone 
— ^I  wish  for  your  sake,  child,  it  could* 
I  have  destroyed  your  life  for  you — 
you,  a  young  girl,  just  beginning  to 
know  how  fresh  and  beautiful  the 
world  is " 

'*  Did  I  know  it  was  beautiful  until 
you  taught  me  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  low 
voice.  ''Have  you  not  shown  me 
what  it  is  to  be  gentle,  and  noble,  and 
unselfish  f  When  I  have  been  in  your 
hojise  I  have  been  happy :  outside  of 
it,  never.  And  I  thank  Qod  for  giving 
me  such  a  friend. " 

"A friend — ^if  it  had  only  remained 
at  that  I"  he  said.  "That  would 
have  been  better  for  you,  Violet." 

Her  answer  was  a  singular  one. 
She  gently  released  herself  from  his 
embrace.  She  took  up  his  hand,  and 
timidly  kissed  it 

"  You  are  more  than  my  friend :  you 
are  my  lord  and  master,"  the  girl  said 
with  a  proud  humility :  and  then  she 
silently  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 
That  interview  was  something  for  a 
man  to  think  of  during  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Now  during  the  remainder  of  that 
day  some  shade  of  melancholy  seemed 
to  hang  about  the  spirits  of  this  little 
party  of  travellers,  which  Mrs.  War- 
rener naturally  attributed  to  the  fact 
of  Violet  having  quarrelled  with  her 
sweetheart.  She  would  have  the 
map  examined  to  see  the  number  of 
miles;  and   hoped  he  would,  if  he 
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failed  to  reach  the  place,  have  suffi- 
cient' sense  to  claim  hospitality  from 
some  farmer.  Amy  was  inclined  to  be 
cross  with  her  friend;  for  she  could 
not  understand  why  a  girl  who  was 
so  amiably  disposed  toward  those 
around  her  should  be  so  cruel  to  a 
gentleman  who  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  asking  her  to  become  his  wife. 
On  the  other  hand,  Violet  was  more 
than  ordinarily  affectionate  toward 
her  former  school  companion;  and, 
not  content  with  giving  her  a  couple 
of  lace  handkerchiefs  which  had 
somehow  got  among  her  things,  would 
press  on  her  acceptance  the  much  more 
valuable  box  of  elaborately  cut  ivory 
which  contained  them. 

**  Do  you  know,  Violet,"  the  girl  re- 
marked, ''what  mamma  said  about 
you  the  other  day  ?  " 

**I  hope  it  was  something  very 
nice?" 

'*  She  said  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
you  your  ears  were  fastened  to  your 
head." 

'*  Because  otherwise  Pd  lose  them  ? " 

"No.  Because  you*d  give  them 
away.  I  don*t  know  how  you  manage 
to  keep  anything." 

The  calm  afternoon  wore  away ;  they 
had  a  quiet  dinner  in  the  saloon  in  the 
evening ;  after  dinner  they  sat  up  on 
deck,  in  the  warm  night  air,  to  watch 


the  moonlight  rise  over  the  black 
hills.  Then  by-and  by  the  ladies  went 
below,  and  James  Drummond  was  left 
alone. 

Somehow  as  he  sat  there  and  be- 
thought him  of  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  day,  and  of  the  new  future 
that  lay  before  him,  a  singular  and 
glad  change  of  feeling  set  in.  He 
would  accept  the  great  gift  that  had 
been  given  him,  not  to  rejoice  over 
it  as  an  acquisition,  but  to  cherish  it 
tenderly  as  a  trust.  If  it  did  seem  so 
that  this  girl  had  placed  her  future  in 
his  hands,  he  y^ould  requite  her  confi- 
dence with  an  unceasing  love  and  de- 
votion. Nay,  he  grew  bolder  than 
that.  He  would  take  it  that  the  high- 
est point  in  his  life,  too,  had  been 
reached ;  long  after  he  had  hoped  for 
such  a  thing,  the  bright  beautiful  time 
of  existence  had  arrived — ^the  year 
had  yet  its  spring-time  in  it — the  sing- 
ing season  of  the  birds  was  not  yet 
over — ^there  were  sweet  roses  yet  un- 
blown— and  a  woman's  heart  and  eyes 
to  grow  proud  and  glad  at  his  ap- 
proach. At  last — at  last  I  All  the 
happy  centuries  the  world  had  rolled 
through  seemed  but  to  have  led  up  to 
this  one  culminating  joy.  Now  the 
heart  might  break — now  life  might 
go— aince  the  best  the  world  contained 
had  been  pressed  to  his  bosom  I 


SUNSET  VERSUS  SUNRISE. 


TO  see  the  rising  of  the  god  of  day 
Is  not  to  be  despised  once  in  a  way. 
The  blushing  rapture  of  the  timid  mom 
Escaping  from  the  cold,  gray,  silent  dawn 
^o  meet  his  flashing  face  and  gracious  kiss- 
Well,  one  might  make  a  sacrifice  for  this. 
But  oh  1  a  sunset  is  the  Heaven's  psalm 
Exultant  o*er  the  Mighty  Victor's  palm  t 
A  miracle  play  of  clouds,  whose  splendors  brim 
The  western  horizon.    With  stately  swim 
They  rise  up  to  the  zenith,  hushed,  and  grand. 
While  crimson  glory  floods  both  sky  and  land  I 
Oh  "  early  birds  "  I  and  ye  still  sleeping  on, 
Has  sunset  venui  sunrise  lost  or  won  ? 


Funrt  BiAifcow. 
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I  WAS  encamped  for  a  while  near 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
Ticinity  of  a  camp  of  Bedouins,  of 
whom,  a  part  of  ^e  time,  I  was  the 
guest.  Orientalists  make  a  point  of 
calling  them  Bedawin,  which  is  some- 
thing after  the  pronunciation  of  the 
native,  but  in  order  to  be  understood 
by  all  I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  ac- 
cepted and  older  nan^e.  Besides,  if 
the  practice  of  pronouncing  like  the 
Arabs  were  observed,  it  would  lead  to 
some  confusion.  Aceldama  would 
be  caUed  Agheld^ma,  Eedron  Ehed- 
ron,  and  so  on.  Further,  it  is  not  in 
the  capacity  of  £nglish  letters  to  give 
all  the  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 
Agheldftma  and  sheikh,  for  instance, 
give  after  all  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  way  these  words  are  pronounced 
by  the  natives. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  Mahmoud, 
was  in  the  neighboring  camp,  but  only 
a  small  number  of  his  people  were  with 
him;  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  in  all. 
Their  presence  afforded  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  some  notes  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bedouins  inhabiting  this 
region  of  country,  which  I  was  not 
sorry  to  avail  myself  of. 

The  ground  on  which  our  tents  were 
pitched  was  of  pleasant  aspect,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  in  which  the  bulbul, 
or  Palestine  nightingales,  continuously 
sang  their  songs,  and  once  in  a  while 
a  gorgeous  blue  kingfisher  displayed 
his  plumage.  In  sight  were  the  potato- 
blossoms  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and 
strewn  on  the  ground  underneath  lay 
some  of  its  yellow  fruit,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  full  of  ashes  and  bitterness 
within.  On  the  borders  of  the  stream 
were  little  wrens  hopping  among  the 
branches  of  the  tamarisk.  In  the 
neighborhood  was  a  thorny  tree,  which, 
according  to  the  spiritual  authorities, 
bears  the  true  balm  of  Gilead,  whose 
oil  is  sought  and  carried  away  by  the 
enthoaiastic  pilgrims  as  a  panacea  for 


human  ills.  Across  the  Jordan  to  tha 
east  arose  the  dark  blue  mountains  of 
Moab,  extending  from  north  to  south 
like  an  unbroken  wall ;  to  the  west  the 
hills  of  Judea  with  their  white,  chalky 
cliffs ;  to  the  south  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  shining  under  a  con- 
stant sun.  Around  us  were  the  plains 
— the  old  historical  plains  which  wer« 
once  the  gardens  of  Cleopatra,  a  muni- 
ficent gift  of  the  enamored  Antony, 
and  by  turns  the  property  of  Herod 
and  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  who 
lived  in  state  around  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  princely  revenue  gath- 
ered from  this  once  fertile  soil. 

The  chief,  Mahmoud,  made  us  the 
first  visit,  with  a  half  dozen  followers. 
The  usual  mouth  hospitalities  were  of- 
fered, such  as  the  coffee  and  the  chi- 
bouque, which  were  accompanied  with 
the  usual  hyperbolical  compliments, 
and  the  graceful  raisipg  of  the  hand 
from  the  mouth  to  the  forehead.  Our 
pigeon  Arabic  only  served  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  conversational  domain, 
and  tiie  services  of  the  dragoman  were 
soon  brought  into  requisition.  As  they 
sat,  Mrs.  B  and  her  daughter  ^of  our 
party  asked  a  question  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tent  as  a  pretext  for  taking  a 
look  at  the  sons  of  the  desert,  and  the 
sitting  Arabs  ignored  their  presence. 
This  furnished  an  interesting  trait: 
their  exquisite  politeness  toward  the 
stranger  of  the  male  sex  and  their  in- 
difference toward  the  other  sex.  This 
conduct  piqued  handsome  Miss  B,  who 
said  she  could  not  see  the  poetry  in 
the  barbarous  nature  which  some  peo- 
ple admired.  The  eyes  of  Mahmoud 
had  passed  over  her  as  if  she  were  a 
part  of  the  far-off  Moab  mountains. 

After  a  visit  of  half  an  hour  and 
many  assurances  of  lasting  friendship, 
our  guests  left  us.  The  bearing  and 
courtesy  of  the  chief  suggested  a 
grandee  of  Spain  iur  le  retour,  a  I>on 
C»sar  dc  Bazan  in  his  moments  of  dig- 
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nity.  One  of  the  results  of  the  yisit 
was  the  loss  of  several  spoons,  two 
tootli-brushes,  and  a  piece  of  soap. 

B,  the  father  of  Miss  B,  just  men- 
tioned, was  something  of  a  naturalist, 
and  when  Mahmoud  saw  the  enthusias- 
tic collector  energetically  beating  about 
in  the  sun  for  specimens  of  plants  and 
•hells,  he  followed  his  movements 
with  interest,  then  tapped  his  fore- 
head with  his  forefinger,  and  shook  his 
head,  intimating  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  there.  After  this  he  was 
observed  to  treat  B  with  that  unusual 
consideration  which  Arabs  pay  to  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind.  Thereafter  B 
was  quizzed  by  his  daughter,  never 
■low  in  seizing  any  pretext  for  mirth, 
concerning  the  bee  in  his  bonnet,  in 
which  she  imitated  the  tapping  of  the 
forehead  and  shaking  of  the  head  of 
the  Bedouin  chief  in  a  way  that  showed 
natural  aptitude  for  mimicry. 

B  and  myself,  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  from  Mahmoud,  re- 
paired to  the  camp  of  our  neighbors, 
directing  our  steps  to  the  principal 
tent,  which  was  looped  up  in  front. 
Part  of  the  tent  was  closely  screened 
off  for  the  women ;  the  middle  portion 
of  the  apartment  into  which  we  en- 
tered was  supplied  with  Turkish  car^ 
pets  and  cushions  something  the  worse 
for  wear.  The  chief  took  us  each  by 
the  hand  and  ushered  us  to  seats  on 
the  carpets  with  a  courtesy  not  unwor^ 
thy  a  courtier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Besides  the  chief,  were  three  other 
Bedouins,  who  according  to  the  hier- 
archy of  the  tribe  were  assigned  places 
on  the  carpets,  while  several  others,  of 
subordinate  position,  apparently,  squat- 
ted on  the  ground  off  the  carpets.  Oof- 
fee  was  prepared,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  dinner,  in  our  presence. 

Before  we  began  to  cat  there  was 
the  hand-wash  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 
The  water  was  poured  on  our  hands 
out  of  a  jug  outside  the  tent,  about 
half  a  pint  being  allotted  to  each.  The 
process  was  brief.  The  Arabs  swung 
their  hands,  flapped  them  on  their  gar- 
ments, and  it  was  done — and  they  were 
no  cleaner  than  before.    This  clearly 


was  not  the  hygienic  operation  which 
Mahomet  intended  it  to  be,  but  as  ma^ 
be  inferred  from  this  description,  peo< 
pie  here  as  elsewhere  are  prone  to  obey 
the  letter  of  the  law  rather  than  its 
spirit.  I  observed  subsequently  that 
when  they  desired  to  cleanse  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  they  rubbed 
their  hands  with  sand,  and  on  rare  oc- 
casions with  soap. 

Semi-purified,  we  returned  to  our 
places  in  the  tent,  and  the  repast  was 
served  without  a  woman  in  sight.  It 
consisted  of  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  thin 
batter  cakes  and  overhanging  the 
sides,  the  bowl  being  filled  with  boiled 
rice  saturated  with  grease,  probably 
butter  made  from  goat^s  or  camel's 
milk;  in  the  centre  of  the  rice  was 
piled  up  a  quantity  of  boiled  mutton. 
The  chief  setting  the  example,  we  fell 
to  on  this  mess,  while  the  retainers  and 
our  dragoman,  off  the  carpets,  eyed  us 
with  envy  and  watered  mouths. 

For  a  man  accustomed  to  a  knife  and 
fork  the  eating  presented  difilculties, 
which,  however,  were  partially  over- 
come by  closely  observing  the  men  who 
have  never  known  any  other  aid  in  this 
way  than  what  nature  has  given  them. 
Yet  they  have  an  etiquette  which  gov- 
erns them  as  tyrannically  as  our  own. 
Only  the  right  hand  may  be  thrust  into 
the  bowl.  He  who  eats  with  the  left  is 
ill  bred,  and  he  who  employs  both  is  a 
glutton.  We  imitated  our  hosts  as  well 
as  we  could;  thrust  the  right  hand 
into  the  rice,  made  a  bowl  of  it  the 
size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  squeezed  the  su- 
perfluous water  and  grease  out  of  it, 
and  twitched  it  into  the  mouth  by  a 
dexterous  movement  of  the  thumb,  after 
the  Bedouin  manner,  pronouncing  oc- 
casionally the  indispensable  ^'  taTb  "  in 
compliment  to  the  Amphitryon. 

Another  feature  of  Arab  etiquette 
was  to  confine  oneself  to  the  same  place 
in  taking  from  the  bowl,  each  one 
making  his  own  hole  and  remaining 
therein.  In  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
past there  is  not  much  trouble  in  ob- 
serving the  rule ;  but  when  the  general 
level  of  tiie  rice  and  mutton  lowered 
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it  required  care  to  remain  on  the  pre- 
empted domain,  and  not  invade  that 
of  the  neighbor.  The  rule  was  hardly 
observed  by  my  neighbor  on  the  left, 
who  was  a  voracious  eater,  with  an  in- 
differently clean  hand;  he  at  length 
ate  away  the  barrier,  entered  my  terri- 
tory, and  pushed  me  to  the  right,  where 
I  fed  on  a  narrow  ledge  until  my  ap- 
petite was  satisfied;  when  this  gave 
way,  and  the  two  holes  merged  into 
one,  I  stopped. 

To  a  man  seated  at  one  of  Delmoni- 
co*s  inviting  tables  the  nourishment 
described  may  appear  unsavory;  but 
to  a  hungry  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  it  was  different,  and  both  B 
and  myself  ate  of  the  great  platter 
with  pleasure  a  few  minutes  after  it 
was  brought  in,  for  in  the  beginning 
it  was  too  hot  for  us,  although  not  for 
our  neighbors,  who  had  a  skilled  way 
of  dancing  the  rice  about  between  their 
fingers  to  cool  it,  which  we  endeavor- 
ed in  vain  to  acquire.  They  also  dex- 
terously stripped  the  meat  from  the 
bone,  one  finger  going  down  and  ris- 
ing after  another  on  the  burning  mut- 
ton, as  if  playing  a  lively  air  on  the 
violin. 

Our  old  proverb  tells  us  that  fingers 
were  anterior  to  forks ;  and  if  we  of  to- 
day had  been  bom  a  thousand  years  ear- 
lier, it  is  probable  that  we  would  have 
had  no  prejudice  on  the  subject.  To 
realize  how  deeply  rooted  this  is  we 
have  only  to  think  of  the  aversion  in- 
spired in  polite  society  by  him  who  eats 
with  his  knife.  He  may  be  intelligent, 
good,  and  wealthy,  yet  this  act  will  fix 
his  social  status  beyond  peradventure. 
And  still  it  is  simply  a  question  of  in- 
troducing into  the  mouth  three  or  four 
prongs  of  silver  instead  of  an  inch  or 
two  of  a  blade  of  steeL  The  fork  peo- 
ple aver  that  there  is  danger  in  using 
the  knife,  while  the  knife  people  af- 
firm that  there  is  fully  as  much  in 
using  the  fork.  The  cases  where  the 
knife  man  cuts  himself  are  probably 
rare,  and  this  argument  is  doubtless 
employed  to  give  reason  to  those  who 
eat  with  a  fork.  From  an  esthetic 
point  of  view,  it  it  certainly  more  plead- 


ing to  look  at  a  man  who  uses  the  fork. 
From  the  same  point,  after  divesting 
oneself  of  conventional  opinions,  it  is 
perhaps  more  pleasing  to  regard  him 
who  performs  the  ofilce  with  his  fin- 
gers— ^not  fingers  that  arc  all  thumbs, 
hut  clean,  clever,  and  graceful  fingers. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  done  by  a 
Christianized  Arab  woman.  Her  hands 
were  small  and  handsome,  which  in- 
deed are  characteristic  signs  in  her 
race.  Just  before  the  repast  her 
hands,  already  clean,  were  bathed  in 
lemon-water  and  dried  on  a  soft  per- 
fumed napkin.  Each  bit  of  viand  was 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  a  natural 
charm  which  invested  the  act  with 
poetry.  She  ate  heartily  as  well  as 
gracefully.  When  through,  she  washed 
her  hands  with  sweet-smelling  soap, 
the  attendant  pouring  fresh  water  on 
them  before  they  were  dried. 

That  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
scene  of  finger- eating  was  owing  to  the 
fact  of  her  being  a  Christian,  as  Arabs 
of  Moslem  faith  veil  before  strangers, 
except  those  of  Egypt,  who  veil  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  fellahin  throughout  the 
Turkish  domains,  whose  abject  condi- 
tion renders  them  indifferent  in  this 
particular.  The  women  of  the  fellahin 
not  only  eat  in  public,  but  perform 
other  acts  which  it  would  be  indis- 
creet to  describe.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  veiling  among  Moslems 
of  the  town  is  more  closely  adhered  to 
than  among  fJiose  of  the  desert,  where 
the  faces  of  the  women  are  occasionally 
seen. 

As  the  feast  progressed — ^to  return 
to  our  dinner — the  subordinates  con- 
tinued to  regard  us  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  dog  waiting  for  a  bone ; 
and  after  we  stopped  the  chief  in  his 
character  of  host  urged  us  to  take 
more.  He  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
ball  with  his  own  hand  and  to  attempt, 
by  gentle  persuasion,  to  introduce  it 
into  my  mouth ;  but  meeting  with  re- 
sistance he  twirled  it  into  his  own  with 
the  adroit  movement  which  challenged 
the  admiration  of  his  guests  each  time 
that  they  saw  it. 
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When  we  were  satisfied,  the  great 
platter,  still  about  half  full,  was  hand- 
ed over  to  the  waiting  group  of  attend- 
ants, who  ate  voraciously.  After  they 
had  finished,  a  small  portion  of  food 
still  remained.  It  was  taken  away, 
and  soon  the  sound  of  women's  voices 
mufiled  with  food  was  heard  through 
the  thin  partition.  That  is,  the  leav- 
ings of  the  man  were  given  to  the  wo- 
man, and  she  accepted  them  without 
a  murmur  because  she  knew  no  other 
treatment.  It  is  part  of  the  Arabic 
nature  to  be  polite  to  the  man  and  neg- 
lectful to  the  woman.  Fortunate  in- 
deed is  she  who  is  born  in  the  midst 
of  civilization.  We  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mind Mrs.  B  and  her  daughter  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed ;  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  see  them  with  the  same 
conviction  as  ourselves. 

We  were  furnished  with  soap  and 
water  after  the  remnants  of  food  had 
disappeared.  The  Arabs  went  through 
the  hand-ablution  after  us,  but  rather 
as  a  matter  of  form.  Then  the  coffee 
was  prepared,  and  of  such  fragrance 
that  the  manner  of  doing  it  deserves 
notice.  A  tin  pan,  something  the  shape 
of  a  soup  plate  perforated  like  a  nut- 
meg grater,  containing  a  few  green 
coffee  berries,  was  held  over  a  flame- 
less  wood  fire  by  a  long  handle.  As 
soon  as  the  grains  were  roasted  on 
one  side  they  were  singly  turned  over, 
and  when  done  were  mashed  hot  in  a 
hollowed  block  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
and  immediately  turned  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  which  was  allowed  to 
simmer  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
coffee  was  served,  of  slimy  thickness, 
and  of  excellent  aroma.  The  six  diners 
of  the  first  guild  could  not  however  at 
once  be  served,  owing  to  the  want  of 
cups,  of  which  there  were  only  three, 
more  or  less  cracked,  and  Mahmoud 
and  the  two  guests  first  partook.  In 
sipping  it  we  more  than  ever  realized 
the  fact  that  to  have  fragrant  coffee 
it  must  be  made  hot  from  the  roasting, 
which  housewives  and  cooks  would  do 
well  to  make  a  note  of,  as  it  b  for  their 
benefit  that  the  process  Is  described. 

It  was   plain   our  conviMi  prided 


themselves  on  their  breeding.  As 
they  sipped  the  coffee  they  made  a 
noise  with  their  lips  such  as  the  horse 
makes  in  drinking,  which  is  here  the 
sign  of  the  man  accustomed  to  the 
usages  of  polite  society ;  he  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it  noiselessly  being 
regarded  as  a  person  whose  social  edu- 
cation has  been  neglected. 

'*  Solace  of  the  soul,"  said  Mahmoud, 
making  the  sound  through  his  lips, 
<*he  that  possesses  thee,  a  pipe,  and  a 
mare,  is  blest  among  men.'* 

Next  pipes  were  handed  around,  the 
wants  of  the  stomach  being  satisfied. 
Mahmoud  slowly  puffed  his,  and  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  narcotic, 
remarked,  with  unctuous  conviction, 
**Life  is  sweet." 

What  pleased  him  most  in  our  equip- 
ments was  the  revolver,  which  he 
handled  with  infantile  wonder.  He 
and  his  people  possessed  nothing  but 
old,  long-barrelled,  match-lock  guns; 
hence  was  a  pistol  with  a  capacity  for 
shooting  six  times  a  terrible  instru- 
ment of  destruction.  It  is  related  that 
an  Englishman,  straying  from  his  party 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
Moab  mountains,  was  attacked  by  about 
thirty  Arabs,  when  ho  placed  his  back 
ag^nst  a  rock,  drew  his  revolver,  and 
shot  five  of  them,  the  rest  taking 
flight  and  crying  out  that  it  was  the 
devil  in  the  disguise  of  a  man.  But 
Mahmoud  was  more  in  the  movement 
than  these  Arabs  of  the  interior,  and 
it  was  his  ambition  to  possess  this 
arm. 

We  saw  some  of  the  women  of  the 
tribe  engaged  in  their  domestic  occu- 
pations. Two  were  grinding  grain 
with  probably  the  same  kind  of  prim- 
itive mill  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures : 
two  stones  resembling  a  couple  of 
small,  rough-hewn  grindstones,  one 
turning  on  the  other,  two  handles  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  upper  one  by  which 
to  turn.  They  sang  a  low,  nasal  ditty 
as  they  turned,  the  stones  making  an 
accompaniment  something  like  the 
grinding  of  one  of  our  coffee-mills. 
Another  was  engaged  in  churning,  the 
chum  consisting  of  a  goatskin  shorn 
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of  its  hair  and  sewed  up  at  the  ends, 
looking  like  the  carcass  of  the  animal 
from  whose  back  it  was  taken,  less  the 
head  and  legs.  It  was  hong  between 
two  upright  stakes,  and  was  swung 
back  and  forth  with  a  jerk  until  the 
butter  was  made,  usually  from  goat's 
milk.  Others  were  kneading  bread 
and  baking  it  on  the  glowing  embers 
in  cakes  about  an  inch  thick  or  less, 
and  as  large  as  a  good-sized  plate. 
The  Arab  on  a  journey  habitually  puts 
one  of  these  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread  in  his  breast  between  shirt  and 
skin,  and  when  it  is  brought  forth  for 
consumption  it  is  often  moistened 
with  his  perspiration.  Nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  offer  a  piece  of  it  to  a  com- 
panion, though  it  should  be  warm  from 
his  body.  With  this  and  the  sour 
mUk  of  the  camel,  he  will  journey  for 
days  without  other  food.  Nature  has 
giren  him  the  nature  of  the  camel — 
sobriety,  dry  flesh,  and  power  of  en- 
durance. 

By  way  of  exchanging  hospitalities, 
the  chief  and  his  three  principal  re- 
tainers were  invited  to  dine  with  us 
the  next  day,  our  dragoman  being  in- 
structed to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  after 
the  spoons,  knives,  and  any  other  lift- 
able  articles  around  the  tent.  They 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  decor- 
ously took  their  seats,  and  dignifiedly 
leaned  against  the  cushions  provided 
for  them  around  a  low,  round  table, 
which  was  set  in  European  fashion 
with  plates,  knives  and  forks.  They 
manifested  no  surprise,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  Arabic  nature.  Had 
we  begun  by  balancing  the  spoons  on 
our  noses,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  regarded  us  with  the  same  im- 
passability.  When,  however,  Mrs.  B 
and  her  daughter  took  their  places  at 
table  a  quick  glance  of  surprise  ap- 
peared, but  they  recovered  themselves 
immediately,  and  no  further  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  was  visible  during  the 
repast.  When  soup  was  served  they 
hesitated  about  beginning;  we  saw 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  and 
took  the  initiative,  they  following. 
thjiB,  throughout   the   dinner,   they 


waited  to  see  what  we  would  do,  and 
then  imitated  us  as  well  as  they  could. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  Mah- 
moud  made  the  usual  high-flown  com- 
pliments, and  they  returned  to  their 
camp.  The  dragoman  took  an  inven- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  tent  after 
their  departure,  and  only  one  spoon 
was  found  to  be  missing. 

The  next  day  I  was  present  at  a  trial, 
which  took  place  before  Mahmoud  as 
judge,  between  two  Bedouins  of  his 
tribe  but  of  different  camps,  for  the 
tribe  is  made  up  of  several  divisions. 
It  was  a  case  of  stealing  a  sheep.  The 
trial  was  under  a  tree,  the  judge  sit- 
ting, pipe  in  hand,  against  the  trunk, 
his  back  protected  by  an  old  cushion. 
When  I  came  into  court  he  informed 
me  of  what  was  going  on,  adding  that 
stealing  was  very  rare  among  his 
people.  Delicacy  naturally  forbade 
any  allusion  to  the  spoons  and  other 
trIOes  which  had  disappeared  from  our 
tent.  He  observed  with  solemnity,  as 
a  light  spiral  drift  of  smoke  curled 
around  his  turban, 

''  It  is  noble  in  man  to  respect  his 
neighbor's  property.  God  is  great 
and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet." 

*'The  expression  and  practice  of 
such  a  noble  sentiment,  O  Sheikh, 
does  you  honor,''  said  I,  adopting  the 
local  coloring.  He  pressed  my  hand 
and  ejaculated,  "Taib  !"  which  was 
the  **  retort  courteous." 

There  was  a  long  wrangle  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  and 
during  a  good  portion  of  the  time  they 
both  talked  at  once  in  that  energetic 
fashion  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Their  respective  friends  from  time  to 
time  also  put  in  a  word.  At  length 
the  court  demanded  silence,  and  it 
was  only  obtained  when  the  Judge 
menaced  the  disputants  with  a  club 
within  his  reach. 

'*I  have  smoked  three  pipes  since 
this  trial  began,"  said  the  Judge  sen- 
ten  tiously,  *'and  it  has  lasted  long 
enough.  The  thief  will  pay  forty 
piastres  down  on  the  ground  for  the 
stolen  sheep,  after  which  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  trial  for  the  assault." 
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Here  was  light  on  Arabic  law  among 
the  Bedouins.  The  man  from  whom 
the  animal  was  stolen  on  discovering 
the  thief  struck  him  with  his  hand 
and  endeavored  to  choke  him.  If  he 
had  struck  him  with  sword  or  club, 
the  assault  would  have  been  less  seri- 
ous from  the  Arabic  point  of  view ;  for 
it  is  not  considered  dishonorable  to  be 
struck  with  a  weapon,  but  an  indignity 
to  be  smitten  with  the  hand.  Thus 
the  case  was  complicated,  and  the 
Judge  simplified  it  by  trying  each 
grievance  apart.  The  thief  naturally 
endeavored  to  show  how  badly  he  had 
been  assaulted,  and  the  wrangle  began 
again,  he  winding  up  with  words 
something  like  these : 

*'Did  he  strike  me  with  a  sabre, 
O  wise  Judge  ?  No.  Did  he  beat 
me  with  a  gun,  or  even  a  stick  ?  No. 
If  he  bad,  I  should  have  felt  such 
blows  to  be  merited  for  the  fault  I 
committed  in  taking  his  sheep — ^which, 
by  the  way,  was  done  in  mistake — but 
instead  of  taking  some  arm  which  any 
honorable  man  takes  to  smite  another, 
what  did  he  do  ?  In  the  name  of  the 
Prophet,  what  did  he  do,  O  Judge  ? 
Tell  it  not  in  the  desert,  tell  it  not  in 
the  tents  of  the  women.  I  blush  to 
avow  it,  O  excellent  Sheikh  I  He 
outrageously  smote  me  with  his  hand ; 
he  choked  me  with  it,  and  I  still  live 
to  relate  it " 

The  Judge  here  interrupted  him, 
saying  that  he  had  smoked  three  pipes, 
and  the  trial  was  consequently  over. 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  give  his 
decision,  which  was  that  he  who  had 
struck  the  sheep-stealer  with  the  hand 
should  pay  him  for  his  wounded  honor 
eighty  piastres,  adding  by  way  of 
commentary,  that  no  member  of  his 
tribe  would  be  suffered  to  beat  a  man 
as  if  he  were  a  woman  or  a  child.  The 
commentary  was  interesting  for  the 
man  of  the  West,  in  the  light  it  threw 
on  the  condition  of  the  women  under 
the  tents.  Thus  the  man  who  lost  his 
sheep  was  mulcted  of  forty  piastres. 
Thereupon  the  court  adjourned. 

As  may  properly  be  inferred  from 
this  trial  and  the  loss  of  little  objects 


in  our  tent,  the  Arab  is  given  to  steal- 
ing. To  be  a  successful  robber  is  not 
considered  an  objectionable  trait  of 
character.  If  you  are  under  his  tent, 
and  have  eaten  salt  with  him,  then 
only  are  you  safe.  The  robbing  of 
members  of  his  own  tribe  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence;  it  is  considered  un- 
worthy of  the  Arab  gentleman,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  who  is  given  to  it 
does  not  altogether  forfeit  general  re- 
spect. In  other  words,  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  act  exactly  criminal. 

To  rob  an  enemy  is  heroic,  and  is 
celebrated  in  many  of  the  Arab  songs. 
He  who  is  bold  and  skilful  in  this 
way  is  held  up  to  the  youth  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  The  accounts  of 
such  exploits  inspire  the  same  spirit  of 
emulation  which  the  stories  of  Q^orge 
Washington  and  his  hatchet,  and  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  flying  his  kite  to 
catch  the  lightning,  do  in  our  boys. 

Camel  stealing  is  practised  more 
generally  than  other  hinds  of  robbery, 
owing  to  the  facilities  which  the  ani- 
mal offers  in  its  removal,  as  it  rises 
from  its  recumbent  position  and  walks 
away  without  noise  on  its  sponge-like 
feet.  When  a  band  are  bent  on  rob- 
bing, three  of  the  most  skilful  steal 
toward  the  camp  at  midnight.  The 
first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  dogs 
behind  the  tent,  and  they  fly  toward 
him  barking,  and  are  thus  led  off  some 
distance  in  his  pursuit.  The  second 
cuts  the  strings  tied  about  the  legs  of 
the  camels,  makes  them  rise  up  gently, 
leads  off  a  she  camel,  and  the  others 
follow.  While  he  is  doing  this,  the 
third  robber  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
tent-opening  with  a  club,  ready  to 
knock  down  any  one  issuing  from  it. 
When  he  sees  his  companion  well  out 
of  the  way  with  the  animals  he  runs 
after  him,  they  each  catch  a  camel  by 
the  tail  and  pull  vigorously,  and  the 
animals,  frightened,  start  off  on  a  nm, 
the  others  following  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  where  the  first  con- 
federate joins  them. 

There  is  joy  over  the  loot  success- 
fully carried  off,  but  when  the  robber 
is  caught  the  other  side  of  the  medal 
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is  seen.  Ho  becomes  the  prisoner  of 
the  first  man  who  touches  him,  is 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  taken  into 
his  tent,  where  he  is  soundly  beaten. 
A  ransom  is  demanded  of  him  of  a 
value  considered  proportionate  to  his 
means.  He  affects  poverty  and  giv6s 
a  false  name.  He  is  kept  on  low  fare, 
receives  an  occasional  beating,  and  is 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  a  tent  which 
is  a  rude  penance  for  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  freedom  of  the  desert. 
Meanwhile  the  haggling  goes  on 
about  the  ransom,  the  prisoner  offering 
a  small  one  and  his  keeper  asking  a 
large  one,  the  former  hoping  all  tho 
time  that  he  will  be  rescued  by  his 
fiiends.  The  ransom  is  sometimes  so 
heavy  that  the  prisoner's  possessions 
do  not  suffice,  and  his  friends  are 
obliged  to  come  forward  to  make  it 
up;  and  this  they  invariably  do  if 
necessary,  for  they  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  misfortune  with  a  tenacity 
rarely  found  in  other  peoples. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy 
had  been  established  between  us  Mah- 
moud  saluted  me  with  more  than  usu- 
al affability  as  I  approached  his  tent 
one  day,  the  salutation  being,  *' Peace 
be  with  you,"  which,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, is  quite  simple  compared  to 
the  extravagant  greetings  of  Cairo, 
where  an  acquaintance's  manner  of 
saying  good  morning  often  is,  *'May 
your  day  be  white  " ;  to  which  the  in- 
evitable response  is,  "May  yours  he 
like  mUk." 

He  asked  me  if  I  liked  his  people, 
and  if  I  did  not  think  they  were  hap- 
py. My  answers  were  such  as  he  ex- 
pected. There  was  something  else, 
however,  on  his  mind,  which  after  a 
silence  he  communicated  to  me.  He 
invited  me  to  come  and  live  with  him, 
saying  that  if  I  did  so,  he  would  give 
me  in  marriage  a  handsome  young 
giri  called  '*Tlie  Pearl,"  who  was  one 
of  his  relatives,  and  he  pointed  to 
where  she  was  at  that  moment.  My 
eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his  fin- 
ger, and  I  saw,  thirty  or  forty  yards 
olt^  a  symmetrical  girl  jerking  a  goat- 
L  back  and  forth— in  other  words, 


churning  goat's  milk — and  before  I 
could  stop  him  he  had  sent  for  her. 
She  swung  the  sloshing  fiuid  two  or 
three  times  vigorously  to  make  it  go 
for  some  time,  and  then  ran  toward 
us,  but  her  step  became  slower  when 
she  saw  there  was  a  stranger  present. 
Mahmoud  informed  her  of  the  propo- 
rtion he  had  made  to  me.  She  was 
sixteen,  with  the  development  of  one 
of  our  women  of  twenty.  A  veil  was 
partly  drawn  across  her  face  with  suf- 
ficient indiscretion  to  show  that  she 
was  comely.  She  looked  at  me  fur- 
tively, and  according  to  the  interpre- 
ter who  was  present,  asked  naTvely, 
**Does  my  lord  like  pilaff ''^  With- 
out waiting  for  instruction  the  inter- 
preter answered  in  the  affirmative, 
when  she  added,  **And  ra-hat-la- 
coom  ? "  To  which  a  like  answer  was 
given.  In  other  words,  her  chief  de- 
sire was  to  know  if  the  future  partner 
of  her  joys  and  sorrows  was  fond  of 
rice  and  something  resembling  fig- 
paste.  **TaT[b,  taUb,"  said  the  chief, 
waving  his  hand,  and  she  ran  away 
with  the  grace  of  a  gazelle.  "You 
see,"  pursued  the  chief,  "she  is  as 
lithe  as  one  of  the  willows  there  which 
overhangs  the  Jordan,  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  dream.  Are  you  a  sheikh  in 
your  country  beyond  the  sea?"  He 
was  informed  that  I  belonged  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  humanity,  when  he 
said  he  would  raise  me  to  chieftaincy 
on  my  wedding  day  with  the  young 
person  who  had  jusi  left  us.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  could  not  avail  myself 
of  his  matrimonial  offer,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  return  to  my  home. 

"Marry  her  for  the  time  you  live 
with  us,  and  when  you  leave  divorce 
her,"  was  his  reply,  which  was  a  sig- 
nificant commentary  on  the  marriage 
relations  of  this  curious  people. 

I  endeavored  to  explain  that  such  a 
union  would  be  considered  immoral  in 
my  country,  and  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion  could  not  be  entertained.  At 
this  he  removed  the  chibouque  from 
his  mouth,  emitted  a  long  thin  breath 
of  smoke,  and  philosophically  re- 
marked,  r^^^^l^ 
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"What  a  strange  people  ! " 
We  often  strolled  to  the  ford  of  the 
Jordan,  usually  designated  as  the  place 
of  John's  baptisms.  Around  us  were 
•swarthy  men  in  shirts  of  camel's  hair, 
girdled  at  the  waist,  who,  besides  sour 
milk  and  pilaf,  fed  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  who  drank  neither  wine 
nor  any  other  liquor.  We  idealized 
more  than  one  Abdallah  of  the  Wilder- 
ness into  likeness  with  that  Prophet 
whom  Pilate  regarded  as  the  agitator 
and  leader  of  a  new  faction.  Messiahs 
there  had  been  before,  but  they  took 
up  the  sword  to  spread  their  faith,  and 
perished  by  it.  At  length  there  came 
one  who  was  without  sword,  who 
spoke  evil  of  none,  and  laid  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  religion  of  love 
and  charity.  The  enthusiastic  man 
had  stood  in  the  turbid  stream  before 
us,  preaching  and  baptizing  the  mul- 
titudes who  come  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  Galilee.  We  had  come 
through  the  Wilderness  where  the 
forerunner  so  long  dwelt — ^that  dry, 
uninhabited  rep^on  lying  between  the 
hills  of  Judea,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Jordan — and  we  felt  in  looking  at  the 
dusky  men  of  this  waste,  that  we  had 
a  better  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
men  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
than  we  ever  had  before. 

We  were  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jericho,  once  called  the  **City 
of  the  Palms."  One  solitary  tree  of 
this  description  is  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  a  picture  of  desola- 
tion. The  ancient  palaces,  vast  cir- 
cus, and  avenues  lined  with  sycamore, 
balsam,  and  palm  trees,  were  no  more. 
Here  was  the  last  resting-place  of 
Herod  the  Great  after  being  driven  out 
of  Jerusalem ;  here  he  was  at  bay  until 
he  died,  still  practising  his  cruelty 
and  finding  his  pleasure  in  Hellenic 
and  Roman  amusements.  Over  this 
ground  he  drove  in  Roman  chariots; 
on  this  spot  he  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  gladiators. 
Of  all  these  splendors  there  are  now  a 
score  or  two  of  mud  huts,  with  corn- 
stalk roofs,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
brush  and  stones. 


About  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads 
are  covered  by  these  roofs,  and  they 
belong  to  a  small  tribe  of  the  most  ab- 
ject and  miserable  Arabs  in  Palestine. 
They  are  dirty,  attenuated,  licentious, 
poor,  and  indolent.  Their  originally 
black  hair  appeared  to  be  frizzled  by 
the  powerful  sun  into  a  reddish  brown, 
and  the  complexion  given  them  by 
the  sun  was  made  darker  through 
want  of  soap  and  water.  They  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt  by  Jew, 
Arab,  and  G^entile.  They  claim  kin 
with  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  dwelling  in 
the  south,  but  these  do  not  admit  the 
relationship.  They  represent,  in  a 
word,  the  lowest  type  of  humanity. 
Tet  forbidding  as  they  are,  they  have 
found  an  English  writer  who  calls 
them  "winsome,"  which  forces  those 
who  have  seen  these  poor  wretches  to 
a  conclusion  not  flattering  to  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  description. 

But  this  is  one  of  numerous  instances 
of  inexactitude  in  those  who  have 
written  concerning  this  country,  which 
arises  from  a  disposition  to  depend  on 
natives  such  as  dragomans  and  muka- 
rees  for  facts.  These  are,  as  every 
one  familiar  with  them  knows,  un- 
trustworthy in  any  statements  they 
make  which  may  be  in  the  remotest 
degree  against  their  interests.  The 
only  way  to  get  at  the  truth,  it  is 
haidly  necessary  to  say,  is  to  see  and 
verify  for  oneself. 

The  forlorn  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage, which  is  called  Er  Hiha,  insisted 
on  giving  us  a  "  fantasia  "  in  front  of 
our  tents.  Two  dozen  of  them,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  women,  formed  in 
front  of  the  camp,  with  that  strange 
shout  of  the  'Hrill  la  la  la"  peculiar 
to  Arab  women.  One  with  a  scarf  in 
each  band  advanced  before  the  others, 
and  danced  rather  by  contortions  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  body  and 
movements  of  the  arms  than  by  lifting 
of  the  feet.  It  was  the  dance,  a  trifle 
modified,  which  is  practised  through- 
out the  East,  but  of  course  not  in  the 
perfection  to  which  it  attains  in  the 
Almehs  of  Egypt,  so  graphically  de< 
scribed  by  one  or  two  French  writers. 
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The  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  Almehs, 
and  their  picturesque  costume,  have 
doubtless  largely  contributed  to  their 
reputation ;  and  when  described  by  a 
poet  like  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  *'Nile 
Notes  of  a  Howadji,"  they  are  in- 
vested with  many  charms.  A  gulf 
separates  the  dancers  of  the  Nile  from 
those  of  Jericho,  and  we  were  only  too 
willing  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
backshish.  There  was  some  grace  of 
movement  displayed,  but  there  was 
also  what  we  considered  a  certain  im- 
propriety for  the  eyes  of  our  two  gen- 
tle spectators,  and  this  added  to  our 
desire  to  send  them  away,  which  was 
effected  after  some  wrangling,  with- 
out which  nothing  is  accomplished  in 
the  East. 

Two  Arab  guards  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  Jerusalem,  in 
concert  with  the  people  of  Mahmoud^s 
tribe,  g^vc  us  another  *^ fantasia,'* 
consisting  of  songs  in  the  usual  nasal 
two-four  time,  the  singing  being  done 
by  the  women.  The  words  were  more 
or  less  improvised,  and  were  in  praise 
of  their  chief  and  ourselves.  In  those 
relating  to  us  the  stimulating  motive 
was  naturally  prospective  backshish. 
They  vowed  fidelity  to  their  chief;  he 
was  a  generous  captain  and  a  temor  to 
his  enemies;  he  was  a  generous  host  • 
and  the  camel  of  his  household,  the 
lion  of  the  desert,  and  the  jackass  of 
the  tribe — the  name  jackass  not  being 
given  in  the  uncomplimentary  sense 
which  we  usually  attach  to  it.  All 
this  in  the  vocative,  as,  O  camel !  0 
jackass  I 

The  singing  was  accompanied  with 
dodging,  swaying  to  and  fro,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  those  indescribable 
gutturals  and  grunts  which  are  a  part 
of  the  Arab  tongue.  A  rude  kind  of 
banjo  was  the  only  instrument  of  music 
used.  This  continued  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  became  very  monotonous. 

They  also  have  their  love  songs,  but 
they  are  not  generally  sung  in  public. 
Tlie  lover  places  himself  in  a  secluded 
spot,  within  hearing  of  the  beloved, 
and  sings  to  her  of  his  passion,  she  re- 
qK>nding  with  two  or  three  of  her  wo- 


men friends  if  his  addresses  be  favor- 
ably received.  He  thus  passes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night  in  calling 
her  the  nightingale  of  the  woods,  the 
bulbul  of  the  desert,  his  cherished  ga- 
zelle, and  similar  epithets.  If  his 
passion  be  reciprocated,  she  in  time 
confesses  that  he  is  her  camel  or  her 
jackass,  her  women  friends  joining  in 
the  chorus. 

The  camel-drivers  when  riding  or 
driving  often  sing  by  the  hour,  to 
beguile  their  long  journeys  and  stimu- 
late their  animals  to  a  brisk  pace ;  for 
the  camel  is  known  to  be  fond  of  this 
music,  indifferent  as  it  is. 

The  love  songs  say  little  of  the 
graces  of  the  mind  and  heart,  but 
dwell  monotonously  on  supposed  phy- 
sical perfections.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  towns, 
where  the  first  time  they  know  the 
woman  is  to  possess  her.  This  is  less 
so  among  the  Bedouins,  the  man  and 
wife  having  generally  passed  their 
childhood  together,  the  affection  of 
early  life  often  ripening  into  love. 
The  woman  of  the  desert  exercises  a 
certain  freedom  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
husband  which  is  denied  to  the  woman 
of  the  town,  and  there  are  instances 
where  she  meets  death  rather  than  be 
united  to  a  man  she  does  not  like.  A 
place  is  shown  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  near  Sinai,  called  the  Dam- 
sel's Rock,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  two  girls  who  were  to  have  been 
married  in  the  evening  to  men  they 
disliked,  went  up  to  this  elevation, 
twisted  their  long  hair  together,  and 
threw  themselves  from  the  precipice. 
There  is  not  sufScient  energy  of  char^ 
acter  in  the  woman  of  the  town  to  do 
this. 

The  Bedouins  are  more  nomadic 
than  is  generally  believed,  for  they 
seldom  stay  in  the  same  place  over 
three  or  four  days^enough  to  exhaust 
the  slight  pasturage  offered  by  their 
meagre  country — and  then  move  on  to 
other  grounds.  When  the  whole  tribe 
is  in  motion,  it  is  usually  preceded  sev- 
eral miles  by  half  a  dozen  horsemen  to 
reconnoitre.    They  are   followed   by 
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the  body  of  horsemen  and  camel-riders, 
then  come  the  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  the  she  camels  and  their 
youog;  after  these,  the  camels  and 
males  laden  with  the  tents  and  the 
prorisions,  and  lastly  the  women  and 
children. 

In  camping,  the  chief  usually  pitch- 
es his  tent  on  the  side  next  to  the 
Mediterranean,  for  it  is  from  that  side 
the  stranger  generally  comes,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  is  held  to  do  the 
honors.  He  thmsts  his  lance  into  the 
gronnd  alongside  of  this  temporary 
abode,  and  ties  his  horse  in  front  of  it, 
and  his  followers  do  the  same — at  least 
those  who  have  horses.  The  tent  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  the  right 
being  occupied  by  the  men  and  the 
left  by  the  women  and  small  children. 
There  is  some  effort  at  ornament  on 
the  men's  side,  while  the  women's  is 
the  receptacle  of  utensils  and  rubbish. 
When  there  is  a  stranger  in  the  men's 
apartment  feminine  eyes  may  general- 
ly be  observed  peering  through  the 
chinks  of  the  dividing  cloth,  with  that 
curiosity  which  belongs  to  the  sex  in 
all  lands. 

Travellers  often  confound  the  fellah 
with  the  Bedouin.  The  first  is  a  pea- 
sant who  cultivates  a  patch  of  ground 
in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  a  town 
or  village  where  he  sells  the  products 
of  his  garden.  Only  the  hillsides, 
valleys,  and  some  of  the  plains  of 
Judea  are  sufficiently  fertile  to  repay 
the  labor  of  cultivation.  The  Bedouin 
is  a  wanderer  of  the  plains  and  the 
desert,  who  looks  down  on  the  fellah 
and  his  peaceful  pursuit.  The  latter 
is  not  prepared  to  resort  to  arms  in 
defending  his  property,  and  the  former 
is.  The  Bedouin  is  ostensibly  a  stock 
raiser,  but  he  is  also  a  robber  and  a 
blackmailer,  by  profession.  His  prop- 
erty is  on  the  hoof— camels,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats— that  is,  when  he  has 
any.  He  has  a  certain  beat  over  which 
he  wanders ;  a  kind  of  reservation  ac- 
corded to  him  by  his  neighbors,  but 
from  which  he  makes  frequent  forays 
in  quest  of  plunder  and  new  pastures. 

ThG  treasure  of  a  Bedouin  family  is 


a  she  camel,  their  vanity  being  a  horse 
reserved  solely  for  the  master^s  use. 
The  camel's  milk  is  turned  into  butter, 
to  buy  barley  for  the  horse.  A  portion 
of  her  milk  goes  into  the  goatskin  for 
the  daily  nourishment  of  the  family. 
She  carries  the  provisions,  the  tent, 
and  the  women  and  children.  Sure, 
prudent,  and  humble,  she  is  of  general 
utility.  The  gayly  colored  Cloth  and 
fringe  are  for  the  horse — for  him  the 
coracole  and  *' fantasia."  The  camel 
is  the  worker  and  almost  the  provider 
of  the  family. 

The  modem  Abraham  has  no  title- 
deeds  to  the  land  over  which  he  roves, 
and  occasionally  he  gives  up  his  reser- 
vation accorded  to  him  by  custom  to 
seek  more  fertile  quarters.  He  also 
sometimes  does  it  involuntarily,  when 
vanquished  by  a  stronger  neighbor. 
The  tenacity  of  ownership  to  a  plot  of 
ground  which  characterizes  the  civil- 
ized man  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
him.  A  clear  atmosphere,  a  blue  sky, 
and  a  constant  sun,  with  liberty  to 
roam  wherever  he  lists,  comprise  his 
idea  of  happiness.  His  meagre  reve- 
nues come  from  his  animals.  His 
mare — ^when  he  owns  horseflesh  it  is  al- 
ways a  mare — gives  him  a  colt  almost 
every  spring,  which  he  sells  as  soon  as 
it  can  safely  be  separated  from  the 
mother.  The  young  of  camels,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  also  sold,  and  the  tri- 
fling wants  of  the  family  are  supplied 
from  day  to  day  from  the  sale  of  but- 
ter made  from  the  camels'  milk. 

So  far  no  insurance  company  has 
shown  enough  temerity  to  insure  this 
fortune  on  the  hoof,  and  with  reason, 
for  it  is  almost  as  precarious  as  a  for- 
tune in  the  fancy  stocks  of  Wall  street. 
Robbing  is  so  much  a  custom  of  the 
country,  that  the  rich  Bedouin  of  to- 
day maybe  the  poor  one  of  to-morrow. 
The  law  of  might  prevails,  as  far  as 
Syria  and  Palestine  are  concerned,  ex- 
cept in  the  strip  of  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem. 
What  takes  place  beyond  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea  is  almost  a  sealed 
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book.  Murders,  battles,  and  robberies 
oconr  daily,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
them.  With  the  aid  of  the  telegri^^^ 
and  ^e  newspaper  reporter,  we  can 
see  what  is  going  on  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  but  here  the  curtain  of 
a  semi-barbarous  condition  shuts  off 
our  view;  all  the  scenes  of  pillage  and 
B&assacre  are  hidden,  and  we  shall 
probably  never  know  of  them. 

There  is  but  little  discipline  in  a 
tribe,  and  little  exercise  of  power  by 
the  chief.  When  the  tribe  desire  to 
obtain  some  favor  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities through  a  pledge  of  their 
chief,  they  profess  for  the  latter  the 
greatest  respect  and  obedience.  Thus, 
in  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  the  chief  ap- 
pears as  an  autocrat  governing  men 
who  would  never  think  of  disputing 
his  authority ;  that  is,  when  he  has  a 
purpose  to  accomplish  of  the  kind 
named.  When  these  followers  get  out 
on  the  plains,  beyond  the  sight  of  the 
Turkish  governor  and  his  officers,  they 
are  capable  of  quarrelling  with  their 
chief  and  of  even  giving  him  the  lie. 
His  authority  over  them  is  rather  from 
personal  qualities  than  from  his  her- 
editary title  of  sheikh.  What  they 
most  prize  in  such  a  one  are  bravery, 
generosity,  and  hospitality.  Ordinari- 
ly the  leader  fares  no  better  than  the 
tribe,  although  his  wives  may  be  ar- 
rayed in  more  finery  than  her  neigh- 
bors, and  he  may  mount  a  swifter  mare 
than  his  subordinates. 

The  discipline  is  so  lax  that  the  tribe 
will  hardly  brook  orders  from  the 
chief.  If  an  important  project  is  en- 
tertained, it  is  discussed  in  republican 
fashion,  and  the  general  opinion  ascer- 
tained before  acticm  is  taken.  In  the 
matter  of  camping,  for  instance,  the 
chief,  instead  of  giving  orders,  selects 
what  he  considers  a  desirable  spot, 
having  an  eye  to  pasturage  and  water, 
and  pitches  his  tent,  thrusts  his  lance 
into  the  ground  and  ties  his  mare, 
when  the  others  usually  follow  his  ex- 
ample. A  part  of  the  tribe  always  imi- 
tata  him,  but  occasionally  some  are 
found  who  will  not  pitch  their  tents 
at  the  place  selected  by  their  chief, 
4 


but  move  on  to  what  they  consider 
more  desirable  ground. 

The  chieftaincy  is  sometimes  subject 
to  change.  Cowardice  and  imbecility 
are  apt  to  lead  to  forced  abdication, 
when  a  member  of  the  same  family  is 
elected  to  the  post.  Instances  are 
known,  however,  where  the  best  man 
has  been  selected^  irrespective  of 
family. 

The  control  which  the  chief  exer- 
cises, limited  as  it  is,  is  shared  by  an- 
other, whose  functions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  medicine  man  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  In  other  words,  to 
him  are  confided  the  care  of  the  soul 
and  the  body;  he  is  also  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  office 
descends  from  father  to  son,  and  may 
not  be  taken  from  him  who  fills  it  on 
any  pretext.  Thus  temporal  power, 
such  as  it  is,  rests  in  the  sheikh,  and 
the  spiritual  power,  such  as  it  is,  is 
vested  in  the  character  combining  the 
seer,  the  physician,  and  the  priest. 
His  qualifications  as  a  doctor  are  slen- 
der. He  makes  no  headway  against 
small-pox,  which  is  the  most  fatal  mal- 
ady of  his  people.  Indeed,  he  does 
not  go  near  the  patient,  but  prescribes 
for  him  at  an  uncontagious  distance, 
where  he  is  attended  by  some  one  who 
has  already  had  the  disease.  Inocula- 
tion is  practised  in  sopie  of  the  tribes, 
but  others  leave  all  to  the  will  of  Gk>d 
with  that  resignation  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Uiis  people.  One  of  the 
most  common  remedies  for  disease  in 
general  is  in  burning  the  fiesh  about 
the  seat  of  pain.  This  is  done  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  one  frequently  sees 
scarred  circles  on  the  person.  If  the 
malady  does  not  soon  yield  to  their 
efforts  in  this  way,  they  abandon  the 
case  to  the  care  of  Providence. 

The  custom  of  hiding  the  woman's 
features  before  the  man  is  deeply 
rooted,  but  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation it  more  so,  and  the  English 
physician  occasionally  finds  his  way 
into  the  apartment  of  the  women, 
where  they  carefully  veil  their  faces  in 
his  presence,  yet  freely  expose  their 
persons  if  the  diagnosis  reqi^ires  it. 
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There  is  no  opposition  to  polygamy 
from  a  moral  point  of  yiew,  the  insti- 
tation  l>eing  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Koran,  but  there  is 
from  the  additional  expense  which  it 
entails.  One  wife  is  a  comfort  and  a 
pleasure ;  two  are  a  luxury  which  few 
Bedouins  can  afford.  If,  however, 
they  have  but  one,  she  is  occasionally 
changed  for  a  new  one.  In  the  put- 
ting away  of  wives  even  Indiana  would 
hardly  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
land  of  the  Bedouin.  It  is  the  hus- 
band who  pronounces  the  divorce,  the 
wife  not  being  permitted  to  leave  her 
husband  except  with  his  permission. 
The  process  is  simple :  the  dissatisfied 
husband  says  to  his  wife,  '*  Thou  art 
divorced,"  she  mounts  a  she  camel 
which  he  gives  her  as  a  parting  pres- 
ent, and  she  rides  home  to  the  pater^ 
nal  tent.  It  is  said  that  the  thought 
of  parting  with  the  she  camel  often 
arrests  the  decree  on  the  lips  of  the 
husband.  The  cause  of  the  divorce, 
as  in  more  civilized  lands,  is  frequently 
the  birth  of  a  new  passion.  The  es- 
poused Fatima  has  borne  children, 
grown  plain  and  somewhat  old,  and 
Atalia,  the  coveted  maid,  possesses 
the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  The 
contemplation  of  the  two  and  the  com- 
parison between  them  brings  two  con- 
tending forces  to  the  mind  of  the  hus- 
band, and  after  a  struggle,  alas  I  he 
too  often  gives  up  the  she  camel. 
And  while  she  is  sobbing  over  the 
separation  in  her  father's  tent  he  is 
glorifying  the  new  acquisition  in  some 
such  words  as:  ^* Carpets  shall  be  laid 
for  thy  feet,  O  love,  and  the  boiling 
beans  shall  diffuse  their  grateful 
odor." 

As  may  be  fancied,  the  boiling  beans 
do  not  long  continue  to  diffuse  their 
grateful  odor  for  her  benefit.  Prom 
the  poetic  maiden  in  the  beg^ning 
who  was  ^<  tall  like  the  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon," she  becomes  a  mere  servant  of 
her  husband.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  family  of  the  divorced  woman 


would  make  complaint,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not.  Should,  however,  a  hint 
be  conveyed  to  him  that  his  treatment 
of  the  abandoned  woman  has  not  been 
exactly  what  it  should  have  been,  he 
simply  replies  that  he  did  not  like 
her. 

Sometimes,  if  the  divorced  wife  is 
mother  of  several  children,  she  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  with  them,  and  thus 
becomes  a  daily  witness  of  her  rival*s 
triumph.  In  such  cases  her  only  con- 
solation is  in  her  children,  who  are 
always  trained  to  be  rather  more  af- 
fectionate to  the  mother  than  to  the 
father. 

No  stig^ma  is  attached  to  the  di- 
vorced woman,  which  is  only  just 
since  she  has  no  voice  in  the  sepan^ 
tion.  Indeed,  no  imputation  is  cast 
upon  her  should  she  be  divorced  three 
or  four  times,  though  prudent  men 
refrain  from  making  a  fourth  or  fifth 
matrimonial  experience  with  her. 

If  the  wife  is  very  unhappy  with  her 
husband,  she  sometimes  flees  from 
him,  and  seeks  refuge  with  her  friends, 
whither  he  dare  not  follow.  This 
separation  is  tolerated,  but  it  rarely 
occurs,  for  the  reason  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  marry  again,  while  the 
husband  ^*<«,  the  separation  having  all 
the  effect  of  a  divorce  for  him,  but 
not  for  her.  The  contemplation  of  a 
single  life  affrights  her,  and  she  gen- 
erally prefers  even  a  husband  with 
whom  she  is  unhappy  to  none  at  all. 
If  the  man  has  an  affection  for  the  es- 
caped wife,  he  sometimes  induces  her 
to  return  to  the  marital  tent  through 
presents  of  sheep  and  camels  to  herself 
and  her  family. 

Spinsters  and  bachelors  are  very 
rare — the  latter  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Living  nearly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture as  they  do,  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  a  man  or  woman  not  mated.  The 
question  of  providing  for  a  family, 
which  keeps  so  many  men  and  women 
from  marrying  in  the  countries  of  the 
West,  does  not  exist  here. 

Albbbt  Rsodbs* 
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ONE  of  the  gabjects,  Sainte- 
Benve  says,  around  which  is 
for  ever  going  on  a  kind  of  critical 
toamament,  is  this  subject  of  poetiy. 
What  is  poetry  ?  What  are  its  essen- 
tial features  f  What  distinguishes  it 
from  prose  ?  Does  the  subject  admit 
of  accurate  definition  f 

I,  for  one,  think  not.  Back  of  or 
underneath  every  definition,  some 
other  mind  will  find  another  defini- 
tion. No  sooner  have  you  laid  down 
the  rules  for  the  poet  than  along 
comes  a  new  genius  and  sets  them  at 
naught.  Tou  may  get  this  or  that 
one  inside  your  enclosure,  but  there  will 
surely  be  some  refractory  ones  out- 
side. Indeed,  the  shepherdly  critics 
hare  great  trouble  in  trying  to  gather 
this  wild  flock  into  their  rectangular 
fold. 

The  poets  themselves  cannot  define 
their  art,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  two 
of  them  agree  about  the  merits  of  a 
third.  I  judge  that  most  of  our  east- 
em  or  Atlantic  poets,  for  instance,  re- 
gard the  new  singer  from  M^e  Sierras 
as  a  fraud.  But  a  man  who  can  apply 
a  new  adjective  to  the  sea  at  this  date, 
as  Miller  has  done  in  this  line, 

I  crossed  the  hflly  sea, 
or  who  can  use  such  an  expression  as 
this,  **  As  pure  as  sea-washed  sands,  ^ 
has  the  true  poetic  quality,  no  matter 
what  tricks  he  may  be  guilty  of.  In- 
deed, Miller  evidently  has  more  voice, 
more  of  the  singing  quality,  the  swell- 
ing, throbbing  ^roat  of  the  bird,  than 
most  of  his  eastern  rivals.  One  could 
wish  his  fibre  was  a  little  more  heroic, 
or  in  other  words,  that  his  lightning 
was  not  all  summer  twilight  heat 
lightning. 

I   think  undoubtedly  we   have   a 

poet  of  whom  we  shall  be  proud  one 

i  of  these  days  in  the  author  of  that 

brave  love  poem,  "The  New  Day,"* 

though  his  riddle  win  probably  prove 

«'*Thel!fewDaj.**  SjRichaid  Watson  QOder. 
New  Toik:  Scrflmer,  Aimstrong  A  Ck>. 


more  than  a  match  for  the  readers  of 
current  poetry.  He  hides  himself  and 
his  purpose  or  moral  as  cunningly  and 
effectually  in  his  poem  as  the  greatest 
masters  have  done.  Indeed,  '^The 
New  Day  "  is  the  purest  production  of 
high  poetic  art — art  as  illustrated  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  sonnets,  for  in- 
stance— ^that  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  dead  set  the  author 
makes  at  describing  the  sunrise  in  his 
prelude.  He  goes  about  it  too  delib- 
erately. He  marches  up  to  it  in  such 
close  order  and  in  such  regular  time, 
that  the  sunrise  has  no  chance  for  it- 
self; the  odds  are  greatly  against  it. 
In  poetry  one  likes  better  a  surprise,  a 
sudden  sally,  or  a  forlorn  hope — loves, 
indeed,  to  see  a  few  heroic,  swift^ 
footed  lines  break  from  the  cover,  and 
suddenly  pluck  away  the  fearful  beauty 
that  blooms  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
Such  alone 

Can  make  the  wfld  blood  start 
In  its  mystic  springs. 

Barring  this  pointblank  character 
of  it,  this  sunrise  prelude  is  a  success. 
This  passage  especially  touches  the  im- 
agination : 

It  was  as  on  the  opening  of  a  door 
By  one  that  in  his  hand  a  lamp  doth  hold, 
Whose  flame  is  hidden  by  the  garraent^s  fbld— 
Hie  BtiU  air  moves,  the  wide  rocnn  is  less  dim. 

Many  good  critics  say  Emerson  is 
not  a  poet;  and  Emerson  himself  finds 
few  poets  worth  quoting  from  further 
west  than  Concord.  Every  good  read- 
er undoubtedly  knows  what  he  likes 
in  poetry,  yet  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived 
as  to  the  absolute  worth  of  any  given 
article.  And  why  not,  since  it  takes 
an  expert  to  tell  the  diamond  from 
French  paste,  or  to  recognize  an  old 
master  amid  modem  imitations  ?  And 
there  are  no  poetical  tests  as  sure  as 
may  be  applied  here. 

One  thing  I  notice  about  the  best 
poetry  is,  it  is  easy — so  easy,  that  we 
wonder  the  same  thing  had  not  occur- 
red to  us.    It  falls  readilyi^to  eveiy- 
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day  currents  and  habits  of  thought. 
It  is  conyersant  with  large  and  famil- 
iar objects.  It  is  not  reoondito,  or 
far-fetched,  or  difficult. 

Love  may  come,  and  love  maj  gu^ 

And  fly  like  a  bird  from  tree  to  trae,  etc., 

says  Tennyson,  with  the  easy  stroke  of 
the  master  that  he  is.  lliis  is  the 
charm  of  the  Biblical  writers,  and  of 
the  early  ballad  songs  of  all  nations. 
Herein  I  have  my  difficulties  with 
Browning.  Nothing  is  straight,  and 
simple,  and  easy  with  that  poet. 
Everything  is  doubled,  and  twisted, 
and  knotted  at  both  ends,  and  the 
mere  mechanical  effort  of  the  mind,  so 
to  speak,  in  getting  at  his  meaning,  is 
very  great.  One  does  not  object  to 
having  demands  made  upon  him,  so 
they  be  high  demands  and  worthy; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Emerson  makes 
in  his  poem  of  "Brahma,"  which  is 
the  best  sample  I  know  of  of  the  easy 
and  difficult  combined,  easy  in  expres- 
sion, but  knotty  in  meaning: 

Vw  or  foffifot  to  me  la  near ; 

Shado>y  and  snnliiiht  are  the  aame  ; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  1 


They  reckon  ill  who  leave  mo  oat ; 

Wlken  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings ; 
I  am  the  danbter  and  the  donbt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

Tte  stroag  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven ; 

Bat  thoa,  meek  lover  of  the  good  I 
Find  me,  and  tarn  thy  back  on  heavea. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  obscurity  in 
poetry:  the  obscurity  of  deep  water 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  mud  puddle. 
All  the  masters  are  transparent  in  ex- 
pression, no  matter  how  deep  their 
meaning  may  lie. 

Emerson's  style  in  both  his  prose 
and  poetry  is  clear  as  plate  glass.  He 
tasks  not  the  eye,  but  the  sense  of  his 
reader.  I  would  not  intimate  that 
there  is  anything  muddy  in  Browning, 
nothing  like  the  obscurity  of  little 
minds;  but  that  his  current  never 
runs  smooth,  but  is  broken  and  con- 
torted when  one  would  fain  have  it 
Otherwise,  and  when  it  would  be 
greater  mastery  to  have  it  otherwise. 

Poems  produced  under  great  intel- 
lectual pressure,  as  many  current  (mee 


are,  may  be  very  brilliant  and  as- 
tonishing, but  they  seldom  cleave  to 
us;  they  do  not  root  themselves  in  our 
affections.  The  public's  esteem  is  the 
open  ground,  the  common  field  soil; 
the  scholar's  or  professor's  admiration 
is  the  soil  in  the  hothouse,  under  the 
glass,  and  what  flourishes  so  greenly 
in  the  latter  may  not  flourish  at  all  in 
the  former.  It  may  be  too  fine,  too 
delicate;  but  this  is  one  of  the  tests; 
it  must  grow  and  bloom  in  the  com- 
mon heart,  like  Bums  or  Scott.  True, 
the  soil  may  be  too  poor,  but  sooner  or 
later,  if  your  poem  has  the  true  hardi- 
ness, and  can  stand  the  untempered 
air  and  sun  of  the  market-place,  it  will 
take  root  and  live. 

Tennyson,  though  an  aristocratic 
poet,  strikes  his  roots  into  the  common 
soil;  not  into  the  uncultured  to  be 
sure ;  he  demands  the  best  tilth  and  a 
deep  garden  loam ;  but  he  is  no  hot- 
house plant,  as  Morris,  and  Rossetti, 
and  Swinbum  are.  How  easy  is  his 
touch,  how  broad  and  universal  the 
elements  with  which  he  deals  1 

And  on  her  lover^s  ann  she  leant, 

And  roand  her  waist  she  feit  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  liills  they  wont 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills  and  fat  away, 

Beyond  tbeir  utmost  purple  rim, 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

This  is  the  softer  side  of  Tennyson's 
genius.  There  is  always  a  prince  or 
princess,  but  they  are  intensely  hu- 
man, and  it  is  not  simply  a  chord  in 
the  palace,  or  in  the  ^*  moated  grange, " 
that  is  touched,  but  a  chord  in  the 
universal  heart. 

I  sometimes  think  that  poetry  is  the 
moral  or  intellectual  for  heat;  that 
which  fuses  and  dissolves,  and  makes 
the  universe  plastic  or  liquid.  I  note 
the  heat  and  fervency  of  all  the  great 
bards,  and  how  the  crude  and  solid 
facts  of  life  or  of  history  are  melted 
down,  and  recant  or  reduced  to  an  al- 
most impalpable  Tapor.  How  they 
wann  up  the  mind  too,  and  call  into 
being  a  thousand  hidden  germs  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

Then  again  it  seems  like  vital  force 
(perhaps  the  same  thing).    The  poet 
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makes  the  dead  aliye,  and  the  alive  he 
makes  more  aliye. 

Then  I  tMnk  the  secret  is  depth  and 
fulness  of  being.  Beading  the  great 
poems  is  like  swimming  in  deep  wa- 
ter: how  buoyant,  how  triumphant, 
bow  the  lines  lift  us  and  bear  us  on. 

Of  course  deep  pathos,  great  par- 
don, great  power,  makes  great  poetry. 
Anything  that  awakens  the  emotion  of 
the  sublime  is  to  me  great  poetry. 
There  are  certain  poems,  certain  mod- 
em ones,  that  smite  this  chord  ''rude- 
ly and  hard,"  from  first  to  last.  I 
cannot  read  certain  of  Walt  Whitman's 
poems,  for  instance — ^notably  the  long 
one  in  which  he  celebrates  himself, 
typically,  and  which  is  simply  an  exhi- 
hition  of  primal  power,  an  unloosen- 
ing of  the  throat,  and  an  operatic 
launching  forth  of  the  voice  to  its  ut- 
most, and  not  what  is  called  an  artis- 
tic derelopment  or  portrayal  of  a  set 
theme^ — without  being  bent  and  swayed 
like  a  tree  in  a  tempest.  At  times  the 
surge  and  rush  of  the  thought  is  so 
great  that  I  can  hardly  stand  it.  There 
is  something  fearful  about  it,  as  there 
always  is  about  the  sublime.  And  yet 
Bcnne  of  the  best  critics  in  the  country 
deny  that  Whitman  is  a  poet.  Mr. 
Stedman,  I  think,  points  a  hostile  para- 
graph at  him  in  his  "  Victorian  Poets." 
Poor  Whittier  burned  his  book  up, 
which  Colonel  Higginson  thinks  the 
author  himself  ought  to  have  done. 
Lowell  can  hardly  find  words  in  which 
to  express  his  contempt  for  him,  and 
both  Emerson  and  Bryant  leave  him 
out  of  their  collections  of  household 
poetry. 

But  a  candid  reader  will  find  some- 
thing to  admire  in  all  the  poets.  When 
I  want  candy  and  cake,  as  I  do  some- 
times in  small  quantities,  I  know  where 
to  find  them.  When  I  want  to  be  lulled 
and  soothed,  and  to  recline  at  ease  and 
dream  dreams,  I  know  what  poet  to 
take  down.  I  have  a  thirst  sometimes 
that  none  can  slake  but  Wordsworth. 
Tennyson  is  a  sumptuous  poet,  and  a 
manly  one ;  he  is  a  pure  luxury ;  some 
of  the  recent  women  poets,  as  Mrs. 
Piatt,  have  the  feal  vital  throb.  Low- 
dl  is  sdiolarly,  and  now  and  then  coins 


phrases  nearly  as  good  as  Shakespeare's ; 
but  when  in  the  morning  my  spirit 
feels  fresh  and  strong,  and  craves  the  di- 
lation of  real  power,  I  can  find  nothing 
recent  that  satisfies  me  like  ''Leaves 
of  Grass."  This  is  a  candid  confession, 
and  is  not  meant  at  all  as  an  «>;  parts 
one.  One  thing  that  takes  me  in  Whit- 
man is  the  tremendous  personal  force 
and  magnetism  back  of  his  poems,  and 
felt  through  them  as  the  sun  through 
vapor;  not  merely  intellectual  grasp, 
or  literary  skill,  but  a  soft  yet  resist- 
less volition  and  potency  that  wn^ 
its  arms  around  me,  and  conquers  me 
whether  I  will  or  not.  This  is  perhaps 
what  a  well-known  British  poet  meant 
when  he  said  that  he  perceived  the 
poems  had  great  go  in  them.  I  am  not 
troubled  at  all  by  what  the  critics  call 
his  want  of  art,  or  his  violation  of  art. 
I  see  that  he  at  once  sweeps  away  all 
that  is  commonly  meant  by  that  term. 
The  dominant  impression  is  always 
that  of  the  living  presence  and  voice. 
He  will  have  no  curtains,  he  says,  not 
the  finest  curtains,  between  himself 
and  his  reader;  and  in  thus  bringing 
me  face  to  face  with  his  subject,  I  per- 
ceive he  not  only  has  not  escaped  art, 
but  I  perceive  an  art  greater  than  any 
before.  I  perceive  also  that  he  has  not 
been  afraid  of  the  charge  of  being  un- 
poetical,  knowing  well  that  poesy  is  a 
spirit  and  not  a  form,  as  our  critics 
teach,  and  that  he  who  makes  the 
greatest  show  of  serving  her  often 
serves  her  least;  while  from  her  true 
lord  and  lover  a  glance,  a  gesture,  is 
sufficient. 

Another  thing  I  find  the  masterly 
poems  have,  and  that  is  an  adequate 
material  basis.  It  is  only  the  poet- 
lings  that  are  afraid  of  the  coarse  com- 
mon facts,  and  that  think  every  word 
must  be  a  beautiful  word.  The  poem 
must  not  be  all  forehead,  or  top  head ; 
it  must  have  back  head  as  well,  and  a 
good  broad  base  to  the  skuU.  Here 
the  heat  and  push  and  power  lie.  I  per- 
ceive how  careful  Shakespeare  is  to 
keep  his  fine  sentiments,  his  lofty 
ideals,  balasted  with  coarse,  homely  ma- 
terial facts  or  allusions.  Every  fine 
word  or  fine  character  has  its  foil. 
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Real  wrath,  real  passion,  real  inspira- 
tion, seizes  upon  the  rank,  deep  words 
— ^hell,  damnation,  God,  etc. — as  their 
proper  tools  and  eqaipment.  What 
foUy  to  go  on  refining,  and  eliminat- 
ing, and  casting  out  the  good  devils 
— ^to  follow  on  in  the  direction  in  which 
language  is  most  euphonious,  and  life 
least  carnal,  and  think  that  is  the  way 
to  make  beautiful  poems.  Beauty 
without  its  opposite,  without  a  rank, 
material  basis,  enfeebles.  The  world 
is  not  thus  made;  man  is  not  thus 
nourished.  The  fervid  poetic  spirit 
cannot  only  stand  the  gross,  the  car- 
nal, it  is  the  very  breath  of  her  nos- 
trils, the  very  ground  under  her  feet. 
There  is  no  potency  or  regnancy  with- 
out it.  Light  is  not  composed  of  one 
ray  alone,  not  merely  of  the  violet  and 
indigo,  but  of  red  and  orange,  and  the 
still  coarser  heat  rays.  You  may  strain 
out  these  latter,  and  have  only  the 
delicate,  impotent,  efflorescent  rays 
left,  as  most  of  our  poets  do.  Where 
is  the  stimulating,  fructifying,  life- 
giving  red  and  orange  in  the  New 
Bngland  poets?  Poe  had  them  at  times, 
but  there  was  also  an  infernal  gleam 
in  him  that  was  not  so  wholesome. 

Which  one  of  our  dainty  singers 
would  not  be  ruined  by  the  use  of  such 
rank  words  as  belly,  or  hog,  or  prosti- 
tute, or  by  confessing  to  any  carnal 
appetites  or  homely  and  conmion- 
place  attractions  ?  You  cannot  put 
such  wine  into  such  thin  skins;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  old  bards 
and  in  the  Biblical  poets.  The  Greek 
bards  always  merged  beauty  into 
power  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
piled  on  the  horrible,  the  terrific,  or 
the  gross  and  human.  They  never 
pursued  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  power. 

These  are  some  of  the  literary  ethics 
of  the  subject;  and  if  I  preach  them 
with  too  much  warmth,  it  is  because  I 
always  feel  a  little  wicked  when  I  see 
how  our  decorative  and  superfluous 
poets  avoid  the  great  hi^ways  of 
power,  and  go  wandering  through  the 
little  paths  and  by-ways,  and  insist 
upon  it  that  these  are  the  circuits  of 
the  gods. 


What,  finally,  are  some  of  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  a  poet  of  the 
first  order  ? 

I  recently  heard  a  distinguished  au- 
thor say  of  a  noted  poet  that  though 
he  was  cultured  and  trained,  built 
and  squared  and  plumed  like  a  house, 
yet  it  was  6U.  dead  work ;  he  did  not 
grow  and  expand;  he  was  not  like  a 
vital,  moving,  reproducing  force  of 
nature,  which  after  all  was  the  only 
real  thing.  If  beneath  all  there  was 
not  this,  something  equivalent  to  the 
expansive,  dynamic,  ever  fresh  ele- 
mental forces,  the  rest  at  best  was 
only  respectable.  *'It  is  nothing  in 
these  times,"  said  he,  ''to  be  learned 
and  critical,  or  to  write  elegant  poems. 
Almost  any  man  can  attain  to  these 
things." 

It  struck  me  that  these  words  went 
to  the  quick,  and  that  they  called  at- 
tention to  qualities  that  are  nearly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  present  day.  Look- 
ing back,  I  found  nearly  or  suggestively 
the  same  thing  in  Lessing,  the  father 
of  all  that  is  good  in  modem  criticism. 

Lessing  calls  it  action.  ''Bodies," 
he  says,  "  are  the  proper  objects  of 
painting,  and  actions  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  poetry."  That  is  to  say,  if  I 
understand  him  rightly,  the  poet 
must  for  ever  move  on.  He  must  give 
the  object  indicatively,  in  its  progress 
toward  its  fulfilment,  thus  not  fore- 
stalling the  imagination,  but  stimulat- 
ing it. 

"  Homer  wishes  to  paint  us  the  bow 
of  Pandarus;  a  bow  of  horn  of  such 
and  such  a  length,  well  polished  and 
tipped  with  gold  at  either  end.  What 
does  he  ?  Enumerate  all  these  dry 
details  one  after  another  ?  Not  at  all : 
that  might  be  giving  a  minute  de- 
scription of  such  a  bow,  but  could 
never  be  called  painting  it.  He  be- 
gins with  the  chase  of  the  wild  goat 
out  of  whose  horns  the  bow  was  made. 
Pandarus  himself  had  lain  in  wait  for 
and  killed  it  among  the  rocks :  its  horns 
were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  for 
that  reason  were  destined  to  be  turned 
into  a  bow."  In  like  manner,  ho  says, 
Homer  does  not  describe  the  shield  of 
AchiUes  as  finished  and  complete,  but 
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as  it  is  being  wrought;  thereby  con- 
verting  a  tedious  painting  of  a  body 
into  a  yivid  picture  of  an  action. 

Lessing  shows  how  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  shield  of  .£neas  in  Virgil. 
The  poet  himself  stops  to  explain  and 
elaborate:  "The  finesse  of  a  courtier 
who  adorns  his  subject  'vjrith  every 
kind  of  flattering  allusion  is  transpar- 
ent in  it  all,  but  not  the  great  genius, 
which  relies  entirely  upon  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  work,  and  rejects  all  ex- 
ternal means  of  rendering  it  interest- 
ing." 

In  enlarging  further  upon  this  idea, 
and  in  pointing  out  how  the  life  of  the 
poem  flags  and  finally  goes  out,  when 
the  poet  stands  apart  from  this  sub- 
ject and  regards  it  critically,  he  says 
that  though  the  lUad  is  founded  upon 
the  beauty  of  Helen,  yet  Homer  has 
never  once  described  that  beauty; 
and  remarks  how  the  poets  of  his  own 
day  would  have  expatiated  upon  this 
p<^t.  In  this  connection  the  great 
Carman  quotes  approvingly  a  remark 
of  Horace,  who  says  that  **when  the 
poetaster  can  do  nothing  more,  he  at 
once  begins  to  paint  a  grove,  an  altar, 
a  brook  meandering  through  pleasant 
meads,  or  a  rapid  stream,  or  a  rain- 
bow," 

Lessing,  of  course,  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  description  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  poet ;  for 
who  can  describe  if  the  poet  cannot  ? 
Indeed,  none  other  can  describe  as 
well  as  he.  His  representation  shall 
vie  in  reality  and  in  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  with  the  scene  itself.  But  the 
poet's  description  of  a  scene  or  an  ob- 
ject will  not  be  a  photographic  copy 
of  it,  but  a  vital  reproduction  of  it 
tiiat  leaves  room  for  the  imagination  to 
work.  The  thing  is  alive  at  once. 
Take  Shakespeare's  famous  lines  de- 
•cnptive  of  sunrise : 

and  Jocimd  day 

Stands  tipt-toe  on  the  monntalii  tops, 

or  this  long-shore  touch  from  Walt 

Whitman: 

Hie  white  anna  oatln  the  breakers  tiieleesly  tosa- 

or  this  line  from  Wordsworth : 

I  blow  their  tnunpets  from  the  ateep. 


or  this  night-scene  from  the  latter 
poet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
pieces  of  description  I  know  of,  and 
BO  full  of  the  quality  Lessing  demands : 

At  length  a  pleasant  instantaneons  gleam 
Startles  the  pensiTe  traveller  as  he  treads 
His  lonesome  path,  with  unobserring  eye 
Bent  southward;  he  looks  np~the  doads  aie 

spUt 
Asnnder— and  abore  his  head  he  sees 
The  dear  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  hesTena. 
There,  in  a  blade  bine  vault,  she  sails  along. 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  that,  small, 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss. 
Drive  as  she  drives.    How  fast  they  wheel  away, 
Tet  vanish  not  1    The  wind  is  in  the  tree, 
Bat  they  are  sUent ;  stiU  they  roll  along. 
Immeasurably  distant ;  and  the  vault, 
Built  round  by  those  white  douds,  enormoua 

douds, 
Still  deepens  its  onftithomable  depth. 

As  a  sample  of  the  opposite  style 
take  almost  any  of  Pope's  descriptive 
passages ;  for  whatever  else  Pope  may 
have  had,  he  did  not  have  the  creative 
touch. 

This  brings  me  to  say  again,  in  the 
words  of  my  critic,  that  volition, 
interior  emotional  power,  and  not  the 
capacity  for  skilful  elaboration  or 
beauty  of  embellishment,  finally  dis- 
tinguishes the  real  poet.  If  there  is  not 
something  in  him  which  flows  and  suf- 
fuses, which  is  analagous  to  the  grow- 
ing, dilating,  priapistic  forces  of  na- 
ture, he  does  not  belong  to  the  true 
and  divine  race  of  bards. 

All  the  master  poets  have  what 
Whitman  calls  ''  the  fluid  of  attaching 
character."  Their  works  have  an  in- 
terior, chemical,  assimulative  power, 
a  sort  of  gastric  juice  which  dissolves 
thought  and  form,  and  dissolves  and 
holds  in  vital  fusion  religions,  times, 
races,  and  the  theory  of  their  own 
construction,  flaming  up  with  electric 
and  defiant  power— power  without  any 
admixture  of  resisting  form,  as  in  a  liv- 
ing organism. 

There  are  in  nature  two  types  or 
forms,  the  cell  and  the  crystal.  One 
means  the  organic,  the  other  the  inor- 
ganic ;  one  means  growth,  development, 
life ;  the  other  means  reaction,  solidifi- 
cation, rest.  The  hint  and  model  of  all 
creative  works  is  the  cell ;  critical,  re- 
fiective,  and  philosophical  works  are 
nearer  akin  to  the  crystal ;  while  there 
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is  much  good  literature  that  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  distinctiyely,  but 
which  in  a  measure  touches  and  includes 
both,  as  the  prose  writings  of  Emerson, 
for  instance.  But  crystalUc  beauty,  or 
cut  and  polished  gems  of  thought,  the 
result  of  the  reflex  rather  than  the 
direct  action  of  the  mind,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  best  poems, 
though  they  may  be  most  prized  by 
specially  intellectual  persons.  In  the 
immortal  poems  the  solids  are  very 
few,  or  do  not  appear  at  all  as  solids — 
as  lime  and  iron  any  more  than  they 
do  in  organic  nature,  in  the  flesh  of 
the  peach  or  the  apple.  The  main 
thing  in  every  living  organism  is  the 
vital  fluids;  nine  tenths  of  man  it 
water;  and  nine  tenths  of  Shake- 
speare is  passion,  emotion — ^fluid  hu- 
manity. Out  of  this  arise  his  forms, 
as  Venus  arose  out  of  the  sea,  and  as 
man  is  daily  built  up  out  of  the  liquids 
of  the  body.  We  cannot  taste,  much 
less  assimilate,  a  solid  untU  it  becomes 
a  liquid ;  and  your  great  idea,  your  ser- 
mon or  moral,  lies  upon  your  poem  a 
dead,  cumbrous  mass  unless  there  is 
adequate  heat  and  solvent,  emotional 
power.  Herein  I  think  Wordsworth's 
'*  Excursion  "  fails  as  a  poem.  It  has 
too  much  solid  matter.  It  is  an  over- 
freighted bark  that  does  not  ride  the 
waves  buoyantly  and  lifelike. 

The  physical  cosmos  itself  is  not  a 
thought,  but  an  act.  Natural  objects 
do  not  affect  us  like  well  wrought 
specimens  or  finished  handicraft, 
which  have  nothing  to  follow,  but  as 
living,  procreating  energy.  Nature 
is  perpetual  transition.  Everything 
passes  and  presses  on;  there  is  no 
pause,  no  completion,  no  explanation. 
To  produce  and  multiply  endlessly, 
without  ever  reaching  the  last  possi- 
bility of  excellence,  and  without  com- 
mitting herself  to  any  mid,  is  the  law 
of  nature. 

These  considerations  bring  us  very 
near  the  essential  difference  between 
prose  and  poetry,  or  rather  between 
the  poetic  and  the  didactic  treatment 
of  a  subject.    The  essence  of  creative 


art  is  always  the  same ;  namely,  inte- 
rior movement  and  fusion ;  while  the 
method  of  the  didactic  or  prosaic 
treatment  is  fixity,  limitation.  The 
latter  must  formulate  and  define;  but 
the  principle  of  the  former  is  to  flow, 
to  suffuse,  to  mount,  to  escape.  We 
can  conceive  of  life  only  as  something 
constantly  beanning.  It  plays  for  ever 
on  the  verge.  It  is  never  in  loco,  but 
always  in  transitu.  Arrest  the  wind, 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  wind;  close 
your  hands  upon  the  light,  and  behold, 
it  is  gone. 

The  antithesis  of  art  is  science,  as 
Coleridge  has  intimated.  As  the  lat- 
ter aims  at  the  particular,  so  the  for- 
mer aims  at  the  universal.  Oue  would 
have  truth  of  detail,  the  other  truth  of 
ma&mHe,  The  method  of  science  may 
be  symbolized  by  the  straight  line, 
that  of  art  by  the  curve.  The  results 
of  science,  relatively  to  its  aim,  must 
be  parts  and  pieces;  while  art  must 
give  the  whole  in  every  act ;  not  quan- 
titively  of  course,  but  qualitively — 
by  the  integrity  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  works. 

The  Greek  mind  will  always  be  the 
type  of  the  artbt  mind,  mainly  because 
of  its  practical  bent,  its  healthful  ob- 
jectivity. The  Greek  never  looked  in- 
ward, but  outward.  Criticism  and 
speculation  were  foreign  to  him.  His 
head  shows  a  very  marked  predomir 
nance  of  the  motor  and  perceptive 
principle  over  the  reflective.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  never  what  we 
call  intellectual  or  thoughtful,  but 
commanding.  His  gods  are  not  phil- 
osophers, but  delight  in  deeds,  jus- 
tice, rulership. 

What  volumes  of  nebulous,  unused 
power  in  all  the  great  progenitors  of 
literature  !  The  workers  that  succeed 
them  are  quickly  seized  by  the  demon 
of  elaboration  and  refinement.  Tlie 
third  remove  b  usually  characterized 
by  sentiment  and  precision  of  form; 
while  the  dead  level  of  respectable 
commonplace  is  at  last  reached  in  the 
glorious  gilding  of  the  meretricioot 
muse. 


John  Bi 
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THE  Sant  Basque  is  the  oddest, 
fanniest  dance  in  the  world. 

Mannelo  Zuloaga  was  the  best  dancer 
at  St.  Jean  de  Kampoua,  a  Tillage  that 
seemed  compressed  by  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Pyrenees  between  which  it  lay 
into  two  long  serpentine  streets;  on 
one  side  of  each  the  houses  were  set 
square  against  the  cliffs  which  rose 
abruptly  behind  them,  and  on  the 
other  they  clung  to  either  side  of  the 
gorge  which  ran  between,  and  down 
which  leaped  and  danced  a  tributary 
of  the  Garonne.  An  insignificant  little 
stream  it  looked,  bridged  all  along, 
and  unbridged  scarcely  affording  a 
barrier  to  communication  between 
friends  living  on  either  side.  Manuelo 
had  leaped  across  it  many  a  time. 
Manuelo  was  only  ten  years  old,  but 
there  was  not  another  mountaineer  in 
the  canton  so  sure  of  foot  and  agile  in 
clambering  after  the  goats,  or  so  light 
and  graceful  in  the  Saut  Basque.  Old 
Pedro,  who  played  the  xambomiba^  or 
Basque  drum,  at  all  the  weddings  and 
on  the  f6te  of  St.  Jean,  always  inquired 
if  little  Manuelo  was  to  lead  the  exer- 
cise, and  if  not,  then  Tm  services  were 
not  to  be  had. 

They  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
separable. Old  Pedro  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  Manuelo  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  house  whose  flocks,  though  not 
as  large  as  those  of  Job  of  old,  yet 
marked  their  owner  as  a  man  of  sub- 
stance in  the  valley,  whose  wealth  lay 
not  alone  in  the  flocks,  but  also  in  the 
busy  mill  up  the  valley,  and  in  ances- 
tral stores  of  linen  laid  up  in  cedran 
chests  as  the  dowry  of  his  only  other 
child,  pretty  Popita. 

**  Nothing  in  France,'^  an  English 
writer  has  said  with  much  truth,  'Ms 
more  beautiful  than  the  Basque  Pyre- 
nees.'' The  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
higher  ranges  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
Switzerland  itself.  St.  Sauveur,  the 
Vallte  de  Gippe,  Pic  du  Ifidi,  Luchon, 


Cauterets,  Herrefitte,  and  Les  Eauz 
Chauds  are  each  romantically  and 
wildly  picturesque.  Besides  the  natu- 
ral attractions  there  are  fascinating 
architectural  and  historical  remains; 
old  Templar  churches  at  St.  Savin, 
Luz,  and  Poussec,  and  an  interesting 
citadel  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  guard- 
ing the  entrance  into  Spain.  This 
fortress  was  constructed  by  Vauban, 
with  whose  system  of  fortification 
YioUet  le  Due  bos  made  us  familiar  in 
his  "Histoire  d'une  Fortresse."  St. 
Jean  is  the  patron  of  the  Basques,  and 
they  love  to  give  his  name  to  their 
towns,  with  the  addition  of  some  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  Port  is  the 
Basque  word  for  pass,  and  the  citadel 
town  is  appropriately  named  St.  John 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Pass.  Near  by  lies 
a  little  village,  St.  Jean  le  Vieux,  and 
so  named  from  the  presence  of  a  sor- 
cerer in  whom  the  simple  people  be- 
lieve most  reverently.  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
or  St.  John  of  the  Light,  is  so  called 
from  its  lighthouse,  and  St.  Jean  de 
Eampoua,  or  St.  John  in  the  Shadow, 
is  a  suitable  name  for  a  village  situated 
as  the  one  in  which  our  story  is  laid, 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains 
which  only  permitted  the  sun  to  look 
upon  its  inhabitants  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  nive  or  brook  that  divided  the 
village  was,  after  Pedro,  Manuelo's 
dearest  friend.  There  was  something 
sympathetic  in  their  natures,  for  Man- 
uelo was  a  moody  child,  and  the  brook 
had  its  moods  too;  dancing  merrily, 
carelessly  along  above  the  waterfall, 
but  growing  more  earnest  and  intense 
as  the  mighty  drawing  of  an  aim  just 
ahead  laid  its  influence  on  the  brook's 
susceptible  will:  thoughtful,  darkly 
silent,  and  deep  in  the  pool  under  the 
crag;  shallow  and  childish,  with 
gushes  of  light  laughter,  as  it  played 
at  marbles  noisily  with  the  many-col- 
ored pebbles;  widening  into  a  mirror 
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for  the  pretty  Basque  girls  who  knelt 
beside  it,  beating  oat  their  washing  on 
its  flat  stones ;  narrow  here  for  a  bridge, 
broad  and  sunny  there  to  give  a  ford 
to  the  sheep,  and  deep  and  shadowy 
in  the  dell  back  of  the  mill  for  the 
speckled  trout  and  the  fisher.  Manu- 
elo  would  lean  from  the  mill  windows 
and  tell  his  secrets  to  the  brook.  The 
brook  was  responsiye  too,  and  told 
him  secrets :  where  the  trout  were,  or 
the  wild  flowers  he  liked  best,  and  the 
history  of  the  shining  pebbles  that  he 
waded  far  in  to  pick  up:  how  this 
was  a  fragment  of  purple  porphyry, 
and  that  a  white  cube  of  crystal  spar, 
here  a  little  heart-shaped  blood-stone, 
and  there  a  fragment  of  emerald- 
striped  malachite.  He  had  often  raced 
with  it  down  the  valley  and  explored 
it  to  its  ice-cold  source  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  the  spot  where  Pedro  spread 
the  nets  to  catch  the  turtle-doves  that 
cross  the  Pyrenees  by  thousands  in 
the  autumn.  Manuelo  had  grown  up 
in  this  lonely  way  because  his  sister 
was  too  old  to  be  a  companion  for  him. 
Pretty  Pepita  she  was  called,  and 
rightly,  for  there  was  something  be- 
witching in  the  dark  eyes,  the  clear 
olive  of  her  oval  face,  and  the  jetty 
hair,  braided  in  one  long  tress,  for 
the  family  preserved  the  national  cos- 
tume, and  Pepita  wore  the  white 
sleeves,  scarlet  corsage,  and  short  blue 
petticoat,  suggestive  of  the  dress  of  an 
Italian  model,  and  white  alpagatas,  or 
sandals  laced  about  her  shapely  ankles 
with  dark  blue  braid.  Manuelo  wore 
the  scarlet  boinay  or  turban-like  hat, 
short,  dark  breeches,  a  dazzlingly 
white  shirt,  with  his  embroidered  jack- 
et thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  san- 
dals that  matched  his  sister's. 

To-day  Papa  Zuloaga  is  dressed  in 
the  same  fashion,  for  it  is  holiday  time 
for  the  family ;  he  has  been  busy  for  a 
week  past  with  the  legal  settlements 
that  followed  Pepita's  betrothal,  and 
with  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
which  is  to  be  a  very  grand  affair,  in 
the  Basque  fashion,  and  lasting  three 
days.  The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of 
the  surgeon,   Dr.   Ospitaletche,   who 


lives  in  the  imposing  stone  mansion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  torrent.  To  honor 
the  occasion  a  frail  suspension  bridge 
has  been  stretched  between  the  balco- 
nies of  the  two  homes,  symbolizing  the 
union  of  the  houses.  It  is  gayly  dec- 
orated with  bright  bits  of  tapestry 
and  carpet,  with  garlands  of  flowers 
and  ribbon  streamers ;  but  no  one  has 
crossed  it  yet ;  this  honor  is  reserved 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Guests 
have  been  invited  from  far  and  near, 
and  both  houses  as  well  as  the  village 
/anda  are  crowded  to  overflowing. 

Pepita  and  her  lover  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  this  morning  to 
see  the  day  dawn  before  any  one  else 
in  the  village.  There  was  a  flush  over 
the  eastern  range  which  told  them 
that  sunrise  was  near.  Slowly  the 
crimson  disc  mounted  above  the  moun- 
tain crest.  '*  It  is  red  as  blood,"  said 
young  Ospitaletche;  **that  is  an  ill 
omen."  "No,"  said  Pepita;  **it  is 
the  great  red  seal  that  God  sets  to  our 
marriage,  like  the  one  in  sealing  wax 
on  the  contract  at  the  maierie.^*  The 
young  man  looked  again. 

*^I  have  always  heard  there  was  a 
man  in  the  moon,"  he  said,  "but  I 
never  knew  before  that  there  was  one 
in  the  sun."  It  was  Father  Tolo,  who 
ascended  the  mountain  top  with  the 
rising  sun  behind  his  claret-colored 
umbrella.  He  was  a  friend  of  Papa 
Zuloaga,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  marriage  ceremonies. 
These  commence  with  a  mock  siege; 
early  this  evening  the  young  men  of 
the  town  meet  at  the  home  of  the 
bridegroom  to  prepare  for  the  attack. 
Manuelo  can  see  them,  as  he  peeps  be- 
tween the  griflins  in  the  wrought  iron 
balcony  railing,  lighting  their  torches 
at  a  great  bonfire,  and  joining  in  a 
Saut  Basque  about  it.  The  music 
makes  his  toes  tingle,  and  the  smell  of 
cakes  which  the  women  have  been  fry- 
ing in  his  own  home  is  equally  aggra- 
vating. He  runs  into  the  great  kitch- 
en to  see  the  preparations.  In  this 
immense  room,  which,  with  the  stair- 
case and  stable,  occupy  the  entire  low- 
er floor,  are  gathered  all  the  friends  of 
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the  family  chatting  noisily  in  merry 
confusion.  The  young  girU  are  group- 
ed about  Pepita,  who  wears  her  rich- 
est suit,  with  her  mother's  Basque 
cross  and  heart  of  gold  filagree  on  the 
broad  band  of  velvet  at  her  throat; 
there  are  gold  coins  too  in  her  hair, 
and  a  curious  gold  chain,  with  its  four 
strands  of  differently  fashioned  links, 
falling  over  her  bodice.  A  long  table 
is  stretched  across  the  room,  laden 
with  good  things;  hot  Spanish  wine 
lies  in  skins  in  the  gayly  striped  blank- 
ets, under  which  they  have  been 
brought  over  the  mountains  by  mules, 
now  champing  in  the  next  room.  A 
whole  lamb  is  slowly  turning  on  the 
spit  under  the  great  chimneypiece, 
which  empties  half  its  smoke  into  the 
room. 

Suddenly  old  Pedro  sounds  atten- 
tion on  his  zambomba,  and  the  noisy 
chatter  ceases.  Then  Papa  Zuloaga, 
with  much  pomp,  places  the  heavy  bar 
across  the  door,  and  secures  the  other 
fastenings;  at  every  window  stands  % 
sentinel  supplied  with  baskets  of  cakes 
round  and  large  as  cannon  balls.  A 
scout,  returning  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  reports  the  besiegers  upon  the 
march.  On  they  come,  with  music, 
laughter,  and  shouting,  commencing 
the  attack  when  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  hou»e  by  a  discharge  into  the  air 
of  musketry,  replied  to  by  the  besieged 
by  a  bombardment  of  cakes.  Then 
young  Ospitaletche  advances,  and  Pe- 
pita appearing  at  an  open  window, 
the  two  sing  a  rude  duet,  in  which  the 
bridegroom  demands  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  bride  replies 
with  taunts  and  derision,  which  seem 
to  goad  the  attacking  party  to  mad- 
ness, as  they  spring  upon  the  balcony 
and  attempt  to  carry  away  Pepita,  who 
is  snatched  into  the  dwelling  by  her 
friends  and  the  window  closed.  Ser- 
enades succeed,  and  then  a  display  of 
fireworks,  followed  by  more  rough 
sham  fighting,  in  which  Father  Tolo's 
umbrella,  being  used  at  once  as  spear 
an4  shield,  has  a  spring  broken. 
After  this  the  garrison  capitulates. 
Papa  Zuloaga  issuing  with  a  flag  of 


truce,  and  returning  arm  in  arm  with 
young  Ospitaletche  at  the  head  of  the 
conquerors. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  fun.  Now 
that  the  fort  is  taken  Pepita  must  be 
found.  The  band  break  up  into  sack- 
ing parties,  who  ransack  the  house 
from  garret  to  cellar.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  behind  the  heavy  curtains  is 
found  what  appears  to  be  a  bedridden 
old  woman,  covered  by  a  feather  bed, 
wearing  a  profusely  ruffled  night-cap, 
and  still  further  disguised  by  bandages 
across  the  face.  Four  of  the  invaders 
lift  the  mattress  by  the  comers,  carry 
it  down  to  the  kitchen,  lay  it  upon  the 
table,  and  call  to  the  physician's  son 
to  heal  the  sick.  With  a  trembling 
hand  the  expectant  bridegroom  tears 
away  the  bandages,  and  loud  is  the 
merriment  when  there  appears  not  the 
face  of  blushing  Pepita,  but  the  de- 
risive visage  of  old  Pedro  the  musi- 
cian. Now  one  of  the  youths  staggers 
in  from  the  stable  and  lays  before  the 
fire  a  large  and  suspiciously  shaped 
bundle  of  straw ;  in  response  to  sundry 
pokes  into  its  centre,  the  bundle  com- 
mences to  roll  rapidly  over  the  fioor, 
the  cord  which  binds  it  is  cut,  and 
Manuelo  rises,  shaking  the  straws  from 
his  curly  locks.  Baffled  again,  the 
party  fly  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  had 
they  been  among  the  seekers  at  Mode- 
na,  Qinevera  would  never  have  remain- 
ed undiscovered  in  her  chest,  for  all 
the  coffers  are  opened  and  Benita's 
linen  is  strewn  ruthlessly  over  the 
floor.  One  digging  in  the  meal  chest 
is  met  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
Father  Tolo,  throwing  about  him  a 
dusty  cloud  as  he  brandishes  the  um- 
brella, which  had  kept  the  flour  from 
his  reverend  eyes.  Again  the  irrioinay 
or  shrill  mountain  cry,  is  sounded, 
summoning  all  to  the  kitchen  to  inves- 
tigate another  discovery.  This  time 
one  of  the  young  men  totters  in,  bear- 
ing upon  his  shoulders  a  large  sack  of 
charcoal  which  he  has  found  in  an  ob- 
scure comer  of  the  cellar.  The  sack 
is  opened,  a  few  ^eces  of  charcoal 
fall  to  the  floor,  and  Pepita's  still 
blacker   hair    is    brought  to   view. 
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Young  Ospitaletcbe  helps  her  from  her 
place  of  concealment,  and  they  take 
the  seats  prepared  for  them  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  a  boantifol  sap- 
per, of  which  all  partake,  ends  the 
ceremonies  of  the  first  day. 

The  next  morning  a  hood  of  cloud 
enveloped  the  loftiest  mountain  peak, 
but  the  weatherwise  predicted  that  it 
would  not  rain  in  the  valley  until 
evening.  At  noon  the  same  party 
came  in  soberer  guise,  and  joining  the 
bride  and  her  friends,  proceeded  to 
the  mairriej  where  the  legal  require- 
ments were  complied  with.  Then, 
before  entering  the  church,  Pepita 
(complying  with  an  ancient  custom  of 
the  country)  knelt  in  the  open  street, 
strewn  here  with  rushes  and  rose 
leaves,  before  an  altar  improvised 
from  a  chair  covered  with  a  snowy 
napkin,  and  wept  real  or  feigned 
tears  at  leaving  her  father's  house. 
Each  of  the  company,  as  they  passed 
into  the  church,  dropped  in  the  wood- 
en plate  at  her  side  a  copper  cent,  the 
only  wedding  present  of  the  Basque 
bride.  Had  she  not  wept  they  would 
have  withheld  their  contribations,  de- 
riding her  with  the  worst  of  re- 
proaches, '*Here  is  a  girl  who  is  glad 
to  be  married."  After  leaving  the 
church,  where  the  young  couple  take 
their  vows  before  Father  Tolo,  they 
pass,  the  others  following  in  proces- 
sion, by  way  of  Pepita's  old  home, 
across  the  swaying  bridge,  to  the  new ; 
Mamma  Ospitaletche  showering  down 
from  the  window  several  handsful  of 
wheat  (emblem  of  abundance)  upon 
Pepita*s  head,  and  saying  as  she  does 
BO,  ''May  abundance  be  your  portion 
in  this  house."  After  this  comes 
more  feasting,  this  time  at  Pf^  Ospi- 
taletche's  expense,  with  more  of 
drinkables  than  of  eatables,  for  the 
dinner  is  to  be  followed  by  dancing,  a 
grand  Baut  Basque  led  by  the  little 
Manuelo.  Neither  of  these  feasts  is 
the  wedding  dinner  proper;  that  is 
sdll  to  come;  to-morrow  will  be  the 
^^Day  of  Rejoicings,"  and  the  dinner 
will  take  place  at  the  fomtoj  a  village 


inn.  To  this  both  families  contribute ; 
there  is  to  be  a  barbecue  of  Papa  Os- 
pitaletche's  best  heifers,  and  the  sheep 
are  still  grazing  upon  the  mountain 
which  are  to  furnish  Papa  Zuloaga's 
share  of  the  refreshments. 

This  has  been  the  order  of  a  Basque 
wedding  as  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  tradition.  As  the  dancing 
boys  and  maidens  make  the  balcony 
bend  and  spring  to  meet  their  bound- 
ing feet,  and  even  in  the  excitement 
of  the  dance  recklessly  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  lantern-hung  bridge,  the 
picture  presented  is  as  brilliant  as  any 
scene  in  Spain,  and  a  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremonial  is  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed from  old  Spanish  rites  as  re- 
ported by  the  ancient  chroniclers. 

The  marriage  of  the  Old,  translated 
by  Mr.  Lockbart  from  the  Spanish 
ballad,  offers  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  Pepita^s  wedding,  and  to 
the  weddings  celebrated  to-day  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  I  cannot  help 
quoting  a  part  of  it  here: 

Hie  King  had  tdcen  otder 

That  thej  should  niae  an  aich, 
lYom  hoase  to  honse  all  oyer, 

In  the  way  where  they  must  march. 
They  have  hnng  It  all  with  lancee, 

And  ahielda  and  icUtteriog  helmfl^ 
Brought  by  the  Campeador 

From  out  the  Moorish  realma. 
Tliey  have  scattered  dive  brandies 

And  ruahei  In  the  etieet. 
And  the  Uulies  fling  their  garlanda 

At  the  Campeador's  feet. 
With  tapestry  and  broidery, 

Tbelr  balconies  between, 
To  do  his  bridal  honor. 

Their  walls  the  buyers  screen. 

These  ancient  weddings  were,  it 
would  seem,  even  more  extravagantly 
frolicsome  than  the  modem,  the  peo- 
ple making  them,  when  they  occurred 
in  high  life,  the  occasion  for  a  general 
carnival,  and  joining  the  procession 
masked  and  in  uncouth  and  ludicrous 
disguises.  After  describing  a  number 
of  these,  the  ballad  relates: 

With  antics  and  with  fooleries, 
With  shouting  and  with  laughter, 

They  IIU  the  streets  ot  Boigos, 
And  the  devil  he  ooraes  after. 

Fbr  the  King  had  hired  the  homed  ttod. 
For  stzteen  nafavedis, 

Aad  tbeie  he  goes  with  hoofa  for  toes 
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Then  comes  the  bride  Zimena; 

The  King,  he  holds  her  hand, 
And  the  Qaeen,  and  all  in  for  and  poll. 

The  nobles  of  the  land. 
AH  down  the  street  the  ears  of  wheat 

Were  round  Zimena  flying; 
Thb  King  lifts  off  her  bosom  sweet 

Whatever  there  is  lying. 

As  the  dancers  at  Pepita's  wedding 
crossed  the  little  bridge,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  how  near  the  water 
looked.  They  knew  from  the  mantle 
of  cloud  which  the  mountain  had 
drawn  down  over  its  shoulders,  that  it 
had  been  raining  all  day  further  up, 
and  now  the  air  betc^ened  a  storm. 
But  once  within  the  house  the  dancing 
and  the  cheery  sound  of  Pedro's  zam- 
bomba,  a  hand  organ,  and  a  pair  of  yi- 
olins,  drowned  all  thoughts  of  danger. 
Suddenly  Pepita  discovered  that  she 
had  lost  her  wedding  ring.  '*  It  must 
have  slipped  off  on  our  way  from  the 
church,"  said  young  Ospitaletche,  and 
to  please  Benita  the  two,  taking  a  lan- 
tern, set  out  in  search  of  it.  They 
could  not  have  been  more  than  half 
way  to  the  church  when  the  storm 
burst  upon  the  valley.  "  They  will  be 
drenched,"  said  Father  Tolo,  and  tak- 
ing his  umbrella,  he  hastened  after 
them.  The  others,  continuing  their 
dancing,  paid  no  attention  to  the  tem- 
pest which  raged  without,  until  at  the 
height  of  the  merriment  one  of  the 
girls  discovered  that  her  feet  were 
wet,  and  a  little  rivulet  was  trickling 
in  imder  the  door.  Dr.  Ospitaletche 
threw  it  open,  and  with  frightened 
screams  the  girls  sprang  upon  chairs 
and  tables,  and  threw  themselves 
about  the  necks  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers.  The  floor  was  all  a  shallow 
lake. 

Old  Bastien,  the  sorcerer,  raised  his 
withered  hand  and  exclaimed,  ^'Itis 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  1 " 
Bastien  was  a  wizard  who  lived  in  a 
hut  on  the  mountain,  and  was  consult- 
ed by  girls  who  wished  their  fortunes 
told  and  by  old  women  who  had  lost 
a  goat  or  some  household  treasure. 
EQs  prophecies  were  listened  to  with 
awe  and  credulity,  and  for  a  year  past 
he  had  not  failed  to  present  himself  at 


every  wedding  feast,  and  solemnly  to 
repeat  the  warning:  ^^For  as  in  the 
days  that  were  before  the  flood  they 
were  ^ting  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day 
that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
knew  not  until  the  flood  came  and 
took  them  all  away :  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  It 
needed  no  prophet  to  tell  what  was 
before  them  now.  The  doctor  lifted  a 
lamp  and  looked  out.  ' '  Merciful  hea- 
ven ! "  he  cried ;  **  the  bridge  is  gone, 
and  the  water  is  level  with  the  balco- 
ny. To  the  mountains  1  Quick,  by 
the  front  door  I "  It  was  too  late.  As 
they  opened  it  a  far-away  thunderous 
crash  was  heard.  It  was  the  breaking 
of  the  dam  at  Papa  Zuloaga's  milU 

Then  walls  came  down  with  rain  and  roat, 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  all  about, 
And  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out 

With  one  giant  wrench  the  house  was 
torn  from  its  foundation,  rose  as  if  to 
meet  the  flood,  then  sank  beneath  the 
waters.  St.  Jean  de  Eampoua  was  not 
the  only  village  carried  away  that 
night  without  a  moment's  warning, 
for  it  was  the  spring  of  1876,  when  the 
terrible  inundations  desolated  the 
beautiful  south  of  France.  Many  a  vil- 
lager and  village  saw  that  evening — 

For  the  last  time  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirrored  wave  Qaroona. 

For  the  innocent  appearing  mountain 
brooks  were  as  treacherous  as  the  beau- 
tiful, smiling  river,  and  leaped  to  help 
it  drown  the  children  it  had  sported 
with  but  a  few  days  before. 

The  valley  of  St.  Jean  do  Eampoua 
branches  at  its  lower  extremity  into 
two  other  gorges;  a  low  range  of 
mountains  beginning  here  in  a  great 
rock  against  whose  foot  the  brook  di- 
vides into  two  rivulets,  each  pursuing 
its  course  on  either  side  of  this  lesser 
range.  Crowning  the  rocky  promon- 
tory stands  the  village  church ;  bridges 
span  the  chasm  on  either  side,  and 
steps  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock  up  to  its 
door.  It  was  on  one  of  these  little 
bridges  that  Father  Tolo  felt  the  flrst 
violence  of  the  storm,  which  uncere- 
moniously turned  his  umh 
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oat,  and  nearly  wrenched  it  from  his 
grasp.  He  saw  Pepita  and  her  hus- 
band entering  the  building,  and 
strange  to  say,  others  toiling  before 
him  np  the  long  steps  and  hastening 
down  the  village  streets  on  either  side 
of  the  ravine  toward  the  bridges.  This 
was  when  the  lightning  lit  np  the 
whole  valley  for  an  instimt,  leaving  a 
blacker  darkness  after  it  had  gone. 
He  was  half  way  up  the  staircase,  the 
church  bell  overhead  clanging  out  the 
alarm  with  loud,  hurried  strokes,  when 
that  awfully  indescribable  explosive 
sound  echoed  down  the  valley.  Father 
Tolo  hastened  to  the  top ;  the  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents,  but  the  lightning 
was  sharp  and  frequent.  He  turned  to 
look  at  the  village.  There  was  no  vil- 
lage there;  only  a  great  angry  flood 
bearing  on  houses  and  wrecks  of 
houses,  to  be  broken  still  more  utterly 
on  the  promontory  close  beside  him, 
for  the  waters  had  risen  until  they  were 
fearfully  near. 

Many  of  the  villagers  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  church;  the  architect,  fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  such  a  disas- 
ter, had  chosen  this  position  for  it.  A 
beacon  had  been  lighted  in  the  town, 
and  the  men  now  came  out  with  cords, 
and  grappling  irons,  and  lanterns  to 
see  what  they  could  do.  On  one  side 
the  accumulated  debris  had  blocked 
up  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  narrow 
valleys,  forming  a  temporary  dam 
across  it.  A  party  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  swept  along  toward  this  frail 
barrier,  and  paused  for  two  awful 
minutes  on  the  verge  of  terrible  de- 
struction. Bwiftly  and  well  the  little 
band  on  the  rock  toiled  during  this 
IntervaL  One  by  one  the  rescued 
passed  across  the  roofs  and  planks  be- 


tween them  and  the  promontory. 
Furthest  down  the  slippery  steps,  and 
partly  in  the  water,  stood  Father  Tolo, 
reaching  to  each  as  he  came  the  han- 
dle of  his  umbrella,  and  tugging  stout- 
ly until  the  poor  wretch  felt  the  rock 
beneath  his  feet.  How  eagerly  each 
agonized  creature  caught  at  the  curved 
horn  handle.  Never  shepherd's  crook 
or  bishop's  crozier  so  ezemplifled  sal- 
vation as  did  Father  Tolo's  umbrella 
to  the  survivors  of  the  wedding  party. 
When  the  morning  dawned  so  strange- 
ly hushed  and  calm,  all  with  whom 
this  story  has  dealt  clasped  each  oth- 
er's hands  in  thankful  solenmity  with- 
in the  old  church. 

The  flock  that  was  to  have  furnished 
Pepita's  wedding  breakfast  had  been 
torn  from  the  mountain  side,  and  lay 
drowned  among  the  wrecks;  but  there 
were  none  of  her  family  among  the 
dripping  forms  that  the  men  brought 
in  from  time  to  time  and  laid  upon  the 
church  benches — ^none  that  we  have 
met  but  the  white  face  of  Bastien 
the  Sorcerer,  the  only  one  in  all  the 
company  who  had  expected  the  '*  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man,"  and  had  gone 
up  from  a  life  of  hardship  and  loneli- 
ness to  that  other  **  Wedding  Supper." 
He  lay  with  a  calm,  sweet  smile  upon 
his  face,  such  as  he  had  never  worn  be- 
fore at  any  religious  spectacle  (indeed, 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  had  entered  the 
church  since  his  baptism),  while  Fa- 
ther Tolo  intoned  the  to  him  familiar 
mass  for  the  dead,  and  Pepita's  voice 
rose  in  the  ^' Miserere  Domine."  So 
peaceful  and  happy  was  his  face  that 
Father  Tolo,  in  looking  at  it,  wonder- 
ed if  there  were  not  some  other  gate 
to  heaven  than  that  kept  by  St.  Peter. 
Lizzm  W.  Chaicpkst. 
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A"CYCLOPiEDIA»  or  **  ency- 
clopedia "  signifies  etymologi- 
cally  a  **  circle  of  instraction  " ;  spe- 
cifically it  denotes  a  work  in  which 
the  leading  principles  and  facts  in  one 
or  more  departments  of  knowledge  are 
set  forth  and  arranged  in  some  me- 
thodical manner.  lEhus  we  have  cy- 
clopiedias  of  the  arts,  of  architecture, 
of  agricnltnre,  of  biography,  of  chem- 
istry, of  commerce,  of  law,  of  litera- 
ture, of  medicine,  of  theology,  and 
many  others.  In  this  paper  we  shall 
speak  mainly  of  some  of  the  principal 
works  in  our  own  language  whose  aim 
is  to  present  an  exhibition  more  or  less 
complete  of  the  present  state  of  hu- 
man knowledge  in  all  its  important 
branches.  As  thus  defined,  a  cyclo- 
pedia bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
things  which  a  dictionary  or  lexicon 
does  to  words.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  difference.  A  diction- 
ary may  be  made  essentially  complete 
and  exhaustive.  Within  a  moderate 
compass  may  be  comprised  all  the 
words  existing  in  any  language,  with 
definitions  of  their  various  shades  of 
meaning.  But  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  compile  a  cyclopedia  which 
shall  present  a  thorough  exhibition  of 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  all  or 
perhaps  in  any  of  its  departments, 
even  as  it  exists  at  any  particular  peri- 
od. And  moreover,  the  condition  of 
knowledge  changes  so  rapidly  that 
what  might  have  been  a  fairly  ade- 
quate presentation  a  few  years  ago 
forms  a  very  inadequate  presentation 
to-day;  and  what  is  fairly  adequate 
to-day  will  be  very  insufllcient,  and  in 
many  respects  erroneous,  a  few  years 
hence.  New  discoveries  are  continu- 
ally made  in  every  domain  of  research ; 

***TbeAmerlcaiiCjcl<q;MBdlA.**  In  Bizteen  toI- 
vnak    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

**  Johnson's  New  TTnlTenalCjcloiMediA.  Illni- 
tntod  with  Maps,  Flans,  and  Bngntlngs.** 
Vol.  L,  A-£;  ToL  IL,  F-L.  New  York :  A.  J. 
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new  names  are  to  be  added  in  biogra- 
phy, new  facts  in  history,  new  state- 
ments in  statistics  and  political  geog- 
raphy. A  cyclopedia  which  shall  at 
all  answer  its  essential  purpose  must 
be  prepared  afresh  every  ten  or  fifteen 
years;  whereas,  so  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  are  the  changes  in  a  lan- 
guage, that  the  essential  value  of  a 
dictionary  remains  almost  unimpaired 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  cyclo- 
pedia would  naturally  be  attempted  as 
soon  as  the  accumulations  in  human 
knowledge  in  any  of  its  departments 
became  considerable  among  any  peo- 
ple. Such,  in  a  measure,  were  some 
of  the  works  written  on  the  papyri  of 
Egypt  or  engraved  on  the  tablets  of 
Assyria.  Such  were  doubtless  the  lost 
works  of  Solomon  concerning  trees 
and  plants,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes. 
Such  apparently  was  the  work  by 
Speusippus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  of 
which  only  the  title  has  come  down 
to  us.  Such  is  Aristotle's  treatise 
**0n  Sciences"  (Tlepl  'EnujTijftov) ;  and 
Pliny's  **  Historia  Naturalis  "  is  an  elab- 
orate r^sumg  of  the  science  and  natural 
history  of  his  time.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  cyclopedias  of 
special  sciences  became  common,  un- 
der such  titles  as  SummOj  ''Summa- 
ry," and  Specula,  *' Mirror."  There 
were  numerous  cyclopedias  of  geogra- 
phy, or,  as  we  now  say,  "gazetteers"  ; 
and  of  biography,  foremost  of  which 
is  Bayle's  great  "Dictionnaire  His- 
torique  et  Critique,"  first  published  in 
1696,  which  was  speedily  translated 
into  seven  languages.  But  none  of 
these  works  attempted  a  survey  of 
more  than  one  or  two  departments  of 
knowledge.  A  cyclopedia,  in  the 
wider  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the 
term,  seems  never  to  have  been  thought 
of  until  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  earliest  worthy  of  special 
notice  is  that  of  Ephraim  Chambers  of 
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Edinburgh,  published  in  1728,  in  two 
folio  Yolumes,  which  went  through 
^ye  editions  in  eighteen  years,  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  and 
suggested  the  idea  and  general  plan  of 
the  once  famous  *'£ncyclopMie"  of 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  commenced 
in  1751  and  completed  in  1765,  in 
twenty-eight  yolumes. 

Since  that  tim^  there  have  been  nu- 
merous woz^s  of  this  class  in  all  the 
cultivated  languages  of  Europe,  some 
of  them  conceived  and  carried  out 
upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  French 
*'£ncyclop^ie  Methodique,"  begun 
in  1781,  undertaken  to  counteract  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  '^En- 
cyclop^die "  of  Diderot,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1882.  It  comprises  201 
volumes,  of  which  47  are  occupied 
with  engravings.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
cyclopsdia  as  a  collection  of  nearly 
fifty  classified  dictionaries,  each  divi- 
sion constituting  an  independent 
work.  Thus  the  division  of  law  occu- 
pies ten  volumes,  natural  history  as 
many,  and  history  six.  The  largest, 
most  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  cyclopsdic  work  in  any 
European  language  is  the  Gkrman 
^'Allgemeine  EncyklopSdie  der  Wis- 
senschaf ten, "  etc. ,  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
commenced  in  1818,  and  not  yet  com- 
pleted, although  more  than  150  large 
volumes  have  been  issued.  Ersch  died 
in  1828  and  Gruber  in  1851,  and  the 
preparation  was  carried  on  by  others. 
The  entire  work  is  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order;  but  in  executing  it  the 
editors  divided  their  force  into  three 
gangs,  the  first  building  the  letters 
from  A  to  G,  the  second  from  H  to  N, 
and  the  third  the  remaining  letters; 
all  three  divisions,  neither  of  which  is 
completed,  being  carried  on  simulta- 
neously. The  great  bulk  and  cost  of 
this  encyclopeodia  must  prevent  its 
finding  its  way  except  into  public  col- 
lections and  a  few  private  libraries; 
and  the  long  interval  between  its  com- 
mencement and  completion  has  ren- 
dered no  small  portion  of  it  nearly 
useless  as  a  work  for  present  reference, 
for  the  earlier  articles  in  each  of  the 


divisions  can  only  bring  the  subjects 
down  to  a  period  half  a  century  ago. 
The  Chinese  have  cyclopaedias  far  ex- 
ceeding even  these  in  magnitude.  The 
"Tang  15  ta  Te6n,"  completed  about 
1400,  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
more  than  2,000  scholars,  and  to  com- 
prise 22,877  volumes.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  volumes,  we  may  presume 
that  this  Chinese  collection  exceeds 
the  largest  French  and  German  cyclo- 
piedias  by  about  as  much  as  the  popu- 
lation of  China  exceeds  that  of  France 
or  Germany. 

Of  recent  European  cyclopaedias  the 
largest  we  believe  to  be  the  *' Grand 
Dictionnaire  Universelle  du  XIX. 
Si^le*'  of  Larousse,  commenced  in 
1870,  and  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. It  will  contain  about  fifteen  im- 
mense quarto  volumes  in  very  small 
type,  the  amount  of  printed  matter 
being  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
"Encyclopaadia  Britannica,"  or  seven 
times  that  of  Appleton's  "American 
Cyclopaedia'';  but  its  value  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  its  bulk.  One 
of  its  leading  features,  which  we  think 
wholly  out  of  place  and  superfluous,  is 
a  full  dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. To  use  this  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  a  dictionary  is  precisely 
as  though,  if  one  wished  to  ascertain 
the  orthography  or  meaning  of  an 
English  word,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
search  for  it  in  some  one  of  fifteen  vol- 
umes each  twice  the  size  of  "Web- 
ster's Unabridged."  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  editor  that  any 
man  who  had  this  cyclopaedia  on  his 
book  shelves  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
dictionary  close  at  hand  on  his  desk. 

The  most  voluminous  cyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language  is  that  of  Abra- 
ham Bees  (1808-1819),  republished, 
with  some  additions,  at  Philadelphia 
(1810-1824),  in  forty-one  largo  quarto 
volumes,  besides  six  volumes  of  maps 
and  engravings.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  costly  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken by  any  American  publisher; 
and  considering  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  book-buj^ers  at  that 
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period,  it  18  not  strange  that  it  was  forty  treatises.     Some  of  these  are  of 

rainous  to  those  who  undertook  it,  permanent  value;  others,  such  as  that 

and  that  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  on   '*  Manufactures,^*  occupying   two 

lottery.     Recent  cyclopsdists  wisely  volumes,    must    now   be    imperfect, 

restrict  themselves  within  much  nar-  since  the  subject  is  only  brought  to  a 

rower  limits.     The  following  is  an  ap-  period  more  than  thirty  years  past, 

prozimation  to  the  quantity  of  matter  III.   Biography  and  History.    In  this 

contained  in  the  principal  cyclopiedias  division  the  method  is  very  inconve^ 

m  English  which  are  now  before  the  nient  for  a  book  of  reference.     The 

public:  biographical  portions  are  interwoven 

Bec«'iCydapirfU...4lTcai.4to.  40.000.000 w'di  ^""^  *^®  historical,  the  names  not  be- 

Knighrs  BnglUb  ing  arranged  in  alphabetical   order, 

cy«>op««* »*  **    "    S8.ooo.ooo  -  but  placed  in  that  portion  of  general 

tropoUtoM. 26  "    "    K.00O/XX)   "  history  in  which  the  characters  lived 

Kncydopndla  Bri-                       '  and  acted ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  means 

aSm^^'^^"'^  "    "    «M»o.ooo    -  of   the  general  index  that  one  can 

^Su^df^S^.,.AS  "    Bto.  18.000.000   "  know  even  in  what  volume  to  look  for 

Johnson's   Kew  ftny  particular  person.    The  number 

DnlvenalQyelo-          ^  of  names  is  altogether  too  small,  and 

c£iSbc«*8Qydo-*"  *  "     "    tt.000.000   "  one  would  look  in  vain  for  more  than 

psdU 10  "    ••    10.000.030    •*  a  few  of  those  in  respect  to  which  he 

ZeU^sPopaiarQy.  would  be  likely  to  desire  some  infor- 

•'**P'^ •  "    ^  ^'"^«»   "  mation.    IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Lexi- 

Among  English  works  of  this  class  cographical,  twelve  volumes.  This 
the  first  place  would  be  assigned  to  division  includes  Geography  and  Sta- 
the  **  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ''  tistics,  which  of  course,  after  the  lapse 
(25  vols.  4to,  1815-1845),  if  our  decis-  of  thirty  years,  have  to  a  considerable 
ion  were  to  be  based  upon  its  high  extent  lost  their  value, 
pretensions,  or  ev»n  upon  the  absolute  The  '^Encyclopsdia  Britannica,''  as 
excellence  of  some  portions  of  it.  It  first  published  in  1771,  in  two  quarto 
is  arranged  according  to  a  plan  de-  volumes,  was  of  no  very  distinctive 
vised  and  set  forth  in  an  introductory  merit.  The  second  edition  (1776- 
eseay  upon  ''Method,"  by  that  most  1788)  was  greatly  enlarged,  especially 
unmethodical  thinker  Samuel  Taylor  by  the  addition  of  the  branches  of  his- 
Coleridge,  and  it  contains  several  tory  and  biography.  Each  subsequent 
elaborate  treatises  of  high  value  upon  edition,  down  to  the  eighth  (21  vols, 
the  pure  sciences.  Its  vaunted  method  4to,  1858-1860),  showed  a  great  ad- 
is,  however,  poorly  adapted  for  one  of  vance  upon  the  preceding  one,  until  it 
the  main  purposes  of  a  cyclopeedia,  fairly  rivalled  the  best  characteristics 
that  of  a  work  for  immediate  refer-  of  the  ''EncyclopeediaMetropolitana," 
ence,  in  which  any  subject  embraced  and  greatly  surpassed  it  in  general  ex- 
in  its  compass  can  be  readily  found,  cellence.  Its  aim  was  to  present  each 
It  eonsists  of  four  independent  di-  principal  topic  as  a  whole,  the  details 
visions:  I.  Pure  Science,  in  two  vol-  standing  as  subdivisions  of  the  general 
umes,  containing  twenty-two  treatises,  article,  instead  of  being  treated  as  sep- 
some  of  them,  such  as  those  on  the  arate  subjects.  This  method  certainly 
"Calculus"  and  "Probabilities,"  be-  presents  some  advantages,  but  when 
longing  to  the  highest  order  of  math-  it  is  too  rigidly  followed  many  grave 
ematics.  The  exhaustiveness  of  this  disadvantages  are  involved.  In  the 
division  constitutes  the  distinctive  ninth  edition,  commenced  in  1875, 
feature  of  the  ehcyclopiedia.  n.  and  now  in  course  of  execution,  the 
Ifixed  and  Applied  Sciences,  includ-  plan  has  been  modified  by  consider- 
ing such  subjects  as  Music,  Painting,  ably  increasing  the  number  of  articles, 
and  Poetry,  six  volumes,  with  about  often  treating  under  separate  heads 
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fubjects  which  had  formerly  been 
thrown  under  one.  Still  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  synthetic  method  over  the 
analytic  is  very  strongly  marked.  Thus 
in  the  first  volume  more  than  a  quaiv 
ier  of  the  space  i»  devoted  to  the  two 
articles  upon  Agriculture  and  Anato- 
my, and  more  than  another  quarter  to 
the  eight  upon  Acoustics,  Aeronautics, 
.^isthetics,  Africa,  Algebra,  Alps, 
America,  and  Amphibia.  For  many, 
though  by  no  means  for  a  majority  of 
those  who  require  a  work  of  this  kind, 
the  new  edition  of  the  '^Encylopeedia 
Britannica,^'  notwithstanding  its  bulk 
and  cost,  will  probably  be  found  very 
desirable. 

.  Knight's  "English  Cyclopaedia  "  (22 
vols,  small  4to,  1854-1864,  with  two 
supplements  to  1868)  ia  of  a  more 
popular  character  than  the  foregoing. 
By  using  much  smaller  type,  with  a 
smaller  page,  the  volumes  are  less  cum- 
brou3  than  those  of  the  '^Encyclopsd- 
dia  Britannica,  "and  though  the  amount 
of  matter  is  somewhat  greater,  the  cost 
is  much  less.  The  number  of  separate 
articles  is  much  larger^  and  subjects 
in  art  and  science  are  treated  in  a 
less  technical  and  elaborate  manner. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  consists  of  four 
separate  cyclopsBdias,  independent  of 
each  other,  llicre  are  certainly  some 
advantages  in  this  arrangement,  but 
we  think  these  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  disadvantages.  But 
if  a  division  was  to  be  made,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  one  preferable  to  that 
which  has  been  adopted.  The  divi- 
sions are:  Geography,  four  volumes; 
Biography,  six  volumes ;  Natural  His- 
tory, four  volumes;  Arts  and  Sciences, 
eight  volumes.  The  serious  incon- 
venience of  having  four  separate  series 
is  in  a  measure  remedied  by  a  very  ad- 
mirable general  index  to  the  whole, 
which  shows  at  a  glance  in  which 
series  and  in  which  volume  and  page 
any  article  is  to  be  looked  for.  Stni, 
as  the  work  was  begun  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  completed  twelve 
years  since,  it  has  already  reached  the 
age  at  which  the  value  of  a  cyclopedia 
ia   greatly  diminiahed*    By  no   pos- 


sibility can  it  be  abreast  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  in  any  important 
respect ;  and  this  defect  can  be  reme- 
died only  partially  by  any  number  of 
successive  supplements. 

"  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  "  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1860-1868;  revised  edition,  1871- 
1872)  is  still  more  popular  in  de- 
sign ;  but  though  not  without  consider- 
able merit,  it  is,  for  American  readers 
at  least  in  almost  every  respect  much 
inferior  to  those  which  we  have  yet  to 
describe. 

While  the  principal  topics  coming 
within  the  general  scope  of  a  cyclopae- 
dia are  essentially  the  same  for  every 
cultivated  people,  a  Frenchman,  a  Ger- 
man, an  Englishman,  or  an  American 
usually  requires  more  copious  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  institutions,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  statbtics  of  his 
own  country  than  of  any  other.  The 
'*  Encyclopaedia  Americana  "  (18  vols. 
8vo,  1829-1633),  based  upon,  and  in- 
deed mainly  a  translation  of  the  German 
''Conversations  Lezikon''  of  Brock- 
haus,  was  hardly  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican cyclopaedia,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable additions  by  its  editor,  Dr. 
Lieber;  and  moreover  no  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  it  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  times,  except  by  the  addition  of 
a  supplementary  volume  in  1847,  so 
that  before  1860  it  had  come  to  be 
quite  out  of  date.  Appleton's  *'New 
American  Cyclopaedia  "  (16  vols.  8vo, 
1857-1863)  was  none  too  early  to 
supply  a  pressing  want.  It  was  con- 
structed upon  an  eminently  judicious 
plan,  special  attention  being  given  to 
American  history,  statistics,  and  bio- 
graphy. It  was  received  with  marked 
favor,  and  its  conductors  wisely  re- 
solved not  to  lose  the  prestige  of  its 
success.  It  was  hardly  completed 
before  preparations  were  begun  for  a 
new  edition,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
this  could  be  prepared  by  the  editors 
of  the  former  one.  They  better  than 
any  other  men  could  perceive  any  de- 
fects in  the  plan  or  ezecntion  of  the 
work;  wherein  retrenchments  might 
be  made,  what  topics  should  be  more 
copiously  treated,  an4  what  new  ones 
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intiodQced.  They  eonld  fix  definitely 
at  ibe  outset  the  extent  of  the  work, 
and  aaeign  to  each  snbject  its  proper 
space,  so  that  there  might  be  doe  har- 
mony and  proporticm  in  erery  part. 
They  were  moreover  in  possession  of 
M  the  appUanoes  necessary  for  the 
rapid  comptetton  of  the  work  when  it 
bad  been  fairly  began.  The  time  was 
fortunately  dioten.  The  American 
ctril  war  had  been  ended  long  enough 
to  permit  a  fair  statement  of  its  pro- 
gress and  results;  the  great  straggles 
in  Europe  had  settled,  probacy  for  a 
generation,  the  geographical  and  polit- 
ical status  of  the  countries;  the  cen- 
suses of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  had  just 
been  taken,  fixing  the  main  statistics 
of  the  civilized  worid  for  the  next  de- 
cade ;  and  the  results  of  recent  research- 
es in  almost  every  branch  of  physical 
science  had  in  a  good  degree  been  de- 
termined and  classified.  In  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  woric  no  change  was 
thought  desirable,  except  the  intro- 
dnction  of  pictorial  iUcntrations  wher- 
erer  they  would  aid  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  t<^ic8,  and  these  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged immediately  with  the  matter  to 
whidi  they  relate,  instead  of  being 
piaced  in  separate  volumes,  thereby 
greatly  enhancing  their  usefulness. 
But  in  carrying  out  the  plan  it  was 
feud  not  only  that  evory  loticle  should 
be  tiioroughly  revised,  but  that  most 
of  them  should  be  cntiriy  rewritten, 
not  only  in  order  to  insure  greater  ac- 
curacy, but  also  that  each  should  have 
its  due  proportion  of  space.  In  this 
manner  and  with  these  advantages  was 
produced  Appleton*8  '^American  Cy- 
clopedia'' (16  vols.  8vo,  1878-1876). 

"  ZcU's  Popular  Cyctopaedia  "  (2  vols. 
4to,  1671)  is  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  in  its  title.  Itdoesnot 
aim  to  pffeaent  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  t<^»c8,  but  rather  a  very  condensed 
statement  of  their  leading  pobits. 
To  the  "American  Oyclopadia"  it 
bean  a  rdatlon  something  like  that 
wUdi  Broekhans's  *^  Kleinere  Oonver- 
sstloBS  Lexikm  ^  bears  to*tfae  larger 
om;  not  a  nsie  abridgment,  but  a 


more  condensed  i^'esentation  and  from 
a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  A 
distinctive  feature  is  tiiat  it  embodies 
a  com^dete  gaaetteer  of  the  United 
States;  that  is,  it  names  every  city, 
township,  and  village,  no  matter  how 
smalL  The  number  of  titles  and  the 
bulk  of  the  work  are  thus  very  consid- 
erably increased,  without,  as  we  think, 
any  commensurate  advantage.  It  is 
of  course  difficult  to  draw  any  precise 
line  in  such  a  matter;  but  in  our  judg- 
ment at  least  nine-tenths  of  these 
places  might  have  been  omitted  with- 
out at  all  impairing  the  value  of  the 
work.  While  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  having  a  work  of  this  charac- 
ter comprised  in  one  or  two  volumes, 
these,  we  think,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  very  large  page  and 
the  very  smaU  type  which  is  necessary. 
Four  octavos  instead  of  two  quartoa^ 
would  have  been  a  preferable  form. 

*^  Johnson^  Kew  Universal  Cyclo- 
peedla"  (to  be  comprised  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  1875  et  jegr.),  of  which  two  volumes 
have  been  issued,  was  projected  by 
Mr.  Horace  <}reeley,  who  proposed  to 
bear  a  very  considerable  part  in  its 
preparation ;  but  he  died  before  much 
advance  had  been  made.  However 
great  in  other  respects  may  have  been 
the  loss  by  his  death,  we  think  it  was 
againtothecydopodia.  The  fact  that 
he  f dt  t^  continual  need  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  f  urmshed  by  such  a  work 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  imparting  it  to  others.  This 
cyclopsdia  will  certainly  be  a  differ- 
ent work,  and  we  think  a  much  better 
one,  than  its  original  projector  had  in 
mind.  It  was  originaUy  designed  to 
complete  it  in  three  very  stout  volumes ; 
but  by  the  time  these  were  half  com- 
pleted, its  conductors  found  that  much 
ampler  space  would  be  needed  in  order 
to  find  place  for  new  topics  which 
they  desired  to  include,  and  it  was 
decided  to  add  another  volume. 

The  oyelop»dias  of  Appleton  and 
of  Johnson  are,  we  think,  by  far  the 
best  which  will  be  placed  prominently 
before  the  American  public  during  the 
ensuing  ten  years.    We^tlMref  oce  pro- 
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po6e  to  institate  a  compariflon  as  to 
their  relatiye  merits.  This  oan  now 
be  made  only  between  that  half  of 
Johnson's  already  issued  and  the  cor* 
re8pondingportl«nof  Appleton's.  Tlie 
general  plan  of  both  ia  very  similar. 
In  both  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a 
single  series  in  strictly  alphabetical 
order,  as  in  a  dictionary,  and  both 
giye  special  prominence  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences,  and  to 
articles  relating  to  the  United  States. 
A  page  of  Johnson's  has  nearly  twice 
as  many  words,  and  a  roloma  some^ 
thing  more  than  twice  as  many  pages, 
as  those  of  Appleton ;  so  that  the  four 
Tolnmes  of  the  one  are  nearly  equal 
in  amount  of  matter  to  the  sixteen  vol- 
umes of  the  other,  the  difference  be- 
ing less  than  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
secondary,  but  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant point  of  price,  Johnson's  has  a  de- 
cided advantage,  his  four  volumes 
costing  somewhat  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  sixteen  of  Appletom,  a 
considerable  part  of  this  difference 
necessarily  arising  from  the  additional 
cost  of  binding  the  larger  number  of 
volumes.  Appleton's,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  very  decided  advantage 
in  its  greater  convenience  for  con- 
stant use.  The  type  is  considerably 
larger,  and  therefore  more  easily  read, 
and  the  volumes  far  less  bulky  and 
cumbrous.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  if  the  four  volumes  of 
Johnson  had  been  bound  in  eight. 
Both  are  illustrated ;  Appleton's  much 
the  more  profusely.  We  have  counted 
the  illustradons  in  both  uilder  the  let- 
ters A  and  K,  and  find  about  800  in 
Appleton  and  150  in  Johnson. 

The  number  of  separate  articles, 
eaeh  under  its  own  head,  is  much 
greater  in  Johnson  than  in  Appleton; 
taking  those  in  the  letter  I  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole,  about  two  to  one. 
This  arises  partly  from  a  deoided  prefer* 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
former  for  the  analytic  over  the  syn- 
thetic method;  that  is,  in  it  many 
topics  are  treated  under  separate  titles 
whidi  in  the  other  are  included  under 
one.    But  as  in  neither  work  is  either 


oi  the  difPeient  methods  carried  to  ex* 
cess,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  that 
in  this  respect  one  cyclopeedia  b  bet- 
ter than  the  other.  It  is  partly  owing 
also  to  the  general  principle  as  to  deal- 
ing with  biographical  articles.  To 
many  important  names,  sudi  as  Adams 
and  JeiSerson,  several  pages  are  de- 
voted in  Appleton,  while  Johnson 
gives  to  them  only  a  few  lines;  John- 
son also  gives  many  names,  especially 
of  those  who  bore  minor  parts  in  the 
civil  war,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Appleton.  But  the  differenoe  is  ow- 
ing, more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to 
the  fact  that  Johnson's  cyclopflodia, 
like  iiiat  of  Zell,  gives  not  only  the 
cities  and  large  towns  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  every  township  and 
post  village,  however  insignificant, 
while  Appleton  has  only  those  which 
are  important  from  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, historical  interest,  or  other 
special  reason.  We  suppose  that  the 
number  of  places  found  in  the  one  and 
not  in  the  other  cannot  bo  less  than 
20,000,  perhaps  more,  increasing  by 
so  much  the  list  of  separate  articles  in 
Johnson.  An  extreme  case  will  best 
illustrate  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  cyclopeadias.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  more  than 
600  towns  named  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  and  Liberty,  of  which  only 
11  of  the  most  important  are  mention- 
ed in  Appleton,  while  each  of  them 
has  a  separate  article  in  Johnson. 
These  articles  are  indeed  always  very 
brief,  but  the  aggregate  space  thus 
given  is  very  considerable. 

In  both  cyclopeodias  the  different 
States  and  the  large  cities  of  the 
Union  are  described  with  great  ful- 
ness and  care.  In  describing  the  ybt 
rious  oountiea  Appleton's  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  principal  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  productions,  and 
the  number  of  domestic  animals,  as  re- 
ported in  the  last  census,  thus  furnish- 
ing an  adequate  conspectus  of  the  in- 
dustrial occupations  of  the  various  seo- 
tions  of  the  country.  In  giving  the 
population  in  the  ^uthea  Btatts  the 
number  of  the  white  and  eolnrad  i»- 
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habitants  ia  stated.  It  would  have 
been  yery  desirable  to  have  noted 
tiiroaghout  the  numbers  of  those  of 
foreign  biith  and  their  principal  na- 
tionalities, and  of  those  of  native  birth, 
how  many  were  bom  within  and  how 
numy  withoat  the  State.  This  would 
haye  required  about  three  lines  to  a 
coun^,  adding  not  more  than  two  or 
three  pages  to  a  volume,  and  would 
have  clearly  indicated  the  great  lines 
and  centres  of  immigration  and  mi- 
gration,  one  of  the  most  vital  points 
in  American  statistics. 

In  both  cyclopsadias  the  articles 
upon  the  several  States  and  the  large 
cities  of  the  Union  have  been  prepared 
witii  due  care,  and  with  adequate  ful- 
ness of  detail.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  departments  of  nat- 
ural history  and  of  the  physical  and 
applied  sciences,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  various  articles  are  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions. In  dealing  with  the  more 
abstruse  and  professional  topics,  while 
both  cyclopsdidias  aim  at  scientific  ac- 
curacy, the  general  tendency  in  John- 
son's is  to  a  technical  and  in  Apple- 
ton's  to  a  popular  form  of  presentation. 

The  *^  American  Oyclopodia"  has 
been  more  thoroughly  edited  than  any 
other  which  has  fallen  under  our  ex- 
amination. By  this  we  mean  that  every 
portion  has  been  carefully  supervised, 
not  only  as  to  itself,  but  also  as  to  its 
proportion  to  and  harmony  with  the 
work  as  a  whole.  For  this  the  editors- 
in-chief  had  the  great  initial  advan- 
tage of  having  already  gone  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  being  thus  en- 
abled to  lay  out  the  plan  in  the  outset, 
withmit  being  obliged  to  feel  their  way 
as  the  work  advanced.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly well  to  introduce  modifications  in 
scope  and  plan  at  any  period,  when  it 
riiall  be  found  desirable,  even  at  the 
cost  of  evincing  that  one-half  of  the 
work,  in  the  estimation  of  its  conduc- 
tors, falls  greatly  betow  what  they  could 
have  made  it  with  larger  experience; 
but  it  is  better  if  possible  to  make  the 
plan  in  the  beginning  so  complete  that 
no  modiftcatioiifl   shall   be  required; 


and   this,  we  suppose,  can  never  be 
looked  for  in  a  first  attempt. 

Not  unfrequently  men  of  large  ac- 
quirements in  a  special  branch  lack 
the  natural  or  acquired  ability  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  others.  They 
are  very  apt  to  forget  that  what  seems 
clear  to  them  may  be  obscure  to  their 
readers;  and  in  their  attention  to  the 
matter  they  are  prone  to  neglect  the 
manner  and  order  of  its  presentment. 
The  editorial  prevision  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  '*  American  Cyclopndia" 
extends  not  only  over  its  general  scope, 
but  to  the  minutest  details.  In  this 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Ripley  has 
brought  into  exercise  his  rare  literary 
taste  and  unrivalled  critical  acumen. 
In  his  view  form  is  hardly  less  neces- 
sary than  substance.  The  most  valu- 
able information  is  no  excuse  for  awk- 
ward phraseology,  slipshod  grammar, 
or  uncouth  words.  If  a  thing  is  worth 
saying  at  all,  it  is  worth  saying  in  the 
best  numner.  In  every  class  of  sub- 
jects there  is  some  general  order  in 
which  the  various  topics  can  be  best 
arranged.  Such  a  method  is  so  appa- 
rent that  we  have  no  doubt  it  was 
definitely  laid  down  to  the  various  con- 
tributors. Thus,  in  geography,  when 
a  country  was  to  be  treated,  we  find  the 
topics  almost  always  arranged  thus: 
Topography,  climate,  physical  fea- 
tures, natural  productions,  fiora,  fauna, 
industries,  the  people,  history.  Thus 
the  reader  knows  in  what  part  of  a 
long  article  he  may  find  any  special 
subject  treated.  So  in  biography,  in 
the  brief  as  well  as  in  the  elaborate 
articles,  a  strict  method  is  followed. 
The  status  of  the  man  is  given  in  two 
or  three  words;  he  is  an  **  English 
poet,"  a  ^^Qerman  theologian,"  an 
''Italian  pidnter,"  a  ''French  histo- 
rian," an  "American  soldier,"  and  so 
on,  as  the  case  may  be;  then  immedi- 
ately follow  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth,  and  of  his  death,  if  he  is  not  liv- 
ing; then  come  the  events  of  his  life, 
and,  if  an  author  or  artist,  his  principal 
worics.  The  great  convenience  of  this 
orderly  arrangement  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  wh<vi9  accustomed 
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to  cozuralt  a  cyclopAdia  to  ascertain 
some  definite  fact  of  to  verify  some 
particular  date.  In  most  works  of  this 
class  one  may  hare  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  a  biography  to  ascertain 
whether  a  person  is  living  or  dead ;  and 
if  dead,  the  date  is  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  middle  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  article.  The  bibliography  of  the 
principal  topics  is  unusually  careful 
and  full,  so  that  one  who  has  occasion 
t«  pursue  his  inquiries  further  is  di- 
rected to  ample  sources  of  information. 
Of  course  no  excellence  in  form  and 
manner  will  make  up  for  defects  in 
substance  and  matter.  The  best  work- 
manship here  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  poor  or  scanty  materials,  but 
good  workmanship  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  best  material.  Tak- 
ing all  things  into  account,  without  at 
all  depreciating  the  worth  of  the  other 
works  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 


making  a  fair  estimate  of  the  improve- 
ments promised  in  those  which  are 
still  in  coarse  of  preparation,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ''American 
Oyclopeddia"  is  in  no  important  re- 
spect inferior,  and  in  many  important 
respects  is  decidedly  superior,  to  any 
other  in  the  Englh^  language;  cer- 
tainly much  better  adapted  than  any 
other  to  the  special  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  '^Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,"  which 
follows  hard  upon  Appleton's  in  com- 
pleteness, is  so  excellent,  and  has  so 
much  the  advantage  in  price,  that  it 
will  have  the  preference  with  the  large 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is 
especially  complete  in  the  scientific 
departments,  as  was  to  l^  expected, 
made  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ba^ 
nard,  and  neither  pains  nor  expense 
has  been  spared  in  its  preparation. 
G.  A.  Hudson. 


ORGAN  MUSIC  AT  TWILIGHT. 


rVWR  fervid  breath  of  Aagiut,  that  all  day* 

With  withering  kisses,  drooped  my  gardea 
splendor, 
Sank  with  the  tun,  and,  like  his  pjffUnf  raj, 
Toacbed  the  aad  Howers  with  soft  caieaa  and 
tender. 

My  lerend  palaes  wijUi  the  OMl  grew  calm, 
And  twOight  dews  refreshed  the  lily^s  beauty ; 

Dropped  on  my  hearths  unrest  a  holy  balm. 
And  chsQged  to  dear  deUglit  each  dreary  duty. 

In  this  translated  mood,  while  yet  the  aon 
Flashed  the  pale  sky  with  twiUc^t's  indecision. 

By  masic^s  magic  charm  my  soul  was  won, 
And  all  my  seosoa  steeped  In  joys  dyilan  t 


In  a  grand  temple— canaecrate  to  Hea;veii— 
Whose  mnllioned  windows  made  the  twHig^t 
dimmer, 

Filing  in  purple  glooms  bat  tUntly  riven. 
From  the  taU  Qhoir,  by  distMit  gaalighU*  gltm- 


Woned  sweetly  there,  as  I,  a  thankfal  throng, 
Ehger,  yet  reverent^  croased  its  saered  portal, 

Wooed  with  the  lore  of  high  majestic  song. 
And  organ  voices  tender  but  immortaL 

And  soon  athwart  the  listening  sflence  erept 
As  o*or  a  maiden^s  heart  Lovers  first  vibration, 

A  mnrmnr  low,  as  if  the  mnsic  slept, 
Or,  waking,  paosed  in  dream-like  hesitation  : 


Bat,  in  a  moment  more— resolved  its  deabt— 
Poored  throagh  the  tremaloas  gloom  a  rhyth- 
mic river, 

Let  all  its  priaoned  flooda  of  paeaion  out— 
And  set  a  thooaand  echoing  hearts  a-qolver  1 

Without,  the  dastering  shadows  of  thsaifl^ 
Within,  a  miracle  of  Art^s  creation ; 

The  deep  cathedral  dusks  with  glory  bright, 
And  pkoe  and  people  In  trtnsflgaratlon  t 

Onwaid  the  music  with  the  moments  went, 
A  sweet  saooess  of  raptaroos  flails  and  rises ; 

While  first  the  player,  then  his  instroment, 
Engrossed  my  wonder  to  profound  surprises. 

Now  in  soft  lapse,  aa  mummroas  wateiB  go, 
Bon  the  low  aymphonics  in  silvexy  currents ; 

Anon,  the  ezuHtng  fogae^s  o^ertspplng  flow 
Matched  the  mad  ecstasy  af  mocmudn  torrents 

The  breath  of  prayer  hong  vibrant  on  the  chords. 
And  sobbed  its  tender  plaain  monrnful  mtaor ; 

Or,  soaring  with  the  singer^s  solemn  words, 
Upbore  my  spirit  to  a  realm  diviner  t 

Betwixt  the  garish  day  and  waning  moon. 
The  organ  rapt  me  thns  to  Heaven^s  bright  por- 
tals; 

That  earthly  apdla  eonld  dranr  me  back  so  soon, 
I  plead  the  weakness  and  the  woe  of  mortals. 

StUl«  in  the  organ's  voteea  maaifbld— 
Perplexing  now  the  olr,  and  now  caiessini^- 

Linger  sweet  chords  and  strong,  my  heart  to  hold, 
For  many  days,  within  its  zone  of  blessing. 


WCLUAM  O. 
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A  WORD  WITH  MAX  MtTLLER 


ANOTHER  eminent  pMlolo^st, 
entering  the  discussion  now 
rife  upon  the  relations  of  English 
writing  and  English  speech,  has  given 
his  adhesion  to  the  scheme  for  a  thor- 
ough change  in  the  writing  of  the 
SngUsh  language.  Max  MOller,  in  a 
paper  on  "Spelling,"  recently  pub- 
li^ed  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review," 
puts  forth  views  upon  the  subject 
than  which  none  could  be  more  radi- 
cal, and  which,  if  put  in  act  and  force, 
would  not  so  much  reform  our  present 
spelling  as  uproot  it,  overturn  it,  and 
sweep  it  away.  His  argument,  like 
all  his  writings,  commands  admiration 
by  its  ability,  its  candor,  its  good 
faith,  and  its  common  sense.  The 
very  extremity  of  the  change  which 
he  favors  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect 
even  of  thtme  who  cannot  agree  with 
him ;  for  it  shows  the  sincerity  of  the 
man  and  the  logical  clearness  of  his 
mind.  It  ^ows  that  he  sees  the 
truth,  that  if  any  considerable  change 
is  to  be  made  in  the  writing  of  Ehg- 
Ksh,  consistency,  which  is  the  very  ob- 
ject sought  to  be  attained,  requires  so 
great  a  change  that  the  newly  written 
language  will  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  new  language  to  the  eye. 
Indeed,  he  says,  "If  we  compare  Eng- 
Ush  as  spoken  with  English  as  writ- 
ten, they  seem  almost  like  two  differ- 
ent languages,  as  different  as  Latin  is 
from  Italian."  I  am  one  of  those  who 
cannot  see  this  great  difference,  or  a 
greater  difference,  if  difference  it  must 
be  called,  than  always  must  exist  be- 
tween a  written  and  a  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  and  even  my  respect  for  Max 
KUller,  and  my  disposition  to  defer  to 
his  judgment,  has  not  led  me,  after 
reading  his  paper,  to  adopt  his  views 
upon  this  point.  But  this  I  see,  and  I 
think  that  all  others,  himself  included, 
must  see  clearly,  that  if  written  and 
spoken  Engtish  diffSer  almost  as  much 
as  Latin  and  Rafian,  a  change  which 
should  effect  confdrmity  between  them 
would  make  the  new  written  language 


differ  as  much  from  the  old — that  ii, 
the  present — as  Italian  does  from  Latin. 
'Hie  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  inevitSr 
ble.  Now  the  question  is  whether 
such  and  so  great  a  change  is  desira- 
ble, whether  it  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  and 
whether,  if  desirable  and  tolerable, 
it  would  be  possible.  Seeing  as  clear- 
ly as  this  great  philologist  does  the 
incongruities  between  written  English 
and  spoken  English,  I  venture,  with 
full  consciousness  of  my  temerity  in 
so  doing,  to  say  that  I  do  not  regard 
such  a  change  as  desirable,  and  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  neither  tolerable  nor 
possible.  Professor  MfQler  speaks 
avowedly  for  philologists  and  scholars; 
I  presume  only  to  speak  in  the  inter- 
ests of  men  of  average  intelligence  and 
some  acquaintance  with  their  mother 
tongue  and  its  literature,  of  whom 
alone  I  offer  myself  as  a  representative. 
Professor  MWer  begins  by  declaring 
that  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  re- 
form of  English  spelling  "  is  no  longer 
a  matter  for  argument";  whereupon 
he  immediately  sets  out  upon  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  which  covers  twenty- 
four  large,  closely  printed  octavo 
pages,  lliis  might  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  inconsistent.  But  what  if 
it  be  t  That  does  not  in  the  least  di- 
minish the  value  of  what  he  says,  or 
injuriously  affect  his  position.  For  in 
spite  of  the  shallow  line  of  which  so 
many  are  eager  to  discover  the  ori- 
gin, and  which  so  many  more  are 
fond  of  quoting,  consistency  is  not  a 
jewel ;  that  is,  it  is  not  so  absolutely 
and  of  itself.  If  one  argument  is  de- 
structive of  another  which  is  used  by 
the  same  person,  that  is  an  inconsistency 
which  is  of  moment.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  a  man^s  action  at  one  time  in 
inconsistent  with  his  words  at  another 
neither  impeaches  the  honesty  of  hid 
action,  nor  impairs  the  value  of  his 
opinion.  Professor  Mailer  adds  to  his 
former  remark  one  that  seems  tome 
full  of  wisdom.  Diglfe^P  that  his  experi* 
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ence  and  observation  of  life  has  con- 
rinced  him  that  **  nothing  vexes  peo- 
ple so  much  and  hardens  them  in  their 
unbelief  and  in  their  resistance  to  re- 
forms, as  nndeniable  facts  and  unan- 
swerable arguments,''  and  that  '*  re- 
forms are  carried  by  time.''  But  his 
further  development  of  the  same  no- 
tion—that **  what  generally  prevails  in 
the  end  are  not  logical  deductions, 
but  some  haphazard  and  frequently  ir- 
rational motives" — seems  hardly  so 
sound.  It  is  true  that  logical  deduc- 
tions rarely  effect  reforms;  but  that  by 
which  they  are  effected  is  a  change  in 
the  moral  tone  and  in  the  general  in- 
tellectual perceptions  and  actions  of 
mankind.  The  world  suddenly  wakes 
up  and  sees  that  what  was  true,  or  was 
tliought  true,  yesterday,  is  not  true  to- 
day; that  what  was  tolerable  a  few 
years  ago  is  not  to  be  tolerated  now. 
Reforms  are  made  possible  by  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  development  of  the 
race.  Thus,  for  example,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  in  possession  by  evil 
spirits,  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  were  sup- 
posed to  make  belief  in  witches  and  in 
possession  remained  unchanged;  but 
men's  minds  had  changed,  and  not- 
withstanding the  passages  which  a 
few  years  before  they  had  accepted  as 
authoritative,  they  began  to  reject  the 
notion  of  witchcraft  as  absurd,  and 
to  regard  the  hanging  and  drowning  of 
supposed  witches  as  abominable. 

Such  a  change  as  this,  however, 
eithir  in  its  suddenness  or  its  inde- 
pendence of  reason  or  authority,  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  regard  to  the 
question  whether  we  shall  discard  the 
present  method  of  writing  English^ 
which  is  the  gradual,  unconscious 
growth  of  a  thousand  years,  and  adopt 
a  new  one,  made  for  us  out  of  hand  on 
the  spot,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  speech  of  our  own  day.  For  this 
is  a  question  not  of  right  and  wrong, 
nor  a  philosophical  question,  nor  one 
in  any  way  of  morals,  or  belief,  or  of 
conduct.  It  does  not  concern  man's 
relations  to  man  individually,  socially, 
or  politically,  or  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment, or  the  present  or  the  fu- 


ture condition  of  what  he  calls  his 
soul,  which  are  the  points  upon  which 
reforms  are  carried  by  time.  It  is  a 
question  simply  of  convenience  in  the 
use  of  a  means,  or  instrument,  upon 
which  he  depends  daily  for  the  com- 
munication of  facts,  thoughts,  and 
needs.  Is  it  easier  and  better  for  him 
to  take  the  written  language,  as  he 
learned  it  almost  unconsciously  in  his 
youth,  and  in  a  form  which  enables 
him  to  command  all  its  literature  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years  back,  or 
to  have  a  brand  new  alphabet,  and 
after  he  has  learned  it  to  write  down, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  not  words, 
as  we  now  understand  the  term,  but 
the  sounds  that  he  utters,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  relation  of  speech 
and  writing  whatever  f  Is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, easier,  and  better  for  all  of  us 
who  are  more  than  five  years  old,  to 
spell  thus — ^years,  assaults,  physiolo- 
gists, reason,  always,  nations,  weights, 
exertions,  requires,  fixed  laws,  genera- 
tions, or  thus — yirz,  asults,  fiziolojists, 
rizun,  (AweZj  nejinzj  wets,  ekzer/Vnz, 
rik^'rz,  fikst  Ic^z,  jener^/)^.  These 
words  (in  their  latter  form)  I  have 
taken  almost  at  haphazard  from  a  spe- 
cimen which  Professor  MQller  gives  of 
phonetic  printing,  according  to  the 
Pitman  system,  the  one  which  he  ad- 
vocates. The  specimen  covers  more 
than  half  an  octavo  page ;  but  I  could 
not  quote  from  it  a  single  sentence, 
however  brief,  for  the  lack  of  other 
and  strange  letters.  The  use  of  the 
Greek  omega  and  epsilon,  and  the  old 
long/,  enables  me  to  show  very  near- 
ly the  characters  used  for  the  vowel 
sounds  of  aU  and  of  pay,  and  for  the 
mixed  consonantal  sound  {$h)  in  the 
middle  of  natian. 

Professor  MQller  asks  any  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced  reader  whether  he 
could  not  read  and  write  English,  ac- 
cording to  Pitman's  system,  after  a 
few  days'  practice,  with  perfect  ease. 
It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  such  a 
person  with  endeavor  in  good  faith 
could  do  so.  Ind^d,  a  man  with  re^ 
spectable  powers  of  acquirement  could 
in  half  an  hour  make  very  considera^ 
ble  progress  toward  mastering  Enff- 
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lish  written  in  this  way,  and  with  a 
few  weeks*  daily  practice,  could  read, 
and  possibly  even  write,  it  with  cor- 
rectness and  ease.  A  man  who  could 
not  do  that  might  better  give  up  learn- 
ing anything,  except  by  process  of 
gradual  absorption.  But  this  is  not 
the  point  at  issue.  So  a  man  might 
learn  with  equal  ease,  and  in  no  longer 
time,  to  write  down  the  sounds  of 
English  words  in  German  text  or  in 
Greek.  The  question  is  rather,  wheth- 
er the  whole  change  involved  in  this 
so-called  phonetic  reform  ia,  all  things 
considered,  rational,  desirable,  feasi- 
ble ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  this 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  a 
matter  for  argument. 

To  see  what  the  whole  change 
would  be  it  is  necessary  first  to  exam- 
ine Pitman's  phonetic  alphabet  and 
compare  it  with  our  own ;  and  before 
doing  8o  I  willingly  admit  that  this 
alphabet  is  not  only  the  best  that  has 
been  contrived,  but  that  I  cannot  see  in 
it  room  for  material  improvement.  It  is 
given  thus  in  Professor  MUller's  paper : 
Tees  PflONSTic  Alphabet. 

The  phonetic  letters  in  the  first  col- 
umn are  pronounced  like  the  italic  let- 
ters in  the  words  that  follow. 


COKSOlfAKTS. 

Liqmd$. 

Mutea. 

h 

1 

tsU 

P          p         rope 
B          b          11^ 

R 

T          t           fate 
D          d         facte 
€          9           eteh 

W 
Y 

w 

y 

tret 
yet 

J           J          edge 

Aspirate. 

H 

h 

Aay 

G          g      lea^e 

dnUmuanti. 

VOWRIifl. 

P           f          s^e 

A 

a 

am 

V          V          saee 

a 

V 

alms 

E           &      -wreath 

£ 

e 

e\\ 

5          A    wreathe 
B          8            hiM 

F 

a 

ale 

i 

ill 

Z          I             hi« 

t 

i 

Ml 

JS         S      vinous 

O 

o 

on 

S         I        virion 

o 

o 

all 

iToM^i. 

T 

T 

«p 

M          m       leem 

s 

b 

a^ 

N          n         seen 

u 

iuW 

VJ         1)          nng 

UJ 

m 

food 

u,   ou. 

01, 

as  heard  in   by, 

new,    uaw^ 

hoy. 

On  looking  at  this  alphabet  the 
reader  who  has  been  alarmed  at  the 
words  phonetic  and  phonography, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  few  changes 
in  the  force  of  letters  which  it  in- 
volves. Of  the  consonants,  py  &,  ^, 
^  h  *»  9,  fy%  «,  «,  «*,  n,  h  and  r,  fif- 
teen in  all,  are  retained  with  their 
long  recognized  values.  TT,  y,  and  A 
appear  also  with  their  values  un- 
changed. But  consonants  are  the 
most  stable  elements  of  ^eech,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  upon  the  pen.  It  is 
the  vowel,  which  is  the  breath  of  life 
to  language,  that  varies  in  sound  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  not  in- 
frequently within  a  generation;  and 
it  is  in  the  endeavor  to  define  and  fix 
the  vowel  sounds  that  all  inventors  of 
phonetic  signs  make  the  greatest 
changes,  and  have  their  ingenuity 
most  severely  tested.  Mr.  Pitman's 
alphabet  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  this  respect.  We  have 
indeed  our  old  friends  a,  «,  i,  <?,  and  u; 
but  the  sign  a  is  restricted  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  one  sound,  and  that 
neither  the  English  name  sound  of  a 
(ay)  or  the  original  sound  for  which  it 
originally  stood  (ah\  but  a  small, 
mean,  intermediate  sound — ^that  in 
an^  haty  and  pat.  E  is  likewise  as- 
signed and  restricted  to  the  obscure 
sound  meU;  while  for  the  distinctive 
English  sound  of  e  (ee\  as  in  ecZ,  we 
have  an  altogether  new  sign,  as  we 
have  one  almost  new,  a  kind  of  ^,  to  ex- 
press our  English  sound  of  a.  So  <?  is 
deprived  of  its  birthright,  involved  in 
its  very  name  (oA),  and  put  off  with 
the  miserable  mess  of  pottage  that  there 
is  in  the  vowel  sound  of  on^  which  is 
but  ah  compressed  until  the  life  is 
squeezed  out  of  it ;  while  for  the  real 
0  we  have  {),  an  infuriated  Q  with  its 
tail  in  the  air,  in  a  rage  at  being  turn- 
ed in  its  proper  form  clean  out  of  the 
alphabet.  To  be  sure  it  has  no  very 
independent  place  there,  leaning,  as  it 
does,  always  upon  «.  But  still  an  al- 
phabet which  admits  a  sign  for  such 
compounds  as  the  consonantal  sounds 
in  dxhy  in  wreathe^  in  ticicut^  and  in 
vkUmy  might  have  let  poor  q  alone, 
characteristically  leading  as^  he  does  so 
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many  (althoagh  compantirely  few) 
words  which  mark  the  Latin  element 
in  our  language.  And  we  may  be  snre 
that  most  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
persons,  with  a  moderate  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  would  gladly  be  saved  from 
spelling  quaen  kii;^!,  quaeh  kwak, 
quart  kwc^rt,  queer  Inclr,  and  quote 
kwWt,  to  which  we  should  be  rednced 
by  the  abolition  of  q  and  the  adoption 
of  the  other  phonetic  changes  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitman  and  advocated 
by  Max  MQUer. 

The  change  involved  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Pitman  phonetic  alphabet, 
or  any  other,  is  not  so  much  in  the  - 
vahie  of  individual  letters  as  in  the 
entire  structure  of  written  English. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  combination 
tch  is  stricken  out,  and  for  eatdi  we 
have  ka9,  and,  as  ng  also  goes,  for 
watching  wa^itr.  /  does  not  lose  its 
power,  but  the  combination  dq^  for 
which  it  is  substituted,  disappears, 
and  for  edge  we  have  ej,  and  for  hnfowl- 
edge  nolej ;  our  youthful  spoon  victuals 
becomes  porij,  a  hedge  a  hej,  and  a 
Iridge  a  brij.  And  so,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  g  with  its  soft  sound  in  fa- 
vor of  jy  and  the  disuse  of  a  with  its 
name  sound  (for  it  is  the  sound  which 
determines  the  sign  in  all  cases),  we 
shall  find  our  rage  rcj,  our  page  prj, 
our  stage  stej,  and  so  forth.  The  com^ 
binations  d,  n,  and  ti  will  also  dis- 
appear, and  not  only  will  words  like 
pieioue  and  tneian  be  written  viyhs  and 
vi(hn;  but  to  relieve  the  contestants 
at  spelling  bees  of  doubts  as  to  tA  and 
Ct,  grad&u8  and  damnatien  will  be  spell- 
ed gr^B  and  damne/hn. 

A  great  and  a  very  important  dislo- 
cation of  our  written  speech  would  be 
effected  by  the  making  orthography 
conform  to  every  change  produced  in 
sound  by  the  addition  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  by  infiection  and  by  the 
change  of  accent.  Thus  dean  would 
be  written  klin,  but  deanlp  not  klinli, 
but  klenli;  for  nature  we  should  have 
nc^tfr,  but  for  natmrai  na^qrul;  for 
create  krift,  but  for  creature  kiirur; 
produce  as  a  verb  would  be  piMqs, 
but  as  a  noun  prodqs;  read  as  a  verb 


would  be  rid,  but  as  a  participle  red. 
I  have  thus  but  slightly  indicated,  or 
rather  merely  hinted  at  the  sort  of 
changes  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet; being  limited  not  only  by  the 
space  which  I  can  give  to  this  part  of 
my  subject,  but  by  the  lack  of  the  pho- 
netic type  which  a  fuller  illustration 
of  this  point  would  require. 

Another  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
phonetic  alphabet  and  system  of 
spelling  would  appear  in  a  diminished 
capacity  of  the  new  generation  to  en- 
Joy  the  literature  of  the  past  unless  it 
were  reprinted  (having  been  previous- 
ly all  rewritten)  in  the  new  English. 
I  have  said  that  the  ability  to  read 
English  as  it  is  at  present  written  gives 
a  command  of  the  literature  of  our  lan- 
guage for  three  hundred  years  back. 
This  is  a  very  moderate  limit.  The  gen- 
eral misconception  upon  this  point  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Eng- 
lish literature  as  it  appexu*s  in  books  of 
past  centuries  is  very  great.  We 
have  to  get  past  the  Elizabethan  peri- 
od before  the  slightest  difficulty  ap- 
pears. In  illustration  of  this  position 
I  quota  the  following  stanaa,  the  first  ^ 
of  George  Goeooigne's  '^ciood-mor- 
row,"  as  it  was  printed  just  one  year 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  in 
1575,  the  book  having  been  the  first 
that  came  to  my  hand,  and  the  poem 
the  one  to  which  the  book  opened  of 
itself: 

YoQ  that  haae  speht  tlie  rilent  Bighl 

In  aleepe  and  quiet  net, 
And  ioyc  to  see  tbe  dieerfoll  lyght 

That  rlaeth  in  the  East : 
Now  cleare  your  royoe,  now  diere  your  hart, 

Come  helpe  me  nowe  to  ring : 
Bach  willing  wyght  come  beaie  a  part 

To  prayse  the  heanfmly  King. 

This  is  a  fair  representation  of  our 
language  as  it  was  written  and  print- 
ed three  hundred  years  ago,  before 
Spenser  had  published  a  line,  and 
while  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  were  at 
grammar  school.  I  shall  not  insult 
the  intelligence  of  any  mature  reader 
by  asking  if  such  a  person  could  not 
read  such  verses  and  enjoy  them  with- 
out hindrance  from  their  spelling,  or 
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eren  without  a  thought  about  it ;  but  I 
will  ask  if  any  child  old  enough  to  read 
the  ''Arabiui  Nights"  or  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  could  not  read  those  rerses 
just  as  easily  as  he  could  read  a  para- 
graph in  to-day's  newspaper.  The 
child  might  be  struck  and  amused  by 
three  or  four  superfluous  «*<,  by  the 
use  of  u  for  %  and  of  y  thrice  where 
modem  orthography  requires  i;  but 
these  dight  variations  from  the  modem 
style  of  spelling  would  be  no  hin- 
drance to  his  enjoyment,  but  from 
their  quaintness  rather  a  help  and  a 
stimulus.  Suppose,  howerer,  that 
the  child  or  the  man  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  phonetic  alphabet,  and  seen 
the  words  which  compote  tiiose  lines 
always  written  thus — 

Yq  ^at  hav  spent  ^  silent  n|t 

in  slip  and  kw}et  rest, 
Andjoitmsl^ifirfidlit 

aatr|^lni»ilst: 
Now  klir  jqr  yots,  now  9ir  yi^  hnt, 

Knm  hdp  ml  now  tm  bU  : 
19  wffllt  w|t  knm  btt  o  p«rt 

Tv  pra-lfo  taevmU  KLr— 

and  if  he  had  learned  (as  he  would 
have  learned)  that  those  sounds  could 
only  be  indicated  by  those  letters,  and 
that  those  letters  could  have  those 
sounds  and  no  others:  what  would  be 
bis  capacity  for  reading  Ckiscoigne'li 
▼erses  or  those  of  any  other  ikiglish 
poet  from  the  pre-Blisabethan  period 
to  the  present  f  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  letters  which  I  have  used  are 
mere  makeshifts,  only  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  Pitman's  phonetic  letters 
as  the  types  at  my  command  will  allow, 
is  of  no  moment.  For  the  purposes  of 
illustration  and  argument  one  arbi- 
trary sign  is  as  good  as  another.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
stanza  of  Gascoigne's  is  not  a  good 
one,  hardly  a  fair  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  part  of  my  illustration,  because 
it  has  an  unusual  number  of  words  in 
which  the  phonetic  alphabet  makes  no 
change. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  converse  of 
this  view.  Certain  lines  spoken  by 
Hamlet  after  the  player  leaves  him  in 
tiie  last  scene  of  the  second  act  of  the 
tragedy  would,  if  tiie  pronunciation  of 


Shakespeare's  time  were  expressed  in 
our  orthography,  stand  thus : 

Is  it  not  monstroos  (hot  this  player  han 
Bat  in  a  Action,  in  tkdranu  of  passion, 
Caald  fotce  hlMwifl  to  to  bla  own  eontaU, 
That  from  her  wtXfHdkng  aU  his  visage  wanted. 
Tares  in  his  eyes,  distraction  In^s  aspect, 
A  broken  vioe  and  his  vtholefoonetion  thooUng 
WUtoBOBio'ti^comtaUf  and  all  fer  noClii^. 

lAoiMAairsd 
That  goilty  erctyten  sitting  at  a  play 
Hcdve  by  the  very  eooning  ot  the  eane 
Beaa  jtrooik  so  to  the  «o»^  ate,  eto. 

That  such  was  the  pronunciation  of 
English  by  the  best  speakers  in  Shake- 
speare's day  I  have  no  doubt;  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  shown  to  be  so  in  the 
monograph  on  **  English  Pronuncia- 
tion in  the  Elizabethan  Era  "  appended 
to  VoL  Xn.  of  my  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, published  in  1802.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander ElHs,  quoting  this  and  some  oth- 
er passages  in  his  **  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation, "  as  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  represent  the  pronunciation  of 
that  period,  differs  from  mo  on  some 
points ;  but  after  carefully  considering 
his  own  elaborate  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  disposition  to  submit  my 
judgment  to  his,  I  cannot  change  my 
conclusions,  which  I  shall  sustain  here- 
after, should  I  ever  get  time  to  put  to- 
gether my  notes  upon  the  subject  in 
systematic  form  and  use  the  mass  of 
memorandums  from  writers  of  the 
period  which  I  accumulated  before 
publishing  my  Shakespeare.  Assuhi- 
ing  this  pronunciation,  then,  as  Shake- 
speare's (from  which  even  according 
to  Mr.  Ellis's  view  it  differed  but 
slightly),  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  and  other  passages  upon  modern 
readers  if  they  had  been  written  in  a 
phonetic  alphabet  the  powers  of  which 
had  remained  without  change,  while 
pronunciation  had  changed,  as  it  must, 
and  as  Professor  MtlUer  admits  that  it 
would,  have  done  ?  Shakespeare's  po- 
etry and  all  the  poetry  of  the  past 
would,  to  say  the  least,  have  lost  much 
of  its  charm  for  us.  It  would  be  in  a 
certain  sense  ridiculous.  We  could 
not  read  it  without  laughing  at  its  an- 
tiquated and  what  would  seem  to  us 
its  uncouth  sound.  Whereas,  with  its 
fixed  orthography  its  beauty  remains 
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fixed  likewise.  The  printed  words  are 
but  visible  signs  which  call  np  their 
Tocal  counterparts,  according  to  our 
own  mode  of  vocalizing  them.  And 
this  is  one  g^reat  value  of  a  fixed  or 
very  slowly  changing  system  of  spell- 
ing. It  does  not  conform  to  the  float- 
ing fashions  of  pronunciation ;  and  it 
thus  preserves  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
the  lapse  and  ruin  of  time.  It  is  th«s 
with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome.  Professor  Milller,  with  his  usual 
candor,  confesses  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
philologists  and  phonologists,  **we 
shall  never  be  able  to  speak  with  any- 
thing like  real  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  ancient  lan- 
guages '^  (and  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  to  mind  that  I  said  this  long 
ago);  but  we  con  nevertheless  enjoy 
their  literature  and  even  their  poetry ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  do 
not  enjoy  it  the  more  because  we  are 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  strict  con- 
formity to  their  pronunciation.  In  Eng- 
lish, accent  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  for  centuries;  the  force  of  con- 
sonants almost  exactly  the  same ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  variation  in  the  ephemeral 
sound  of  the  vowels,  the  music  of  po- 
etry and  even  of  prose  remains  un- 
changed ;  and  it  is  certainly  protected 
from  the  degrading  effect  which  would 
follow  upon  a  phonetic  preservation  of 
antiquated  speech.  The  result  of  a 
fixed  orthography  is  an  almost  peren- 
nial preservation  of  the  beauties  of 
literature. 

Professor  Milller  candidly  recognizes 
the  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  system  of 
spelling — ^the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sounds  which  are  to  be  phonetically  re- 
corded. Pronunciation  differs  so  much, 
even  among  educated  speakers,  as  to 
render  unattainable  that  uniformity  and 
absoluteness  in  phonetic  writing  with- 
out which  it  is  worthless  for  general 
and  literary  purposes,  however  valu- 
able it  might  be  to  philologists  as  a  re- 
cord of  what  is  or  has  been,  with 


which  facts  only  philology  concerns  it- 
self. He  says  that  he  could  mention 
the  names  of  three  English  bishops 
•*one  of  whom  pronounced  the  vowel 
in  Chd  like  gaud^  another  like  rod^  a 
third  like  gad,^^  The  last  pronuncia- 
tion, he  says,  ''would  probably  be  con- 
demned by  everybody."  And  yet  it 
was  once  the  elegant  pronunciation. 
A  remnant  of  it,  a  survivor,  appears 
in  the  oath,  ''  fore  6^a^,"  which  is  in 
the  mouths  of  half  the  fine  fellows  in 
the  old  comedies.  *  *  But  the  other  two 
pronunciations,"  he  adds,  **  would 
remain  sanctioned  by  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  therefore  ret-ained  in  pho- 
netic writing."  But  what  is  that  pho- 
netic writing  worth  which  gives  us 
god  and  gaud  for  the  same  word  ?  An- 
other part  of  this  difficulty  is  the  var- 
iableness in  the  perceptions  of  sound, 
even  among  professed  phonologlsts. 
They  don't  agree  as  to  the  speech  of 
people  generally;  and  not  only  so, 
they  differ  as  to  each  other's  speech, 
and  are  even  unable  to  record  their 
own  with  satisfactory  accuracy.  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  in  phonetic  type  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  as  it  is  written  by 
another  distinguished  phonologist  and 
as  he  himself  would  read  it  aloud.  The 
difference  is  so  great  that  it  seems  in 
some  passages  to  be  in  different  lan- 
guages; languages  as  different  as  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish. 

I  reproduce  here  one  verse  of  the 
parable  (the  second)  as  Mr.  EUis  gives 
it  in  his  pallotype,  an  elaborate  phono- 
graphic alphabet  which  he  has  invented 
to-represent  accurately  all  known  vocal 
sounds.  Tlie  first  example  was  writ- 
ten out  by  Mr.  Bell;  the  second  by 
Mr.  Ellis  himself 

Melvillb  Bbll. 
^nd  not  vaxxd  dris  aah'ftvr  dhy 
jB'qgvi  SBn  gOB'dhudAAl  tugE'dhu 
ahnd  tttk  Hhiz  dzhaini  i'hntu  ah  fai 
ka*ntri. 

Alsxaiideb  J.  Ellis. 

{)nd-n9*t  me*ni  dMS  aa.ftv  dhu^a'qgn 
sen  g»*dh«d  kJkX  tuge*dha  vn-tuk-iz 
dzl3d*m  in-tu-«-faa  kaTitri. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  one 
verse  only  three  words,  aU,  Uok,  and  iOy 
are  represented  as  haying  the  same 
sounds.  It  will  also  be  observed  by 
those  who  look  closely  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  record  of  his  own 
speech,  the  President  of  the  British 
Philological  Society  does  not  sound 
the  letter  r  at  the  end  of  words  like 
father^  ywnngefy  and  togMeTj  bat 
pronounces  them  fath4,  yoongtS,  and 
to-gethii.  like  notew<»thy  character* 
istics  of  his  speech  will  be  found  in 
one  of  the  following  examples  of  the 
difference  of  pronunciation  between 
gentlemen  who  are  themselves  eminent 
phonologists;  they  are  the  last  with 
which  I  shall  afflict  my  long-suffering 
reader.  The  phrase  to  be  expressed 
(for  I  forbear  giving  a  whole  sentence) 
istbe  following: 

**The  written  and  printed  represen- 
tation of  the  sounds  of  language." 

This  Is  given  in  the  Ellis  pallotype 
as  its  sounds  impress  themselves  upon 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Professor 
Haldeman,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  Smart, 

Mr.  Alhxakdbr  J.  Ellis. 
Dh»-ri-t'n  «n-pn-ntyd  re  rprizent^'- 
ah«n  s-d-h«-sdu*nz  vv-lvaqwydzhsh. 

Pbofbssob  S.  S.  Haldemak. 
Dhd  Lritnynd  p[rintyd  [repi^zeutw- 
shyn  yv  dho  sa'wndz  yv  Inqgwidzh. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet. 
Dh'-ri-tn-'n-pri-'nted-rB :  pr'z'ntey 'sh 
hi-'v-dh'  s»a>o*ndz-*v-la-*qqgwedzh.^ 

Mr.  B.  H.  Smart. 
Dhd  rifn  and  pnnt'ed  rep :  rizenteeL 
ishan  ov  dha  saaundz  9v  l»q'g^edzh. 

Here  again  we  find  that  hardly  two 
words  in  ten  are  heard  alike  and  ex- 
pressed alike  by  four  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  orthoepists  and  phonolo- 
gists. Even  tfttf  in  its  short  unemphatio 
utterance  is  expressed  by  three  of 
them  in  three  different  ways.  Be- 
hold too  their  Islrar  in  f^prmsntoH&n 
and  their  travail  in  bringing  forth  Um^ 
guage^  and  see  the  uncertain  look  of 


it.  Surely  the  occasion  of  it  seems 
to  be  '^one  of  those  things  that 
no  fellah  can  find  out."  See  too  that 
Mr.  Ellis  does  not  say  ''and  printed," 
but  ^n-pHmtidy  not  **of  the  sounds," 
but  *V  th'  sem»»." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  imjiossibil- 
ity  of  framing  a  phonetic  system  of 
spelling  needs  no  farther  or  clearer  il- 
lustration than  this.  For  if  even  Ellis, 
and  Haldeman,  and  Smart  cannot 
agree  as  to  what  are  the  sounds  of 
words  and  what  are  the  characters 
proper  to  express  them,  when  they 
have  a  system  of  phonotype  of  minute 
exactness  made  to  their  hands,  what 
is  there  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in 
this  direction?  This  difficulty  or 
rather  this  impossibility  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling  has, 
it  seems,  been  strongly  urged  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench;  and  Professor  Mailer 
admits  that  it  is  a  real  one.  I  do  not 
know  when  or  where  Archbishop 
Trench  has  made  this  very  important 
point,  as  I  have  not  met  with  what  he 
has  written  upon  this  subject ;  but  my 
readers  will  remember  that  it  is  one 
which  I  presented  and  pressed  upon 
their  attention  long  ago. 

Professor  MOller  devotes  not  a  little 
of  his  paper  to  showing  that  the  ety- 
mologpical  significance  of  our  present 
spelling  is' not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
change  which  would  give  us  case  and 
certainty  in  the  use  of  signs  to  express 
sounds.  He  need  not  have  given  so 
much  space  and  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  subject.  The  etymology  of 
words  as  indicated  by  their  spelling  is 
interesting,  but  language  is  made  for 
daily  use,  not  for  etymologists  and 
philologists,  amateur  or  professional; 
and  their  intellectual  pleasures  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
worid*s  benefit.  But  when  E^fessor 
MWer,  iikeo^er  eminent  philologists, 
advocates  phonetic  spelling  because  of 
the  scientific  value  that  it  would  have 
to  them  to  have  a  phonetic  record  of 
the  sounds  that  words  had  in  past 
generations,  he  fails  to  see  or  forgets 
for  the  moment,  I  think,  thjit  eveitif 
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we  liad  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  past,  we  should  not 
know  what  sounds  the  characters  were 
meant  to  indicate.  Who  can  tell  a 
hundred  years  hence  what  sound  any 
Yowel  had  in  any  word  at  this  day, 
except  by  a  painful  process  of  researdi, 
examination  of  authorities,  collation 
of  rhymes  and  the  like,  and  then  not 
with  certainty  t  If  in  any  system  of 
spelling  certain  letters  are  omitted 
which  appear  in  (^ers,  we  may  at  once 
infer  that  those  letters  were  silent — 
on  the  Upi  of  tha  person  who  did  7u4  write 
them.  But  we  can  infer  nothing  more ; 
for  even  by  the  brief  examples  given 
above  we  see  that  letters  are  silent  in 
the  speech  or  to  Uie  ears  of  Mr.  EUis 
which  are  uttered  and  heard  by  Mr. 
Smart,  and  by  almost  every  one,  ex* 
cept  from  careless  and  slovenly  speak- 
ers. Even  when  great  care  has  been 
taken,  as  by  the  writers  of  past  gene- 
rations upon  English  orthoepy  (and 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years 
they  have  been  many),  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, I  shall  not  say  to  see,  but 
even  by  patient  study  to  discover, 
what  sounds  were  intended  by  certain 
combinations  of  letters.  No  part  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  great  work — admirable  for 
its  vast  labor,  its  signal  ability,  and 
its  candid  spirit — ^is  more  instructive 
by  way  of  warning,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  his  painful  endeavors  to  show 
from  tbe  writings  of  these  old  ortho- 
6pists  what  was  the  pronunciation  of 
their  day.  He  generally  fails  to  con- 
vince me  by  that  means,  as  he  has 
failed  to  convince  others,  admirers,  no 
less  than  I,  and  no  more,  of  his  ability 
and  his  learning.  We  are  to  pronounce 
ImUUkepuU.  Tes ;  but  how  was iieeS 
pronounced?  like  fuU,  or  like  duUf 
Who  can  tell? — and  the  perplexity 
stretches  back  into  remote  generations. 
And  if  we  are  told  that  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  this  doubt  for  ever  by  giv- 
ing but  one  sound  to  the  combination 
tiU^  for  example,  the  reply  that  sweeps 
that  away  is,  What  sound  will  you  give 
iiU  and  what  sound  can  you  fix  upon 
it?  Mr.  Ellis  himself  has  declared 
that  tbe  pronunciation  of  certain  com- 


binations of  letters  changes  suddenly, 
and  therefore  uUj  if  it  had  the  sound 
that  it  has  in  IniU  to-day,  might  in  ten 
years  have  the  sound  which  it  also  to- 
day has  in  didly  in  cuUt  and  in  muU. 
The  inability  to  indicate  to  the  mind's 
ear  what  is  the  sound  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  certain  signs  or  letters 
underlies  the  whole  difficulty  about 
phonetic  writing,  and  would  deprive 
it  of  historical  value  even  more  than  of 
present  convenience. 

Here  is  cm  example  in  point.  It  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  from  Edward 
Ck>ote's  *' English  Sdioolmaster,"  4to, 
1678.  Robert  and  John  are  instruct- 
ing us  by  way  of  dialogue  in  the  nice- 
ties of  Ikiglish  speech : 

Rob.  Bat,  Goodman  Tajlor,  oar  derk,  when  I 
went  toiebool  wtth  Um,  taofi^tme  to  aeand  these 
Towels  C^  jramt  frem,  frtmt  Jtom\  ottierwise 
than  (methlnks)  yoa  da 

Joh,  How  as  that! 

Bob.  I  remember  he  taught  me  these  syllables 
thos:  for  tad,  dstf,  Md,  bod,  bud,  I  learned  to  say 
bade^  bidt  bide,  bode,  bude;  Bounding  h  bed  to  ly 
npon  as  to  dt(f  or  command,  and  bid  as  bide,  long 
MMlnablde:  diMfofatreeasta<f«,longllkenMfe/ 
for  these  three  Towels,  a,  i*  11,  are  Tery  connptly 
and  ignorantly  tanght  by  many  anskilfal  teach- 
ers, which  is  the  canse  of  so  great  Ignorance  of  the 
trae  writing  in  those  thait  want  the  Latin  tongae. 

Joh.  Ton  say  true ;  f6r  so  did  my  dame  teach 
me  to  pronoanoe ;  f  or  so,  m,  «i,  40,  m<,  to  say  #0, 
see,  el,  900,  eow,  as  if  she  had  sent  me  to  see  her 
sowt  whereas  $e  shonld  be  sounded  like  the  sea, 
andm  as  to  mm  one  at  the  law. 

This  passage  refers  merely  to  the 
pronunciation  of  a,  «,  i,  0,  and  u,  iji 
monosyllables,  not  longer  ago  than  the 
time  of  Dryden's  prime ;  and  yet  what 
can  be  learned  from  it  ?  Even  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ellis,  nothing;  for  he  says 
of  it^  '*  the  ex4ct  meaning  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  ^' ;  and  he  sup- 
poses that  it  must  refer  to  some  child- 
ish schoolboy  puzzle  like  that  in  the 
spelling  of  Haibbahuh,  he  says.  But  I 
cannot  think  so ;  for  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  is  very  apparent, 
and  he  makes  it  unmistakable  by  this 
foot  note:  *'Let  the  unskilful  teach- 
ers take  great  heed  of  this  fault,  and 
let  some  good  scholars  hear  their  chil- 
dren pronounce  these  syllables. "  And 
yet,  flimple  as  the  matter  is,  all  that 
the  author  has  been  able  to  convey  to 
us  is  the  fact  that  the  vowels  had  in 
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his  day,  or  just  before  it,  sounds  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  they  hare 
now.  I  think  that  his  meaning  might 
perhaps  be  disoovered  by  careful  anal- 
ysis and  comparison;  but  none  the  less 
does  the  result  of  his  phonetic  effort 
show  on  its  face  the  futility  of  pho- 
nography as  a  record  of  value  to  the 
philologist.  It  had  meaning  to  his 
contemporaries,  to  some  of  them,  per- 
haps to  many;  but  to  us  it  is  only  a 
phonetic  puzzle  the  meaning  of  which 
we  must  find  out  if  we  can. 

Professor  MQller,  like  the  other  ad- 
vocates of  a  phonetic  system  of  spell- 
ing, insists  strongly  upon  the  difficul- 
ty with  which  our  present  orthography 
is  learned,  and  the  sufferings— one 
might  say  from  the  way  in  which  these 
gentlemen  talk  about  it,  the  agonies — 
that  children  undergo  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  our  present  written  Eng- 
lish. This  subject  I  have  considered  be- 
fore; and  I  can  only  repeat  that  those 
great  difficulties  and  those  great  ago- 
nies, a»  peculiar  totpeUing,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see.  I  never  knew  them 
myself ;  and  I  was  never  reckoned  a  very 
studious,  a  very  exact,  or  a  very  quick 
scholar,  in  my  schoolboy  days ;  nor  do 
I  remember  them  in  any  of  my  school- 
fellows. There  were  difficulties,  but 
so  there  were  difficulties  in  learning 
anything;  rather  less  in  spelling  than 
in  others.  I  know  of  letters  written 
by  boys  of  eight  or  nine  years  old 
quite  correctly  spelled;  and  I  repeat 
that  with  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
observations  for  many  years,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  persons  who  have  had  little  ed- 
ucation— none  rightly  so  called — ^a  mis- 
take in  spelling  is  the  rarest  error  I 
have  noticed.    We  learn  spelling  quite 


as  much  by  gradual  absorption  of  its 
methods  as  by  teaching  and  the  iter- 
ative practice  of  the  schoolroom ;  and 
the  lemM  of  my.  observation  is  that 
most  intelligent  persons  of  average  ed- 
ucation if  asked  to  spell  a  word  that 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  befoie, 
would  spell  it  correctly.  Some  might 
fail ;  but  what  matter  if  they  did  ? 
What  is  there  so  very  grievous  in 
spelling  a  word  not  according  to  the 
dictionary — ^that  linguistic  Juggernaut 
before  which  so  many  people  are  ready 
to  east  themselves  down  f  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is.  As  for  myself,  if  I 
were  caught  misspelling  a  word,  I 
should  not  care  one  drop  of  this  ink 
with  which  I  am  writing;  and  I  am 
not  pleading  for  my  own  errors,  for  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  I  have  never  mis- 
spelled a  word  suioe  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  pen  and  ink.  But 
many  a  much  better  and  abler  man  has 
done  so;  and  what  of  it  ?  I  cannot 
see  that  this  matter  of  spelling  is  worth 
all  the  fuss  that  is  made  about  it.  In 
any  case  spelling  must  be  merely  arbi- 
trary and  conventional.  A  sound  has 
no  real  relation  to  a  sign ;  and  we  may 
as  wdl  have  signs  for  words  (as  we  do 
now)  as  signs  for  single  sounds.  And 
if  we  had  such  signs  for  single  sounds, 
they  would  soon  by  the  variableness 
of  speech  cease  to  indicate  them,  and 
would  stand  for  some  other  sounds. 
For,  as  Professor  Mtkller  incidentally 
admits  in  one  place,  this  difficulty  is 
''inherent  in  the  very  life  of  language ;  ^ 
and  as  he  justly  says  elsewhere,  *'  writ- 
ing indicates,  but  does  not  x>aint 
sounds.''  In  these  confessions  he  has, 
it  seems  tome,  given  up  the  very  cause 
for  which  he  was  doing  battle. 

Rtohabt)  Gba27T  Whttb. 
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riiHE  podtion  assumed  by  General 
JL  Custer,  that  an  accurate  history 
of  a  war  cannot  be  written  until  de- 
tails have  been  collected  from  the  va- 
rious actors  in  and  spectators  of  the 
operationa,  and  then  compared  and 
collated,  is  impregnable.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Sir  William  Kapler 
acted  in  gathering  the  material  for 
his  remarkable  '*  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  "  in  Europe ;  and  even  with 
all  his  care  and  impartiality,  several 
controversies  arose  out  of  his  state- 
ments. The  finest  episode  in  that 
work  is  the  description  of  the  battle 
of  Albnera.  Ki^ier  derived  his  facts 
from  participants  in  the  action,  whose 
notes  agreed,  yet  Lord  Hardinge,  who 
enjoyed  the  merit  of  saving  the  Brit- 
ish at  a  particular  juncture  of  the 
fight,  had  to  come  forward  many  years 
later  and  assign  a  large  measure  of 
the  eredit  to  Sir.  Lowry  Cole. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  great 
American  contest  of  18dl-'65  will  look 
with  interest  to  the  progress  of  Qene- 
ral  Custer's  story.  I  speak  of  my 
countrymen,  for  not  one  has  been  con- 
tent to  take  upon  trust  the  narratives 
of  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Guards  or 
even  of  Colonel  Chesney.  Much  less 
are  they  satisfied  with  the  Comte  de 
Paris;  and  even  the  '* Memoirs  of 
Sherman  "  are  regarded  as  a  mere  in- 
stalment. As  for  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents of  the  time,  they  were 
read,  but  imperfectly  understood, 
scarcely  believed  in,  and  have  long 
since  been  forgotten.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney may  be  credited  with  conscien- 
tiousness and  painstaking.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  thoroughly  independent  cast 
of  mind,  and  his  *' Lectures  on  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,"  in  which  he 
assigned  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  admitted  merit  to  the  Prussians, 
has  been  regarded  in  England  as  a 
bold  and  truthful  work.  His  account 
of  the  war  in  the  United  States  haa 


received  praise  in  America;  and  the 
announcement  of  his  death  has  elicited 
expressions  of  regret.  I  knew  Colonel 
Chesney  well,  but  better  still  did  I 
know  his  progenitor,  the  late  General 
Chesney,  the  author  of  the  *' Expedi- 
tion to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.'* 

Our  acquaintance  began  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  I  was  making  my 
way  up  the  Tigris  en  route  from  India 
to  England,  intending  to  ride  from 
Bagdad  to  Constantinople,  when,  hap- 
pening to  anchor  my  little  boat  off 
SoohirSheiJchr-the  "Sheikh's  Mart"— 
I  spied  a  boat  rigged  and  painted  like 
an  English  vessel.  Inquiring  to  whom 
it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that  the 
owner  was  an  Ingrue  (or  English)  sa- 
heb.  Of  course  in  my  isolation  I  waa 
glad  of  the  chance  of  meeting  a  coun- 
tryman, and  desired  my  servant  to  go 
into  the  mart  and  find  him  out.  Soon 
afterward  a  little  man,  with  a  red 
beard,  a  Turkish  turban,  and  the  usu- 
al costume  of  an  Islamite,  came  into 
my  cabin  and  introduced  himself  as 
"Captain  Chesney.'*  He  had  been 
sent  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  explore  the 
countries  between  the  Kile  and  the 
Tigris  in  order  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  transporting  troops  in  an 
emergency  to  India  «ta  the  Euphrates. 
As  a  scientific  officer,  a  man  of  un- 
doubted courage,  deeply  interested  in 
the  ancient  history  and  modem  geog- 
raphy of  the  lands  to  be  visited,  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task, 
and  he  performed  it  effectually. 

The  enterprise  was  one  of  great 
danger.  The  Arabs  on  the  banks  of 
the  two  rivers  are  a  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious race.  They  eyed  the  operations 
of  sounding  and  surveying  with  appre- 
hension. It  was  of  consequence  to 
Chesney  to  ascertain  the  depths  of  the 
streams,  that  he  might  determine  the 
possibility  of  the  safe  navigation  of 
steamers  thereon;   but  th^  scientific 
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action  of  the  Captain  was  regarded  by 
the  natiyes  as  a  preliminary  to  the  hos- 
tile occupation  of  the  country.  He 
was  accordingly  fired  upon  from  the 
banks,  but  a  few  bags  of  cotton  form- 
ed appropriate  bulwarks  for  the  little 
boat,  and  he  escaped  nnhnrt — escaped 
to  return  to  England  and  make  a  re- 
port which  induced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  yote  £20,000  for  the 
structure  and  equipment  of  two  steam- 
ers for  the  regular  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates from  Bir  orHillah  toBassorah. 
Alas  for  man's  propositions  I  one  of 
those  violent  tornadoes  which,  once  in 
twenty  years,  sweep  down  frOm  the 
source  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  carried  one  of  the  vessels  away 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  as  the  stream 
swelled,  and  it  became  a  total  wreck. 
Hiis  convinced,  if  it  did  not  satisfy, 
the  Government  that  the  idea  of  send- 
ing an  army  to  India  by  such  a  preca- 
rious  route  was  preposterous,  and  the 
question  has  never  been  revived. 

Chesney  suffered  much  privation 
and  incurred  considerable  danger  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  investigations, 
but  he  has  said  little  about  them  in 
the  big  volumes  whidi  he  published 
on  his  return  home,  and  which  will 
always  be  books  of  standard  value  in 
reference  to  the  topography  and  his- 
tory of  Persia.  The  manner  in  which 
the  marches  and  battles  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  are  traced  is  admir- 
able. Chesney  went  over  every  inch 
€fi  the  ground  described  by  the 
Greek  historians,  and  showed  how  un- 
alterable are  the  usages  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bactria— indeed,  of  all  Asia 
—except  in  respect  to  the  religious 
creeda  and  forms  of  worship.  The 
heathen  deities  have  been  displaced 
by  Mahomet,  whose  iconoclasm  was 
not  less  fierce  than  that  of  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  who  destroyed  the  tem- 
ples of  ancient  Borne.  In  other  re- 
spects there  has  been  little  change. 

Having  been  accustomed  from  my 
eariiest  school  days  to  read  military 
history,  and  to  associate  much  in  In- 
dia with  militaiy  men,  I  was  glad  of 
the  opportunityi  after  my  final  return 
6 


to  England,  of  becoming  associated 
with  military  journalists  and  of  falling 
into  the  sode^  of  old  officers  of  note. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  whom  I  felt  it  an  honor  to  know 
was  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  A 
circumstance  which  is  too  trivial  for 
record  here  led  to  his  presenting  me 
with  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of 
the  old  warrior  himself,  derived  from 
the  painting  called  *Hhe  Arbuthnot." 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  the  Duke*s  secre- 
tary at  the  time,  and  he  sat  to  an  art- 
ist to  gratify  his  faithful  officer; 
whence  the  title  of  the  picture.  But 
the  Duke's  notice  of  the  writer  of 
these  ''  Souvenirs  "  was  not  limited  to 
the  rare  gift.  In  1849  his  Grace,  be- 
ing then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army,  conceived  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  officers 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  educated  men. 
Up  to  that  time  fathers  of  large 
families  generally  selected  the  army 
as  the  most  suitable  profession  for 
the  stupidest  of  their  boys.  The 
payment  of  the  sum  of  £450  pro- 
cured an  infantry  commission,  and 
for  £840  a  youth  could  be  placed 
in  the  cavalry.  The  cost  of  the  equip-  > 
mentwas  the  only  other  consideration. 
Officers  thus  manufactured  were  as 
good  **  food  for  powder  "  as  men  more 
carefully  prepared.  Battles  had  been 
won  without  the  assistance  of  any 
scholastic  attainment,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  same  results  could  be 
achieved  by  the  same  means  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  some  serious  orthogn^hical 
blunders  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
**  Horse  Guards  "  aroused  the  old  ddef 
to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  requiring 
that  at  least  the  rudiments  of  knowU 
edge  should  be  possessed  by  candi- 
dates for  commissions,  and  a  decree 
went  forth  enumerating  the  essentiala 
of  subordinate  officers.  These  com- 
prehended an  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  mathemat- 
ics to  the  extent  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Euclid,  algebra,  and  loga- 
rithms, Latin  as  far  as  Cssar  and  Livy, 
French,  and  the  outlines  of  field  forti- 
fication. ^  T 
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A  thn&derboli  falliiig  among  fif- 
teen hundred  anxious  parents  could 
not  haye  created  greater  oonstemalion. 
''All  scattered  backward  as  it  feU." 
The  greater  number,  after  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  Duke's  secretary  at  thus 
being  led  into  a  trap,  withdrew  their 
hopeful  o&pring  from  the  long  and 
hopeless  list,  and  put  them  into  other 
professions  or  trades  where  ''igno- 
rance is  bliss/'  The  remainder,  with 
more  courage  and  wisdom,  placed  their 
SOBS  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
qualified  and  disposed  to  "coach" 
ambitious  youths,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  recommended  that  I  should 
assume  the  office  and  put  candidates 
for  military  honors  through  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum.  The  deplorable 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  acad- 
emies, public  and  priTate,  and  eren  the 
uniyer^ties  had  sent  forth  their  gradu- 
ates would  astonish  the  alumni  of  the 
American  schools.  Young  fellows 
oame  to  me  and  to  other  crammers  and 
coachers  perfectly  innocent  of  history, 
guiltless  of  geography,  in  a  state  of  Cim- 
merian darkness  touching  mathemat- 
iea,  and  knowing  as  much  of  French  as 
the  eodU  e%pagnolU  which  has  been 
time  out  of  mind  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. Of  Latin  they  all  knew  a 
little,  verifying  the  poet's  description: 

Many  a  lad  retims  fttnn  adiool 
A  Latin,  Groek,  or  Hebraic  flod: 
In  arts  and  knowledge  qaite  a  block, 
Bat  deeply  yened  in  Aie,  haCt  hoe. 

The  absurd  blunders  and  shortcomings 
of  some  of  the  boys  (now  general 
officers  I)  were  astounding.  One  of 
them  plumed  himself  upon  his  famil- 
iarity with  history  because  he  had  all 
the  dates  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  at  his 
finger  ends.  Take  him  from  his 
chronological  accomplishment,  and  he 
was  all  abroad.  He  knew  when  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  were 
fott^^  but  he  had  no  conception  of 
the  locality  of  either  field.  They  might 
haye  been  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  the 
Arctic  Ocean  for  all  he  could  teU.  An- 
other, who  afterward  fell  in  the  Ba- 
laklaya  charge,  was  so  confident  that 


he  was  "up"  in  geography  that  he 
declined  to  let  me  probe  Uie  exteat  of 
his  acqutBement*  At  the  ofiknal  exami- 
natioBL  he  was  "  {ducked  "  becaose  he 
oould  not  point  to  the  position  of 
Fernando  Po.  Returning  home  he  met 
his  father  (an  old  buronet)  awaiting 
him  at  White's  Club.  FtOetfamUias 
was  indignant.  ' '  Fernando  Po  i "  He 
"did  not  beUeye  there  was  such  & 
place  in  the  world."  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  droye  up  in  his  curricle. 
"Hallo,  George,"  cried  the  baronet, 
"  where  the  deuce  is  Fernando  Po  t" 
"  How  the  diMe  can  I  tell  ? "  was  the 
Duke's  reply;  and  that  illustrated  the 
state  of  military  education  when  the 
Hght  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
'^'  hero  of  a  hundred  fights." 

Another  pupil  was  so  singularly  dull 
of  apprehension,  and  cursed  with  so 
bad  a  memory,  that  he  could  scarcely 
remember  to-day  what  he  had  acquired 
yesterday.  Se^ng  that  a  couple  of 
months  had  elapsed  without  my  being 
able  to  pronounce  him  fit  to  stand  the 
college  ordeal,  his  father,  a  rector  in 
Suffolk,  came  to  London  and  inquired 
regarding,  without  being  surprised  at, 
his  son's  backwardness.  It  seems  the 
youth  had  fallen  from  his  pony  when  a 
boy  and  damaged  his  skull  a  little, 
which  thenceforward  bad  affected  hb 
memory.  "However,"  said  Paterfa- 
milias, ' '  I  will  give  him  another  montii, 
and  if  he  is  not  ready  then,  he  must 
fall  badE  on  his  Cher's  profession." 
"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  "are  yon  not 
adergyman  of  the  Protestant  church  f  " 
"  I  am."  "And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  a  man  who  is  not  fit  to  command 
a  troop  of  dragoons  is  capable  of  the 
care  of  souls  9 "  "  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  Mt 
of  €hreAani  plenty  (tfdwimty.''  I  did 
not  know  «ntil  that  moment  that  the 
religion  of  thirty  millions  of  peoj^  only 
needed  a  yery  smidl  amount  oi  ckssical- 
ity  and  theology  in  their  pastors  to 
learn  the  proper  patiiway  to  heayen. 
Luckily  my  future  comet  of  oayalry 
ultimately  scrambled  throo^^  the  es> 
amination,  or  one  more  might  have 
been  added  to  the  helpless  race  o< 
occupants  of  the  "  poppy  m|ljnt." 
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If  the  youth  of  Bngla&d  eiMbited 
an  impeffect  acqmdntaace  with  the 
aacient  a»d  modem  history  of  Europe, 
Ama,  and  Africa  in  189^,  still  greater 
ignorance  prevailed  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  1805  regarding  the  history 
aad  actual  condition,  socially  and 
morally,  of  the  Fnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Apart  from  a  national  feeling  of 
humility  that  so  much  pitiful  igno- 
rance cQiould  prevail,  I  had  strong 
personal  motires,  on  my  return  from 
the  States,  after  a  residence  herein  of 
four  or  five  years^  for  denring  that  my 
countrymen  should  be  better  informed. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  achiered  f 
Neither  the  magazines  nor  tiie  news- 
papers were  open  to  receiye  *  *  any  more 
articles  about  America.^  Tlie  press 
had  overfiowed  with  intelligence  since 
I3ie  war  began.  It  was  urged  in  vain 
that  the  **  specials  **  had  merely  written 
of  the  war,  and  that  a  wide  field  re- 
mained untouched,  untilled.  Falling 
into  the  company  of  Mr.  Bicluurd  Cob- 
den,  I  heard  him  speak  so  earnestly  of 
the  importance  of  our  people  being 
better  instructed  respecting  the  new 
world,  that  I  at  once  determined  on 
writing  a  history  oi  the  States,  derived 
^m  the  best  authority.  To  this  end 
I  called  on  Mr.  George  Peabody  and 
Mr.  Bright,  asking  their  assistance  in 
bringing  out  the  work.  Both  declined. 
Mr.  Peabody  '^did  not  believe  that  any 
one  could  awaken  an  interest  in  Amer^ 
ka  among  the  British  people.'^  Mr. 
Bright  thought  a  history  a  dsnderatum, 
but  he  "doubted  if  it  would  sell. 
People  were  sufficiently  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  country  as 
America  by  the  pertinacious  aeserticm 
of  the  Alabama  claims.  They  did  not 
care  to  know  more  I "  Still  I  was  not 
o«-^»rthrown.  I  had  received  a  com- 
wAsssAa  from  very  many  mill  owners 
and  iron  manufacturers  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Providence, 
and  Connecticut,  to  obtain  skHled  li^ 

•  HIb  nn  benevolenoe  faleified  his  opinion. 
IVo  postiunnoiiB  honors  wero  deomcd  too  great  for 
«a»  noUa  ^hiUuiChmplrt.  His  stetoe  in  taonse 
oppoflito  tlie  B«ja1  Bzchange  in  London  is  nevor 
oootemiAited  withoat  carding  the  heart  of  the 
flpBctatoffvO  aoNvScaa 


borers  for  the  depleted  sMpyavds, 
mills,  and  foundries,  and  it  was  my 
cue  to  difiuse  intelligence  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  States  through  the 
United  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  after 
delivering  several  lectures  and  ad- 
dressing public  meetings  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  I  set  to  work  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  (urging  ^ '  £migration 
to  New  Yoik  "),  in  the  first  instance, 
and  a  *^  Familiar  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  scattered  many  hundreds 
of  copies  broadcast  throughout  the 
kad.  The  effect  of  the  pubticationa 
was  to  induce  a  oonsi^rable  number 
of  men  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
Western  h^nisphere.  Since  then  other 
histories  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished, and  probably,  at  this  moment, 
a  section  of  the  Briti^  community 
know  tftie  situation  of  Chicago  and 
have  heard  of  such  a  person  as  €^orge 
Washington. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished regarding  the  great  Duke  of 
WelHngrton,'*'  that  the  souvenirs  of 
my  occasional  interviews  with  him 
might  read  like  a  five-times  told  tale. 
I  cannot,  however,  let  the  opportunity 
pass  of  recording  two  little  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Duke  when  any  references  to  Ni^oleon 
I.  were  made  in  his  presence.  He  de- 
tested Napoleon's  perfidy,  caprice,  and 
injustice,  but  he  gpieatly  admired  his 
wonderful  military  genius.  A  colos- 
sal statue  of  Napoleon,  resembling  a 
piece  of  antique  sculpture,  stood  (and 
possibly  stands)  at  the  foot  of  a  fiight 
of  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms  of  Apsley  House.  The  right 
hand  grasped  a  bronze  globe  on  which 
rested  an  allegorical  figure  of  **  Vio- 
toiy."  An  obsequious  visitor,  observ*- 
ingl^e  little  figure,  remarked,  ^^Thia 
might  be  removed,  sir,  in  the  house  of 
the  Smperor's  conqueror."     "I  beg 

«  The  epttbet  "great  *' is  appUcable  in  A  double 
ease.  His  military  skill  and  marvelloassacoeeees 
lifted  him  above  ordinary  generals,  and  his  son*s 
mtleness  contrasted  foidbly  with  the  Field  Viv- 
heli^t  I  liave  heard  the  present 
Boke  say,  modestly  enough,  **  I  might  have  been 
something  more  than  a  mushroom  if  my  father 
had  not  heea  A  wide-spreading  oak.**  t 
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your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  Dake. 
''  He  won  more  battles  than  either  you 
or  I." 

On  another  occasion  a  general  c^- 
cer,  dining  at  Apsley  House,  placed  be- 
fore his  host  a  wooden  snuS  box  of 
curious  make,  with  silver  mountings, 
llie  Duke,  who  liked  an  occasional 
pinch,  examined  it  with  some  curiosi- 
ty. *  *  Where  did  you  get  this,  Church- 
ill t "  asked  the  Duke.  The  Marchio- 
ness of  Douro  (the  Duke's  daughter-in- 
law)  said  in  reply,  '*It  is,  sir,  a  piece 
of  the  willow  at  St.  Helena."  **  What 
willow  t "  **  The  one  that  hangs  over 
Napoleon's  tomb."  ^^Ah,  poor  man, 
poor  man  I  '*  said  the  hero  of  Waterloo. 
''  He  should  have  had  a  nobler  resting- 
place.  He  was  the  greatest  soldier  of 
modem  times."  I  received  the  two 
incidents  from  General  Horace  Church- 
ill himself,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  death,  recently  announced,  of 
the  widow  of  General  Sir  Archibald 
Maclaine,  recalls  another  instance  of 
the  Duke's  good  spirit.  He  was  not 
generally  accessible,  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  receive  any  old  companion  in 
arms  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field.  Sir  Archy  was  one  of 
that  number.  He  had  defended  the 
fortress  of  Matagorda,  in  Spain,  against 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  and  did 
not  surrender  until  his  garrison  lay 
dead  on  the  ramparts.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived promotion  and  a  cross.  Des- 
titute, however,  of  pecuniary  resources 
beyond  his  pay,  he  endeavored  to  im- 
prove his  position  by  marriage.  Late 
in  life,  therefore,  he  got  himself  up 
extensively.  With  the  help  of  a  brown 
wig,  corsets,  rouge,  and  an  unexcep- 
tionable costume,  he  paid  his  court  to 
a  rich  widow  who  had  passed  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  and  only  sighed  for 
rank.  To  be  *'  my  lady  "  was  the  great 
object  of  her  ambition,  when  she  had 
passed  the  grand  climacteric,  ^r 
Archibald  offered  her  his  hand.  She 
had  no  disinclination  to  accept  the 
eirdewmt  jetme  hamme^  but  she  wished 
to  be  assured  of  his  position  in  society. 
Whom  did  he  know  ?    Could  he  intro- 


duce her  extensively  ?  She  craved 
evidence  of  his  capability  in  that  re- 
spect. Away  went  the  old  General  to  his 
former  commander.  '  *  Well,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  in  the  matter  9 "  asked 
the  Duke.  **If  your  Grace,"  replied 
Sir  Archy,  ^*  would  only  do  me  the 
kindness  to  recognize  me,  if  you  see 
me  in  the  Park  with  a  lady,  my  for- 
tune would  be  made."  ^Tll  do  it," 
said  Wellington.  A  few  days  later 
Sir  Archy  sat  with  his  futur  in  her 
barouche  amid  the  crowd  of  loung- 
ers. The  Duke  espied  him,  and  at 
once  rode  up.  **  Ha  I  my  old  friend  I 
Delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  welL 
Introduce  me  if  you  please."  The 
lady  was  in  ecstasy.  The  mighty  chief 
had  sou^t  an  introduction  because 
she  was  with  the  hero  of  Matagorda. 
There  was  no  hesitation  now,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  became  Lady  Maclaine. 
Sir  Archy  lived  for  some  years  after 
his  fortunate  marriage,  and  to  the  last 
might  have  been  seen  philandering  in 
Regent  street  en  grandd  toUstU  as  be- 
fore. It  was  said  that  his  wife  allowed 
him  five  shillings  a  day  for  his  mmiu 
plaitiri^  his  straw-colored  gloves,  and 
cigars,  only  requiring  that  he  should 
not  stop  at  home.  By  this  time  the 
character  of  the  British  aristocracy  is 
well  understood  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course  among  the  most  illiterate 
people,  and  especially  those  who,  dis- 
contented and  unfortunate  in  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  have  estab- 
lished a  home  in  America,  there  will 
always  be  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  which  finds 
expression  in  bitter,  extravagant,  and 
untruthful  phrases;  but  those  repuUI- 
cans  who  have  been  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  enjoyed  the  mMe  into  good 
society,  are  ready  to  admit  that  at 
much  refinement  is  to  be  found  ^ong 
titled  men  and  their  wives  in  Bag- 
land  as  distinguished  the  unaffected 
grace  and  elegance  of  ^'  Martha  Wash- 
ington's court."  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  known  many  orna- 
ments of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  to  have  been  a  guest  at 
the  receptions  of  their  consorts.   Wiih- 
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out  forming  even  an  insignificant  seg- 
ment of  the  charmed  circle,  literary 
men  find  a  welcome  among  the  Upper 
Ten  Hioasand,  if  their  manners  and 
character  sustain  the  reputation  of 
their  published  works.  I  was  there- 
fore rather  surprised  and  not  a  little 
amazed  a  few  years  ago— it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  angry — ^at  hearing  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  before  the  Young  Men^s 
Association  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  de- 
claiming against  the  aristocracy  as  a 
sham.  He  grayely  assured  some  hun- 
dreds of  listeners  that  the  dukes,  earls, 
and  so  forth,  were  little  better  than 
paupers;  that  the  parties  they  gave 
were  seldom  paid  for;  that  the  horses 
of  their  carriages  were  hired ;  that  the 
plate  upon  their  tables  was  borrowed ; 
and  that  their  senrants  were  small 
tradespeople  who  let  themselyes  out 
by  the  eyening.  Further,  he  alleged 
that  they  had  no  country  estates,  and 
that  they  drew  the  blinds  and  closed 
the  shutters  of  their  town  residences, 
during  the  summer  season,  to  convey 
to  the  outside  world  an  idea  that  they 
were  absent  at  their  hereditary  man- 
sions, while  in  point  of  fact  they  were 
living  p&rdu$  in  their  back  parlors. 
Mr.  Train's  eccentricity — to  give  it  no 
other  name— was  set  off  by  a  graceful 
delivery  and  a  wonderful  flow  of 
**talk,"  but  I  had  to  endure  a  large 
amount  of  questioning  for  some  days 
after  the  lecture,  and  was  obliged  to 
give  a  very  different  version  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  from  that  coolly 
put  forth  by  the  well-known  orator. 

It  is  a  pitiful  weakness  in  any  one 
to  boast  of  a  familiarity  with  members 
9l  the  English  nobility.  There  can  be. 
Mfctle  intellectual  light  in  people  who 
aff»  ambitious  of  basking  in  the  feeble 
nys  of  reflected  lustre.  Wiitinginan 
American  periodical,  theiefore,  any 
display  of  the  possession  of  the  smiles 
of  lords  and  ladies  would  be  absurd ; 
for  that  kind  of  puerility  finds  no  place 
in  a  republic,  Dickens's  Norris  family 
(*'  Martin  Chuzzlewit ")  notwithstand- 
ing. Still,  I  have  found  so  much  to 
admire  and  enjoy  in  the  occasional  so- 
ciety of  men  with  handles  to  their 


names,  that  I  cannot  avoid  referring 
occasionally  to  such  as  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  wit,  their 
talents,  their  diplomatic  skill,  or  their 
ability  as  raconteurs.  And  foremost 
among  those  *^I  have  met'*  I  place 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Of  all  men  he  was  the  most  perfect 
personification  of  ease  that  ever  came 
under  my  observation.  Whether  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
g^reat  public  question,  or  discussing  a 
knotty  point  with  a  foreign  minister 
plenipotentiary,  combating  the  posi- 
tions of  an  adversary,  or  leading  the 
conversation  at  his  own  table,  he  was 
always  gay,  airy,  confident,  and  yet 
the  very  pink  of  courtesy.  Enjoying 
his  hospitality  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion, with  Lady  Palmerston  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  table,  I  heard  him 
gpeok  of  French  politics  with  a  free- 
dom which  would  have  been  hazardous 
in  any  man  less  assured  of  his  own 
weight  in  foreign  counsels.  Allusion 
being  made  to  Talleyrand,  Lord  Pal- 
merston remarked  that  he  was  the 
most  witty  statesman  he  had  ever  en- 
countered, and  it  was  a  surprise  to  him 
that  so  few  of  his  Ions  mots  had  been 
crystallized.  They  were  **  Cynthias  of 
the  minute,"  which  had  not  been 
caught  as  they  fiew.  Count  D'Orsay, 
who  was  present,  said  immediately, 
that  if  every  one  would  contribute  the 
mere  fragments  of  his  recollection  of 
the  coruscations  of  wit  which  fiashed 
from  the  lips  of  TaUeyrand,  they 
would  form  a  huge  and  very  entertain- 
ing volume.  He  then  proceeded  to 
quote  a  few  illustrations  of  the  states- 
man's quickness  in  the  perpetration  of 
jeue  cfesprit,  A  General  Dominy  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  an  engineer 
corps,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  an  irri- 
table temper,  his  juniors  did  not  know 
how  to  address  him  for  instructions 
without  risking  his  ire.  *'0h,"  said 
Talleyrand,  "simply  say,  Dominy 
dirige  not,  and  he  will  be  too  much 
fiattered  to  be  angry."  Again,  when 
Polignac  wrote  to  Talleyrand  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  fitness  of  a  Baron  de 
ligny  to  be  intrusted  with  the  editor- 
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aliip  of  the  "Mercare,"  a  royaUst  jour- 
nal, the  wit  merely  replied,  ''£z  quo- 
vis  Ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  " — which  at 
once  settled  the  Baron's  pretensions. 
Lord  PalmerBton  then  took  up  the 
subject,  and  referred  to  the  rare  fun 
Talleyrand  made  out  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  nou^>eaMx  ric^  who  sought  heraldic 
decorations  for  the  panels  of  their 
carriages.  He  thought  some  of  them 
equalled  the  well-known  quid  ride$  of 
Curran.  For  instance,  a  restaurateur 
in  Paris  had  become  enamored  of  a 
dansetuey  who  bewitched  him  when  she 
appeared  as  ^*  Ondine,"  in  a  ballet  de- 
rived from  the  German  story  of  Un- 
dine. The  enriched  caterer  asked  Tal- 
leyrand, who  admired  his  caUUttea  and 
a  particular  wice  piquante^  to  favor 
him  with  an  appropriate  motto  for  his 
coat  of  arms.  The  Prince  de  P^ri^ord 
at  once  wrote,  ^'  On  dine  dies  moi^^ — a 
phrase  equally  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  restaurateur  and  the  placena 
uxor  he  had  taken  under  his  roof. 

Lord  Palmerston  further  remarked 
that  Macaulay ,  in  his  gay  mooda,  would 
sometimes  throw, off  jetw  de  mots  of  a 
similar  kind;  whereupon  Lady  Pal- 
merston called  to  his  recollection  the 
epitaph  on  a  Dr.  Toiler's  wife.  The 
lady  was  something  of  a  shrew,  and 
had  made  the  Doctor's  life  miserable 
by  her  temper ;  but  after  her  demise  he 
only  remembered  her  good  qualities. 
Asking  Macaulay  to  help  him  to  an  ap- 
propriate Hk  jaoety  the  historian,  es- 
sayist, etc.,  suggested,  ''Sublatus 
causa  toUo  affectas."  If  there  is  a  law 
for  punsters,  the  joke  should  have 
be^i  placed  on  the  noun,  but  satirists 
cannot  always  stand  on  trifles,  and  a 
point  may  be  made  in  a  syllable,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Lishman's  epitaph 
on  his  Xantippe,  '^Requies  Cat  in 
pace,"  a  jest  which  Samuel  Lover  has 
fossilized  in,  I  think,  ^'Rory  O'More." 


A  Mr.  Solomon  Levi  had  overcome 
many  difficulties  to  become  ridi,  and 
then,  needing  a  device  and  scroll  for  a 
large  seal  which  depended  from  his 
watch  chain,  Macaulay  recommoided 
^^Audax  fortuna  jwvo"—- but  it  was 
not  adopted.  Maoaulay's  cleverness, 
however,  in  this  way,  was  not  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  Lady  Palmerston,  her 
husband's  helpmeet  and  alter  ego^  as 
the  sayings  of  Talleyrand,  sooie  of 
which  she  quoted.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  tiiem  in  print.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  Napoleon's  final  review  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  oar  had  been 
constructed  to  convey  him  in  state  to 
and  from  the  Tuileries.  Talleyrasid 
was  with  a  group  of  ladies.  '^  Oil  eat 
I'Empereur  ? "  exclaimed  one.  Point- 
ing to  the  car,  the  wit  maliciously 
said,  *^  Yoyez  le  char  I'attend  {U  dmr- 
2a&M)."  He  did  not  love  Napoleon. 
Standing  on  the  stoop  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  Talleyrand  encountered  a 
member  who  squinted  prodigiously. 
'* fiow  are  matters  progressing  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  senator.  ^^CommeooiM  tw/a^ 
monsieur — Umt  d  ir&o&rSj^^  was  ^e 
prompt  reply,  malignanUy  referring  to 
the  obliquity  of  vision  of  the  interlo- 
cutor. When  the  allied  armies  enter- 
ed Paris  in  1814,  quarters  were  as- 
signed to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
the  Luxembourg.  Talleyrand  accom- 
panied his  Imperisi  Majesty  while  he 
examined  the  apartments.  In  one  the 
letter  N  still  held  its  place  in  g^d  em- 
broidery on  iiie  v<elv0t  tapestry. 
''Hal"  exclaimed  Talleyrand,  ''id 
nous  ao&ns  Im  N  mis  (le$  smiemU)  par- 
ttnU,^^  They  entened  another  room 
where  the  wall  was  studded  with  the 
letter  A  in  compiiment  to  the  Smpenw 
Alexander  himself.  ' '  Ha,  ha, "  laug^ 
ed  Talleyrand,  ''d  pr<es&nt  vous  avea 
Us  A  nm  (mm)  paitovL" 

J.  H.  61DDOKU. 
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IN  the  early  spring  of  '78  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road applied  to  the  GoTemment  au- 
thorities at  Washington  for  military 
protection  for  a  snrreying  party  to  be 
sent  oat  the  ensuing  summer  to  explore 
and  mark  out  the  incompleted  portion 
of  the  road  extending  from  the  ^lis- 
souri  river  in  Dakota  to  the  interior  of 
Montana,  west  of   the  Yellowstone. 
This  enterprise,  which  was  intended  to 
open  a  new  highway  to  travel  and 
commerce  between  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  had  not 
then  encountered  the  financial  calami- 
ties that  swept  over  the  country  later 
in  that  year.    It  had  commended  itself 
to  the  attention  and  approval  of  not  only 
the  public,  but  to  the  protection  and 
fostering  ckre  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.   It  was  seen  that  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  would  be 
a  measure  which,  aside  from  opening 
to  settlement  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
country,  and  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  working  of  a  rich 
mineral  region  otherwise  inaccessible, 
would   produce  to   the  Government 
a  large  annual  saving  of  money  in 
the  way  of  cost  of  transportation  of 
troops    and    supplies.     The    experi- 
ence of  the  past,  particularly  that  of 
recent  years,  has  shown  too  that  no 
one  measure  so  quickly  and  effectually 
frees  a  country  from  the  horrors  and 
devastations  of  Indian  wars  and  Indian 
depredations  generally  as  the  build- 
ing and  successful  operation  of  a  rail- 
road  through   the    region    overrun. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  ordinary  benefits 
and  purposes  which  inspire  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  through  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  West,  the  Government, 
simply  as  a  measure  ^of  economy,  has 
ample  reason  to  extend  to  such  enter- 
prises encouragement  and  help. 

80  earnest  is  my  belief  in  the  civil- 

izing  and  peace-giving   influence  of 

L«iailioad»  ,when  extended  through  an 


Indian  country,  that  the  idea  has  often 
occurred  to  ine,  laying  aside  all  consid- 
erations and  arguments  as  to  whether 
such  a  road  will  ever  be  required  in 
the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce, 
that  a  railroad  established  and  kept  in 
operation  from  a  point  on  our  extreme 
northern  boundary,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  100th  and  105th  meridian, 
to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  Rio 
Grande  river  in  Texas,  would  for  ever 
after  have  preserved  peace  with  the 
vast  number  of  tribes  infesting  the 
immense  area  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  more 
surprising  statement  than  this,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  will  bear  inves- 
tigation, is  that  the  avoidance  of 
wars  with  the  tribes  which  have  occu- 
pied thb  region  of  the  plains  lying 
contiguous  to  the  indicated  line  of 
railroad,  would  have  resulted  in  a  sav- 
ing of  money  to  the  Government  more 
than  sufficient  to  build,  oquip,  and 
place  in  running  order  a  railroad  from 
British  America  to  the  lUo  Grande. 

Few  of  our  people  realize  the  immense 
outlay  and  expense  rendered  neces- 
sary by  an  Indian  war.  As  an  illustra- 
tion take  the  following  extract  from  a 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  in  1868  by  a  commission 
of  which  Generals  Sherman,  Harney, 
Terry,  and  Augur  were  members.  Re- 
ferring to  the  alleged  ^'Chevington 
massacre,''  and  the  Cheyenne  war  of 
18G7,  the  report  of  the  commission 
states:  ^'Noonewillbe  astonished  that 
a  war  ensued  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment (Mrtf  nuUion  doUan.^ 

To  extend  encouragement  and  aid  to 
the  projectors  and  builders  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  the  Government 
granted  the  application  of  the  road 
for  a  military  escort,  and  gave  author- 
ity for  the  organization  of  what  was  af- 
terward designated  as  the  Yellowstone 
^expedition.     The   troops   composing 
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the  expedition  numbered  aboat  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  consisting  of  cav- 
airy,  infantry,  an  improvised  battery 
of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  Indi- 
an scouts,  the  whole  under  command 
of  Brevet  Major  General  D.  S.  Stanley, 
an  officer  vrhose  well-known  ability 
and  long  experience  on  the  Plains  and 
with  Indians  amply  qualified  him  for 
the  exercise  of  so  important  a  command. 
Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  riv- 
er, was  selected  as  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous and  departure  of  the  expedition. 

To  illustrate  how  our  little  army,  as 
occasion  demands,  is  frequently  shift- 
ed from  one  remote  point  to  anoUier,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ser- 
vice, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  col- 
lecting troops  to  compose  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition  most  of  my  conmiand, 
the  cavalry,  was  transported  from  the 
extreme  southern  States,  the  Carolinas, 
Florida^  and  Louisiana,  to  within  a  few 
days' march  of  the  British  possessions. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  portion 
of  the  ijnmense  journey  was  by  rail,  a 
portion  by  steam  transports,  and  about 
five  hundred  miles  b^  marching,  the 
extent  of  the  preliminary  preparations 
rendered  necessary  in  an  expedition  of 
this  kind  will  be  .appreciated. 

It  was  not  until  July  that  the  Yel- 
lowstone exx>edition  assumed  definite 
shape,  and  began  its  westward  move- 
ment from  Fort  Rice.  The  engineers 
and  surveyors  of  the  Northem^Pacific 
railroad  were  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  Gtoeral  Thomas  L. 
Rosser.  This  gentleman  deserves  a 
fuller  notice  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  permit  He  and  I  had  been  ca- 
dets together  at  the  Ifilitary  Academy 
at  West  Point,  occupying  adjoining 
rooms,  and  being  members  of  the  same 
company,  often  marching  side  by  side 
in  the  performance  of  our  various  mil- 
itary duties  while  at  the  Academy. 
When  the  storms  of  secession  broke 
upon  the  country  in  '61,  Rosser,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  the  ca- 
dets from  the  Southern  States,  resigned 
his  warrant,  and  hastened  to  unite  his 
personal  fortunes  with  those  of  his 
State— Texas.    He  soon  won  distinc- 


tion in  the  Confederate  army,  under 
Lee,  and  finally  rose  to  the  rank  and 
command  of  major  general  of  cavalry. 
I  held  a  similar  i*ank  and  command  in 
the  Union  army,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, particularly  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  that  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Rosser  and  myself  were 
pitted  against  each  other  in  tlie  oppos- 
ing lines  of  battle,  and  the  two  cadets 
of  earlier  years  became  not  only  hos- 
tile foes,  but  actual  antagonists. 

When  the  war  was  ended'  Rosser, 
like  many  of  his  comrades  from  the 
South  who  had  staked  their  all  upon 
the  issue  of  the  war,  at  once  cast  about 
him  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  anew 
«the  battle,  not  of  war,  but  of  life. 
Possessing  youth,  healtii,  many  and 
large  abilities,  added  to  indomitable 
pluck,  he  decided  to  trust  his  fortunes 
amidst  his  late  enemies,  and  repaired 
to  Minnesota,  where  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  one  of  the  many  surveying 
parties  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road.  Upon  ap- 
plying to  the  officer  of  the  road  for  a 
position  as  civil  engineer,  he  was  in- 
formed that  no  vacancy  existed  to 
which  he  could  be  appointed.  No- 
thing daunted,  he  persisted,  and  final- 
ly accepted  a  position  among  the  axe- 
men, wiUing  to  work,  and  proved  to 
his  employers  not  only  his  industry,  but 
his  fitness  for  promotion.  He  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superi- 
ors, who  were  not  slow  to  recognize 
his  meriL  Rosser  was  advanced  rap- 
idly from  one  important  position  to 
another,  until  in  a  few  months  he  be- 
came the  chief  engineer  of  the  survey- 
ing party  accompanying  the*  expedi- 
tion. In  this  capacity  I  met  him  on  the 
plains  of  Dakota,  in  1878,  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  date  when  in  peaceful 
scabbards  we  sheathed  the  swords 
which  on  more  than  one  previous  occa- 
sion we  had  drawn  against  each  other. 
The  manly  course  adopted  by  Rosser 
after  the  war,  his  determined  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  adversity,  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the 
AmArican  character.    ^  ^ 
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Scarcely  a  day  passed,  during  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Yellowstone,  that  Gen- 
eral  Rosser  and  I  were  not  in  each 
other's  company  a  portion  of  the  time, 
either  as  we  rode  in  our  saddles, 
*»boot  to  boot,"  climbed  together  un- 
visited  cliffs,  picked  our  way  through 
trackless  cations,  or  sat  at  the  same 
mess  Uble  or  about  the  same  camp 
fire.  During  these  strolling  Tisite  we 
frequently  questioned  and  enlightened 
each  other  as  to  the  unexplained  or 
but  partially  understood  battles  and 
moTements  in  which  each  had  played 
a  part  against  the  other. 

Passing  oyer  all  this,  and  omitting  the 
incidents  of  the  mardi  from  our  start- 
ing point,  Fort  Rice,  on  the  Missouri, 
we  come  to  the  time  when  we  found 
ourselves  encamped  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  beautiful  and  swift  flowing  Yel- 
lowstone, about  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.    At  this  point  the  expedi- 
tion was  met  by  a  steamer,  sent  for 
that  purpose  up  the  Missouri,  hundreds 
of  miles  above  Fort  Rice,  then  up  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  point  of  juncture. 
From  it  fresh  supplies  of  forage  and 
subsistence  stores  were  obtained.  This 
being  done,  the  entire  expedition,  save 
a  small  detachment  left  at  this  point  to 
guard  our  surplus  stores,  intended  for 
our  return  march,  was  ferried  by  the 
steamer  across  the  Yellowstone  river. 
Our  course  for  several  days  carried  us 
up  that  stream;  our  tents  at  night  be- 
iag  usually  pitched  on  or  near  the  river 
bank.    The  country  to  be  surveyed, 
however,  soon  became  so  rough  and 
broken  in  places  that  we  encountered 
serious  delays  at  times  in  finding  a 
practicable  route   for  ^  our  long  and 
heavily  laden  wagon  trains,  over  rocks 
and  through  cafions  hitherto  unexplor- 
ed by  white  men.    60  serious  did  these 
embarrassments  become,  and  so  much 
time  was  lost  in   accomplishing  our 
daily  marches,    that    I  suggested  to 
General  Sunley  that  I  should  take  with 
me  each  day  a  couple  of  companies  of 
cavalry  and  a  few  of  the  Indian  scouts, 
and  seek  out  and  prepare  a  practicable 


detention  of  the  main  command.  This 
proposition  being  acceded  to,  it  was 
my  custom  thereafter  to  push  rapidly 
forward  in  the  early  morning,  gaining 
an  advance  of  several  miles  upon  the 
main  expedition,  and  by  locating  the 
route  relieving  the  troops  and  trains 
in  rear  of  a  great  amount  of  fatigue 
and  many  tedious  detentions.  One 
result  of  this  system  was  that  I  and 
my  little  party,  who  were  acting  as 
pioneers,  usually  arrived  at  the  ter- 
mination of  our  day's  march,  our 
camp  ground  for  the  night,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  several  hours 
in  advance  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
expedition. 

This  of  itself  was  quite  an  advan- 
tage, as  it  gave  the  party  in  advance 
choice  of  camp  ground,  and  enabled 
themselves  and  horses  to  obtidn  several 
hours  of  rest  not  enjoyed  by  their  less 
fortunate  comrades  in  rear.    We  had 
marched  several  days  after  our  depar- 
ture from  the  point  at  which  we  cross- 
ed the  Yellowstone  without  discover- 
ing any  signs  or  indications  of  the 
presence  of  hostile  Indians,  although 
our  scouts  and  guides  had  been  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  as  we  knew  we 
were  traversing  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try infested  by  savage  tribes.    On  the 
morning  of  August  4,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Moylan  and  Col- 
onel Custer — who,  with  my  adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Calhoun,  and  Lieutenant 
Yamum,  composed  the  officers  of  the 
party— and   guided   by  my   favorite 
scout,  Bloody  Knife,  a  young  Arickar 
rce  warrior,  the  entire  party  number- 
ing eighty-six  men  and  five  officers,  I 
left  camp  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  set  out  as  usual  to  explore 
the  country  and   find    a  practicable 
route  for  the  main  column.    Soon  after 
we  left  camp,  Bloody  Knife's  watch- 
ful eyes  discovered  fresh  signs  of  Indi- 
ans.   Halting  long  enough  to  allow 
him  to  examine  the  trail.  Bloody  Knife 
was  soon  able  to  gather  all  the  infor- 
mation attainable.     A  party  of  Indians 
had  been  prowling  about  our  camp  the 
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trayelling  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
wtere  then  marching. 

This  intelligence  occasioned  no  par- 
ticnlar  snrprise,  as  we  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  discover  the  presence  of  In- 
dians for  several  days,  ^loody  Enif e*8 
information  produced  no  change  in  ooi 
plans.  The  hostile  party  of  whose 
presence  we  had  become  aware  num- 
bered nineteen;  our  party  numbered 
over  ninety.  So,  sending  intellig^nce 
back  to  General  Stanley  of  the  drcum- 
•tance  of  the  discovery,  we  continued 
our  march,  keeping  up  if  possible  a 
sharper  lookout  than  before,  now  that 
we  were  assured  of  the  proximity  of 
Indians  in  our  neighborhood.  Over 
rock-ribbed  hills,  down  timbered  dells^ 
and  across  open,  grassy  plains,  we 
wended  our  way  without  unusual  in- 
terest, except  at  intervals  of  a  few 
miles  to  discover  the  trail  of  the  nine- 
teen prowling  visitors  of  the  previous 
night,  showing  that  our  course,  which 
was  intended  to  lead  us  again  to  the 
Yellowstone,  was  in  the  same  direction 
as  theirs.  Bloody  Knife  interpreted 
this  as  indicating  that  the  village  from 
which  the  nineteen  had  probably  been 
sent  to  reconnoitre  and  report  our 
movements,  was  located  somewhere 
above  us  in  the  Yellowstone  valley. 
About  ten  o^clock  we  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hi^  line  of  bluffs  bordering  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  from  which  we  ob- 
tained a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  val- 
ley extending  above  and  beyond  us  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Here  and 
there  the  channel  of  the  river  was  dot- 
ted with  beautiful  islands  covered 
with  verdure  and  shaded  by  groves  of 
stately  forest  trees,  while  along  the 
banks  on  either  side  could  be  seen  for 
miles  and  miles  clumps  of  trees  vary- 
ing in  size  from  the  familiar  cotton- 
wood  to  the  waving  osier,  and  cover- 
ing a  space  in  scnne  instances  no  larger 
than  a  gentleman's  garden,  in  others 
embracing  thousands  of  acres. 

After  halting  upon  the  crest  of  the 
bluffs  long  enough  to  take  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  scene  and  admire  the  beauti- 
ful valley  spread  out  like  an  exquisite 
carpet  at  our  feet,  we  descended  to  the 


valley  and  directed  our  horses*  heads 
toward  a  particularly  attractive  and 
inviting  cluster  of  shade  trees  standing 
on  the  river  bank  and  distant  from 
the  crest  of  the  bluffs  nearly  two  miles. 
Upon  arriving  at  this  welcome  retreat, 
we  found  it  all  that  a^ore  distant 
view  had  pictured  it.  An  abundance 
of  rich,  luxuriant  grass  offered  itself 
to  satisfy  the  craving  appetites  of  our 
travelled  steeds,  whil^  the  dense  foli- 
age of  the  forest  trees  provided  us 
with  a  protecting  shade  which  expos- 
ure to  the  hot  rays  of  an  August  sun 
rendered  more  than  welcome.  First 
allowing  our  thirsty  horses  to  drink 
from  the  clear,  crystal  water  of  the 
Yellowstone,  which  ran  murmuring- 
1y  by  in  its  long  tortuous  course  to  the 
Uissouri,  we  then  picketed  them  out 
to  graze. 

Precautionary  and  necessary  mea- 
sures having  been  attended  to  looking 
to  the  security  of  our  horses,  the  next  ' 
important  and  equally  necessary  step 
was  to  post  half  a  do^^  pickets  on 
the  open  plane  beyond  to  give  timely 
warning  in  the  event  of  the  approach 
of  hostile  Indians.  This  being  done, 
the  remainder  of  our  party  busied 
themselves  in  arranging  each  for  his 
individual  comfort,  disposing  them- 
selves on  the  grass  beneath  the  shade 
of  tlie  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
cottonwoods  that  grew  close  to  the 
river  bank.  Above  us  for  nearly 
a  mile,  and  for  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance below,  the  valley  was  free 
from  timber.  This  enabled  our  pick- 
ets to  command  a  perfect  view  of 
the  entire  valley,  at  this  point  a)>out 
two  miles  wide,  and  almost  level,  save 
where  here  and  there  it  was  cut  up  by 
deep  washes  in  the  soil.  Satisfied  that 
every  measure  calculated  to  insure  our 
safety  had  been  taken,  ofilcers  and 
men— save  the  trusty  pickets— stretch- 
ed their  weary  forms  on  the  grassy  lawn, 
and  were  soon  wrapped  in  slumber, 
little  reckoning  that  within  a  few  rods 
there  lay  concealed  more  than  tre 
times  their  number  of  hostile  Sioux 
warriors,  waiting  and  watching  for  a 
favorable   momentQ^Q||(unce   ' 
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them.  For  myself,  so  oblivious  was  I 
to  the  prospect  of  immediate  danger, 
that  after  selecting  a  most  inviting 
spot  for  my  noonday  nap,  and  arrang- 
ing my  saddle  and  buckskin  coat  in 
the  form  of  a  comfortable  pillow,  I  re- 
moved my  boots,  untied  my  cravat, 
and  opened  my  collar,  prepared  to  en- . 
joy  to  the  f  oUest  extent  the  delights 
of  an  outdoor  siesta. 

I  did  not  omit,  however,  to  place  my 
trusty  Remington  rifle  within  easy 
grasp — ^more  from  habit,  it  must  be 
confessed,  than  from  anticipation  of 
danger.  Near  me,  and  stretched  on 
the  ground  shelteied  by  the  shade  of 
the  same  tree,  was  my  brother,  the  Ool- 
onel,  divested  of  his  hat,  coat,  and 
boots;  while  close  at  hand,  wrapped 
in  deep  slumber,  lay  the  other  three 
officers,  Moylan,  Calhoun,  and  Yar- 
num.  Sleep  had  taken  possession  of 
us  all— officers  and  men— excepting  of 
course  the  watchful  pickets  into  whose 
keeping  the  safety,  the  lives,  of  our 
little  detachment  was  for  the  time  en- 
trusted, llany  of  the  horses  even, 
having  hmched  most  bountifully  from 
the  rich  repast  which  nature  had 
spread  around  and  beneath  them, 
seemed  to  share  in  the  languor  and 
drowsiness  of  their  riders,  and  were  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  reposing  upon 
the  soft  green  carpet  which  to  them 
was  both  food  and  couch.  How  long 
we  slept  I  scarcely  know — ^perhaps  an 
hour,  when  the  cry  of  "  Indians  I  In- 
dians ! ''  quickly  followed  by  the  sharp 
ringing  crack  of  the  pickets'  carbines, 
aroused  and  brought  us— officers,  men, 
and  horses — to  our  feet  There  was 
neither  time  nor  occasion  for  questions 
to  be  asked  or  answered.  Catching 
up  my  rifle,  and  without  waiting  to 
don  hat  or  boots,  I  glanced  through 
the  grove  of  trees  to  the  open  plain  or 
valley  beyopd,  and  saw  ji  small  party 
of  Indians  bearing  down  toward  us  as 
fast  as  their  ponies  could  carry  them. 

^'  Run  to  your  horses,  men  I  Run  to 
your  horses  !  "  I  fairly  yelled  as  I  saw 
that  the  first  move  of  the  Indians  was 
intended  to  stampede  our  animals  and 
leave  us  to  be  attended  to  afterward. 


At  the  same  time  the  pickets  opened 
fire  upon  our  disturbers,  who  had  al- 
ready emptied  their  rifies  at  us  as  they 
advanced  as  if  boldly  intending  to  ride 
us  down.  As  yet  we  could  see  but 
half  a  dozen  warriors,  but  those  who 
were  familiar  with  Indian  stratagems 
knew  full  well  that  so  small  a  party  of 
savages  unsupported  would  not  ven- 
ture to  disturb  in  open  day  a  force  the 
size  of  ours.  Quicker  than  I  could  i>en 
the  description,  each  trooper,  with  rifle 
in  hand,  rushed  to  secure  his  horse, 
and  men  and  horses  were  soon  with- 
drawn from  the  open  plain  and  con- 
cealed behind  the  clump  of  trees  bo- 
neath  whose  shade  we  were  but  a  few 
moments  before  quietly  sleeping.  The 
firing  >of  the  pickets,  the  latter  having 
been  reinforced  by  a  score  of  their 
comrades,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Indians  and  enabled  us  to  saddle  our 
horses  and  be  prepared  for  whatever 
might  be  in  store  for  us. 

A  few  moments  found  us  in  our  sad- 
dles and  sallying  forth  from  the  tim- 
ber to  try  conclusions  with  the  daring 
intruders.  We  could  only  see  half  a 
dozen  Sioux  warriors  galloping  up  and 
down  in  our  front,  boldly  challenging 
us  by  their  manner  to  attempt  their 
capture  or  death.  Of  course  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  drive  them  away,  but  as 
we  advanced  it  became  noticeable  that 
they  retired,  and  when  we  halted  or 
diminished  our  speed  they  did  like- 
wise. It  was  apparent  from  the  first 
that  the  Indians  were  resorting  to 
stratagem  to  accomplish  that  which 
they  could  not  do  by  an  open,  direct 
attack.  Taking  twenty  troopers  with 
me,  headed  by  Colonel  Custer  and  Cal- 
houn, and  directing  Moylan  to  keep 
within  supporting  distance  with  the 
remainder,  I  followed  the  retreating 
Sioux  up  the  valley,  but  with  no  pros- 
pect of  overtaking  them,  as  they  were 
mounted  upon  the  fleetest  of  ponies. 
Thinking  to  tempt  them  within  our 
grasp,  I  being  mounted  on  a  Kentucky 
thoroughbred  in  whose  speed  and  en- 
durance I  had  confidence,  directed 
Colonel  Custer  to  allow  roe  to  approach 
the  Indians  accompanied  only  by  my 
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orderly,  who  was  also  well  mounted ; 
at  the  same  time  to  follow  us  cautious- 
ly at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards.  The  wily  redskins  were  not 
to  be  caught  by  *any  such  artifice. 
They  were  perfectly  willing  that  my 
orderly  and  myself  should  approach 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  care- 
fully watched  the  advance  of  the  cav- 
alry following  me,  and  permitted  no 
advantage.  TVe  had  by  this  time  al- 
most arrived  abreast  of  an  immense 
tract  of  timber  growing  in  the  "Galley 
and  extending  to  the  water*s  edge,  but 
distant  from  our  resting  place,  from 
which  we  had  been  so  rudely  aroused, 
about  two  miles. 

The  route  taken  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  they  evidently  intended  us  to 
follow,  led  past  this  timber,  but  not 
through  it.  When  we  had  arrived  al- 
most opposite  the  nearest  point,  I  sig- 
nalled to  the  cavalry  to  halt,  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  Indians 
also  came  to  a  halt.  I  then  made 
the  s^  to  the  latter  for  a  parley, 
which  was  done  simply  by  riding  my 
horse  in  a  circle.  To  this  the  savages 
only  responded  by  looking  on  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  thentom- 
ing  their  ponies  and  moving  off  slow- 
ly, as  if  to  say,  ^*  Catch  us  If  you 
can.*'  My  suspicions  were  more  than 
ever  aroused,  and  I  sent  my  orderly 
back  to  tell  Colonel  Custer  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  Upon  the  heavy  bushes  on 
our  left  and  scarcely  three  hundred 
yards  distant  from  where  I  sat  on  my 
horse.  The  orderly  had  delivered  his 
message,  and  had  almost  rejoined  me, 
when,  judging  from  our  hidt  that  we 
intended  to  pursue  no  further,  the  real 
design  and  purpose  of  the  savages  was 
made  evident.  The  small  party  in 
front  had  faced  toward  ua  and  were 
advancing  as  if  to  attack.  I  could 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  eyea, 
but  my  astonishment  had  only  begun 
when  turning  to  the  wood  on  my  left 
I  beheld  bursting  from  their  conceal- 
ment between  three  and  four  hundred 
Sioux  warriors  mounted  and  capari- 
soned with  all  the  flaming  adornments 
of  paint  and  feathers  which   go   to 


make  up  the  Indian  war  costume. 
When  I  first  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
them — and  a  single  glance  was  sufii- 
cient — they  were  dashing  from  the  tim- 
ber at  full  speed,  yelling  and  whoop- 
ing as  only  Indians  can.  At  the  same 
time  ^y  moved  in  perfect  line,  and 
with  as  seeming  good  order  and  align- 
ment as  the  best  drilled  cavalry. 

To  understand  our  relative  positions 
the  reader  has  only  to  imagine  a  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  almost  equal; " 
their  length  in  this  particular  instance 
being  from  three  to  four  hundred 
yards,  the  three  angles  being  occupied  • 
by  Colonel  Custer  and  his  detachment, 
the  Indians,  and  myself.  Whatever 
advantage  there  was  in  length  of  sides 
fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
availing  myself  of  it.  Wheeling  my 
horse  suddenly  around,  and  driving  the 
spurs  into  his  sides,  I  rode  as  only  a 
manr  rides  whose  life  is  the  prize,  to 
reach  Colonel  Custer  and  his  men,  not 
only  in  advance  of  the  Indiang,  but 
before  any  of  them  could  cut  me  ofL 
Moylan  with  his  reserve  was  still  too  far 
in  the  rear  to  render  their  assistance 
available  in  repelling  the  shock  of  the 
Indians'  first  attack.  Realizing  the 
great  superiority  of  our  enemies,  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  their  ability  to 
handle  their  arms  and  horses  in  a  fight, 
and  fearing  they  might  dash  through 
and  disperse  Colonel  Custer's  small 
party  of  twenty  men,  and  having  once 
broken  the  formation  of  the  latter,  dis- 
patch them  in  detail,  I  shouted  to  Col- 
onel Custer  at  almost  each  bound  of 
my  horse,  *' Dismount  your  men  I  Dia- 
mount  your  men  ! "  but  the  distance 
which  separated  us  and  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  prevented  him  from 
hearing  me. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  was  not 
the  first  dme  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  contend  against  the  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen onslaught  of  savages,  and  al- 
though failing  to  hear  my  suggestion, 
he  realized  instantly  that  the  safety  of 
his  little  band  of  troopers  depended 
upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  means  of 
defence. 

Scarcely  had  tiie  long  Une  of  splcn- 
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iidly  mounted  warriors  rushed  from 
their  hiding  place  before  Colonel  Cus- 
ter's voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear, 
**  Prepare  to  fight  on  foot."  This  order 
required  three  out  of  four  troopers  to 
leap  from  their  saddles  and  take  their 
position  on  the  ground,  where  by  more 
deliberate  aim,  and  being  freed  from 
the  management  of  their  horses,  a  more 
effectiTC  resistance  could  be  opposed 
to  the  rapidly  approaching  warriors. 
The  fourth  trooper  in  each  group  of 
** fours"  remained  on  his  horse  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  the  horses  of  his  three 
comrades. 

Quicker  than  words  can  describe, 
the  fifteen  cavalrymen  now  on  foot, 
and  acting  as  infantry,  rushed  forward 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  their  horses, 
deployed  into  open  order,  and  drop- 
ping on  one  or  both  knees  in  the  low 
grass,  waited  with  loaded  carbines— 
with  finger  gently  pressing  the  trigger 
— ^the  approach  of  the  Sioux,  who  rode 
boldly  down  as  if  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  the  small  group  of  troopers 
were  on  their  front.  **  Dont  fire,  men, 
till  I  give  the  word,  and  when  you  d^ 
fire,  aim  low,"  was  the  quiet  injunction 
given  his  men  by  their  young  com- 
mander, as  he  sat  on  his  horse  intent- 
ly watching  the  advancing  foe. 

Swiftly  over  the  grassy  plain  leaped 
my  noble  steed,  each  bound  bearing 
me  nearer  to  both,  friends  and  foes. 
Had  the  race  been  confined  to  the  In- 
dians and  myself  the  closeness  of  ^e 
result  would  have  satisfied  an  admirer 
even  of  the  Derby.  Nearer  and  nearer 
our  paths  approached  each  other,  mak- 
ing it  appear  almost  as  if  I  were  one  of 
the  line  of  warrion,  as.  the  latter  bore 
down  to  accomplish  the  destrucrion  of 
the  little  group  of  troopers  in  front. 
Swifter  seem  to  fly  our  mettled  steeds, 
the  one  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy, 
ondl  the  oommon  goal  has  almost  been 
nached— *  few  morOxHrbounds,  and 
friends  and  foes  will  be  united— will 
form  one  contending  mass. 

The  victory  was  almost  within  the 
grasp  of  the  redskins.  It  seemed  that 
but  a  moment  more,  and  they  would 
be  trampling  the  kneeling  troopers  be- 


neath the  feet  of  their  fleet-limbed 
ponies;  when,  "Now,  men,  let  them 
have  it  I "  was  the  signal  for  a  well- 
directed  volley,  as  fifteen  cavalry  car- 
bines poured  their  contents  into  the 
ranks  of  the  shrieking  savages.  Be- 
fore the  latter  could  recover  from  the 
surprise  and  confusion  which  followed, 
the  carbines — thanks  to  the  invention 
of  breech-loaders— were  almost  instant- 
ly loaded,  and  a  second  carefully  aimed 
discharge  went  whistling  on  its  deadly 
errand.  Several  warriors  were  seen  to 
reel  in  their  saddles,  and  were  only 
saved  from  falling  by  the  quickly  ex- 
tended arms  of  their  fellows.  Ponies 
were  tumbled  over  like  butchered  bul- 
locks, their  riders  glad  to  find  them- 
selves Reaping  with  less  serious  inju- 
ries. The  effect  of  the  rapid  firing 
of  the  troopers,  and  their  firm,  deter- 
mined stand,  showing  that  they  thought 
neither  of  flight  nor  surrender,  was  to 
compel  the  savages  first  to  slacken  their 
speed,  then  to  lose  their  daring  and 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  trample 
down  the  little  group  of  defenders  in 
the  front.  Death  to  many  of  their 
number  stared  them  in  the  face. 
Besides,  if  the  small  party  of  troop- 
ers in  the  front  was  able  to  oppose 
such  plucky  and  destructive  resist- 
ance to  their  attacks,  what  might 
not  be  expected  should  the  ioain  party 
under  Moylan,  now  swiftly  approach- 
ing to  the  rescue,  also  take  part  in  the 
struggle!  But  more  quickly  than 
my  sluggish  pen.  has  been  able  to 
record  the  description  of  the  scene,  the 
battle  line  of  the  warriors  exhibited 
signs  of  faltering  which  soon  degen- 
erated into  an  absolute  repulse.  In  a 
moment  their  attack  was  transformed 
into  fli^t  in  vdiich  each  seemed  only 
anxious  to  secure  his  individual  safety. 
A  triumphant  cheer  from  the  cavalry- 
men as  they  sent  a  third  installment 
of  leaden  messengers  whistling  about 
the  ears  of  the  fleeing  redskins  served 
to  spur  both  pony  and  rider  to  their 
utmost  speed.  Moylan  by  this  time 
had  reached  the  ground  and  had  united 
the  entire  force.  The  Indians  in  the 
mean  time  had  plunged  out  of  sight 
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into  the  recesses  of  the  jangle  from 
which  they  had  first  made  their  attack. 
We  knew  too  well  that  their  absence 
would  be  brief,  and  that  they  wonld 
resume  the  attack,  but  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  first. 

We  knew  that  we  had  inflicted  no 
Utile  loss  npon  them — dead  and  wound- 
vtd  ponies  conld  be  seen  on  the  ground 
passed  over  by  the  Indians.  The  lat- 
ter would  not  be  satisfied  without  de- 
termined efforts  to  get  revenge.  Of 
this  we  were  well  aware. 

A  moment's  hurried  consultation  b^ 
tween'  the  officers  and  myself,  and  we 
decided  that  as  wo  would  be  forced  to 
act  entirely  upon  the  defensive  against 
a  vastly  superior  force,  it  would  be 
better  if  we  relieved  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  care  of  our  horses, 
and  take  our  chances  in  the  fight, 
which  was  yet  to  come,  on  foot  At 
the  same  time  we  were  then  so  far  out 
on  the  open  plain  and  from  the  river 
bank,  that  the  Indians  could  surround 
us.  We  must  get  nearer  to  the  river, 
conceal  our  horses  or  shelter  them  from 
fire,  then  with  evezy  available  man 
form  a  line  or  semicircle,  with  our 
backs  to  the  river,  and  defend  ourselves 
until  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of 
the  expedition,  an  event  we  could  not 
expect  for  several  hours.  As  if  divin- 
ing our  intentions  and  desiring  to 
prevent  their  execution,  the  Indians 
now  began  their  demonstrations  look- 
ing to  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Thi^  time,  however,  •  profiting  by 
their  experience  on  their  first  attack, 
they  did  not  come  forth  in  a  body, 
thus  presenting  a  large  target  to  the 
aim  of  their  opponents,  but  singly  and 
alone— their  favorite  mode  of  warfare 

each  seeming  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment,  yet  all  governed  by  one  gen- 
eral plan.  Tbe  troopers,  most  of  them 
being  thoroughly  accustomed  to  In- 
dian fighting,  preserved  the  most  admi- 
rable coolness  from  the  moment  the 
fight  began.  Some  even  indulged  in 
merry-making  remarks  tinctured  -at 
times  with  the  drollest  humor.  When 
the  savages  first  made  their  £udden  ap- 
I  pearance  from  the  wood,  and  came 


rushing  down  as  if  to  bear  everything 
before  them,  and  the  fifteen  troopers 
were  kneeling  or  lying  on  the  ground 
waiting  till  the  Indians  were  near 
enough  to  receive  their  fire,  a  trooper 
addressed  his  comrade: 

''Say,  Teddy,  I  guess  the  ball's 
opened.'* 

"Yis,"  says  Teddy;  **and  by  the 
way  thim  rid  nagurs  is  comin'  it's 
'  openin'  wid  a  grand  march." 

''Teddy,  if  we  only  had  the  band 
here,  we  could  play  '  Hail  to  the  Chief ' 
for  tJieir  benefit.'* 

"  Begorrah,  if  they-ll  come  a  little 
closer  to  this  little  shootin'  inshtru- 
mint,  rU  play  hell  wid  their  chief  for 
me  own  benefit.'* 

Of  course  it  was  easy  to  see  what 
had  been  the  original  plan  by  which 
the  Indians  hoped  to  kill  or  capture 
our  entire  party.  Stratagem  of  course 
was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
quarreL  The  few  young  warriors  first 
sent  to  arouse  us  from  our  midday 
slumber  came  as  a  decoy  to  tempt  us 
to  pursue  them  beyond  the  ambush  in 
which  lay  concealed  the  main  body  of 
the  savages;  the  latter  were  to  dash 
from  their  hiding  place,  intercept  our 
retreat,  and  dispose  of  us  after  the 
most  approved  manner  of  barbarous 
warfare. 

The  nest  move  on  our  part  was  to 
fight  our  way  back  to  the  little  clump 
of  bushes  from  which  we  had  been  so 
rudely  startled.  To  do  this  Captain 
Moylan,  having  united  his  force  to  that 
of  Colonel  Custer's,  gave  the  order, 
"  Prepare  to  fight  on  foot."  This  was 
quickly  obeyed.  Three-fourths  of  the 
fighting  force  were  now  on  foot  armed 
with  the  carbines  only.  These  were 
deployed  in  somewhat  of  a  circular 
skirmish  line,  of  which  the  horses 
formed  the  centre;  the  circle  having 
a  diameter  of  several  hundred  yards. 
In  this  order  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  timber;  the  Indians  whooping, 
yelling,  and  firing  their  rifies  as  they 
dashed  madly  by  on  their  fleet  war 
ponies.  Thst  the  fire  of  their  rifies 
should  be  effective  under  these  circum- 
stances could  r  scarcely  be  expected. 
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Neither  could  the  most  careful  aim  of 
the  cavalrymen  produce  much  better 
results.  It  forced  the  savages  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance,  however,  and 
enabled  us  to  make  our  retrograde 
movement.  A  few  of  our  horses  were 
shot  by  the  Indians  in  this  irregular 
skirmish;  none  fatally  however.  As 
we  were  falling  back,  contesting  each 
foot  of  ground  passed  over,  I  heard  a 
sudden  sharp  ery  of  pain  from  one  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  our  horses ;  the 
next  moment  I  saw  his  arm  hanging 
helplessly  at  his  side,  while  a  crimson 
current  flowing  near  his  shoulder  told 
that  the  aim  of  the  Indians  had  not 
been  entirely  in  vain.  The  gallant  fel- 
low kept  his  seat  in  his  saddle,  how- 
ever, and  conducted  the  horses  under 
bis  charge  safely  with  the  rest  to  the 
timber.  Once  concealed  by  the  trees, 
and  no  longer  requiring  the  horses  to 
be  moved,  the  number  of  horsehold- 
ers  was  reduced  so  as  to  allow  but  one 
troop  to  eight  horses;  the  entire  re- 
mainder being  required  on  the  skir- 
mish line.  7be  redskins  had  followed 
us  closely  step  by  step  to  the  timber, 
tempted  in  part  by  their  great  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  our  horses.  If 
successfol  in  this,  they '  believed  no 
doubt  that  flight  on  our  part  being  no 
longer  possible  we  must  be  either  kill- 
ed or  captured. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  natural  ter- 
race or  embankment  extending  al- 
most like  a  semicircle  in  front  of 
the  little  grove  in  wluch  we  had 
taken  refuge,  and  at  a  distance  of 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  lat- 
ter, I  determined  by  driving  the  In- 
dians beyond  to  adopt  it  as  our  breast- 
work or  line  of  defence.  This  was 
soon  accomplished,  and  we  found  our- 
selves deployed  behind  a  natural  para- 
pet or  bulwark  from  whi^  the  troop- 
ers could  deliver  a  carefully  directed 
Are  upon  their  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  protected. largely  from 
the  ballets  of  the  latter.  ^  The  Indians 
made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts 
to  dislodge  us  and  force  us  to  the  level 
plateau.  Every  effort  of  this  kind 
proved  unavuling.    Several  times  sav-. 


ages  were  discovered  creeping  stealth- 
ily toward  us  through  the  deep  grass 
in  our  front,  but  the  whistling  of  a  few 
carbine  bullets  about  their  ears  chang- 
ed their  determination.  Tlie  Indians 
never  ceased  during  the  fight  to  engage 
in  their  favorite  mode  of  warfare,  dash- ' 
ing  at  full  speed  along  our  front,  firing 
and  draining  our  fire.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued so  long,  that  fearing  to  e^^iaust 
our  supply  of  ammunition,  an  object 
that  our  enemies  had  probably  in  view, 
directions  were  given  to  the  troopers  to 
reserve  their  fire  as  much  as  possible 
consistent  with  safety. 

Rather  a  remarkable  instance  of  rifle 
shooting  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  contest.  I  was  standing  in  a  group 
of  troopers,  and  with  them  was  busily 
engage  firing  at  such  of  our  enemies  as 
exposed  themselves.  Bloody  Knife  was 
with  us,  his  handsome  face  lighted  up 
by  the  fire  of  battle  and  the  desire  to 
avenge  the  many  wrongs  suffered  by 
his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
Sioux.  All  of  us  had  had  our  atten- 
tion drawn  more  than  once  to  a  Sioux 
warrior  who,  seeming  more  bold  than 
his  fellows,  dashed  repeatedly  along 
the  front  of  our  lines,  scarcely  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  although 
the  troopers  had  singled  him  out,  he 
had  thus  far  escaped  untouched  by 
their  bullets.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess perhaps,  he  concluded  to  taunt  us 
again,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  his 
own  daring,  by  riding  along  the  lines 
at  full  speed,  but  nearer  than  before. 
We  saw  him  coming.  Bloody  Knife, 
with  his  Henry  rifie  poised  gracefully 
in  his  hands,  watched  his  coming,  say- 
ing he  intended  to  make  this  his  ene- 
my's last  ride.  He  would  send  him 
to  the  happy  hunting  ground.  I  told 
the  interpreter  to  tell  Bloody  Knife 
that  at  the  moment  the  warrior  reached 
a  designated  point  directly  opposite  to 
us  he.  Bloody  Knife,  should  fire  at  the 
rider  and  I  at  the  same  instant  would 
fire  at  the  pony. 

A  smile  of  approval  passed  over  the 
swarthy  features  of  the  friendly  scout 
as  he  nodded  assent.  I  held  in  my 
hand  my  well-tried  Remington.    Rest- 
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ing  on  one  knee  and  glancing  along 
the  barrel,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
that  Bloody  Knife  Tras  also  squatting 
low  in  the  deep  grass  with  rifle  level- 
led, I  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
warrior  to  the  designated  -point.  On 
he  came,  brandishing  his  weapons  and 
flaunting  his  shield  in  our  faccsj  defy- 
ing us  by  his  taunts  to  come  out  and 
fight  like  men.  Swiftly  sped  the  gal- 
lant little  steed  that  bore  him,  scarce- 
ly needing  the  guiding  rein.  Nearer 
and  nearer  both  horse  and  rider  ap- 
proached the  fatal  spot,  when  sharp  and 
clear,  and  so  simultaneous  as  to  sound 
8s  one,  rang  forth  the  reports  of  the 
two  rifles.  The  distance  was  less  than 
two  hundred  yards.  The  Indian  was 
seen  to  throw  up  his  arms  and  reel  in  his 
saddle,  while  the  pony  made  one  final 
leap,  and  both  fell  to  the  earth.  A. 
shout  rose  from  the  group  of  troopers, 
in  which  Bloody  Knife  and  I  joined. 
The  next  moment  a  few  of  the  com- 
rades of  the  fallen  warrior  rushed  to 
his*  rescue,  and  without  dismounting 
from  their  ponies,  scarcely  pulling 
rein,  clutched  up  the  body,  and  the 
next  moment  disappeared  from  vievf. 

Foiled  in  their  repeated  attempts  to 
dislodge  us,  the  Indians  withdrew  to 
a  point  beyond  the  range  of  our  rifles 
for  the  apparent  purpose  of  devising 
a  new  plan  of  attack.  Of  this  we  soon 
became  convinced.  Hastily  returning 
to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  we  saw 
our  adversaries  arrange  themselves  in 
gronps  along  our  entire  front.  They 
were  seen  to  dismount,  and  the 
quick  eyes  of  Bloody  Knife  detected 
them  making  their  way  toward  us  by 
crawling  through  the  grass.  We  were 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their  designs, 
as  we  could  not  believe  they  intended 
to  attempt  to  storm  our  position  on 
foot.  We  were  not  left  long  in 
doubt.  Suddenly,  and  almost  as  if  by 
magic,  we  beheld  numerous  small  col- 
umns of  spioke  shooting  up  all  along 
our  front. 

Calling  Bloody  Knife  and  the  intei^ 
preter  to  my  side,  I  inquired  the  mean- 
ing of  what  we  saw.  **  They  are  set- 
ting fire  to  the  long  grass,  and  intend 


to  bum  us  out,"  was  the  scout's  reply, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  his  eyes  in- 
tently bent  on  the  constantly  increas- 
ing columns  of  smoke.  His  features 
wore  a  most  solemn  look ;  anxiety  was 
plainly  depicted  there.  Looking  to 
him  for  suggestions  and  advice  in  this 
new  phase  of  our  danger,  I  saw  his 
face  gradually  unbend  and  a  scornful 
smile  part  his  lips.  '*The  Great  Spir- 
it will  not  help  our  enemies,"  was  his 
muttered  reply  to  my  question.  •  *  See, " 
he  continued;  ''the  grass  refuses  to 
bum."  Casting  my  eyes  along  the 
line  formed  by  the  columns  of  smoke, 
I  saw  that  Bloody  Knife  had  spoken 
trolywhen  he  said,  "The  grass  refuses 
to  bum." 

This  was  easily  accounted  for.  It 
was  early  in  the  month  of  August; 
the  grass  had  not  ripened  or  matured 
sufficiently  to  bum  readily.  A  month 
later,  and  the  flames  would  have  swept 
us  back  to  the  river  as  if  we  had  been 
surrounded  by  a  growth  of  tinder.  In 
a  few  moments  the  anxiety  caused  by 
the  threatening  of  this  new  and  terri- 
ble danger  was  dispelled.  While  the 
greatest  activity  was  maintained  in 
our  front  by  our  enemies,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  single  warrior  who, 
mounted  on  his  xx^^Jf  ^^^  deliberate 
ly,  and  as  I  thought  rashly,  jmssed 
around  our  left  flank— our  diminished 
numbers  preventing  us  from  extending 
our  line  close  to  the  river — and  was 
then  in  rear  of  our  skirmishers,  riding 
slowly  along  the  crest  of  the  high 
river  bank  with  as  apparent  unconcern 
as  if  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  in- 
stead of  being  almost  in  the  power  of 
his  enemies.  I  imagined  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  get  nearer  to  the  grove  in 
which  our  horses  were  concealed,  and 
toward  which  he  was  moving  slowly, 
to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  how  much 
force  we  held  in  reserve.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  never  can  see  an  Indian  en- 
gaged in  an  unexplained  act  without 
conceiving  treachery  or  stratagem  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  called  to 
Lieutenant  Vamum,  who  commanded 
on  the  left,  to  take  a  few  men  and  en- 
deavor to  cut  the  wily  interloper  off. 
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This  might  have  been  accomplished 
but  for  the  excessive  zeal  of  some  of 
Yarndm's  men,  irho  acted  with  lack  of 
caution,  and  enabled  the  Indian  to 
discover  their  approach  and  make  his 
escape  by  a  harried  gallop  up  the  river. 
The  men  were  at  a  loss  even  then  to 
comprehend  his  strange  manoeuvre, 
but  after  the  fight  had  ended,  and  we 
obtained  an  opportunity  to  ride  over 
and  examine  the  ground,  all  was  made 
dear,  and  we  learned  how  narrowly 
we  had  escaped  a  most  serious  if  not 
fatal  disaster. 

The  river  bank  in  our  rear  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  At 
its  base  and  along  the  water's  edge 
ran  a  parrow  pebbly  beach.  The  red- 
skins had  hit  upon  a  novel  but  to  us 
most  dangerous  scheme  for  capturing 
our  horses  and  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing a  large  force  of  warriors  directly 
on  our  rear.  They  had  found  a  path- 
way beyond  our  rear,  leading  from  the 
large  tract  of  timber  in  which  they 
were  first  concealed  through  a  cut  or 
ravine. in  the  river  bank.  By  this 
they  .were  enabled  to  reach  the 
water's  edge,  from  which  point  they 
could  move  down  thS  river,  follow- 
ing the  pebbly  beach .  referred ,  to, 
the  height  of  the  river  bank  protecting 
them  perfectly  from  our-  observation. 
Thus  they  would  have,.placed  them- 
selves almost  in  the  midst  of  our 
horses. before  we  could. have  become 
aware  of  their  designs.  Had  they 
been  willing,  as  white  men  would 
have  been,  to  assume  greater  risks, 
their  success  would  have  been  assured. 
But  they  feared  we  might  discover 
their  movements  and  catch  them  while 
strung  out  along  the^^oarrow  beach, 
with  no  opportunity  to  escape.  A  few 
men  on  the  bank  could  have  shot 
down  a  vastly  superior  force.  In  this 
case  the  Indians  had  sent  on  this  er- 
rand  ^bout  one  hundred  warriors. 
Judging  from  the  trail  made  along  the 
water's  edge,  they  had  already  accom- 
plished  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  which  separated  them  at  sUrt- 
ing  from  the  coveted  .prize,  when  I 
saw  and  observed  the  strange  move- 


ments of  the  lone  warrior  as  he  delib- 
erately made  his  way  along  the  river 
bank.  He  was  acting  as  the  lookout 
for  the  party  of  warriors  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  river  bank,  and  kept  them 
advised  of  our  movements.  Of  course 
when  Lieutenant  Yamum  and  his  par- 
ty attempted  the  capture  of  the  look- 
out his  comrades  instinctively  sup- 
posed that  we  had  discovered  their 
intentions,  and  they  turned  and  fied 
up  the  river  when  success  was  almost 
within  their,  grasp.  Even  after  the 
fight  of  the  lookout  on  the  bank  the 
Indians  below  could  have  continued 
their  movement  in  the  direction  of 
our  horses  unsuspected  and  undiscov- 
ered by  our  party.  We  only  learned 
of  their  designs  after  the  fight  had 
terminated. 

The  contest  had  now  been  going  on 
almost  without  interruption  for  seve- 
ral hours.  It  had  begun  about  noon, 
and  it  was  now  nearly  three  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  knew  that  we  would 
soon  be  released  from  all  danger  by 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  ex- 
pedition; but  a  serious  question  pre- 
sented itself.  Many  of  the  men  who 
had  been  firing  most  incessantly  now 
began  to  complain  that  their  stock  of 
ammunition  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 
They  were  cautioned  to  use  the  Jew 
remaining  rounds  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  I  sent  a 
couple  of  non-commissioned  officers 
quickly  into  the  timber,  instruct- 
ing them  to  obtain  every  round  re- 
maining in  the  cartridge-boxes  of  the 
horseholders  and  the  wounded.  This 
gave  us  quite  a  number  of  rounds,  as 
this  supply  had  not  been  touched  dur- 
ing the  fight. 

In  this  chapter,  already  extended  to 
its  full  limit,  I  fear  I  must  omit  many 
interesting  minor  incidents.  The 
reader  can  imagine  how  longingly  and 
anxiously  both  officers  and  men  con- 
stantly turned  their  eyes  to  the  high 
ridge  of  hills,  distant  nearly  two  miles, 
over  which  we  knew  we  would  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  approaching  succor. 
Our  enemies  seemed  equally  aware  of 
our  hopes  and  fears^and  strange  to 
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say,  their  quick  eyes,  added  to  better 
points  for  observation,  enabled  them 
to  detect  the  coming  of  our  friends 
sooner  than  did  we  whose  safety  de- 
pended upon  it. 

Before  we  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  succor  was  near  at  .hand  we  ob- 
served an  unusual  commotion  in  the 
ranks  of  our  adversaries,  and  soon 
after  a  gradual  withdrawal  from  in 
front  of  our  right  and  a  concentration 
of  their  forces  opposite  our  left.  The 
reason  for  this  was  soon  made  clear  to 
us.  Looking  far  to  the  right  and  over 
the  crest  of  hills  already  described, 
vre  could  see  an  immense  column  of 
dust  rising  and  rapidly  approaching. 
We  could  not  be  mistaken;  we  could 
not  see  the  cause  producing  this  dust; 
but  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did 
not  say  to  himself,  ''Relief  is  at 
hand.**  A  few  moments  later  a  shout 
arose  from  the  men.  All  eyed  were 
turned  to  the  hiuSs  in  the  distance,' 
and  there  were  to  be  seen,  coming  al- 
qjost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  four 
separate  squadrons  of  Uncle  Sam^s 
best  cavalry,  with  banners  fying, 
horses'  manes  and  tails  floating  on  the 
breeze,  and  comrades  spurring  forward 
in  generous  emulation  as  to  which 
squadron  should  land  its  colors  first 
in  the  fight.  It  was  a  grand  and  wel- 
come sight,  but  we  waited  not  to  en- 
joy it.  Confident  of  support  and 
wearied  from  fighting  cox  the  defen- 
sive, now  was  our  time  to  mount  our 
steeds  and  force  our  enemies  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  or  to  battle  on  more 
even  terms.  In  a  moment  we  were  in 
our  saddles  and  dashing  after  them. 
The  only  satisfaction  we  had  was  to 
drive  at  full  speed  for  several  miles  a 
force  outnamberijDLg  us  five  to  one.    In 


this  pursuit  we  picked  up  a  few  pc 
which  the  Indians  were  compelle< 
abandon  on  account  of  wounds  oi 
haustion.  Their  wounded,  of  w 
there  were  quite  a  number,  and  1 
killed,  as  afterward  acknowledge! 
them  when  they  returned  to 
agency  to  receive  the  provisions 
fresh  supplies  of  ammunirion  whi 
sentimental  government,  manipnl 
and  directed  by  corrupt  combinati 
insists  upon  distributing  annu 
were  sent  to  the  rear  before  the  fl 
of  the  main  body.  The  numbc 
Indians  and  ponies  killed  and  wo 
ed  in  this  engagement,  as  showi 
their  subsequent  admission,  ali 
equalled  that  of  half  our  entire  i 
engaged. 

That  night  the  forces  of  the  exj 
tion  encamped  on  the  battlegroi 
which  was  nearly  opposite  the  mi 
of  Tongue  river.  My  tent  was  pit< 
under  the  hill  from  which  I  had  1 
so  unceremoniously  distmbed  at 
commencement  of  the  fight;  ii 
under  the  wide-spreading  branche 
a  neighboring  cottonwood,  guai 
and  watched  over  by  sorrowing  c 
rades  who  kept  up  their  lonely  v 
through  the  night,  lay  the  man; 
bodies  of  two  of  our  companion 
the  march,  who,  although  not  pre 
nor  participating  in  the  fight,  had 
en  victims  to  the  cruelty  of  our  1 
The  description  of  the  mannei 
which  this  was  brought  about, 
how  by  an  accident  the  intelligt 
of  our  situation  was  carried  bad 
the  main  expedition,  resulting  in 
prompt  arrival  of  the  four  squad: 
to  our  assistance,  must  be  reserved 
a  future  chapter. 

'  G.  A.  Ccste: 
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MISS  FALCONER  realized  that 
she  was  in  the  country,  and 
tried  to  realize  that  she  was  in  love. 
That  was  rather  more  difficult.  '*  If  I 
Jusoe  a  heart,"  she  said  to  herself,  '4t 
is  certainly  at  Mr.  Lawrence's  dispo- 
sal, hut,  after  all,  is  the  game  worth 
the  candle  ? "  From  which  r^ection 
young  people  of  the  gushing  type  at 
least  will  safely  argue  that  Hiss  Fal- 
coner's affection  was  only  skin  deep. 
She  was  a  thorough  example  of  the 
well-bred,  fashionable  woman;  mudi 
too  well-bred  to  be  haughty,  and  much 
too  fashionable  to  be  impulsive.  She 
had  that  perfect  self-command  which 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
high  breeding;  would  have  bewi  po- 
lite to  her  last  breath,  and  the  direst 
misfortune  would  fail  to  make  her 
show  emotion  "before  the  servants." 
Tet  she  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
romantic  in  her  secret  heart  as  a  girl 
of  sixteen.  But  tiiis  romantic  side  of 
her  nature  was  never  allowed  to  get 
the  upper  hand;  it  served  to  give  a 
tenderer  and  more  piquant  interest  to 
her  fireside  chats  with  her  intimates — 
who  were  few — and  to  lend  a  danger^ 
ous  softness  to  her  eyes  when  she  fa- 
vored her  admirers — ^who  were  many 
— ^with  those  half  intimated  confidences 
so  dangerous  to  the  stronger  sex.  She 
was  too  proud  and  too  generous  to 
flirt  from  maltce  prepense,  but  her  ro- 
mantic tendencies  led  her  to  imagine 
in  each  new  comer  the  possible  ruler 
of  her  destiny,  until  he  had  fairly  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  character  of  a 
lover,  when  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
he  ceased  to  be  interesting.  He  was 
no  longer  a  possibility ;  he  was  a  fact ; 
and  Miss  Falconer  abhorred  facts.  It 
will  easily  be  seen,  however,  that 
these  characteristics  made  her  a  dan- 
•  gerous  companion  for  susceptible 
youths,  and  that  she  did  an  immense 
deal  of  mischief  without  really  being 
able  to  see  wherein  she  had  sinned. 


Such  was  the  being  who  had  come 
down  to  her  cousin's  by  the  sea  to 
spend  a  quiet  summer  far  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men  and  the  follies  of 
the  world.  Her  last  victim  had  been 
a  yoiwg  English  attach^,  whom  she 
had  subjugated  during  a  season  in 
Washington.  Not  being  quite  sure  of 
her  conquest,  however,  the  doubt  lent 
an  interest  to  his  personality  that 
nearly  subjugated  Miss  Falconer  her- 
self. His  birth  and  breeding  were  ex- 
cellent, and  his  education  even  better 
than  her  own.  But  he  was  poor;  and 
poverty,  especially  elegant  poverty, 
was  Miss  Falconer's  abhorrence.  She 
had  declared  openly,  as  well  as  in  se- 
cret conclave,  that  she  never  could 
marry  a  poor  man;  that  it  certainly 
was  not  her  fault  if,  having  been  so 
bom  and  brought  up  as  to  make  the 
luxuries  of  life  her  necessities,  she 
frankly  accepted  the  situation.  With 
her  needs  and  her  tastes  poverty  would 
be  unendurable. 

Of  course  these  sentiments  could  not 
fail  to  reach  Mr.  Lawrence's  ears,  com- 
municated by  some  good-natured 
friend  who  **  wanted  to  open  his  eyes." 
Mr.  Lawrence,  therefore,  knowing 
what  was  good  for  him,  found  him- 
self suddenly  called  away  from  the 
sphere  of  her  dangerous  influence.  He 
took  no  farewell  of  her,  he  made  no 
protestations  of  love  or  regret ;  he  sim- 
ply slipped  out  of  her  daily  path,  and 
was  seen  only  on  rare  and  ceremonious 
occasions.  Then  it  was  that  Miss  Fal- 
coner ceased  to  talk  so  much  about  the 
impossibility  of  marrying -a  poor  man, 
and  was  observed  to  be  given  to  much 
study  of  sentimentid  and  melancholy 
poetry,  whereof  blighted  affection  was 
the  prevailing  theme. 

As  I  said  just  now,  summer  had 
come,  and  Miss  Falconer  was  trying  to 
convince  herself  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  hopeless  and  ardent  affection. 
She  wrote  long  letters  to  the  one  friend 
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who  knew  Mr.  Lawrence  intimately, 
and  renonnced  the  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  to  spend  a  quiet  summer 
in  an  old-fashioned  country  house  at 
Swallow  Creek.  The  veracious  histo- 
rian cannot  pretend  this  to  be  purely 
the  result  of  unrequited  affection ;  the 
fact  was  that  Miss  Falconer  found  her- 
self a  good  deal  jaded  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  previous  winter ;  neither 
her  eyes  nor  her  complexion  was  as 
brilliant  as  usual,  and  a  prudent  care 
of  her  beauty  had  always  been  one  of 
Miss  Falconer's  most  aggravating 
traits  in  the  eyes  of  her  more  reckless 
lady  friends.  She  had  passed  her 
twenty-fifth  birthday  **ever  so  long 
ago,"  said  these  same  friends,  and  her 
charms  wore  provokingly  perenniaL 
Such  was  the  woman  who  had  come  to 
the  country  in  search  of  its  renovating 
influences  upon  her  beauty  and  her 
heart,  determined  to  lay  aside  the  con- 
ventional, and  to  immerse  herself  in 
salt  water  and  Arcadian  simplicity. 

Her  hostess  and  cousin,  Mrs.  Korris, 
was  heartily  afraid  of  her— afraid  of 
her  criticisms  and  of  her  fascinations — 
and  only  made  to  give  her  consent  to 
Miss  Falconer's  coming  by  the  timely 
reflection  that  her  husband's  brother 
was  to  be  with  her,  and  would  take 
the  charge  of  entertaining  her  fine 
lady  visitor  off  her  hands.  Giris  of 
that  kind,  argued  Mrs.  Korris  with 
some  shrewdness,  never  quarrelled 
with  their  bread  and  butter  if  they 
had  anything  interesting  in  the  shape 
of  a  flirtation  going  on,  and  would 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  less  than  their 
ordinary  necessities,  provided  that 
vacuum  they  called  their  mind  was  oc- 
cupied. 

But  it  takes  more  than  one  to  make 
a  bargain,  and  good  Mrs.  Norris,  to 
her  immense  astonishment,  found  her 
brother-in-law  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  arrangement. 

**0f  course  PU  be  decent  to  her  to 
please  you,  Susan,"  he  said;  '*but  as 
for  admiring  a  creature  all  millinery 
and  airs,  that,  thank  heaven,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  ask  of  me.  I  know 
Ifiss  Falconer  well  by  reputation.    She 


is  as  brilliant  and  hard  as  one  of  her 
own  shoe  buckles,  and  does  not  care 
for  any  one  in  the  universe  but  her  ele- 
gant self.  She  will  look  at  us  out  of 
her  long  dark  eyes,  and  do  us  the  hon- 
or to  analyze  our  poor  little  attributes, 
but  take  a  real  htunan  interest  in  us — 
never  !  However,"  resumed  Robert, 
•*the  girl's  entertaining  at  least,  and 
as  Fve  nothing  else  to  do  this  morn- 
ing ru  go  and  talk  to  her." 

So  saying,  he  sauntered  off  to  the 
group  of  trees  where  Miss  Falconer  sat 
in  the  cool  shade  with  her  scarlet  knit- 
ting, a  picturesque  object  enough. 
Robert  had  little  of  the  air  of  a  victim 
as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  grass  be- 
side her,  and  lazily  contemplated  her 
graceful  flgure,  her  long  dark  eye- 
lashes, her  sensitive  mouth,  and  the 
white,  delicate  fingers  that  flashed 
through  the  scarlet  meshes,  so  swiftly. 
He  had  taken  up  a  volume  of  Owen 
Meredith's  poems  that  lay  open  beside 
her,  and  listlessly  turned  over  the 
pages  while  in  reality  looking  at  her. 
She  allowed  him  time  enough  to  take 
the  inventory  of  her  charms,  knowing 
far  too  much  to  startle  so  shy  a  fish  by 
any  movement  however  guarded;  so 
she  sat  still,  seemingly  absorbed  in  her 
knitting.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet 
days  in  early  summer  when,  as  the 
popular  phrase  has  it,  you  can  almost 
hear  things  grow;  the  warm  sun  made 
the  sea  one  sheet  of  sparkling  emerald, 
white  clouds  floated  lazily  through  the 
deep  sky,  and  the  scent  of  new -mown 
hay  was  mingled  with  the  pungent 
perfume  of  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach 
hard  by.  Such  a  day  of  itself  alone 
makes  existence  sweet. 

''And  you  read  this  melancholy 
stuff  out  of  doors  on  a  day  like  this  ? " 
asked  Robert,  turning  over  the  **  Wan- 
derer" with  contemptuous  scorn. 

'*Why  not?"  replied  Miss  Falco- 
ner with  something  of  her  grand  dr. 
''Do you  flnd  nature  always  in  harmo- 
ny with  your  mood  ?  If  so,  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  most  people.  For 
myself  I  am  bluer  than  that  sky  this 
morning,  and  feel  the  sunshine  rather 
an  insult." 
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"  You  ? "  said  Robert,  looking  at  her 
fixedly.  *'  *  What  can  you  have  to  make 
you  melancholy,  with  the  world  at 
your  feet,  ready  to  be  made  your  foot- 
ball?" 

*'Yea^  the  world  at  my  feet,"  re- 
peated Miss  Falconer  musingly,  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  strangely 
wistful  expression  in  her  dark  eyes, 
*^but  what  above  my  head,  Mr.  Nor- 
ris?" 

"Heaven,  I  should  say,"  answered 
the  young  man  with  a  laugh,  a  little 
startled,  however,  by  the  serious  turn 
she  had  given  to  his  idle  compliment. 

"Clouds,  /  think,"  said  Miss  Fal- 
coner, pointing  to  the  fleecy  mass 
above  them,  all  white  and  radiant  in 
the  sun.  "  It  is  useless  for  you  to  try 
to  convince  me  that  I  am  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  You  are  no 
nearer  that  desirable  condition  than  I 
am: 

Better  to  face  It  boldly,  as  we  nmet, 
Than  feel  it  In  the  sUenoe,  azul  be  shamed.'* 

Hiss  Falconer  launched  this  random 
arrow  from  Owen  Meredith's  quiver, 
well  knowing  that  any  young  man 
under  twenty-five  is  flattered  to  be  ac* 
cused  of  cherishing  a  secret  grief,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  so  contagious  as 
youthful  melancholy.  Not  that  she 
had  any  deliberate  designs  upon  young 
Norris's  heart ;  but  she  divined  that  he 
could  be  agreeable  if  he  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  her  to  exert  him- 
self, and  she  therefore  determined 
that  he  should  have  that  incentive. 
"To  interest  a  man  in  one,"  mused 
Miss  Falconer,  "  I  know  two  ways:  to 
flatter  him  unreservedly  is  one,  to  ex- 
cite his  curiosity  is  the  other.  I  hate 
to  flatter— when  it's  unnecessary—- it 
draws  so  much  upon  one's  invention. 
I'll  excite  his  curiosity." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  from  under 
her  long  lashes.  The  chance  arrow 
from  Owen  Meredith  had  struck  home. 
She  must  have  something  in  her,  he 
thought,  to  have  noticed  his  secret 
onhappiness  so  quickly;  some  sweet 
gift  of  sympathy  at  least. 

"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
you,"  she  said,  perhaps  divining  the 


process  of  his  mind.  "Lucy  Roberts 
wrote  me  about  you  and  your  article 
on  ^ Roman  Art,'  that  made  such  a 
sensation  last  winter." 

Miss  Falconer  did  not  care  to  add 
that  Miss  Roberts  had  also  written, 
"I  tried  to  read  it,  because  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  is  so  handsome;  but  I  really 
couldn^t,  it  was  so  stupid." 

"No  1  Did  she  reaUy  ? "  said  Rob- 
ert,  seizing  Miss  Falconer's  ball  of 
worsted,  in  his  eagerness.  "  Now  do 
tell  me  what  she  said." 

"Not  I,"  said  Miss  Falconer  with  a 
smile.  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  pander  to  youthful  vanity  t "  This 
with  such  a  sweetly  significant  glance, 
delivered  point-blank  into  his  eyes, 
that  the  young  author  was  sure  Miss 
Roberts  must  have  raved  about  him. 
He  also  began  to  think  Miss  Falconer 
quite  interesting,  especially  as  she 
looked  very  pretty,  leaning  against 
the  tree,  and  teasing  him  with  her 
smiling  refusals  to  divulge  the  contents 
of  Miss  Roberts's  letter.  Suddenly, 
too  wise  to  prolong  such  a  scene,  she 
tossed  him  her  knitting,  and  spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  turned  toward  the 
house. 

"You  may  keep  the  knitting,  and 
finish  it  for  me  if  you  like,  since 
youVe  kept  my  ball,"  she  sfdd,  glan- 
cing over  her  shoulder.  '  ^  I'm  going  in 
out  of  the  heat." 

"To  leave  me  out  in  the  cold," 
asked  Robert  reproachfully,  "with my 
curiosity  all  unsatisfied  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  inspiring  as  an  unsatisfied  cu- 
riosity ? "  she  rejoined.  "You  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  almost  anything  now, 
with  your  thirst  for  ^the  far-off,  un- 
attained,  and  dim'  so  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  am  going  to  be  virtuous 
and  write  letters." 

There  are  two  perennial  excuses  that 
are  unfailing  weapons  in  the  fenunine 
armory — ^headache  and  letters  to  write. 
The  first  saves  the  sex  from  all  sins  of 
conmiission,  the  second  serves  them  to 
stave  off  a  dreaded  battle,  to  wind 
up  a  troublesome  interview,  to  permit 
them  to  make  themselves  invisible  at 
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will,  while  committing  them  to  no- 
thing in  paiticnlar.  If  women  erer 
wrote  half  the  letters  they  retire  to 
write,  the  revenues  of  the  post-office 
would  be  doubled. 

^^When  one  thinks  of  country 
houses  and  country  walks^**  says 
Thackeray,  ^'one  wonders  that  any 
man  remains  unmarried";  and  truly 
amid  rural  surroundings  an  intimacy 
makes  rapid  progress.  Robert  was  a 
young  fellow  of  versatile  genius  and 
ardent  temperament,  at  present  in  that 
dangerous  state  of  susceptibility  that 
follows  an  early  disappointment  in 
love.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a  few 
months  to  a  cousin,  a  lovely  young 
giri,  who  had  died  of  consumption 
within  the  year,  leaving  him  almost 
alone  in  the  world.  He  thought  his 
heart  hardened  by  grief  and  loneli- 
ness, whereas  it  was  only  made  the 
more  tender;  his  cynicism  was  the 
most  superficial  of  varnishes,  and  his 
Affections,  like  a  chemical  solution, 
ready  to  crystallize  around  the  first 
object  presented  to  them.  But  he 
fancied  himself  a  match  for  a  woman 
of  the  world  with  a  dangerous  capa- 
city for  sentiment  and  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  her  emotions. 

And  so  the  summer  days  slipped  by, 
each  ple^santer  than  the  last.  Miss 
Falconer  dreamed  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  amused  herself  with  Robert,  who 
suited  her  exactly,  all  the  better  that 
being  some  years  her  junior  she  could 
consider  him  as  a  clever  and  interest- 
ing boy,  whose  dawning  admiration 
for  herself  was  as  *^that  of  the  moth 
for  the  star,  the  day  for  the  morrow," 
and  was  to  be  skilfully  manipulated 
into  a  sincere  but  adoring  friendship 
for  a  woman  who  would  willingly  be 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
but  nothing  more.  For  was  there  not 
Mr.  Lawrence,  far  oB^  unresponsive, 
but  still  not  quite  unattainable  ?  Rob- 
ert had  told  her  everything  about  him- 
self and  his  affairs,  and  she  had  ac- 
quitted herself  greatly  to  her  own  ad- 
miration in  that  she  had  forebome  to 
complete  her  conquest,  but  had  kept 
him  within  the  cool  and  safe  shadows 


of  the  debatable  land.  Meanwhile 
they  walked,  and  talked,  and  sang 
duets  by  moonlight  (a  doubly  danger- 
ous pastime),  and  rowed  under  the 
starry  sky,  or  watched  the  sunset 
clouds  from  the  rocky  shore,  till  even 
the  waves  were  invisible  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness. 

One  rocky  point  running  far  out 
into  the  sea,  and  crowned  by  a  great 
gnarly  cedar  that  had  withstood  the 
storms  for  generations,  was  their  fa- 
vorite resort.  There  they  sat  in  the 
morning,  while  Robert  made  a  feeble 
pretence  of  reading  history  to  Miss 
Falconer,  who  played  at  work,  and 
there  they  spent  many  a  long  summer 
evening  watching  the  changes  in  the 
clouds,  and  talking  of  that  most  inter- 
esting and  inexhaustible  of  all  topics, 
each  other.  A  month  had  fleeted  by, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  by  no  means  so 
prominent  ^  he  had  been  in  Miss  Fal- 
coner's mind.  She  had  postponed 
him,  as  it  were,  for  future  considera- 
tion ;  laid  him  on  the  table,  and  given 
herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  moment.  Robert  was  very 
handsome,  and  very  clever,  and  a  sort 
of  cousin  after  all ;  and  why  should  not 
one  love  her  cousins  very  much  ? 
And  so  they  sat  upon  the  rocks  and 
talked,  and  meanwhile,  like  bees  cir- 
cling round  the  branch  where  hangs 
their  queen,  they  circled  round  the 
tacitly  forbidden  subject,  love,  ring- 
ing all  the  sweetly  fantastic  changes 
possible  upon  friendship,  and  cousin- 
ship,  and  all  the  other  Mp$  that  do 
not  carry  one  quite  into  port.  Miss 
Falconer  discoursed  of  her  future  and 
his  with  the  frankness  of  a  woman  of 
the  world  talking  to  a  boy.  They 
were  the  best  of  friends  of  course;  he 
told  her  everything,  and  she  told  him 
— what  she  chose.  She  never  should 
marry,  she  murmured,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh;  and  he  was  far  too 
young  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  She 
hated  the  very  idea  of  domestic  sla- 
very, and  as  a  literary  man  with  his 
reputation  to  make,  it  was  the  last 
thing  he  ou^t  to  dream  of.  They 
were  friends  <"^<^  |^|j^^@^^usins, 
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were  they  not!  and  they  lored  each 
other  very  dearly  of  course;  and  aU 
this  being  satisfactorily  settled,  they 
contiiTed  to  infuse  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  into  the  very  airy  relation- 
ship they  had  established.  Some 
worldly  wise  philosopher,  however, 
has  stated  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  cousin  and  the  lover 
is  proverbially  faint,  and  certainly 
they  were  unconsciously  doing  their 
best  to  obliterate  it  altogether. 

One  erening  they  had  been  rowing 
for  some  time  under  a  bright  full  moon, 
whose  radiance  was  hardly  veiled  by 
the  narrow  bars  of  cloud  that  swept 
across  its  glowing  shield.  The  sea  was 
'^  quiet  as  the  shore,"  and  the  shrill 
chirp  of  the  crickets  was  heard  above 
the  low  plash  of  the  waves  upon  the 
beach.  The  soft  warm  air  was  full  of 
the  combined  fragrance  of  sea  and 
land,  and  had  just  motion  enough  to 
awaken  a  faint  murmur  in  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  old  cedar.  It 
would  seem  impossible  to  be  stem  and 
sensible  under  the  influences  of  such  a 
night,  but  Miss  Falconer  had  seen  fit 
to  air  her  finest  morals  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  had  read  Robert  a  homily 
upon  their  several  duties  to  society  at 
large,  that  had  quite  depressed  the 
poor  young  fellow's  spirits  and  caused 
him  to  feel  that  cousins  were  a  mock- 
ery if  they  demanded  such  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  pale  proprieties  of 
drawing-room  manners.  He  drew  the 
boat  up  and  made  it  fast  in  silence;  a 
feeling  of  dull  loneliness  and  depres- 
sion had  usurped  the  place  of  that 
fljrmpaUietio  atmosphere  with  which 
Idto  Falconer  had  surrounded  him  of 
late.  He  seemed  dimly  to  perceive  the 
lAiadow  of  the  outer  world  thrusting 
itself  between  them,  to  realize  the  so- 
cial gulf  across  which  he  mig^t  call 
for  help  in  rain.  Ab  for  Miss  Falconer, 
she  was  in  one  of  those  conditions  of 
beatific  self-satbfaction  from  whose 
lofty  pinnacle  that  very  serene  uncon- 
•cfoosness  of  danger  might  procure  a 
sudden  downfall.  From  her  eleva- 
tion of  woridly  wisdom  and  self-con- 
trol 1^  had  been  administering  ad- 


vice to  the  rash  impulsiveness  of  Rob- 
ert  with  intense  enjoyment  to  herself. 
E^e  had  seated  herself  upon  a  rock  to 
watch  the  rippling  moonlight  while 
he  went  through  his  task  of  putting  up 
oars  and  rudder.  He  accomplished  it 
in  silence,  and  then  threw  himself 
wearily  down  beside  her. 

Something  of  the  dejection  of  his 
mood  suddenly  pierced  her  conscious- 
ness, and  a  rush  of  womanly  compaa- 
don  made  her  sorry  that  she  had  been 
so  severe  in  her  demands  upon  one 
who  after  all  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  child,  and  might  well  be  treated  as 
such. 

*'Have  I  been  too  harsh  f  **  she  said 
in  that  k>w  caressing  tcme  that  of  itself 
is  a  charm  to  quicken  the  bleod.  **  For- 
give me,  my  dear  child ;  I  only  meant 
to  be  kind  to  you  " ;  and  leaning'  to- 
ward him,  she  laid  her  haind  lightly  on 
his  shoulder.  The  tender  tone  and 
touch  thrilled  through  his  very  soul. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  all  the  yearn 
ing  of  a  heart  hungry  for  any  affection 
in  his  wistftil  gaze.  Ilie  trembling 
lips,  the  pleading  eyes,  were  mere  elo- 
quent than  any  words,  and  a  rush  of 
feeling  swept  Waa  Falconer's  superfi- 
cial self  aside  as  if  a  whirlwind  had 
rent  the  veil.  -The  heart  that  had  been 
held  so  long  in  check  asserted  itself 
at  last,  add  she  was  so  unprepared  for 
its  rebellion  that  she  could  not  resist  it. 

"You  do  love  me  I"  she  murmured 
in  a  tone  of  Intense  conviction,  as  with 
an  increasing  passion  in  his  face  he 
stretched  his  arms  toward  her,  and  her 
head  sank  till  her  Hps  met  his.  To  her 
it  seemed  a  dream.  "  It  is  our  fate," 
she  murmured,  but  with  a  hflfunting 
sense  of  unreality.  For  one  moment 
she  was  happy,  with  that  restful  hap- 
piness that  comes  of  sudden  and  com- 
plete surrender  to  an  overpowering 
impulse.  Then,  with  that  strange  dou- 
ble consciousness  that  makes  us  at  all 
times  both  actor  and  spectator  of  oar 
own  passing  drama,  she  pictured  to 
herseljf  the  astonishment  of  society 
when  it  should  hear  that  Miss  Falconer, 
the  brilliant  leader  of  f  aBhk>n,  had  en- 
gaged herself  to  a  mere  boy,  earning 
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a  scanty  living  by  his  pen.  To  think 
that  she,  of  all  people,  should  be  the 
heroine  of  a  wild  romance.  And  then 
IGss  Falconer  suddenly  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness to  find  Robert  showering 
kisses  upon  her  hands,  and  pouring  out 
broken  protestations  of  g^titude  and 
happiness.  He  too  had  lost  his  head. 
He  had  told  himself  a  dozen  times 
that  she  was  right  in  saying  he  ought 
not  to  marry.  Above  all  he  did  not 
want  to  marry  this  woman,  who  faa- 
cinated  him  with  her  coquetry  and 
bewildered  him  with  her  sentiment. 
But  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
had  shut  his  eyes  to  all  but  the  mad 
impulse  of  the  present  moment.  That 
was  brief  enough.  One  wave  of  ec- 
stasy swept  over  him ;  and  then,  while 
he  was  still  murmuring  of  his  happi- 
ness, Miss  Falconer  suddenly  drew 
away  from  his  embrace. 

She  had  thoroughly  awakened  from 
her  dream,  and  realized  with  bitter^ 
ness  into  what  a  f  ooPs  paradise  she  had 
been  betrayed.  Mr.  Lawrence  seemed 
to  stand  bef<»e  her  with  reproachful 
eyes,  and  she  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  barrier  she  was  raising  between 
them. 

"  Happy  I »  she  said  bitterly.  "  I 
am  miserable  !  I  never  shall  be  hap- 
py again  in  all  my  life.  Mr.  Morris, 
this  is  all  a  mistake — ^I  don't  love  you, 
nor  do  you  love  me — ^we  have  both 
been  deceived.  Forgive  me  if  you  can, 
but  at  all  events  let  me  go,  I  am  so 
wretched  I " 

Robert  let  go  her  hands  instantly. 
Something  in  her  voice  struck  him  as 
the  genuine  cry  of  her  soul;  this  was 
the  real  heart  of  the  woman,  in  an 
agony  of  shame  and  sorrow,  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  now.  He  felt  too  (and 
with  intense  contempt  for  himself  as 
he  realized  it)  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  after  all  he  had  not  sacrificed  his 
freedom,  had  not  become  the  bond- 
slave of  any  woman,  not  even  of  Miss 
Falconer. 

She  stood  a  few  steps  from  him  now, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  bewildered 
and  almost  childlike  air,  very  touch- 


ing in  one  ordinarily  so  self-con- 
trolled. 

**  Will  you  forgive  me  ? "  she  said 
appealingly.  ^^ I  am  so  wretched,  and 
it  was  all  a  mistake.  Do  you  under- 
stand f " 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  little  child,  I  under- 
stand I "  said  Robert,  with  a  new  feel- 
ing of  pity  and  protection,  as  he  kissed 
her  hand  with  gentle  reverence,  and 
led  her  toward  the  house  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Miss  Falconer  received 
letters  that  made  her  departure  for 
Newport  an  immediate  necessity.  The 
brief  idyl  was  over.  Society  received 
her  own  again,  and  Miss  Falconer  gave 
herself  up  to  the  work  of  releasing  Mr. 
Lawrence  from  the  toils  of  a  charming 
creature  from  Philadelphia. 

But  that  result  was  no  sooner  effect- 
ed, and  Mr.  Lawrence  again  at  her 
feet,  than  Miss  Falconer  began  to  find 
him  strangely  uninteresting.  She 
would  really  like  to  have  handed  him 
back  to  the  fair  Philadelphian,  as  she 
would  a  fan  or  a  vinaigrette  taken  up 
by  mistake.  She  missed  the  youthful 
romance  that  had  given  a  spice  of  nov- 
elty and  danger  to  her  seaside  walks; 
the  dignified  etiquette  of  the  drawing- 
room  palled  on  her  excited  imagina- 
tion. The  horrors  of  genteel  poverty 
became  once  more  very  apparent  to  her 
mental  vision,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
gently  let  down  a  sliding  scale  of 
skilfully  graduated  treatment,  till  he 
reached  the  zero  point  of  absolute  in- 
difiference.  Than  an  elderly  million- 
aire made  his  appearance  among  her 
adorers,  and  Miss  Falconer  began  to 
be  a  little  cynical  and  bitter.  She 
spoke  of  love  as  of  the  bread  and 
sugar  of  childhood;  affected  lofty 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  in  maturer  years,  and  talked  of 
marriage  as  a  compact  between  two 
reasonable  beings  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience.  She  gave  up 
reading  sentimental  poetiy,  and  took 
to  satires  and  French  novels  of  the 
second  empire.  Then  she  affected 
skepticism,  and  tojd  herself  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  in  the  universe  she 
was  certain  of,  that  s)ie  did  not  love 
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Robert  Norris.  Haying  come  to  this 
deliberate  conclusion,  she  receired 
Mr.  Lawrence^s  wedding  cards  one 
day,  and  was  naturally  astonished  at 
the  faithlessness  of  man.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  superior  constancy  of 
woman,  she  suddenly  married  the 
elderly  millionaire.  Tou  may  see  her 
name  on  the  list  of  lady  patronesses  at 
all  the  fashionable  balls,  and  her  move- 
ments duly  chronicled  in  our  republi- 
can court  circulars.  Her  beauty  is  as 
resplendent  as  her  diamonds  and  quite 


as  cold.  She  is  a  model  of  all  the  so- 
cial and  fashionable  virtues,  and  a  piti- 
less judge  of  aU  derelictions  from  so- 
cial law.  Robert  sailed  for  Europe 
shortly  after  she  left  Swallow  Creek, 
and  his  ship  was  never  heard  of,  so 
that  Miss  Falconer's  experience  never 
by  any  indiscretion  of  his  could  be- 
come known  to  that  world  of  which 
she  is  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  which 
we  trust  she  may  long  continue  to 
adorn. 

Katb  Hillabd. 


OABBT  AND  COCHER. 


THE  cabby  of  London  is  conspicu- 
ously unlike  his  American  cou- 
sin, the  hackman  of  New  York.  He  is 
also  unlike  the  cocher  of  Paris.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  of  writers  to 
speak  severely  and  sarcastically  of  this 
class  of  workers,  whether  they  drive 
hack,  hansopi,  fiacre,  or  drosky ;  wheth- 
er they  drive  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
London  or  Liverpool,  Paris  or  Mar- 
seilles, St.  Petersburg  or  Baden  Ba- 
den; they  are  judged  with  the  same 
sternness,  measured  with  the  same 
foot-rule,  condemned  in  the  same 
terms.  It  may  be  that  there  was  a  pe- 
riod when  they  all — throughout  the 
whole  world — ^were  cast  in  the  same 
mould;  but  if  this  was  true  once  upon 
a  time  (and  we  shall  never  know 
whether  it  really  was  true  or  not),  it  is 
far  from  being  true  now.  The  hack- 
man  of  New  York  is  no  doubt  a  bom 
extortionist,  and  deserving  of  the 
most  cordial  reprobation;  but  the 
hackman  of  Boston  is  a  decent  fellow. 
As  for  the  cabby  of  London,  I  love  him. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Liverpool,  some 
years  ago,  I  employed  a  cabby  to  con- 
vey myself  and  trunks  to  a  hotel. 

*' What  is  this  man's  fare  ?"  I  asked 
the  landlord,  while  cabby  was  waiting 
outside  for  his  pay. 

*^  Two  shillings,**  replied  mine  host. 


I  gave  the  man  two  and  sixpence, 
and  looked  to  see  him  touch  his  hat. 

**I  waited  a  long  w'ile  at  the  dock 
fer  you  w'ile  you  got  yer  luggage,"  he 
muttered,  with  the  air  of  having  had 
that  remark  all  cut  and  dried  ready  to 
mutter  if  I  had  given  him  ten  pounds. 
He  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  question, 
however,  but  drove  off  promptly. 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
style  of  the  New  York  hackman  that  I 
ever  encountered  on  English  soil.  The 
cabbies  of  the  seaport  towns  at  which 
steamers  arrive  from  New  York  seem 
to  be  just  a  trifie  demoralized  by  their 
constant  contact  with  the  American 
tourist  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
before  he  has  learned  any  of  those  eco- 
nomical lessons  which  further  expe- 
rience of  European  ways  are  likely  to 
teach  him.  I  noted  the  same  peculiar- 
ity in  the  cabbies  of  Southampton. 

New  to  the  life  of  Ix>ndon  streets,  I 
was  prepared  to  do  battle  with  cabby 
there  in  the  same  way  I  bad  so  often 
fought  with  the  hackman  of  New 
York.  At  the  end  of  my  first  drive  in 
a  hansom  I  asked,  '*  What's  your  fare  ? '» 

**I'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir,"  said  cab- 
by respectfully. 

'*No.  Dont  leave  it  to  me,  for  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  What's  your 
fare?'' 
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"Why,  air,  Pd  be  reiy  much 
obliged  to  you  for  a  'arf  a  crown,  sir." 

**  What  ? "  I  spoke  up  sharply,  look- 
iiig  daggers  at  him. 

He  sprang  from  his  perch  with  a 
bound  that  was  like  a  flash,  and  bend- 
ing obsequiously,  said  in  a  low,  insinu- 
ating, musical  tone  (so  unlike  a  hack 
driver  !),  "I  mid,  sir,  that  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  for  a  'arf  a  cr^tm, 
sir." 

**Why,  you  haven't  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  you  expect  ten  shillings  for 
such  a  trip  as  this  ? "  I  shouted. 

'*0h,  710,  sir,"  very  gently. 

"Ah  I  confound  my  stupidity  I"  I 
muttered.  "  I've  made  a  blunder.  I 
confused  the  sovereign  and  the  crown 
— ^I  thought  you  wanted  half  a  sover- 
eign." 

'*0h,  you  covldrCt  think  I  wanted 
ten  sMllin\  sir  I "  very  sadly  and  dep- 
recatingly,  as  if  I  had  suspected  him 
of  an  enormity  which  grieved  him  to 
the  heart.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  as  I 
handed  him  three  shillings,  and  he 
jumped  up  to  his  perch  and  drove  off. 

I  stood  staring  after  him  in  mingled 
admiration  of  his  virtue  and  polite- 
ness and  contempt  for  my  own  finan- 
cial abilities.  To  think  I  should  have 
been  so  dull  as  to  confuse  a  sovereign 
and  a  crown  I  Any  booby  might 
know  the  Queen's  crown  must  be  less 
valuable  than  the  Queen  herself.  But 
what  would  have  been  that  cabby's 
sensations  if  he  had  been  told  that  the 
ten  shillings  which  so  horrified  him 
would  be  easily,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  demanded  for  the  same  dis- 
tance by  one  of  the  Tammany  politi- 
cians who  drive  hacks  in  New  York. 

I  resolved  that  I  would  look  out  for 
this  honest  fellow  again  whenever  I 
wanted  a  cab.  I  looked  upon  him  as 
a  pattern  for  his  class,  for  I  had  not 
yet  learned  the  great  truth  that  the 
race  of  London  cabbies  might  be  very 
fairly  typified  by  this  specimen.  But 
though  I  remained  in  London  a  month 
at  that  time,  and  have  been  in  the 
great  city  often  since,  I  have  never  be- 
held that  particular  cabby  again. 
For  the  cabs  of  London  are  legion. 


At  least  they  are  so  numerous  that 
they  make  that  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  stranger  whose  "head  for 
figures "  is  no  stronger  than  mine  is. 
As  a  statistical  fact,  I  am  told  there 
are  twenty  three  thousand  cabs  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  from  some  other  authority  that 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  my 
impression  is  that  there  are  a  million. 
Go  out  of  any  door,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  town,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  a  cab  will  be  passing,  to  a 
moral  certainty.  I  dined  one  night 
with  a  friend  at  his  home  in  Netting 
Hill  Square,  Kensington,  at  the  ex- 
treme western  limit  of  London — ^be- 
yond the  furthest  reach  of  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  mid- 
night when  I  left  the  house,  and  this 
quarter  of  the  town  seemed  utterly  de- 
serted. The  streets  were  as  still  and 
lonely  as  the  remotest  residence  neigh- 
borhood in  New  York  would  be  at  the 
same  hour.  There  are  no  horse  cars 
nor  omnibus  lines  thereabout.  De- 
scending the  hill,  and  turning  the  first 
comer,  there  stood  a  hansom  cab,  as  if 
quietly  waiting  for  me  by  previous  ar- 
rangement. Hailing  it,  the  driver 
awaked  from  hia  doze  on  the  seat  and 
rattled  up  with  the  air  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, of  course.  He  was  merely  a  part 
of  that  wonderful  system  which  to  me 
is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  Lon- 
don— more  amazing  than  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
Buckingham  Palace  all  rolled  into  one. 
If  it  were  possible  to  conceive  all  the 
cabs  of  London  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  duty,  the  result  would  be  to  the 
prodi^ous  town  chaos.  For  literally 
everybody  uses  the  London  cabs.  The 
most  aristocratic  ladies,  the  wealthiest 
financiers,  the  greatest  statesmen,  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  all  ride  in 
cabs  on  occasion.  Omnibuses,  despite 
their  name,  are  not  of  general  use  in 
eil  her  London  or  Paris.  Business  men 
use  them ;  but  a  fashionable  lady,  such 
as  we  constantly  see  in  our  Broadway 
omnibuses,  would  hardly  be  more  like- 
ly to  ride  in  a  London  omnibus  than 
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she  woald  to  drink  a  glass  of  pale  ale 
at  the  coonter  of  a  gin  palace.  Wo- 
men who  are  engaged  in  business  par- 
suits,  and  other  respectable  females  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  ride  in 
the  omnibuses.  Oddly  enough,  too,  in 
London,  they  sometimes  ride  on  top. 
I  once  saw  a  British  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  daughter,  one  after  an- 
other climbing  the  ladder  at  the  back 
of  a  Regent  street  omnibus,  and  com- 
placently bestowing  themselres  on  the 
roof. 

The  second  cabby  of  my  early  Lon- 
don experience  was  a  middle-aged, 
full-bearded,  comfortable  looking 
man,  whom  I  picked  up  in  a  dull  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  bade  drive  to  the  Haymarket.  I 
had  never  been  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
had  no  definite  ideas  concerning  it, 
but  desired  to  appear  in  the  cabby's 
eyes  as  if  I  knew  it  rather  better  than 
I  did  my  native  heath.  The  iron 
doors  of  the  hansom  slammed  together, 
and  we  went  tearing  through  the  streets 
as  if  the  fiend  were  after  us.  The 
London  hansom  cabman  is  the  fastest 
driver  in  the  world.  Speed  is  every- 
thing to  him.  The  four-wheeler,  be- 
ing seldom  taken  except  when  one  has 
baggage  to  carry,  drives  more  slowly ; 
but  the  hansom  rarely  carries  weight, 
and  the  driver  seems  to  have  no  object 
in  life  but  to  annihilate  space.  The 
pace  he  keeps  is  furious.  How  he 
manages  to  get  over  the  ground  so 
fast,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  this 
thronged  city,  without  continually 
knocking  down  pedestrians,  is  a  mar- 
Tel  ;  but  he  does  manage  it. 

On  leaving  the  hansom,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  resolved  to  be  my  own  judge 
as  to  the  proper  fare.  I  had  but  a 
vague  idea  as  to  the  distance  we  had 
come ;  the  time  was  of  the  briefest.  I 
gave  cabby  a  shilling.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  observe  his  manner  as  he  took 
the  coin.  He  uttered  no  word,  but  he 
looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and  made 
a  quiet  gesture  which  was  most  elo- 
quent; it  plainly  said,  "Oh,  now, 
really,  you  couldn't— such  a  nice,  ami- 
able young  gentleman  as  you  evident- 


ly arc,  with  such  a  handsome  young 
lady  a-hangin'  on  to  your  arm  and 
a-lookin'  at  you — you  couldnt  so  far 
forget  the  innate  generosity  of  your 
noble  nature  as  to  give  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate cabby  a  shillin' — now  really  " — 
every  word  of  it.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  prodigiously  expressive  in  the 
hands  of  a  London  cabman,  and  it  was 
literally  his  hand  that  said  all  this, 
with  some  assistance  from  his  eye.  I 
gave  him  sixpence  more,  and  from  a 
drooping  figure  of  melancholy,  re- 
proach, and  weariness  of  life,  he  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  animated 
statue  of  gratitude  and  cheerful  alac- 
rity, touched  his  hat,  nodded,  and  was 
gone. 

Yes,  they  are  a  decent  race,  the 
London  cabmen.  Tlie  fearful  impre- 
cations which  are  hurled  to  and  fro  by 
the  drivers  of  hacks  and  omnibuses  in 
Broadway,  on  occasion,  are  seemingly 
unknown  to  cabby.  If  he  gets  into  a 
tight  place,  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
arises  as  to  which  vehicle  should  back 
out,  his  feelings  find  vent  not  in  pro- 
fanity or  obscenity,  but  in  a  half-com- 
ical "chaff"  which  does  not  outrage 
the  ears  of  the  hearers.  Once  only 
have  I  seen  an  altercation  between  a 
hansom  cabman  and  his  fare.  This 
was  one  evening  at  the  door  of  the 
Maison  Dor^,  a  semi-respectable  res- 
taurant opposite  my  lodgings,  where  a 
foppish  fellow  was  heard  to  remark, 
when  cabby  asked  for  sixpence  more, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,'*  in  a  tone  which 
implied  anything  but  a  sincere  dispo- 
sition to  do  so,  or  to  comply  with  the 
cabman's  demand.  Whereupon  cabby 
roared  angrily,  "I  bag  your  pard'n, 
and  I  wants  sixpence  more."  He  got 
it.  But  this  was  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  which  ever  came  under  my 
observation.  I  like  the  London  cab- 
man as  much  as  I  detest  the  New  York 
hack  driver ;  and  I  know  this  is  strong 
language. 

Cabby  presumes  to  have  no  opinion 
as  to  your  reasons  for  any  order  you 
choose  to  g^ve  him.  You  may  be  an 
escaped  lunatic;  it  concerns  him  no 
whit^  so  long  as  you  do  nothing  to 
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bring  down  the  police  on  yon ;  he  will 
drive  where  yon  tell  him.  Once  I  ac- 
costed a  cabby  at  the  gate  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  bade  him  drive  through  St. 
Giles's  on  his  way  to  Regent  street. 
He  said  **Ye8*r,"  and  clattered  off. 
Thus  would  he  reply  if  I  told  him  to 
drive  through  the  Queen's  back  yard,  I 
verily  believe.  It  was  as  if  I  shocdd 
accost  a  hackman  at  Central  Park  and 
order  him  to  drive  through  Water 
street  on  his  way  to  Madison  Square. 

The  character  who  drives  a  fiacre  in 
Paris,  and  who  is  familiarly  called 
'^cocher,"  is  a  being  of  a  different 
mould.  He  has  neither  the  bright 
alacrity  of  the  London  cabby,  nor  his 
pleasant  manners ;  and  he  is  very  much 
inclined  to  know  the  whys'  and  where- 
fores of  your  goings  to  and  fro.  To 
get  the  most  salient  points  of  cocher's 
character,  you  should  encounter  him 
just  after  there  has  been  a  revolution, 
and  he  is  a  bit  demoralized.  Then  his 
traits  become  emphasized,  as  it  were. 
I  was  in  Paris  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1871,  just  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege.  The  city  was  still  full 
of  Prussian  officers,  and  the  communi- 
ty had  not  got  back  into  its  customary 
ways.  The  fiacres  were  very  scarce, 
such  a  number  of  horses  had  been  used 
for  food.  The  lower  orders  were  still 
eating  horse-beef  and  dog-mutton. 

'*Ah,  monsieur,"  said  a  cocher  to 
me  when  I  offered  a  mild  remonstrance 
at  the  laziness  of  his  horse,  **  so  many 
of  his  comrades  have  been  eaten." 

He  was  not  lazy ;  he  was  only  sad, 
this  horse.  It  was  quite  a  concession 
on  his  part,  in  view  of  his  lacerated 
feelings,  to  move  his  unhappy  hoofs  at 
all.  As  for  the  cochers  in  general, 
you  had  to  almost  get  down  on  your 
knees  to  them  before  they  would  take 
you.  They  did  not  chaffer  about  the 
fare;  the  regulations  in  Paris  are  so 
admirably  strict  that  there  is  little  use 
in  that ;  they  merely  looked  you  over 
in  a  pensive  and  studious  way,  endea- 
voring to  conclude  from  your  style 
how  free  money  might  be  with  you, 
and  how  generous  you  were  likely  to 
prove  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


One  hot  July  day  that  summer  I 
sought  a  cab  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  At  ordinary  times  there  will 
be  a  score  of  disengaged  cabs  at  the 
stand  there  by  the  rue  Choiseul;  at 
this  time  there  was  but  one.  I  was  so 
far  successful  in  impressing  the  cocher 
favorably  that  he  consented  to  be  en- 
gaged, but  first  be  wished  to  feed  his 
horse  and  himself;  it  was  now  twelve 
o'clock ;  he  would  return  and  be  at  my 
disposal  at  12 :30.  I  agreed,  and  wait- 
ed for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
he  returned  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
smelling  comfortably  of  onions,  cab- 
bages, cheese,  and  red  wine.  I  had 
engaged  him  for  the  whole  afternoon ; 
but  at  two  o'clock  he  turned  on  his  seat, 
and  gravely  informed  me  that  he  want- 
ed to  go  and  change  his  horse.  As  he 
proposed  to  charge  me  all  the  same 
during  his  absence  on  this  errand,  I 
naturally  objected,  particularly  as  I 
felt  no  confidence  in  the  other  horse, 
which  was  likely  to  be  lazier  than  this 
one.  Cocher  bristled  with  indignation 
at  my  hard-heartedness. 

'*  But,  monsieur,  consider.  Monsieur 
wishes  to  continue  driving  till  six 
o'clock ;  very  well — a  fresh  horse  will 
go  more  cheerfully." 

It  was  ludicrous  to  talk  with  the 
fellow.  I  bade  him  drive  to  the  Cluny 
Theatre,  and  there  leave  us.  We 
would  part  with  him  for  the  day. 

"Monsieur  I  The  Theatre  Cluny  I 
Mon  Dieu  I  It  Ua  wcrJdrigrnan^a  thea- 
tre P' 

Impossible  to  convey  the  horror 
which  covered  this  amusing  cocher's 
face  as  he  made  this  announcement. 
It  was  clearly  idle  to  dispute  with  him. 
We  got  out  where  we  were,  and  he 
drove  off  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  rid  himself  of  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  of 
course,  but  it  was  only  an  exaggera- 
tion of  peculiarities  which  are  ever 
present  in  the  nature  of  the  Paris 
cocher.  Even  in  ordinary  times,  when 
active  competition  compels  him  to  dis- 
play some  little  enterprise  and  anxiety 
to  please,  he  will  develop  such  ecc^f  p 
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tiicities  as  would  make  a  London  cab- 
by torn  green  with  amazement.  He 
will  cross-question  yon  as  to  your  pur- 
pose in  going  to  a  giren  point;  dis- 
pute with  you  as  to  the  probability  of 
your  wanting  to  go  there  at  all ;  pro- 
test against  your  crossing  a  bridge  fur- 
ther down  the  river  when  you  can 
arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey  just 
as  readily  by  crossing  the  one  at  hand ; 
persist  in  driving  on  the  rough  cobble- 
stones at  the  side  of  the  road  when 
you  want  him  to  drive  on  the  smooth 
asphalt,  and  otherwise  worry  and  cross 
you  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  im- 
probable way.  And  all  the  time,  be 
it  observed,  he  is  eager  to  earn  some 
money,  and  get  for  himself  &pourJxnre 
of  a  few  sous  when  you  have  done  with 
him.  He  is  expected  by  his  master 
to  return  at  least  three  dollars  each 
day,  and  he  knows  that  his  situation 
depends  on  his  succeeding  in  this. 

Two  American  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance arrived  in  Paris  late  one 
night,  from  London.  Their  train  had 
been  belated,  and  the  friends  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  them  at  the  station 
were  not  on  hand.  They  knew  hardly 
ten  words  of  the  French  language,  and 
had  but  a  vague  recollection  of  the 
place  they  were  to  proceed  to  on  ar- 
riving in  Paris — ^the  rue  Revelais,  they 
thought  it  was,  No.  18.  This  they 
endeavored  to  make  known  to  a  cocher, 
who  assured  them  with  abundant  nods 
and  auii  that  he  understood,  and 
drove  stolidly  off  to  No.  18  rue  Rivoli| 
away  up  by  the  Bastile,  in  a  dark  and 
forbidding  quarter  of  old  Paris,  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  point  his  fair 
employers  sought.  It  was  a  rather  try- 
ing experience  for  two  young  ladies, 
ignorant  of  the  French  language,  thus 
to  come  thundering,  at  the  small  hours 
of  night,  at  the  door  of  an  old  house 
whose  sleepy  oonderge  greeted  them 
with  shrugs  of  amazement,  notunmin- 
gled  with  suspicion.  All  they  could  do 
in  their  distress  was  to  repeat  the  name 
of  the  street  they  sought,  over  and 
over  again— '<  Rue  Revelais,  rue  Reve- 
lais." At  last  the  night-capped  amr 
eierge  had  an  idea.     ''Drive  to  the 


rue  Rabelais,''  he  said  to  the  cocher. 
But  cocher  was  obstinate.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  come  to  the  rue 
RivolL  What  sense  orjustice  was  there 
in  his  wearing  out  his  horse  now  by  a 
long  journey  to  the  rue  Rabelais  t  He 
would  have  none  of  it.  ^'PardieuP' 
he  cried,  his  shoulders  going  up  to  his 
ears;  ''but  it  is  by  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  the  rue  Rabelais — ^what  a  dis- 
tance.'' Persuasion,  backed  by  a  piece 
of  silver,  brought  him  to  terms  at  last, 
and  the  ladies  reached  No.  18  rue  Ra- 
belais at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in- 
wardly resolved  on  learning  the  French 
language  immediately. 

There  is  a  little  restaurant  in  the  rue 
de  Yalois,  No.  2,  by  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  the 
cocher  tribe.  It  is  called  the  Ancienne 
Maison  Cottard,  Mangot  successeur, 
Etablissement  de  Borillon  Traiteur — 
which  intelligently  translated  means, 
the  old  stand  established  by  Cottard, 
but  now  kept  by  Mangot,  his  succes- 
sor, soup-house,  which  sends  out  meals 
in  the  neighborhood  when  desired.  Its 
original  character  as  a  "  traiteur  "  res- 
taurant is  now  overshadowed,  how- 
ever, by  the  character  indicated  in  a 
newer  sign  over  the  door,  reading  thus : 

Au  Rbndee-Youb 

DBS 
COOHEBS; 

I  dined  here  one  evening  out  of  cu- 
riosity— ^not  without  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  on  my  own  part,  as  I 
found.  Besides  myself  there  was  no 
other  guest  who  was  not  a  cocher;  al- 
though, as  I  sat  long  over  my  dinner — 
so  long  that  the  theatres  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  gathered  their  audiences 
— ^I  perceived  that  the  rendezvous  of  the 
cochers  was  also  a  rendezvous  of  valets. 
They  came  in  with  their  tall  hats  and 
white  ties,  and  with  overcoats  thrown 
loosely  over  their  shoulders,  to  chat 
with  madame  at  the  cash  desk  and 
drink  beer.  The  place  was  small; 
contained  half  a  dozen  tables  closely 
crowding  each  other;  and  was  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap  in  it9i^ripe8  L>ut 
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my  bill  was  six  inches  long,  neatly 
printed,  with  a  pictored  wine  cup  in 
one  corner  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  in 
another,  and  inclnded  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  items.  The  viands  were 
deliciously  cooked,  and  I  made  a  capi- 
tal dinner,  at  an  expense  of  thirty-five 
cents,  half  a  bottle  of  red  wine  in- 
cluded. 

The  cochers  sat  at  the  coarse  tables 
in  their  heavy  wooden  shoes  and  in- 
dia-rubber hats,  and  ate  like  epicures. 
Every  man  of  them  had  his  half  bottle 
of  claret  at  his  elbow,  and  wound  up 
his  dinner  in  proper  form  with  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  and  a  little  glass  of  co- 
gnac. At  a  table  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
special  dinner  party.  The  diners  were 
two  cochers  with  a  friend  from  the 
rural  districts,  and  they  consumed  six 
full  bottles  of  red  wine  among  them. 
The  provincial  was  permitted  by  his 
entertainers  to  drink  the  most  of  this, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  grew 
exceedingly  maudlin  and  effusive.  He 
was  an  absurd  shock-headed  youth  of 
twenty  apparently,  and  wore  a  very 
high-standing  collar  and  a  very  short 
dress  coat,  on  one  of  the  tails  of  which 
was  a  large  patch  of  a  much  darker 
material  than  the  original,  and  he  had 
kicked  off  his  wooden  shoes  for  com- 
fort's sake.  In  his  bungling  stockings, 
his  absurd  tail  coat,  his  ungovernable 
hair,  and  his  flushed  face,  he  was  an 
amusing  spectacle,  as  he  would  sol- 
emnly rise  to  his  feet  every  third  min- 
ute and  insist  on  shaking  hands  with 
his  grinning  companions. 

Cocher  is  a  slow  fellow.  He  not 
only  moves  slowly  in  his  own  person, 
but  he  drives  slowly.  All  things  are 
relative ;  this  slowness  may  be  partly 
an  impression  arising  from  the  inevit- 
able comparison  with  the  terrific  pace 
of  the  London  hansoms.  Certainly 
the  pedestrian  in  Paris  who  seeks  to 
cross  a  street  where  many  fiacres  are 
moving  is  likely  to  get  an  idea  that 
they  are  driven  rapidly,  for  it  requires 
DO  little  alertness  to  prevent  being  run 
over.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar law  of  the  road  in  Paris.    Pedes- 


trians have  no  rights  which  drivers  are 
bound  to  respect.  Probably  in  an- 
cient times,  when  the  aristocracy  clat- 
tered through  the  streets  in  their  lum- 
bering coaches,  and  ^Hhe  people" 
were  but  hinds,  it  mattered  nothing 
that  a  hind  or  two  should  be  knocked 
down  in  the  streets,  except  that  it  was 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  carriage 
folk.  So  the  law  was  ordained  which 
remains  to-day,  although  France  is  a 
republic,  and  which  makes  it  no  of- 
fence to  run  over  a  pedestrian.  Nay, 
you  are  liable  to  be  fined  yourself  for 
your  lack  of  agility  in  not  getting  out 
of  the  way.  Cabby  presumes  on  this 
in  a  manner  which  is  to  the  last  degree 
aggravating  to  Americans.  He  bel- 
lows **Hey  I"  at  you  in  a  tone  the 
most  brutal  and  insulting  if  you  do 
not  scamper  from  before  his  jog^g 
beast  as  it  steals  upon  you  on  the 
smooth  asphalt  pavement;  and  not  in- 
frequently he  will  turn  quite  round  on 
his  seat  to  hurl  at  you  contemptuous 
epithets.  **Ah  gal"  he  will  snort, 
his  face  wrinkled  with  disgust  and  his 
head  drawn  to  one  side  as  if  with  some 
contortive  fit.  '  ^  One  sees  thou  hast  no 
breeding,  thou  1  But  at  least  make 
some  effort  to  learn  a  decent  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  now  that  thou 
art  in  a  land  of  civilization  at  last  1 " 
With  all  his  want  of  alacrity,  it  is  not 
cocher*s  tongue  which  can  be  charged 
with  slowness.  Take  him  when  he  is 
angry,  and  he  will  pour  forth  such  a 
torrent  of  words  that  if  it  were  report- 
ed in  short  hand,  it  would  make  as 
much  of  a  figure  in  t3^e  as  an  average 
speech  in  debate  under  the  ten  min- 
utes* rule. 

Tet  with  all  his  faults  the  Paris 
cocher  does  not  inspire  that  well- 
grounded  detestation  which  follows 
his  race  in  American  towns.  Tou  do 
not  hate  this  amusing  compound  of 
stupidity,  irascibility,  and  eccentri- 
city, in  spite  of  his  ways.  He  makes 
you  laugh  in  the  same  instant  that  he 
makes  you  angry.  Sometimes  he  will 
develop  into  a  most  engaging  specimen 
of  A  han  enfasnJty  after  long  acquaLat- 
ance.    Tliere  was  a  good  fellow  of  this 
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Bort  among  the  cochers  of  a  cer- 
tain stand  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, where  I  resided  one  autumn, 
who  learned  to  watch  for  my  coming, 
and  would  greet  me  with  such  delight- 
ed grins,  such  overjoyed  nods  of  wel- 
come, as  'twere  heartless  to  suspect  of 
having  their  inspiration  in  a  base  de- 
sire for  pecuniary  profit.  He  had  a 
dog — a  very  wag  and  jolly  companion 
of  a  dog — big,  white,  ^aggy,  with 
long  ears  and  a  mouth  ever  open  with 
an  expression  of  broadest  laughter; 
and  it  was  cocher's  delight  to  have 
this  dog  on  the  box  by  his  side  when 
we  would  go  for  a  drive  in  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elys6es.  My  wife  dislikes 
dogs;  but  it  was  impossible  to  wish 
this  jolly  dog  away,  and  in  fact  we 
grew  to  feel  our  turn-out  incomplete 
without  our  canine  friend  perched  up 
in  front,  his  long  tail  for  ever  waging, 
his  mouth  for  ever  grinning,  and  his 
head  from  time  to  time  turning  about, 
that  he  might  look  at  us  where  we  sat, 
and  make  sure  we  were  enjoying  our 
drive.  But  never  did  cocher  presume 
to  take  his  dog  along  until  he  had 
taken  off  his  hat  and  asked  the  formal 
question,  ''Will  it  be  agreeable  to 
madame  that  my  Loulou  should  pro- 
menade himself  in  the  carriage  with  us 
this  fine  day?" 

The  drollest  cochers,  however,  as 
well  as  the  most  stupid,  are  to  be 
found  in  Brussels.  The  Belgians  have 
a  reputation  for  a  certain  naive  and 
innocent  stupidity  which  stirs  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  to  frequent  laugh- 
ter; and  the  cocher  is  the  most  amus- 
ing type  of  this  national  characteris- 
tic. Creatures  more  utterly  unlike  the 
alert  London  cabby  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  In  the  panorama  of 
life  in  Brussels  which  is  painted  on 
my  memory  will  ever  remain  three 
strongly  defined  images  of  the  cocher 
order. 

Image  the  first:  The  stupid  cocher 
with  the  two  whips  which  he  used  al- 
ternately, as  impulse  moved  him ;  now 
treating  his  horse  to  a  taste  of  the 
whip  with  a  black  handle,  now  vary- 
ing the  beast's  sensations  with  a  touch 


of  the  whip  with  a  red  handle.  It  was 
a  disagreeable  drizzly  day,  when  but 
few  people  were  about,  and  the  fiacres 
for  the  most  part  standing  idle  by  the 
curb.  We  kept  the  vehicle  two  hours, 
principally  standing  at  shop-doors 
while  we  were  within.  When  we  had 
done,  and  came  to  settle,  cocher  want- 
ed two  francs  an  hour,  and  being  re- 
minded that  the  legal  fare  was  a  franc 
and  a  half,  he  said,  ''Qui,  monsieur; 
but — it  if  90  moid/  " 

Image  the  second:  The  stupid  co- 
cher with  the  big  cape  and  the  rivu- 
lets of  yellow  saliva  escaping  down 
his  chin  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  I  should  have  said  it  was  to- 
bacco juice  but  for  my  impression  that 
Europeans  never  chew  tobacco.  He 
spoke  a  horrible  dialect  of  French, 
and  his  words  were  so  muffled  in  the 
depths  of  obscurity  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips  that  again  I  should  have 
believed  Ms  mouth  was  stuffed  with 
fine-cut  but  for  that  impression  afore- 
mentioned. He  had  hideous  yellow 
and  broken  teeth,  too,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  would  grin  in  a  preter- 
naturally  severe  and  solemn  manner 
— a  grin  of  vacuity,  not  of  laughter. 
He  was  voluble  in  pointing  out  noted 
places  to  us.  When  ho  pointed  out 
the  mftTinlirin — ^a  statuc  of  a  nude  boy 
from  whose  person  jets  a  fountain 
stream  at  a  street  comer— cocher  re- 
lieved himself  thus : 

''He  stands  there  as  you  see  him 
now  always — ^just  like  that — no  differ- 
ent. He  is  never  tired.  On  f0te  days 
it  is  not  water  you  will  see  emerging 
there — ^it  is  wine.  That  amuses  him 
very  much;  us  also  who  drink.  On 
fete  days  he  is  dressed  up  in  his  uni- 
form. He  has  a  brave  uniform,  and 
he  is  very  fond  of  wearing  it.  He  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they 
dress  him  up  in  his  uniform.  He  likes 
H." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  profound 
solemnity  which  would  have  resented 
the  idea  of  a  joke  with  indignant  stu- 
pidity. 

Image  the  third :  The  stupid  cocher 
who  grunted.  He  was  a  short,  round- 
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faced  fellow,  with  a  brand  new  tall 
hat  of  shiniest  india-rabber,  and  a 
whip  which  he  laid  softly  along  his 
horse's  back  with  one  incessant  mo- 
tion, without  hurting  the  animal  in 
the  least,  throughout  the  entire  drive. 
He  would  turn  around  on  his  box  and 
stare  at  us,  winking  slowly  with  both 
eyes,  like  a  contented  toad  in  its  pud- 
dle, and  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
wanted  he  would  grunt.  That  was 
all.  If  at  any  point  we  spoke  to  him, 
he  would  throw  his  head  back,  look 
at  us  from  under  his  half-closed  eye- 
lids^ listen  intently  with  open  mouth, 
and  for  answer  grunt.  It  was  the 
most  expressive  grunt,  perhaps,  that 
mortal  ear  ever  heard.  It  was  infinite 
in  its  meanings,  like  the  Frenchman's 
"VoiU,"  the  German's  '*8o,"  and  the 
Italian's  backhanded  shake  of  his  fore- 
finger. Now  it  was  softly  complai- 
sant; now  it  was  energetically  affirma- 
tive; now  it  was  vague  and  doubtful; 
but  always  it  was  stupid  to  the  re- 
motest limit  of  imbecility. 

It  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  our  Amer- 
ican life  that  in  a  land  of  democracy 
that  peculiarly  democratic  institution, 
the  cab,  should  not  fiourish.  It  is 
more  democratic  than  the  omnibus  or 
the  horse  car,  because  it  is  the  middle 
ground  between  those  often  trying  ve- 
hicles and  the  aristocratic  luxury  of  a 
carriage ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, I  take  it,  is  to  pull  down  the 
lofty  and  raise  the  lowly,  and  place 
both  on  a  plane  of  unostentatious  pros- 
perity, liiere  will  always  be  use  for 
the  omnibus  and  the  horse  car,  no 
doubt,  especially  the  latter,  which  of 
late  years  has  found  its  way  into  both 
London  and  Paris,  and  is  slowly  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  But  there  are  abun- 
dant occasions  when  a  carriage  of  some 
description  is  indispensable,  and 
neither  a  car  nor  a  'bus  will  serve.  In 
Europe  these  occasions  are  most  liber- 


ally provided  for,  at  a  cost  which 
nu^es  the  convenience  really  available 
to  the  masses.  In  America  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  an  expensive  hack- 
ney coach  is  the  alternative.  I  have 
paid  as  much  for  a  single  hour  in  a  New 
York  hack  as  for  a  whole  delightful 
afternoon  in  a  Paris  fiacre ;  and  instead 
of  the  row  I  had  with  the  hackman  at 
the  end  of  the  hour,  there  was  the 
pleasant  '^Merci,  monsieur,"  of  the 
cocher  when  I  gave  him  twenty  cents 
for  his  private  share  of  the  afternoon's 
earnings.  The  question  of  rapid  tran- 
sit, which  has  for  so  many  years  vexed 
the  soul  of  New  York,  and  which  in  a 
lesser  degree  is  a  problem  of  impor- 
tance in  all  our  large  towns,  would  be 
vastly  simplified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  swift-going  London  cabby,  or  even 
his  more  leisurely  Parisian  brother. 
London  streets  are  more  crowded  than 
those  of  New  York,  in  spite  of  a  popu- 
lar impression  to  the  contrary  among 
Americans ;  and  '  *  blocks  "  occur  there, 
as  here,  sometimes;  but  cabby  will 
wriggle  his  hansom  out  of  a  tight 
place  where  a  New  York  hack  would 
stick  helpless.  The  uses  to  which  om- 
nibuses and  horse  cars  are  now  put 
would  be  continued,  and  their  abuses 
modified.  It  is  a  popular  error  in  this 
country  to  suppose  that  the  omnibuses 
of  London  and  Paris  are  insignificant 
in  number.  There  are  seven  hundred 
omnibuses  in  Paris,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  passengers  ride 
in  them  yearly,  paying  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars  in  fares.  In  London  this 
traffic  is  still  larger.  The  introduc- 
tion of  cheap  cabs  in  our  cities  would 
not  interfere  with  cheaper  vehicles, 
but  it  would  be  death  to  hackmen; 
and  the  change  is  one  of  those  practi- 
cal reforms  which  this  country  must 
experience  on  its  way  to  the  funeral  of 
that  vampire  of  ostentation  which  has 
long  sucked  the  nation's  life  blood. 

WntT  SiKES. 
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rriQB  siodent  of  hiBtory,  both  of 
JL  ciyilized  and  savage  humanity, 
who  looks  over  the  record  of  the  world, 
finds  his  attention  drawn  to  several 
distinct  periods  of  moral  development 
as  well  as  physical  change,  none  more 
striking  and  peculiar  than  the  one  in 
which  we  live.  Each  possesses  its 
own  character,  but  each  shows  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  political  aspect  of  afitairs. 

History  before  and  since  the  Chris- 
tain  era,  for  instance,  difters  very  wide- 
ly in  its  moral  aspect  as  well  as  in  its 
certainty  of  record.  Even  a  conscien- 
tious pa^i^  admits  this,  though  he 
may  assign  a  different  cause  from 
that  advanced  by  orthodox  religion- 
isto. 

The  story  of  the  world  before  the 
advent  of  Christianity  is  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  material  and  selfish 
contests  between  nations,  wherein 
moral  ideas  had  little  or  no  existence. 
One  nation  made  war  on  another  na- 
tion, simply  for  the  possession  of  terri- 
tory; and  each  enjoyed  its  own  reli- 
gion in  peace,  without  concerning  it- 
self with  that  of  its  neighbors.  Wheth- 
er victorious  or  vanquished,  *'the 
gods  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  stirring 
up  the  strife,  any  more  than  they  do 
to-day  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
gods  of  the  conquerors  were  establish- 
ed in  places  of  honor  in  the  conquered 
country,  as  being  mightier  than  those 
of  the  vanquished;  but  the  latter  were 
not  displaced  from  their  old  positions, 
nor  their  existence  denied  by  the  con- 
querors. On  the  contrary,  in  most 
cases  they  were  added,  with  the  truly 
catholic  and  accommodating  Vfiiit  of 
pure  paganism,  to  the  already  crowd- 
ed pantheon  of  the  people.  The  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  Astarte,  Ids,  and  Ja- 
nus progressed  harmoniously  in  one 
city  side  by  side,  and  however  sealous 
the  worshippers  of  each,  there  is  no 


record  of  their  fighting  with  others  for 
the  supremacy  of  a  single  god.  In 
this  broad  and  generous  spirit  of  cath- 
olicity there  no  doubt  lurked  a  certain 
humorous  element.  One  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  the  sarcasm  of 
Isaiah  on  the  man  who  cut  down  a  tree 
and  burned  part  of  it  to  cook  his  meat, 
while  *'with  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god,"  must  have  been  half 
consciously  present  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  pagan  to  account  for  this  per- 
fect tolerance  of  each  other's  ^^gods." 
There  must  have  existed  a  certain 
comic  consciousness  that  all  were  mere 
fantasies  together,  and  that  1^  did  not 
make  much  difterence  what  gods  a 
man  ohose  so  long  as  he  did  not  force 
his  opinions  and  gods  on  his  neighbors 
to  the  exclusion  of  theirs.  On  no 
other  theory  is  it  easy  to  explain  the 
remarkable  tolerance  of  heathenism 
and  idolatry  toward  all  its  neighbors' 
''gods."  If  it  be  asked  why  then  the 
people  had  any  ''gods"  at  all,  we  en- 
ter on  a  question  in  metaphysics  that 
is  just  aa  far  from  solution  to-day,  after 
all  the  efforts  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Hamil- 
ton, Spencer,  Mill,  and  Descartes,  as 
it  was  when  Pilate  asked  the  celebrat- 
ed question,  "What  is  truth?"  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  Soc- 
rates to  the  cobbler  who  criticised  the 
painter,  all  were  inr  more  or  less  of  a 
puzzle,  and  virtually  concluded  that 
truth  was  only  what  each  man  believed 
it  to  be. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  history 
of  the  world  before  the  Christian  era, 
one  exception  found  among  the  na- 
tions to  the  general  tenor  of  catholic 
tolerance  and  moral  latitude. 

Small  and  politically  insignificant, 
a  little  Arab  tribe  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  in  their  palmiest 
days  holding  a  territory  no  lar- 
ger than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
these  ' '  peculiar  people  "  di^inguished 
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themselves  (when  they  did  distinguish 
themselves,  which  was  only  for  very 
brief  periods  and  at  long  intervals)  by 
being  the  only  nation  in  the  worid 
with  a  settled  moral  policy,  and  far- 
ther by  being  the  only  intolerant  na- 
tion in  the  world.  These  facts  alone 
distingnish  the  history  of  Palestine 
from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  it  emerges  from  the  limbo  of 
slavery  and  foreign  depredation. 

But  after  all  said,  the  tribe  of  Israel- 
ites had  very  little  effect  on  their 
neighbors;  and  their  example  does 
not  affect  the  fact  patent  in  history, 
that  before  the  Christian  era  poli- 
tics were  almost  wholly  selfish  and 
material  in  their  aim,  and  moral 
ideas  of  any  kind  entirely  absent 
from  public  affairs.  Religion  to  the 
pagans  was  altogether  a  private  and 
individual  matter,  not  of  conviction, 
but  of  teaching;  a  matter  of  suppli- 
cation for  the  favors  of  a  crowd  of  im- 
aginary beings,  but  the  mainspring  of 
no  action  national  or  political. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
however,  a  new  phase  appears.  Re- 
ligious persecution,  religious  wars, 
religious  movements  in  States,  great 
moral  changes  as  opposed  to  phy- 
sical, become  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  change  of  idea  since  the  advent 
of  Christianity  is  very  prominent  in 
history.  Before  that  time  the  pre- 
vailing tone  was  **  Every  man  to  his 
taste."  Afterward,  and  ever  since,  it 
has  been,  **  I  am  right,  you  are  wrong. 
My  God  is  the  only  God,  my  religion 
the  only  true  one.  Believe,  or  you'll 
be  damned."  Out  of  this  idea  has 
sprang  persecution,  from  which  no 
monotheistic  or  Christian  people  has 
ever  been  free,  and  from  which  no 
earnest  sect  can  claim  exemption  when 
it  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  mar 
terial  power.  The  entire  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  saying  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  bring  "  a  sword,  not  peace  " 
is  attested  by  every  page  of  subse- 
quent history.  Persecution  and  Chris- 
tianity have  been  inseparable  ever 
since  the  twelve  apostles  left  the  little 
room  in  Jerusalem  to  spread  the  new 


reli^on  of  confident  intolerance  of  all 
opinions  save  its  own. 

These  words  may  sound  strange  to 
some  good  and  earnest  people  who 
have  not  thought  deeply  on  the  suh> 
ject,  and  may  to  others  sound  *^athe« 
istic  "  and  irreverent.  And  yet  a  care- 
ful examination  shows  their  truth. 
An  earnest,  ardent  monotheism  is  by 
nature  essentially  intolerant  of  opposi- 
tion. It  starts  on  the  basis  that  all 
other  faiths  are  wrong  and  damnable 
to  their  owners  through  all  eternity. 
80  the  Jew  believed,  when  he  hewed 
the  idolaters  "in  pieces  before  the 
Lord,"  or  **  smote  them  hip  and  thigh 
that  not  one  of  them  escaped."  So 
the  Christians  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies believed  when  they  held  them- 
selves sternly  aloof  from  the  **  hea- 
then," waiting  only  time  and  strength 
to  develop  into  the  fierce  legionaries 
of  Constantino,  fighting  pagans.  So 
believed  all  Islam,  as  it  rushed  at  the 
idolatrous  monks  of  Syria.  So  too  be- 
lieved the  princes  of  the  Smalkaldic 
League,  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus  and 
Cromwell,  the  witch  burners  and  Qua- 
ker hangers  of  New  England,  and  to- 
day the  greater  part  of  those  sects 
whose  chief  tenet  of  religion  appears 
to  consist  in  damning  those  who  differ 
from  them  and  whose  persecutions  are 
only  barred  by  lack  of  power.  The 
Puritan  monotheistic  spirit  is  essen- 
tially intolerant  and  aggressive,  and 
always  will  be  so.  Tolerance  is  but 
another  name  for  indifference.  The 
world  as  a  rule  is  tolerant  of  all  reli- 
gious opinions  just  in  so  far  as  it  is 
pagan  in  spirit ;  and  the  modes  of  hu- 
man thought  are  the  same,  whether 
in  Socrates  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  Both 
are  pagan  philosophers,  manufacturing 
their  own  gods. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  centurj^ 
when  regarded  in  the  light  of  univer- 
sal history,  opens  the  first  period 
which  differs  from,  in  the  general  ideas 
pervading  it,  the  others  since  the 
Christian  era.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury found  the  whole  civilized  world 
nominally  Christian,  and  yet  it  is  in 
that  century  that  for  the^tibrat  time  th« 
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hitherto  pagan  spirit  of  toleration  of 
private  opinion  makes  its  appearance 
along  with  skepticism  aa  a  nniyersal 
attribute  of  ciyilization. 

That  the  t<Kie  of  Bkepticism  which 
then  took  the  aggressive  has  since  be- 
come more  pronounced  needs  no  tell- 
ing to-day,  when  Draper,  Tyndall, 
Darwin,  and  Huxley  sneer  openly  at 
orthodoxy,  while  Mill  and  Arnold  and 
Spencer  as  openly  deride  it.  Ortho- 
doxy shakes  its  impotent  hand  and 
scolds  back,  but  feels  the  sting  of  sar- 
casm, and  looks  in  vain  for  a  capable 
defender  against  this  audacious.  Ish- 
mael  of  Inquiry  whose  hand  is  agaitist 
every  man,  who  doubts  everything ;  and 
the  most  devout  Christians  shudder 
and  turn  pale  before  the  great  sea  of 
unrest  that  threatens  to  sweep  them 
from  their  ref age. 

The  attitude  of  modem  Christianity 
in  the  present  day  has  nowhere  been 
more  finely  rendered  than  in  that  pic- 
ture called  ** Faith,"  by  Johannes  Oer- 
tel,  of  which  the  chromo-lithograph  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  picture  shop. 
It  is  simple  and  severe  to  meagreness. 
A  black  stormy  sky,  a  wild  gray  rag- 
ing sea,  with  waves  whose  ragged 
edges  look  like  spectral  hands  reach- 
ing for  a  white-robed  figure  in  the 
centre,  at  the  foot  of  a  rough  gray 
rock  hewn  into  the  form  of  a  rude 
cross,  to  the  arms  of  which  that  white- 
robed  figure  clings  with  all  her  feeble 
strength.  The  waves  have  almost 
washed  her  away:  you  can  see  the 
knotted  corda  of  her  delicate  hands 
dinted  by  the  force  of  the  clutch  on 
the  rough  rock  that  is  her  only  hope 
for  safety  from  instant  death.  But 
high  above  her  head  breaks  out  one 
daazling  beam  of  light,  and  to  this 
the  face  of  the  figure  is  turned,  calm 
and  full  of  trust  in  ultimate  safety. 
To  those  who  look  only  at  the  outside, 
who  fail  to  grasp  the  hidden  meaning, 
this  picture  is  an  absurdity ;  but  so  too 
is  the  attitude  of  the  earnest  portion 
of  orthodox  ChristiMis  who  hold  fast 
to  the  simple  faith  of  their  childhood 
in  the  midst  of  the  assaults  of  modem 
science.    Like  the  figure  of  Faith  in 


OerteFs  picture,  they  refuse  to  look 
anywhere  but  in  one  direction,  to  hea- 
ven. To  evolutionists,  critics  of  the 
Colenso  and  Renan  schools,  geologists, 
astronomers,  historians  like  Qibbon 
and  Hume,  philosophers  like  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Draper,  Spencer,  they  can  an- 
swer and  oppose  nothing,  simple,  un- 
learned folk  that  they  are,  but  that 
mute  appeal  to  heaven  to  help  them, 
while  they  cling  desperately  to  the 
only  sure  hold  for  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  of  conflicting  theories, 
assertions,  discoveries,  and  proofs 
that  the  dogmas  of  their  churches  are 
founded  on  errors  of  history,  cosmical 
and  human.  They  cling  there,  poor 
simple  souls,  because  it  is  the  only 
rest  they  see.  They  cannot  swim  for 
ever ;  they  are  weary  and  sinking.  No 
matter  whether  the  storm  finally  sweep 
them  from  this  little  rock,  there  they 
will  cling  till  they  are  torn  from  it. 
And  in  the  artist's  view  the  time  is 
coming  when  their  faith  shall  be  jus- 
tified, for  the  beam  of  light  heralds 
the  end  of  the  storm,  the  coming  of  rest, 
and  an  ark  of  safety  in  the  distance. 
And  that  hope  of  ultimate  safety 
brings  us  at  last  to  the  remarkable 
man  whose  works  have  prompted  this 
train  of  thought,  and  whose  system  of 
theology,  as  expounded  in  those  works, 
is  the  only  one  of  modem  times  that 
seems  to  give  any  promise  of  reconcil- 
ing the  long  confiict  between  religion 
and  science,  pagan  tolerance  and  910- 
notheistic  tratibu 

In  the  long  conflict  of  moral  ideas 
for  ascendancy  in  the  worid,  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  every  system  of 
theology  and  science  has  found  its 
natural  adversary  almost  simaltaneous- 
ly  with  its  champion.  Even  as  So- 
crates met  his  Gorgias  and  the  So- 
phists, Brutus  and  Cicero  their  Caesar 
and  Anthony,  the  early  fathers  thdr 
Philo  Judsus,  Paracelsus,  and  Por- 
phyry, Mohammed  his  Eoreishites,  the 
Reformers  their  Loyola,  Hume  and 
Paine  their  Paley,  so  the  modem 
school  of  Free  Thought  has  found  its 
one  serious  opponent,  and  its  only  one, 
inBnmianuel  Swedenborg,  whose  writ- 
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ings,  first  issued  more  than  a  century 
since,  hare  had  an  effect  on  the  whole 
tone  of  modem  thought  and  metaphy- 
sics, such  as  few  people  suspect,  and 
hardly  any  realise. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sweden- 
borg  published  his  first  book  in  1757, 
and  that  his  theological  activity  coyer- 
ed  the  very  period  wherein  the  French 
and  Bnglish  school  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, skepticism,  and  free  thought, 
was  beginning  to  be  most  active. 

The  effoits  of  that  sdiool  culminated 
in  the  substitution  of  the  popular  for 
the  sacerdotal  idea  in  human  govern- 
ment. They  are  exemplified  in  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions  and 
the  utter  abandonment  of  the  theory  of 
'*  divine  rights  '^  of  kings  as  a  practical 
force  in  politics.  In  the  midst  of  this 
period  of  intellectual  bustle  and  activ- 
ity, the  Seer  of  the  North,  secluded  in 
his  lonely  study  among  the  Swedish 
forests,  with  nothing  before  him  but  a 
Habrew  Bible  and  Greek  testament, 
was  calmly  writing  those  wonderful 
books  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  direct  revelations  from  the 
Deity,  Had  Swcdenborg  been  an  or- 
dinary man  before  he  commenced  to 
write,  his  works  might  be  passed 
over  with  the  same  complacent  sneer 
with  which  judgment  is  rendered  on  the 
Koran  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Had 
he,  like  Mohammed,  founded  a  sect 
and  aspired  to  temporal  power,  the 
worid  would  have  heard  more  of  himi, 
respected  him,  and  feared  him  more. 
Had  he  possessed  no  more  education 
than  the  camel  driver  of  Mecca,  men 
might  have  called  his  books  the  rav- 
ings of  a  fanatic  or  the  filchings  of  a 
literary  pirate.  But  instead  of  this 
Swedenborg  appears  as  a  well-defined 
historical  person,  with  whose  circum- 
stances we  are  intimately  acquainted 
im  every  particular ;  a  man  whose  whole 
previous  life  was  devoted  to  the  exact 
sciences.  He  was  an  eng^eer  and 
physicist  of  the  highest  reputation  in 
Burope,  and  his  works  on  natural  phil- 
osophy are  still  held  in  esteem.  He 
was  the  Royal  Assessor  of  Mines  of 
Sweden  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 


holding  a  position  which  compelled 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  hard  mathc* 
matical  calculations.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  tnutwortky  man  in  every  aspect. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
fully  into  the  doctrines  of  the  •*New 
Church."  A  lengthy  exposition  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  the  works  of  the 
Swede  are  so  freely  accessible  to  all 
that  the  labor  would  be  superfiuous. 
It  is  solely  to  the  features  of  his  la- 
bors affecting  the  current  of  human 
thought  in  the  present  day  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention. 

The  most  important  aspect  which 
the  teachings  of  the  ''New  Church" 
assume  b  in  the  conflict  between  sci- 
entific investigation  and  that  dog- 
matic theology  which  b  frequently 
called  ''religion."  DisguiM  it  as  its 
most  resolute  champion  may,  the  con- 
stant assaults  of  historical  criticbm  in 
the  case  of  Renan  and  Strauss,  of  sci- 
entific criticism  in  Spencer,  Lyell, 
Huxley,  and  others,  have  undermined 
the  stability  of  most  theological  sys- 
tems, and  have  given  to  the  faith  of 
the  purest  and  best  of  churchmen  that 
half  desperate  and  gloomy  charac- 
ter typified  in  the  Oertel  picture. 
The  only  system  that  remains  able 
to-day  freely  to  admit  the  most  un- 
compromising results  of  scientific  in- 
quiry without  fear  or  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hold  to  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  Holy  Writ  in  every 
jot  and  tittle,  appears  to  be  that  pro- 
claimed by  Swedenborg.  The  pres- 
ent troubles  of  dogmi^c  orthodoxy 
have  arisen  from  ignoring  the  spir- 
it of  the  Word  and  insisting  on  its 
literal  meaning,  totally  unmindful  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  the  Bible  in 
which  that  word  is  asserted  to  be  fig- 
urative, typical,  a  collection  of  para- 
bles. The  method  of  Swedenborg 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole 
controversy.  It  enli^tens  such  men 
as  those  who  to-day  cling  to  the  idea 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  in  one 
man  and  woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  cre- 
ated only  six  thousand  years  ago,  in 
the  face  of  geological  proofs  of  a  vast- 
ly greater  antiquity  loathe  hwnan 
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race.  It  shows  them  how  the  whole 
story  of  the  fall,  besides  its  literal  si^ 
nificance,  has  a  deeper  meaning,  as  a 
type  of  mankind  in  its  primal  relations 
with  Deity,  and  of  the  falling  away 
from  truth  which  has  widened  its 
breach  eyer  since.  It  enables  the 
humblest  and  most  devout  to  face  sci- 
entific inquiry  without  fear,  and  to  en- 
gage in  it  without  a  thought  of  irrev- 
erence to  the  personal  Qod  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  herein 
lies  the  cardinal  difference  between 
the  system  of  theology  of  the  New 
Church  and  that  of  all  others,  as  now 
held  and  propounded.  The  former  is 
the  only  one  that  combines  within  it- 
self the  tolerant  charity  of  opinion 
hitherto  monopolisced  by  paganism, 
with  the  absolute  purity  of  moral  pur- 
pose peculiar  to  monotheism.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  history  of 
the  human  race  the  morality  of  pagan- 
ism has  been  confined  to  the  question 
of  prevention  of  harm  done  by  the  few 
to  the  many;  and  outward  obedience 
to  the  laws  has  been  its  sole  demand. 
Puritan  monotheism,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  expounded  by  man,  whenr 
ever  it  has  interfered  in  civU  affairs, 
has  almost  always  appeared  in  the 
light  of  tyranny  over  private  opinion. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
for  the  first  time,  the  two  forces  stand 
looking  at  each  other  without  physi- 
cal conflict.  The  scientific  free-think- 
ers on  the  one  side,  the  dogmatic  the- 
ologists  on  the  other,  are  chiefly  re- 
strained from  fighting  by  the  lack  of 
earnest  conviction  in  either.  The  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  world  is  pagan, 
and  the  monotheistic  remnant  that 
still  struggles  faithfully  is  inaignifl- 
cant  in  numbers,  although  all  the  civ- 
ilized nations  profess  to  be  Christian. 
The  influence  of  free  thought  has  in- 
vaded the  churches  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  priesthood  have  very  general- 
ly ceased  to  strive  against  it,  and  too 
often  practically  preach  paganism  and 
mere  morality  when  they  do  not  preach 
platitudes.  The  absence  of  conviction 
becomes  more  and  more  marked  among 
orthodox  thec^ogians,  the  enthusiasts 


being  chiefly  the  men  of  science. 
These  latter,  having  no  common 
ground  of  belief  on  which  to  unite,  are 
passive  in  their  attitude.  They  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  and  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  the  old  pagan  philos- 
ophers, no  two  believing  alike,  their 
only  ground  of  union  being  a  common 
skepticism  of  all  they  cannot  see. 

To  these  parties,  drifting  on  a  sea  of 
conflicting  opinions,  the  New  Church 
offers  the  only  appearance  of  per- 
manent rest  and  perfect  peace.  The 
system  of  theology  it  propounds  is 
purely  and  uncompromisingly  mono- 
theistic An  Arab  could  not  quarrel 
with  it  on  that  score.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  so  purely  Christian  that 
the  most  zealous  evangelical  of  the  ex- 
tremest  type  can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
making  as  it  does  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  its  grand  central  figure. 
The  most  subtle  Trinitarian  cannot 
deny,  if  he  examine  Swedenborg's  ex- 
position of  the  Trinity,  that  it  is  the 
only  logical  and  consistent  explanation 
that  has  been  advanced  of  that  most 
abstruse  of  aU  mysteries.  In  its  rejec- 
tion of  Roman  idolatry  it  is  no  less 
uncompromising  than  the  most  scorn- 
ful philosopher,  while  the  most  earnest 
Catholic  cannot  oppose  its  doctrine  of 
good  works.  Finally,  it  is  able  to 
concede  to  the  boldest  of  materialists^ 
the  most  acute  of  historical  critics,  the 
most  ardent  evolutionist,  the  most 
dogmatic  of  palseontologists,  the  most 
abstruse  of  metaphysicians,  everything 
which  they  can  possibly  claim  to  have 
pr&vedf  every  truth,  however  contrary 
to  current  theological  opinion,  which 
they  can  establish,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
every  word  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is 
able  to  tolerate  all  shades  of  opinion, 
to  satisfy  every  conception  of  Deity, 
to  show  the  essential  and  ultimate 
ju^iee  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
universe,  to  admit  every  truth  of 
whatever  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  dignity 
of  charity  and  mercy  to  as  full  an  ex- 
tent as  Luther  himself  could  desire. 
A  system  like  this  can^-be  nothing 
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oommon.  It  is  either  true  6r  falae, 
and  if  false,  if  of  human  origin,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  wonderful  system 
that  has  ever  been  propounded,  in  its 
completeness  and  universality. 

Nothing  seems  to  shake  its  faith 
in  the  slightest;  it  shuns  no  inquiry 
and  needs  no  explanation  of  any 
fact,  eyerything  being  plain,  the  Bible 
its  only  standard.  If  the  test  of  Ga- 
maliel be  applied  to  it,  the  theory  of 
human  origin  falls  dead.  If  the  test 
enjoined  by  the  Saviour  meet  it,  the 
fruits  of  the  New  Church  fully  justify 
its  existence,  for  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  true  Christianity,  faith  and 
good  works. 

The  only  part  of  the  new  religion 
which  staggers  belief  is  its  claim  to  be  a 
direct  revelation  from  heaven ;  but  that 
difSculty  has  been  the  same  in  all  times. 
Revelation  is  the  only  fact  in  human  ex- 
perience not  susceptible  of  proof  to  oth- 
ers. Paul  was  skeptical  till  he  was 
convinc^  by  octtlar  proof,  and  all  the 
world  was  skeptical  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  to-day  as  skeptical  of 
the  new  Christianity,  because  convic- 
tion in  matters  relating  to  another 
state  of  being  is  an  impossibility  with- 
out perception,  and  the  bodily  senses 
cannot  perceive  things  spiritual. 

The  strength  of  the  I 
it  has  any,  must  lie  in  it 
the  latter  does  not  at  on 
mankind,  the  fault  lies  i 
in  the  truth.  That  is  et 
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when  "God  talked  wi 
garden,"  whether  in  th 
law  of  Mount  Sinai,  th 
the  apostles,  or  the  tei 
New  Church.  The  o 
struggles  vainly  with  th 
ence,  that  bums  its  Bru 
to  social  ostracism  its 
Paines,  that  to-day 
against  Tyndall  and  S 
religion^  but  human  pei 
mal  truth,  increasing 
The  monotheism  tha 
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mit,  Mary  Tudor,  Calvin,  or  Cotton 
Mather,  is  not  religion,  but  human 
dogmatism,  fondly  imagining  that  its 
own  ideas  are  truth.  The  spirit  of 
restless  inquiry  that  searches  anywhere 
and  everywhere  for  truth,  whether  in 
science  or  arch»ology,  metaphysics  or 
history,  has  far  more  of  the  true  reli- 
gious element  therein.  Its  sole  weak- 
ness is  the  pride  and  vanity  with  which 
it  is  too  often  conjoined,  leaving  it  in 
arid  isolation  after  all  its  conquests  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  Ishmael,  the  desert  rover, 
strong,  self-contained,  indefatigable, 
with  his  keen  arrows  that  go  straight 
to  the  mark,  his  hand  against  every 
man  and  every  man^s  hand  against 
him,  bom  for  warfare,  roaming  the 
stony  deserts  of  hard  facts,  but  never 
knowing  the  meaning  of  happiness  or 
rest.  A  hard  lot,  but  noble  withal  as 
that  of  the  high-bred  Ai^ab  shiekh  who 
welcomes  you  to  his  black  tent  with 
the  grace  of  a  prince  in  his  palace,  and 
who  loves  his  solitary  deserts  with  a 
love  that  bums  till  death.  But  the 
Arab  cannot  hold  his  conquests,  and 
is  powerless  to  form  a  lasting  king- 
dom ;  and  so  the  keenest  philosophers 
have  failed  to  establish  a  satisfying  re- 
lisrion. 
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THB  ESPOSrnON  AS  A  snocBss. 

Ih  one  phase  our  splendid  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition  is  Hamlet  with  the 
Prince's  part  left  out.  C*t8t  magnifique, 
maia  ee  rCest  pas  la  ffuerre.  There  is  lit- 
tle "  centennial "  in  it  but  the  name. 
It  is  scarcely  more  commemorative  of 
our  American  century  than  of  anybody 
else*8  century.  Brilliant  triumph  as 
an  industrial  fair,  it  does  not  rise 
to  the  grade  of  failure  as  a  centen- 
nial retrospect,  for  it  hardly  malces 
the  semblance  of  attempt.  If  the 
visitor  comes  with  centennial  ideas, 
the  scene  drives  them  out  of  his  head. 
So  void  is  this  pageant,  for  the  most 
part,  of  centennial  emblems,  that  it 
might,  for  that  matter,  be  some  fair  at 
Paris  or  London,  with  no  pretence  of 
celebrating  an  epoch. 

But  when  we  put  away  "  centennial " 
notions,  how  noble,  how  superb  is  this 
vast  spectacle  !  ' '  The  Exhibition, ''  cries 
one  observer,  '*has  swallowed  up  the 
centennial;  the  coincidence  of  dates 
dwindles  to  the  insignificance  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  its  industrial  value  far  overshad- 
ovrs  its  historical  associations."  Other 
fairs  have  gone  beyond  ours  in  single 
traits,  but  ours  combines  many  excel- 
lences. There  were,  of  course,  petty 
defects  at  the  start.  The  guards  and 
guides  were  green;  the  grounds  back- 
ward; many  exhibits  behindhand  (some 
people  would  still  be  late,  though  the  fair 
were  postponed  till  Christmas) ;  the  eat- 
ing houses  charged  outrageously;  the 
catalogues  were  full  of  errors;  the  goods 
too  little  placarded;  visitors  smoothed 
delicate  fabrics  with  dirty  fingers,  scraped 
the  marbles  with  jackknivesto  see  if  they 
were  plaster,  punched  the  paintings  with 
canes  and  parasols  in  the  ardor  of  criti- 
cism. These  and  other  trifles  have  been 
reformed;  above  them  shines  the  splen- 
did fact  of  a  world*s  fair  unprecedented 
in  variety  of  attractions.  We  have  first 
the  beauty  of  the  site;  then  the  magni- 
tude and  fitness  of  the  buildings;  then 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  goods, 
which  come  ffom  every  field  of  human 
toQandart;  then  the  comparative  puno- 


tuality  of  the  preparations;  then  that 
ease  of  access  whereby  railroads  from 
everywhere  take  their  passengers  to  the 
doors;  then  the  cheap,  handy,  abundant 
lodgings  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  free- 
dom from  tiie  extortions  practised  at 
Vienna;  then  the  neatness  and  cleanness 
of  the  Exhibition,  its  extraordinary  good 
order,  its  volimtary  quiet,  unbroken 
even  by  loud  laughter  or  the  scampering 
of  children.  We  find  the  simple  and 
fit  inaugural  ceremonies  attended  by  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  who  hear 
the  music  and  poesy  of  Whittier,  Wag- 
ner, J.  K.  Payne,  Theo.  Thomas,  Buck, 
and  Lanier. 

This  success  was  won  against  great 
odds.  I  do  not  mean  '*  hard  times,"  for 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  was 
finally  not  great;  but  it  was  a'  task  to 
overcome  the  sense  of  incongruity  felt 
by  many  in  choosing  as  the  central  fea- 
ture of  a  strictly  national  jubilee  an  in- 
ternational fair.  Hence  it  was  a  labor 
of  Hercules  to  procure  the  simple  permit 
of  Congress,  which  was  finally  got  by  a 
pledge  to  ask  no  pecuniary  aid.  It  was 
then  a  second  labor  of  Hercules  to  raise 
the  funds;  but  the  brave  managers  talked 
stoutly  of  '*flve  millions  already  se- 
cured," when  they  had  not  $200,000 
cash,  and  their  boldness  was  rewarded.  • 
Even  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
had  refused  for  years  to  do  anything  for 
the  fair  except  to  try  to  shift  upon  the 
l^iiladelidiia  horse-car  companies  the 
State's  obligation  to  suppovt  it;  and 
when  the  tax  so  levied  was  pronounced 
void,  the  Legislature,  thus  caught  in  its 
own  trap,  and  committed  to  the  enter- 
prise, only  lent  a  building  to  the  mana- 
gers, but  gave  them  no  money.  The 
individual  subscriptions,  made  mostly 
in  Philadelphia,  among  the  railroads, 
hotels,  and  prominent  business  men  to 
be  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the  fair, 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  a  fourth  part 
of  the  expenses.  It  is  true  that  Congress 
came  to  the  rescue  with  (1,500,000  in 
money^-a  gift  for  misceUimeouB  uses 
worth  to  the  commission  double  as  much 
as  the  same  amoaa|.^^^t^ii(form  of  the 
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small  art  gallery  erected  by  the  Philadel- 
phia  council  and  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. But  though  Mr.  John  Welsh  says, 
"To  the  United  States,  through  Con- 
gress, we  are  indebted  for  the  aid  which 
crowned  our  success,"  yet  to  have  se- 
cured that  aid  after  pledges  on  the  one 
side  not  to  ask  and  on  the  other  not  to 
gire  it  was  plucking  vkstory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat. 

This  uphill  work  fell  almost  wholly  on 
the  Pennsylvania  managers  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Finance.  But  without 
an  additional  quality,  their  tact  and  vigor 
in  raising  funds  might  have  been  fruit- 
less. This  added  talent  was  prudence  in 
laying  out  their  scanty  resources.  The 
main  buildings  are  marvels  and  models 
of  cheapness.  The  only  expensive  ones 
are  those  owned  and  to  be  kept  by  the 
city  and  State— the  rest,  such  as  the  great 
industrial  palace  and  the  hall  of  agricul* 
ture,  are  wonderful  for  producing  a 
satisfying  effect  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
They  are,  says  one  authority,  **  triumphs 
of  economy  in  the  skilful  use  of  materi- 
als." The  resolution  with  which,  at  the 
moment  of  exigency,  the  original  plans 
were  out  down  in  cost  is  most  creditable. 
A  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  of  for- 
eign nations,  State  commissioners,  the 
trades,  and  various  advertising  schemes, 
lend  fulness  and  variety  to  the  scene; 
the  Art  Gallery  and  Horticultural  Hall 
give  it  solidity  and  beauty.  In  fine,  few 
would  suspect  that  the  Centennial  trea- 
sury only  had  about  four  million  dollars 
of  its  own  wherewith  to  create  this  city 
of  Renders;  that  nearly  half  a  million 
of  this  scanty  sum  went  to  the  pay 
and  ofllce  expenses  of  the  management 
and  its  clerks;  and  that  vast  sums  were 
laid  out  simply  on  grading,  draining, 
bridging,  and  beautifying  Fairmount 
Pftrk  at  the  parts  used  by  the  Bxhibi- 
tion. 

Indeed,  had  people  known  the  strait- 
ness  of  its  resources,  some  of  them  might 
have  urged  dropping  the  fair  and  honor- 
ing the  centenary  otherwise.  When 
Congress  enacted  that  the  President's  in- 
vitation to  foreign  nations  should  not  be 
sent  untU  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
had  certified  that  ample  means  were  pro* 
vided  for  the  buildings,  Governor  Hart- 
raaft  at  once  risked  a  prematura  certifi- 
cate of  that  fact,  although  but  a  trifling 
part  of  the  needed  money  had   been 


raised,  and  not  one  building,  I  believe, 
had  been  begun  or  contracted  for;  but 
the  audacious  stroke  committed  our  Gov- 
ernment eady  to  the  enterprise.  When, 
last  winter,  the  managers  besought  Con- 
gress for  aid,  they  were  able  to  say  that 
"all  bills  on  account  of  the  Exhibition 
had  thus  far  been  paid.''  But  two  or 
three  months  later  it  became  clear  from 
their  report  that  they  had  been  at  that 
time  in  debt;  that  in  saying  "all  bills 
wera  paid"  they  had  meant  only  "all 
presented  bills»*'  and  had  arranged  with 
creditors  that  many  of  the  bills  should 
not  be  "presented";  and  further,  that 
regarding  the  bills  presented,  some  had 
been  paid  by  obtaining  loans,  the  sum  of 
$880,000  having  been  borrowed,  of  which, 
up  to  April  1,  the  receipt  of  a  half  mil- 
lion Government  instalment  had  allowed 
(140,000  to  be  paid  back.  And  these 
ara  only  samples  of  the  courage  and 
adroitness  with  which  this  project  has 
been  driven  over  all  obstacles  to  a  suc- 
cess that  brings  great  honor  to  the  whole 
country,  but  most  of  all  to  the  State  and 
city  in  which  it  is  held. 

Let  us  add  that  this  many-sided  suc- 
cess came  within  a  hair  of  being  to  a 
certain  extent  a  recorded  failure.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  "failure,"  but  "recorded 
failure."  It  happened  this  way:  The  lo- 
cal press  had  been  limited  to  "two 
passes  for  each  paper  " ;  while  of  the  rov- 
ing herd  of  Bohemian  correspondents 
only  '*  accredited  ropfesentatives  "  were 
eligible  to  dopu/mor^uttfn  privileges.  Vol- 
canic indignation  broke  out,  and  the  Exhi- 
bition was  possibly  in  some  danger  of 
passing  into  newspaper  history  (and 
hence  of  course  into  all  history)  pilloried 
by  some  crtUcs  as  a  "  miserably  misman- 
aged monstrosity"  or  as  a  " farcical  fix- 
zle,"  when  by  good  luck  a  man  of  the 
managers  proved  equal  to  the  crisis. 
This  was  a  famous  and  prodigious  adver- 
tiser, who  impulsively  said  to  his  feUow 
members  of  the  Finance  Board :  * '  Gentle- 
men, give  the  press  buahela  of  tickets  if 
they  want  them."  He  spoke  vrith  au- 
thority; he  was  an  expert;  and  the  great 
fair  of  1876,  already  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess, became  also  a  "  recorded  "  success. 


HUBRAHS. 
Ih  this  jubilee  or  "hurrah"  year  d 
ours  it  is  odd  to  note  the  babel  of  cosmo- 
politan throngs  like  those  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  giving  yent  to  ezdamations  of  ioy 
or  excitement.  The  French  tfwe  and 
even  the  Italian  viva  are  thin  and  tame, 
at  least  to  English  ears,  beside  onr  roar- 
ing '^hurrah";  but  the  Germans  get  a 
broad,  sonorous  vowel  Like  ours  in  their 
national  shouts.  *' Hurrah"  must  pux- 
xie  foreigners— as,  for  that  matter,  it 
might  puzzle  us,  were  we  to  think  of  it. 
What  does  ''hurrah"  mean  anyway? 
When  half  a  million  of  us  '<  hurrah  **  all 
daj  over  somebody  or  something  that 
pleases  us,  why,  except  for  custom,  do 
we  choose  that  word?  The  political  man- 
ager introduces  to  us  the  orator  of  the 
evening,  and  proposes  "three  rousing 
cheers  for  an  honest  man,  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  Colonel  Telemachus  J. 
Grub!"  Whereupon  we  yell  "Hur- 
rah !  **  three  times  at  Telemachus,  who 
is  in  fact  "cheered"  by  this  process. 
Kay,  he  is  thrice  cheered,  as  the  master 
of  ceremonies  has  ordered.  And,  by  the 
way,  why  do  we  always  give  "three" 
cheers— not  two,  and  never  four  (except 
in  a  state  of  inebriety  or  under  an  excite- 
ment which  prevents  nice  counting),  but, 
with  arithmetical  accuracy,  exactly  one, 
two,  three  ?  Sometimes  tiie  proposer  of 
cheers  even  counts  them  for  us,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  the  number.  If  we  under- 
take to  double  the  applause,  we  invaria- 
bly go  by  multiples  of  this  mystic  three — 
"  Three  more,"  we  cry ;  or  else,  leaping 
the  six,  we  at  once. reach  "three  times 
three;"  and  "Nine  cheers,  now,  for 
John  Henry  Smith ! "  is  about  the  cli- 
max of  popular  favor.  A  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  should  so  forget  the 
proprieties  as  to  call  for  "Ave  cheers "  or 
"  ten  cheers,"  would  be  justly  set  down 
as  an  idiot  or  lunatic;  still,  if  you  come 
to  the  kernel,  why  not  ten  as  well  as  nine  ? 
But,  as  I  said,  the  main  reflection  on 
this  word  of  the  year  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  yell  it— generation  after 
generation  of  us— a  million  times,  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  we  say.  Now, 
the  Frenchman's  vive  NapoUanl  the 
Italian's  viva  Garibaldi  /  at  least  carry 
their  meaning  very  plainly.  Still,  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
Boflsi  was  Ikying  "Hamlet"  in  Paris, 
some  students  gave  him  a  book  and  a 
wreath  of  laurels.  Cries  of  "  Vive  Ros- 
si ! "  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  house; 
but  Bossiy  say  the  French  papers,  thank- 


ed the  people  and  asked  them  to  cry 
rather  "Vive  Lemaitre!"  in  honor  of 
the  great  actor  who  lud  been  buried  that 
day.  Shouting  "long  life"  to  a  dead 
man  would  seem  to  show  that  vive  is  a 
cry  not  much  more  serviceable  than  hur- 
rah. But,  to  say  the  truth,  few  people 
ever  do  "hurrah."  They  may,  and  usu- 
ally do  "  hooray  "  in  large  crowds ;  some 
of  them  "  hooraw  I "  At  Harvard,  it  ap- 
pears, they  "'rah I"  in  these  modem 
days,  though  why  thoy  should  do  so  is 
not  clear.  Then,  besides  this  bark  of 
Harvard  there  is  the  supplementary 
marl  or  growl  of  the  "  three  cheers  and 
a  tiger"  which  firemen  and  militia  in- 
dulge; what  the  "tiger"  means  is  a 
mystery.  Altogether,  it  is  plain  that 
only  a  few  purists  "hurrah"  after  alL 
Newspapers  frequently  speak  of  loud 
"huzzas"  being  heard  at  public  meet- 
ings and  processions.  I  never  had  the 
fortune  to  hear  a  "huzza,"  but  would 
hardly  question  that  the  newspi4;>er  re- 
porters hear  them.  It  seems  that  there 
really  were  "  huzzas  "  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pages  of 
Pope  and  Addison. 

SAFE  CELEBSnr. 
To  people  ambitious  of  posthumous 
fame  (and  who  of  us  is  not  7)  there  is 
something  fascinating  in  the  "  Centen- 
nial Safe  "  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition* 
For  a  ridiculously  small  sum,  a  mere 
pittance,  anybody  may  have  his  auto- 
graph locked  up  in  this  iron  box,  kept 
from  the  tooth  of  time  until  the  year 
1976,  and  then  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
posterity.  Rarely  is  such  a  chance  given 
to  become  illustrious  on  cheap  terms.  It 
is  economical,  universal,  infallible.  It 
brings  immortality  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  of  us,  and  the  price  is,  we 
will  say,  five  dollars  a  head.  Think  of  it ! 
Five  dollars  for  a  century  of  fame  1  Was 
ever  anything  so  tempting  heard  of  ?  No 
poor  but  aspiring  man  has  a  purse  too 
scanty  for  this.  Timothy  Tubbs  writes 
his  signature  (or  haply  makes  his  x  mark) 
in  the  sacred  tome,  with  a  gold  pen  and 
a  silver  inkstand,  and  thereupon  without 
more  ado  sails  down  the  stream  of  glory. 
Two  men  celebrated  for  integrity — name* 
ly.  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Simon  Cam- 
eron—" are  to  be  invited  to  put  the  pens 
in  the  safe"  after  all  the  ambitious 
Tubbses  shall  have  finished  spluttering. 
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And  oh,  what  will  be  the  admiration,  the 
awe  of  posterity  when,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  it  shall  open  the  chest,  and  find 
there  the  sign-manual  of  the  renowned 
Tubbs  (if  the  ink  holds),  in  all  its  glory! 
This,  this  alone  were  worth  living  to  see 
—and  all,  gentlemen,  going  for  fire  dol- 
lars. 

Such  a  project  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  four  grades  of  glory  which  the 
Washington  monument  society  proposed 
a  few  years  since.  These  were,  your 
name  in  solitary  g^randeur  on  a  bloc^  of 
the  monument,  for  $5,000;  your  name 
among  others  on  a  block,  for  $2,500; 
your  name  on  a  tablet  inside  the  monu- 
ment, for  $1,000;  your  name  "perpetu- 
ally recorded  "  in  the  archives,  for  $100. 
But  though  the  society  declared  that  a 
block  inscribed,  for  example,  Peter  Piper, 
$5,000,  "would  secure  immortality  be- 
yond a  perad venture,"  yet  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  price  was  too  high.  What 
our  countrymen  want  is  cheap  fame ;  even 
$100  for  archiveal  immortality  seemed 
like  extortion,  and  so  that  scheme  came 
to  naught.  But  look,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  "Centennial  Safe"  celebrity,  fur- 
nished at  a  price  which  one  absolutely 
blushes  to  name. 

With  money  enough  in  his  purse  any 
man  may  have  immortality.  He  can  set 
up  his  statue  in  the  market-place;  can 
build  a  pillar  more  enduring  than  his 
brass;  can  found  a  church  or  a  charity. 
But  some  countrymen  of  ours  are  bent  on 
buying  fame  at  auction  prices.  Our  cities 
shine  with  Smith  avenues.  Brown  boule- 
vards, and  Robinson  terraces.  We  find 
the  portraits  of  "  living  originals  "  on 
currency  notes  and  revenue  stamps. 
Congress  had  actually  to  pass  a  law  for- 
bidding portraits  to  be  put  on  "any 
bonds,  securities,  notes-,  and  fractionid 
or  postal  currency  of  the  United  States 
while  the  original  is  living";  and  no 
sooner  had  this  been  done  than  "living 
originals  '*  put  their  faces,  for  contempo- 
rary admiration  and  posthumous  fame, 
on  the  revenue  stamps,  because  these  had 
not  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Public  schools,  as  centres  of  education, 
are  naturally  the  prey  of  persons  ardent 
for  immortality  at  moderate  rates.  In 
some  cities  you  find  upon  the  schoolhouses 
such  inscriptions  as,  "Charles  Henry 
TIttiboy  School:   Founded,  1864";  or 


"J.  W.  Smith  School:  A.  D.  1871." 
Should  you  ask  the  urchins  around  the 
sohoolhouse  who  Mi.  Tittiboy  is,  prob- 
ably not  one  in  a  hundred  could  telL 
They  might  guess  him  to  be  a  grocer  or  a 
general  (I  did  not  mean,  by  the  way,  to 
bring  in  quite  so  soon  the  point  that 
cheap  fame  is  often  baffled  after  all)  or, 
at  best,  one  boy  might  have  heard  of  him 
as  a  ward  politician,  or  more  likely  yet 
as  a  school-committee  man. 

Of  course  when  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Drew, 
a  Cornell  founds  a  university,  there  is  no 
question  of  cheap  fame — ^that  belongs  to 
a  different  subject;  but  seeing  the  other 
day  that  the  new  Nashville  colored  col- 
lege had  been  named  in  honor  of  General 
Clinton  B.  Fiske,  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  christen  such 
seminaries  with  the  names  of  "living 
originals,"  as  the  statute  phrase  goes,  es- 
pecially when  the  said  originals  are  still 
deep  in  politics.  Some  day,  should  their 
patron  saints  be  mixed  up  with  Indian 
rings  or  Oridita  MobilierSf  what  would  be 
the  lesson  for  the  young  students  ?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  Nashville  in- 
stitution had  been  named,  a  few  months 
since,  for  W.  W.  Belknap  instead  of  C. 
B.  Fiske:  would  it  not  already  be  in  bad 
odor  ?  These,  I  say,  are  the  perils  of  so 
baptizing  schools ;  because  a  W.  M.  Tweed 
school  might  make  queer  confusion  for 
its  pupils  regarding  the  name  first  set  up 
for  their  worship  and  then  torn  down  in 
disgrace.  And  it  is  not  much  wiser  to 
furnish  schoolhouses  for  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  mere  nobodies. 

The  annual  medal  for  public  schools  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  methods  of 
ensuring  posthumous  fame.  With  a  gift 
of  $1,000  in  trust,  a  man  may  hand  down 
his  name  on  medals  for  ever.  The  inter- 
est, say  $60,  is  devoted  each  year  to  a 
dozen  or  twenty  thin  silver  medals,  and 
on  eaqh  is  engraved  the  giver*s  name. 
The  medab  are  divided  among  a  dozen 
schools;  there  are  great  ceremonies  of 
competition  and  award,  and  ten  thou- 
sand children  learn  every  year  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  giver.  Compared  with  this 
device,  the  way  that  some  rich  men  have 
of  giving  now  and  then  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  this  charity,  and  bequeathing 
twenty  to  the  other,  is  but  weak  and 
ephemeral — viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  cheap  posthumous  fame. 

Philip  QuiLiB^.Le 
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POIBONOUS  MIUL 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  milk  of 
o6ws  suffering  from  the  foot  and  month 
disease  is  sometimes  poisonous  to  calves 
and  pigs  fed  on  it  The  change  from 
nourishing  to  poisonous  properties  takes 
place  suddenly,  but  fortunately  it  does 
not  always  occur,  and  is  confined  to  the 
first  three  days  of  sickness.  Dr.  Blyth 
has  inrestigated  the  milk  taken  from 
cows  in  this  condition,  and  finds  it  altered 
in  two  ways.  The  composition  changes ; 
a  marked  deficiency  of  fat  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  "solids  not  fat " 
being  the  most  noticeable.  But  the 
most  serious  alteration  was  in  the  micro- 
scopical characters  of  the  milk.  Dr. 
Blyth  says:  '*If  milk  be  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  the  disease,  and  microscopi- 
cally examined,  no  abnormal  elements 
whatever  may  be  discovered  in  it;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  milk  glob- 
ules remaining  free  and  separate,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  they  show  a  tendency  to 
aggregate  into  groups;  in  other  words, 
the  first  stage  is  ciggregcUion  of  the  milk 
earpuaclea.  About  the  third  day  some 
new  elements  not  hitherto  described 
make  their  appearance.  These  consist  of 
elongated,  flattened,  highly  refractive 
bodies,  ranging  in  length  from  1-800 
to  1-1000  of  an  inch.  In  some  there 
are  contractions  at  intervals,  which  at 
first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  a  divis- 
ion into  cells,  but  this  is  not  so ;  it  would 
rather  appear  to  be  the  contraction  of  a 
sarcode  (?)  materiaL'*  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day  these  disappear,  or  be- 
come few  in  number,  though  increased  in 
size,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  mUk 
after  the  third  day. 

Another  investigator,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thomas,  says  that  a  singular  property  of 
this  milk  is  its  tendency  to  form  butter. 
The  fat  globules  are  larger  than  in 
healthy  milk,  and  when  the  disease  is  ad- 
vanced they  rise  to  the  surface,  not  as 
oream,  but  as  almost  pure  butter.  The 
film  which  envelopes  the  particles  of  fat 
appears  to  be  glairy  and  mucu»-like, 
and  when  the  surfaces  are  brought  in 


contact  they  adhere.  It  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  agitate  the  liquid  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  obtain  from  a  pint  of  milk  a 
lump  of  butter  weighing  an  ounce  or 
more.  Mr.  Thomas  considers  this  pecu- 
liarity to  be  due  to  a  modification  of  the 
casein  present. 

The  effect  of  using  this  diseased  food  is 
very  serious.  "It  would  appear  then," 
says  Dr.  Blyth,  "that  the  warm  milk 
acts  first  as  a  local  irritant,  and  then  the 
specific  germ  of  the  disease  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  and  determines  to  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  tongue;  the  gorged  kidneys 
no  longer  fulfil  their  office  of  depura- 
tion; there  is  an  excessive  outpour  of 
fluid  into  the  bronchial  tubes;  and  the 
animal  dies,  for  the  most  part  suffocated, 
but  partly  also  from  the  impure  blood 
circulating  in  the  nervous  centres."  The 
serious  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
the  use  of  this  milk  are  shown  by  the 
breaking  out  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoidal 
character  in  a  small  Lancashire  village 
of  some  600  inhabitants,  where  160  peo- 
ple were  taken  ill.  It  was  conclusively 
shown  that  the  poison  came  from  milk 
which  had  been  furnished  by  a  sick  cow. 


BPIDBiaCS  AlfD  DRAINAOB. 
The  English  city  of  Leicester  is  sub- 
ject to  a  yearly  epidemic  of  diarrhoea 
among  infiuits,  which  is  so  disastrous  in 
its  effects  as  to  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  total  death  rate  of  the  place. 
The  epidemic  of  1876  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  two  physicians,  who  find  that 
the  health  of  the  adult  population  is 
good,  and  that  the  disease  among  the  in- 
fants is  a  "  specific  diarrhoea  "  which  pre- 
vails in  July,  August,  and  September. 
Wealthy  people  are  exempt  from  fatal 
results,  but  it  is  not  the  poorest  class  nor 
the  most  crowded  population  that  suf- 
fers most.  A  careful  study  of  the  city 
maps  shows  that  the  disease  is  direotly 
connected  with  bad  drainage,  imperfect 
sewers,  and  artificial  soil  containing  pu- 
trefying matter.  The  force  of  the  epi- 
demic is  directly  proportioned  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  locality  in  these  respects. 
Where  the  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil 
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nataral,  the  disease  does  not  appear; 
where  the  bad  drainage  or  bad  soil  is 
found  to  a  moderate  extent^  the  disease 
is  found;  and  when  both  are  exoessively 
bad  over  an  extensive  district^  it  becomes 
a  virulent  epidemic.  The  phjsioianSy 
therefore,  recommend  the  thorou^ 
drainage  of  the  subsoil,  the  rectifloation 
of  the  sewers  so  as  to  obtain  a  free  out- 
fall, and  the  prevention  of  bad  filling. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  which 
go  to  prove  that  the  comfortable  and  ap> 
parently  cleanly  modem  system  of  city 
sewerage  is  really  a  great  eviL  In  qnte 
of  the  offensiveness  which  might  be  sup> 
posed  to  result  from  life  in  a  crowded 
city  without  sewers,  it  seems  to  be  a 
healthier  way  of  life  than  the  more  clean- 
ly and  expensive  system  of  house  drain- 
age, which  distinguishes  modem  life  so 
sharply  from  that  in  ancient  times.  A 
physician  says  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  : 
**  in  one  part  of  it,  congregated  together 
and  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  pecu- 
lation, there  are,  according  to  the  corpo- 
ration return  for  1874,  no  less  than  14,- 
819  houses  or  dwellings— many  under 
one  roof,  on  the  '  flat '  system— in  which 
there  are  no  house  connections  whatever 
with  the  street  sewers,  and  consequently 
no  waterndosets.  To  this  day,  therefore, 
all  the  exorementitious  and  other  refuse 
of  the  inhabitants  is  collected  in  pails  or 
pans,  and  remains  in  their  midst,  gener- 
ally in  a  partitioned-ofl  comer  of  the 
living  room,  until  the  next  day,  when  it 
is  taken  down  to  the  streets  and  emptied 
into  the  corporation  carts.  Drmikea 
and  vicious  though  the  population  be, 
herded  together  like  sheep,  and  with  the 
filth  collected  and  kept  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  their  very  midst,  it  is  a  renuirk- 
able  fact  that  typhoid  fever  and  diphthe- 
ria are  simply  unknown  in  these  wretch- 
ed hovels."  But  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  sewer  system  in  cities  will  be 
generally  abandoned  for  the  offensive 
method  described,  however  great  might 
be  the  improvement  to  health.  The 
problem  presented  to  sanitarians  is  not 
to  abandon,  but  to  perfect  sewerage,  and 
make  it  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an 
agent  of  health. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  AUBORA. 

Pbofmsok  LumtkOm  of  Helsingfors, 
Sweden,  conceives  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  aurora  borealis  may  be  explained 


by  similar  effects  in  Geissler  tubes.  Air 
acquires  its  maximum  conductivity  at  a 
pressure  of  five  to  ten  millimetres,  or 
say  one«ev«nth  to  one-fourteenth  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  He  looks  upon  the 
air  in  the  upper  regions,  where  it  is  rare- 
fled  to  this  point,  as  forming  a  great 
conductor  concentric  with  the  earth. 
The  aurora  depends  upon  an  accumula- 
tion of  atmospheric  electricity  at  the 
poles,  where  the  height  of  this  rarefied 
stratum  is  2, 100  miles  less,  its  electric  den^ 
sity  9  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  force  of 
the  earth's  attraction  42  per  cent,  greater 
than  At  the  equator.  The  aurora  results 
from  the  combination  of  this  accumulated 
electricity  with  that  of  the  earth.  But 
though  this  theory  makes  the  aurora  en- 
tirely a  terrestrial  phenomenon,  he  also 
admits  the  possibility  of  an  intimate  con- 
nection of  auroras  and  the  sun's  action. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS. 
Jx  an  address  on  the  proposed  federa- 
tion of  the  South  African  colonies.  Gene- 
ral Bisset  of  the  British  army  recounts 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  became  fastened  upon 
a  tribe  in  which  it  was  before  unknown. 
The  whole  story  answers  so  perfectly  the 
ideal  which  has  been  presented  by  eth- 
nologists as  the  possible  and  even  prob- 
able history  of  such  transactions  that  it 
is  worth  giving  in  fidl.  The  son  of  a 
Kafiftr  chief,  being  forced  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, took  refuge  in  the  Britbh  colonial 
army.  When  restored  to  his  kingdom 
he  organized  the  first  body  of  disciplined 
troops  savage  Africa  had  ever  possessed. 
One  of  his  captains  perfected  the  system, 
and  succeeding  him,  began  a  war  of 
extermination  on  all  the  neighboring 
tribes.  His  intention  was  to  destroy 
every  human  being  that  did  not  yield  him 
allegiance,  and  his  power  rapidly  extend- 
ed by  the  adhesion  of  tribes  which  were 
Immediately  turned  into  agents  for  fresh 
conquests.  He  entered  Natal,  and  fam- 
ine fell  upon  the  country.  *  *  No  wonder, 
therefore,''  says  General  Bisset,  ''that 
the  country  became  depopulated,  and 
filled  with  the  dead  and  dying,  and  as 
the  remnant  of  the  old  residents  express 
it  to  this  day,  'The  assaigai  (spear) 
killed  the  people,  but  hunger  killed  the 
country.'  One  would  think  this  bad 
enough,  but  worse  befell  these  poor  cre»- 
turesL  for  one  man,  more  v^e  than  the 
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rest,  ooncdTod  the  horrible  idea  of  feed« 
ing  on  his  fellow  man.  Kambersof  starr- 
ing wretches  soon  rallied  round  him,  and 
formed  a  band  of  cannibals,  augmented 
bj  similar  bands  in  other  parts  of  the 
oountrj,  who  hunted  for  human  beings 
as  dogs  hunt  for  game,  and  thus  acquired 
a  taste  for  human  flesh,  which  continued 
long  after  the  necessity  ceased.  They 
became  so  formidable  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  emi- 
grant farmers,  m  1887,  that  the  last  of 
their  bands  were  dislodged  from  the 
B^gersberg  and  driren  out  of  the  coun- 
trj;  and  old  men  still  alive  relate  their 
escape  from  the  hands  of  these  cannibals, 
after  hearing  themselves  discussed  as  to 
whether  they  would,  when  killed,  eat 
tender  or  tough." 

Of  another  tribe  he  says:  ''The  tribe 
itsdlf  is  of  recent  origin,  and  became  pow- 
erful from  the  ability  of  the  chief,  Mo- 
shesh.  .  •  .  Moshesh  partly  made 
his  tribe  by  what  is  called  'lending 
wires  *  to  his  people.  The  African  cus- 
tom is  to  buy  your  wife,  and  when  a 
follower  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  he  would  go  to  the  chief,  who 
would  buy  the  wife  for  him,  and  accord- 
ing to  native  law,  the  children  would  owe 
double  allegiance  to  the  chieL" 

HAIL  IN  THB  8FBAT  OF  A  FALL. 
The  examples  lately  given  of  the  cool- 
ing effects  of  evaporation  are  enforced 
by  some  obeervations  made  in  the  Yo- 
semite  valley  by  Mr.  W.H.  Brewer.  The 
spray  of  the  Tosemite  faU  is  found  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  sdid  hail- 
stones even  in  summM*,  whem  the  abr 
through  which  the  hail  flies  has  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  70  degrees.  In  its  upper 
part  the  fall  makes  one  grand  leap  to  a 
depth  of  1,650  feet,  completing  another 
1,000  feet  of  descent  by  a  series  of  cas* 
cades.  At  the  time  of  the  observation, 
in  April  last,  the  volume  of  water  was 
850  to  850  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  in 
the  trem^idous  fall  this  grei^  mass  was 
00  completely  atomised  as  to  fall  in  mere 
spray.  But  in  thus  breaking  up  it  did 
not  lose  its  force.  "  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  us,"  says  Mr.  Brewer, 
'*the  dear  stream  leaped  out  into  the  air 
and  was  soon  torn  into  spray.  It  seemed 
as  mobile  as  smoke,  and  assumed  new 
varieties  of  outline  each  instant,  so  light 
and  airy  that  it  seemed  as  eiMily  swayed 


by  wiad  as  lace,  yet  it  struck  with  deaf- 
ening thunder;  the  concussion  was  per- 
ceptible through  the  granite  for  some 
distance,  and  it  was  only  by  this  that  the 
vast  forces  involved  were  appreciated.'* 
This  mass  of  spray  increases  in  bulk  as 
it  descends,  the  base  being  several  times 
wider  and  thicker  than  the  top,  and  yet, 
contrary  to  the  usual  fact  that  high  cones 
are  much  foreidiortened  when  viewed 
from  the  base,  this  cone  of  mist  seems  to 
be  of  almost  limitless  height.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  hail  fcnmation  given  by 
Mr.  Brewer  is  as  follows:  The  water  of 
the  stream,  derived  from  melting  snows, 
at  an  altitude  of  6,600  feet  above  the 
ocean,  has  a  temperature  of  about  83 
deg.  F.  In  its  fall  it  appears  to  be  atom- 
ised for  1,200  or  1,500  feet  of  its  descent 
**  A  great  volume  of  air  is  drawn  into 
this  great,  falling  mass  along  its  whole 
course,  the  sheet  spreading  as  it  descends. 
The  quantity  of  air  is  so  great  that  it 
pours  outward  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  is  very  perceptible  as  a  cool 
current  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
the  base  of  the  upper  f  alL  The  air  as 
sucked  into  the  faU  is  immediately  cooled 
to  83  deg.  by  the  ice-cold  water.  As  it 
passes  in  it  is  very  dry,  and  the  rapid 
saturation  within  the  sheet  is  sufficient 
to  freeze  a  portion  of  the  drops."  Thus 
Mr.  Brewer  assigns  the  fonnation  of  the 
hail  to  evaporation.  Professor  John  Le 
Conte  thinks  that  the  cooled  air  may  be 
compressed  in  the  base  of  the  fall,  and 
on  being  liberated  coob  and  freezes  a 
part  of  the  spray  by  the  absorption  of 
heat  as  it  expands. 

THB  GBBAT  PABI8  TELSBCOTE, 
Thx  astronomical  observatory  at  Paris 
has  at  length  received  the  great  reflect- 
ing telescope  the  construction  of  which 
vras  begun  by  Foucault  eleven  years  ago. 
This  instrument  is  the  crown  of  that 
great  physicist's  labors.  In  1855  he  was 
charged  with  the  grinding  of  two  large 
disks  of  crown  and  flint  glass  intended 
for  a  refracting  telescope,  and  the  stu- 
dies made  for  this  purpose  led  him  to  the 
construction  of  mirrors  from  glass  with 
a  silvered  mrtace.  The  advantages  oi 
glass  are  its  lightness  and  comparative 
permanence  of  shape.  A  course  of  ten- 
tative investigation  into  optical  laws  en- 
abled him  to  construct  mirrors  which  had 
a  focal  distance  of  only  six  times  their 
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diameter,  and  the  size  was  giadnallj  in- 
creased from  16  to  82  inches  aperture. 
The  last  of  these  is  at  Marseilles,  and 
with  it  the  achievements  of  Hersohel  and 
Lord  Bosse  with  their  huge  instmments 
have  been  not  only  equalled,  but  entirely 
surpassed.  It  was  but  natural  that  Fou- 
cault  should  wish  to  carry  his  results  to 
their  highest  development,  and  in  1865  a 
block  of  glass  weighing  about  1,500 
pounds  and  intended  for  a  mirror  of  48 
inches  diameter  was  cast  at  St.  Gobain 
by  order  of  Le  Verrier.  It  is  this  specu- 
lum, with  its  tube  of  about  24  feet  in 
length,  that  has  just  been  finished. 
Foucault  designed  the  admirable  ma- 
chinery, but  dying  in  1868,  his  pupil 
Adolphe  Martin  was  intrusted  with  the 
finishing  of  the  mirror,  and  M.  Wolf 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  work. 
The  tube  is  of  iron,  the  centre  being 
an  iron  casting  ten  feet  long,  and  the 
ends  formed  of  twelve  wrought-iron 
plates  bent  to  the  proper  curvature  and 
bound  together  by  two  wrought-iron 
rings.  The  whole  weighs  about  two  and 
a  half  tons.  The  mirror  and  the  eye- 
piece with  their  mounting  weigh  a  ton 
and  a  half.  The  problem  presented  to 
M.  Wolf  was  to  so  construct  this  tube  of 
four  tons  that  when  hanging  by  its  cen- 
tre it  should  not  in  the  most  unfavorable 
position  bend  more  than  one  millimetre, 
or  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  in  its 
whole  length.  This  has  been  successful- 
ly achieved,  and  the  two  mirrors  are 
exactly  centred  in  all  positions.  New- 
ton's system  has  been  employed,  the 
rays  from  the  large  speculum  being 
thrown  upon  a  small  plane  mirror  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  end  of  the  telescope. 
This  mirror  throws  the  image  to  one  side. 
.  The  mounting  is  equatorial,  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  tube  together  weigh  ten  tons. 
The  telescope  is  swung  from  a  tower 
around  which  revolves  a  stairway  placed 
on  a  railway,  and  on  the  top  platform  of 
which  the  observer  takes  his  stand.  A 
movable  house  is  made  in  two  halves 
which  can  be  run  up  on  rails  to  cover 
the  instrument.  At  present  the  mirror 
is  ground,  but  not  silvered.  Even  in  its 
unfinished  state  the  mirror  gives  suffi- 
cient reflection  to  make  the  feeblest  stars 
visible.  When  completed  it  will  trans- 
mit 91  per  cent,  of  the  light  it  receives. 
The  cost  of  this  noble  instrument  was 
190,000  francs,  and  if  its  powers  exceed 


those  of  the  82-inch  mirror  at  Marseilles 
as  much  as  its  size  does,  it  must  be  une- 
qualled for  performance.  M.  Wolf  will 
have  charge  of  it. 

The  next  step  of  the  French  astrono- 
mers will  be  the  completion  of  the  re- 
fracting telescope,  the  glasses  for  which 
were  purchased  no  less  than  twenty-one 
years  ago.  It  will  have  an  aperture  of 
80  inches  and  a  length  of  53  feet,  and 
will  be  as  imique  in  its  class  as  the  re- 
flecting telescope  just  completed  is 
among  its  kind. 


ABCnC  FOGS. 

The  eager  speculation  which  has  been 
indulged  in  upon  the  conditions  which 
must  have  existed  in  glacial  times  may 
receive  some  guidance  from  the  state  of 
things  at  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  Beh- 
ring's  Strait.  Lying  with  their  most 
southerly  point  in  lat.  57  deg.  8  min.  N., 
they  would  be  entirely  inhospitable  from 
the  rigor  of  their  winter  were  it  not  that 
their  shores  are  bathed  by  the  warm  Pa- 
ciflc  current.  This  conjunction  of  warm 
water  and  cold  air  gives  rise  to  incessant 
fogs  from  April  to  August,  which  is  one 
of  the  supposed  features  of  a  continental 
ice  cap  in  summer.  This  ''cool,  moist, 
shady,  gray  fog  *'  wraps  the  islands  in  a 
protecting  blanket.  With  the  thermom- 
eter but  one  degree  above  freezing,  the 
snow  melts  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  a  few  days  of  April  or  May  weather, 
with  the  thermometer  at  84  deg.  or  86 
deg,  F.,  will  be  sufficient  to  start  the 
grass  even  with  melting  drifts  over  it 
and  ground  frozen  for  several  feet  in 
depth  under  it.  In  October  cold  and 
strong  north  winds  clear  the  air,  trans- 
ferring the  fog  probably  to.  more  south- 
erly latitudes. 

THEBKAL  EXPANSION  OF  SEA-WATEB. 
Db.  Cabpxntb&*b  theory  of  a  general 
ocean  circulation  due  to  differences  in 
the  density  of  sea-water  produced  by  es- 
tremes  of  climate  has  made  the  subject 
of  the  thermal  expansion  of  this  liquid 
extremely  important.  The  best  observa- 
tions have  been  those  of  the  late  Prot 
Hubbard,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Ob- 
servatory, but  the  subject  has  now  been 
taken  up  by  Profs.  Thorpe  and  Bucker, 
of  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science. 
They  obtained  water  from  the  Atlantic 
in  latitade*50  deg.  48  min.(N.,  and  lon- 
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gttade  81  d^.  14  min.  W.  Its  speoifio 
^^yity  at  0  deg.  C.  was  1.02867.  Thej 
made  three  sets  of  obseirations  with  the 
natural  water,  and  others  with  the  same 
diluted  to  sp.  gr.  1.020  and  1.025,  and 
another  quantity  concentrated  by  evap- 
oiation  to  sp.  gr.  1.088.  The  reason  for 
manipulating  the  water  for  the  latter 
series  of  obsenrations  was  that  the  Chal- 
lenger expedition  has  found  the  speciflo 
gravity  of  sea-waters  to  vary  between 
1.0278  and  1.0240.  The  diluted  and  the 
concentrated  waters  therefore  represent 
extremes.  The  mode  of  testing  the  ex- 
pansion was  by  enclosing  the  water  in 
thermometer-shaped  vessels,  called  dila- 
tometers,  accurately  calibrated  and  grad- 
uated. The  experimenters  have  present- 
ed their  results,  with  tables,  details  of  the 
observations,  etc,  to  the  Royal  Society. 
They  do  not  agree  with  Prof.  Hubbard, 
but  point  out  circumstances  which  they 
think  account  for  the  differences.  Dr. 
Carpenter's  views  have  also  been  put  to 
a  practical  test  by  Dr.  Hann,  who  has 
been  working  up  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  German  North  Polar 
Expedition.  These  indicate  that  the 
density  of  sea-water  increases  with  the 
latitude,  both  at  the  surface  and  at  900 
feet  depth.  It  is  therefore  greater  in  the 
pohir  seas  than  at  the  tropics,  and  a 
temperature  compensation  by  unequal 
proportions  of  salt  does  not  exist  This 
excess  of  density  may  determine  the 
heavier  polar  water  toward  the  equator. 
Thus  these  observations,  as  worked  out 
by  Dr.  Hann,  sustain  the  views  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 


A  NOVXL  INQUBBT. 
Tbx  savants  are  laughing  over  the  ac- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  New  Zealand,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
discovery  of  human  remains  which  were 
found  with  bones  of  the  extinct  bird,  the 
moa,  in  a  cave.  The  skeleton  was  natur- 
ally supposed  to  be  of  prehistoric  age, 
dating  from  the  old  stone  period,  and 
was  carefully  deposited  in  a  museum.  It 
was  in  fact  a  scientific  *<find  "  of  great 
interest.  But  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  discovered  that  it  had  relations 
of  great  importance  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  the  Order  Paper  of  the 
Council  contains  the  following  minute: 
''The  Hon.  Mr.  Mantell  rose  to  move. 
That  there  be  laid  upon  thrtable  copies 


of  any  proceedings  at  any  inquest  held 
upon  a  body  found,  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  cave  known  as  the '  Moa 
Bone  Point  Cave,'  at  Sumner,  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  on  Saturday, 
October  19,  1872,  whose  skeleton  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  Christchurch  Muscr 
um.  And,  in  the  event  of  no  such  in- 
quest having  been  held,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment lay  upon  the  table  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  no  inquest  was  held; 
or  assure  the  Council  that  instructions 
will  be  forthwith  issued  to  the  proper 
authorities  to  make  such  inquiry  as  may, 
if  possible,  lead  to  the  identification  of 
the  individual  whose  body  was  so  found, 
and  set  at  rest  any  doubts  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  came  by  his  death.'* 
The  scientific  men  would  welcome  the 
coroner  who  should  make  this  discovery. 
Lately  numerous  similar  finds  have  been 
made  of  moa  bones  mingled  with  those 
of  man. 


PREPARATION  OF  ANHJNB  BLACK. 
The  salts  of  vanadium  have  been  found 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
preparation  of  aniline  black,  and  conse- 
quently in  organic  chemistry.  If  one 
centigramme  of  vanadous  chloride  or 
vanadate  of  ammonia  is  introduced  into 
a  normal  mixture  for  aniline  black,  com- 
posed of  100  grammes  water,  8  grammes 
hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  and  8  1-2  to  4 
grammes  chlorate  of  potash,  the  liquor 
quickly  darkens  and  deposits  aniline 
black  abundantly.  In  forty-eight  hours 
the  reaction  is  nearly  complete,  and  the 
fluid  appears  to  have  solidified,  for  the 
water  is  taken  up  by  the  black,  which 
forms  a  thick  paste.  The  black  is  in- 
tense and  beautiful,  and  an  important 
future  for  it  in  dyeing  and  printing  is 
anticipated.  But  this  reaction  is  still 
more  striking  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view.  As  studied  out  by  M.  A.  Guyard, 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant 
reactions  of  chemistry.  One  part  of 
either  vanadous  chloride  or  vanadate  of 
ammonia  will  transform  1,000  parts  of 
hydrochlorate  of  aniline  into  the  aniline 
black.  ''We  make  aniline  black,"  says 
this  chemist,  "Just  as  we  set  fire  to  fuel 
by  means  of  a  match.  The  power  of  the 
vanadium  salts  in  the  production  of  ani- 
line black  is  more  than  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  copper.  The  reason 
of  this  is  intelligible  if  we  kij^w  the  prop- 
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elides  of  Tsnadhim.  There  Is  no  metal 
idiich  passes  more  readily  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  stage  of  oxidation,  and 
retnms  again  to  the  lowest.  Under  the 
feeblest  reducing  inflnenoes  vanadic  oxide 
becomes  vanadoos  oxide,  and  under  the 
faintest  oxidizing  influences  yanadous 
oxide  is  reconverted  into  the  yanadic. 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  power  of 
vanadium,  a  power  so  great  that  the  au- 
thor thought  at  first  he  had  encountered 
a  new  force,  or  at  least  one  of  those  mys- 
terious agencies  called  catalytic;  but  a 
closer  study  of  the  phenomenon  soon  led 
to  its  explanation."  "If  we  introduce 
vanadio  oxide  or  an  alkaline  vanadate 
into  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  the  yana- 
dic  salt  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state 
of  yanadous  oxide  or  chloride.  If  we 
introduce  into  a  mixture  of  an  aniline 
salt  and  of  a  chlorate  1-1000  of  yana- 
dous chloride,  or  of  a  vanadate,  aniline 
black  is  produced  with  the  same  energy." 
In  this  case  the  chlorate  is  decomposed 
with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  and  the 
yanadous  salt  is  peroxidized,  and  effects 
the  transformation  of  the  aniline  salt 
M.  Gkiyard  finds  that  none  but  those 
metals  which  have  at  least  two  degrees 
of  oxidation  in  the  moist  way  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  aniline  black.  Next  to 
vanadium  in  point  of  delicacy  of  reac- 
tion stands  copper,  and  yet  it  has  but 
one  thousandth  pari  the  force  of  vanadi- 
um. With  both  these  metals  the  quanti- 
ty employed  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
disregarded  in  considering  the  composi- 
tion of  the  black.  The  vanadium  aniline 
black  is  the  same  as  the  copper  aniline 
black,  and  neither  contains  vanadium  or 
copper.  The  delicacy  of  this  reaction 
makes  chloride  of  vanadium  the  best  re- 
agent for  aniline,  and  conversely  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  and  chlo- 
rate of  potash  is  the  best  reagent  for 
vanadium.  These  researches  add  force 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hayes  in  the 
universal  diffusion  of  vanadium  in  rooks. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 
LoimoN  received  in  1875  an  average  of 
110,188,787  gallons  of  water  daily,  or 
88.7  gallons  per  head  of  the  population 
of  three  million  persons.  Dr.  Letheby 
reports  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  this  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  he 
thinks  that  a  daily  supply  of  26.8  gallons 
to  each  person,  or  180  gallons  to  each 


household,  is  amply  sufficient.  But 
what  would  New  Yorkers  say  to  this  ? 
In  the  American  city  the  supply  is  100  to 
106  million  gallons  daily,  or  at  least  100 
gallons  to  the  person,  and  the  authorities 
are  contemplating  the  construction  of 
another  aqueduct,  ihe  necessity  for  which 
is  undoubted. 

Four  of  the  water  companies,  fur- 
nishing one-half  of  the  whole,  draw 
their  supply  from  the  Thames,  one  from 
the  Lea,  one  from  the  New  river,  and 
one  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  from 
whidi  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  is 
obtained.  All  the  water  is  very  pure, 
and  of  a  uniform  quality.  The  solid 
matter  in  Thames  water  has,  during  five 
years,  varied  only  from  17.08  to  19.67 
grains  per  gaUon,  and  in  the  Kent  (chalk 
wells)  water,  which  is  the  hardest,  from 
27.21  to  28.17  grains.  Very  oareful 
analyses  are  made  monthly,  and  the  or- 
ganic impurity  is  found  to  be  very  slight, 
the  ammonia  varying  from  0.002  grain 
per  gallon  down  to  nothing,  as  in  three 
companies.  The  nitrogen  present  as  ni- 
trates varies  from  0.806  grain  in  the 
well  water  to  0.142  in  Thames  water. 
The  solid  matter  consists  mainly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the 
London  water  has  just  enough  of  them 
to  be  healthful,  for  waters  oontaining  a 
moderate  degree  of  "hardness  "  are  more 
wholesome  than  those  without.  Com- 
mon salt  is  present  in  but  very  slight 
quantity,  and  this  is  a  proof  that  the 
water  is  free  from  sewage  contamination* 

THE  SEA  OTTER. 
In  Prof.  Elliott's  report  on  Alaska, 
we  are  supplied  with  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  sea  otter,  the  skin  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pelts  taken  by  the  hunter.  In  Alaska, 
where  a  seal's  skin  is  worth  $7,  that  of 
the  sea  otter  is  valued  at  $75.  When 
that  country  was  transferred  by  Sussia, 
the  total  capture  was  about  ^  skins; 
but  in  1873,  under  the  injudicious  free- 
dom allowed  by  our  Government,  the 
number  rose  to  about  4,000.  This  is 
only  a  repetition  of  history,  and  the  re- 
sults cannot  fail  to  be  the  same  as  on  the 
Prybilov  islands.  When  those  were  dis- 
covered in  1787,  two  men  killed  no  less 
than  five  thousand  sea  otters  in  one  year. 
The  next  year  they  were  not  able  to  get 
more   tlum  a  thpusand/^lnd^after  six 
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years  of  this  reckless  slaughter,  not  one 
came  to  the  islands  or  has  come  to  this  da  j. 
In  the  Aleutian  isluids  a  thousand  sea 
otters  were  formerly  killed  yearly,  but  in 
ISM  the  number  had  fallen  off  U>fifUm. 
At  present  the  Saanaoh  island,  islets,  and 
reefs  are  the  great  sea  otter  ground  of  the 
country,  and  since  the  animals  are  oon^ 
stantly  hunted  there,  it  is  probable  thehr 
preference  for  the  spot  is  due  to  some 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  ground  to 
breeding  purposes.  They  rarely  land  on 
the  main  island,  but  hang  about  the  reef^ 
and  are  pursued  in  the  '^bidarkies"  of 
the  natives.  They  are  very  shy,  and  so- 
licitous for  their  young.  The  birth  is 
single,  and  the  pup  is  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  with  a  coat  of  ooarse, 
brownish,  grizzled  fur,  head  and  neck 
grizzled.  The  feet  are  short,  webbed, 
with  nails  like  a  dog,  fore  paws  feeble 
and  small.  As  they  grow  older  the  fur 
becomes  darker,  finer,  thicker,  and  softer, 
and  at  two  years  of  age  they  are  "  prime." 
When  full  grown  the  length  is  three  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  at  most,  and  the  shape 
of  the  body  is  much  like  that  of  a  beaver. 
The  food  is  mostly  clams,  muscles,  and 
sea  urchins,  which  they  manage  to  se- 
cure by  striking  two  shells  together,  held 
in  the  fore  paws.  When  broken  they  suck 
out  tiie  contents.  Crabs,  fish,  and  the 
teaider  fronds  of  sea  weeds  also  form  their 
food.  Unlike  the  seal,  they  are  not  poly- 
gamous. Hunters  say  they  are  very 
playful,  and  that  they  have  seen  them  on 
their  backs  in  the  water  and  tossing  a 
piece  of  sea-weed  up  in  the  air  from  paw 
to  paw,  and  apparently  enjoying  the 
sport  of  catching  it  again  before  it  fell 
into  the  water.  The  mothers  sleep  in  the 
water  on  their  backs,  with  their  young 
clasped  between  their  fore  paws.  If  sur« 
prised,  she  clasps  the  pup  in  her  arms 
and  turns  her  back  on  the  danger.  They 
are  extremely  wary,  and  hunters  when 
they  go  to  Saanach  island  avoid  making 
afire  or  scattering  refuse  food.  Their 
sofBerings,  encamped  for  weeks  on  a  bar- 
ren island  with  no  fire,  and  the  thermo- 
meter below  zero,  are  very  great.  The 
sea  otters  will  take  alarm  from  a  fire 
kindled  four  or  five  miles  to  windward 
of  them,  and  Prof.  Elliot  says  that  *'the 
footstep  of  man  must  be  washed  by 
many  tides  before  its  trace  ceases  to 
alarm  the  animal  and  drive  it  from  land- 
ing there  should  it  approach  for  that 
9 


purpose."  One  method  of  capturing 
them  is  by  '<  spearing  surrounds."  This 
consists  in  surrounding  a  sea  otter  with 
a  party  of  men  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
canoes.  One  canoe  darts  toward  the 
animal,  which  usually  dives.  The  canoe 
stops  over  the  point  where  he  sank, 
while  the  others  range  themselves  in  a 
cirelehalf  a  mile  wide  around  him.  With- 
in fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  he  re- 
appears, and  the  nearest  canoe  moves 
rapidly  toward  him,  which  compels  him 
to  dive  again  before  he  can  recover  him- 
self. This  process  being  repeated,  often 
for  two  or  three  hours,  the  sea  otter  at 
last  suffers  so  much  from  interrupted  re- 
spiration that  he  is  filled  with  gases  and 
cannot  sink. 

XETACHSOMIBM. 
An  English  chemist  has  been  investi- 
gating the  interesting  subject  of  the 
changes  of  color  which  bodies  imdergo 
when  heated.  These  bodies  are  called 
metachromes,  and  the  action  does  not 
include  the  variations  in  intensity  which 
are  due  to  very  high  temperatures,  but 
only  the  assumption  of  a  positively  dif- 
ferent color  at  comparatively  low  tempe- 
ratures. He  arranges  metachromes  in 
two  groups,  those  of  the  zinc-oxide  class, 
which  being  colorless  acquire  a  yellow 
tint  in  being  heated,  and  those  of  the 
borate  of  oo|^per  class,  which  change 
from  one  spectrum  color  to  the  contigu- 
ous one.  The  law  is  that  color  change 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  spectrum 
colors;  when  the  metachrome  is  expand- 
ing, in  the  violet  to  red  order;  when 
contracting,  red  to  violet  order.  For 
instance,  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  be- 
comes darker  as  it  is  heated,  until  at  140 
deg.  C.  it  is  converted  into  the  yellow 
modification;  and  at  higher  temperatures 
this  becomes  darker  until  at  2d0  deg. 
C.  it  is  deep  orange.  The  order  of 
change  is  as  follows:  white,  colorless, 
violet,  indigo,  blue  (metallic  appearance), 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  brown,  black. 
At  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spec- 
trum the  colors  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metallic  appearance.  It  is  evident  that 
metachromism  is  nearly  related  to  allo- 
tropism,  a  body  expanding  through  the 
influence  of  heat  presenting  a  continu- 
ous series  of  allotropes.  Metachromism 
is  due  to  the  storage  of  potential  energy, 
the  author  holding  that  m(^ecular  vibra- 
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tions  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  mani- 
festation of  potential  eneigj.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  carious  question  of  where  the 
change  would  end  by  lowering  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  contracting  metachromeB 
which  change  from  less  to  more  refrang- 
ible colors,  and  thinks  the  change  would 
continue  until  the  absolute  zero  was  reaoh- 
edf  when  aU  would  be  white  or  metallic. 
On  the  other  hand,  starting  from  the  ab- 
solute zero  of  color,  any  expanding  meta- 
chrome  would  give  all  the  hues  as  it  suc- 
ceesiyely  passed  through  the  appropriate 
temperatures. 


ACCUBACY  IN  BEADINO  SCALES. 

Mb.  Petbib  has  sent  to  **  Nature  "  the 
details  of  some  experiments  on  the 
amount  of  error  in  reading  off  scale  divi- 
sions, and  his  results  are  of  practical 
value  to  chemists  and  others  who  fre- 
quently have  work  of  this  kind  to  do, 
and  want  to  do  it  with  accuracy.  He 
finds: 

That  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
accuracy  of  estimation;  yet,  in  persons 
fit  toestimate,  it  may  be  put  at  1-5  up  to 
1-100  of  the  space  on  which  the  position 
of  the  index  was  estimated;  and  there- 
fore as  the  maximum  error  in  some  hun- 
dreds of  readings  is  only  about  three 
times  the  average  error,  it  is  useless  (and, 
worse  than  that,  confusing)  to  have  divi- 
sions smaller  than  20  +  the  quantity 
required  to  be  read.  The  application  of 
this  result  to  surveyors'  rods,  eta,  would 
be  very  conducive  to  ease  in  distant 
reading. 

That  for  ordinary  eyes  about  1-2000  of 
an  inch  is  the  mean  error  of  reading 
(with  one  eye  only),  and  therefore  that 
1-25  of  an  inch  is  the  smallest  size  useful 
for  reading  with  the  naked  eye;  conse- 
quently any  closer  divisions  than  these 
are  detrimental,  because  of  the  greater 
confusion  they  introduce. 

That  in  small  divisions  no  considera- 
tion is  necessary,  as  the  first  instinctive 
impression  is  nearly  or  quite  as  accurate 
as  careful  estimation. 

That  it  is  important  not  to  look  at  a 
space  askew;  and  that  if  unavoidable, 
careful  consideration  is  desirable. 

That  in  reading  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  one  amount,  the  right  and  left 
eyes  should  be  used  alternately  to  equal- 
ize the  +  and  —  errors. 


That  the  right  eye  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  tiie  left. 

That  both  eyes  should  be  used  wher- 
ever possible. 

That  red  is  the  worst  color  for  mea- 
sures, and  that  green  or  blue  are  as  good 
as  white;  so  that  blue  and  white  would 
probably  be  the  best  practically,  and 
more  distinct  from  vegetation,  etc.,  than 
the  green,  at  a  distance. 

That  more  care  is  required  in  readings 
in  the  central  portions  of  a  space  than  at 
the  ends.  This  is  as  true  on  spaces  1-41 
of  an  inch  as  on  ten-inch  spaces. 


Thb  blue  color  sometimes  produced  in 
burning  bread  to  ashes  is  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  ultramarine. 

Teb  Chinese  government  has  had  Prof. 
Tyndall's  work  on  '* Sound"  translated 
and  published  at  the  price  of  about  40 
cents. 

Sajtitabt  reform  has  extended  even  to 
Algeria,  where  a  country  larger  than 
Great  Britain  has  been  districted  and  a 
sanitary  officer  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict. 

A  vBur  of  asbestos  has  been  found  and 
is  mined  in  Califomia.  This  substance 
is  coming  into  increasing  use  as  a  cover- 
ing to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
boilers  and  also  in  a  paste  for  covering 
roofs. 

Thb  largest  revolver  in  the  world  is  a 
gun  manufactured  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  experiments  in  fog  signalling. 
It  has  five  chambers  firing  through  one 
barrel  and  moving  on  a  kind  of  truck. 
The  weight  is  1  8-4  tons. 

Thb  manzanita  tree,  which  grows  in 
great  numbers  in  Califomia,  is  found  to 
be  the  ''host  **  of  a  species  of  coccus  re- 
sembling the  cochineal  insect,  from 
which  carmine  is  obtained.  It  is  thought 
this  discovery  may  be  put  to  practical  use. 

Thi  red  granite  obelisk  in  Egypt,  twin 
to  Cleopatra's  needle,  is  64  feet  long  and 
7  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  weight  is  said 
to  be  284  tons.  It  dates  from  about 
1500  B.  C.  A  rich  Englishman  has  of- 
fered to  bear  the  expense  of  its  removal 
by  means  of  a  large  raft  to  his  country. 

^  •  Digitized  byV.  ' 
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Thb  English  goyernment  is  trying  to 
introduce  the  American  caontchonc  tree 
into  India,  where  india-rubber  is  obtained 
indeed,  but  mostly  from  a  creeping 
plant.  Already  the  cinchona  tree  has 
been  so  successfully  introduced  that 
$70,000  worth  of  bark  was  exported  last 
year. 

The  time  theoretically  required  for  the 
cooling  of  the  earth  from  a  condition  of 
perfect  fluidity  has  been  yariously  esti- 
mated at  from  860,000,000  years  to  nearly 
four  times  that  period.  Sir  William 
Thompson,  from  a  study  of  the  conduc- 
tivity of  rocks,  concludes  that  the  molten 
conation  cannot  be  placed  further  back 
than  400,000,000  years. 

Great  Britain  has  now  21  Bessemer 
steel  works,  with  105  converters;  Prus- 
ria,  14,  with  61  converters;  Austria,  13, 
with  80  converters;  Bavaria,  2,  with  4 
converters;  Saxony,  1,  with  4  convert- 
ers; Alsace,  1,  with  2 converters;  France, 
S,  with  26  converters;  and  the  United 
States,  10,  with  20  converters.  These 
totals  make  up  an  aggregate  of  71  works, 
with  261  converters,  representing  an  an- 
nual productive  power  of  2,600,000  tons. 

This  workmen  in  some  Austrian  facto- 
ries use  varnish  as  a  dressing  for  severe 
bums,  and  with  good  results.  A  physi- 
cian has  improved  this  by  the  addition 
of  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid  to  the  var- 
nish, both  of  which  are  antiseptics.  A 
Swiss  physician  removes  the  serum  from 
bum  blisters  without  breaking  the  skin, 
by  applying  fruit  jellies  on  thick  lint 
compresses.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
sorum  is  found  to  have  exuded  into  the 
compress. 

Attention  is  called  in  England  to  the 
T^mrted  addition  of  drankenness  to  the 
vices  of  boys'  boarding  schools.  At  an 
age  when  reflection  sets  so  few  barriers 
against  wrong,  the  chains  of  alcohol 
may  easily  be  riveted  before  their  weight 
is  felt  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  habit  of  se- 
cret drunkenness  is  becoming  common 
among  boys  at  public  schools,  to  an  ex- 
tent whidi  the  friends  of  the  sufferers 
would  willingly  conceal. 

**  pBOTBcnvB  lesemblaDoe,"  which  is 


exemplified  in  the  coior  of  the  chameleon 
changing  with  the  hue  of  the  surface  the 
creature  passes  over,  may  be  said  to 
reach  its  climax  when  an  animal  is  pro- 
vided with  the  means  for  imitating  not 
only  the  color  of  the  tree,  but  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broken  branch.  In  Baron 
von  Sack's  **  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
Surinam,"  printed  as  long  ago  as  1810, 
Dr.  Galton  finds  the  following:  **The 
color  and  even  the  shape  of  the  hair  are 
much  in  appearance  like  withered  moss, 
and  serve  to  hide  the  animal  in  the  trees, 
but  particularly  when  it  gets  that  orange- 
colored  spot  between  the  shoulders,  and 
lies  close  to  the  tree;  it  looks  then  exact- 
ly like  a  piece  of  branch  where  the  rest 
has  been  broken  off,  by  which  the  hunt- 
ers are  often  deceived." 

The  men  in  the  mills  which  treat  the 
"Bonanza"  ore  are  afflicted  with  a 
strange  disease.  "  They  shake  as  though 
afflicted  with  palsy.  Their  hands  shake 
so  badly  that  they  can  hardly  raise  a  cup 
of  coffee  to  their  mouths.  The  sickness 
does  not  seem  to  inflict  any  permanent  in- 
jury, as  when  those  affected  cease  to  work 
for  a  few  days  they  recover  their  usual 
health."  The  cause  is  thought  to  be  the 
use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  much  larger 
quantities  being  required  for  the  Bonanza 
ores  tiian  for  those  from  other  mines 
which  contain  only  half  their  amount  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Peactioal  working  for  a  year  now 
makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  '*  Bonanza  "  ores  in  the  Comstock 
lode.  This  value  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
for  the  ores  are  mixtures  of  minends 
which  vary  from  nothing  up  to  $600  and 
even  $8,000  per  ton.  The  value  of  the 
ore  as  extracted  therefore  depends  on  the 
selection  by  the  manager.  In  1876  the 
consolidated  Virginia  took  out  and  treat- 
ed 189,096  tons,  which  yielded  $16,781,- 
668,  or  nearly  $100  per  ton.  As  the  ore 
of  the  Bonanza  is  of  higher  grade  than 
the  ordinary  ores  of  the  lode,  this  valua- 
tion is  evidence  that  the  managers  are 
working  the  mine  with  wisdom.  Other 
mines  on  this  lode  yielded  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1876  ore  of  the  following  val- 
ue per  ton:  Belcher,  $82;  Imperial,  $27; 
Justice,  $28;  Hale  and  Norcross,  $17; 
Crown  Point,  $17;  Chollar  Potosi,  $16; 
Yellow  Jacket,  $16;  Empire,  $1)^1^ 
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*' Daniel  Ihronda."  By  Gbo»qb  Ei-- 
K)T.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  12mo, 
pp.  411.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  woman  known  in  literatore  as 
"  George  Eliot ' '  stands  at  the  head  of  liv- 
ing English  novel  writers.  Her  books  are 
not  the  most  popular,  not  the  most  wide- 
ly read  of  contemporary  novels— that 
place  is  occupied  securely  by  Anthony 
Trollope's  works-rbut  by  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  readers  she  is  most  admired. 
Her  art  is  finer,  her  penetration  more 
subtle,  her  thought  more  profound.  The 
enjoyment  that  she  gives  is  not  of  a 
cheerful  kind;  quite  the  contrary;  for 
her  view  of  life  is  almost  always  gloomy. 
But  her  work  is  rich  with  the  fruits  of  a 
singular  knowledge  of  the  ponderous 
problem  of  humanity.  There  were  indi- 
cations of  this  in  her  earlier  books;  but 
her  reflectiveness  and  seriousness  have 
been  growing  upon  her,  until  now  she 
seems  almost  absorbed  in  this  exercise  of 
her  faculties.  The  tendency  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  its  strength  in  **  Bo- 
mola,"  which,  happily  uniting  all  her  best 
qualities,  is  and  will  probably  remain  her 
best  work.  It  appeared  still  more  pow- 
erfully in  ''Middlemarch,"  and  now  in 
**  Daniel  Deronda  **  it  has  full  sway.  The 
result  is  not  favorable  to  her  novels  as 
works  of  imagination.  It  has  become 
oppressive.  Works  of  fiction  should  give 
pleasure.  Even  when  they  portray  or 
describe  events  full  of  sad^iess  and  sor- 
row, the  effect  should  not  be  depressing; 
and  this  could  not  be  said  of  '*  Middle- 
march,  "  and  cannot  now  be  said  of  *  *  Dan- 
iel Deronda. "  No  thoughtful  person  can 
read  it  without  interest,  but  its  effect  on 
the  whole  is  one  of  sadness,  of  hopeless- 
ness. If  this  is  life,  what  is  the  use  of 
living  ?  Advancing  age  has  of  course 
much  to  do  with  this  growing  gloominess 
of  George  Eliot's  writings;  but  experi- 
ence would  not  have  had  this  eftect  upon 
her  had  not  there  been  in  her  nature  a 
tendency  toward  pessimism. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  this  respect 
that  her  novels  have  been  changing,  as 
works  of  fiction,  for  the  worse.  They  are 
becoming,  each  one  more  than  its  imme- 


diate predecessor,  lees  a  representation  of 
life,  less  dramatic,  more  refiective  and 
analytical.  She  gives  herself  up  to  a 
minute  analysis  of  the  motives  of  her  per- 
sonages. Not  content  with  creating  them 
and  making  them  act  and  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  natures  she  has  given  them, 
she  stays  the  action  of  her  comedy  of  life 
that  she  may  explain  to  her  readers  di- 
dactically why  they  acted  or  spoke  thus 
or  so.  This  in  its  excess — and  in  **  Dan- 
iel Deronda  "  it  is  constantly  so— is  an 
artistic  fault.  It  diminishes  greatly  the 
interest  of  the  reader  in  the  story,  the 
movement  of  which  it  clogs  and  delays; 
and  by  it  the  personages  themselves  are 
made  to  seem  mere  occasions  of  psycho- 
logical refiection  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor. In  works  of  imagination  the  chief 
interest  must  always  depend  upon  narra- 
tion, action,  and  dialogue;  reflection  and 
analysis  of  motive  should  be  secondary 
and  auxiliary.  Such,  however,  is  George 
Eliot's  ability  to  command  attention,  and 
such  her  skill  as  a  writer,  that  she  carries 
her  readers  with  her,  even  while  they 
openly  or  silently  protest  against  her 
mediods. 

The  first  volume  of  **  Daniel  Deronda  " 
seems  to  present  us  with  all  the  person- 
ages and  other  elements  of  the  story,  but 
although  it  takes  us,  it  may  be  assumed, 
about  half  through  the  work,  the  author's 
objective  point— to  use  a  military  phrase 
—is  not  yet  revealed.  The  part  which  is 
to  be  played  by  the  man  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  book  is  still  imknown,  and 
almost  unconjecturable.  Indeed,  thus 
ita  he  has  appealed  very  little  upon  the 
scene.  We  find  him  in  the  first  chapter 
watching  the  heroine  as  she  gambles  at  a 
German  watering-place,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  after  rescuing  a  young 
Jewess  from  suicide,  he  is  engaged  in 
seeking  her  lost  family  by  making  inqui- 
ries among  the  Jew  dealers  and  money- 
lenders of  London.  He  is  suf^posed  to 
be  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Hugo  Mal- 
linger,  by  whom  he  has  been  brought  up; 
but  from  present  indications  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  is  himself  a  Jew, 
and  not  improbably  the  brother  of  the 
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▼ery  girl  whom  he  has  saved  from  drown- 
ing herselL 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  thus  far 
centres  upon  the  heroine,  if  we  must  call 
her  so,  who  is  a  ?ery  beautiful,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  not  a  very  admirable  young 
woman.  She  is  vain,  frivolous,  selfish, 
cold-hearted,  unprincipled,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  without  any  other  motive  in 
life  than  a  desire  to  feed  her  vanity  by 
winning  or  commanding  the  admiration 
of  those  around  her.  She  has,  neverthe- 
less, so  much  character,  and  so  much  wit, 
that  with  her  peculiar  beauty  she  inter- 
ests us  even  while  we  condemn  and  even 
dislike  her.  She  has  already  accomplished 
a  marriage  which  gives  her  social  posi- 
tion and  wealth,  her  husband,  Mr.  Grand- 
oourt,  being  a  very  typical "  swell"  Eng- 
lishman, heir  to  estates  and  a  baronet- 
cy; but  she  and  Daniel  Deronda  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  any  relations  of 
importance,  and  indeed  have  hardly  seen 
each  other  socially.  The  young  Jewess 
whom  he  saves  from  a  self-inflicted  death 
is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  remark- 
able character,  portrayed  with  all  the  best 
skill  of  the  authoress.  She  is  probably 
intended  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  book.  Another 
woman  has  been  brought  upon  the  scene 
—a  former  mistress  of  Mr.  Grandcourt, 
to  whom  she  has  borne  children — ^and 
the  first  volume  closes  with  young  Mrs. 
Grandcourt  in  hysterics  brought  on  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  this  woman. 
There  is  probably  much  woe  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  would  seem-  that  there  can- 
not be  much  happiness  in  store  for  any  of 
the  personages.  But  this  will  not  de- 
prive the  book  of  any  of  that  peculiar  in- 
terest which  George  Eliot  well  knows  how 
to  throw  around  scenes  of  mental  suffer- 
ing, and  even  around  base  characters. 
Already  there  is  not  a  personage  in  the 
story  as  to  whose  future  we  are  not  so- 
licitous; and  its  progress  will  be  atten- 
tively watched  by  the  reading  public  of 
iwo  continents* 


"  The  Prime  Minieier.**  By  Ajithont 
Trollope.  16mo,  pp.  690.  Philadelphia: 
Parker  &  Coates. 

Mr.  Trollope,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, is  the  great  master  of  the  socie- 
ty novel  of  the  day.  His  long  series  of 
books  of  this  kind  would  enable  a  critic 
or  a  historian  of  the  future  to  construct 


an  intelligent  and  well  founded  scheme 
of  English  society  in  the  upper  classes. 
Inferior  to  George  Eliot  in  reflective  and 
in  analytical  power,  and  even  in  imagin- 
ation, he  is  her  superior  in  narration,  and 
in  the  production  of  a  sense  of  reality  in 
the  characters  and  in  the  every-day 
scenes  which  he  depicts.  On  great  occa- 
sions his  female  rival  rises  superior  to 
him;  but  on  all  others  he  has,  with  an 
ease  and  simplicity  of  style  in  which  he 
is  without  a  superior,  almost  without  a 
rival,  a  power  like  to  yet  different  from 
that  by  which  De  Foe  compels  us  to  ae- 
cept  his  purely  fictitious  narratives  as 
literally  true  relations  of  something  that 
actually  happened.  The  likeness  is  in 
the  setting  forth  of  little  details,  which, 
like  Mrs.  Quickly's  sea^^oal  fire  and 
advice  to  FalstafE  about  the  treatment 
proper  to  his  prince-broken  head,  seem 
to  mark  time  and  place  in  the  mem- 
ory; the  difference  is  that  in  De  Foe's 
writing  these  are  almost  all  of  an  utterly 
uninteresting  nature  in  themselves,  while 
in  Trollope  they  are  traits  of  character, 
touches  of  speech,  or  incidents  in  them- 
selves interesting  and  significant.  De 
Foe's  manner  is  like  modulation  in  mu- 
sic for  the  sake  of  modulation ;  Trollope's 
like  modulation  by  melody,  or  by  harmo- 
nic progression,  which  is  in  itself  beau- 
tiful. 

As  to  plot^  "  The  Prime  Minister  "  has 
very  little.  There  is  no  mystery  to  be 
explained,  no  entanglement  to  be  unrav- 
elled. There  are  no  surprises;  the  ex- 
pected always  occurs.  The  story,  if 
story  it  must  be  called,  follows  the  sad 
fortunes  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  young 
woman,  well  bom  and  well  bred,  who  is 
won  and  married  by  a  specious  scoundrel 
and  blackguard  of  Portuguese  parentage, 
who,  when  Mb  tricks  and  his  bullying  will 
no  longer  save  him  from  utter  ruin,  gets 
himself  torn  to  pieces  by  a  railway  train. 
And,  by  the  way,  can  we  any  longer  say 
that  steam  is  merely  prosaic,  when  it  has 
given  to  novelists  this  new  way  of  dis- 
posing suddenly  of  their  scoundrels  after 
they  have  become  useless  and  inconve- 
nient ?  This  man,  Ferdinand  Lopez,  as- 
pires to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which 
brings  him  in  contact  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  our  old  friend  Planta- 
ganet  Palisser,  now  Duke  of  Omnium,  or 
rather  with  the  Prime  Minister's  wife, 
whose  old  title,  Lady  GloneoKL  clings  to 
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her,  although  by  the  raccession  of  her 
husband  she  has  become  a  duchess. 
Trollope  has  a  pleasant  wa j  of  bringing 
the  fayorite  or  the  prominent  personages 
of  his  previoos  books  into  the  new  one; 
and  in  this  we  have  not  only  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  whom  we  first  knew  as 
"Planty  Pal"  and  "Lady  Glen,"  but 
Phineas  Finn  and  his  new  wife,  the  Duke 
of  St.  Bungay,  and  eyen  Lady  Eustace, 
without  her  diamonds.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister is  of  course  intended  to  be  the  most 
prominent  person,  and  he  and  his  politi- 
cal life  are  set  before  us  with  a  skill  and 
a  knowledge  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  truthfulness  and 
reality  of  impression.  But  Lady  Glen  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  book.  She  has 
her  own  way;  undertakes  to  make  the 
Duke  popular  by  hospitality  of  the  most 
stupendous  kind;  cuts  a  tremendous 
dash;  makes  a  dreadful  mess  of  it;  gets 
the  Duke  into  trouble;  and  finally  has  to 
be  firmly  set  down  by  an  exercise  of  mar- 
ital authority.  But  all  the  while  she  is 
charming  and  lovable.  She  is  so  hearty, 
so  earnest,  so  really  unselfish;  and  her 
talk  is  the  most  delightful  womanly  talk 
that  was  ever  put  on  paper;  witty,  head- 
long, perverse,  whimsical,  penetrative, 
unreasonable,  inconsecutive,  delicious. 
What  can  be  done  with  such  a  woman, 
particularly  when  she  has  come  to  you 
with  a  colossal  fortune  pinned  to  her  pet- 
ticoat, except  to  let  her  have  her  own  way 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  when 
necessity  compels,  tell  her  lovingly  and 
firmly  that  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do, 
and  must  be  stopped  ?  And  then  if  she 
has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  she  must 
stop,  and  the  good  heart  to  do  so  loyally 
and  sweetly,  although  she  may  pout  and 
fret  a  little,  no  great  or  at  least  no  irre- 
parable harm  is  done.  A  more  perfectly 
natural  or  charming  character  than 
Lady  Glen  does  not  exist  in  modem 
fiction;  and  Mr.  Trollope  has  given  us 
no  better  evidence  of  his  skill  than  his 
development  of  it  through  the  three  or 
four  books  in  which  she  appears.  The 
keeping  of  her  character  is  perfect;  its 
growth  the  most  natural  that  could  be 
conceived.  "The  Prime  Minister"  will 
add  to  Mr.  TroUope's  reputation;  but 
we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  marred  by 
the  presence  of  such  a  loathsome  creature 
as  Lopez,  who  is  one  of  those  hideous 
manifestations  of   human   nature   that 


should  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  has  fol- 
lowed the  success  of  that  book  by  an- 
other venture  in  the  same  field.*  His 
new  tale,  like  its  predecessor,  does  not 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary 
social  novels;  but  it  is  well  up  in  the  sec- 
ond. He  has  imagination.  His  people^ 
and  particularly  his  women,  have  genu- 
ine vitality.  They  interest  us,  although 
we  may  not  quite  like  them.  They  are 
human  beings,  speaking  and  acting  as 
we  might  suppose  some  of  the  men  and 
women  around  us  might  speak  and  act  if 
they  were  in  the  positions  in  which  he 
places  them.  These  it  must  be  admitted 
are  somewhat  extraordinary;  and  the 
people  themselves  have  peculiarities  not 
altogether  admirable.  He  is  a^  little  too 
emulous  of  the  melodramatic  effects  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  of  the  over^pro- 
nounced  character  drawing  of  Miss 
Braddon.  Ethelberta,  the  heroine  of 
this  book,  is  too  much  in  the  last  named 
writer's  style.  The  interest  of  the  story 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  she,  beautiful 
and  clever,  is  low  bom  and  low  bred,  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  a  butler.  She  has  a 
troop  of  vulgar  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
remain  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  bom,  some  of  them  actxially  being 
her  own  servants,  while  she  marries  a 
viscount.  Her  own  character  is  changed 
by  her  elevation;  and  she  is  transformed 
from  a -fascinating  society  girl  of  the  pe- 
riod into  a  hard,  managing  "county" 
dame.  The  book  cannot  be  called  a 
pleasant  one;  but  like  its  absurdly  named 
predecessor,  it  indicates  rather  unusual 
powers  as  a  novelist  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  leads  us  to  hope  something 
better  from  him  if  he  will  only  write 
more  simply,  soberly,  and  naturally.—^ 
Mrs.  Florence  McLandburgh's  "Au- 
tomaton Bar"t  is  a  very  clever  sketch, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Poe's  incredible 
but  wonderfully  real-seeming  tales.  Tho 
conception  is  that  of  an  acoustical  inven- 
tion which  will  enable  the  person  who 
uses  it  to  hear  not  only  present  sounds 

•  "  Tht  Hand  qf  BtMberta,''  BjT.Habdt. 
lOmo,  pp.  483.    New  Tork  :  Heniy  Holt  A  Co. 

t  "  The  AiUamaion  Bar,  and  Other  Sketdim,^ 
By  Florsitcv  McLaicdburoh.  I61110.  Chi- 
CflSTO :  J&mea,  j*-*^ —  *-  '^-      '^  ' 
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which  are  too  delicate  and  eTanescent  to 
be  otherwise  heard,  but  all  the  sounds  that 
have  ever  been  made;  on  the  scientific 
theory  that  sounds  never  actuallv  cease, 
only  diminish,  so  that  they  escape  our 
gross  senses.  The  experience  of  the  in- 
ventor is  told  with  no  little  skill,  and 
the  authoress  extricates  herself  from  her 
entanglement  by  attributing  it  to  the 
fancies  of  a  monomaniac.  To  this  are 
added  several  other  sketches,  also  clever. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  McLandbuigh  should  try 
her  hand  at  something  of  continuous  in- 
terest. Collections  of  small  sketches  and 
stories  do  not  command  much  attention 
unless  they  are  written  by  authors  who 

have  won  reputation  by  larger  works. 

The  authoresses  of  "The  Wide,  Wide 
World  "and  of  "  Queechy, "  two  novels 
that  enjoyed  a  very  great  and  to  us  a  some- 
what inexplicable  public  favor,  have  pro- 
duced another  called  "Wych  Hazel,"* 
which  may  have  an  equal  good  fortune, 
although  we  cannot  find  in  it  evidences 
of  much  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of 
human  nature,  or  much  that  is  admira- 
ble in  the  way  of  wit,  description,  narra- 
tion, or  character  drawing.  The  hero- 
ine is  an  amusing  and  even  an  interest- 
ing person,  but  withal  a  little  vulgar. 
The  persons  by  whom  she  is  surrounded, 
and  to  one  of  whom  she  gives  herself  and 
her  fortune,  are  generally  of  the  genus 
nondescript.  But  from  this  remark  we 
must  except  her  guardian,  a  person  of  so 
much  manliness,  uprightness,  and  power 
of  loving,  that  we  wonder  that  his  pretty 
nut-brown  ward  did  not  provoke  him  to 
make  love  to  her  and  reward  him  in  this 
way  for  his  care  and  his  devotion.  He  is 
altogether  the  best  man  and  the  most  lov- 
able in  the  story;  and  we  are  not  quite 

sure  that  she  did  not  once  think  so. 

The  dreadful  trade  of  sending  unsea- 
worthy  ships  to  sea  that  they  may  be  lost 
and  the  insurance  on  them  gained,  at  the 
cost  of  the  lives  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  has  been  practised  in  England 
tuooessfully  for  some  years;  but  thanks 
to  Mr.  Plimsoil,  it  seems  about  to  be 
broken  up.  The  author  of  '*  The  Crew 
of  tiie  Dolphin"!  should  have  dedicated 
her  book  to  that  philanthropic  and  in- 
trepid M.  P.,  for  she  is  evidently  a  vol- 
*  **  Wpeh  Beady  By  Susah  and  Anna  Wab- 
VXB.   12mo,pp.528.    New  York:  Q.  P.  Patnam'a 


unteer  in  his  ranks.  The  Dolphin  is  a 
shaky,  leaky  old  hulk,  painted  up,  and 
loaded  down,  and  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
The  authoress  interests  us  in  the  fortunes 
of  a  manly  sailor  who  ships  on  board  of 
her,  leaving  of  course  a  sweet  wife  and 
child  behind  him.  The  vessel  is  lost,  but 
he  is  saved;  and  so  also  is  the  son  of  the 
owner,  who  is  taken  on  board  by  acci- 
dent. The  result  is,  of  course,  to  turn 
the  latter  from  the  error  of  his  father's 
ways.  The  book  is  cleverly  written,  and 
may  have  a  good  effect.  It  is,  however, 
much  less  needed  here  than  in  England. 


i**TheOrtwqftJuDotpMn.'^  ByHiiBASnm- 
Tov.    16aio,pp.88S.    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 


Etxb  since  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  or 
some  man  for  her,  wrote,  now  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  her  **  Treatise  of 
Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,"  in  which  the 
good  counsel  is  given,  ''Look  that  ye 
open  no  man's  gates  unless  ye  shut  them 
again,"  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
books  written  for  the  delectation  and  in- 
struction of  the  lovers  of  the  gentle  art. 
Izaak  Walton's  book  has  become  olassiCv 
and  has  been  published  in  almost  as 
many  forms  as  Shakespeare's  plays, 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  "Robin- 
son Crusoe."  America  has  not  been  lag- 
gard in  this  peculiar  department  of  liter- 
ature. We  have  recently  had  Mr.  Prime's 
"  I  Gk)  a-Fishing, "  and  now  Mr.  Dawson, 
of  the  "Albany  Journal,"  one  of  the 
honored  men  of  the  editorial  fraternity, 
gives  us  another  book  upon  the  same  ex- 
haustless  theme.*  Mr.  Dawson  wields 
the  rod  and  the  pen  with  equal  skill; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  follows 
good  old  Izaak's  counsel,  and  puts  a 
worm  upon  his  hook  (if  he  ever  conde- 
scends to  use  a  worm)  just  as  he  impales 
a  political  opponent  upon  the  point  of 
his  pen,  "as  if  he  loved  him."  Doubt- 
less the  degree  of  affection  is  quite  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  His 
narrations  of  his  exploits  and  those  of 
his  friends  (for  he  is  not  one  of  those 
mean  and  jealous  fellows  who  disgrace 
*'the  contemplative  man's  recreation" 
by  slitting  the  performances  of  other 
anglers  and  decrying  the  weight  of  their 
fish)  are  very  spirited  and  interesting. 
No  man  who  has  ever  cast  a  fly,  and  been 
successful,  can  take  up  this  book  with- 

*  '*  FUaturm  <^  Angling  tpUh  Sod  and  Sal  for 
Trout  and  Salmon,'**  Bt^Okobos  Dawbov. 
lemo,  pp.  864.    N^^|^^:^heldon  &  Co. 
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out  reading  it,  and  reading  it  all  through. 
Next  to  the  pleasure  of  wandering  hj  the 
side  of  a  trout  brook,  or  whipping  the 
larger  streams  in  which  the  giant  salmon 
harbors,  the  true  angler  will  rate  that  of 
reading  such  a  book  as  that  in  which  the 
yeteran  Mr.  Dawson  '*  fights  his  battles 
o'er  again."  It  will  take  an  enviable 
place  in  the  literature  of  angling. 


The  series  of  ''Brief  Biographies'* 
which  have  appeared  under  the  editorial 
care  of  CoL  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son  is  well  designed  to  meet  the  modem 
demand  for  personal  information  as  to 
the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day.  A 
yaluable  addition  has  just  been  made  to 
it  hj  a  book  upon  the  (German  political 
leaders  who  have  done  so  much  to  place 
their  country  in  the  leading  position 
which  it  DOW  occupies  in  Europe.*  Mr. 
Tuttle's  letters  from  Berlin  to  the  New 
York  "  Tribune  "  have  shown  him  to  be 
well  qualified  for  such  a  task  as  this ;  and 
his  work  meets  aU  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. Of  course  Bismarck  takes  the  lead 
in  the  book,  as  he  has  for  years  done  in 
German  politics.  Of  him,  however,  we 
learn  nothing  particularly  new.  He  has 
been  so  be- written  that  there  was  little  to 
be  told  of  him  that  had  Dot  been  told  be- 
fore. But  Mr.  Tuttle,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  long  resid^ice  in  Berlin,  has 
been  able  to  give  an  account  of  other 
German  leaders  as  to  whom  we  in  Ameri- 
ca have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing. 
His  book  has  a  peculiar  value  to  us,  and 
one  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  of 
some  real  service  to  us,  in  that  it  shows 
how  thoughtful  and  studious  men  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  German  poli- 
tics, home  and  foreign,  to  which  we  are 
unhappily  strangers.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant, instructive,  and  interesting  part 
of  the  volume  is  that  section  devoted  to 
"  The  Scholars  in  Politics."  Politics  in 
Germany  is  a  science,  and  it  is  studied 
and  practised  as  such.  The  party  leaders 
listen  to  the  philosophers;  they  are  will- 
ing to  learn  from  history;  they  do  not 
regard  the  question  of  who  shall  get  cer- 
tain oflloes  as  the  chief  end  of  their  public 
action.    To  any  thoughtful  young  Ameri- 

TuTTLS.     ISmo,  pp.  164.     New  Tock :  Q.  P. 
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can  inclined  to  enter  the  field  of  poli- 
tics we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
volume;  we  wish  that  we  could  add,  in 
the  hope  that  something  of  the  thorough 
German  method  may  be  introduced  into 
the  management  of  our  public  affairs. 
It  seems  strange  that  of  all  Eng- 
lish painters  an  insane  man  and  a  morose 
suicide  should  furnish  most  occasion  for 
biography  and  comment.  And  yet  it  is 
true  that  more  has  been  written,  at  least 
during  the  last  generation,  about  William 
Blake  and  Robert  Haydon  than  about  all 
other  English  masters  of  the  palette 
from  Sir  Joshua  down.  Neither  Blake 
nor  Haydon  was  able  to  live  by  their 
common  art,  nor  did  either  leave  even 
one  picture  behind  him  that  has  won 
the  admiration  of  posterity;  but  both  the 
men  were  thinkers  and  writers,  and  hence 
the  interest  which  they  excite,  while  bet- 
ter painters  who  did  not  think,  or  who 
if  they  thought  did  not  write,  are  one  by 
one  dropping  out  of  the  world's  memory. 
Here  is  a  third  biography  of  Haydon,* 
selected  by  Mr.  Stoddard  from  the  more 
voluminous  one  by  his  son  just  published. 
Poor  Haydon  t  The  story  of  his  life  is  a 
sad  one.  He  painted  pictures  that  no 
one  wanted  to  buy,  and  that  now  no  one 
will  have  as  gifts;  and  consequently  he 
was  in  constant  distress,  sometimes  in 
pinching  want,  although  he  begged  small 
sums  even  of  his  literary  and  artist 
friends.  And  yet  he  was  a  man  of  unu- 
sual talent,  had  fine  conceptions,  and 
was  industrious,  or  willing  to  be  so.  But 
he  had  no  faculty  of  adaptation;  and  so 
he  and  the  world  were  at  loggerheads. 
His  vanity  and  pretence  were  in  inverse 
ratio  to  his  ability  to  command  suocess; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  became 
morbid,  then  insane,  or  perhaps  we  might 
better  say  he  was  driven  mad  by  his  dis- 
appointments and  his  privations — and 
shot  himself.  The  book  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one;  greatly  so  from  the  view  it 
gives  of  other  perscms  more  notable  than 
Haydon;  for  he  knew  or  saw  most  of 
the  distinguished  people  of  his  time, 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  down.  Nearly  one  half  the 
book  is  filled  with  letters  to  him  from 
such  people  which  are  very  readable. 

**'T7UHfe,Lei(€rt,and  TabU  Talk  qf  Benia- 
min  Robert  Haydon.*^  Edited  by  Richard  Hmnrr 
Stoddabd.  ISmo,  pp.  806.  New  York  :  Sctio- 
na,  Aimatmng  A  Oo, 
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HiBTORiss  of  our  civil  war,  general 
and  special,  have  multiplied  with  the 
passing  yeiurs.  Some  are  good,  many  not 
above  mediocrity,  some  very  bad;  almost 
all  of  them,  however,  furnish  something 
toward  helping  posterity  to  make  up  its 
verdict  upon  the  ac^rs  in  that  great 
military  and  political  struggle.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  best  gen- 
eral history  which  has  thus  far  appeared 
should  have  been  written  by  a  foreigner, 
and  that  the  best  appreciation  of  the 
queetions  at  issue  and  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy with  the  republican  government 
has  come  frpm  a  member  of  a  royal  fam- 
ily. We  q>eak  of  course  of  tb^  Comte 
de  Paris's  hijBtory  of  our  civil  war,  the 
second  volume  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  which  is  before  us.*  This  volume 
includes  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
French  edition,  and  brings  the  story  of 
the  war  down  to  the  battle  of  Frederiok&- 
burg  and  the  final  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1863.  The  Comte  de  Paris  advisee 
the  reader  in  the  beginning  that  his  work 
is  a  military  history  ;  and  he  completely 
and  admirably  fulfils  his  announced  pur- 
pose. Such  a  mastery  of  the  details  of 
military  movement,  combined  with  such 
a  grasp  of  the  whole  grand  strategic 
question  to  be  decided,  baa  not  been 
shown  by  any  other  author  who  has  treat- 
ed the  subject.  But  the  book  is  very 
much  more  than  a  military  history.  It 
is  almost  a  history  of  the  country  from 
ante-revolutionary  times.  The  author 
goes  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
everything-— of  the  American  army,  of 
the  volunteer  system,  of  the  origin  of 
the  war,  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
of  the  financial  condition  and  pol- 
icy of  the  country;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  system  of  the  United 
States  is  presented  with  historical  detail. 
This  b  done  with  a  clearness  of  percep* 
tion  and  justness  of  apprehension  which 
are  admirable  and  somewhat  wonderful. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  words  but  those  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  and  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
performed  his  labor;  and  no  less  must 

•^•mttory  of  the  avttWarin  America,''  By 
the  CoxTK  D>  Paris.  Translated,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  aalhor,  by  Louis  P.  Taslstro.  Ed- 
ited by  Henry  Copp6c  LL.  D.  8vo,pp.  771  Phfl- 
•ddpUa :  J.  a.  Coatet  *  Co. 


we  speak  in  admiration  of  the  style  in 
which  he  has  presented  the  results  of  his 
observation  and  investigation.  His  work 
promises  to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  military  histories,  and  to  become  au- 
thoritative. We  cannot  h^^e  and  at  this 
time  remark  upon  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous important  battles  and  military  move- 
ments which  are  recounted  in  this  volume ; 
we  shall  only  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  clearness  of  the  author's 
statements  of  even  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended and  complicated  actions.  If  a 
great  battle  or  a  strategic  movement  ccm 
be  understood  by  a  civilian  from  descrip- 
tion (which  we  very  much  doubt),  it  must 
be  from  such  description  as  that  given  by 
the  Comte  de  Paris.  And  to  this  he 
helps  us  by  the  simplicity,  the  military 
simplicity,  of  his  style,  with  as  little  as 
possible  of  military  technicality.  His 
calmness  and  judicial  coolness  of  temper 
are  also  great  aids  in  this  direction,  as 
well  as  very  admirable  in  themselves. 
He  writes  as  one  who  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  exist,  and  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  pjpeserve  itself,  and  he  writes 
also  as  an  opp<ment  of  slavery ;  otherwise 
he  seems  entirely  without  prejudice,  and 
his  recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  and  of  the  ability  of 
their  officers  is  hearty  and  continuous. 
He  is  an  admirer  of  McClellan,  and  he 
does  not  hold  General  Halleck  in  very 
high  esteem.  Otnerwise  he  seems  to 
have  neither  preference  nor  prejudice. 


"  Among  My  Books. "  Second  Series. 
By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

When  a  critic  takes  Dante,  Spenser, 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Keats  for  his 
theme,  we  are  less  interested  in  what  he 
has  to  say  of  poets  so  well  known  than 
in  finding  out  what  stores  of  refiection 
and  experience  open  in  the  critic's  own 
mind  in  such  companionship .  It  is  Low- 
ell, the  American,  and  not  **  that  small 
procession  of  the  elder  poets,"  as  he  calls 
them,  that  we  make  acquaintance  with  in 
this  book.  From  whiU;  he  thinks  of 
Dante,  Spenser,  and  Milton  we  learn 
what  he  thinks  of  poetry,  the  poetic  tem- 
perament, life,  and  criticism,  and  it  is  al* 
most  superfluous  to  add  that  his  judg- 
ment is  as  unstrained  and  sensible  as  it 
is  appreciative.    He  is  a  model  critic,  in 
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that  what  he  has  to  say  on  snch  well- 
worn  themes  is  new,  not  because  it  is  so 
erratic  that  others  would  not  be  likely  to 
think  it,  but  because  he  has  subjected  his 
authors  to  such  persistent  study  and  re- 
peated analysis.  "  WordswOTth,'*  he 
says,  "never  quite  saw  the  distinction 
between  the  eccentric  and  the  original," 
and  the  fault  is  perhaps  more  common 
among  critics  than  among  literary  inven- 
tors; but  Mr.  Lowell  cannot  be  accused 
of  it.  His  estimate  of  authors  is  per- 
haps acceptable  to  a  greater  number  at 
Americans  than  that  of  any  other  critic, 
and  partly  because  it  is  so  free  from 
meretricious  pretensions.  Aside  from 
the  value  of  what  he  says  is  the  sense  that 
it  is  unstrained.  He  comes  before  us  not 
merely  as  the  cultivated  student  of  let- 
ters, but  also  as  the  professional  analyst 
of  literature.  Prof.  Lowell  has  occupied 
a  position  where  it  was  his  duty  to 
know  thoroughly  and  ezplaia  clearly 
these  grand  works  of  which  he  writes. 
He  does  not  write  as  the  mere  literary 
man,  appreciating  excellence  wherever 
he  finds  it,  but  as  one  who  understands 
the  needs  of  poetic  expression  and  must 
reject  everytMng  that  does  not  respond 
to  them.    Of  Spenser  he  says: 

The  commentaton,  who  seem  never  willing  to 
let  their  poet  be  a  poet  pore  and  simple,  though 
had  he  not  been  bo  they  would  have  loet  their 
onlj  hold  upon  Ufe,  try  to  make  oat  from  hia 
''Mother  Hnbherd'a  Tale**  that  he  might  have 
been  a  very  sensible,  matter-of-fact  man  if  he 
would.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
confess  that  1  like  him  none  the  worse  for  being 
t/n-practical,  and  that  my  reading  has  convinced 
me  that  being  too  poetical  is  the  rarest  fault  of 
poets.    (P.  166.) 

The  poet's  office  is  to  be  a  Voice,  not  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  to  a  knot  of  already  mag- 
netized acolytes,  but  singing  amid  the  throng  of 
men,  and  lifting  their  common  aspirations  and 
sympathies  (so  first  clearly  revealed  to  them- 
selves) on  the  wings  of  his  song  to  a  purer  ether 
and  a  wider  reach  of  view.    (P.  906.) 

But  what  Prof.  Lowell  thinks  of  poet- 
ry, or  even  of  the  limitations  of  poetical 
composition,  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
single  quotations.  It  is  the  snbsidSairy 
theme  of  the  book  developed  in  every 
opinion  he  utters.  Of  the  five  papers  he 
presents,  that  on  Dante  is  every  way  the 
most  complete,  the  most  lovingly,  and 
we  had  almost  said  grcUefuUy  worked 
out.  In  this  essay  the  passages  relating 
to  the  philosophy  of  poetry  are  mainly 
concentrated.     The  agitations   of  the 


poet's  life  acted  upon  his  intmise  charac- 
ter with  an  effect  like  that  which  earth- 
quakes sometimes  have  upon  the  solid 
earth,  opening  deep  springs,  that  gain 
in  force  until  they  become  unfailing 
streams,  which  in  their  turn  modify  the 
earth  that  produced  them.  Prof.  Low- 
ell traces,  with  an  intelligence  that  shows 
how  familiar  the  ground  is  to  him,  the 
course  and  growth  of  these  currents  of 
reflection  and  feeling.  **The  Plan  of 
the  *  Divina  Oommedia '  and  Dante's  Aim 
in  Writing  it "  is  indeed  almost  an  exact 
description  of  this  essay.  The  others 
are  of  a  different  character.  They  treat 
of  English  poets  whose  worla  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  language.  Ner- 
vous English  and  trenchant  passages  are 
never  wanting  in  Prof.  Lowell's  writ^ 
ings,  and  a  score  of  expressions  could  be 
picked  out  which  are  as  characteristic  of 
all  his  views  as  one  ray  is  representative 
of  all  the  sun's  light : 

Wordsworth  never  quite  learned  the  dlsttno- 
tion  between  fact,  which  suffocates  the  muse, 
and  truth,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  her  no»- 
tiils. 

If  a  poet  resolve  to  be  original,  it  will  end  com- 
monly in  his  being  merely  peculiar. 

To  characterize  his  (Spenser's)  style  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  I  should  call  it  ooitly. 

Perhaps  it  Is  little  to  say  that  Dante  was  the 
first  great  poet  who  ever  made  a  poem  wholly  out 
of  himself;  but  rightly  looked  at,  it  implies  a 
wonderful  self-relianoe  and  originality  in  his 
genius. 

Fondness  for  close-fitting  exjNression 
leads  him  sometimes  into  an  arbitrary 
coinage.  Words  like  *'mildened"  and 
"got  built"  do  not  occur  frequently, 
but  are  all  the  more  noticeable  from  the 
beauty  of  the  text  they  disfigure.  Upon 
one  phrase,  and  one  that  suffers  severely 
from  criticism  nowadays,  we  confess  to 
looking  with  pleasure.  '*  Gets  to  feel " 
is  an  expression  that  will  be  defended  by 
any  one  who  has  learned  the  value  of  the 
German  toerdsn. 


«  Flofxd  DeeortUioM  for  the  DwOling 
Souse,  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  House 
Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Flowers." 
ByAiTNii  Hassaiid.  American  edition 
revised.  With  many  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Writers  upon  household  decoration 
are  too  apt  to  shape  their  recommenda- 
tions upon  a  scale  that  is  beyond  the  at- 
tainment of  ordinary  folk 
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cftsions;  forgetting  that  for  elaborate 
preparations  the  help  of  a  professional 
expert  is  almost  always  necessary.  This 
book  is  not  free  from  this  fault,  but  it 
nevertheless  contains  many  hints  that 
will  be  useful  to  ladies  who  are  fond  of 
adding  the  beauty  of  flowers  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  home.  It  treats  especially 
of  table  decorations,  and  while  many  of 
its  prescriptions  must  be  impossible  with- 
out the  resources  of  a  large  conservatory 
or  florist's  shop,  it  affords  a  variety  of 
illustrations  which  enable  the  lover  of 
flowers  to  make  an  efl!ective  use  of  ma- 
teriab  which  many  houses  can  command. 
Its  suggestions  respecting  table  service 
and  arrangement  are  good,  and  it  de- 
scribes a  number  of  ingenious  combina- 
tions, and  gives  good  rules  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  material,  when  particular 
effects  are  desired.  It  would  be  more 
useful  if  it  were  more  simple,  and  though 
the  preface  informs  us  that  it  has  been 
remodelled  to  suit  American  necessities 
(having  been  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land), we  think  it  could  be  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that  class 
of  American  ladles  who  are  not  placed  so 
far  above  counting  the  cost  of  beauty 
that  they  can  employ  experts  to  provide 
it.  Still  it  is  written  without  the  affect- 
ed superciliousness  which  is  so  apt  to 
mar  such  works,  and  we  can  recommend 
it  as  a  good  guide  and  one  that  is  pretty 
obtain  to  be  a  help. 


^*  FUtT^Diseasea  a/nd  their  Prevenr 
Hour  By  John  Simon,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  S. 
Boston:  James  Campbell. 

This  neatly  printed  work  is  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
written  as  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  re- 
ports on  recent  epidemics  occurring  in 
England,  made  by  Government  inspeo- 
toxs.    Nothing  can  be  more  important 


than  the  subject  it  treats  of,  and  the 
united  efforts  which  sanitarians  the  world 
over  are  making  to  diffuse  among  man- 
kind a  knowledge  of  what  true  cleanli- 
ness is,  and  what  the  effects  of  filth  are 
certain  to  be,  are  tending  most  power- 
fully to  the  comparative  control  of  cer- 
tain endemic  diseases.  The  English 
Government  is  doing  work  for  us  all  by 
its  system  of  inspection,  and  the  volume 
of  reports  here  spoken  of  is  invaluable. 
But  the  merits  of  the  present  essay  are 
not  so  obvious.  It  is  tedious  and  stilted 
in  style,  so  much  so  that  pedantry  ex- 
cludes a  great  amount  of  information 
that  could  be  advantageously  placed  in 
the  room  of  its  formal  paragraphs. 
Some  good  hints  there  are,  but  the  num- 
ber is  insufficient.  The  author  thinks 
that  sewer  inlets  should  be  trapped  in 
houses,  but  not  in  street  openings.  If 
they  give  out  a  bad  odor,  that  should  be 
a  signal  for  thorough  renovation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  odor.  But  do 
not  construct  bad  sewers,  and  then 
ingeniously  shut  them  up  with  all  their 
poison.  Good  hints  are  given  for  the 
management  of  house  garbage  both  in 
city  and  country;  also  on  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  sinks.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  find  so  good  an  authority  confessing 
that  there  is  but  one  system  for  the 
cleanly  removal  of  refuse — ^that  by  water. 
Evidently  this  cuts  off  the  whole  rural 
population  from  the  full  benefits  of  sani- 
tary science.  For  that  part  of  mankind 
there  remain  a  few  substitutes  of  lesser 
value,  but  he  considers  that  none  of 
these  can  work  well  in  villages  without 
efficient  Government  inspection.  In 
America  it  is  evident  we  must  look  to 
educating  the  people  by  plain  statements 
of  fact,  rather  than  by  the  institution  of 
inspection.  As  a  means  to  that  end,  we 
cannot  say  that  this  book  is  all  that  is 
desirable. 
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—  A  GREAT  cry  goes  up  for  reform  in 
the  administration  of  our  Government; 
and  surely  never  was  reform  more  need- 
ed than  now  at  Washington,  and  at  the 
capitals  of  man  j,  we  are  sorry  to  say  of 
most  of  the  States.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  with  the  evidence  of  corruption  re- 
newed daily  before  us,  and  with  a  Presi- 
dential election  coming  in  the  autunm, 
there  should  be  a  distinct  movement  for  re- 
form,and  that  an  association  of  gentlemen 
of  character  and  ability  from  the  various 
States  should  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  nomination  of  a 
reform  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
This  is  well,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  benign  influence.  Such  men  as  Ifr. 
Bryant,  Dr.  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Schurz,  and 
those  who  act  with  them,  can  hardly 
unite  for  a  great  moral  purpose  without 
producing  some  effect.  But  in  this  case  the 
effect  will  be  rather  upon  the  public  than 
upon  the  Government,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  a  time  only.  The  evil  lies  too 
deep  to  be  reached  and  thoroughly  up- 
rooted by  such  slight  and  temporary 
means.  What  is  needed  is  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  moral  and  political  tone  of 
a  whole  people.  For  even  suppose  that 
a  President  of  wisdom  and  uprightness, 
and  one  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
form, were  elected,  what  could  he  do 
while  Congrep^  remains  such  as  it  is  ? 
Something,  pernaps,  but  very  little.  The 
general  legislation  is  in  the  hands  of 
Congress;  the  President  is  only  an  exe- 
cutive officer.  A  pure  President  could 
effect  very  little  in  the  face  of  corrupt 
leg^islation.  And  setting  aside  the  sup- 
position that  legislation  would  be  actu- 
ally corrupt,  there  remains  the  great 
matter  of  the  interference  of  members  of 
Congress  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  by  the  control  which  they 
seek  to  exert  upon  the  civil  service  to 
strengthen  their  own  political  positions. 
The  President  has,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, comparatively  little  power  be- 
yond that  given  to  him  by  his  veto  and 
his  right  of  recommendation  by  message; 
and  the  indirect  influence  that  he  might 
exert   through   his   administrative   ap- 


pointments has  been  almost  entirely 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  system 
which  has  g^radually  grown  up  of  making 
him  in  this  respect  a  mere  tool  of  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  lower  House. 
General  Grant,  whatever  his  errors  of 
indiscretion  in  this  respect,  started,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  to 
break  up  this  system,  and  to  make  his 
appointments  solely  with  reference  to 
his  own  notions  of  fitness.  But  to  use  a 
phrase  which  was  soon  heard,  and  which 
had  real  significance,  the  politicians  were 
too  much  for  him ;  and  then,  finding  that 
he  had  to  give  up  his  project,  he,  it  would 
seem,  thought  that  as  appointments  were 
to  be  made  only  for  favor  and  interest,  his 
own  friends  might  as  well  profit  by  them 
as  others.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people,  or 
rather  i?uit  part  of  the  people  which  gives 
its  attention  to  iJie  ma/nctgement  of  politi- 
cal affairs^  prefer  this  system  of  politi- 
cal patronage.  It  is  their  engine  of  of- 
fence and  their  armor  of  defence.  It 
enables  these  "politicians"  to  control 
the  immense  administrative  patronage  of 
the  country.  That  is  the  key  of  the 
whole  matter.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  ** politicians"  who  really  give 
them  their  places,  wish  the  present  sys- 
tem to  be  kept  up.  Now,  while  that  sys- 
tem is  kept  up,  and  while  such  men  as 
these  **  politicians "  choose  are  sent  to 
Congress,  there  can  be  no  genuine  re- 
form if  every  President  were  another 
Washington  or  another  Adams.  Men  go 
to  Congress  now  for  their  own  purposes 
and  for  those  of  the  "politicians"  who 
really  send  them  there;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  corruption.  It  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise. 

—  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  a  reform  President  as  a  reform- 
ed Congress.  To  lift  us  out  of  the  slough 
into  which  we  have  fallen,  there  is  re- 
quired the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress pledged— or  better,  men  of  such 
character  that  no  pledges  from  them  are 
required — ^that  they  will  give  themselves 
simply  to  the  business  of  legislation,  and 
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not  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  executive  department  of  the  Gorem- 
ment;  men  who  will  not  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  the  heads  of  departments  with 
their  ''claims,"  and  the  claims  of  their 
clients,  upon  official  patronage ;  men  who 
will  not  giro  themselves  to  ''pipe  lay- 
ing "  and  to  "  log  rolling, "  and  to  ••  run- 
ning the  machine  "  of  politics.  The  first 
step  toward  real  and  thorough  reform  is, 
and  from  the  nature  of  things  must  he, 
the  exclusion  from  Congress  of  men  who 
make  politics  a  mere  matter  of  business 
for  their  own  interest,  whether  that  in- 
terest be  pecuniary  or  only  their  own 
aggrandisement.  That  this  is  true  will 
be  denied  by  no  intelligent  person  who 
will  for  a  moment  imagine  a  Congress 
flUed  with  such  men.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  with  such  a  Congress  corruption 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  For  even  a 
oorrupt  President  and  a  corrupt  Cabinet 
would  so<m  be  controlled  and  overawed 
by  such  a  Congress.  But  as  the  matter 
now  stands  it  is  a  mere  question  as  to 
who  shall  use  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  for  their  friends. 
The  political  scheme  to  be  adjusted  is  now 
that  every  one.  President,  heads  of  de- 
partments, Senators,  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  have  his  "  share  "—his  share 
not  only  of  mere  official  patronage,  but 
of  all  the  advantages,  personal  and  polit- 
kal,  which  can  be  extracted  from  a  con- 
trol direct  or  indirect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  reform 
needed  is  a  thorough  change  in  this  re- 
spect. That  effected,  the  rest  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

—  The  very  serious  and  interesting 
question  then  arises,  Do  the  people  de- 
sire such  a  change?  That  the  whole 
people  or  rather  the  better  part  of  them 
do  desire  it,  uid  with  all  their  hearts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  what  influ- 
ence do  the  better  part  of  the  people  ex- 
ert upon  the  management  of  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country  ?  Very  little,  we 
are  sorry  to  say.  That  has  passed  under 
the  c<Mitrcd  of  the  "  politicians,"  and  their 
foUomaa^  who  make  "  shites  "  and  break 
them.  The  function  of  the  people  has 
come  to  be  the  mere  chcnce  of  voting  for 
one  of  two  man  who  are  set  up  by  these 
"politicians.''  And  whichever  of  the 
two  is  eleoted,  the  course  of  affaun  in  re- 
gard to  cormption  is  likely  to  be  the 


sam e.  For  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
have  in  this  respect  the  same  purposes 
and  aims — ^they  wish  to  use  the  political 
machinery  of  the  Government  if  not  for 
their  own  pecuniary  interest,  at  least  for 
their  own  advancement.  This  system 
has  become  an  organized  growth;  and  it 
cannot  be  done  away  with  until  there  is 
such  a  change  in  the  attitude  and  the 
character  of  the  whole  people,  and  in  re- 
gard to  their  control  of  political  affairs, 
that  they  can  and  will  send  to  Congress 
only  upright  men  who  go  there  to  confine 
their  attention  to  legislaticm  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  country.  That  is  the 
<«nub"  of  the  whole  question.  Now, 
whether  the  people  are  in  a  temper  and 
in  a  position  to  effect  such  a  change  the 
reflective  reader  must  decide  for  himself; 
that  is  a  subject  that  we  shall  not  at  pres- 
ent discuss.  But  until  such  a  change  is 
made  and  Congress  is  composed  of  men 
who  will  attend  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  laws  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  do  it  with  clean  hands,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  executive  appoint- 
ments, except  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
no  reform  at  Washington  can  be  reason- 
ably looked  for.  Until  then  the  politi- 
cians will  be  too  much  for  any  President, 
were  he  the  ^trit  of  reform  incarnate. 

—  PoLTTiOAL  reform  has  broken  out  in 
a  new  place— of  all  countries  in  the  world 
Turkey  t  There  any  semblance  of  reform 
has  hitherto  manifested  itself  in  a  plea- 
sant family  strangling,  as  when  the  event 
took  place  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes 
in  making  Henry  V.  say,  "  Not  Amurath 
an  Amurath  succeeds,"  or  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  few  hundred  men  in  cold  blood 
Bud  in  treachery,  as  when  Mehemet  All 
decoyed  nearly  all  the  Mamelukes  into 
Cairo,  and  then  fired  upon  them,  until  of 
sixteen  hundred  thwe  was  not  a  man  left, 
or  as  when  the  Janissaries  were  abolished 
after  about  three  thousand  of  them  were 
slain.  Now  the  extinction  of  the  Mame- 
lukes and  the  Janissaries  was  a  great  re- 
form, as  great  as  the  disbanding  of  the 
Pretorian  Guard  would  have  been  in  the 
Roman  empire;  but  the  way  in  which  it 
was  d<me  did  not  show  any  particular  im- 
provement in  the  moral  sense  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  thus  undertook  to  preserve 
and  to  purify  itself.  At  the  present  time 
Abdul  Assiz  has  simply  been  requested  by 
apowerfulparty  to  abdicate,  or  in  the  slang 
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of  the  day  to  "git";  which  shows  that 
Turkey  has  got  on  in  this  respect  about  to 
the  point  at  which  England  was  in  the 
leign  of  James  IL  Whether  the  change 
will  be  as  beneficial  in  the  later  case  as  it 
was  in  the  earlier,  and  whether,  indeed,  it 
will  do  anything  to  simplify  and  purify 
that  complicated  and  pestilential  East- 
em  question  which  has  troubled  Europe 
so  long,  is  doubtful.  The  event  brings  to 
mind  one  of  "Punch's  "  yery  best  jokes. 
The  recent  Sultan's  brother  was  also 
named  Abdul,  Abdul  Med j  id,  and  when 
the  latter  died,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
former  succeeded  him,  "  Punch  "  asked 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
Abduls;  the  answer  being  that  this  Ab- 
dul is  the  Abdul  Assiz,  and  the  other 
Abdul  aa  was.  Now  if  any  reader  of  the 
"  (Galaxy "  thinks  that  he  can  demon- 
strate the  anatomy  of  a  joke,  let  him  ex* 
plain  why  and  how  it  is  that  that  yiew  of 
the  case  is  so  irresistibly  funny. — Poor 
Abdul  Assiz  t  Before  our  article  goes  to 
press,  the  news  oomes  that  he  has  found 
that  the  life  before  him  was  more  griev- 
ous than  he  could  bear,  and  he  now  is 
also  Abdul  as  was. 

—  Onb  of  the  reforms  declared  by  the 
usurping  party  is  manifestly  misunder- 
stood by  many  persons,  unless  indeed  it 
has  been  misreported.  This  is  the  "abo- 
lition of  the  seraglio.*'  This  has  been 
referred  to  as  if  it  were  a  proposed  restric- 
tion of  the  Sultan  to  one  wife  and  no 
concubines.  It  has  not  that  meaning, 
nor  is  such  a  very  great  change  in  the 
Eastern  view  of  the  relation  of  woman  to 
man  at  all  probable.  The  mistake  results 
from  a  common  misapprehension  of  the 
term  aeragUo,  which  has  not  at  all  the 
same  meaning  as  hcurem  or  hareem.  The 
latter  refers  to  the  women  of  a  Turk's 
household,be  they  few  or  many;  and  it  is 
used  to  express  the  place,  apartments  or 
apartment,  in  which  they  lire,  and  even 
to  signify  that  relation  which  we  assume 
is,  or  should  be,  always  that  of  marriage. 
Thus  a  Turk  whose  poverty  or  whose  in- 
clination restricted  him  to  one  woman 
would  say  that  he  could  not  "talk  his 
hareem  "  to  a  strange  man;  for  a  Turk 
never  speaks  of  the  female  part  of  his 
household  to  any  but  the  most  intimate 
friend,  or  to  a  physician,  even  if  he  makes 
those  exceptions.  But  the  seraglio  is  or 
was  the  court,  its  dwelling  place,  and  its 


surroundings,  and  thus  came  to  mean  the 
officers  of  the  court,  a  sort  of  privy  coun- 
cil, or  power  behind  the  throne.  This 
was  called  also  the  Sublime  Porte,  that 
being  the  name  given  to  the  great  gate 
of  the  seraglio.  The  Sublime  Porte  is 
not  the  Sultan,  but  this  body  of  counsel- 
lors, who  had  the  right  to  enter  the  great 
gate  of  the  seraglio.  It  is  possible  that  the 
confusion  between  aemglio  and  hareem 
has  affected  the  dispatches,  and  that 
there  is  indeed  a  determination  to  abolish 
the  latter;  but  the  probability  seems  to 
bo  the  other  way,  and  that  what  is  abol- 
ished is  this  sort  of  back-stairs  influence 
in  favor  of  a  more  open  way  of  govern- 
ing. The  question  as  to  which  it  may  be 
is  at  least  one  of  oonsiderabie  interest. 

»-  The  very  extended  comment  in  the 
press  throughout  the  country  upon  a 
change  in  the  proprietorship  and  edito- 
rial management  of  the  New  York 
"World"  directs  attention  to  the  style 
in  which  our  leading  newspapers  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  each  other.  The 
remarks  upon  the  change  in  the 
"World's"  affairs  have  generaUy  been 
respectful  and  courteous;  but  in  some 
cases  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  they  have 
not  been  so,  but  have  been  made  the  oc- 
casion of  personal  sneers  and  Inuendos 
and  open  attacks.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  this  lately  in  the 
columns  of  papers  of  high  pretensions 
and  of  real  ability.  We  know  of  a  case 
in  which  the  name  of  one  leading  jour- 
nal was  actually  stricken  out  of  an  ad- 
vertisement which  was  published  in  the 
columns  of  another.  Tins  is  very  un- 
wise, to  say  the  least  of  it.  Nothing 
tends  more  than  the  exhibition  of  such 
feeling  to  degrade  journalism  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  public  Discussion  and 
even  sharp  controversy  between  the  or- 
gans of  different  political  parties  and 
public  interests  is  necessary.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied with  the  expression  of  acrimoni- 
ous personal  feeling,  in  which  malicious 
intent  is  obvious.  There  are  parlisr 
mentary  rules  and  usages  which  forbid 
such  <* flings  and  arrows"  in  debate; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  conductors 
of  our  leading  journals  should  adopt 
some  such  code  as  their  g^de  in  contro- 
versy. It  would  tend  to  elevate  their 
profession  and  need  not  in  the  least  mol- 
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Ufy  the  hard  hitting  in  which  they,  and 
perhi^  the  public,  delight.  At  present 
the  exhibition  of  malignity  and  spite  is 
quite  disgraceful.  This  is  one  of  those 
evils  of  which  the  reform  is  easy  and 
should  be  thorough. 

—  Oars  of  the  torments  of  the  time  is 
the  system  of  checks  which  has  become 
preyalent  of  late  years.  It  began  in 
large  establishments  like  Stewart's,  in 
which  you  were  not  allowed  to  take  your 
choice  and  then  pay  your  money  and  be- 
gone, but  were  obliged  to  send  your  mo- 
ney and  your  choice  to  a  cashier,  that 
both  might  be  checked  and  one  offset 
against  the  other  in  making  up  the  day's 
cash  accounts.  In  great  shops  where 
there  are  a  great  many  salesmen  there  is 
some  excuse  for  this  practice,  which, 
Tery  inconyenient  to  the  buyer,  is  per- 
haps necessary  as  a  preyentiye  against 
peculation.  But  it  has  been  ridiculous- 
ly aped  by  all  the  little  ''one-horse" 
places,  until  now  one  cannot  get  a  glass 
of  mineral  water  or  spend  fiye  cents  for 
some  trifle  without  going  through  the  for- 
mality of  reoeiying  a  check  and  presenting 
it  solemnly  to  a  "  cashier  "—frequently 
a  lad  of  tender  years  or  a  lass  more  or  less 
tender.  The  other  day  the  Nebulous  Per- 
son bought  a  pair  of  gloyes  in  a  shop 
about  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  dry- 
goods  box,  and  on  handing  the  money  to 
the  salesman,  was  surprised  and  disgusted 
at  receiving  a  check  which  he  was  request- 
ed to  present  to  the  cashier,  a  corpulent 
female  who  sat  about  three  feet  off;  she 
could  not  well  have  been  two  feet  more 
remote,  for  the  size  of  the  "establish- 
ment" would  not  admit  of  it.  In- 
deed, looking  at  her  vast  rotundity,  it 
was  a  wonder  how  she  got  into  the  plaoe^ 
or  that  being  in  how  she  was  to  get  out. 
Perhaps  she  sat  there  always  receiving 
checks  and  brooding  over  them.  She 
proved  to  be  the  principal  proprietor, 
and  the  salesman  was  the  Co.  And  so 
the  partners  watched  each  other  a  yard 
apart,  lest  each  riiould  cheat  the  **  firm  " 
of  two  and  six  pence  during  the  day's 
business.  Truly  this  business  of  check- 
ing is  a  sad  and  to  purchasers  an  irritat- 
ing comment  upon  the  lack  of  common 
honesty  which  seems  to  be  so  prevalent 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade 
that  they  cannot  trust  each  other  even  in 
each  other's  sight.    Where  a  great  busi- 


ness demands  system  to  prevent  confu- 
sion checking  may  be  tolerated;  but  un- 
less we  are  a  nation  of  scoundrels  it 
would  seem  that  little  shops  in  which  the 
entire  force  consists  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons might  be  conducted  upon  the  old 
and  simple  plan  of  pay  and  go,  which  was 
universal  before  the  days  of  **  Stewart's  " 
and  which  worked  very  welL 

—  The  N.  p.  saw  recently  another  sign 
of  the  times  which  led  him  into  a  not 
very  pleasant  train  of  thought  It  was  a 
street  railway  car.  A  young  schoolgirl 
sat  before  him  on  her  way  home.  She 
was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 
In  her  lap  she  held  a  pile  of  school 
books.  They  were  seven  in  number; 
and  the  top  one  was  a  text-book  of 
trigonometry.  She  seemed  not  unhealth- 
ily constituted,  but  she  was  pale,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  bright  eager  look,  and  there 
was  an  absence  of  youthful  life  and  spir- 
it in  her  countenance.  Her  gloves  need- 
ed mending,  and  there  were  two  buttons 
off  her  sack.  Then  a  nebulous  notion 
came  into  the  mind  of  her  observer  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  her  health 
and  her  happiness  if  she  had  a  few  less 
books  and  none  on  trigonometry,  and  if 
her  gloves  had  more  stitches  and  her 
sack  more  buttons.  A  doubt  arose 
whether  she  knew  or  ever  would  know 
how  to  make  an  omelet,  or  to  provide  a 
table,  or  set  one  neatly  and  attractively, 
to  say  nothing  of  superintending  a  house- 
hold. Trigonometry  would  not  give  her 
much  help  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties.  But  great  is  the  '*  higher  educa- 
tion of  women." 

—  It  proves  that  the  business  of  sell- 
ing piano-fortes  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  advertisement, 
found  in  a  NewTorknewspi^rof  Janu« 
ary  10,  1789  : 

J.  JACOB  ASTOR, 
At  No.  81  Qunnc  Strbit, 
Next  door  bat  oae  to  the  **  Friends^  Meeting 
House,**  has  for  sale  an  assortment  of  Piano  For- 
tes of  the  newest  Construction,  made  by  the  beet 
makers  in  London,  which  he  will  sell  on  reason- 
able terms.  He  gives  cash  for  all  kinds  of  Fnrs, 
and  has  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Canada  Beaver  A 
Beaver  Coating,  Raccoon  Skins,  and  Bacooon 
Blankets,  Mnskiat  SUns,  etc,  etc 

Queen  street  was  that  now  called  Pearl 
street,  the  change  o|^i|||ig(|B(being  due  to 
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the  same  feeling  which  unforttmatelj 
Oftosed  the  removal  of  the  old  statue  of 
George  III.  from  the  Bowling  Green.  Mr. 
Astor  discontinued  the  sale  of  piano-for- 
tes, having  found  raccoon  skins  a  more 
profitable  commoditj. 

—  WiTHcr  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  no  English-speaking  actor 
has  excited  so  much  attention  and  given 
occasicm  for  so  much  critical  comment  as 
Irving,  whose  name  was  unheard  of  un- 
til two  or  three  years  ago.  But  now  let 
him  appear  in  a  new  part,  and  the  Lon- 
don papers  of  the  next  morning  tiave 
articles  upon  his  performance  a  column 
or  a  column  and  a  half  long;  and  **  The 
Saturday  Review,"  **The  Spectator," 
and  '*  The  Examiner  "  give  him  a  special 
article,  each  written  evidently  by  the 
best  critic  at  their  command.  Recently 
his  performance  of  Macbeth  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  paper  read  by  Edward 
Russell  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  LdverpooL  And  yet 
it  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  critics 
whether  he  was  an  original  or  a  thought- 
ful actor,  not  to  say  a  great  one.  It  is 
seriously  questioned  whether  he  is  not  a 
mere  male  Fotheringay  without  the 
Fotheringay's  superb  beauty  which  so 
bewildered  poor  Pendennis.  It  is  said 
by  intelligent  critics,  who  profess  to  know 
whereof  they  speak,  that  all  his  points 
are  taught  him,  and  all  his  notions  of 
character  and  situations  pumped  into 
him  by  a  first-rate  dramatic  student  and 
critic.  This  may  not  be  true,  but  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  seem  to  sway  his 
audiences  or  to  forget  himself  rather  Ur 
vors  such  an  estimate  of  his  powersl 
However  this  may  be,  he  or  his  teacher 
have  recently  made  a  great  and  very 
desirable  change  in  the  presentation 
of  Othello,  whom  Mr.  Irving  represents 
not  as  a  big,  savage-looking  negro  who 
would  have  physically  disgusted  Desde- 
mona,  but  as  a  tawny  Moor,  with  long, 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  refined  and  no- 
ble bearing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  gives  us  the  true  conception  of 
Othello's  person  according  to  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  moral  and  ma- 
teriaL 

—  As  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
"  woman  "  to  obti^  her  inalienable  politi- 
cal rights  unta  at  least  after  the  Presi- 


dential election,  she  may  perhaps,  with- 
out any  loss  of  that  **  dignity  of  her  sex," 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  employ  the 
interval  in  paying  some  attention  to  do- 
mestic and  social  affairs,  which  while 
she  has  been  occupied  in  asserting  her 
rights  have  fallen  into  rather  a  muddle. 
To  tell  the  truth,  man  has  of  late  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  left  to  himself,  the  ignorant 
creature  has  been  dabbling  in  transac- 
tions with  which  he  is  entirely  unfitted 
to  deal.  He  has,  moreover,  not  only 
lost  his  money,  but  his  house-bills, 
left  to  take  ohaige  of  themselves,  have 
risen  to  an  alarming  figure.  Wo- 
man has  been  sorely  missed  in  the 
kitchen,  the  pantry,  and  in  what,  with 
his  usual  impudence,  he  is  pleased  to 
term  her  ''proper  sphere";  namely,  that 
little  round  of  daily  domestic  duties  the 
performance  of  which,  if  persevered  in 
to  any  serious  extent,  exercises  such  a 
depressing  influence  on  her  temperament, 
and  reduces  her  to  the  position  of  a  slave. 
Of  course,  if  man  were  not  a  hopeless 
idiot^  he  would  have  personally  superin- 
tended the  arrangements  of  his  house- 
hold, and  prevented  them  falling  into 
confusion.  He  has,  however,  let  them 
'*go  to  the  bad*';  his  servants,  aided  by 
his  tradesmen,  rob  him  more  shameless- 
ly than  ever;  his  children  are  left  to  the 
care  of  ignorant  nurses  or  governesses; 
his  dinners  are  atrociously  cooked,  and 
his  family  all  having  become  ''units," 
his  position  is  one  of  even  unusual  dis- 
comfort and  gloom. — ^And  now  having 
read  so  fto,  "  woman  "  will  quite  surely 
exclaim,  "There  he  is— at  it  again, 
thht  N.  P.  He  is  never  content  with- 
out a  fling  at  women."  Dear  ladies, 
you  are  quite  wrong,  as  you  so  often  are 
when,  instead  of  accepting  facts,  you 
draw  conclusions.  What  is  written 
above,  down  to  "  discomfort  and  gloom," 
18  taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  London 
newsptaper  of  the  highest  position— the 
"Pall  Mall  Gaiette."  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  the  N.  P.  is  not  at  all  pe- 
culiar in  his  views  of  the  question,  and 
that  it  is  a  Tery  interesting  one  to  men 
all  the  world  over.  In  truth,  ladies,  if 
men  were  to  neglect  their  daily  duties  as 
a  very  large  proportion  of  you  neglect 
yours,  you  and  your  children  would  be 
starving,  and,  what  is  worse,  dressed 
quite  out  of  the  fashion.  :^  GoOqIc 
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THE  earliest  proposal  for  an  Amer- 
ican Congress  appears  to  bare 
originated  in  the  broad  statesmanship 
of  William  Penn,  who  in  1697  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  what  he 
termed  a  **Plan  for  a  Union  of  the 
Colonies  in  America."  This  sagacioos 
plan  provided  for  a  meeting  of  the 
colonies  once  a  year  or  of  tener  in  times 
of  war,  and  at  least  once  in  two  years 
in  times  of  peace,  by  their  stated  and 
appointed  deputies — ^two  persons  to 
represent  each  colony,  and  the  King's 
Commissioner  to  preside.  New  York, 
as  the  centre  of  the  colonies,  was  des- 
ignated for  the  place  of  meeting. 

This  scheme  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  between  the  pro- 
vinces, a  general  law  for  the  collection 
of  debts,  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  finally  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  quotas  of  men  and  money  for  pur- 
poses of  defence — ^in  a  word,  every  es- 
sential feature  of  our  present  form  of 
government.  A  similar  proposition 
was  made  by  Sir  William  Keith,  who 
had  been  a  Lieutenant  Qovemor  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1789  this  gentleman 
recommended  to  the  British  ministry 
to  unite  the  colonies  by  delegations  of 
their  representative  assemblies  in  a 
form  of  general  government  for  the 
American  provinces.  This  plan  was 
based  upon  the  necessities  of  union  for 
defence  against  the  common  enemy. 
While  the  English  settlers  of  various 


origin  securely  held  the  seaport  towns 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Savannah  river, 
the  French — the  ancestral  enemies  of 
England — ^were  gradually  establishing 
a  series  of  posts  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  which  threatened,  unless  bro- 
ken, to  form  a  military  girdle  about 
the  English  settlements  and  isolate  the 
seaboard  towns  from  the  riches  of  the 
boundless  west.  In  opposition  to  this 
New  England,  as  the  whole  of  the 
English  settlements  might  be  appro- 
priately termed,  the  old  continentid 
rival  was  establishing  a  New  Prance. 
To  this  struggle  but  one  result  was 
possible :  the  powerful  marine  of  Eng- 
land controlled  the  outlets  of  all  the 
great  rivers  on  the  middle  coast,  while 
Prance  only  held  the  extremities  of 
the  line ;  the  only  hope  of  the  French 
in  this  unequal  contest  lay  in  their 
Jiold  upon  the  Indian  tribes.  Little 
fit  as  the  Latin  race  has  always  shown 
itself  for  colonization,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  its  natural  amenity  and 
flexibility  have  always  given  it  a  su- 
perior influence  over  savage  tribes. 
The  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  forms,  appealing  to  the  eye 
and  the  sense,  were  rapidly  alienating 
the  affections  of  the  Indians  from  the 
English  Government.  To  this  influ- 
ence was  added  the  generous  devotion 
of  the  French  missionaries,  who  even 
in  the  rough,  uncultivated  wQds  always 
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wore  the  insignia  of  their  sacred  of- 
fice, and  took  willing  part  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  rude  tribes  to  which 
they  were  assigned. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  which 
in  1748  closed  the  war  declared  by 
Great  Britain  against  France  in  1744^ 
was  but  a  truce,  and  served  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  maturing  of  the  plans  of 
the  rival  powers.  The  French  hasten- 
ed to  complete  their  interior  line  of 
communication  westward,  by  forts  not 
more  than  twenty  to  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  extending  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  ^Gssissippi,  and  east- 
ward by  similar  posts  on  the  Connect- 
icut and  Kennebec  rivers. 

In  1754  the  British  €k>yemment, 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
then  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the 
Six  Nations,  whose  seat  of  empire  lay 
on  the  New  York  lakes,  recommend- 
ed the  calling  of  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  assemblies  of  the  seve- 
ral colonies,  and  appointed  Albany  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  this  place  being 
selected  because  it  was  here  that  the 
Indian  treaties  had  been  usually  sign- 
ed. The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  British  €k>vemment  was 
by  order  of  the  King  addressed  to  the 
Qhovemor  of  New  York.  In  this  as- 
sembly, the  first  American  Congress, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania,  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  colonies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quota  or  rule  for  the 
raising  of  men  and  money.  Here,  as 
later,  and  indeed  in  accordance  wit!i 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
the  idea  of  union  is  found  to  spring 
from  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
which,  disregarding  ^stinctions  pf 
rank  or  fortune,  combines  men  in 
common  resistance  to  enemies,  wheth- 
er within  or  without  the  body  of  the 
state.  Franklin^s  plan  met  the  gen- 
eral, almost  universal  acceptance  of 
his  colleagues.  In  this  first  Con- 
gress, as  in  later  assemblages,  some 
of  the  delegates  had  full  powers, 
while  others  were  held  to  make  report 


to  their  constituents.  Yet  it  was 
found  that  no  single  colony,  from 
Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  was  ready 
to  part  with  power  to  a  general  Gov- 
ernment. The  details  of  the  plan, 
though  here  out  of  place,  are  full  of 
curious  interest.  It  was  essentially  a 
revival  of  the  Penn  scheme  of  1697. 
Rejected  by  the  colonies,  it  was  equally 
distasteful  to  the  British  ministry, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Virginia, 
though  invited,  was  not  represented 
in  this  Congress.  She  had  a  plan  of 
her  own :  that  of  dividing  the  colonies 
into  two  parts,  constituting  a  northern 
and  southern  district — a  curious  fore- 
runner of  the  recent  attempt  at  s^a- 
ration. 

Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Indian  Congress,  by  which  name  the 
meeting  at  Albany  is  known,  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  England 
were  renewed.  The  French  war,  as 
the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  be- 
gan in  1756  and  ended  in  1763  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Canadas,  is  called,  was 
an  era  full  of  suffering  and  of  glory  to 
the  colonies.  Hardly  had  the  smoke 
drifted  from  the  last  battlefield  ere 
the  British  Government  attempted  to 
compel  the  colonies  to  pay  for  its  cost. 
The  British  ministry,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  appeals  of  every  province,  in- 
sisting on  their  arbitrary  measures,  a 
Congress  was  called  by  the  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Assembly.  This 
body,  which  met  in  New  York  in  1765, 
is  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 
Its  only  measure  was  a  bold  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  grievances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  recount  the 
events  which  followed :  the  renewed 
exaction  of  the  ministry,  answered  by 
the  non- importation  acts  of  the  Ameri- 
can assemblies ;  their  unequal  observ- 
anoe  and  the  determination  of  New 
York  to  consent  to  no  other  form  of 
resistance  except  that  ordered  and  en- 
forced by  a  General  Congress.  When 
it  was  found  that  New  York  was  firm- 
ly set  in  this  resolution,  Massachusetts 
at  last  consented  to  her  demand,  and 
the  first  Continental  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  Septeoibcr,  17H. 
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The  New  York  delegation  to  this 
Congress  was  nominated  by  the  .fam- 
ous Committee  of  Correspondence  of 
Fifty-One,  and  their  nomination  later 
ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  city.  They  were 
Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop,  Isaac 
Low,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay, 
three  merchants  and  two  lawyers. 
John  Jay  set  out  on  this  journey  on 
the  20th  of  August  without  the  inhabit- 
ants being  apprized  of  his  departure, 
and  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
Ist  of  September  the  other  fbur  dele- 
gates took  their  departure.  Isaac  Low, 
being,  as  is  stated  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  under  the  necessity  of  going 
by  the  way  of  Powles  Hook,  now  Jer- 
sey City,  was  escorted  to  the  ferry 
stairs,  at  the  foot  of  Cortland  t  street, 
by  a  considerable  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, with  colors  flying,  music  playing, 
and  loud  huzzas  at  the  end  of  each 
street.  When  they  got  down  to  the 
river,  he,  in  a  very  polite  manner,  took 
leave  of  the  inhabitants,  six  of  whom 
accompanied  him  and  his  lady  over 
with  music,  playing  **God  save  the 
King. "  The  inhabitants  then  returned 
to  the  coffee  house — the  famous  old 
Merchants'  Coffee  House,  which  stood 
on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Water  streets 
— ^in  order  to  testify  the  like  respect  to 
the  other  three  gentlemen — James  Du- 
ane, Philip  Livingston,  and  John  Al- 
sop, Esquires.  About  half  past  nine 
the  procession  began,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  like  manner  as  above.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
which  stood  on  the  water  front  at  the 
foot  of  Broad  street,  the  place  at 
which  they  embarked,  James  Duane, 
in  a  very  affectionate  and  moving 
manner,  thanked  the  worthy  inhabit- 
ants for  the  honor  they  had  conferred 
upon  them,  declaring  for  his  own  part, 
and  he  had  it  in  command  from  the 
whole  of  his  brother  delegates,  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  nothing  in  their  pow- 
er should  be  wanting  to  relieye  this 
once  happy,  but  now  aggrieved  coun- 
try. When  the  gentlemen  got  under 
way  they  were  saluted  by  several  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted  on  the  joyous  occa-^ 


sion,  which  was  answered  by  a  greater 
number  from  St.  George's  Ferry. 
These  testimonials  and  three  huzzas 
bade  them  go  and  proclaim  to  all  na- 
tions that  they  and  the  virtuous  people 
they  represented  dare  defend  their 
rights  as  Protestant  Englishmen.  After 
the  gentlemen  had  got  ^  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  a  considerable 
number  went  to  St.  Gteorge|s  Ferry  to 
celebrate  their  departure— dating  the 
salvation  of  the  colonies  from  that 
hour — ^well  knowing  in  whom  they 
had  placed  the  greatest  confidence  that 
ever  men  were  entrusted  with.  There 
were  many  loyal,  constitutional,  and 
spirited  toasts  drank,  sealed  with  fre- 
quent discharges  of  cannon,  and  at- 
tended with  this  declaration,  **That 
each  and  every  of  them  solemnly  avow- 
ed they  would  respect  at  the  risk 
of  everything  sacred  and  dear  such 
resolutions  as  our  delegates,  in  con- 
junction with  those  worthy  gentlemen 
of  the  other  colonies,  should  think 
necessary  to  adopt  for  the  good  of  the 
•common  cause."  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  **  God  save  the  King." 

From  the  general  text  of  this  de- 
8crip*^ion  it  would  seem,  that  the  an- 
swering cannon  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  foot  of  the 
present  Joralemon  street,  and  the  fes- 
tivities were  had  at  the  house  of  John 
Cornell,  who  had  opened  a  tavern  on 
Tower  Hill,  near  the  new  Ferry,  a 
slight  eminence  on  the  heights,  on  Co- 
lumbia street,  between  the  present 
Middagh  and  Cranberry  streets,  Brook- 
lyn. The  same  newspaper,  Hugh 
Gainers  New  York  *  *  Gazette  and  Week- 
ly Mercury  "  of  September  5,  1774,  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  the  dele- 
gates for  Orange  county,  the  choice 
of  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  as  a  dele- 
gate for  the  county  of  Albany,  and  th« 
decision  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster, 
that  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of 
New  York,  they  should  not  send  any 
delegates  to  Philadelphia. 

The  proceedings  of  this  body,  while  . 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as 
equal  members  of  the  British  Empire, 
ended  in  a  simple  petition  to  the  King. 
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As  yet  the  thought  of  separation  was 
foreign  to  the  heart  if  not  the  judg- 
ment of  all  except  the  most  radical  of 
the  leaders  of  the  patriot  party.  So 
tlie  first  Continental  Congress,  con- 
fining itself  to  declarations  and  re- 
solves, and  providing  for  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  a  non-importation  act, 
dissolved  October  26,  1774,  but  with 
sagacious  foresight  arranged  for  the 
holding  of  another  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia to  be  elected  by  the  different 
colonies,  and  to  meet  also  at  Philadel- 
phia on  May  15,  1775.  This  was  the 
immortal  Congress  which  declared  the 
independence  of  America.  While  the 
entire  population  was  at  this  period 
strong  in  determination  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  ministry,  they  yet, 
in  common  with  their  sister  colonies, 
looked  confidently  to  the  support  of  the 
great  Whig  party,  and  the  able  advo- 
cacy of  their  illustrious  champions, 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Barr6,  to  se- 
cure redress.  The  struggle  in  Ameri- 
ca was  viewed,  as  a  political  division  in 
which  every  British  citizen  was  inter- 
ested. Even  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day  show  that  the  Americans  valued 
their  birthright  as  Britons,  and  took 
pride  and  honor  in  their  English  de- 
scent. An  instance  of  this  may  have  in- 
terest : 

Let  BritoDii,  now  soak  Into  ^ymnta  and  alayes^ 
Submit  to  begoyerued  by  fools  and  by  knaves. 
Not  so  with  tbeir  kindred  on  this  side  the  sea  : 
American  Britons  will  ever  be  free. 

Indeed  the  shrewd  Colden  had  notified 
the  ministry  that  the  speeches  in  Par- 
liament and  other  inflammatory  papers, 
published  in  London  and  reproduced 
in  America,  were  ruining  the  Eing^s 
c;\U3e. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  1775  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  in  1774. 
The  petition  of  Congress  to  the, King 
had  been  rejected,  and  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment  which 
had  united  all  parties  in  one  common 
union  had  vanished.  The  condition 
ef  the  New  York  colony  was  peculiar. 
With  a  population  not  exceeding  200,- 
000  souls,  and  a  large  and  extended 
frontier  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 


powerful  Indian  tribes  whose  loyalty 
to  the  King  was  assured,  the  prospect 
of  an  armed  struggle  was  appalling. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  interior 
counties  shrunk  from  action,  and  were 
even  less  ready  than  the  year  preced- 
ing, when  only  two  of  them  either  con- 
curred in  the  choice  made  by  the  city 
or  sent  delegates  of  their  own. 

The  General  Assembly,  swayed  by  the 
influence  of  Governor  Colden  and  the 
patronage  of  the, royal  government,  re- 
fusing to  carry  out  the  request  of  Con- 
gress to  appoint  delegates  to  its  second 
meeting,  the  Congressional  Committee 
of  Inspection  summoned  a  provincial 
convention  to  choose  delegates.  This 
convention  met  at  the  Exchange  in 
New  York  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 
after  a  complimentary  resolution,  re- 
elected the  delegation  to  the  first  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception  of  Isaac  Low, 
who  refused  to  serve.  Francis  Lewis 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Isaac  Low 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  earlier  movements  of  resistance. 
One  of  the  richest  and  ablest  mer- 
chants of  the  time,  he  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  Committee  of  JFifty- 
One.  He  was  of  the  committee  in 
Congress  which  reported  the  Associa- 
tion, as  the  agreement  for  non-importa- 
tion, non-consumption,  and  non-expor- 
tation was  termed,  but  like  many 
others,  he  was  not  prepared  to  sever  his 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  The  powers 
of  the  convention  being  exhausted 
with  the  choice  of  delegates,  this  body 
dissolved.  The  Assembly  of  the  col- 
ony continued  in  session,  but  confined 
its  action  to  a  moderate  petition  to 
the  King,  setting  forth  grievances, 
after  which,  on  the  8d  of  April,  it  was 
adjourned  by  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Colden. 

This  was  the  last  colonial  Assembly. 
Tliough  prorogued  from  time  to  time, 
it  never  met  again.  It  had  lost  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  whose  senti- 
ments it  no  longer  represented.  On 
the  23d  of  April  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle at  Lexington  was  received.  The- 
people  rose  at  once,  took  instant  pos- 
session of  the  city, 
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and  stores,  organizing  military  pa- 
trols, and  occupying  the  public  build- 
ings. 

The  Revolution  was  begun.  The 
Committee  of  Inspection  enlarged  its 
members,  formed  a  general  commit- 
tee which  took  control  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  inyited  the  several  counties 
by  circulars  to  send  delegates  to  il 
Provincial  Congress,  at  New  York,  on 
May  23,  to  *' deliberate  upon  and 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  expedient  for  our 
public  safety." 

Thus  the  first  Provincial  Congress 
of  Ne^  York,  and  after  it  a  second, 
fiiird,  and  fourth,  delegating  ^  their 
powers  to  a  Committee  of  Safety  dur^ 
iiig  the  recesses,  controlled  the  col- 
ony until  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  1777. 

Illustrious  as  was  the  s^ond  Conti- 
nental Congress,  the  history  of  which 
is  too  familiar  to  every  American  for 
repetition,  there  ttras  no  delegation 
more  influential  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, by  reasotL  of  their  own  personal 
importance^  and  capacity  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  colony  they  repre- 
sented, than  that  from  New  York.  It 
included  in  its  nxunber  many  distin- 
guished characters.  In  addition  to  the 
city  members  already  mentioned,  the 
counties  sent  solid  representative  men 
—Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  from  Al- 
bany, the  brilliant  and  versatile  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  second  to  none  in 
talent  and  influence,  from  Dutchess, 
Colonel  Lewis  Morris  of  Westchester, 
the  representative  of  the  Whig  family 
which  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colony  had  stanchly  defended  popu- 
lar rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Crown;  and  with  these  repre- 
sentatives of  powerful  families,  Qeorge 
Clinton,  himself  a  host;  the  man 
upon  whom!  Washington  leaned  with 
entire  confidence;  distinguished  for 
gidlantry  in  the  field,  for  wisdotn  in 
council;  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  President  of  the 
New  Yotk  P'ederal  Convention,  and 
Yice-President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  tenure  of  'WiAch.  high  ofllce  he 


died.    He  was  a  man  of  rare  energy 
and  decision  of  character. 

The  city  delegation  was  not  less 
able,  and  in  its  members  fully  repre- 
sented the  various  interests  of  the 
commercial  capital.  Of  the  three 
merchants,  the  veteran  Philip  Living- 
ston WHS  the  most  distinguished. 
The  grandson  of  Robert,  the  first, 
and  son  of  Philip  Livingston,  second 
proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Livingston, 
he  was  bom  at  Albany  in  1716,  and 
gnlduated  from  Yale  college  in  1787, 
soon  after  nidch  he  established  him- 
self in  New  York,  with  his  countin|( 
house  on  Burnet's  Key,  ahd  became 
the  most  extensive  merchant  in  the 
city.  At  this  period  of  her  history 
New  York  wtA  controlled  by  the  mer- 
chfints,  who  permitted  little  meddling 
of  lawyers  in  their  affairs,  and  thought 
themselves  quite  competent  to  govern 
themselves  without  interference  frota 
this  aggressive  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  early  called 
to  office.  In  1754  he  was  elected  al- 
derman for  the  East  Ward  (one  of  the 
seven  wards  of  the  city),  an  office 
which  he  held  until  1762,  and  from 
1759  to  1760  represented  the  city  in 
the  General  Astembly  of  the  colony. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  thei 
colonies,  embracing  the  period  of  the 
seven  years*  war  and  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress.  Ihiiing  his  latter  term  of 
office  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Ihus  it  was  eminently  proper  that  he 
Should  lead  the  city  delegation.  John 
Adams,  in  his  ** Diary,"  bears  witness 
to  his  great  po^larity,  and  in  hJ^ 
plain  manner  of  speech  describes  him 
as  a  /*  downright,  stMghtforwiird 
man.*'  Be  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
great  infiuence  in  Congress,  taking  a 
part  in  th^  most  important  commit- 
tees. He  was  strongly  on  the  side  of 
independence,  as  was  the  large  power- 
ful family  of  his  name.  It  was  he, 
however,  that  made  it  illustrious  by 
affixing  it  to  ftie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendeilce  in  1776t.  The  same  yeatr  h6 
wa^  ilso  Chosen  by  Congress^a;  tneni^  ^ 
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ber  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the 
next  year  placed  upon  the  Marine 
Committee,  both  trusts  for  which  his 
education  and  experience  thoroughly 
fitted  him.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a 
msmber  of  the  convention  which  met 
at  Elingston  to  form  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  again 
re-elected  to  Congress  by  it.  In  May 
he  was  chosen  a  Senator  for  the  south- 
ern district,  and  in  October  following 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  Congress  under  the 
new  Constitution.  In  May,  1777,  he 
again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  which 
had  been  driven  by  Comwallis  from 
Philadelphia,  and  was  then  sitting  at 
York,  in  Pennsylvania.  Feeble  in 
health,  and  infirm  in  body,  his  power 
of  usefulness  rapidly  drew  to  its  close. 
Living,  he  had  sold  part  of  his  estates 
to  support  the  public  credit,  and  dy- 
ing, his  last  efforts  were  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  He  died  on  the  1 1th  of 
June,  1777,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  the  evening  of  the  day  follow- 
ing by  Congress  in  a  body,  with  the 
usual  insignia  of  mourning.  His  re- 
mains were  placed  in  the  cemetety  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
covered  by  an  appropriate  monument. 
The  next  in  importance,  and  of  an 
age  not  far  different  from  that  of 
Philip  Livingston,  was  John  Alsop. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  precisely 
known.  He  was  descended  from  Rich- 
ard Alsop,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  America  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled 
at  Maspeth  Kills,  now  known  as  New- 
town, Long  Island.  His  grandson^ 
John  Alsop,  was  brought  up  as  a  mer- 
chant. At  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, but  this  connection  was  dis- 
solved, Richard  removing  to  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  John,  continuing 
a  general  importing  business  in  his 
own  name,  rapidly  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  patriotic  measures 
adopted  by  the  merchants  to  com- 
pel the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
and  in  1770  was  one  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  Inspection  to  enforce  the 
agreements  which  were  0till  continued. 
When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  reached  New  York  in 
1774,  and  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence was  chosen  to  take  measures 
to  unite  the  colonies  in  resistance,  he 
was  the  first  named  of  the  fifty-one 
members,  and  on  the  organization  of 
the  committee  was  chosen  deputy 
chairman.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  In  May  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  charged  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  until  a  con- 
vention could  be  assembled.  In  1775 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress.  He  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
resigned  his  seat  and  withdrew  from 
the  city  with  his  family  to  Middletown^ 
where  he  remained  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  That  his  patriotism  and  at- 
tachment to  his  native  land  wore  not 
doubted  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
1784  one  of  the  petitioners  to^the  Leg- 
islature for  a  new  charter  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  which  he  liad  been 
one  of  the  founders  in  1708,  and  be- 
came the  first  president  on  its  reor- 
ganization. John  Adams  describes 
him  as  *'  a  soft,  sweet  man,"  and  amia- 
bility is  certainly  a  marked  trait  in  his 
descendants.  He  died  in  this  city 
November  22,  1794,  **atan  advanced 
age.''  He  left  one  child,  who  waa 
married  to  the  Hon.  Rufus  King.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  many 
and  eminent  public  services  of  this 
distinguished  family. 

The  senior  member  of  the  delega- 
tion was  Francis  Lewis,  a  native  of 
Walea,  who  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, came  to  this  country  in  1735,  and 
here  married.  He  was  an  active  mer- 
chant, and  during  his  extensive  career 
visited  many  European  countries, 
among  which  was  Russia.  In  con- 
nection with  the  extraordinary  travels 
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of  this  gentleman,  the  following  tradi- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  Daring 
the  seyere  winter  of  1742-'3,  Mr.  Lew- 
is is  said  to  have  driven  a  horse  and 
sled  upon  the  ice  from  a  point  a  short 
distance  abore  Hurl  Gate  through  the 
Soond  and  as  far  as  Cape  Cod  in  Mas- 
sachnsetts.  This  remaricable  feat 
stands  solitary  and  alone  in  the  annals 
of  American  travel.  In  the  French 
war  he  was  employed  as  a  commissary, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Oswe- 
go when  it  surrendered  to  Montcalm. 
An  active  son  of  liberty,  he  was  the 
favorite  choice  of  ths  radical  party, 
and  in  1774  was  unanimously  added  to 
the  Committee  of  Fifty-one.  In  1775 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  second 
Congress,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the 
immortal  rolL  He  was  employed  by 
Congress  in  the  importation  of  stores 
and  on  secret  service,  for  which  his 
old  experience  qualified  him.  In  the 
summer  of  1776  he  took  his  family  to 
Flushing,  where  his  house  and  library 
were  destroyed  in  the  fall  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  His  wife  was  taken  pris- 
(mer  and  cruelly  treated,  but  through 
the  influence  of  General  Washington 
was  finally  exchanged.  The  last 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lewis 
were  passed  at  Flushing  in  retirement 
and  comparative  poverty.  He  died 
December  80,  1808,  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  Hon.  Morgan 
Lewis,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  his  son. 

Such  were  the  merchant  members  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  The  two 
lawyers  were  of  equal  distinction.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  James  Duane,  who 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1789.  Of  Irish  descent,  he  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Duane,  a  British  naval 
officer  who  had  married  and  settled  in 
New  York.  He  studied  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  James  Alexander,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  counsel  of  our  colonial 
bar,  and  the  father  of  General  Lord 
Sfeiritng.  He  was  admitted  attorney 
in  1764,  and  soon  acquired  a  large 
practice.  He  was  active  upon  the 
Committees  of  Resistance,  which  have 
alxeady  been  alluded  to,  and  in  1774 


was  chosen  delegate  to  the  general 
Congress,  an  appointment  renewed  in 
1775.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in 
this  body  he  was  engaged  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  sign- 
ed, which  accounts  for  his  absence  at 
the  time  of  its  signature  by  the  New 
York  delegation.  In  1777  he  was 
again  returned  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  with  credit  and  usefulness  until 
June,  1783,  when  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  Senator  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  in  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1784  he  was  ap- 
pointed Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  At  this  time  the  Mayor  was  in 
fact  as  well  as  name  a  judicial  ma^s- 
trate.  In  the  Mayor's  Court,  while 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Duane,  many  of 
the  most  important  cases  famous  in 
our  judicial  annab,  and  establishing 
precedents  in  the  Government,  were 
decided.  Rapid  as  was  the  prac- 
tice, his  decisions  were  rarely  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
Judge  Jones  justly  remarks :  **  He  was 
thus  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
legal  lore  of  England  and  the  colony 
was  conducted  to  those  who  ha^e  dis- 
tributed it  in  our  State  courts,  and 
caused  these  to  become  the  admiration 
of  our  sister  States."  And  to  this  it 
may  be  added  that  the  statute  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  now  acknowl- 
^ged  to  be  the  best  known  combina- 
tion of  civil  and  common  law,  and 
commahds  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  this  famous  court,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  were  so  soundly  set 
forth,  arose  that  galaxy  of  talent  in 
which  Hamilton,  Burr,  Troup,  Lewis, 
Brockholdst  and  Edward  Livingston, 
and  Hoffman  were  especially  illustri- 
ous. 

Mr.  Duane  retained  the  office  of 
Mayor  for  six  years,  until  1789,  when 
Washington  appointed  him  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for 
New  York,  which  he  adorned  with  his 
learning  and  judgment,  until  advanc- 
ing age  compelled  his  withdrawal  from 
active  life.  He  died  suddenly  Febru- 
^  21,  1797.    He  married  a  d^ghtw 
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ef  Colonel  Robert  livingston,  third 
proprietor  of  the  manor.  8ome  of  oar 
aged  citizens  repiember  his  charming 
country  residence  near  the  present 
Gramercy  Park. 

To  no  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  revolutionary  period  was  New 
York  more  indebted  than  to  Mr. 
Duane.  To  broad  abilities  and  pleas- 
ing manners  he  united  self  reHance 
and  consistency  of  character.  Ohief 
among  his  traits  was  that  moat  rare 
quality  of  bold  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility in  every  emergency,  whether 
of  personal  or  public  danger.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  is  described  as  **  of  a  kind, 
cheerful,  and  social  disposition,  fond 
of  society.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
his  ever  having  lost  a  friend.'^ 

The  person  of  John  Jay  is  familiair 
to  us  alL  Tall  and  slight  of  figure,  of 
easy  carriage,  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  in  which  the  finest  traits 
of  human  character  were  happUy  dis- 
played, charity  and  generosity,  piety 
and  rectitude,  he  combined  the  grace- 
ful affability  of  the  gentleman  wiik 
the  dignity  of,  the  statesman  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  man— in  a  word,  the 
highest  types  of  the  fine  races  from 
which  he  sprang. 

The  fathers  of  the  republic  were 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  men  of 
heroic  mould :  the  massive  majesty  of 
Washington,  the  benignity  of  Frank- 
Un,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  intel- 
lectual Hamilton,  would  have  been  re- 
marked in  any  assembly  of  the  great 
of  earth  in  any  period  of  the  world's 
history.  Their  features  live  in,  color, 
and  awaken  a  dramatic  interest.  But 
in  this  American  WalhaUa  Jay  invitea 
sentiments  of  a  different  order.  As 
some  Grecian  statue  of  purest  marble 
and  faultless  outline,  solitary  and 
apart  in  a  gallery  of  portruts  all  warm 
in  color  and  in  Hie,  so  this  figure,  ex- 
quisite in  its  chaste  purity  and  calm 
serenity,  stands  alone.  E  was  proper 
to  the  completion  of  his  history  and 
the  fitness  of  tilings  that  he  became 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
€k>ttrtof  the  nation  hia  wisa  counsels 
had  aided  to  create,  and  it  is  one  of 


the  incalculable  blessings  of  our  coun- 
try that  he  will  always  remain  to  it  an 
example  of  personal  and  judicial  puri- 
ty. His  character  may  be  best  re« 
snmed  in  the  words  of  that  wonderful 
master  of  our^  language  whose  magic 
speech  threw  a  lustre  upcm  all  that  it 
described:  '^When  the  ermine  of  the 
judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay  it  touch- 
ed nothing  less  spotless  than  itself.'' 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress  in  1774  Jay 
was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  in  that  remarkable  body  of 
men.  Already  he  had  reached  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  mot  on 
equal  terms  the  veterans  of  the  law. 
The  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,  the  most  famous  of  those  re- 
nuurkable  documents  which  woo  the 
signal  praise  of  Chatham  as  ''not  in- 
ferior to  the  finest  productions  of  the 
master  States  of  the  world,'*  and  which 
was  declared  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
while  yet  ignorant  of  the  author,  to  be 
from  the  ''finest  pen  in  America,"  was 
written  by  Jay. 

Reelected,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the 
second  Congress,  he  prepared  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Canada,  and  a 
further  Address  to  Our  Fellow  Subjects 
of  Jamaica  and  Ireland,  both  of  which 
were  adopted.  It  is  not  proposed  here 
to  record  all  the  services  of  this  rs^ 
markable  man.  A  sim^de  enumerar 
tion  would  be  tedious.  In  April,  1776^ 
Mr.  Jay,  while  still  in  his  seat,  wa* 
elected  to  the  third  New  York  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  at  once  seeking 
the  position  among  his  inunediate  f  el^ 
low  citizens  where  his  services  could 
be  most  valuable  to  the  cause,  he  left 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  95th  of  May 
took  hia  place  in  the  Provincial  Con* 
gress,  then  sitting  in  New  York.  Here 
his  influence  was  soon  apparent,  wMle 
his  fellow  members  had  the  advasatage 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  viewa 
and  pisrposes  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  had  assembled  in  Philadelphia' 
from  all  the  colonies;  The  people  of 
the  city  were  already  olamoroos  for 
stringent  measures,  and  on  the  39lh  of 
May  ciiculated  a  petition  oaUing:  upo» 
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the  Pioyincial  Congress  to  '*instnict 
their  delegates  in  Continental  Con- 
gress to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  in 
that  august  assembly  to  cause  these 
united  colonies  to  be(>Qme  independent 
of  Great  Britain.'*  Before  this  peti- 
tion was  presented,  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  on  the 
81st  of  May  reported  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions in  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Congress,  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  that 
they  adopt  *'  such  goyemment  as  shall 
in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  best  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular  and  America  in  general.'' 
In  their  report,  true  to  the  old  New 
York  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  pop- 
ular will,  duly  expressed,  the  commit- 
tee, after  stating  that  they  ^^  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress are  invested  with  sufficient  pow- 
er and  authority  to  determine  on  so 
important « a  subject  as  the  necessity  of 
creating  and  constituting  a  new  form 
of  government,  and  a  declaration  that 
it  appertains  of  right  solely  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  colony  to  determine  the  said 
doubts,"  solemnly  recommended  the 
electors  in  each  county  to  vest  power 
in  their  present  deputies,  or  others  in 
their  stead,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  institut- 
ing such  new  government  as  in  and  by 
the  said  resolution  of  the  Continental 
Congress  is  described  and  recommend^* 
ed;  each  county  was  requested  to 
hold  such  election  at  such  place  as  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  should  deter- 
mine, and  deputies  Were  urged  to 
give  punctual  attendance  in  the  city 
of  New  York  the  secosd  Monday  in 
Jfuly. 

The  people,  still  chafing  under  the 
delay,  agam  protested  to  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  entertainment  of  any  such 
doubts — and  indeed,  if  thtf  city  oAly 
were  concerned,  no  doubts  could  exist 
— ^but  the  delegates,  true  to  their  trust, 
required  a  formal  vote  of  the  Whold 
colony.  Populur  rights  had  always 
been  carefully  maintained  in  the  New 


York  colony.  As  early  as  1711,  when 
a  second  convention  of  governors  was 
held  at  Newport,  and  a  union  of  colo- 
nies proposed  for  defence,  the  General 
Assembly  had  expressly  declared  that 
the  Governor  not  representing  this  col- 
ony as  those  of  Connecticut,  Rhodtf 
Island,  and  Massachusetts  did  their 
colonies,  being  their  choice,  he  was 
not  authorized  to  ^^  oblige  or  charge 
the  colony  of  New  York  by  any  Agree- 
ment whatsoever,"  and  they  refused  to 
vote  his  salary  while  absent.  Thus 
the  Assembly,  representatives  of  the 
People,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  act 
of  a  Governor  who  held  authority  from 
the  King. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  Provincial 
Congress  received  a  letter  from  theif 
delegi^es,  announcing  that  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  would  short- 
ly be  agitated  in  Congress,  and  asking 
for  instructions.  Their  old  instruc- 
tions only  authorized  them  to  con- 
sent to  measures  which  should  be 
*^  effectual  for  the  re-establishment  and 
preservation  of  American  rights  and 
privileges  and  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony "between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  Independence  was 
no  new  question.  It  did  not  originate 
with  any  of  the  illustrions  men  who 
brought  it  to  its  triumphant  solution. 
Their  action  was  but  the  achievement  ol 
a  long  familiar  purpose,  more  familiar 
perhaps  to  the  minds  of  the  body  ol 
the  people,  from  whom  all  revolutions 
spring,  than  to  the  educated  and 
wealthier  classes,  whose  sympathieff 
are  always  with  existing  governments 
which  secure  their  property  and  gran4» 
them  place  and  power.  Especially 
was  this  tthe  ease  in  the  New  Yovk 
colony.  From  an  earty  period  New 
York  had  been  accused  by  the  home 
Government  of  aspiring  to  indepen- 
dency, and  her  history  is  one  nnbrok^ 
ell  series  of  popular  resistance  to  aiM- 
trary  power. 

The  letter  of  the  delegates,  fsad  eft 
the  10th,  was  debated  the  next  day^ 
when,  on  mc/tion  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  Con- 
gress declared  its  opinion  that  they 
had  not  the  powe^  to  authorise  their 
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delegates  to  declare  the  colony  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  and  limiting 
their  own  session  to  the  second  Tues- 
day in  July  succeeding,  or  until  a  regu- 
lar gOTemment  should  be  established 
for  the  colony,  they  earnestly  urged 
the  election  they  had  proposed  in  May 
of  a  new  Provincial  Congress  with  f  uU 
powers.  The  election  for  the  new 
Provincial  Congress  was  held  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  the  question  of  in- 
dependence settled  by  the  people — and 
settled,  as  every  such  question  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
favor  of  popular  government.  June 
20,  the  day  after  the  election,  the 
Provincial  Congress  adopted  the  arti- 
cles of  Association,  as  yet  the  only 
measure  recommended  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  engaging  themselves 
to  defend  the  United  Colonics  against 
the  hostile  attempts  of  the  British 
Parliament.  After  the  election  of  the 
19th,  there  could  be  no  further  doubt 
as  to  the  determination  of  New  York 
in  favor  of  absolute  separation  from 
the  crown;  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
this  action  placed  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  New  York  delegation  at^  Phila- 
delphia to  vote  for  independence,  or 
for  the  Provincial  Congress  in  New 
York  to  instruct  them  so  to  vote.  The 
popular  will  had  elected  a  body  espe- 
cially charged  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
colony — a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
chaige  of  hesitation  or  delay  on  the 
part  of  New  York. 

Hardly  was  the  election  terminated 
when  a  new  turn  of  military  affairs 
threw  the  city  into  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Lord  Howe  and  Clinton,  hemmed  in 
by  Washington  and  compelled  to  evac- 
uate Boston,  embarked  the  British 
forces  on  board  of  transports  which 
sailed  for  Halifax  to  refit,  and  had 
long  been  expected  at  New  York, 
where  Washington,  divining  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  enemy,  had  al- 
ready preceded  them.  Yet  even  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  formidable  pre- 
parations made  by  the  ministry.  On 
the  29th  of  June  the  fleet  arrived 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  strong,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  increased  by  later 


arrivals  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
vessels,  which  at  once  commenced 
landing  their  troops  on  Staten  Island. 
The  Provincial  Congress,  expecting 
an  immediate  attack  on  the  city,  or- 
dered the  transfer  of  the  papers, 
lead,  powder,  and  other  military  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony  to  White 
Plains.  The  Government  never  again 
returned  to  the  city  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

The  history  of  New  York  in  the  last 
century  has  never  been  written.  Ow- 
ing to  its  occupation  by  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  its  records  have  been 
scattered,  its  newspaper  files  arc  meagre 
and  incomplete,  and  its  attitude  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  period  is  only  to 
be  learned  by  careful  examination  of 
numerous  and  separated  authorities. 
When  it  shall  be  written  in  the  light 
of  faithful  portraiture  it  will  be  found 
to  be  consistent  and  honorable,  with- 
out spot  or  blemish — the  record  of  a 
people  which  from  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  the  American  settlement  re- 
cognized itself  as  the  natural  arbiter 
of  sectional  differences  and  the  future 
metropolis  of  the  Western  Continent. 

While  New  York  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  meeting  of  their  new 
delegates,  the  resolution  of  indepen- 
dence, reported  by  Jefferson  the  28th 
of  June,  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  in 
Philadelphia,  which  had  set  apart  the 
1st  of  July  for  its  debate.  When  the 
question  came  to  be  taken,  two-thirds 
of  the  colonies  were  in  its  favor — 
South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  negative,  Delaware  divided,  and 
New  York  excused  from  the  vote  for 
want  of  instructions.  The  next  day, 
the  2d  of  July,  instructions  arrived 
from  Delaware,  the  dissatisfied  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania  absented  them- 
selves from  their  seats,  leaving  ,the 
vote  of  that  colony  to  the  minority, 
and  the  South  Carolina  delegates 
changing  their  minds,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  of  July,  the  famous  De- 
claration was  published  to  the  world. 

The  New  York  convention,  clothed. 
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with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  gov- 
ern men  t  for  the  colony,  and  to  declare 
its  independence  of  Great  Britain,  met 
at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July. 
The  same  morning  the  letter  of  their 
delegates  enclosing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  received.  The  offi- 
cial letter  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Congress  did  not  arrive 
till  two  days  later.  The  letter  of  the 
New  York  delegates  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  of  which  John  Jay  was 
chairman,  who  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  reported  a  resolution  approv- 
ing the  same,  and  engaging  the  New 
York  colony  to  join  with  the  other 
colonies  *4n  supporting  it  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.*'  The 
original  resolution,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Jay,  is  preserved  among  the  records 
of  New  York.  Thus  was  this  great 
State,  the  enemy  thundering  at  her 
doors,  her  capital  deserted  and  given 
over  to  military  occupation,  her  trade 
and  industry  paralyzed,  and  her  fron- 
tiers threatened  by  a  savage  enemy, 
with  the  near  certainty  of  becoming 
the  bloody  field  of  contest,  committed 
to  the  cause  of  American  Union,  and 
thus,  as  has  been  happily  said,  *'was 
the  fimshing  stroke  put  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence." 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch  .has  not 
been  to  evoke  the  solemn  shades  of 
the  actors  in  those  heroic  scenes.  It 
is  not  for  our  wand  to  call  up  the 
presence 


r  the  great  of  old, 
Hie  deed  but  soepter^d  BOTereigne,  wlio  still  rule 
Oar  epirlts  from  their  ante. 

Not  such  our  ambition.    Its  sole  ob- 
ject has  been  to  vindicate  the  coarse 


pursued  by  New  York  in  relation  to 
independence,  and  to  claim  for  it  a 
record  of  full  and  perfect  patriotism. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  there  were  not 
many  Tories  in  New  York,  although, 
'if  the  recent  correspondence  of  John 
Adams  and  his  wife  be  correct,  in 
which  the  number  is  stated  as  so  great 
in  Boston  in  1776  that  it  was  recom- 
mended that  transports  be  advertised 
for  to  carry  them  to  Halifax,  New 
York  was  not  alone  in  that  respect; 
nor  yet  is  it  for  us  to  judge  in  our  bal- 
ance the  motives  or  the  conduct  of 
those  who  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
suffering  clung  to  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain. 

Enough  if  this  statement  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  directing  attention  to  the 
honorable  attitude  of  New  York ;  if  it 
have  shown  that  while  Boston,  unex- 
pectedly delivered  from  the  bombard- 
ment which  she  had  feared,  and  Phila- 
delphia, not  yet  dreaming  that  the 
wave  of  invasion  would  ever  cross  her 
borders,  could  discuss  the  grave  ques- 
tion of  independence  in  quiet  serenity, 
New  York  waer  forced  to  take  her  bold 
stand  in  the  very  hour  of  conflict,  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  awaiting  each 
hour  the  signal  of  the  attack  which 
this  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  sure  to  hasten. 

More  than  all  is  its  purpose  answered 
if  it  have  contributed  in  something  to 
redeem  New  York  from  the  charge  of 
indifference  and  hesitation,  so  care- 
lessly made  against  hsr  in  the  present 
day,  and  to  show  by  contrast  the 
manly  and  consistent  independence  of 
her  character  and  her  conduct. 

JoHH  Austin  Stbykhs* 
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IT  is  a  weary  old  phrase,  and  one 
which  we  children  of  wisdom  are 
tired  of  hearing,  that  of  reforming  the 
world ;  since  the  world  is  not  reform- 
ed, or  likely  to  be.  And  it  is  a  phrase 
which  implies,  with  most  of  us  wise 
people,  a  tendency  toward  foUy  on  the 
part  of  those  i^ho  use  it^ 

But  we  all  think  about  reform,  how- 
ever much  or  little  we  may  say :  how 
many  modems  have  the  modem  en- 
thusiasm about  the  improTeinent  of 
the  state  of  men  I  Attend  a  church  or 
a  convention:  you  will  find  that  all 
present,  except  a  few  vain  or  narrow 
persons  in  the  back  seats,  are  believ- 
ers in  Arcadia;  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
good  time  coming  shall  be  brought  to 
pass.  It  may  take  a  whole  year,  per- 
haps even  a  lifetime ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reformer  does  not  often 
stretch  out  into  the  future  much  fur- 
ther than  that;  he  wishes  to  see  thtf 
achievement  of  his  own  hands  ^  and 
he  believes  in  what  he  wishes. 

Well,  this  is  a  beautiful  trust,  this 
in  the  returning  Arcadia.  Its  bowers 
bloom  for  ever,  it  seems,  iii  spite  of  the 
old  disappointments  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  poverty,  and  wars,  and  crime, 
andjdisease,  and  failure,  people  go  on 
with  their  reforms,  hoping  that  the  old 
antidotes  will  yet  prove  effectite,  more 
or  less  Suddenly,  on  some  fine  day; 
that  peace  societies,  and  organized 
charities,  and  sentimentalists,  and  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  and  sermons,  and  other 
beautiful  things,  will  by-and-by  do 
what  they  have  failed  to  do  hitherto, 
and  make  the  dusty  old  world  a  bea- 
tific place  to  live  in. 

How  trae  is  all  this  ?  Are  we  really 
on  the  road  to  Arcadia  ?  Is  this  mod- 
em life  of  ours,  then,  an  opening  bud, 
which  we  shall  yet  see  burst  into 
flower,  like  that  Indian  blossom  before 
which  the  Brahmins  do  reverence,  cry- 
ing, 0  the  gem  in  the  lotos  1    And  our 


friends  who  believe  in  evolution; 
when  they  tell  us  that  all  is  going  on 
well,  though  slowly,  and  that  none  of 
us  will  have  anything  to  complain  of 
after  fifteen  millions  of  years — ^what 
are  we  to  think  of  this  comforting 
prospect  ? 

This  latter  view  is  nearer  the  trath, 
as  I  presume,  than  the  former;  for  evo- 
lution means,  in  brief,  that  things 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  out  well. 
Any  one  who  believes  in  evolution  may 
call  himself  an  optimist.  But  the 
trouble  with  evolution  is  that  its  pro- 
gress is  incalculably  slow;  that  it  is  a 
painful  process,  this  of  natural  selec- 
tion by  which  it  works ;  and  that  we 
consequently  strive  to  thwart  it,  and 
do  thwart  it  constantly,  by  means  of 
our  philantliropies,  which,  whatever 
good  they  do — and  I  would  not  under- 
rate it— certainly  work  this  great  evil, 
that  they  secure  the  survival  of  the 
unfit. 

But  most  people  are  optimists  in 
this  matter  on  insufficient  groniids. 
They  believe  not  what  is  proven  or 
probable,  but  what  they  like,  what 
they  wish  to  believe.  Even  the  most 
cynical  persons  iffe  sometimes  secretly 
credulous  respecting  the  splendid  fu- 
ture of  their  particular  nation.  Though 
we  may  be  e^y  of  admitting  it,  in  view 
of  the  historical  record,  many  of  us 
are  still  furtively  on  the  lookout  for 
the  great  poet,  the  great  artist,  the 
good  times  which  are  always  just  com- 
ing, but  which  somehow  never  come. 
We  feel  that  the  philosophy  of  de- 
spair, though  it  has  nearly  all  of  actual 
history  and  experience  to  back  it^  is  at 
bottom  an  error. 

Kow  this  faith,  or  this  credulity,  is 
modem ;  and  its  literary  expression  is 
comparatively  recent.  Shakespeare 
has  little  to  say  about  the  future ;  he 
uttered  no  predictions;  the  past  and 
the  present  were  enough  for  him,  and 
like  a  painter  he  drew  from  them; 
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he  left  the  ''  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " 
to  others.  like  a  painter,  he  took 
interest  in  historical,  in  contempora- 
neous life,  in  what  men  had  done ;  he 
did  not  concern  himself  with  what 
they  were  going  to  do. 

But  his  era  was  already  stirring  with 
the  prophetic  spirit.  An  eminent  vis- 
ionary was  his  contemporary.  First, 
perhaps,  in  our  literature,  Bacon  had 
insight  into  the  future  progress  of  his 
fellows ;  and  he  foresaw  not  a  few  of 
the  powers  which  men  were  to  em- 
ploy for  their  own  benefit. 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  reforming  the 
world,  that  no  contribution  even  to- 
ward the  theory  of  that  achievement 
is  likely  to  be  made,  on  general  princi- 
ples, in  an  essay.  Have  not  many  sages 
shown  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
good  thing  should  come  out  of  our 
Nazareth  ?  Par  be  it  from  me  to  pro- 
pose a  theory;  I  will  not  attempt  any- 
tliing  so  rash.  All  I  claim  is  to  indi- 
cate a  line  which  may  divide  between 
reforms  which  most  necessarily  fail  and 
reforms  which  may  succeed. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in 
what  the  more  desperate  pessimists 
argue,  like  Schopenhauer  and  Hart- 
mann.  Their  despair  has  a  really  co- 
lossal quality;  misery  is  the  natural, 
eternal,  necessary  lot  of  man,  they  tell 
us ;  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why 
we  should  be  any  better  off  by-and-by 
than  we  are  to-day;  on  the  contrary, 
the  human  race  reached,  long  ago,  its 
limit  of  virtue  and  happiness,  if  not  of 
development  Why  do  we  tolerate 
life?  (kily  because  we  are  stupid, 
these  philosophers  tell  us.  If  men  had 
a  little  more  intelligence  than  they 
have,  a  little  higher  organization,  they 
would  have  committed  suicide  long 
ago.  The  best  thing  that  we  can  ex- 
pect, they  say,  is  the  Buddhist's  happy 
release  in  oblivion  or  annihilation; 
and  were  men  wiser  than  they  are, 
men  would  not  exist  at  all. 

That  is,  if  not  a  cheerful  theory  of 
the  world,  at  least  a  coherent  and 
logical  theory,  for  it  shows  beautifully 
that  men  may  be,  as  we  like  to  sup- 


pose, the  highest  beings  in  the  uni^ 
verse ;  that  we  are  the  highest  beings 
simply  because  we  have  not  quite 
enough  wit  to  destroy  ourselves. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
our  old  friends,  the  sentimentalists 
— ^the  people  who  think  that  the 
world  is  going  along  beautifully 
as  it  is;  who  think  that  we  only 
need  a  few  more  colleges,  and  church- 
es, and  organized  charities,  and  steam 
engines,  and  a  little  more  voting,  to 
bring  about  the  most  beautiful  results; 
and  who,  meanwhile;  do  not  want  any 
criminals  shut  up,  but  would  have 
them  marry  and  transmit  their  abilities 
to  posterity. 

And  between  these  two  extremes  we 
have  the  more  temperate  doctrine  of 
evolution,  teaching  us  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  things  is  toward  improve- 
ment, and  will  continue  so  as  long  as 
the  sun's  heat  holds  out ;  that  we  are 
to  grow  a  little,  more  complex  contin- 
ually, to  become  better  and  better 
adapted  to  the  ** environment";  and 
that  things  will  turn  out,  in  short, 
quite  well,  after  say  fifteen  million 
years. 

That  too  is  a  beautiful  prospect;  it 
is  one  which  I  often  muse  upon  in  my 
less  acrimonious  hours ;  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  think  that  posterity  at  least 
will  get  the  benefit  of  so  much  evolu- 
tion as  this.  The  process  is  a  trifie 
slow,  to  be  sure;  but  we  should  not 
complain;  better  slow  progress  than 
none ;  and  how  much  better  we  Chris- 
tians have  done  than  some  people 
whose  development  has  been  unlucki- 
ly checked — ^than  our  Fuegian  broth- 
ers, for  instance,  **  whose  habitable 
land  is  reduced  to  the  stones  on  the 
beach,"  as  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  in  his 
'* Beagle"  journal,  who  can  only  get 
their  ration  of  limpets  at  low  tide; 
and  when  high  tides  prevail,  or  the 
terrible  winter  storms  of  July,  they 
kill  and  eat  the  old  women  of  their 
tribe. 

WeU,  the  forces  that  made  dumb 
animals  into  savages  like  these,  and 
that  have  converted  savages  into 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  Americans, 
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and  other  noble  peoples,  are  still  at 
work,  as  far  as  we  can  learn;  and 
doubtless  they  will  continue  to  work. 
The  progress,  indeed,  is  not  only  slow, 
but  it  has  retrogressions  more  alarm- 
ing than  its  slowness;  with  the  Ro- 
man civilization,  for  instance,  were 
lost  certain  refinements  of  language, 
certain  niceties  of  morals  and  of  art, 
which  our  civilization  of  the  renais- 
sance has  never  regained,  and  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  will  soon 
be  regained. 

In  spite  of  evolution,  the  pessimists 
have  reason  when  they  say.  Why 
should  we  expect  any  given  race  to 
grow  better  and  happier?  Look  at 
your  Fuegians,  at  your  Caffres:  what 
has  evolution  done  for  them?  Your 
modem  evolution  treats  us  no  better, 
^fter  all,  than  the  fates  treated  the 
heathen ;  evolution  is  taking  its  time ; 
it  is  working  in  nobody's  interest.  If 
we  are  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
world,  they  add,  it  will  be  by  our  own 
efforts,  not  by  the  tendency  of  things. 
The  stream  of  time  is  never  going  to 
drift  us  down  to  the  Fortunate  Islands, 

Now  I  am  an  optimist,  because  I 
believe  in  evolution ;  and  a  pessimist 
too,  because  evolution  works  so  slowly 
that  it  may  do  nobody  any  good  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  because  it  may, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  street,  "go  back"  on  us  for  ten 
thousand  years  at  a  time. 

The  name  makes  little  difference. 
But  to  be  a  radical  is  to  be,  generally, 
one  of  these  three  characters: 

1st.  A  person  who  has  properly  not 
thought  at  all,  but  who  takes  feeling 
for  thought,  who  believes  and  teaches 
only  what  he  happens  to  like.  Such 
are  free  lovers,  opponents  of  capital 
punishment,  and  other  sentimentalists. 

2d.  A  person  who  thinks,  but  whose 
thought  is  not  just.  To  this  class 
belong  the  transcendentalists,  the  lib- 
eral theologians,  the  "currency  doc- 
tors," the  Keeley  motor  people,  and 
persons  generally  who  propose  to  run 
the  world  upon  a  little  air  and  cold 
water. 

8d.  A  person  who  is  studying  the 


ways  of  social  development,  trying  to 
find  out  what  are  their  better  ten- 
dencies and  what  their  worse;  and 
who  is  trying,  according  to  his  skill, 
to  aid  the  one  and  to  check  the  other. 

And  we,  who  belong  to  this  last 
class,  may  first  ask  what  people  mean 
when  they  talk  about  reforming  the 
world.  Do  they  mean  that  it  is  a 
possible  thing— that  human  charac- 
ter and  circumstance  are  improvable 
by  the  right  means,  at  some  indefinite 
future  time  ?  Do  they  mean  that  it  is 
a  thing  near  at  'hand,  that  the  world 
may  be  improved  at  once  and  radical- 
ly ?  Do  they  mean  that  it  has  im- 
proved, as  a  matter  of  history,  or  that 
it  is  likely  to  improve,  as  a  matter  of 
evolution  ? 

Now  I  would  not  say  hastily  that 
our  civilization  is  a  failure  in  spite  of 
all  our  reforms.  But  hear  the  naturalist 
Wallace  on  this  point:  **I  have  lived 
with  communities  of  savages  in  South 
America  and  the  East,"  says  he, 
"  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but 
the  public  opinion  of  the  village  free- 
ly expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously 
respects  the  rights  of  his  fellow,  and 
any  infraction  of  these  rights  rarely  or 
never  takes  place.  In  such  a  commu- 
nity all  are  nearly  equal.  There  are 
none  of  those  wide  distinctions  of  ed- 
ucation and  ignorance,  wealth  and 
poverty,  master  and  servant,  which 
are  the  product  of  our  civilization; 
there  is  none  of  that  wide-spread  di- 
vision of  labor,  which,  while  it  in- 
creases wealth,  produces  also  conflict- 
ing interests ;  there  is  not  that  severe 
competition  and  struggle  for  exist- 
ence or  for  wealth  which  the  dense 
population  of  civilized  countries  in- 
evitably creates.  All  incitements  to 
great  crimes  are  thus  wanting;  and 
petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but 
chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of  justice 
and  of  his  neighbor's  right  which 
seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent 
in  every  race  of  men."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  traveller  reminds  us 
that  "our  vast  manufacturing  system, 
our  gigantic  commerce,  purjsrpw4©d 
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towns  and  cities,  support  and  contin- 
ually renew  a  mass  of  human  misery 
and  crime  absolutely  greater  than  has 
ever  existed  before.  .  .  .  We 
may  be  sure  that  more  than  one-tenth 
of  our  population  are  actually  paupers 
and  criminals.  .  .  .  Until  there 
is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this 
failure  of  our  civilization  .  .  . 
we  shall  never,  as  regards  the  whole 
community,  attain  to  any  real  or  im- 
portant superiority  over  the  better 
class  of  savages.  This  is  the  lesson  I 
have  been  taught  by  my  observations 
of  uncivilized  man. "  (Wallace,  * '  The 
Malay  Archipelago.") 

Now  if  this  be  true,  or  half  of  it, 
may  it  not  be  fairly  said  that  we  have 
been  the  hasty  ones  in  praise  of  our 
civilization  ?  We  are  accustomed  to 
despise  that  state  of  nature  in  which 
the  sentimentalists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  believed:  the  travellers  have 
told  us  how  wretched  the  state  of  na- 
ture is;  but  taking  into  account  the 
higher  mental  sufferings  of  the  civil- 
ized man,  is  it  clear,  after  all,  that,  **  as 
regards  the  whole  community,"  we  are 
fairly  to  be  called  much  wiser,  or 
happier,  or  more  to  be  envied  than 
some  of  the  higher  savages  ?  Is  it  so 
clear  that  voting,  or  schools,  or  revo- 
lutions, or  liberal  churches,  or  any 
other  of  the  many  reform  agencies  of 
our  century  have  improved  the  state 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  t  I  do  not 
think  it  is;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
we  may  fairly  speak  of  all  these  move- 
ments as  failures,  as  to  the  sense  in- 
tended by  their  movers ;  we  may  say, 
that  is,  with  all  respect  to  their  mov- 
ers, that  the  good  they  have  brought 
about  is  less  than  they  expe<:ted,  and 
has  come  about  in  a  way  quite  differ- 
eht  from  what  the  reformers  intended. 
It  has  happened  rather  than  been  or^ 
ganized:  it  has  come,  in  a  word, 
rather  as  a  part  of  the  blind  evolu- 
tion, which  is  working  for  us  slow- 
ly in  the  nighty  than  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  intelligent  organized  move- 
ment. Certainly  the  condition  of 
some  millions  of  English  laborers  is 
worse,  in  certain  important  respects. 


than  that  of  the  savage.  Oftener  than 
the  savage  is,  he  is  overworked,  hun- 
gry, in  terror  of  the  future.  But  he 
has  glass  in  his  windows,  remarks  Mr. 
Gradgrind.  Does  that  help  him, 
when  a  turn  in  the  stock  quotations 
may  throw  him  out  of  work  for  a  year  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  condi- 
tion of  the  modem  laborer  is  im- 
proved ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
is  not  made  worse  than  it  was  in  times 
of  less  competition.  Persons  who  have 
not  looked  into  this  subject  can  hard- 
ly know  what  a  mass  of  wretchedness 
is  represented  by  English  pauperism. 
Low's  ^*  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of 
London  "  gives  some  glimpses  of  it;  it 
describes  more  than  nine  hundred 
charitable  society  foundations.  That 
is  what  they  have  come  to  at  the  cen- 
tre of  commercial  civilization — ^nine 
hundred  kinds  of  wretched  people  to 
be  cared  for  by  charity.  Too  many 
people  are  there  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  therefore  too  many  for  the 
food;  no  matter  how  honest  and  so- 
ber the  laborer  may  be,  thousands  of 
them  have  to  struggle  for  life  like 
boatmen  drawn  into  the  rapids  of  a 
cataract.  The  least  pause,  the  slightest 
interruption  of  his  work,  and  he  goes 
over  the  precipice.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  que»« 
tion  of  the  pain  of  starving;  the  mod- 
em laborer  has  the  dread  of  it  before 
him  for  himself  and  his  family.  To 
starve  suddenly  is  not  so  dreadful; 
that  is  an  old  familiar  experience 
among  men ;  but  starve  in  expectation 
for  twenty  years,  and  then  at  last  im 
fact,  as  in  the  cases  described  by  the 
author  of  the  '*  Episodes  of  an  Ob- 
scure Life  " — ^that  is  harder ;  one  or  two 
of  the  children  succumb,  we  are  told, 
at  each  time  of  privation.  The  mod- 
em laborer  knows  what  to  expect; 
that  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  Are  glass 
windows,  gas  light,  and  tracts  a  suf- 
ficient ofEset  to  this  terror  of  the  fu* 
-turet 

In  the  great  cities  of  Christendom 
the  wretchedness  of  human  life  has 
reached  a  degree  which  outdoes  all 
the  previous  record  of  modem  history^ 
and  probably  even  of  the  croelcst^fc 
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dent  tyrannies.  The  trampled  Roman 
slave  suffered  a  bodily  pang,  and  little 
more ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dread, 
'the  nightmare  consciousness,  which 
tortures  the  modem  laborer  who  has  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  and 
something  of  the  nineteenth  century 
pride  and  sensitiveness  which  multi- 
plies his  sufferings  tenfold.  The  pov- 
erty of  London  means  a  greater  amount 
of  daily  misery  than  the  plundering 
of  a  Dalmatian  province. 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  proportion 
of  the  parents  in  Christendom  have  a 
right  to  be  glad  when  a  child  is  bom  to 
them  ?  To  what  proportion  of  Euro- 
pean people,  for  instance,  is  the  civili- 
zation of  the  last  four  centuries — the 
civilization  of  printing,  gunpowder, 
and  steam — clearly  a  benefit  9  Look 
at  the  slavery  of  men  to  their  work, 
to  their  competitions,  to  their  machin- 
ery, material  and  spiritual;  consider 
the  grinding  pressure  of  their  poverty, 
the  deficiency  of  competent  leaders 
and  employers,  the  crowding  of  the 
modem  world  with  the  incompetent, 
the  underorganized,  the  unnecessary; 
think  of  the  superfluous  millions  that 
we  have ;  and  tell  me  if  reform,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  success  or  likely  to  be  a 
.success  in  the  future  ? 

Now  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
all  of  the  great  cities  of  Christendom  is 
not  an  accident;  it  is  the  result  of 
modem  ideas,  of  old  and  new  '*  re- 
forms" among  the  rest,  which  have 
encouraged  the  crowding  of  the  world 
with  the  needy  and  the  helpless.  The 
mass  of  the  resulting  misery  is  very 
great  and  real.  Persons  who  may  be 
willing  to  put  aside  for  awhile  the 
conventions!  phrases  about  a  day  of 
progress,  the  era  of  free  speech,  the 
reign  of  the  people,  the  glory  of  innova- 
tions, etc.,  may  find  some  interest  in  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

For  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
greatly  improve  the  existing  materials 
of  society;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  should  be  to  secure  their 
quiet  elimination,  to  let  them  pass 
away  without  perpetuating  thembelvea. 


Reform,  at  the  nearest,  is  thus  to  be 
wrought  upon  a  coming  generation. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  first  birth,  not 
of  the  second.  The  birthmarks  of 
character,  or  of  defects  of  character, 
are  ineffaceable ;  we  may  slightly  mod- 
ify them,  but  we  can  seldom  do  more 
than  this.  The  web  of  character  holds 
us  all  in  its  meshes,  and  few  of  us  can 
control  or  escape  our  circumstances. 
But  our  character,  our  physical  consti- 
tution, and  our  mental  temperament^ 
depends  upon  our  ancestry.  The  regu- 
lation of  parentage  is  the  g^reat  force 
which  is  to  better  the  future  condi- 
tion of  men ;  the  disregard  of  a  good 
ancestry  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  strong 
disintegrating  force  in  democratic  so- 
cieties. 

Why  may  we  not  take  the  i^ysio- 
logical  view,  as  well  as  the  moral,  of 
this  whole  subject  ?  That  view  seems 
to  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  failures  of 
the  past;  it  is  a  sort  of  appeal  from 
sentiment  to  science,  from  instinct  to 
reason.  We  shall  hardly  ask  those 
good  people  who  have  believed  for  a 
lifetime  in  the  efllcacy  of  our  old  re- 
forms to  change  their  mind.  But  the 
new  reform  may  commend  itself  to  un- 
biassed persons,  and  i^  it  should  even 
gain  as  much  popular  acceptance  as  it 
has  already  found  among  scientific 
men,  I  think  we  should  have  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  Arcadia  before  us. 

What  are  the  possible  methods  of  im- 
proving the  lot  of  modem  men  9  They 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  main  factors  of 
human  life  and  character,  and  they  are : 
improvement  of  the  personal  constitu- 
tion or  breeding,  and  improvement  of 
their  circumstances.  Since  the  days  of 
Greece  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
improving  the  constitution,  phjsical 
and  spiritual,  of  men.  All  reforms  have 
been  directed  to  bettering  his  circum- 
stances; i.  e.,  to  educating  him,  and 
converting,  or  punishing  him,  supply- 
ing him  with  work,  feeding  him.  Phil- 
anthropy, law,  and  religion  have  taken 
him  in  hand,  and  with  what  result  9 
'*  One-tenth  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land are  actually  paupera  and  crimi- 
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nals."  Still,  religion,  law,  and  phiV 
anthropy  have  done  all  that  they  could 
be  expected  to  do,  and  as  expedients, 
as  alleviations,  they  have  done  much. 
But  as  means  of  reform  they  are  each 
and  all  failures,  and  they  must  for  ever 
be  essentially  failures.  The  number  of 
paupers  and  criminals  tends  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  with  the  pro- 
gress of  commercial  civilization.  It 
increases  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
philanthropy  and  the  most  generous 
charity  that  I  know  anything  about; 
let  me  rather  say,  philanthropy  and 
charity,  as  they  are  now  practised, 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers 
and  criminals.  They  do  so  because, 
clearly,  they  favor  the  preservation  of 
unfit  persons,  the  multiplication  of  su- 
perfluous persons;  they  work  against 
natural  selection,  while  they  give  us 
nothing  better  in  its  place.  Philan- 
thropy, law,  and  religion :  surely  these 
should  reform  the  world,  say  the  hope- 
ful. Well,  what  does  philanthropy 
do  ?  It  encourages  people  to  increase 
and  multiply.  What  does  law  do? 
It  puts  a  check  upon  the  commission 
of  crime,  but  it  does  not  cure  the  dis- 
position to  commit  crime.  What  does 
religion  do  ?  It  cares  for  the  soul,  not 
for  the  body.  It  cares  for  the  future, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  present  life 
of  Christians,  with  each  succeeding 
generation,  a  thing  better  worth  trans- 
mitting than  it  wa^  in  the  past. 

Of  these  three  great  agencies  for 
changing  the  condition  of  men,  phil- 
anthropic effort  is  now  the  most  vaunt- 
ed. It  is  said  that  if  we  provide  work 
and  education  for  everybody,  if  we 
feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  visit  them 
in  sickness,  and  supply  them  with 
'*  organized  charity,"  we  shall  in  some 
way  bring  about  a  happy  state  of 
things.  I  do  not  believe  it.  How  is 
organized  charity  going  to  relieve  an 
overcrowded  population!  Organized 
or  unorganized  charity  is  going  to  do 
precisely  the  opposite  thing;  and  all 
the  means  of  philanthropy  are  going 
to  do,  by  their  very  nature,  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  thing;  that  is,  they  are 
going  to  encourage  people  to  go  on 
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with  their  oveipopulating.  They  seek 
to  improve  the  circumstances  of  men, 
not  their  constitution.  Now  my  point 
is  that  you  can  never  improve  men's 
circumstances  materially  without  im- 
proving their  constitution  and  adjust- 
ing their  numbers  to  their  resources. 
How  is  philanthropy  to  eradicate  dis- 
ease from  among  men  ?  How  is  law  go- 
ing to  supply  food  ?  How  is  religion  go- 
ing to  cure  poverty  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  these  things,  good  as  they  are 
for  certain  purposes,  are  utterly  futile 
as  radical  reforms.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
state  of  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing quite  different  from  philan- 
thropy, or  law,  or  religion,  as  prac- 
tised at  present,  must  be  called  into 
play.  What  is  that  other  thing  ?  It 
is  physiological  breeding: 

We  cannot  relegate  the  question  to 
natural  selection.  We  should  soon 
find  that  a  proceeding  too  slow  and 
too  barbarous  for  our  sentiment  of  hvh 
manity.  Natural  selection  in  modem 
society  simply  means  to  let  poor  peo- 
ple starve,  to  give  full  play  to  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  strong.  We  cannot 
follow  Greek  precedents  in  this  mat- 
ter. Even  the  natural  selection  of 
wars  no  longer  picks  out  the  weakest 
men,  as  in  the  ancient  days  of  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Gunpowder  has  changed 
ail  that ;  the  bravest  soldiers  are  now 
more  likely  to  fall  than  the  cowards. 
The  weak  are  selected  for  camp  duties, 
while  the  strong  are  shot  in  the  front 
ranks.  The  malingerer  is  the  man 
who  lives,  not  to  fight,  but  to  avoid 
fighting  another  day. 

The  church  is  not  going  to  bring 
about  such  a  reform  as  I  indicate ;  its 
sympathy  with  human  suffering  is  like 
that  of  a  tender-hearted  surgeon,  who 
loses  a  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  a 
limb.  Charities  and  corrections  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  improve  the  constitution 
of  the  individual;  as  we  have  said, 
charities  generally  encourage  Indo- 
lence, and  correction  seldom  changes 
a  criminal  into  an  honest  man.  Our 
philanthropy  is  too  much  like  our 
provisions  against  fire;  having  built 
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our  cities  of  Irinfiling  wood,  we  point 
triomphantly  to  our  fire  engines. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  thkik  that  so- 
ciety may  yet  attend  to  its  own  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  and  aim  to  secure 
for  every  child  that  shall  be  bom  a 
healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind  t 
Is  there  any  eternal  reason  -whj  a  com- 
munity should  not  be  bred  as  well  as 
some  families  of  men  or  of  horses 
have  been  bred  I  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  not  so  much  less  important  than 
the  brutes  of  the  field,  that  we  should 
shudder  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
thing. 

Now  I  hope,  of  all  things,  that  I  am 
not  a  visionary;  and  certainly  I  have 
no  scheme  for  the  immediate  renova- 
tion of  things,  no  expectation  that  we 
or  our  grandchildren  are  going  to  see 
any  golden  age ;  on  the  contrary,  I  sus- 
pect that  our  grandchildren  are  going 
to  be  worse  off,  under  commercial  civ- 
ilization, than  we  are.  No,  I  have  no 
rosy  views  to  offer,  and  if  one  must  be 
mistaken,  it  is  better  just  now  to  err 
with  the  ^ic  than  with  the  senti- 
mentalist. For  we  waste  our  attention, 
^  it  seems  to  me,  upon  projects  of 
speedy  reform.  The  gentleman  with 
long  hair  who  promises  to  reconstruct 
society  or  politics  in  a  year,  will  al- 
ways, I  fear,  have  hearers;  and  he 
draws  people  away  from  attending  to 
sounder  and  slower  projects;  a  thou- 
sand years  are  in  his  sight  but  as  a 
day.  A  conununity  may  well  require 
as  many  ages  for  the  cure  of  a  chronic 
disease  as  the  individual  requires 
days,  and  the  right  ways  of  reform  are 
likely  to  be  very  long.  But  the  wrong 
way  is  the  longest  of  all,  for  it  leads 
nowhere. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think,  that 
the  reformers  of  our  time  have  done 
much  less,  in  general,  for  our  welfare 
than  we  expected  them  to  do:  if  the 
schools  have  not  educated  us,  nor  the 
steam  engines  made  us  comfortable, 
nor  i^lie  churches  ensured  our  virtue, 
nor  the  politicians  our  security— if 
these  and  other  failures  which  we  call 
the  imperfections  of  society  still  con- 
front UB,  bat  if  in  spite  of  their  exist- 


ence, and  in  spite  of  our  discouragement 
concerning  their  removal,  we  have, 
even  in  our  pessimistic  moods,  some 
conviction  that  there  is  intelligence 
enough  in  Christendom  for  the  better- 
ing of  its  condition,  after  a  thousand 
years  let  me  say,  so  as  not  to  be  called 
a  visionary — ^if ,  I  say,  in  spite  of  all  these 
diBcouragementa,  we  think  that  some- 
thing more  than  merely  unconscious 
evolution  of  the  race  is  possible,  then 
can  we  do  better,  even  we  pessimists, 
than  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  this 
conviction,  and  to  point  out,  however 
faintly,  the  direction  in  which  it  seems 
that  the  radical  reform  of  the  future 
must  move  ? 

If  the  old  division  of  our  lives  into 
two  main  factors,  constitution  and  cir- 
cumstance, be  a  fair  one,  and  I  think 
it  is,  we  shall  have  in  it  a  first  point  of 
departure  for  our  criticism  of  reforms, 
past  and  future.  Past  refonns  have 
generally  aimed,  thus,  at  the  improve- 
ment of  our  circumstances,  to  better 
the  conditions  of  human  life.  But  the 
circumstances  of  human  life  flow  out 
of  the  constitution  of  men ;  given  im- 
perfect men,  you  cannot  expect  a  good 
society.  We  receive  more  than  half  our 
endowment  at  birth;  our  character, 
our  constitution,  our  temperament, 
come  from  our  parents  and  ancestors. 
But  our  success  or  failure  in  life  de- 
pends largely  upon  our  education,  our 
era,  and  other  elements  that  we  call  the 
accidents  of  circumstance ;  the  utmost 
favor  of  character  and  of  circumstance 
also  combining  in  the  cases  of  the  great- 
est men  and  the  greatest  fames.  But  the 
important  concern  of  the  individual  is 
character — the  intrinsic  gifts  of  good 
mental,  .moral,  and  physical  constitu- 
tion. These  being  given,  a  man  need 
not  trouble  himself  profoundly  about 
the  accidents  of  circumstance.  The 
really  well  bom  man  succeeds  in  life 
by  virtue  of  his  temperament— by  a 
spontaneous  activity.  Perhaps  he  will 
not  always  need,  as  now,  to  trample 
his  neighbor  xmder  foot  in  the  strag- 
gle for  life  or  power. 

Now  the  reforms  of  past  time,  having 
generally  aimed  to  reconstitute  a  given 
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generation,  to  take  men  as  tbey  are 
and  make  them  just,  intelligent,  active, 
happy,  in  spite  of  their  constitutions, 
have  necessarily  failed;  thie  task  is 
impossible.  Of  course  they  have 
done  much  individual  good,  which  I 
would  not  underrate,  and  I  know 
how  pure,  how  devoted  are  the  aims 
of  some  of  our  active  philanthropists. 
But  after  all  the  fact  remains  that  their 
work  ensures  no  permaneiit  benefit; 
they  relieve  temporary  distress,  but 
with  all  their  enthusiasm  they  do  little 
to  benefit  the  constitution  of  men. 
Philanthropy,  and  commerce,  and  in- 
ventions have  given  us,  for  instance, 
the  British  laborer;  and  is  the  British 
laborer  of  our  time  any  more  happy, 
or  healthy,  or  honest,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  British  laborer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was,  or  the  French  la- 
borer of  the  time  of  St.  Louis  ?  I  do 
not  forget  the  priceless  boons  that  our 
poor  enjoy — ^the  lectures,  the  cheap 
trains,  the  glass  in  their  windows, 
sometimes  with  rags  in  the  panes  of 
them  that  came  originally  from  the 
finest  looms  in  the  world.  But  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  all  these 
beautiful  things  make  life  more  desir- 
able to  him,  or  more  beneficial  to  his 
fellows,  than  the  laborer's  life  of  five 
hundred  years  ago.  • 

Now  the  reform  of  the  future  will 
attempt  no  such  hard  tiling,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  the  making  foolish  people 
wise,  or  idle  people  diligent,  or  stupid 
people  clever;  it  will  attempt,  on  the 
contrary,  to  get  people  bom  right,  to 
give  them  sound  minds  and  bodies  at 
the  start.  Improve  men's  constitu- 
tion, told  then  they  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove their  circamstances.  It  is  the 
only  thorough  way.  What  would  be 
the  good  of  a  new  Paradise  to-morrow 
if  we  had  to  put  bad  stock  into  it  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  we  can  breed  saints  and 
philosophers  to  order,  but  we  should 
certainly  be  able  to  breed  sound  hu- 
man beings.  It  seems  to  me  the  point 
of  all  experiments  in  reform.  Imagine 
a  lover  of  horses  trying  to  educate  a 
slow  coH  into  a  racer  I  He  has  an 
easier  way  of  getting  what  he  wants; 
he  breeds  a  racer. 


How  all  this  is  to  be  brought  about, 
this  is  no  place  to  discuss:  it  is  the 
most  serious,  the  most  difBcult,  the 
most  unlikely  of  all  projects,  you  say. 
Very  possibly ;  still  it  is  the  only  radi- 
cal reform,  the  only  one  that  is  really 
worth  talking  about.  Of  course  I  do 
not  say  that  the  education  of  stupid 
people  should  be  stopped,  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  vicious.  If  the  day  of 
good  breeding  should  ever  come,  I  * 
suppose  that  vicious  individuals  would 
be  either  killed  or  prevented  from 
breeding,  just  as  you  would  weed  the 
squashes  out  of  the  melon  patch. 
Would  that  be  no  better  than  turning 
them  loose,  as  we  do  now,  with  tracts 
in  their  pocket,  to  multiply  after  their 
sort? 

If  mm  GOfM  (mly  Mnk  »o.  This  is 
the  difilculty:  they  do  not  think  so, 
they  will  not  think  so.  If  this  essay 
makes  three  converts,  it  will  be  a  won- 
der. Nothing  but  physiological  re- 
form will  reform  the  world.  But 
meanwhile  people  go  on  with  the  old 
futile  agencies,  and  the  million  ger-  ; 
minant  points  of  crime  and  vice  remain 
not  only  unchecked,  but  positively 
and  powerfully  encouraged  to  multiply 
— encouraged  by  charities,  by  philan- 
thropy, and  by  churches  and  schools.  . 
Need  I  stop  to  explain  to  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  and  others  that  all  this  is  quite 
impossible  at  present  Y  It  is  certainly 
so ;  but  it  is  so,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be  so,  not  because  of  any  essential, 
impossibility  in  the  scheme,  but  bcr 
cause  he,  Mr.  Gradgrind,  and  a  large 
number  of  his  brethren  are  alive,  and 
are  perennially  busy  in  filling  the  world 
with  persons  made  in  their  own  mental 
image  and  likeness.  What  a  beautiful 
thou^t  is  theirs,  that  the  worid  is  to 
go  on  for  ever  as  now,  that  no  reach  of 
science  or  of  social  feeling,  no  higher 
conscience  or  resolve,  is  to  be  possi- 
ble henceforward  and  for  ever  in  this 
question  of  improving  the  world  ! 

But  people  shudder  at  this  aspect  of 
reform;  and  the  reason  they  usually 
bring  against  it  is  that  man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  sentiment.  You  can  never 
mate  him,  say  the  objectorsi  as  yon, 
\iate  animals.    I  do  not  say  that  y^lC 
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can ;  bat  will  sentiment  for  ever  stand 
in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  race  ?  If 
yon  cannot  mate  people  for  the  good 
of  the  race,  perhaps  yon  can  at  least 
hinder  the  yicioos,  the  ailing,  the  in- 
capable from  mnltiplying.  In  France 
and  (Germany  they  already  hinder  peo- 
ple who  are  without  means  of  support 
from  marrying.  Well,  that  may  not  be 
necessary  here  as  yet,  for  oar  supply 
of  beggars  is  still  mail ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  it  is 
an  indication  that  society  one  day  may 
claim  still  further  right  in  determining 
what  sort  of  people  shall  make  it  up, 
and  how  many  of  them ;  that  it  will  en- 
deavor to  breed  out  dishonest  persons, 
and  diseased  persons,  as  it  is  already 
trying  to  breed  out  the  incapables. 

Is  it  so  certain,  then,  that  sentiment 
is  always  to  rule  in  this  matter  t  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  think  that  sentiment 
may  come  to  take  the  second  place  in 
the  conduct  of  this  question,  as  it  has 
come  to  take  the  second  place  in  mat- 
ters of  less  grave  interest,  such  as  diplo- 
macy or  making  war  t  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  incredible  that  society, 
when  it  shaU  have  grown  somewhat 
wiser  than  it  is  now,  may  venture  up- 
on taking  certain  liberties  in  the  direc- 
tion of  good  breeding;  may  hinder  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit,  and  seek  to 
provide  that  every  child  bom  into  the 
community  shall  have  the  prospect 
of  a  sound  body  and  mind,  and  so  fur- 
ther the  happiness  of  both  child  and 
society. 

I  con  conceive  that  society  may  go 
even  further  than  this,  though  not,  of 
course,  until  most  of  the  sentimentalists 
are  dead.  Icanfancy  numbers  of  other 
persons  having  such  a  desire  for  race 
improvement  as  that  which  is  here  in- 
dicated ;  nor  is  it  contrary  to  what  I 
conceive  of  human  nature  to  suppose  a 
society  in  which  criminals  might  be 
^m>mptly  destroyed,  as  we  weed  a  gar- 
den ;  in  which  peof^e  of  weak  and  de- 
based constitutions  should  be  forbid- 
den to  multiply ;  and  yi  which  debasing 


the  blood  of  the  community  should  be 
regarded  as  the  first  of  crimes,  and 
punished  with  more  severity  than  we 
now  punish  the  similar,  but  lesser 
crime,  of  debasing  the  currency. 

Ourzon  tells  us  that  in  1888  he  left 
the  Yizir  of  Albania,  after  a  long  talk^ 
<^  in  great  wonderment  at  the  English 
government  paying  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  transportation  of  crim- 
inals when  cutting  off  their  heads 
would  have  been  so  much  more  eco^ 
nomical.  To  send  them  away  from  our 
own  country  to  be  the  plague  of  other 
lands  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary act  of  folly;  and  that  thieves 
should  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
lodged,  while  poor  and  honest  people 
were  left  to  starve,  he  considered  to 
be  contrary  to  common  sense." 

That  is  a  good  criticism  of  our  way 
of  managing;  but  it  bears  only  upon  a 
detail,  and  we  need  not  follow  it  up. 
It  will  be  quite  enough  for  us  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  improving  our 
civilization  in  the  way  here  suggested, 
and  I  would  not  call  upon  my  readers 
for  too  great  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  we  all  know  history;  and 
we  remember  what  arduous  things  have 
been  done  by  nations  in  times  of  con- 
viction— ^in  the  days  of  the  crusades, 
for  instance,  or  when  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe  were  begun.  To  commence  a 
system  of  race  improvement  might  re- 
quire no  more  of  unanimity  or  sacrifice 
than  those  great  movements  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  required.  To  carry  it  out 
would  be  to  extend  to  the  people  the 
advantages  of  a  better  than  princely 
breeding.  It  may  never  be  attempt- 
ed: it  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  majority. 
But  should  men,  some  day,  become  as 
much  concerned  about  getting  their 
children  once  bom  rightly  as  they  are 
about  getting  '^bom  again, '*  I  think 
that  both  souls  and  bodies  would  be 
in  a  perceptibly  better  way  than  they 
have  been  as  yet. 

Titus  Huksok  Ooav. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LOYB  imsT  A-8AILnirO. 

IT  was  impossible  for  this  girl— 
young  as  she  was,  and  ignorant 
as  she  was  of  many  common  experi- 
ences— ^it  was  simply  impossible  for 
her  to  love  where  she  did  not  respect 
and  honor.  Her  whole  nature  would 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  an  *^  infat- 
uation.'' If  by  some  mishap  her  heart 
had  got  entangled  where  her  head 
could  not  approve,  she  would  have 
crushed  the  growing  sentiment  at  any 
cost.  And  thus  it  was,  after  a  gal- 
lant and  loyal  ehdeavor  to  see  the  best 
in  George  Miller — ^partly  because  she 
retained  some  trace  of  her  old  school- 
girl interest  in  him,  partly  because  she 
dreaded  the  reproach  of  having  en- 
couraged him  to  no  purpose — she  had 
at  last,  when  driven  into  a  comer,  re- 
fused him  point-blank,  "fhere  never 
hady  indeed,  been  the  remotest  chance 
of  her  marrying  the  young  man; 
though  neither  he  nor  she  was  aware 
of  the  fact.  Considering  herself  as  in 
a  measure  bound  to  him,  she  had  done 
what  she  could  to  blind  herself  to  his 
real  nature;  but  it  was  no  use.  Her 
clear,  shrewd  perception  was  not  to  be 
dulled  by  arguments  or  reasons  ad- 
dressed by  herself  to  herself;  behind 
the  winning  and  graceful  exterior  of 
the  young  man  she  saw  only  poor  aims 
and  narrow  sympathies,  the  mean  am- 
bitions and  contracted  prejudices  of 
the  hopelessly  commonplace.  It  was 
with  no  sense  of  doing  anything  re- 
markable or  noble  that  this  giri  of 
twenty  threw  away  her  chances  of 
marriage  with  a  young,  rich,  and  sin- 
gularly handsome  man ;  preferring  the 
mere  friendship  of  one  who  was  much 
her  senior,  who  was  whimsical,  pro- 
voking, erratic,  and  who  was  very 
much  given  to  making  fun  of  her. 
There  was  no  choice  at  all  for  her. 


Young  as  she  was,  she  was  fascinated 
by  the  charm  of  unworidliness  about 
this  man's  character,  by  the  thousand 
quick  glancing  beauties  of  his  mental 
nature,  and  by  the  gentle  kindliness 
and  thoughtfulness  of  his  outward 
acts.  In  his  society  she  felt  that  she 
breathed  a  freer  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere; life  was  not  all  bank  accounts 
and  Bayswater.  ^e  was  his  humble 
disciple;  he,  her  master;  she  was  con- 
tent to  sit  at  his  feet  and  listen. 

But  who  can  tell  of  the  proud  and 
glad  delight  with  which  she  knew  for 
the  first  time  that  this  her  wistful  wor^ 
ship  had  met  with  a  far  higher  reward 
— ^that  he  whom  of  all  men  she  most 
regarded  with  love  and  admiration 
had  hidden  her  as  the  secret  treasure 
of  his  bosom — ^that  instead  of  the 
clear,  cold  light  of  an  intellectual 
friendship,  beautiful  indeed,  but  pale 
as  winter  sunshine,  there  was  burning 
for  her  a  brighter,  and  warmer,  and 
more  beautiful  fire,  in  the  very  hearth- 
stone of  his  heart  f  Hie  joy  of  it ! 
Her  whole  being  seemed  transfused 
with  gratitude;  the  world  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  friendly  world ;  what  had  she 
done  to  deserve  this  great  happiness  f 
At  first  she  could  scarcely  understand 
it  or  believe  it  all;  the  shock  of  the 
surprise  was  too  great ;  then,  by  slow 
degrees,  die  tried  to  realize  her  posi- 
tion. But  not  for  one  moment  did 
any  thought  of  communicating  this 
discovery — or  of  making  any  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  future — enter  into  her 
mind;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
him  too.  To  both  it  was  merely  a 
happy  consciousness,  an  understand- 
ing between  themselves  which  was  too 
sacred  for  the  outward  world  to  know. 
Neither  wished  to  proclaim  the  good 
fortune  that  had  befallen  them;  the 
babblers  on  the  housetops  had  enough 
to  interest  them,  ol^ilic'^^'y  doubtful 
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indeed  whether  either  ever  thought  of 
looking  forward  to  their  marriage;  it 
was  enough  for  him  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  a  better  right  than  ever 
to  extend  a  tender,  protecting  care 
over  the  wayward  girl;  it  was  occupa- 
tion for  her  to  study  how  she  could 
best  be  grateful  for  this  great  hi^^pi- 
ness  by  placing  her  meek  senrice  at  the 
feet  of  her  ^4ord  and  master." 

How  rapidly  her  life  seraaed  to  grow 
and  enlarge  minute  by  minute  t  She 
had  dawdled  over  years — ^with  half- 
developed  sentiments  and  schoolgirl 
fancies— and  the  years  seemed  no  more 
than  hours;  now  the  hours,  full  of  the 
experiences  of  a  w<Hnan,  were  as  many 
years.  She  remembered  with  a  kind 
of  dismay  that  she  had  at  one  time  re- 
garded Mr.  Drummond  as  an  elderly 
man — as  a  person  to  be  treated  with 
fear  and  respect  rather  than  with  an 
intimate  confidence.  What  were  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case  t  She  was 
twenty;  he  was  thirty-seven.  Seven- 
teen years  made  a  great  difference — 
thus  she  argued  with  herself— on  pa- 
per; but  what  difference  did  they 
make  between  him  and  her  t  She  had 
grown  old— had  become  a  woman  in 
two  or  three  years ;  the  same  period  of 
time  had  made  no  difference  at  all  in 
him.  He  appeared  to  have  discovered 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Was 
there  any  man  she  knew,  young  or 
old,  who  had  such  an  irresistible 
gayety  of  spirits,  such  a  fascinating 
brilliancy  of  life  t  And  th^  she  said 
to  herself,  with  a  proud  smile  on  her 
lips,  if  his  hair  was  as  white  as  snow, 
and  his  step  as  feeble  as  now  it  was 
quick  and  eager,  and  his  eyes  clouded 
over  with  ciire,  she  would  none  the 
less  be  his  meek  disciple  and  his  faith- 
ful friend,  and  consider  herself  honor- 
ed among  women  if  only  he  would  ac- 
cept the  utmost  treasures  of  her  love 
and  admiration.  Such  a  love  as  this 
— and  it  suffused  the  whole  nature  of 
the  girl,  her  mind  as  well  as  her  heart 
^ould  not  be  affected  by  years. 

But  all  this  was  of  the  inner  life— a 
secret  sacred  to  themselves;  their  out- 
er life  was  much  as  usuaL    He  was  too 


fond  of  mischief,  and  she  too  quick- 
spirited  in  resenting  it,  to  allow  any 
unnecessary  seriousness  to  embarrass 
their  outward  relations.  If  their  re- 
gard for  each  other  was  both  serious 
and  tender,  their  manner  toward  each 
other  was  even  a  trifle  more  defiant 
than  of  yore ;  until  Mrs.  Warrener  had 
to  intervene  and  rebuke  her  brother 
for  so  teasing  the  girL  His  plea  was 
that  people  always  quarrelled  on  board 
ship,  especially  in  a  dead  calm;  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  Sea  Pyot  got  out  of 
Loch  Sunart,  Violet  and  he  would  be 
friends  again. 

That  happened  about  four  o^clock  on 
the  Monday. 

'*  Violet  I"  he  called  down  to  the 
cabin,  ^^come  up  on  deck  I  A  fine 
breese  has  come  on;  we  are  getting 
under  way;  and  we  can't  bowse  the 
bobstay  until  you  appear  I  '* 

When  she  came  on  deck  and  looked 
round  there  was  certainly  enough  bus- 
tle going  forward.  Captain  Jimmy 
was  rather  anxious  to  get  out  of  this 
land-locked  little  bay;  and  as  the 
breeze  had  sprung  up  quite  suddenly, 
the  resolve  to  get  out  to  sea  was  quite 
as  sudden.  At  last  something  of  quiet 
prevailed;  and  the  plash  of  water  be- 
gan to  be  heard  along  the  side  of  the 
Sea  Pyot. 

'*  Where  do  we  go  now  t ''  she  said. 

**Away  to  the  north— anywhere— 
wherever  the  wind  takes  us.  If  the 
breese  keeps  up,  we  will  make  Isle  Om- 
say  to-night ;  and  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  find  yourself  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Skye." 

Was  it  the  absence  of  a  certain 
gloomy  tempered  young  man,  or  the 
new  sense  of  moticm  and  activity  in 
getting  away  from  the  still  loch,  that 
seemed  to  arouse  the  spirits  of  all  <m 
board  f  Mrs.  Warrener  fetched  up  "a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  served  out  a 
glass  all  round  to  the  men,  to  cele- 
brate their  departure— her  brother- 
humming  to  himself  in  a  doleful  man- 
ner— 

•♦  To,  heare,  ho ! 
n«fia!tbeMi, 
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generally  stood  by  to  let  draw  the 
foresail  sheet  when  the  yessel  was  put 
about ;  while  Miss  Violet  and  her  com- 
panion Amy  were  listening  with  great 
interest  to  some  perfectly  preposterous 
stories  which  Captain  Jimmy,  who 
was  at  the  tiller,  was  telling  about  the 
beautiful  whiskey  made  by  the  illicit 
stills  in  his  youth.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  brisk  animation  on  board  in- 
deed ;  for  they  were  beating  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  loch,  and  the  con- 
stant tacking  in  this  comparatively 
narrow  channel  required  some  watch- 
ing and  quick  work.  The  skipper 
took  it  very  easy,  however.  Sure  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  sure 
of  his  men,  he  did  not  cease  to  regale 
the  two  young  ladies  with  tales  which 
were  of  very  doubtful  authenticity; 
while  his  ruddy  good-natured  face  oc- 
casionally broadened  into  a  smile  at 
some  profound  joke  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. It  was  universally  admitted  that 
Loch  Sunart  was  a  very  beautiful 
place;  but  they  were  not  sorry  once 
more  to  get  out  to  sea. 

Now  by  the  time  they  had  got  clear 
of  Loch  Sunart  and  into  the  month  of 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  rich  golden  glow 
was  over  the  western  sky,  and  the 
open  Atlantic  before  them  had  its  blue 
waves  splashed  with  yellow  fire.  They 
were  now  running  swiftly  with  the 
wind  on  the  larboard  beam ;  and  the 
further  out  they  got  to  sea  the  more 
wonderful  became  this  world  of  light 
and  color.  Far  away  at  the  horizon 
lay  a  long  low  island,  that  seemed  id- 
most  transparent  in  the  warm  glow; 
and  then,  as  they  got  well  round  Ard- 
namurchan,  they  beheld  in  the  paler 
north  the  ghostly  mountains  of  an- 
other island,  resting  on  the  sea  like 
clouds.  Unhappily,  however,  as  the 
colors  in  this  world  of  water  and  sky 
grew  richer  and  deeper,  the  wind 
gradually  fclL  The  sea  still  rolled  in 
its  gold  and  purple  all  around  them ; 
but  the  great  midnsail  occasionally 
gave  an  ominous  flap ;  and  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded whether  they  might  not  be 
rolling  out  here  all  night,  unable  either 


to  go  on  or  go  back.  They  did  not 
grumble.  Even  the  worst  that  might 
befall  them  was  far  from  being  misery. 
They  eat  on  the  deck  and  watched  the 
gradual  change.  An  island  at  the  ho- 
rizon became  of  a  rich  dark  purple  in 
the  midst  of  pale  salmon  color;  above 
that  there  was  a  clear  expanse  of  gold- 
en green,  fading  into  cold  grays,  and 
terminating  in  a  dark  blue  overhead. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  a 
couple  of  miles  off,  lay  the  mainland — 
a  series  of  mountainous  precipices 
stretching  down  to  the  point  of  Ard- 
namurchan;  and  now,  as  they  waited 
and  watched,  a  pale  yellow  radiance 
appeared  over  these  mountains,  and 
the  moon  arose  into  the  clear  purple 
vault.  The  mists  on  the  western  hori- 
zon disappeared;  the  sun,  a  glowing 
orb  of  crimson,  was  sinking  behind 
the  sea.  They  were  eager  to  see  the 
actual  dip  of  this  mass  of  Are ;  but  now 
a  great  vessel,  with  all  her  sails  set, 
and  looking  large  because  of  her  in- 
tense blackness,  moved  slowly  across. 
She,  too,  seemed  to  be  at  the  horizon ; 
perhaps  she  got  more  wind  further 
out ;  at  all  events  she  moved  slowly  on 
through  the  red  glory  the  sun  had  left 
behind  him.  Now  another  light  ap- 
peared— glimmering  through  the  sky- 
light of  the  saloon— and  the  faint 
tinkling  of  Duncan^s  bell  summoned 
them  down  below. 

When  they  came  up  on  deck  again, 
with  shawls  and  wrappers,  all  the 
magic  of  a  summer  night  at  sea  was 
around  them.  It  was  of  no  concern  to 
them  that  the  great  sheet  of  canvas 
hung  loose  and  limp  from  gaff  to 
boom;  whatever  wind  there  was  was 
dead  aft,  and  they  still  managed  to 
creep  on  a  bit;  for  the  rest  it  would 
not  have  much  mattered  had  they  been 
absolutely  stationary.  When  again  in 
thmr  lifetime  would  they  be  likely  to 
be  in  such  a  scene— the  mystery  of  the 
sea  and  the  silence  of  the  night  around 
them,  the  yellow  moon  filling  the- 
cloudless  sky  and  touching  here  and 
there  the  rolling  waves;  the  far 
heights  of  the  mainland  becoming 
clearer  under  this  wan  radianji^ej 
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was  a  night  of  romance,  of  wonder, 
and  joy,  to  be  for  ever  memorable  to 
at  least  two  of  those  figures  sitting  on 
the  white  deck.  Here  they  were  cut 
off  from  all  the  world — ^their  home  a 
small  craft  tossing  on  the  open  waters 
of  the  Atlantic — their  two  companions 
their  closest  and  dearest  friends — ^lif e 
had  no  more  to  give.  The  time  went 
by  with  talk  and  laughter,  with 
snatches  of  song,  and  with  a  silence 
sweeter  than  either,  for  it  was  more  in 
harmony  with  the  beauty  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  night.  They  watched  the 
stars  grow  more  brilliant  as  the  moon 
went  down  toward  the  south.  Far 
away  over  the  noiseless  sea  a  gleaming 
point  of  fire  burned  under  the  dark 
precipices — that  was  Ardnamurchaa 
lighthouse.  The  moon  got  further 
down,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  ho- 
rizon, and  then  a  wonderful  sight  was 
seen,  as  of  a  ship  blazing  in  the  night. 
Some  clouds  at  the  horizon  had  got 
before  the  setting  moon — there  was  a 
strange,  awful,  confused  glory  of  yel- 
low fire — and  then  that  faded  out,  and 
the  world  was  left  with  the  paler 
light  of  millions  of  stars  that  shone 
down  on  the  black  islands  and  the  sea. 
What  this  man  thought  of,  during 
those  periods  of  silence,  in  the  wistful 
sadness  of  the  night,  is  not  to  be  put 
down  here,  to  be  read  in  a  railway 
train  or  yawned  over  after  dinner. 
But  sometimes,  indeed,  his  fancy  took 
a  moie  playful  turn,  and  pleased  itself 
by  adorning  the  girl  sitting  beside 
him  with  all  sorts  of  imaginary  graces 
such  as  were  beloved  by  the  old  lyri- 
cal writers.  They  had  been  humming 
certain  of  these  quaint  verses;  he,  in 
silence,  saw  before  him  the  noble  and 
beautiful  dames  and  maidens  which 
they  celebrated ;  he  transferred — ^mere- 
ly for  amusement's  sake,  and  because 
he  had  a  purely  intellectual  delight  in 
his  love  for  her,  which  was  now  allow- 
ed ample  liberty  of  indulgence — ^he 
transferred  to  her  these  graces,  and 
excellences,  and  quaint  divergences  of 
character.  She  was  the  gay  Campaspe 
who  robbed  Cupid  of  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows ;  she  was  the  fair  Pamela,  match- 


less in  her  dignity;  she  was  Cynthia, 
the  forest  queen,  at  sight  of  whom  the 
glad  birds  began  to  sign ;  she  was  Lu- 
casta,  Althea,  and  perhaps  more  than 
all  tender  Chloe,  ^^  who  wished  herself 
young  enough  for  me."  Or  was  she 
not  rather  the  queenly  maidan  of  the 
' '  Epithalamion  " — 

Now  Ib  my  Io7e  all  ready  forth  to  oome ; 
Let  all  the  yirgliis  therefore  well  await ; 
And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  apon  her  groom, 
Twpan  yoaraeiTes,  for  he  la  coiBins:  atraigiit. 
Set  all  yonr  things  in  seemly  good  amy. 
Fit  for  so  joyfol  day  ; 
llie  joyfolleet  day  that  ever  son  did  see. 
Fair  son  I  show  forth  thy  favorable  ray 
And  let  thy  Uf ef al  heat  not  fervent  be 
For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face, 
Her  beanty  to  disgrace. 
O  fairest  FhtBbos  1  father  of  the  Muse  t 
If  ever  I  did  honor  thee  aright. 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 
Do  not  thy  servant^s  simple  boon  refnse, 
Bat  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine ; 
Let  all  the  rest  be  thine  1 
Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing, 
niat  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo 
ling. 

And  as  for  her — as  she  sat  there  in 
the  clear  starlight,  with  her  arm  round 
Amy's  waist,  sometimes  looking  out 
on  the  dark  Atlantic,  at  other  times  at 
the  ruddy  and  cheerful  glow  of  the 
skylight  over  the  saloon  9  Well,  she 
had  less  acquaintance  than  he  with 
these  literary  celebrities;  but  if  she 
had  wished  to  choose  out  one  of  the 
songs,  snatches  of  which  they  had 
been  humming  or  singing,  to  convey 
the  deepest  feeling  of  her  heart,  she 
knew  well  which  one  that  would  be — 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honor  thy  decree ; 

Or  bid  it  langoish  quite  Sfway, 

And  it  shall  do  so  for  thee : 

Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see ; 

And,  having  none,  yet  I  wUl  keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

It  was  of  no  consequence  to  her  that 
these  words  are  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  an  imperious  woman  by  her 
humble  lover ;  it  was  enough  for  her 
that  they  conveyed  a  perfect  expres- 
sion of  her  absolute  self-surrender  of 
her  love,  and  respect,  and  meek  hu- 
mility. 
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Bid  me  despair,  and  111  despair, 

Under  that  cyprees  tree, 

Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E*eii  death,  to  die  for  thee  I 

Thoa  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart. 

The  very  eyes  of  me. 

Was  not  this  absolately  tmo  ?  She 
saw  things  as  he  saw  them ;  she  was 
schooling  herself  to  hare  scarcely  an 
opinion  of  her  own.  And  when  she 
asked  herself — daring  the  stillness  of 
this  magical  night — whether  in  sober 
fact  she  could  die  to  please  this  man 
whom  she  loved,  she  did  not  answer 
(even  in  her  imagination)  with  rhetor- 
ical phrases,  but  the  proud  swelling  of 
her  heart  was  to  herself  sufficient  re- 
sponse. 

The  dark  sea  lapped  all  around  the 
boat;  the  yellow  star  of  Ardnamur- 
chan  lighthouse  was  still  vbible  far 
away  in  the  south ;  and  the  point  of 
the  topmast,  as  the  vessel  rolled,  wan- 
dered among  the  gleaming  jewels  of 
Cassiopeia,  now  right  overhead.  What 
o'clock  was  it  ?  They  did  not  care. 
They  chatted,  hummed  snatches  of 
songs,  or  sat  quiet  to  listen  to  one  of 
the  sailors  who,  on  the  lookout  at  the 
bow,  was  singing  to  himself,  **  Fare- 
well, farewell  to  Finnorie  I " 

Strangely  enough,  too,  neither  of 
theto  two  found  any  constraint  or  em- 
barrassment in  the  continual  company 
which  is  thrust  upon  one  on  board  a 
yacht  They  had  no  secrets  but  the 
one  great  secret;  and  of  that  they  did 
not  care  to  speak  even  to  each  other. 
What  could  be  the  good  of  talking 
over  this  sacred  treasure  which  the 
bountiful  heavens  had  so  suddenly 
given  them?  At  this  point  in  their 
lives  they  were  absolutely  content.  To 
exist  was  happiness;  they  troubled 
themselves  little  about  the  future; 
they  did  not  wish  to  consult  in  secret 
over  plans;  they  had  an  abundant 
faith  in  each  other;  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  interference  or  opinion 
of  friends.  That  was,  indeed,  a  beau- 
tiful happy  night,  long  to  be  remem- 
bered* 

But  in  course  of  time,  as  there  seem- 
ed little  likelihoo4  of  the  Sea  Pyot 
reaching  Isle  Omsay  before  daybreak. 


they  were  forced  to  go  below— with 
great  regret.  Somehow  Violet  North 
did  not  sleep  much  for  the  remainder 
of  that  night;  not,  indeed,  until  after 
she  had  heard,  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
dawn,  the  loud  roar  and  rattle  of  the 
anchor  going  down.  In  the  stillness 
and  darkness  of  the  little  cabin  she  lay 
and  thought  of  many  things — and 
these  not  of  the  saddest;  while  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  without,  that  she 
could  but  faintly  hear,  was  a  sort  of 
lullaby  to  her.  Were  there  not  strange 
phrases,  too,  interfused  with  that  mo- 
notonous sound — and  coming  wander- 
ing in  among  her  wistful  fancies  of  all 
that  she  was  to  do  to  prove  her  love 
and  gratitude— such  phrases  as  these : 
^^  Bid  me  to  Kc«"— *'Thou  art  my  life, 
my  love,  my  heart" — "The  very  eyes 
of  me." 

And  then  at  last,  as  the  first  sun- 
beam of  the  morning  glimmered 
through  the  skylight,  and  as  the  ves- 
sel ceased  from  moving,  those  glad 
and  busy  fancies  departed  one  by  one, 
and  happiness  rocked  her  heart  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
When  she  went  on  deck  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  first  shock  of  the 
marvellous  beauty  around  her  bewil- 
dered her  for  a  moment,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 
There  were  the  splendid  waters  of  the 
Sound  of  Sleat  rushing  in  darkened 
blue  before  the  fresh,  strong  breeze  of 
the  morning ;  beyond  this  glowing  and 
dazzling  sea  stood  the  great  and  mys- 
tic masses  of  mountains  around  Loch 
Houm,  showing  wonderful  hues  of 
crimson,  and  purple,  and  blue,  soft 
and  pale  like  some  ethereal  velvet; 
close  at  hand  was  the  neck  of  land 
that  enclosed  the  little  bay,  running 
out  to  the  lighthouse  point;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay  the  bright, 
warm  shores  of  the  island  of  Skye. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  the  freshness 
of  the  sea;  the  sunlight  flashed  on  the 
rushing  waves.    Where  cou 
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in  all  the  world  a  more  splendid  pano- 
rama of  mountains,  sea,  and  sky  ? 

James Drunmiond  was  alone  on  deck. 
When  he  took  her  hand  she  meekly 
waited  until  he  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head— ^that  was  thereafter  to  be  their 
morning  greeting. 

*'We  shall  remember  these  days  in 
the  Highlands,"  he  said.  *'Each  of 
them  is  worth  many  years  to  me." 

She  looked  up;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  he  noticed  that  her  eyelashes 
were  wet. 

*^I  hope  we  shall  not  remember 
them  with  pain  9 "  she  said  quickly, 
struck  with  something  in  his  tone. 

**No — why  should  we?  But  what 
has  been  troubling  you,  Violet  ? " 

She  began  to  laugh  through  her  tears. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"If  it  is  no  very  terrible  secret." 

"This  bas  been  troubling  me — ^too 
much  happiness.  And  it  is  to  you  I 
owe  it  all— everything — ^my  being  here 
— and  all  that  followed." 

The  extreme  self-abnegation  of  the 
girl  touched  him  deeply;  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  idly  argued  away  with 
commonplace  phrases. 

"Come,"  said  he  cheerfully,  "put 
your  arm  in  mine  and  we  will  go  for 
our  morning  walk,  Violet." 

They  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  deck;  it  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  the  merest  stranger 
to  have  seen  the  brightness  of  this 
girl's  face. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  write 
about  next  ? "  she  asked  humbly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered. 
"Holiday  making  is  our  business  at 
present." 

"When  I  was  in  Canada,"  she  ob- 
served, "I  copied  a  great  many  of 
papa's  letters." 

VTes,"  he  said,  not  catching  her 
drift. 

"lean  copy  MS." 

"Yes." 

He  would  not  see. 

"If "  she  said  in  desperation — 

"  Do  you  think— that  I — that  I  could 
be  of  any  use  to  you  when  you  are 
writing — any  use  at  all " 


He  stopped;  and  she  cast  her  eyes 
down— blushing  and  embarrassed. 
With  both  hands  he  gently  pushed  the 
hair  back  from  her  forehead,  and 
raised  her  face  a  bit,  and  regarded  her 
with  a  great  kindliness,  with  perhaps 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  Mb  look. 

"Violet,  you  must  not  speak  of  be- 
ing of  use  to  me.  Tou  talk  as  if  I  had 
done  you  some  favor — God  knows  it  is 
very  different  from  that;  you  have  al- 
tered the  whole  world  for  me ^'* 

His  hand  was  a  little  more  firmly 
pressed;  that  had  gladdened  her.  But 
aU  the  same  she  said: 

"I  will  not  speak  of  it  if  you  do 
not  wish  it.  But  I  know  that  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  right." 

So  far,  well;  what  she  now  proceed- 
ed to  do  was  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  these  submissive  tenets.  Amy 
Warrener  came  on  deck;  the  two 
young  ladies  had  a  private  talk  to- 
gether. Then  there  was  a  plunge 
down  into  the  cabin ;  after  which  they 
appeared  on  deck  again,  and  appeared 
mudi  interested  in  the  fastening  of 
the  rope  which  attached  the  dingey  to 
the  yacht.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  War- 
rener made  her  appearance,  and  walk- 
ed up  to  the  two  girls. 

"What's  this  you  have,  Amy? 
What  is  this,  Violet  ?    I  thought  so  ! " 

She  dispossessed  them  of  two  pretty 
little  packages,  each  containing  a 
bathing  dress. 

"So  you  were  going  to  slip  away 
ashore  ? " 

"Indeed  we  were ;  and  we  are ;  and 
why  not  ?  "  said  Violet  boldly,  but  not 
at  all  liking  this  publicity. 

"And  you  were  going  away  along 
that  wild  shore,  where  there  ian*t  a 
living  thing  to  be  seen " 

"That  was  why  we  wanted  to  go," 
observed  Miss  Violet. 

"To  seek  out  some  place  where  you 
don't  know  the  currents  and  tides  t  I 
tell  you,  Violet,  you  will  be  drowned 
some  day  as  sure  as  you  are  alive  now. 
Haven't  you  had  a  lesson  already  ? " 

"No." 

The  fact  was  that  about  half  a  mile 
from  Castle  Bandbox,  i]yt^li^^<}^et, 
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sheltered  sandy  bay  on  the  coast,  there 
was  a  priyate  bathing  machine,  the 
owners  of  which  had  offered  a  dupli- 
cate key  to  Mr.  Drummond  for  the  use 
of  the  young  ladies.  They  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  only  too 
freely ;  for  Miss  Violet  would  never  be 
deterred  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Warrener's  re- 
peated assurances  that  she  would  be 
drowned.  Amy  Wimrener  was  a  good 
deal  more  timid;  and  it  was.  some 
story  of  hers  as  to  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger into  which  Violet  had  got  that 
was  now  brought  forward  to  enforce 
her  protest. 

It  was  of  no  use. 

**The  sea  is  quite  quiet  in  here,"  the 
young  lady  remonstrated.  * '  The  tide 
is  coming  in.  We  are  sure  to  get  a 
nice  quiet  place  along  there  round  the 
point." 

**  Do  you  wish  to  drown  yourselves?" 

"Yes;  we  are  quite  tired  of  life," 
was  the  calm  answer. 

** James, "his  sister  called,  "come 
here  and  stop  these  foolish  girls." 

"Mr.  Drummond,"  said  Violet, 
"  would  you  please  help  me  to  get  up 
the  dingey  ?  We  can  row  ashore  our- 
selves." 

He  had  heard  the  whole  dispute;  he 
remained  in  mute  deliberation. 

**  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he 
said  slowly,  "that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  considered  on  both  sides  of 
this  question ;  but  if  I  endeavored  to 
explain  its  niceties  fully,  and  hoped  in 
consequence  to  control  the  wilfulness 
of  a  lot  of  raging  women — ^will  you 
allow  me  to  proceed  ? — ^I  should  re- 
semble a  spider  that  has  set  its  web  to 
catch  a  fly  and  finds  it  charged  by  a 
bull  or  a  buffalo.  The  broad  features 
of  the  case,  however " 

"Will  you  order  them  down  to  their 
breakfast?" 

"Do  please  haul  up  the  dingey  I " 

" — ^May  be  described.  There  is  no 
just  reason  why  these  young  ladies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  ashore  and 
bathe." 

"Hear,  hear  I" 

"  It  is  true,  if  they  were  drowned,  it 


might  be  looked  on  as  suicide,  and  we 
might  be  charged  with  being  participes 
eriminis.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  circumstance  that 
a  man,  no  matter  how  fast  he  walks, 
cannot  walk  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth — an  illustration  which  might 
come  in  handy  to  those  who  maintain 
that  anthropomorphism — like  the  mor- 
pholo^cal  theory  in  botany  which 
traces  the  leaf-form ^" 

What  was  this  going  on  forward  ? 
The  trick  was  manifest.  He  had  talked 
the  measure  out.  Overhearing  the  dis- 
pute in  the  first  instance,  he  had  quiet- 
ly asked  Captain  Jimmy  to  get  up  his 
men  and  weigh  anchor;  and  now  the 
young  women  were  civilly  asked 
whether,  in  the  event  of  their  going 
ashore,  they  could  swim  fast  enough 
to  overtake  the  Sea  Pyot  as  she  spread 
her  wings  and  betook  herself  again  to 
the  north.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Tricked,  disappointed,  and  meditat- 
ing gloomy  schemes  of  revenge,  the 
two  young  women  went  below  to 
breakfast.  Their  enemies  had  not 
heard  the  last  of  this. 

But  when  they  went  on  deck  again, 
and  found  the  Sea  Pyot  well  out  in  the 
bright  blue  waters,  and  running  froe 
before  a  brisk  southerly  wind,  the 
bracing  sea  breeze  soon  blew  away 
their  discontent;  and  all  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  singular  beau- 
ty of  the  scenes  they  were  passing. 
Along  the  distant  coast  of  the  main- 
land the  mountains  were  here  and  there 
steeped  in  a  misty  blue  shadow — ^just 
dark  enough  to  show  the  gloaming 
white  of  a  sea  gull  organnet  crossing; 
but  on  their  left  the  shores  of  Skye 
were  basking  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  they  were  near  enough  at  hand  to 
see  the  pink  of  the  heather,  the  dark 
green  of  the  occasional  woods,  and  the 
Ulac-gray  of  the  rocks  by  the  sea.  Very 
lonely  shores  indeed  these  were— here 
and  there  the  brown  sea-weed  or  the 
sunlit  sand  showed  a  long  string  of 
curlew,  sea  pyots,  and  gulls,  that  rose 
in  dense  flocks  as  the  vessel  approacU- 
ed,  and  flew  screaming  away  to  8ome> 
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fartber  bay.  And  when  at  last  they 
did  see  some  sign  of  haman  life  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  houses,  did  not  these 
small  hut-like  dwellings  look  only  like 
part  of  the  debris  which  had  been 
washed  by  the  rains  of  centuries  from 
the  great,  shining,  silent  slopes  of  the 
mountains  above  them  t 

^*Look  there,"  said  a  certain  discur- 
sive talker  to  a  select  audience  of  one 
person.  **  I  wonder  if  those  poor  peo- 
ple ever  consider  how  they  came  to  be 
there.  I  suppose  not;  I  suppose  they 
consider  the  great  mountains  above 
them  were  made  to  support  their  sheep, 
and  not  very  well  made  either,  for  they 
are  very  steep  and  bare.  It  is  not  the 
worker  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  who 
sees  most — it  is  the  idler,  the  passing 
spectator.  But  I  have  not  been  idle 
this  morning " 

"  What  have  you  done  ? "  asked  the 
audience. 

^^  I  have  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
my  epitaph  on  the  race  of  publish- 
ers  ^" 

**  But  they  are  not  all  going  to  die  ?  " 
she  asked. 

*'Not  all  at  once,"  he  said,  "un- 
fortunately. But  you  could  put  this 
epitaph  on  the  gravestone  of  each  as  he 
went.  And  as  I  was  in  among  the 
tombs  anyway,  I  got  together  a  few 
other  epitaphs  for  persons  I  know " 

*'How  very  delightful  1  What  a 
charming  occupation  I  Ebive  you  got 
them?" 

**  They  are  all  in  Latin.  No,  I  have 
done  an  English  one  for  Yemon  EUur- 
court :  *'  He  resembled  a  Virgilian  verse 
— ^he  was  six  feet  long,  and  sonorous.' 
Will  that  do?  Look  at  those  moun- 
tains now — it  isn't  forty  centuries  that 
are  gazing  down  on  you,  but  forty  mil- 
lions of  centuries.  And  after  all  that 
is  of  no  moment — ^the  problem  of  crea- 
tion is  nothing — ^the  great  mystery  is 
the  existence  of  anything.  What  sup- 
ports the  tortoise  ?  Chemistry  can  re- 
solve the  fabric  of  the  world  into  ele- 
ments; but  where  did  these  elemen- 
tary subjects  come  from  ?  Ton  can- 
not comprehend  anything  without  a 
beginning — and  at  the  same  time  you 


cannot  imagine — ^but  I  think  we  are 
getting  into  metaphysics,  which  may 
be  a  sort  of  telluric  fever  blown  across 
from  the  Scotch  shore.  Look  at  that 
cormorant— on  the  rock— with  his 
wings  outspread,  as  if  he  were  chal- 
lenging you  to  have  a  rifle  shot  at 
him " 

"James  I "  his  sister  called  out,  as 
she  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion-stairs, clinging  with  both  hands 
to  the  hatchway.  "  Surely  the  sea  is 
rising." 

"  Not  much;  but  we  have  got  into 
the  Narrows." 

"If  she  goes  on  plunging  like  this, 
we  shall  have  everything  down  below 
smashed  to  bits ;  and  I  shall  be  ill — 
which  is  worse." 

"We  may  get  into  sheltered  water 
when  we  get  round  Kyle  Bea  point. 
The  tide  and  the  wind  are  meeting  here 
— that's  what's  the  matter." 

They  did  indeed  get  into  more  shel- 
tered water  after  they  had  rounded  the 
point  and  stood  away  for  the  west,  but 
it  was  a  treacherous  sort  of  shelter.  The 
wind  came  down  from  the  high  moun- 
tains in  sudden  gusts  and  squalls,  that 
demanded  all  the  care  and  activity  of 
the  skipper  and  his  men ;  one  moment 
the  yacht  would  be  lying  almost  be- 
calmed, the  next  moment  she  would 
be  heeled  over  almost  on  her  beam 
ends  with  a  heavy  gust  from  the  hills. 
In  the  moments  of  calm,  when  Mr. 
Drummond  and  his  companion  had 
less  anxiety  about  keeping  a  tight  grip 
of  the  shrouds,  they  could  see  that  by 
far  the  most  striking  picture  they  had 
yet  met  with  lay  right  in  front  of  them. 
Nature  here  seemed  self-composed  into 
a  landscape.  Oh  the  left  the  outlines  of 
the  great  mountains  of  Skye  descend- 
ed and  ran  out  to  a  narrowing  point  on 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle ; 
on  the  right  another  promontory  ran 
out,  ending  in  a  lighthouse ;  between 
these  lay  a  plain  of  rough,  gray,  wind- 
swept sea;  while  the  sun  shining  be- 
hind the  shadowed  point  where  the 
ruined  castle  stood,  lit  up  the  great 
red  granite  shoulders  of  Ben-na-Cail- 
leach  and  the  still  more  ^distant  peaks 
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— blue,  sharp,  and  jagged — of  the  Cu- 
challiiiB.  It  was  a  picture  that  al- 
tered every  minate,  as  new  bays,  peaks, 
and  stretches  of  sea  came  into  view. 
When  Mrs.  Warrener  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  summoned  up  to  look  at  it, 
however,  there  was  a  defaulter.  Miss 
Amy  had  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  lie  down. 

They  had  some  tight  work  of  it  to 
get  into  Broadford  bay;  for,  having 
run  along  Loch  Aish  with  the  wind  on 
their  larboard  beam,  and  now  bring- 
ing her  head  sharply  round  to  the 
south,  they  had  necessarily  the  wind 
almost  in  their  teeth,  and  it  was  tear- 
ing across  the  open  bay  so  as  to  blind 
them  with  showers  of  foam.  Once,  in- 
deed, in  tacking,  they  got  so  near  to 
certain  rocks  which  are  marked  with 
an  iron  perch,  that  it  was  only  Drum- 
mond's  confidence  in  Captain  Jimmy's 
prudence  that  prevented  hia  calling  out 
to  the  men  to  put  her  about  before  the 
skipper  gave  the  order.  It  was  in  any 
case  a  narrow  shave ;  turbulent  as  the 
waves  were,  they  were  near  enough  to 
see  the  brown  rocks  going  down  into 
the  clear  blue  water  dangerously  close 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat.  However, 
nothing  was  said ;  and  after  some  ar- 
duous work  in  beating  up  to  wind- 
ward, they  reached  what  was  consid- 
ered the  proper  moorings,  and  let  go 
their  anchor  in  Broadford  bay. 

Naturally  they  were  anxious  to  get 
on  shore ;  the  women  more  especially, 
for  they  had  not  seen  a  shop  for  an  un- 
conscionable time,  and  there  might 
probably  be  a  shop  or  two  in  that  lit- 
tle cluster  of  white  houses  running 
along  the  seuHcircular  shores  of  the 
bay.  But  the  skipper,  having  got  the 
sails  put  to  rights,  and  ordered  a  couple 
of  the  men  to  lower  the  gig,  somewhat 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  party  by  say- 
ing that,  if  they  wished  to  purchase 
any  provisions,  they  ought  to  go  to 
the  post-office  and  ask  whether  any 
one  in  the  neighborhood  had  killed  a 
sheep  lately,  and  that,  if  they  wished 
for  loaf-bread,  they  would  have  to  see 
whether  the  steamer  had  brought  a 
sufficient  supply  from  Glasgow.    How- 


ever, yachting  people  like  to  land  on 
any  excuse ;  and  so  they  merrily  set 
oft  for  the  shore — ^Miss  Amy,  who  had 
now  recovered  her  equanimity,  in- 
cluded. 

They  were  glad  to  set  their  foot  for 
the  first  time  on  the  island  of  Bkye ; 
they  were  pleased  with  the  look  of  the 
white  houses,  the  dark-green  line  of 
trees,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Ben-na- 
Cailleach  rising  right  behind;  they 
were  talking,  laughing,  and  joking  as 
the  men  rowed  them  in  to  the  small 
quay.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Warrener— in 
the  most  innocent  fashion  possible — 
indeed,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world — said — 

'*  Violet,  did  Mr.  Miller  say  an3rthing 
about  letting  you  know  how  he  got  on 
that  Sunday?" 

The  girl  was  startled  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name;  it  seemed  to  her 
there  was  some  sort  of  accusation  in 
it;  she  had  been  grossly  forgetful,  un- 
pitying,  selfish  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
own  happiness. 

*  *  N — no, "  she  stammered ;  and  Mrs. 
Warrener  was  surprised  to  notice  the 
confusion  visible  in  the  girVs  face. 
She  ought,  the  elder  lady  considered, 
to  have  been  pleased.  If  there  had 
been  a  lover's  quarrel,  what  more  nat- 
ural than  that  the  suggestion  of  a  pos- 
sibility of  patching  it  up  again  should 
give  pleasure  t 

^*  Because  I  was  thinking  he  would 
probably  write  to  Broadford  or  Por- 
tree. He  knew  we  were  going  to  both 
places." 

Violet  North  did  not  seem  overjoyed 
by  this  intimation.  She  sat  silent, 
thoughtful,  embarrassed;  she  was  im- 
mensely relieved  when  they  reached 
the  quay,  for  then  she  walked  on 
ahead  with  Amy,  and  her  friend,  im- 
agining that  something  was  wrong, 
refrained  from  speaking  to  her. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  small  village 
of  course  came  out  to  their  doors  to 
have  a  look  at  the  strangers,  who  gave 
them  every  opportunity,  for  there  was 
much  loitering  in  front  of  the  few 
shop  windows,  most  of  which  con- 
tained a  miscellaneous  heap^  of  such 
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things  as  soap,  needles,  glengarry  caps, 
comforters,  buttons,  biscuits,  gunpow- 
der, acidulated  drops,  and  so  forth. 
The  objective  point  of  their  wander- 
ings, however,  was  the  post  office, 
which  odd  little  building  tiiey  discov- 
ered embedded  in  trees  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town.  The  lady 
who  presided  there  was  the  most  cour- 
teous of  persons — ^not  only  gave  the 
strangers  all  the  information  they  re- 
quired, but  invited  them  to  look  at 
her  garden,  and,  as  Miss  Violet  was 
surprised  to  find  such  a  brilliant  show 
of  dahlias  in  this  remote  spot,  nothing 
would  do  but  that  she  must  cany  away 
a  selection  of  them — a  gorgeous  bou- 
quet which  adorned  the  saloon  of  the 
Sea  Pyot  for  days  afterward. 

"And  now,"  said  Violet  to  this 
good  lady — for  she  was  too  proud  to 
shrink  from  the  task — "would  you  see 
if  you  have  any  letter  for  us  ? " 

She  went  inside,  and  took  their 
cards.    There  was  no  letter. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  he  got  safely  back 
to  London, '\said  Violet  calmly. 

"He  was  going  straight  back  to 
London  then  ?  "  Mrs.  Warrener  asked. 

"I  suppose  so.  He  did  not  teU 
me." 

Mrs.  Warrener  was  grieved.  She 
had  a  great  affection  for  this  girl ;  and 
she  was  sorry  to  see  her  being  made 
miserable  by  tt  lover^s  quarrel.  Was  it 
not  a  pity  to  find  two  young  people, 
just  at  the  pleasantest  time  of  their 
lives,  making  each  other  wretched  for 
no  cause  in  the  world  ?  They  could 
have  nothing  real  to  quarrel  about.  All 
the  circumstance^  were  favorable;  all 
their  friends  were  consentient.  Mrs. 
Warrener  resolved  to  speak  to  Violet 
about  this  matter;  and  hoped  she 
might  be  the  means  of  reconciling 
those  two  who  were  obviously  destined 
to  become  husband  and  wife. 

She  soon  found  an  opportunity. 
They  went  for  a  walk  along  a  road 
leading  inland;  and  now,  as  the  wind 
had  died  down,  and  as  the  afternoon 
had  become  clear  and  beautiful,  and 
still,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  get  back 
to  the  yacht* 


"Violet,"  said  the  gentle-voiced  lit- 
tle woman,  linking  her  arm  within  that 
of  the  girl,  "I  am  really  vexed  about 
all  of  this;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
if  I  cannot  do  something.  Now,  dear, 
don't  answer  in  a  hurry.  I  know  what 
a  girl  is:  and  I  expect  you  to  declare 
that  you  don^t  care  for  him,  and  that 
you  would  rather  never  see  him  again. 
Every  girl  says  that  when  she  has  a 
quarrel  with  her  sweetheart ;  and  she 
remains  miserable  out  of  pure  wilful- 
ness. Now  what  is  the  use  of  your 
both  being  wretched,  when  a  word  of 
explanation  would  clear  it  all  up? 
Shall  I  write  to  him  ?  " 

What  could  she  answer  ?  For  the 
first  time  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
she  stood  to  this  kind  friend  of  hers 
was  flashed  in  on  her  consciousness; 
and  she  stood  confronted  by  the  possi- 
bility of  being  charged  with  deceit. 
She  had  never  considered  that  some 
one  else  might  have  a  right  to  that  se- 
cret which  she  had  been  cherishing  in 
her  own  heart  Was  it  necessary, 
then,  that  this  strange  and  new  expe- 
rience of  hers  should  be  blazoned 
abroad  to  the  world,  and  become  the 
talk  of  friends  and  acquaintances  I 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Warrener,"  she  said,  al- 
most piteously.  "It  is  a  mistake — it 
is  all  a  mistake.  There  is  no  quarrel — 
but  indeed  I  cannot  tell  you  just  yet 
— ^uot  just  yet " 

She  would  ask  Mr.  Dmmmond,  she 
thought;  he  was  her  master  in  all 
things;  she  would  rather  be  charged 
with  concealment  than  run  the  risk  of 
doing  something  he  might  not  ap- 
prove. 

"You  do  not  wish  me  to  write  to 
him  ?  "  her  kind  friend  said. 

"To  Mr.  Miller?    Oh,nol" 

They  walked  along  in  sUenoe ;  and 
Violet  was  grieved  and  troubled.  Now 
that  it  was  probable  her  secret  would 
have  to  be  told,  how  could  she  defend 
herself  from  the  charge  of  being  cruel 
to  this  young  man  ?  It  is  true  she  had 
thought  of  him  often  since  his  leaving 
her  that  Sxmday — and  thought  of  him 
with  a  great  pity  and  some  self-re- 
proach which  was  but  Utt^e  merited; 
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but  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  she  had  experienced  a  wonderful 
sense  of  freedom  since  his  departure, 
and  that  her  heart  had  grown  light  in 
consequence.  Tet  it  seemed  to  her  sel- 
fish that  she  should  be  proud  and  glad 
in  her  happiness ;  while  he — the  sweet- 
heart of  her  schoolgirl  days,  who  had 
patiently  waited  on  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting a  favorable  answer — ^waa  cut 
adrift,  not  only  from  her,  but  also  from 
his  friends. 

'*  I  am  not  to  be  snubbed,"  said  the 
fair-haired  little  woman  cheerfully. 
**Tou  know,  "Violet,  what  intermed- 
dlers  get  as  a  rule;  but  I  must  risk 
that  for  your  sake.  We  cannot  have 
you  go  through  all  these  beautiful 
places  with  a  rueful  face ;  and  if  you 
won^t  let  me  write  to  Mr.  Miller,  then 
I  must  go  and  ask  James " 

**0h,  nol"  Violet  said,  with  an 
eager  piteousness  in  her  eyes. 

''Come,  come,  you  foolish  girL  I 
mean  to  speak  to  him  this  very  mo- 
ment." 

She  caught  her  friend  by  the  arm  to 
stay  her. 

''Indeed  yoq  must  not !  Do  grant 
me  this  favor,  Mrs.  "Warrener — only  to 
wait — ^it  is  all  a  mistake — and  there  is 
something  you  must  be  told " 

"  More  secrets  ?  " 

The  girl  did  not  answer. 

"Very  well,  if  you  wish,"  Mrs. 
Warrener  said  gently,  "I  will  wait; 
but  mind,  you  must  get  rid  of  your 
trouble,  or  else  come  and  ask  my  help. " 

In  the  glow  of  the  evening  they 
turned  back  from  the  quiet  moorland 
ways  and  made  for  the  shore.  Tliey 
almost  felt  disappointed  that  the  great 
range  of  mountains  on  their  left  should 
shut  out  the  sinking  sun;  they  had 
grown  accustomed  to  see  the  sunset 
over  the  western  seas. 

But  when  they  drew  near  to  Broad- 
ford,  and  overlooked  the  great,  broad, 
still  bay,  a  simultaneous  cry  of  admi- 
ration broke  from  them,  for  never  be- 
fore, not  even  in  their  dreams,  had 
they  seen  such  a  magical  display  of 
color.  Far  over  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bay,  the  great  mountidns,  from 


base  to  summit,  were  one  mass  of  pfde, 
ethereal  pink — a  world  in  rose  color, 
that  towered  up  into  a  sky  of  glowing 
amber.  It  was  bewildering  to  the 
eyes ;  and  yet  it  was  exquisitely  soft — 
as  soft  as  the  pink  reflections  of  the 
hills  that  shone  on  the  smooth  bosom 
of  the  loch.  When  they  turned  from 
this  palely  roseate  panorama  of  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  the  contrast  was 
most  striking.  Here  the  mountains, 
close  at  hand,  were  all  in  shadow ;  and 
before  them  lay  a  stretch  of  moorland, 
its  dark,  rich,  intense  olive-greens  cut 
asunder  by  a  silver  streak  of  river.  As 
they  walked  along  they  could  see  that 
these  dark  western  mountains  were 
throwing  their  shadows  right  across 
the  bay,  until  they  began  to  creep  up 
the  rose-colored  slopes  of  the  distant 
hills.  At  length  only  the  tops  of  the 
far  mountains  caught  the  flame;  and 
now,  close  by  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
be,  the  golden  disk  of  the  summer 
moon  came  up  behind  some  trees,  and 
the  cold  greens  of  the  fields  hard  by 
became  still  more  intense.  It  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  men  were  waiting  at  the  quay ; 
they  pulled  out  to  the  yacht  as  the 
cold  gray  twilight  came  over  the  hills, 
and  as  the  yellow  moon  rose  in  the 
south. 

"You  are  tired  with  your  walk,  Vi- 
olet," James  Drummond  said,  regard- 
ing her. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said ;  "it  is  plea- 
sant  to  get  a  good  long  walk  after  be- 
ing on  board  for  a  day  or  two." 

"You  will  be  better  pleased  to-mor- 
ro:w  'when  we  drive  to  Torran ;  you 
ought  to  feel  like  a  sailor  when  he  gets 
into  a  hansom  cab. 

"When  shall  we  go  on  to  Portree  ? " 

"  Probably  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Are  you  anxious  to  get  on  ? " 

"Oh,  no;  not  at  all." 

Mrs.  Warrener  heard  the  question 
and  answer;  and  drew  her  own  infer- 
ences. Portree  was  the  next  point  at 
which  they  would  find  a  post-office. 

All  that  evening  Violet  had  no  op- 
portunity of  speaking  a  word  with 
Mr.  Drummond  alone;  for  the  night 
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was  very  beautiful,  and  they  all  came 
up  after  dinner  and  sat  on  deck.  The 
water  was  indeed  so  still  that  there 
were  no  ripples  for  the  moonlight  to 
catch.  The  smooth  water  around  them 
was  almost  black;  but  all  along  the 
shore  a  mist  lay  thick,  and  that  had 
caught  the  moonlight.  The  decks  and 
spars  too  were  touched  with  the  ghost* 
ly  light,  contrasting  with  the  orange 
glow  shed  by  the  lamp  at  the  ship's  head. 

The  party  was  not  quite  so  g^y  that 
night  as  it  sometimes  had  been; 
though  Mr.  Drummond,  all  unwitting 
of  any  change,  was  in  one  of  his  hap- 
piest moods.  Mrs.  Warrener  had  to 
confess  to  herself  that  if  Violet  had  of 
late  been  occasionally  out  of  spirits, 
her  brother  seemed  to  have  got  to  the 
other  extreme.  She  had  never  known 
him  remain  so  long  in  the  yery  bright- 
est of  humors. 

When  the  women  retired  for  the 
night  Violet  allowed  Mrs.  Warrener 
and  Amy  to  precede  her;  then  she  re- 
turned to  the  deck  for  a  moment, 
where  Mr.  Drummond  was  gathering 
up  the  shawls  and  cushions.  He  turn- 
ed quickly ;  she  timidly  took  his  hand. 

**  Will  you  do  me  this  favor  ?  "  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "Will  you  tell 
your  sister  ? " 

**Ye8  —  certainly— why  not?"  he 
answered  quite  cheerfully.  "It  real- 
ly never  occurred  to  me ;  but  of  course 
she  ought  to  know;  and  the  sooner 
the  better." 

*'N— not  to-night,"  the  girl  mur- 
mured. 

**Not  if  you  do  not  wish  it,"  he 
said;  and  then,  more  closely  regard- 
ing her,  he  saw  that  she  was  extreme- 
ly agitated. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Violet  f  " 

"I  am  so  afraid,"  she  said,  and  he 
knew  that  her  hand  was  trembling. 

"Of  what?" 

"If  we  could  only  have  gone  on," 
she  said,  with  a  passionate  outburst 
of  feeling— "if  we  could  only  have 
gone  as  we  have  been  doing  these  two 
happy  days,  what  more  could  have 
been  wished?  But  now — ^if  every- 
body must  know " 


"Everybody  need  not  know " 

he  was  beginning  to  say,  when  again 
she  interrupted  him. 

"Tour  sister  will  hate  me,"  she 
said  passionately. 

"  She  will  love  you  more  than  ever 
— ^you  will  be  her  only  sister.  But 
why  all  this  timorousness  at  once? 
Where  is  the  courageous  Violet? 
Come  now,  let  me  go  down  below  this 
minute,  and  have  the  whole  thing  set- 
tled. One  plunge,  and  it  is  all  over. 
Bless  my  soul,  why  didn't  I  speak  to 
her  without  dragging  yon  into  it  ?  It 
is  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world." 

"No— to-morrow,"  she  said  quick- 
ly and  earnestly ;  and  then  she  kissed 
tiie  hand  that  she  still  held,  and  went 
below.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand what  all  this  meant. 

As  for  her,  she  tried  hard  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  to  reason  herself 
out  of  the  forebodings  which,  in  spite 
of  herself,  kept  surging  in  on  her 
mind.  Why  should  she  be  afraid  of 
this  gentle  little  woman,  who  had 
been  so  invariably  kind  to  her  ? 
What  possible  motive  could  any  hu- 
man being  have  for  interfering  with 
her  happiness?  And  then  she  re- 
proached herself  for  thinking  only  of 
her  own  happiness;  and  her  fancies 
went  away  to  another  who  had  a  far 
better  reason  to  complain,  and  she 
asked  herself  again  and  again — "  Was 
it  my  fault— was  it  my  fault  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

He  had  no  fear  or  embarrassment 
in  breaking  this  news  to  his  sister 
when  he  found  her  alone  in  the  saloon 
next  morning.  He  had  an  absolute 
faith  in  her  unselfishness;  he  could 
not  doubt  that  she  would  be  eager  to 
take  Violet  still  more  closely  to  her 
heart. 

And  yet,  as  he  told  her  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  cabin,  he  was  amazed  to 
see  her  face  grow  pale.  She  retreated 
a  step  from  him;  pain,  apprehension, 
dismay — all  were  visible  in  her  face 
and  in  her  frightened  eyes. 
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,     •*  Oh,  James,  is  it  trae  ?  "  she  said. 

The  whole  story  was  clear  to  her. 
She  saw  as  the  end  of  it  only  the  mis- 
ery of  the  two  people  whom,  next  to 
her  own  daughter,  she  loved  most 
dearly  in  the  world. 

''Well!''  said  he,  astonished. 
"What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

*'0h,  James,  you  don't  know  what 
all  this  is.  I  can  see  it.  I  have 
dreaded  it.  And  I  don't  know  which 
is  the  more  to  be  pitied  now — ^for  she 
is  proud — she  won't  draw  back ^" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sarah  ?  I  in- 
sist on  your  speaking  more  plainly,*^ 
said  he. 

"  Cannot  you  see  the  whple  story  ?  " 
she  said  rapidly  and  vehemently,  yet 
with  a  great  pity  and  tenderness  in 
her  eyes.  **  That  poor  girl  has  a  quar- 
rel with  her  sweetheart;  he  is  angry 
and  goes  away ;  she  is  proud,  offend- 
ed, her  dignity  is  wounded;  she  re- 
solves to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him;  then,  to  revenge  herself, 
she  turns  to  you—and  you,  you  make 
her  believe  that  the  friendly  af- 
fection you  have  always  shown  her 
will  reconcile  her  to  the  loss  of  her 
lover.  And  what  will  be  the  end  of 
it?  Isn't  the  story  told  every  dayt 
Hie  girl  repents  when  it  is  too  late — 
when  the  discarded  lover  cannot  be 
brought  back ;  when  she  and  the  man 
she  has  married  out  of  spite  find 
themselves  chained  to  each  other  for 
life  throu^  a  cruel  mistake." 

For  a  moment  he  was  staggered. 
The  story  was  terribly  liferlike— clear, 
concise,  and  probable.  It  was  obvious, 
too,  that  this  gentle  little  woman  was 
moved  by  no  animus  against  the  girl ; 
she  was  as  anxious  for  Violet's  happi- 
ness as  his  own. 

*'  What  you  say  is  very  true,  Sarah," 
said  he  calmly — "true  in  many  cases; 
not  in  this  one.  I  have  told  you  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel " 

"It  is  the  commonest  one  in  the 
world,"  she  continued  quickly. 
"Young  men  are  always  jealous;  he 
was  doubtless  thinking  she  did  not 
pay  him  enough  attention;  and  then 
accused  her  of  paying  far  more  atten- 
12 


tion  to  you.  That  is  true  enough. 
Violet  has  always  shown  the  greatest 
respect — and  I  will  say  affection  too— 
for  you.  Well,  you  know  how  high- 
spirited  the  girl  is.  If  he  spoke  to  her 
like  that,  would  she  bear  it  ?  She 
woUld  tell  him  to  go ;  she  would  leave 
him  to  infer  what  he  likes;  and  then, 
in  a  moment  of  wounded  pride,  she 
turns  to  you  and  tries  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  loves  you  well  enough  to 
marry  you.  What  can  come  of  it, 
James;  what  can  come  of  it  ?  Bo  you 
think  she  has  forgotten  him  ?  Did  you 
not  notice  how  much  embarrassed  she 
was  yesterday  after  I  had  spoken  to 
her  about  asking  for  a  letter  at  the 
post-office;  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
see  how  anxious  she  is  to  get  to  Por- 
tree." 

It  was  all  terribly  con&dstent  and 
probable — his  reason  had  to  admit 
that ;  but  he  was  too  firm  a  man  to  be 
led  into  jumping  at  conclusions. 

"Very  well  then,"  he  said  to  his 
sister.  "You  may  be  right.  This 
poor  giii  may  have  been  driven  into 
an  error,  as  you  say;  and  we  may  both 
be  in  a  very  painful  and  mistaken  po- 
sition. If  that  is  so,  we  must  get  out 
of  it." 

He  spoke  quite  calmly ;  there  was  no 
expression  of  emotion  on  his  face.  The 
agony  was  in  his  heart;  for  it  seemed 
hard  to  admit  even  the  possibility  ihat 
these  two  glad  days  that  had  just 
passed  by  had  been  lit  up  by  a  false 
light  of  happiness,  and  that  there  were 
to  be  no  more  even  of  these  deceitful 
joys. 

"But  what  I  will  take  care  of  is 
this — ^that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  the  matter.  I  know  what 
mischief  misunderstandings  may  cause, 
violet  has  stated  certain  things  to  me ; 
I  can  accept  a  denial  of  them  only 
from  herself.  If  what  you  say,  or 
guess  at,  is  true,  there  is  nothing  more 
simple  than  to  get  confirmation  from 
the  giri  herself— and  that  I  will  do  at 
once—" 

She  caught  his  hand. 

"My  dear  brother,  don't  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  were  doing  you^  ^'^ij^Th 
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Do  you  know  how  it  pains  me  to  have 
to  tell  you  ?  Do  you  think  there  is 
anybody  in  the  world  would  rejoice 
more  to  see  you  and  our  Violet  mar- 
ried, if  that  could  be  for  the  happiness 
of  both  of  you  ?  " 

**I  know  all  that,  Sarah,''  said  he. 
**  And  I  know  all  this  b  kindly  meant. 
But  first  of  all,  let's  see  what  truth 
there  is  in  it." 

^*  James,  do  not  go  to  her,"  she 
pleaded.  **You  don't  know  what 
girls  are.  You  would  put  her  on  her 
honor;  she  would  hold  by  her  engage- 
ment at  all  costs.  8he  has  had  no 
time  to  reflect." 

'*Do  you  mean  me,  then,  to  harbor 
all  these  suspicions  against  this  girl, 
and  say  no  word  to  her  ?  "  he  demand- 
ed with  some  indignation. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  the  little  woman  an- 
swered courageously,  "/<?r  her  sake. 
You  want  to  see  her  happy ;  I  am  anx- 
ious for  the  happiness  of  both  of  yon. 
Ajnd  I  tell  you  that  is  what  she  would 
do  now,  James.  She  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  she  had  made  a  mistake ;  she 
would  consider  herself  bound  in  honor 
to  keep  her  word  to  you ;  yery  likely 
her  quarrel  with  Mr.  Miller  still  rankles 
in  her  mind.  What  harm  can  there  be 
in  waiting  ?  Do  not  drire  her  into  a 
eomer." 

Yes— he  admitted  that  what  she  said 
was  just.  Violet's  happiness  was  of 
more  concern  to  him  than  his  own.  If 
it  was  true— and  of  course  he  did  not 
admit  that  as  yet — that  she  had  blun- 
dered into  this  engagement  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pique,  she  would  be  allowed 
time  to  repent,  and  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  escape. 

The  world  did  not  look  quite  so 
beautiful  to  this  man  when  he  went  up 
on  deck  and  glanced  around  at  the  sea 
and  hills.  His  face  had  something  of 
the  old,  tired  expression  it  used  to 
have  at  times  in  London — a  look  that 
Violet,  who  feared  it,  bad  never  seen 
since  he  had  come  to  the  Highlands. 
At  this  moment,  too,  Violet  and  her 
companion  Amy  appeared—- coming  on 
board  from  the  dingey,  in  which  they 
had  sought  out  a  sheltered  nook  along 
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the  shore  for  their  morning  bath. 
Bright  youth  and  health  flushed  in  the 
faces  of  both  the  girls  as  they  stepped 
on  deck;  the  morning  sunlight  that 
shone  on  the  sea  around  them  was  not 
more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  the 
life  and  gladness  that  sparkled  in  their 
eyes.  Suddenly,  however,  that  care- 
less joy  fled  from  the  face  of  Violet 
^orth.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Drummond;  their  eyes  met;  and 
a  sense  of  fear  came  over  her.  She 
longed  to  go  up  to  him — that  was  her 
first  impulse — and  say,  **0h,  my  kind 
friend,  you  are  troubled,  and  I  am  the 
cause  of  your  trouble."  But  she  dared 
not  do  that ;  she  rather  kept  away  from 
him,  telling  herself  that  the  interview 
between  her  best  of  friends  and  his 
sister  had  occurred,  and  fearing  to 
speculate  on  the  result  of  it. 

After  breakfast,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged the  previous  day,  they  went 
ashore  in  the  gig,  walked  up  to  the 
inn,  and  found  awaiting  them  there  a 
wagony  which  was  to  drive  them  across 
the  island.  It  was  a  bright  and  beauti- 
ful day;  they  got  into  the  vehicle ;  and 
away  went  the  two  horses  inland — 
past  the  foot  of  the  great  slopes  of  Ben- 
na-Cailleach,  and  through  stretches 
of  moorland,  until  they  beheld  on  their 
right  the  massive  shoulder  and  sharp 
peaks  of  Blaven's  range  of  granite, 
with  the  black  points  of  the  Cuchul- 
lins  beyond.  It  ought  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  excursion ;  but  it  was  a  some- 
what silent  one — Mrs.  Warrener  doing 
most  of  the  talking,  and  showing  her- 
self more  affectionate  than  ever  to- 
ward Violet.  Mr.  Drummond  was  ob- 
viously thinking ;  and  probably  of  an 
insoluble  problem.  Was  it  not  true, 
he  had  to  admit,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  girl  nature  ?  Might  there  not  be 
contradictions,  opinions,  emotions,  and 
so  forth,  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  women  he  had  known 
with  any  degree  of  intimacy  ?  "You 
don't  know  what  a  girl  is,"  his  sister 
had  said  to  him;  and  she  ought  to 
know. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Violet 
North  £ind  Qeorge  Miller  were  convers- 
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ing  together,  the  latter  referred  to 
some  little  social  solecism  that  Mr. 
Dmmmond  had  committed,  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  better. 

*'  Do  you  know  how  old  he  is  f  **  re- 
torted ^olet  sharply. 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,"  she 
said,  speaking  very  distinctly.  "He 
was  bom  six-and-thirty  years  ago.  In 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  human 
nature  he  is  fifty;  but  in  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  Hyde  Park  he  is  only 
twenty." 

The  epigram  was  clumsily  put,  but 
its  meaning  was  clear.  Of  course  it 
proToked  a  quarrel;  though  heaven 
only  knows  why  George  Miller  should 
have  considered  himself  insulted  when 
Hyde  Park  was  treated  with  contempt. 

At  last  the  wagonette  brought  them 
in  sight  of  the  open  Atlantic — a  silver 
plain  shimmering  in  heat — and  they 
went  down  the  shingly  shore  to  a  huge 
and  heavy  boat  manned  by  four  High- 
landers, unkempt,  ill-clad,  stalwart 
looking  fellows,  who  contentedly  set 
•ut  on  a  pull  of  forty  miles  or  so,  with 
the  most  unwieldy  oars  ever  seen  by 
mortals.  Two  of  the  men  were  tall 
and  singularly  handsome,  their  fea- 
tures fine  and  delicate  in  outline,  and 
full  of  power;  they  spoke  what  little 
English  they  knew  with  a  curiously 
modulated  intonation ;  and  they  were 
very  fond  of  singing  songs  in  chorus — 
a  chorus  that  consisted  of  shrill  dis- 
cordant notes  in  all  manner  of  keys. 
The  singing  was  a  failure ;  Mr.  Dmm- 
mond began  to  question  them  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  songs.  As  usual, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  acquired 
faculty  of  translation.  They  could 
give  nothing  like  the  equivalent  of  the 
Ghielic  words.  * '  Ay,  it  wass  the  young 
lass,  and  she  went  away,"  summed  up 
their  impression  of  one  song.  The 
next  one,  that  seemed  to  consist  of 
fifty  verses:  **  Ay,  he  wass  a  souldier 
— and  the  young  lass  would  be  for 
waiting  for  him.  Ay,  it  iss  a  verra 
fine  song,  that  iss;  there  iss  few  of  the 
songs  better  ass  that  song;  and  the 


music  of  it  iss  verra  fine  whatever." 
And  again,  "Ay,  that  iss  a  peautiful 
song,  and  it  wass  made  by  a  lady  that 
lived  near  Kyle  Rea.  And  that  song 
iss  all  apout — well,  it  iss  apout  a  young 
lass — ay — ^and  that  young  lass — she 
wass  trooned " 

And  then  they  got  out  and  round 
the  long  promontory,  and  found  be- 
fore them  the  silent  Loch  Scavaig — 
not  dark  and  awful  in  its  accustomed 
shadows,  but  fair,  and  beautiful,  and 
sad.  The  desolation  of  this  picture, 
even  with  the  sunlight  shining  on  the 
blue  sea  around  them,  was  extreme; 
for  far  over  this  glowing  plain  of  wa- 
ter rose  the  shadowy  bulk  of  the  Cuch- 
uUins,  in  still  and  sorrowful  majesty. 
There  was  not  a  voice  to  be  heard — 
not  even  the  screaming  of  the  sea  fowl, 
as  they  rowed  into  the  head  of  this 
treacherous  loch,  now  lying  calm  in 
the  midday  sun. 

They  scrambled  on  shore,  too,  and 
made  their  way  over  the  rough  rocks 
and  grass  to  the  small  fresh  water  Loch 
Coraisk — lying  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  cup  of  the  mighty  hills  surround- 
ing it.  On  the  right  these  hills  were 
in  the  sunshine,  sending  their  riven, 
bare,  jagged  peaks  into  the  far  blue  of 
the  sky;  on  the  left  they  were  hidden 
in  shadow,  mysterious  and  profound 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  summer's 
day.  The  women  went  away  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  black  and  sullen 
lake ;  James  Dmmmond  sat  by  himself 
on  one  of  the  rocks,  and  he  seemed  to 
see  things  as  in  a  dream. 

He  was  alone  in  this  awful  solitude 
— no  sight  or  sound  of  human  beings 
near ;  and  as  he  g^zed  up  at  the  terri- 
ble peaks,  rising  sheer  from  the 
gloomy  water,  he  grew  to  think  that 
they  were  great  dumb  creatures,  living 
but  immovable,  the  giants  of  eternity, 
living  for  ever  in  solitary  self-commu- 
nion. "They  have  eyes,"  he  was 
thinking,  "away  up  in  those  mystic 
shadows;  and  they  close  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years.  When  the  wild  At- 
lantic frets  around  the  shores  they 
frown;  otherwise  they  are  cold  and 
impaasible;  they  gaze^^.t^e@jt^g 
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without  curiosity,  without  intelli- 
gence, only  with  an  awful  sadness  that 
increases  as  the  centories  slip  by, 
bringing  no  change.  They  have  seen 
no  human  beings ;  if  some  small  crea- 
tures have  crept  across  the  neck  of 
land  at  their  base,  and  disappeared 
again  out  at  sea,  tiiey  hare  paid  no 
heed.  Can  they  speak  to  each  other  f 
No.  They  listen  to  the  murmur  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  they  make  no  sound 
in  their  everlasting  repose.  When  the- 
clouds  are  whirled  against  them  in  the 
night,  and  the  wild  lightning  crackles 
through  the  dark,  and  the  sea  yells 
around  their  feet,  the  awful  frown 
deepens,  and  it  seems  as  though  they 
would  arise  from  their  eternal  lethargy 
and  command  the  elements  to  be  at 
peace ;  but  no— they  pass  that  by  too, 
as  the  strife  of  a  moment;  the  slow 
centuries  alone  affect  them,  adding  to 
the  trouble  of  the  saddoied  eyes;  they 
hare  no  companionship,  not  even  in 
the  night  time,  with  tiie  mystic  and 
gleaming  stars  ?  ^ 

*^ Anthropomorphism,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  rose  and  seemed  to  try  to 
shake  aqjray  certahi  thoughts.  ^*The 
projection  of  the  shadow—- the  exceed- 
ing humility  of  the  human  being  in 
transferring  his  own  sadness  to  the 
CuchuUin  hills  or  the  midnight 
rityl'.'- 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him — 
was  he  really  sad  ?  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble  that  amid  all  the  happiness  that 
had  surrounded  him  and  his  compan- 
ions in  these  beautiful  solitudes,  a  few 
chance  remarks,  suggesting  what  he 
must  regard  as  at  least  an  improbabil- 
ity, should  have  such  an  effect?  He 
would  shake  this  morbid  feeling  off. 
There  might  be  certain  girl  natures 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  sister's  expe- 
rience. And  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  would  he  be  sad  to  see  Violet — 
at  whatever  cost  to  himself— rescued 
from  a  false  position,  and  made  happy 
as  a  young  girl  should  be  happy  f 

He  would  not  be  conquered  by  the 
prevailing  gloom  of  this  silent  and 
mysterious  loch.  He  made  his  way 
down  the  rocks  to  the  little  sandy  bay 


where  his  companions  were  seated; 
and  entered  into  a  comperition  with 
his  niece  in  the  matter  oi  throwing 
^' ducks  and  drakes."  He  was  quite 
merry  over  their  luncheon  on  the 
rocks.  When  he  got  into  the  boat 
again  he  relieved  one  of  the  men — ^who 
had  recently  met  with  an  accident— of 
his  oar,  and  labored  away  with  that 
unwieldy  instrument  for  over  half  an 
hour.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at 
nigjit  when  they  got  back  to  Broad- 
ford. 

The  weatiier  is  abrupt  in  its  changes 
in  these  parts.  Captain  Jimmy,  who 
had  always  professed  a  profound  dis- 
like to  Broadford  bay  as  a  particularly 
open  roadstead  in  the  case  of  a  north- 
erly gale  blowing,  said  that  the  wind 
had  backed  a  bit  from  the  southeast  to 
east,  and  promised  to  get  still  farther 
to  the  north.  Would  they  like  to  go 
on  that  night  to  Portree  ? 

^*Is  there  any  need— any  danger  in 
lying  here  ? " 

**Naw,  sir,"  replied  the  skipper, 
* '  there  iss  no  any  great  need.  But  the 
wind  is  good  to  go  up." 

^  You  see  you  will  keep  those  ladies 
awake  all  night " 

'^  You  need  not  consider  us,  James," 
his  sister  said;  and  then  she  added, 
*^  You  know  Violet  would  much  rather 
go  on." 

He  turned  round ;  Violet  was  not  on 
deck. .  He  went  to  the  companion  lad- 
der and  called  down: 

"  Violet,  are  you  there  f " 

•*Yes." 

**We  want  to  know  whether  you 
would  prefer  to  remain  here  for  the 
night,  or  go  on  to  Portree;  the  wind  is 
favorable." 

She  came  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
and  answered  him  in  a  lower  voice^ 
and  with  her  eyes  cast  down : 

*^If  it  is  no  inconvenience  to  any 
one,  I  would  rather  go  on  to  Portree  at 
onoe." 

He  went  along  to  his  sister  and  said 
that  Violet  did  wish  to  go  on  to  Por- 
tree that  night. 

<*I  thought  she  would,"  His.  Waiw 
rener  answered  gently. 
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17KDSB  THB  BLACK  CUCHULLIN8. 

In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  the 
loud  and  hacsh  hauling  up  of  the  an- 
chor sounded  ominously;  the  breeze 
was  rising;  the  moon,  obscured  from 
time  to  time  by  swift  and  wateiy 
clouds,  threw  a  wan  and  ghastly  light 
on  the  sails  and  the  deck,  and  struck 
a  golden  star  on  the  gleaming  brass  of 
the  compass.  When  they  got  outside 
the  bay  they  found  there  was  a  good 
sea  on ;  the  waves  were  rushing  along 
before  the  stiJS  southeasterly  wind; 
there  was  a  murmur  of  breakers  com- 
ing oyer  from  the  distant  and  gloomy 
rocks  of  Pabba.  No  one  thou^t  of 
going  below;  there  was  a  weird  ex- 
citement in  thus  hurrying  on  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the 
adjacent  coasts  grown  mystical  and 
strange  under  the  frail  moonlight. 
They  listened  in  silence  to  the  plung- 
ing and  churning  of  the  waves  that 
went  hissing  away  behind  the  boat; 
they  tried  to  make  out  the  outlines  of 
the  gloomy  shores  they  were  passing; 
they  watched  a  strange  mist  of  moon- 
light gathering  round  the  black  peaks 
of  the  CuchuUins.  The  men  were  ob- 
viously on  the  alert.  Once  or  twice 
one  of  them  was  seen  to  go  up  the  rig- 
ging to  the  crosstrees  to  have  a  look 
out  for  some  island  or  perch  invisible 
from  the  deck.  The  skipper  did  not 
care  to  have  the  tack  of  the  mainsail 
let  down ;  they  were  certainly  making 
sufficient  way.  And  so  they  went 
swinging  on  through  the  night,  under 
the  shadows  of  the  black  mountains  of 
Bkye— the  boom  straining  and  creak- 
ing, the  broad  sail  flat  before  the 
wind,  the  red  and  green  sideli^ts 
rising  and  dipping  as  the  bow  rose  and 
dipped  with  the  hurrying  waves.  At 
this  rate  they  would  soon  get  on  to 
Portree. 

It  was  not  like  that  wonderful  and 
magical  night  when  they  lay  becalmed 
in  the  Sound  of  Bleat,  and  saw  the 
yellow  moon  go  down  behind  the  sea 
like  a  great  ship  on  Are.  Then  all 
was  laughter,  music,  and  joyous  idle- 
on  the  placid  waters,  under  the 


beautiful  stars.  Now  the  black  coast 
of  Skye  overawed  them;  the  moon 
that  was  near  to  the  summits  of  the 
CuchuUins  was  watery  and  ominous; 
they  were  rushing  along  before  a 
breeze  that  threatened  to  become  half  a 
gale,  and  there  was  certainly  no  care- 
lessness or  idleness  when  they  got  in- 
to the  narrows  of  the  sombre  Sound 
of  Bassay.  It  was  not  like  the  time 
that  had  been — the  time  that  was  even 
now  beginning  to  seem  remote. 

They  got  into  Portree  shortly  after 
one  in  the  morning;  they  could  just 
make  out  the  oottages  of  the  sleeping 
town,  and  the  rocks  and  trees  adja- 
cent, in  the  pale  and  uncerUun  moon- 
light. The  noise  on  board  did  not 
long  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  place ; 
by-and-by  the  Sea  Pyot  was  also  given 
over  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Drammond  was  early  up  next 
morning;  he  seemed  a  trifle  preoccu- 
pied and  restless.  His  sister  was  the 
next  to  come  on  deck. 

''What  an  extraordinary  morning  it 
is  I "  i^e  exclaimed.  There  was  a  curi- 
ous watery  fog  lying  about  the  shore 
that  made  objects  lo<^  at  once  large, 
shadowy,  and  remote. 

He  took  no  heed  of  the  remark. 

''Sarah,"  he  said  abruptly,  "have 
you  said  anything  to  Violet  yet !  " 

"Not  a  word,"  the  gentle  little  wo* 
man  answered.  *' '  I  have  had  no  oppor> 
tunity  of  speaking  with  her  alone. 
But  if  I  had,  I  doubt  whether  I  ought 
to  say  anything.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
flnence  the  poor  girl  in  any  way.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  she  must  be 
free  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  her 
own  heart." 

"But  she  will  tldnk  it  strange;  she 
will  imagine  you  disapprove;  I  told 
her  I  ^ould  tell  you.  And  I  must 
speak  to  Her  too  about  it — but  what 
can  I  say " 

He  took  a  step  up  and  down  the 
deck;  he  was  obviously  endeavoring 
to  repress  many  and  very  varying  emo- 
tions. 

"It  is  very  terrible,  Sarah— all  this 
uncertainty — this  doubt.  In  any  oth- 
er case  I  would  not  bear  it/for^,4»9f  ^ 
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ment.  But,  as  you  say,  we  must  not 
driye  the  girl  into  a  comer.  We  must 
leave  her  free.  And  perhaps  now — ^if 
there  should  be  a  letter  from  Miller — 
she  may  decide  something ^ 

He  called  one  of  the  men  to  him, 
and  wrote  certain  words  on  a  card. 

^*  Alec,  lad,  I  want  you  to  go  ashore 
and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  us 
in  the  post-office.  Get  back  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

Mrs.  Warrener  went  below  to  see  the 
breakfast  table  laid.  She  was  almost 
as  anxious  about  this  affair  as  her 
brother  could  be.  In  her  secret  heart 
she  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Miller  which  would  remove 
all  misunderstandings  between  himself 
and  Violet ;  that  the  girl  would  then 
know  how  she  had  blundered,  and 
make  such  quick  reparation  as  was 
possible ;  and  that  after  a  natural  pang 
or  two  they  would  all  return  to  their 
old  relations,  and  those  two  who  were 
very  dear  to  her  be  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  a  terrible  mistake. 

Alec  came  out  ag^in;  there  were 
three  or  four  letters,  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed ,to  **Miss  Violet  North,  on 
board  the  yacht  Sea  Pyot,  care  of  the 
Postmaster,  Portree,  Island  of  Skye." 
Mr.  Drummond  knew  the  hand-writ- 
ing; he  calmly  placed  the  letter  on 
the  table,  at  the  corner  where  Violet 
usually  sat. 

They  were  all  ready  for  breakfast 
when  Violet  appeared.  She  went  to 
her  accustomed  place,  took  up  the  let* 
ter,  glanced  at  the  outside,  and  quick- 
ly put  it  in  her  pocket.  When  she  sat 
down  Mrs.  Warrener  noticed  that  she 
was  rather  pale. 

The  giri  could  not  conceal  her  emo- 
tion. Her  fingers  trembled  as  she 
took  the  cup  and  saucer  offered  to 
her.  Some  feeble  effort  of  conversa- 
tion was  being  made;  she  did  not 
seem  to  overhear. 


At  last  she  could  restrain  her  anxie- 
ty no  longer ;  she  murmured  something 
about  being  excused;  took  out  the 
letter,  and  hurriedly  glanced  over  its 
contents.  It  was  not  a  long  one  ap- 
parently; for  she  suddenly  rose— and 
burst  into  tears  as  she  left  the  saloon. 
A  strange  silence  ensued. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Warrener 
followed. 

**  What  can  be  the  matter,  uncle  ?  '• 
said  Amy  Warrener  innocently. 

"Some  bad  news,  I  fear,"  said  he; 
and  she  was  surprised  that  he  could 
speak  of  Violet's  receiving  bad  news 
in  so  firm  and  unconcerned  a  voice. 

Then  his  sister  came  back. 

**  James,  will  you  ask  one  of  the 
men  to  row  Violet  ashore  ?  She 
wants  to  send  off  a  telegram." 

** Certainly,"  said  he;  and  he  went 
on  deck. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  he  was 
watching  a  small  boat,  containing  two 
figures,  that  was  making  for  the  quay. 
When,  at  last,  it  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether into  that  haze  of  sunlit  mist 
that  lay  along  the  shore,  he  turned  to 
another  of  the  men  and  said — 

'*  I  should  like  to  have  the  gig  low- 
ered. Can  you  and  Alec  pull  me  up 
to  the  head  of  the  loch  where  those 
wild  ducks  are  ?  " 

His  sister  came  to  him. 

** Where  are  you  going,  James? 
You  have  had  no  breakfast." 

*' Yes,  thank  you,"  he  said  gently — 
and  his  face  looked  a  trifie  careworn 
and  tired:  that  was  all.  ''  I  have  had 
enough.  They  say  there  are  plenty  of 
wild  ducks  up  here." 

**0h,   James "  she  was  beg^- 

ning  to  say;  but  tears  swelled  up  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  speak. 
She  saw  him  fetch  his  gun,  get  into 
the  gig,  and  take  the  tiller- ropes. 
She  knew  that  the  sorest  heart  in 
England  that  day  was  in  that  boat. 
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ScKHSw— 8 Springs— FrlTate  pailof ,  ■ 

hotel.    Time,  4  p.  m. 

PiBsovii.— Lonlt  Ledeire,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Flank  Tltwell,  an  Americani 

F RAKE.— Do  throw  away  that 
horrid  cigar. 

Louis. — ^It  is  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  dif- 
flcalt  nowadays  to  get  a  genuine  Yuel- 
ta  Abajo.  The  Germans  and  yonr 
countryinen  have  flooded  the  markets 
with  such  a  vile  combination  of  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  leaves,  that  I  usually 
smoke  the  cigarettes  of  Honradez, 
which  I  bought  in  Havana  last  winter. 

Frank, — Well,  try  a  cigarette,  and 
you  will  find  it  was  a  bad  cigar,  and 
not  indigestion,  which  has  spoiled 
your  temper. 

i^tfu.— -Bad  as  the  cigar  may  be,  I 
cannot  hold  it  responsible  for  my  dis- 
organized liver,  restless  nights,  and 
unhappy  days.  I  wish  to  heaven  I 
was  out  of  this  country.  *^ 

Frank.^M.j  dear  boy,  you  might  be 
in  a  much  worse  place. 

Lauii, — Qranted.  I  mi^t  be  in  pur- 
gatory, if  there  be  such  a  place,  or  in 
a  warmer  region  if  your  Universalists 
are  mistaken. 

FroTik — ^Pardon  me,  but  you  grum- 
ble as  badly  as  an  Englishman.  ,  You 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  to  grum- 
ble about.  You  remind  me  of  the 
Frenchman  described  by  De  Balzac, 
who  **se  sentaif  miserable,  parcequ'il 
n'avait  rien  pour  Pinquieter."  You 
have  youth,  fortune,  leisure,  no  in- 
cumbrances; and  you  are,  sir  (to  use 
expressions  you  may  not  have  heard 
before),  in  a  glorious  country,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
regions  of  space;  embracing  every  va- 
riety of  climate;  of  heat  sufficient  to 
dissolve  a  Yankee  peddler  into  his  cal- 
lolaical  extremities  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  of  cold  to  change  him  into  an  ice- 
berg in  ten;  a  country  controlled  by  a 
free  government,  directed  by  probity 


and  refinement;  a  country  of  lovely 
women,  who  are  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  a  country  where  social  refine- 
ment has  elevated  what  you  call  em- 
bezzlement into  a  mild  form  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  and  murder  into 
emotional  insanity ;  where  stock  frauds 
on  a  large  scale  are  known  as  smart 
operations;  where  the  fifth  command- 
ment is  usually  reversed ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  where  hotels  are  paradises  of 
eleg^ce  and  palaces  of  size  and  com- 
fort I 

Jjmii. — ^I  am  in  doubt  whether  you 
speak  au  serieust  or  in  joke.  I  rarely 
read  the  political  articles  in  your  news- 
papers, but  your  hotels  as  a  class — 
bah  I  I  know  them.  Have  I  not  been 
trying  to  exist  in  them  for  the  past 
ten  months,  from  Florida  to  Maine  I 

Frank. — Come,  my  dear  fellow,  Eu- 
rope cannot  boast  of  such  a  proportion 
of  magnificent  hotels  as  we  have.  I 
say  this  in  all  seriousness. 

Lauii. — ^If  you  mean  by  magnificent 
hotels  their  size,  their  architectural 
pretension,  their  upholstery,  and  in 
many  cases,  I  must  add,  the  bedroom 
comforts,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that 
you  possess  a  large  average  of  first- 
class  houses.  But  when  you  approach 
a  matter  connected  with  them  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  than  all  these 
enumerated  excellences — ^I  mean  the 
table — ^then,  I  say,  your  hotels  on 
*'  the  American  plan  "  are  simply  large 
caravansaries,  where  people  live  in 
barbaric  splendor  and  eat  with  bar- 
baric discomfort. 

Frank. — Rather  strong  language 
this.    Pray  explain  yourself. 

Louis. — Willingly.  For  example, 
this  hotel,  and  the  meat*  we  are  served 
here,  and  which  you  would  call  a  din- 
ner. At  two  o'clock  (unnatural  hour  I) 
about  eleven  hundred  persons  assemble 
in  an  immense  room  to  dine.  In  that 
room  there  are  about  seventy-five  ta- 
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bles,  and  at  each  about  fifteen  gaests. 
Sack  table  is  served  by  two  colored 
waiters,  who  are  usually  less  tidy  than 
German  waiters,  more  impudent  than 
the  Irish,  and,  when  you  liberally  fee 
them,  more  offensively  obsequious 
than  the  English.  We  are  seated.  If 
my  waiter  has  been  **  tipped  "  by  me, 
he  shows  me  with  more  alacrity  the 
menu,  I  find  it  very  long.  It  has,  as 
usual,  soup,  fish,  mtreei^  rdtiy  rd&oSSj 
pastry,  and  fruit.  I  find  in  it  *'Po 
tage  ^  la  Julienne."  I  call  for  it.  It 
is  brought.  I  taste  it,  and  it  is  not 
only  cold,  but  a  portion  of  the  same 
soup  served  me  the  day  before  as 
**printannier."  To-morrow  I  may 
find  it  strained  of  the  vegetables,  a 
little  spice,  a  few  dough  balls  and 
pieces  of  veal  are  added,  when  it  will 
be  served  as  '^mock  turtle.*'  I  pre- 
dict that  on  the  day  after  a  Uttle  half- 
boiled  rice  and  some  stale  curry  pow- 
der will  be  thrown  in,  when  we  shall 
get  it  as  '* mulligatawny  I"  A  coun- 
tryman of  niine  is  charged  with  de- 
ploring that  you  had  fifty  religions,  but 
only  one  sauce.  It  is  a  mistake.  He 
meant  only  one  soup  1  Now  for  the 
fish.  I  order  salmon.  '  *  What  else  ? " 
replies  my  colored  gar^on.  I  respond 
that  I  would  order  the  rest  after  I  had 
been  served  with  the  fish.  He  departs 
with  a  look  of  contempt  and  annoy- 
ance. In  about  ten  minutes  he  re- 
turns with  a  large  tray  containing 
about  twenty-five  plates.  He  dis- 
tributes them  among  three  or  four  at 
the  table  at  which  I  am  seated,  on  an 
average  of  from  five  to  seven  plates 
each.  At  length  he  delivers  me  my 
solitary  plat.  It  is  quite  cold,  and 
contains  about  two  ounces  of  fish, 
stiffened  by  a  spoonful  of  white  paste 
as  a  substitute  for  sauce,  and  sufficient- 
ly overdone  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  salmonidous  flavor.  He  has  no 
sooner  dropped  my  plate  than  before 
I  can  speak  to  him  a  dosen  Toieea, 
some  in  entreaty,  some  in  anger,  si- 
mulianeously  demand  this  and  that, 
from  pepper  to  piccalUlL,  and  from  po- 
tatoes to  ice  cream.  He  rushes  off  to 
fulfil  their  orders--be  leaves  me  with- 


out bread,  salt,  and  sauce.  I  await 
his  return.  Five  minutes  elapse,  and 
he  reappears  with  another  large  tray 
loaded  with  the  last  series  of  orders. 
They  are  delivered,  and  I  now  implore 
him  to  give  me  the  indispensable  ac- 
cessories to  my  morsel  of  cold,  over- 
cooked fish.  He  at  last  hands  me  a 
piece  of  bread,  a  guest  passes  me  the 
salt,  and  before  I  can  repeat  my  re- 
quest for  sauce,  my  waiter  has  disap- 
peared again.  I  push  my  plate  from 
me,  and  resume  the  perusal  of  the  bill 
of  fare.  I  find  among  the  mtree$ 
^'C6telettes  tl  la  Maintenon."  Ah  I  I 
tried  them  yesterday,  and  as  I  tried  in 
vidn  to  masticate  them  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  subdued  but  bitter  fury  of 
the  prim  morganatic  wife  of  Louis 
had  such  morsels  of  tough  mutton,  in 
such  unsavory  sauce,  been  served  to 
her  in  her  petit  cabinet  at  Versailles 
or  anywhere  else.  I  read  again, 
*' Lamb's  heart — farcfi."  This  is  al- 
ways served  as  cold  as  the  fish,  and  to 
be  palatable  it  should  be  eaten  as 
warm  as  a  curry  or  a  Welsh  rarebit. 
^*  Lamb's  fries  k  TAnglaise."  I  call 
for  them,  but  where  is  the  WMter? 
I  see  him  running  off  with  that  inevi- 
table tray.  Another  five  minutes 
elapse,  and  he  returns  once  more.  I 
appeal  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  several 
others,  and  with  all  the  pathos  I  can 
command^  for  'Mamb's  fries.*'  He 
flies  away  again,  leaving  me  in  doubt 
whether  he  heard  me  or  no.  After 
another  interval  he  reappears,  and 
amid  a  mountain  of  loaded  plates  on 
the  tray  I  perceive  mine.  It  is 
thrown  down  before  me,  as  you  would 
throw  a  bone  to  an  animal  in  a  menar- 
gerie.  He  has  not  time  to  do  oth^^ 
wise.  I  find  no  lemon,  no  sauoe  of 
any  kind  to  eat  with  my  dish.  I  ap> 
peal  to  one  of  the  guests  sitting  near 
the  cruet,  and  he  passes  it  to  me,  but, 
alas  I  I  find  nothing  there  but  black 
pepper  and  stale  tomato  catsup.  A 
bottle  of  the  worst  of  all  sauces^  called 
^^Woroester,**  is  handed  me,  but  it* 
eztrame  fieiiness  would  haE^e  spoiled 
my  «*  fries."  One  would  like  to  swear 
under  suc^  drcumstaaces.     But  we 
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mnBt  eat  or  die.  So  I  content  myself 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  little  bread.  I 
hare  finished  them,  and  then  my  waiter 
comes  again  and  presents  me  with  a 
lemon,  and  potatoes,  and  turnip,  and 
com,  and  tomatoes ;  in  fine,  the  entire 
products  of  a  vegetable  garden  are 
urged  on  me  to  eat  with  a  *'  lamb's  fry  " 
which  he  served  me  about  ten  minutes 
before  !  What  barbarism  1  And  if 
not  barbarism,  what  bad  service  I 

Imagine  any  man  of  refinement 
eating  with  a  dish  so  delicate,  when 
properly  cooked  and  seasoned,  an  en- 
tire collection  of  domestic  vegetables  I 
I  appeal  once  more,  in  the  most  dulcet 
tones,  to  my  ebony  friend,  to  remove 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  dishes  of 
vegetables,  and  to  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  me  one  good  and  moderately 
cooked  slice  of  roast  beef,  on  a  warm 
plate,  and  nothing  more.  He  is  in- 
dignant because  I  will  not  order  at  the 
same  time  ice  cream,  roast  duck,  calTs 
foot  jelly,  succotash,  fruit,  and  pota- 
toes— ^in  fine,  as  he  remarks,  **all  I 
want."  In  vain  I  tell  him  that  were  I 
to  do  so  one  dish  must  necessarily  be- 
come cold  ere  another  could  be  eaten; 
that  I  prefer  not  having  my  table  look- 
ing like  a  cook's  shop  window,  and 
that  such  a  spectacle  would  have  on 
me  a  most  inappetizing  effect.  He 
then  points  to  the  guests  around ;  to  a 
dyspeptic-looking  gentleman  who  is 
devouring  food  from  about  eleven 
dishes  in  turn ;  to  three  thin  and  sal- 
low-faced ladies  who  are  similarly  dia- 
posing  of  the  contents  of  as  many 
more  plates  or  dishes,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  jar  of  pickles;  in  fine,  he  tri- 
umphantly looks  around  the  thousand 
guests  in  the  room,  and  then  at  me^ 
and  in  his  face  I  read:  '*You  poor 
wretched  Frenchman,  you  must  be 
served  each  dish  separately;  you  must 
have  it  cooked  in  a  particular  manner; 
you  must  have  certain  sauces  with 
each  dish ;  you  must  have  your  vege- 
tables served  as  a  distinct  course.  Look 
around  you,  and  see  these  active  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  country  under  tha 
son— how  they  eat  They  order  not  lest 
than  half  a  dozen  dishes  at  once ;  they 


eat  them  all  together;  they  are  not 
particular  how  they  are  cooked,  or 
how  they  are  seasoned ;  and  while  you 
are  coquetting  with  a  cdtelette,  or  pre- 
paring a  sauce  for  your  salad,  ijiey  will 
dispose  of  a  plateful  of  every  article  in 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  make  the  prelimi- 
nary preparations  for  their  next  meal !  '* 

It  would  be  vain  and  hardly  m  rigid 
to  tell  him  that  I  have  been  trying  for 
the  past  ten  months,  but  in  vain,  to 
eat  Uke  those  around  me,  and  that  in- 
digestion, almost  incurable,  has  been 
the  result ;  that  I  would  like  to  live  a 
little  longer  and  have  some  sleep  un- 
disturbed by  such  a  horrible  night- 
mare as  I  had  last  night,  when  all  my 
yesterday's  dinner,  d  la  mode  Asneri- 
caime^  seemed  to  appear  in  life,  and 
marched  before  me  like  the  victims  of 
the  English  King  Richard,  in  his 
dream  at  Bosworth.  Yes,  the  lobster 
came  first,  dragging  in  his  claw  an 
ancient-looking  hen ;  then  a  calf  leaped 
upon  me,  whose  mortal  remains  had,  I 
supposed,  contributed  to  the  mock 
turtle  soup,  and  he  bellowed  kindly 
recognitions  to  an  old  cow  who  fol- 
lowed; while  a  huge  lump  of  ice 
danced  a  fandango  With  a  codfish, 
and  numerous  imps  skipped  about 
pelting  each  other  with  hot  rolls  of 
tiiat  detestable  ^'saleratus-'  bread, 
and  pieces  of  heavy  pastry.  Ah  I 
vyafoif  your  American  hotels  are  sadly 
defective  in  the  most  important  branch 
of  hotel  comfort.  Your  people  are 
shortening  their  lives  by  their  igno- 
rance of  gastronomy. 

Frank, — Granted,  that  a  certaim 
amount  of  this  censure  may  be  de- 
served: do  not  Frenchmen  on  the  oth- 
er hand  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  table,  and  does  not  this  com- 
parative disregard  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
for  your  table  indicate  more  energy 
and  strength  of  character  than  are 
possessed  by  others  with  whom  the 
study  of  the  bill  of  fare  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  important  duties^f  the 
day,  and  the  dirfde  euiiine  as  one  of 
the  most  important  personages  in  the 
community  t 

Louk, — Mwi  eker  ami^  I  must  answer 
you  in  the  negative,    Frederick  the 
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Great,  you  will  admit,  was  the  reverse 
of  effeminate,  yet  he  kept  a  cook  for 
each  favorite  dish.  Napoleon  I.  loved 
a  good  dinner,  and  fully  appreci- 
ated a  good  maltre  (fhStel  The 
English  Dr.  Johnson,  famed  for  his 
roughness  and  his  wisdom,  boasted 
that  he  had  studied  gastronomy  suffi- 
ciently to  write  a  good  book  thereon. 
Sydney  Smith,  the  English  wit,  was 
by  no  means  a  dandy,  and  he  bore 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  mental  and 
moral  benefits  of  a  good  table  and  care- 
ful diet.  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  schol- 
ars and  industrious  of  students-  of  his 
time,  discouraged  conversation  at  a 
meal,  because  he  said  it  deserved  one's 
undivided  attention,  and  talking  was 
provocative  of  indigestion..  I  cite 
these  English  names  only.  I  refer 
not  to  scores  of  others  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  ner  to  an  army  of  such  of 
France  (for  Napoleon  was  a  Corsican) ; 
so  that  you  may  see  there  have  been 
many  strong  men  and  wise  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race  who  properly  appre- 
ciated the  supk^me  importance  of  good 
diet.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  national  prosperity. 
Tour  climate  soever  pure,  your  cloth- 
ing soever  good,  your  labor  soever  ju- 
dicious, your  food  soever  abundant, 
will  not  separately  or  collectively  sus- 
tain your  physical  and  intellectual 
supremacy,  unless  you  add  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  eat,  how  much  to  eat, 
when  to  eat,  and  above  all  how  to 
cook.  Ton  know  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  bone  and  muscle,  of  our 
flesh  and  blood,  are  regulated  by  our 
food ;  and  with  the  natural  advantages 
you  as  a  nation  possess  over  my  beau- 
tiful, but  now  unhappy  country,  you 
would  attain  a  higher  national  stan- 
dard than  you  occupy  did  you  regard 
these  things  more  than  you  do. 

Tour  dentists  tell  you  that  defective 
teeth  are  commoner  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe,  from  defective  diet; 
your  physicians  tell  you  the  prevalence 
of  dyspepsia  and  its  correlative  ail- 
ments originates  from  the  same  cause 
as  that  of  defective  teeth.  Your  f e- 
Bvales,  in  girlhood,  are  the  most  beau- 


tiful in  the  world,  but  their  beauty  is 
usually  as  evanescent  as  a  flower.  The 
French,  and  more  especially  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  women,  are  in  their 
prime  at  forty,  when  your  women  usu- 
ally look  faded  and  sickly.  And  why  ? 
Defective  diet  I 

Your  men  ?  Ah  I  mon  Dieu  1  it  has 
often  made  me  sad.  A  walk  on  Broad- 
way, a  promenade  from  the  Battery  to 
Union  Square,  between  nine  and  ten 
of  a  morning,  will  present  more  vic- 
tims of  indigestion  to  the  pedestrian 
than  he  could  find  in  a  week's  walk- 
ing through  the  most  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  London.  That  stamp  of 
age  on  the  face  of  youth,  that  wearied 
and  anxious  look,  that  nervous  and 
rapid  gait,  so  prevalent  in  your  cities, 
cannot  be  the  consequences  of  climate, 
nor  so  much  of  labor,  as  of  bad  cook- 
ing and  defective  diet. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  lost  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  through  an  indigested 
meal  of  boiled  mutton ;  and  I  assume 
that  the  commercial  vicissitudes  of 
your  country,  which  you  have  assured 
me  to  be  greater  and  more  frequent 
than  those  of  Europe,  are  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  evils  I  am  describ- 
ing. 

Frank, — ^You  appear  to  believe,  with 
Brillat-Sararin,  that  **La  destin^e  des 
nations  depend  sur  la  mani^re  dont 
elles  se  nourrissent." 

Louie. — ^Yes.  Napoleon  said  that 
more  treaties,  more  happy  arrange- 
ments and  reconciliations  were  due  to 
the  cook  of  Gambacbres  than  to  the 
crowds  of  diplomatic  nonentities  who 
thronged  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  **Dis-moi  ce  que  tu  manges, 
et  je  te  dirai  ce  que  tu  es  " — Describe 
to  me  your  diet,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are — is  an  old  French  adage, 
of  more  truth  than  exaggeration.  No 
races  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin — in  fine, 
none  of  Teutonic  origin — ^have  suffi- 
ciently recognized  the  truth  of  this 
axiom.  Your  social  as  well  as  your 
national  characteristics  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  neglect.  Your  misan- 
thropy, your  reserve,  the  sullenness 
which  characterizes  your  lower  classes, 
and  addictedness  to  strong  drink,  I 
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attribute  largely  to  this  national  fail- 
ing. 

Frank, — ^Wbat  next  ?  I  expect  now 
to  hear  that  the  existence  and  progress 
of  ciyilizatiou  is  dependent  upon  the 
diligent  nse  of  a  good  cookery  book  I 

I/mu.  —A  badly  cooked  dinner  has 
proToked  an  immensity  of  nnhappi- 
ness;  an  orerdone  joint  has  been  pro- 
Tocative  of  more  blows  than  eren  the 
participants  have  supposed;  cold 
plates  and  cold  ^'  Tittals ''  are  frequent 
clients  of  your  police  courts,  and  bad- 
ly cooked  vegetables  help  to  fill  your 
inebriate  asylums.  I  read  your  news- 
papers and  those  of  England,  and 
never  a  day  passes  but  every  large 
city  in  these  countries  has  a  larger 
quota  of  brutal  incidents  to  chronicle 
than  b  experienced  in  places  of  corre- 
sponding size  in  France  or  in  southern 
Europe.  Why?  You  say  they  are 
attributable  to  intemperance.  I  say 
intemperance  is  greatly  promoted  by 
your  imperfect  diet.  Improve  your 
euirinej  and  you  will  improve  your 
morals.  Let  me  take  for  illustration 
a  young  couple,  one  of  each  sex  of  the 
poorer  classes.  He  is  a  mechanic,  and 
enjoys  youth  and  health.  He  is  mod- 
erately temperate  and  passably  good- 
natured.  She  is  a  milliner  or  a  do- 
mestic. Bhe  is  neat  in  her  attire  and 
attractive  in  feature.  They  become 
acquainted;  the  acquaintance  ripens 
into  love;  he  proposes;  she  accepts, 
and  they  are  married.  During  a  few 
first  weeks  of  matrimony,  as  Lord  By- 
ron says,  ^*all  went  as  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell."  Their  little  home  is 
bright  and  tidy»  She  strives  to  make 
each  day  more  attractive  to  her  hus- 
band than  the  last;  she  receives  him 
from  his  labor  with  a  neat  gown,  a 
dean  apron,  and  a  smiling  face;  she 
has  a  bright  fire  and  a  well  swept 
hearth,  a  clean  floor  and  orderly  ar- 
ranged furniture,  and  above  all  a  good 
comfortable  meal  on  the  table.  What- 
ev^  may  be  his  natural  disposition, 
he  must  more  or  less  appreciate  and 
reciprocate  these  attentions  and  com- 
f orta.  He  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  hap- 
py and  contented.  They  are  both  so. 
.  But  a  change  gradually  spreads  over 


the  scene.  That  dress  of  hers,  once 
80  neat  and  clean,  now  is  worn  through 
— soiled  and  torn.  Her  hair,  once  so 
carefully  kept  brushed,  is  now  worn 
UDCombed  and  frowasy.  That  face, 
once  so  neat  and  sunny,  now  becomes 
a  stranger  both  to  soap  and  smiles. 
That  home,  once  so  neat  and  cosy,  is 
now  ill  kept  and  uncomfortable. 
Above  all,  that  table,  where  his  sim- 
ple tastes  were  once  gratified,  is  now 
the  receptacle  of  naught  but  cold 
joints,  or  of  tough  and  poorly  cooked 
food.  He  thus  naturally  becomes  mo- 
rose and  dyspeptic — his  wife  has  with- 
drawn the  attractions  of  home.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  he  should  seek 
elsewhere  for  excitement  to  soothe  his 
discontent,  and  that  a  love  for  alcohol 
diould  be  the  result  of  a  dissatisfied 
stomach  ?  Did  women  strive  to  please 
as  much  as  wives  as  they  do  as  maids, 
to  brighten  a  home  as  to  win  a  hus- 
band, they  would  themselves  diminish 
half  the  misery  which  now  surrounds 
them. 

Fratik. — But  your  remarks  would 
prove  that  domestic  happiness  is  more 
dependent  upon  domestic  thrift  and 
comfort,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  than 
upon  her  excellence  as  a  cook..  No 
one  would  gainsay  this  opinion. 

Lauii, — ^I  wish  to  prove  that  cooking 
is  the  pivot  of  domestic  comfort,  or 
discomfort,  according  as  it  is  good  or 
bad.  When  a  poor  man's  wife  cooks 
well,  and  a  rich  man's  wife  knows  how 
to  cook,  the  other  feminine  virtues 
will  not  usually  be  found  far  astray. 

Frank. — ^Modern  cooking  has  now 
advanced  almost  to  a  science.  To  be 
a  good  cook  one  needs  some  know- 
ledge of  cliemistry  even.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  daughters  ot 
tradesmen  or  of  shopkeepers  can  af- 
ford lessons  from  a  duff  de  cuinne  ere 
they  can  be  deemed  qualified  for  mar- 
ried life. 

Lauii. — ^Pshaw  !  My  friend,  one-half 
the  time  occupied  by  these  girls  in 
making  pen-wipers  and  gaudy  smok- 
ing caps,  one-fourth  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  murdering  music,  and  playing 
croquet,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  dollar  . 
volume,  and  a  little  study  and  experi* 
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ence,  would  make  them  all  better  cooks 
and  better  wives  and  better  mothers,  t 
have  seen  a  French  poffsomMy  with  a 
handful  of  simple  herbs  and  Tegetables, 
and  a  bone  of  meat,  and  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  prepare  a  savory  and  nutri- 
tious pottage  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cen- 
times, and  sufficient  for  a  half  dosen 
persons.  Why  should  not  all  your 
women,  except  of  the  millionaire  class, 
be  equally  sldlful  and  frugal  ?  There 
might  be  then  less  conjugal  separation 
and  fewer  divorce  suits;  more  marri- 
ages, and  greater  lore  for  the  fireside. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  I  am  told 
is  usually  wasted  in  an  American  home 
would  be  nearly  sufficient,  under 
French  management,  to  sustain  a  fami- 
ly of  my  country,  of  corresponding 
size  and  rank. 

Fraerik. — ^And  now,  most  learned 
Soyer,  as  you  have  pointed  out  these 
national  faults,  give  us  your  scheme  to 
cure  them. 

Louis. — The  defects  I  have  pointed 
out  in  your  hotel  management  suggest 
their  own  cure.  And  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  your  people  I  would 
submit  the  following  observations:  In 
the  first  place,  your  breakfast  is  a  mis- 
take. Usually,  immediately  after  you 
rise  from  your  beds,  you  partake  of  a 
heavy  meal  of  steaks  or  chops,  gar- 
nished with  potatoes,  followed  by 
three  or  four  eggs,  and  surmounted  by 
hot  rolls  and  buckwheat  cakes.  The 
digestive  organs  even  of  a  healthy  per* 
son  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive such  a  meal ;  not  till  two  or  three 
hours  after  one  has  awakened  do  they 
recover  from  the  apathy  which  sleep 
produces. 

In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  in  civil- 
ized countries  in  the  East,  throughout 
the  West  Indies,  among  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  Creoles,  this  law 
of  our  nature  is  recognized  and  re- 
spected. You  may  be  less  prejudiced 
against  my  suggestions  if  I  ftimish  you 
with  illustrations  from  a  colony  of  An- 
glo-Saxon origin  Instead  of  French. 
Let  me  submit  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  white  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
badoea,  which  is  similar  to  that  in 
most  of  the  Antilles. 


On  rising,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  biscuit 
(the  equivalent  to  the  cafe  au  lait  and 
roll  of  the  French  and  Italiim),  then  a 
bath;  then  the  males  of  the  family 
proceed  to  their  places  of  business, 
usuidly  about  7  a.  m.,  and  at  this  hour 
professionals,  merchants,  and  bankers 
may  be  found  at  their  offices ;  at  about 
10  ▲.  M.  a  large  portion  of  their  duties 
for  the  day  are  performed.  The  letters 
are  read  and  answered.  So  much  re- 
sponsibility is  removed  from  their 
minds  that  they  are  now  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  digest  a  substantial  meaL 
They  now  return  to  their  homes  for 
breakfast,  when  they  partake  of  fish 
and  chops,  accompanied  with  the  in^ 
evitable  rice,  and  followed  by  fruit, 
the  whole  washed  down  with  claret  or 
bitter  ale,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  after 
the  meal.  The  next  and  last  meal  for 
the  day  is  dinner.  This  is  usually 
taken  between  five  and  seven.  And 
if  possible,  this  meal  should  be  taken 
defter  the  day's  work  is  over.  You  will 
eventually  become  a  nation  of  dyspep- 
tics if  your  men  of  business  will  peiv 
sist  in  dining  in  the  midst  of  their 
hours  of  business,  and  refuse  them- 
selves sufficient  time  to  masticate  and 
digest  what  they  eat  In  Bridgetown, 
the  capital  of  this  island,  offices  and 
stores  are  usually  closed  at  4  p.  ic 
From  hence  to  the  dinner  hour  a  ride 
is  usually  taken,  in  itself  a  good  pre- 
parative to  appetite,  llie  dinner  is 
afterward  enjoyed  at  leisure,  without 
the  worry  of  unfulfilled  duties,  or  the 
apprehension  that  the  thirty  minutes 
you  allow  to  swallow  your  food  have 
expired.  Thus,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  children,  at  a  well  supplied  di&* 
Ber  table,  at  the  close  of  and  after 
^e  beat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  a 
father  is  to  be  pitied  who  cannot  real- 
ize it  to  be  not  only  the  happiest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four,  but  the  most  fit- 
ting time  for  the  most  important 
meal ;  it  should  be  sufficient  to  unbend 
the  dignity  and  genialize  the  heart  of 
a  Dombey,  and  convert  even  a  Grad- 
grind  into  laughter  and  good  humor. 

The  dinner  is  there  prolonged  from 
one  to  three  hours.  There  is  no  huny, 
unless  the  young  are  engaged  that 
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erening  for  a  dancing  jjarty,  or  the 
old  folks  are  desirous  of  a  rubber  at 
whist*  No  other  meal  is  usually  par« 
taken,  and  two  daily  should  be  and 
are  enough.  To  piui;ake  of  more  is 
Hsually  gluttony.  In  this  island,  with 
an  almost  tropical  climate,  more  ex- 
hanstire  than  even  yours  in  summer,  I 
found  a  larger  arerage  of  tall  and  mus« 
colar  white  men  than  in  any  other 
place  I  have  yiaited,  and  I  have  visited 
not  a  few. 

Tour  people  usually  indulge  in  four 
meals  daily.  Two  too  many.  Take 
your  coffee  and  roll  when  you  rise; 
breakfast  two  or  three  hours  after- 
ward; dine  after  your  day's  work  is 
orer;  discard  lunches  and  suppers; 
eook  more  carefully,  eat  more  slowly, 
diet  more  wisely,  and  you  will  enjoy 
better  heidth,  more  happiness,  and 
longer  lives. 

FrttnJb, — like  most  Frenchmen,  you 
are  too  materialistic  One  would  sup- 
pose you  believed  a  knowledge  of 
cooking  paramount  to  all  virtues  to  be 


desired  in  a  wife,  even  to  morals  and 
religion. 

Lmm. — Let  me  reply  in  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Linnet,  in  the  novel  by  George 
Eliot  entitled  ^^  Janet's  Repentance.'' 
^'I've  nothing  to  say  against  her 
piety,  my  dear,  but  I  know  very  well 
I  shouldn't  like  her  to  cook  my  victuaL 
When  a  man  comes  in  tired  and  hun- 
gry piety  won't  feed  him,  I  reckon. 
Hard  carrots  'uU  lie  heavy  in  his  stom- 
ach, piety  or  no  piety.  I  called  in  one 
day  when  she  was  dishing  up  Mr.  Try- 
on's  dinner,  an'  I  could  see  the  pota- 
toes was  as  watery  as  watery.  It's 
right  enough  to  be  speritial — I'm  no 
enemy  to  that;  but  I  like  my  potatoes 
mealy.  I  don't  see  as  anybody  'ull 
go  to  heaven  the  so<mer  for  not  di- 
gestin'  their  dinner." 

And  now  our  cigarettes  are  smoked, 
and  my  watch  tells  me  it  is  time  to 
meet  Madame  la  Duchesse,  as  we  call 
her,  and  her  charming  niece  and  ac- 
complished stepdaughter.    AUom, 

JOHK  POFHAM. 
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THERE  are  few  facts  in  the  bus- 
iness life  of  America  which 
strike  an  Englishman  more  forcibly 
than  the  absorbing  character  of  each 
man's  pursuits  and  the  severity  of  the 
labor  to  which  he  subjects  himself. 
In  London  the  tradesmen  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  before  9  a.  m.,  the 
only  exceptions  being  those  who  min- 
ister to  the  early  breakfast  wants  of 
the  community.  The  merchant  is 
rarely  at  his  office  before  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  the  clerks  and  secreta- 
ries in  the  Ckyvemment  establishments 
are  not  at  their  posts  much  before  11 
A.  K.  The  amount  of  work  accom- 
pli^ied  by  the  two  last  named  classes 
is  intOTupted  by  a  frequent  gossip, 
the  perusal  of  a  newspaper,  and  a  pro- 
longed luachy  and  nearly  all  quit  their 


desks  for  the  day  at  4  p.  h.  The 
American  employee^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  at  his  office  by  8  a.  m., 
many  tradesmen  open  their  stores  at 
6  or  7  A.  H.,  and  during  a  long  day 
the  attention  to  duty  is  incessant, 
only  broken  by  half  an  hour  allotted 
to  lunch.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much 
work  done  on  one  side  and  too  little 
on  the  other.  In  America  we  press 
into  the  twenty-four  hours  as  much 
severe  labor  as  the  human  frame  can 
bear;  in  England  men  do  as  little  as 
they  possibly  can. 

My  personal  experience  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  is  not  great,  but  I  accepted 
a  position  in  the  India  Office  for  a  few 
months  during  the  tenancy  of  the 
Secretaryship  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  this  is  how  the  work  was  done. 

On  entering  upon  my  duti^  I  in| 
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quired  at  what  hour  I  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  present.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary turned  to  the  senior  clerk  of 
the  department,  and  asked  him  at 
what  hour  A«  usually  came.  **0h," 
he  replied,  **  about  ten — ^an  easy  ten — 
say  half  past  ten. "  *  *  Good, "  I  rejoin- 
ed. **  I  will  be  here  at  half  past  ten." 
The  next  day  I  was  at  my  post.  Not 
a  soul  had  arrived  !  There  is  an  of- 
fice for  the  messengers,  as  they  are 
called,  in  each  corridor,  of  which 
there  are  six  in  the  India  Office.  I 
asked  the  head  messenger,  an  old  man 
of  sixty,  when  the  clerks  might  be  ex- 
pected. ''Sir,"  he  answered,  **they 
rarely  come  before  eleren  o'clock,  and 
often  later."  Sure  enough,  it  was  a 
quarter  past  eleren  before  they  began 
to  drop  in.  To  change  their  coats, 
arrange  their  papers,  and  interchange 
matutinal  civilities  occupied  the  time 
until  noon.  Then  the  work  began — 
the  secretaries  of  departments  arrived 
— papers,  documents  of  all  sorts  were 
asked  for,  and  the  labor  of  writing 
and  rushing  about  was  quite  alarming 
for  full  <me  hour.  The  clock  striking 
one,  the  time  had  arrived  for  lunch- 
eon. Work  was  suspended,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  the  business  of  consum- 
ing mutton  chops,  cold  beef,  salads, 
and  pale  ale  waxed  fast  and  furious. 
But  before  2  p.  m.  the  occupation  at 
the  desks  was  resumed,  only  interrupt- 
ed by  an  occasional  glance  at  a  news- 
paper, a  novel,  or  a  periodical.  The 
clock  strikes  four,  and  up  jumps 
everybody.  Desks  are  cleared,  office 
coats  doffed  and  out-of-door  habili- 
ments donned,  and  away  goes  the 
whole  establishment — after  about  three 
hours  of  actual  labor  !  Such  has  been 
the  game  for  forty  years  and  more. 
Charles  Lamb  (*^Elia")  was  in  the 
India  Office,  then  the  *'East  India 
House."  He  took  the  whole  thing 
very  easily.  He  was  habitually  late  of 
a  morning.  Being  rebuked  one  day 
by  the  head  of  the  department  for  his 
tardiness  in  arriving,  his  reply  was 
quite  characteristic  of  the  quiet  wit: 
*^  If  I  am  the  last  to  come,  sir,  I  am  al- 
ways the  first  to  go  ! " 


There  are  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  employees  in  the  India  Office, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  have  en- 
tered as  youths  of  eighteen  on  £90 
or  £100  per  annum.  Every  year  they 
obtain  an  increase  of  £10  to  their  sala- 
ries, and  by  the  time  they  have  been 
twenty  years  in  the  office  they  have 
become  the  merest  machines,  on  £800 
a  year.  Then  they  obtain  a  step  high- 
er, with  larger  salaries  and  a  larger 
annual  increment,  but  very  few  of  the 
number  in  the  interval  have  'been 
called  upon  to  use  their  brains.  They 
have  been  little  else  than  copying 
clerks,  taking  no  kind  of  interest  in 
their  duty,  and  generally  living  be- 
yond their  incomes.  The  whole  con- 
cern is  a  monstrous  farce  and  a  shame- 
ful tax  on  the  resources  of  India,  from 
the  revenues  of  which  country  all  the 
money  is  derived  which  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  establishment.  There 
is  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  fifteen  old  gen- 
tlemen who  have,  for  the  most  part, 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least 
in  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay  and  the 
up  country.  What  is  their  business  f 
Why,  nominally,  to  supervise  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  to  that  end  tons  of  printed  and 
written  documents  are  sent  to  England 
by  every  mail,  to  be  pitchforked  into 
drawers,  chests,  and  bureaus,  or,  after 
a  puerile  indexing,  placed  on  shelves 
or  in  pigeonholes,  whence  probably 
they  are  never  withdrawn. 

I  have  described  the  so-called  office 
work  as  occupying  about  five  hours 
per  day;  but  lest  this  Herculean  task 
should  break  the  backs  of  the  employ- 
ees, they  leave  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturdays; 
do  not  give  attendance  on  New  Year's 
Day,  Christmas  Day,  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  Bank  holidays;  and 
are  allowed  a  vacation  annually  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  In  fact,  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  each  year,  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred clear  days  of  six  hours  each  can 
be  said  to  be  occupied  in  public  duty. 
Yet  every  clerk  retires,  when  said  to 
be  unfit  for  duty,  on  a  n^slon  equiv 
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alent  to  tWo-thirds  of  his  salary  1  The 
pension  list  of  tbo  English  gubernato- 
rial bareaus,  originally  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a 
heavy  burthen  upon  the  nation,  and 
BO  it  has  been  for  very  many  years. 
Hone,  the  editor  of  the  "Table  Book," 
who  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel  in  the 
old  ex  officio  criminal  information 
days,  published  a  "  Black  List "  which 
contained  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
place-holders,  pensioners,  pluralists, 
and  occupants  of  sinecure  offices. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  (and  are)  he- 
reditary, dating  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  later  do- 
minion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
sons  of  the  generals  who  fought  in  In- 
dia, in  Afghanistan,  and  the  Crimea 
are  still  receiving  each  £2,000  a  year 
for  the  special  services  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  there  are  retired  lord  chancel- 
lors on  £5,000  a  year,  and  many  re- 
tired judges  in  the  receipt  of  heavy 
pensions.  All  these  charges  are  irre- 
spective of  the  current  establishments, 
not  the  least  costly  of  which  is  the 
Protestant  church.  Fancy  bishops 
and  archbishops  on  £10,000  to  £20,- 
000  a  year,  and  at  least  7,000  curates 
on  less  than  £100  per  annum.  The 
whole  afiEair  is  disgraceful,  yet  no 
member  of  Parliament  seems  to  have 
courage  to  grapple  with  the  abuse  and 
procure  a  vote  for  its  abolition. 

The  difference  between  the  French 
and  English  ministerial  offices  is  and 
always  has  been  remarkable.  You 
may  dance  attendance  for  days  in  the 
Foreign,  India,  or  Home  Offices  of 
London  before  you  can  obtain  access 
to  the  chief.  In  Paris  it  is  an  opera- 
tion of  a  few  hours.  I  had  occasion 
once  to  see  Marshal  Le  Vaillant,  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  under 
Napoleon  HL  I  wrote  from  my  hotel 
at  9  ▲.  K.  asking  for  an  interview. 
At  11  A.  K.  I  was  received.  At  12  the 
Emperor  also  received  me,  and  my 
business  was  despatched  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  my  arrival.  Between 
the  stiff  formality  of  the  intercourse 
of  English  officials  with  distant  offi- 
ceiB  and  the  familiar  interchange  of 


messages  among  the  French  the  con- 
trast is  also  very  great.  I  remember 
being  at  Paris  during  the  Crimean  war. 
It  was  in  June,  1850.  Le  Vaillant 
telegraphed  to  P^lissier,  ^^Youareto 
attack  the  Malakoff  on  the  18th  m- 
et&nir-pour  ^aeer  1815."  *' Impossi- 
ble," was  the  reply.  The  approaches 
could  not  be  cut  in  time.  "  The  Em- 
peror says  the  word  *  impossible '  does 
not  occur  in  the  French  military  dic- 
tionary, "  rejoined  Le  Vaillant.  ' '  Then 
tell  him  to  come  and  do  it  himself," 
abruptly  answered  P^lissier.  The  old 
soldier  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
by  his  prudence,  or  that  of  his  engi- 
neer, Niel,  the  Malakoff  was  captured 
at  the  proper  time,  while  the  English 
broke  their  heads  against  the  Redan. 

I  was  present  when  the  first  Li^ge 
musket  was  sent  to  the  Horse  Quards. 
Lord  Hardinge,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief,  invited  some  general  officers  and 
public  writers  to  see  and  inspect  it. 
Napier,  who,  in  spite  of  his  dash,  was 
wedded  to  old  fashions  and  had  a  strong 
faith  in  "Brown  Bess,"  at  once  ex- 
claimed, **  It  will  never  do— it  is  not 
fit  for  the  British  soldier.  The  bayo- 
net is  his  proper  weapon."  It  was 
suggested  that  the  bayonet  was  use- 
less at  a  thousand  yards.  "A  whole 
regiment  could  be  immolated  before 
close  contact  could  be  achieved."  Sir 
Charles  argued  that  what  with  the  in- 
equalities of  the  grouhd,  the  smoke, 
the  cover,  and  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
soldiery,  while  running  to  meet  the 
enemy,  the  breech-loaders  could  do  no 
more  harm  than  the  smooth-bores.  He 
was  as  bad  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  his  inveterate  prejudices  against  in- 
novations, and  he  did  not  live  to  see 
how  effectively  the  ZUmdnadel  operated 
in  the  Franco-Ckrman  wars. 

To  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  rela- 
tive bureaucratic  systems  of  nations, 
there  is  one  great  advantage  which 
the  English  possess  over  the  Americans 
in  the  unchanging  character  of  the 
staff  of  each  officer.  A  new  cabinet 
minister,  who  has  never  held  a  promi- 
nent appointment,  may  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  colonial,  the^^avalL  os 
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the  home  branch  of  the  Qovenunent, 
but  he  cannot  bring  with  him  a  body 
of  htmgry  friends  and  relatives  utterij 
inexperienced  in  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice, and  only  intent  on  making  money 
during  the  four  years  of  their  possible 
tenure  of  their  places.  He  brings  his 
own  brains,  but  the  experience  of  the 
clerks  is  indispensable  to  his  success, 
and  he  dare  not  attempt  jobs  with  the 
double  control  of  a  vigilant  press  and 
a  body  of  hostile  employees  to  check 
him.  The  best  or  worst  he  can  do  is 
to  introduce  a  new  public  policy  in  re* 
spect  to  his  own  department,  and  this 
is  often  an  inconvenient  result  of  the 
difference  between  a  Conservative  and 
a  Liberal.  It  is  in  that  respect  that 
the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  so  much  superior  to  all  other  de- 
partments. He  does  not  go  out  with 
a  retiring  cabinet.  The  army  still  re- 
mains on  his  hands  in  respect  to  dis- 
cipline and  the  patronage  of  stuff  offi- 
cers and  commands.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  control  over  the  finances  of 
the  nation,  and  may  be  hampered  by 
a  ''Secretary  of  State  for  War,"  who 
has  crotchets  and  cobwebs  of  his  own, 
and  thinks  he  must  meddle  in  some 
way  with  the  army  in  order  to  earn  his 
salary. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  same  twenty 
years  ago,  I  often  heard  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  complain  of  the  obsta- 
cles placed  in  the  way  of  his  military 
reforms  by  the  penuriousness  or  obsti- 
nacy of  the  minister;  but  during  the 
last  decade  he  has  gone  on  very 
smoothly  with  successive  secretaries. 
They  yield  to  his  experience,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  with  good  reason.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  honest,  painst^vking 
officer,  knows  his  duty  alike  at  the 
Horse  Guards  and  in  tiie  field,  and  is 
personally  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
the  officei^,  above  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, in  the  service.  It  was  apprehend- 
ed, when  he  first  assumed  the  com- 
mand, that  he  would  be  obnoxious  to 
the  imputations  which  damaged  the 
fame  of  the  Duke  of  York,  because, 
like  that  illustrious  soldier,  he  had  es- 


tablished a  Uaiaon  with  a  dantens' 
But  she  has  proved  herself,  from  ^  i, 
to  last,  prudent  and  incorruptible'  .ud 
she  has  received  her  reward  ir  eing 
her  s<ms  placed  in  the  arm  ad  ad- 
vanced to  positions  on  th'  dff,  after 
undergoing  the  probatio:^  to  which 
all  in  the  service  are  subjected.  There 
will  be  no  repetition  of  the  Mary 
Anne  Clarke  scandal  in  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  time. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  the 
outer  worid  has  so  little  to  do  as  a 
man's  marriage,  and  yet  there  is  no- 
thing about  which  it  concerns  itself  so 
very  much.  Every  one  thinks  him  or 
herself  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  suitablmiess  of  a  matrimonial 
match,  especially  in  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, where  birth  and  fortune  are  in 
question.  Thus  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  blood  royal  that  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  did  not  marry  a  German 
princess,  and  it  is  a  sore  Subject  with 
the  Queen's  sons  that  their  sister 
Louise  should  have  married  a  mar- 
quis. Lord  Lome  is  terribly  snubbed 
by  the  lot.  The  Prince  of  Teck,  who 
married  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, likewise  is  a  source  of  trouble; 
for  being  a  handsome  fellow,  he  is  li- 
able to  allurements  which  disturb  con- 
jugal felicity.  Prince  Christian,  who 
has  married  another  of  the  Queen's 
daughters,  is  regarded  as  a  questiona- 
ble character,  because  he  had  previous- 
ly contracted  a  morganatic  marriage ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  ''  both- 
ered intirely  "  on  account  of  the  rank 
of  his  wife,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  is  a  stickler  for  precedence 
at  court.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  very 
happily  married,  but  he  had  some  nar- 
row escapes  of  being  led  into  immoral 
and  illegal  connections.  When  in 
America  he  was  so  much  taken  with 
the  beauty  of  the  fair  Columbians  with 
whom  he  danced  at  Boston  and  New 
York,  that  it  was  expected  he  would 
have  proposed  a  matrimonial  aUiance 
with  one  of  the  fairest.  It  was  ar- 
gued that,  on  the  grounds  of  equality^ 
there  could  be  no  obstacle,  inasmuch 
as  the  presidency  of  the  republic  waa 
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the  heritage  of  eyery  natire-boni 
American ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle or  General  Brace,  under  whose 
tutelage  the  Prince  came  to  the  United 
^itates,  laughingly  hinted  at  the  poesi- 

lity  of  his  R  H.'s  connecting  the 
Ci  >wn  of  England  with  a  family  at  the 
White  House,  the  Prince  answered, 
"I  should  have  no  objection  politi- 
cally to  such  an  alliance  if  the  lady's 
father  were  to  continue  President  dur- 
ing his  lifetime;  but  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  a  'fellar'who  is  araler  of 
millions  to-day  may  not  drop  down  to 
the  soap-boiler's  line  to-morrow  I " 

With  all  the  faults  of  the  British  ad- 
ministrative fmd  executive  systems, 
there  is  one  feature  in  which  they 
stand  out  in  prominent  relief  when 
contrasted  with  certain  other  govern- 
ments. Personal  corraption  is'impos- 
sible.  Nepotism  is  natural  and  often 
justifiable  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
A  minister  will  appoint  to  office  those 
men  of  whose  integrity  he  is  most 
assured  and  with  whose  capacity  he 
is  best  acquainted.  Among  his  own 
relatives,  therefore,  he  naturally  seeks 
for  collaborators,  for  with  these  per- 
sons he  has  long  been  familiar.  But 
beyond  the  liability  to  err  in  prefer- 
ring blood  relations  and  other  con- 
nections to  strangers  of  high  official 
character,  the  imputation  of  malfea- 
sance cannot  reach  him.  He  is  gener- 
ally a  man  of  some  fortune,  to  whom 
even  the  salaiy  of  his  office  is  of  no 
account,  and  above  all  things  he  val- 
ues his  own  honor  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Premier  who  has  selected  him 
as  a  colleague.  Moreover,  in  some  in- 
stances he  has  a  retiring  pension  to 
look  forward  to,  which  lenders  him  in- 
dependent of  any  necessity  for  getting 
money  irregularly  during  his  tenure  of 
office. 

It  were  well  if  the  Legislature,  or 
rather  the  House  of  Commons,  were  as 
pure  as  the  ministers.  As  a  body  the 
House  is  incorraptible,  but  among  the 
individual  members  there  are  always 
men  who  have  worked  themselves  in- 
to their  seats  by  illicit  methods,  or 
soajB^t  them  for  purposes  of  indi- 
18 


i^dual  advantage.  The  great  majority 
seek  election  because  a  membership  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  only 
social  position  recognized  in  Great 
Britain.  A  man  may  write  books, 
X>aint  pictures,  make  scientific  discov- 
eries, liberally  and  hospitably  spend  a 
large  forhme;  he  may  preside  over 
associations  of  immense  importance 
to  the  public  welfare,  endow  schools 
and  colleges,  build  churches,  and  gov- 
ern colonies;  but  unless  "M.  P."  can 
be  written  after  his  name,  he  is  nobody 
in  general  social  esteem. 

This  is  so  universally  felt  to  be  troe 
that,  when  every  other  human  good 
has  been  attained,  the  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  still  needed  to 
stamp  the  importance  of  a  Briton  who 
has  otherwise  achieved  a  creditable 
prominence.  Hence  the  powerful 
agency  of  money  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  it  has  required  much  strin- 
gent legislation  to  punish  ambitious 
citizens  and  country  gentlemen  who 
would  employ  "filthy  drachmas"  to 
reap  senatorial  distinction.  Of  late 
years  bribery  and  corruption  have 
been  so  severely  visited  that  entire 
boroughs  have  been  disfranchised  as 
the  penalty  of  the  irregularities  of  a 
few  voters  and  agents  in  procuring 
the  election  of  a  man  who  has  perhaps 
distinctly  set  his  face  against  indirect 
proceedings.  The  doctrine  Qui  faeit 
per  Uhim  faeit  per  Be  has  been  put  into 
a  position  to  exclude  him  from  the 
House.  Much  ingenuity,  therefore,  is 
needed  to  obtain  a  seat  when  the 
nomination  of  a  member  by  the  con- 
stituency is  not  a  spontaneous  tribute 
to  his  worth  and  ability. 

To  get  intd  the  House  and  keep  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  law  during 
the  process  of  election  is  a  problem. 
Only  two  or  three  instances  of  success 
in  such  an  enterprise  suggest  them- 
selves to  my  recollection,  and  I  mention 
one  of  them  because  I  had  a  hand  in 
the  affair.  A  friend  of  mine  had  come 
from  India  with  a  handsome  fortune 
acquired  by  cotamercial  and  indigo- 
planting  operations.  He  was  a  man  of 
ccmspicuous  financial  abilitf^ 
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lute  character  and  general  inf  ormatkni* 
Being  quite  unknown  ia  ifinglaHd^  ]ie 
took)  atfint,  the  ordinary  mease  oC  ac- 
quiring a  social  footing.  He  engaged 
a  handiome  houae  in  a  fashionable  lo- 
cality, gare  balla  and  dinners  to  any 
chance  acquaintanceay  sou^t  election 
to  the  directorship  and  even  the  presi- 
dency of  insurance  and  other  offices, 
and  finally  became  one  of  the  princi- 
pal shareholders  and  manager  of  a 
great  steamship  company.  StiU  he 
wanted  ''position." 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  a  small  bor- 
ough in  the  west  of  Inland,  by  rea- 
son of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  my 
friend  determined  to  make  a  pu^  to 
become  one  of  its  representatives.  Ac- 
cordingly he  d^uted  a  clever  friend 
to  go  down,  engage  a  furnished 
house,  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  constituency  and  its  aeemnbUU^y 
and  if  things  wore  a  promising  aspect, 
to  put  forth  his  programme  of  liberal- 
ism. There  were  two  sitting  members ; 
one  was  a  Conservative,  the  other  an 
Anythingarian,  who  voted  just  aa 
Lord  Palmerston  or  any  other  Prime 
Minister  might  direct.  Both  went  in 
for  reelection.  But  the  ''free  and 
independent  "  electors  knew  that  noth- 
ing more  was  to  be  got  out  of  them — 
the  oranges  had  been  sucked  dry. 
The  field  was  therefore  pretty  clear. 
Bat  an  unknown  man,  heralded  by  an 
unknown  emissaiy,  would  not  have 
had  much  chance  of  success  even 
against  the  exhausted'  members* 
Vmdam^  rien  que  Paudaeey  was  the  un- 
avoidable oriflamme.  The  emissary 
found  that  the  moet  influential  anumg 
the  Sectors  were  a  builder  who  gave 
employment  to  eighty  men  wh^  had  a 
forty-shilling  franchise,  and  a  pork 
butcher^s  wife— a  strong-minded  and 
active-bodied  woman,  who  ruled  haif 
the  other  women,  who^  in  turn,  ruled 
their  hosbands.  A  discontented  tailor 
was  the  great  radical  spokesman  of  the 
town,  sad  a  Congregational  minister 
directed  the  cbnscienees  of  800  voters. 
To  assure  the  builder  that  it  was  the  in- 
tentionof  the  new  candidate  to  erect  a 
villain  the  neighborhood;  to  order  aa 


indefinite  number  of  legs  and  loins  of 
pork,  pigs'  cheeks,  pork  chops^andsan* 
sage%  to  win  the  heart  of  the  influential 
flesfaer*s  dame;  to  order  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  talk  politics  with  Snim 
the  demagogue;  and  to  attend  the 
chapel  of  the  aforesaid  minisleri  waa 
the  course  of  operations  oi  Ike  emis- 
sacy» 

When  he  had  cleared  the  way,  with- 
out compromising  his  prinoipsl  by  a 
single  promise,  he  placarded  the  town 
with  ultra  professions  of  liberalism, 
including  assurances  that  local  inter- 
ests should  be  particularly  cherished^ 
and  then  telegraphed  to  the  candidate 
to  come  down  in  style,  and  daaile  the 
folk.  The  candidate  was  a  good  whip. 
He  sent  down  his  horses,  and,  hiring  a 
barouche,  drove  four-in-hand  into  the 
town,  with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole  and 
a  cigar  between  his  lips.  He  had  swell 
friends  in  the  barouche,  and  the  hand* 
some  wife  of  one  of  the  party,  all  laee 
and  ribbons,  and  blooming  cheeks,  by 
his  side  on  the  box.  A  more  impoa- 
ing  entr^  the  town  had  never  bdield. 
On  that  same  evening  a  meeting  of 
electors  was  held  in  the  large  romn  of 
the  "Royal"  hotel,  and  the  stranger 
candidate,  introduced  by  the  active  del- 
egate, made  his  best  bow  to  seven  hun- 
dred burghers,  and  announced  his  po- 
litical platform.  The  boldness  d  his 
harangue  and  his  stalwart  physique 
made  a  deep  impression.  He  was  re^ 
ceived  with  acclamation,  and  when, 
having  personally  canvassed  the  bor* 
ough  after  the  usual  manner — i.  «., 
saying  agreeable  things  to  the  women^ 
and  kissing  their  dirty  children — ^he, 
appeared  upon  the  hustings,  he  ob- 
tained the  sufiErages  of  a  large  migor- 
ity  of  the  electors,  and  got  into  Parlia- 
ment without  bribing  a  single  voter 
even  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

But,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  eaoape 
the  odium  and  expense  of  a  hostile  p»> 
tition  on  the  ground  of  corruption. 
His  defeated  adversary^  the  Conserva- 
tive, a  lawyer  of  high  standing;  dia- 
covered  that  he  had  paid  twenty-five 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  slif^Mrs,  wfaeie- 
of  the   correct  price  ws^  five  ahilr 
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lings  only.  It  turned  out,  howeyer, 
that  the  stnpid  valet  of  the  elected 
LibeMl  had  fdrgotteki  to  aak  the  riioe- 
maker  for  the  change  when  he  handed 
him  the  check;  whence  the  inference 
that  the  differeiice  Was  to  be  accepted 
aa  a  doucmtir  to  abstain  from  voting,  for 
the  *' mender  of  bad  soles ''  was  a  Con- 
servative elector.  My  poor  friend  was 
obliged  to  engage  the  eloquent  Edwin 
James,  then  a  barrister  in  large  prac- 
tice, to  defend  him,  and  he  was  pulled 
through  at  a  cost,  for  witnesses,  fees, 
etc,  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  And 
the  expense  of  membership  did  not 
stop  there,  for  the  «b  potit  fcuA»  treat- 
ment of  the  liberal  '^independent" 
electors,  in  token  of  gratitude,  exceed- 
ed £4,000  in  one  year  1  The  M.  P. 
found  that  though  '^position "was  a 
nice  thing,  a  man  might  pay  too  dear- 
ly for  his  whistle ;  and  so  at  the  next 
general  election,  a  year  later,  he  ab- 
stained from  seeking  the  ''  most  sweet 
voices"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough. 

At  the  second  general  electioii  a 
Conservative  gentleman  of  large  means 
and  good  repute,  on  the  pretence  of 
celebrating  the  attainment  of  his  son's 
majority,  presented  three  hundred 
public  houses  with  as  many  barrels  of 
beer,  with  the  simple  suggestion  that 
his  fitness  to  represent  the  borough 
should  be  talked  about  by  the  publi- 
cans (and  sinners)  while  serving  their 
customers.  It  was  probably  hinted 
by  an  agent  that  the  gift  would  be  du- 
plicated if  the  Conservative  were  re- 
turned; and  influenced  probably  by 
gratitude  for  that  and  other  personal 
favors  to  come,  the  dimiMs  freely 
voted  for  the  candidate,  and  he  now 
sits  near  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  Treasury 
benches. 

It  is  an  anomalyin  the  characters  of 
Bn^^hmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotch- 
men, that  while  they  would  shrink 
frcmi  the  peifietration  of  a  mean  ac- 
tion in  private  life,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  connive  at  irregularities  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a  political  object.  It  is 
df  a  piece  with  the  code  of  the  female 


smuggler  who,  in  defrauding  the  rev- 
enue of  the  duty  on  a  few  yards  of 
lace,  regards  l^e  8t«te  as  an  institu- 
tion altogether  exempt  from  the  doc- 
trine of  mewm  and  twvm.  She  would 
disdain  to  ^^  lift "  a  ring  from  the  case 
of  a  jeweller,  even  on  the  plea  of  klep- 
tomania, but  does  not  think  it  im- 
moral or  even  unladylike  to  elude  the 
vigilance  or  gild  the  itching  palin  of 
a  custom-house  officer. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  Scotchman  satisfied  his  con- 
science in  a  transaction  with  a  public 
body  occurred  when  I  was  in  the  land 
o'  cakes  a  few  years  ago.  The  waters 
of  the  river  Clyde  had  been  so  much 
polluted  by  the  factories  on  its  banks, 
and  the  constant  steamboat  traffic, 
that  it  had  become  necessary  to  draw 
purer  water  from  Loch  Lomond.  Ar- 
rangements were,  therefore,  made  to 
lay  pipes  from  the  lake  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow ;  but  as  this  scheme  involved 
a  passage  through  the  estates  of  per- 
sons residing  on  the  shores  of  the 
loch,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  compensated  for  any  injury  that  the 
process  might  involve.  Accordingly 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Loch  Lomond  and  assess  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 
I  hi^pened  to  be  at  the  Trosachs  and 
Loch  Katrine  at  the  time,  and  be- 
ing invited  to  join  the  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Mr.  Charles  Blair,  a  sin- 
gularly pleasant  man,  I  did  not  hes- 
itate to  accompany  it  on  the  mission. 
The  party  whose  property  they  were 
to  examine  was  nominally  a  descend- 
ant of  a  famous  cateran  immortalized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  had  claimed 
£90,000  for  the  sacrifice  he  would  have 
to  make  in  allowing  a  channel  to  be 
cut  through  his  land.  This  claim 
stuimed  the  Glasgow  ^* bodies,"  a  re- 
markably acute  and  cautious  set  of 
people,  and  they  therefore  took  the 
precaution  of  instituting  a  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  pretensions  of 
the  £Qghlander.  The  result  was  that 
the  commission  awarded  him  £500  or 
thereabout  t 


GERMAN  SPAS  FROM  A  NON-GAMBLING  POINT  OP  VIEW. 


rj^HE  watering-places  of  Gennany 
JL  bave  ever  been  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  European  retreats.  In 
truth,  they  generally  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  town  and  country.  They 
are  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and 
surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful 
scenery.  They  attract  the  wealth  of 
Europe,  and  concentrate  that  of  their 
own  political  neighborhood.  Health 
and  fashion  both  allure  visitors  to  these 
rendezvous,  but  economy  recoils  be- 
fore the  consequences.  We  have  yet 
to  see  the  practical  effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  gaming  tables,  but  as 
far  back  as  our  former  experience  ex- 
tends, a  stay  at  Baden  or  Ems  was 
hardly  the  less  ruinous  because  one  did 
not  enter  the  fatal  Eursaal.  Hotel 
prices  and  the  hire  of  a  carriage  and 
horses  were  enormous ;  while  the  shops 
and  bazaars  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
fictitious  elevation  of  the  local  tariff. 
All  my  recollection  of  German  spas  is 
unconnected  with  gambling  (since  I 
never  even  entered  the  chief  temples 
of  that  delusive  worship),  and  may 
therefore  be  referred  as  easily  to  the 
future  state  of  these  discrowned  little 
capitals  of  speculation  as  to  their  for- 
mer less  decorous  existence.  The 
gambling  element  was  not  obtrusive ; 
and  unless  you  sought  it  in  its  lair,  its 
presence  need  not  be  seen  at  all. 
There  is  always  plenty  to  engage  one's 
attention  outside  the  Eursaal  and 
Ck>nversations-Hau8,  and  at  Baden  es- 
pecially there  is  a  colony  of  summer 
residents  on  whom  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  place  may  fairly  reckon 
as  more  profitable  and  stable  a  source 
than  the  illegitimate  trade  of  Monsieur 
Benazet. 

From  Heidelberg  to  Baden  by  the 
road  is  a  short  and  pleasant  journey 
of  three  hours;  from  Heidelberg  to 
Baden  by  the  mind's  measure  is  a  gap 
of  centuries.  Tlie  former,  with  its  fan- 
tastic streets,  narrow,  crooked,  up  hill 


and  down,  its  steep  flights  of  stairs  as 
speedy  substitutes  for  tedious  wind- 
ing roads,  its  houses  scored  with 
beams,  dating  from  any  century  from  )  * 
the  eleventh  upward,  its  groves  of 
Spanish  chestnuts,  and  its  stately 
ruined  castle  crowning  the  wall  of 
rock  at  whose  base  rushes  the  eddying 
Neckar,  is  a  town  of  the  past,  a  tro- 
phy of  the  Middle  Ages — ^the  outgrowth 
of  a  rougher,  less  varnished,  but  strong- 
er civilization  than  our  own.  Baden 
embodies  the  spirit  of  our  century; 
things  are  fair  and  smooth  to  the  eye ; 
the  lines  are  all  straiglit;  the  angles 
all  right  angles.  Broad  boulevards, 
grand  walks,  luxurious,  white-stuc- 
coed villas,  decorous  uniform  carri- 
ages; everything  on  easy  hinges,  from 
the  noiseless  doors  of  a  saloon  to  the 
consciences  of  the  progressive  shop- 
keepers; everything  on  oiled  wheels; 
everything  with  the  same  smile  of  in- 
solent self-complacency;  everything 
Pharisaic  and  cahnly  Pecksnifilan —  , 
such  is  the  queen  watering-place  of 
Germany,  the  pet  product  of  an  inno- 
vating age. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
place,  abuse  it  as  we  may,  is  pleasant 
in  a  sense,  and  besides,  nothing  can 
take  from  it  its  unrivalled  natural 
beauty.  Forests,  waterfalls,  smiling 
dairy  farms,  meadows  starred  with 
lilac-crocuses,  hedges  darkened  by 
luscious  blackberries— all  the  charms 
that  poetry  sings  of  lure  the  stranger 
into  the  environs,  and  many  a  joyful 
impromptu  picnic  did  we  organize 
during  our  stay  in  Baden.  It  was  quite 
easy  to  shut  out  civilization  in  these 
expeditions,  for  the  forests  are  dense» 
and  one  needs  but  the  will  to  concen- 
trate one's  mind  on  the  life  they  dis- 
close. World  within  world  is  con- 
tained on  yonder  bed  of  moss,  where 
the  crimson  fun^  show  like  drops  of 
blood,  or  on  yonder  rotten  branch 
that  spans  the  brook  and  is  covered 
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with  a  growth  of  trumpet-shaped  moss 
of  palest  green.  Everywhere,  among 
the  blade^'of  lush  grass,  the  nodding 
reeds,  the  banks  of  blue  forgct-me- 
nota,  is  hidden  a  little  imiTerse,  in- 
habited by  shining  creatures  in  jewel- 
led mail,  with  crests  of  emerald  and 
wings  of  rainbow  gauze — ^fairies  more 
surprising  and  yet  more  real  than  any 
which  Qrinmi  or  Andersen  have  told 
us  of.  Overhead  the  scene  is  no  less 
beautiful.  The  tints  of  the  sunset  fil- 
ter through  the  tracery  of  leaves,  some 
golden  with  the  shade  of  the  coming 
autumn,  some  like  spears  and  some 
like  shields;  while  the  pine-needles 
weave  a  network  of  shadow  on  the 
broken  and  flickering  expanse  of  sun- 
shine. No  stone  tracery  of  filmy  de- 
sign, no  pictured  window  of  the  in- 
ventive thirteenth  century,  has  ever 
approached  either  in  delicacy  or  in 
gorgeousness  to  these  effects  of  which 
nature  seems  so  wantonly  to  surfeit  us. 
Baden  itself  is  sadly  disenchanting 
after  a  day  spent  thus  in  the  woods ; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  pre- 
sents plenty  of  resources  independent 
of  the  gaming  tables.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  old  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Qrand  Dukes  of  Ba- 
den, now  a  ruin  ** improved"  into  a 
beer  garden.  Our  expedition  to  its 
summit  was  a  great  treat;  fo^  nothing 
is  more  lovely  than  a  forest  of  silver 
firs  on  a  moist  day.  The  damp  atmos- 
phere hung  over  the  trees  like  a  bridal 
▼ail ;  crystal  drops  began  to  stir  the 
branches,  and  the  ferns  and  mosses 
underfoot  glistened  as  a  fairy  mosaic 
in  the  fitful  rays  of  a  sun  turned  to 
silver  by  the  growing  mist.  The  white, 
wet  shimmer  of  the  firs  seemed  linked 
with  a  thousand  delicate  odors,  inde- 
scribable and  dream-like ;  and  when  we 
reached  the  ruins  and  climbed  into 
the  frail  wooden  gallery  that  skirts  the 
interior,  sounds  as  fitful  and  dreamy 
as  the  rustle  of  the  fir  branches  greet- 
ed our  ears,  and  seemed  to  dance  to- 
ward us  as  if  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  an 
CBolian  harp,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  lit  upon  a  happier  tronvaiUe,^  It 


was  the  very  thing  needed  to  com- 
plete the  enchantment;  it  stood  up- 
right in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  win- 
dow, at  an  angle  carefully  calculated  to 
help  it  to  produce  the  most  artistic 
effect.  From  this  ruined  pile  a  long 
expanse  of  rolling  upland  and  fertile 
plain  was  visible,  stretching  into  the 
distance  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
France,  where  the  Vosges  mountains 
came  forward  to  meet  it  and  absorb 
its  snyling  beauty  into  their  sterner 
embrace.  The  day  was  so  wet  that  we 
fortunately  had  the  castle  to  ourselves ; 
there  was  no  revelry  to  disturb  the 
wail  of  the  wind-harp;  no  **missish  " 
enthusiasm  to  mar  our  appreciation  of 
the  lovely  view.  Beyond  the  castle  is 
a  long  rough  path  winding  through 
the  bowlders  of  basaltic  formation 
that  crown  the  hill  with  so  picturesque 
a  crest.  Towering  wall  upon  wall,  like 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  these 
fantastic  rocks  rise  and  fall  around 
you,  looking  rather  like  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  than  the  chance  formation  of 
nature.  The  present  castle  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  is  a  handsome  modem 
building,  also  stationed  on  a  hill  over- 
looking gay  and  profitable  Baden ;  but 
it  belongs  to  the  uninteresting  cate- 
gory of  things  out  of  which  no  enthu- 
siasm can  possibly  be  hammered. 

Another  "pleasance"  of  olden 
time  is  the  FavoritenSchloss,  now 
open  to  the  public  as  a  park  and  show 
place.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  t^ie 
English  fashion :  lawns  closely  shaven, 
velvet  sward,  carefully  trimmed  flow- 
er beds,  each  a  mass  of  the  same  color, 
and  fountains  full  of  goldflsh.  The 
broad  gravel  drives  lead  through  an 
avenue  of  old  chestnuts  to  the  chateau 
itself,  a  commonplace  house  of  no 
great  antiquity  and  less  taste,  but 
where^  a  hundred  years  ago,  there 
lived  an  old  Margravine,  the  eccentric 
genius  of  the  place.  You  walk  through 
deserted  drawing-rooms  filled  with  the 
weak,  spindle-legged  furniture  of  that 
day,  faded,  scanty  curtains  that  re- 
mind you  of  the  meagre  fashion  of 
even  ladies'  dresses  of  that  time,  con- 
sumptive looking  tables,  with  their 
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gilding  wofallj  tanushedt  etc.,  until 
'you  reach  the  favorite  chaml>er  of  the 
old  lady,  a  room  whoae  walls  and 
ceiling  are  pannelled  exclufliyely  with 
fntrroTi,  of  variouB  shapes  •nd  si^es, 
doyetailing  into  each  other  and  sepa- 
rated by  thin  gilt  moulding.  The 
floor  is  polished  to  that  degree  that  it 
is  almost  as  good  a  reflector  as  the  mir^ 
rors  themselves;  the  tables  and  work- 
boxes,  etc.,  have  all  of  them  a  mirror 
let  in  somewhere;  in  a  word,  the  Mar- 
gravine actually  lived  iu  a  glass  house. 
Morally  her  habitation  seems  to  have 
been  of  equally  fragile  material ;  for 
tradition  gives  her  a  very  bad  charac- 
ter, and  roundly  calls  her  an  inveterate 
old  sinner.  From  this  glass  chamber, 
where  she  had  the  pleasure  of  eternal- 
ly gazing  upon  her  own  form»  you  are 
led  over  a  sequestered  lawn,  shaded 
by  high,  primly  cut  hedges,  to  a  small 
circular  building,  the  chi^pel,  once 
connected  by  a  covered  way  with  the 
chftteau. 

Here  in  her  old  age  the  Margravine  is 
said  to  have  turned  penitent  and  to 
have  spent  m4uy  hours  in  prayer. 
Haunted  by  the  eccentric  turn  of  her 
mind,  she  made  her  penance  as  ghast- 
ly as  her  dissipation  had  been  reck- 
less. The  chapel  proper  is  a  little 
round  space  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  altar  and  two  kneeling  chairs, 
while  under  the  altar  is  a  wax  figure 
pi  our  Lord  in  the  sepulchre.  Bound 
this  space  is  a  circular  gallery  divided 
of!  into  compartments,  like  horse 
boxes;  but  the  partitioiis  not  reaching 
entirely  across,  a  lane  of  communica- 
tion is  left  all  round.  In  eiMsh  box  is 
a  group  of  wax  figures  sitting  round  a 
low,  rough  table.  Here  it  is  the  holy 
family,  there  St  Sebastian  pierced 
with  arrows ;  here  Judas  with  a  b|^  of 
gold,  there  St.  Peter  with  his  keys,  or 
Magdalen  and  her  box  of  precious 
ointment.  Each  day  the  Margravine 
would  have  h^r  diuner  served  to  hei 
in  one  of  these  compartments,  portions 
being  provided  and  set  before  each  of 
her  waxen  companions,  and  on  Fri- 
days she  generally  punished  herself  by 
dining  with   ^^  Judas.''     There  were 


seven  of  these  boxes,  one  for  each  d^ 
of  the  week  in  rotation. 

Independent  of  B|tden*a  ^^profes- 
sional" attractions,  its  natural  beauty 
has  made  it  the  Nice  of  the  north;  and 
it  may  well  look  to  its  permanent  sum- 
mer residents  as  a  stay  in  the  future. 
Nearly  all  the  official  and  diplomatic 
world  of  Germany  own  villas,  cot- 
t^es,  and  ^ '  boxes  "  here,  and  rich  for- 
eigners in  their  private  capacity  are 
rapidly  buying  up  all  the  gvaUable 
ground.  The  stately  portico,  the  pert 
ch&let,  the  American  veranda,  the  man- 
s^  roof,  the  thatch,  the  sight  of 
which  takes  you  instinctively  into  the 
gardens  of  Devonshire,  are  all  seen 
here  in  profusion,  and  to  each  build- 
ing is  attached  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  capitalist  or  distinguished  dip- 
lomat. One  of  these  abodes,  that  of 
the  Baron  de  T ^  the  French  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersbuxghy  was  the 
most  charming  casket  of  runlity  ever 
devised  by  French  taste.  The  bou- 
doir was  like  a  bassinet— fluted  in 
white  muslin  over  ros^-colored  chintz, 
and  strewn  with  dainty  little  tit-bit^ 
of  Dresden  china.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  of  the  same  rare  simplicity; 
one  would  have  thought  it  a  fairy  bas- 
ket dropped  by  Cinderella's  godmoth- 
er, and  endowed  with  the  name  of 
^* cottage.''  The  mistress  of  this  hj^ 
abode  was  equally  suited  to  it:  a  Bus- 
sian  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  peUU^ 
graceful  as  ft  kitten,  $ind  with  th9 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  The  society 
which  acts  as  a  sauce  to  all  this  fresh 
and  natural  beauty  is  cosmopolitan  as 
to  its  character,  and  constantly  chang- 
ing as  to  its  ingredients. 

The  few  natives  of  Baden  are  quite 
swallowed  up  in  the  imported  and 
fluctuating  population,  yet  I  remember 
one  whose  aalim  was  among  the  piost 
agreeable  of  all.  The  Baronne  de 
M ^  wife  of  a  distinguished  old  of- 
ficer who  had  fought  against  the  $rst 
Napoleon,  was  a  woman  of  middle 
age  and  winning  manners,  and  sought 
to  collect  arouud  her  the  intellectu^ 
rather  than  the  merely  fashionable  ele- 
ment   of   Bidden.      Her  guests  were 
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f^ODieqaently  MkLon  yeang.    One  of 

them,  Count  L ^  aMilanese  of  high 

family,  and  mfireseatative  ot  Italy  at 
th«  court  of  the  Qrand  Duke,  was  one 
of  the  moet  ccm^onoae  of  her  little 
groap.  A  riBgolariy  intellectual  man, 
and  a  literary  critic  of  no  mean  <Nrder, 
his  conyeraa^on  often  kept  qa  inter- 
ested for  hours,  as  we  sat  on  a  broad 

tenace  of  Mme,  de  M 's  honse, 

looking  oat  on  the  panorasia  of  the 
quiet  moonlit  country  at  the  back  of 
the  town.  If  the  fancy  took  you  to 
spend  the  evening  out  of  doors,  there 
was  the  conyemaltions  garden  at  your 
disposal,  the  military  band  playing 
till  after  twelve,  and  all  the  folly  and 
fashion  of  the  gambling  world  prome- 
nading up  and  down  the  terrace  of  its 
f arorite  temple,  in  the  flaring  Hght  of 
the  handsome  stacks  of  gas  lamps.  A 
sad  and  shameful  right  to  a  philoso- 
pher was  this  same  restless  promenade ; 
the  faces  one  s»w  there,  if  caught  at 
the  moment  and  transferred  to  the 
leaves  of  a  sketchbook,  would  be 
enough  to  make  a  mieanthrope  of  the 
gayest  of  mankind.  Pass  we  this, 
which  is  now  the  dismal  shadow  of 
long  ago — and  we  trust  no  longer  a 
san^le  of  the  future— to  come  to  a 
heartier,  healthier  scene  in  another 
part  of  the  gardens.  It  is  morning 
now,  and  the  stalls  are  opening.  Trea- 
sures of  crystal  beads,  mountain  ame- 
thysts, boxes  of  onyx  and  agate,  al- 
bums bound  in  calf  skin,  with  the 
silky  hair  outsids,  catch  the  eye  and 
t^npt  the  pocket;  but  the  crowning 
temptation  lays  in  those  lovely  minii^ 
tores  oa  china,  fiamed  in  daric,  intri- 
cate tracery  of  woodwork,  or  enclosed 
withii^  cases  with  earved  folding 
doors  iind  richly  chased  pinnacles. 
These  are  called  *^ chapels,"  and  the 
exquisite  finish  both  of  the  pictures 
and  the  frames,  as  well  as  the  large 
size  of  many,  does  not  make  us  cry  out 
at  the  prices  the  venders  ask.  A  very 
good  aixed  one  may  be  had  for  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  francs  (fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars),  while  in  STew  Toik,  at 
Bchau's  or  Q<mpil's,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  for  as  mfny  doUan  as 


ttiey  cost  J^fvme$  at  Baden.  The 
ehuvches  of  Baden  represent  all  de- 
Bon^nations,  as  is  fitting  in  this  cos- 
mopolitan capital  of  summer  luxury, 
but  in  ^e  Catholic  church  may  some- 
times be  heafd  that  anomaly  of  ritual 
so  seldom  found  outside  Germany,  ves- 
pers chanted  in  the  vernacular. 

B<^alty  makes  Baden  its  informal 
Congress  hall  as  well  as  its  summer 
kiosk.  Hie  Empress  of  Germany, 
while  stiU  only  Queen  of  Prussia,  came 
there  evevy  year  and  received  her  col- 
leagues from  other  lands,  as  well  as 
diplomatic  and  other  guests,  in  the 
most  charming  way.  Brought  up  in 
the  choice  little  court  of  Weimar,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Goethe's  supremacy, 
she  worships  intellect  above  all  things, 
aikl  does  her  beet  to  attract  talent  to 
her  mxian.  Tall,  handsome,  and  sin- 
gularly hi^py  in  manner,  she  has  liie 
tact  and  charm  of  the  Empress  of  the 
Frendi  added  to  her  own  inborn  state- 
liness  as  a  daughter  of  royalty,  and 
perhaps  among  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  there  is  not  one  who  in  mind 
and  presence  combined  ia  such  a  beau 
ideal  of  sovereignty.  The  villa  St^ 
phanie  is  among  t&e  semi-royal  resorts 
of  Baden,  but  its  Anglo-German  mis- 
l^ess  is  linked  to  so  many  both  of  the 
reigi^g  and  deposed,  the  ^Megiti- 
mist ''  and  encroaching  houses  of  Eu- 
rope, that  her  mlon  is  a  pleasant  neu- 
tral ground  where  aU  political  parties 
meet  in  social  truce.  Parisian  toi- 
lettes flash  amicably  by  the  side  of  the 
orthodox  rimplicity  of  German  royal 
matrons,  and  dukes  of  the  empire 
hardly  elicit  an  uncivil  glance  even 
from  the  haughtier  ffeniUhomme  of  the 
andm  rififme.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
sweet  and  gentle  woman,  a  nature 
more  royal  by  the  stamp  of  God  than 
even  by  the  aoddent  of  birth. 

Though  Baden  queens  it  over  the 
other  spas  of  Germany  by  its  natural 
beauty  and  its  more  refined  society, 
there  are  yet  pleasant  characteristics 
in  some  others  wtdeh  the  writer  visit- 
ed the  same  year.  Ems,  the  now  fa- 
mous cradle  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  was  one  of  these,  an^a  most  in- 
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offensive,  pastoral  spot  of. the  earth 
did  it  seem  then.    Smaller  and  more 
compact  than  Baden,  less  rakish  in  ap- 
pearance, and  with  its  season  less  pro^ 
longed,  it  was  in  some  ways  a  more 
agreeable  residence.    The  country  is 
pretty  in  an  ordinary  way,   though 
with  no  striking  feature  to  distinguish 
it.    Donkey  riding  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time, in  alternation  with  drinking  the 
waters   and    attending   the  Kursaak 
The  town  is  only  a  long  strip  of  build- 
ings between  the  base  of  the  hill  and 
the  shore  of   the  little  river  Lahn, 
which  skirts  the  public  gardens  and 
runs  placidly  to  meet  the  Rhine  a  few 
miles  further.    The  band  plays  every 
afternoon  in  the  gardens,  and  a  per- 
fect diorama  of   fashion  passes  the 
quiet  observer  seated  in  some  s&ady 
nook,  within  hearing  of  the  music. 
One  of  tl^e  best  dressed  women  there 
during  the  summer  of  18C4  was  a  Jew- 
ess— ^a  beautiful  and  graceful  figure, 
walking  through  the  awkward,  dowdy, 
or  overdressed  crowd   as  a  Grecian 
statue  in  modem  drapery.    A  marvel- 
lous kaleidoscope  of  faces  this  daily 
observation  furnishes  you ;  you  might 
grow  skilled  in  the  science  of  phy- 
siognomy by  merely  turning  it  often 
enough  before  your  eyes.    One  face  in 
particular  remains   stamped    on  my 
memory  as  the  very  spirit  of  a  gam- 
bling community:  handsome  in  shape 
and  proportion,  pure  in  outline,  and 
fascinating  in  its  dark  southern  color- 
ing, yet  repulsive  to  the  soul,  the  very 
ideal  of  a  successful  Mephistopheles, 
the  face  of  a  Sybarite  and  a  cynic;  in 
a  word,  the  mask  befitting  the  weird 
hero  of   Bulwer's   ''Strange  Story." 
And  this,  in  the  flesh,  was  the  face  of 
.  a  young  man  dressed  with  careless  ele- 
gance, but  one  in  whose  hands  a  wo^ 
man  would  shudder  to  falL    It  is  teiv 
rible  to  think  of  these  shadowy  Frank- 
•  ensteins,  these  second  selves  looking 
out  of  the  frame  they  have  filled  with 
a  new  and  baleful  Ufe,  taken  posses- 
sion of  so  subtly  that  its  very  organi- 
zation seems  an  incarnation  of   the 
principle  of  evil.    Where  is  the  pria- 
oned  soul  of  such  frames  ?  and  suffers 


it  that  doom  of  which  medisval 
tradition,  in  its  ghastly  inventiveness, 
and  Dante  in  his  powerful  poem  tells, 
namely,  that  tlie  thing  walking  the 
earth  is  no  human  being,  but  a  demon 
inhabiting  the  miserable  tenement  of 
the  spirit  already  buried  in  the  depths 
of  hell  f  Such  fancies  are  too  obvious, 
alas,  even  in  these  prosaic  days,  when 
some  such  face  as  that  of  the  Ems 
promenader  flashes  before  one's  sight. 
Almost  every  denomination  is  re- 
presented at  Ems  by  a  suitable  church 
and  a  well-dressed  congregation,  but 
the  least  visited  of  these  buildings  is 
the  little  Jewish  synagogue.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  its  being  the  first  syn- 
agogue I  had  ever  entered,  that  I 
found  it  so  much  more  interesting  than 
the  other  more  conspicuous  and  richer 
churches.  It  stands  a  little  distance 
from  Ems,  surrounded  by  trees — a  plain 
small  building,  whitewashed  both  in- 
side and  out,  and  entirely  unadorned. 
There  was  no  factitious  allurement, 
either  of  ritual  or  of  decoration,  to 
captivate  the  senses;  nothing  but  a 
monotonous  chant  from  the  reader's 
desk  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  methodical  murmurs  in  reply 
by  the  scanty  congregation.  But  plain 
as  it  was,  the  old  Hebrew  service,  un- 
changed in  spirit,  though  shorn  of  its 
outward  fonns,  was  sufficient  to  woric 
a  spell  on  the  beholder.  The  thin, 
uncomfortable  benches,  the  men  whose 
modem  costume  contrasted  so  strange- 
ly with  the  orthodox  veil,  edged 
with  blue  fringes,  worn  over  the 
shoulders,  the  women  invisible  be- 
hind their  latticed  screens  in  the  up- 
per gallery,  the  simple  receptacle 
which  stood  for  the  awful  holy  of  ho- 
lies, and  the  bare  walls  that  represent- 
ed the  hundred  courts  of  the  Temple — 
everything  was  suggestive  and  solemn. 
The  law  was  read  and  the  service  per- 
formed in  Hebrew,  sfter  which  fol- 
lowed a  German  sermon.  Another 
contrast  I  The  tongue  of  the  ancient 
learning,  the  steadfast  theology  of 
three  thousand  years  of  unvarying 
faith  and  self-same,  holily  obstinate 
hope,  side  by  sid^  with  the  tongue  of 
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modem  sdence  and  dauntless  energy 
which,  when  the  Hebrew  was  already 
old,  was  itself  but  the  jargcm  of  sav- 
ages. Without  the  one  where  would 
the  other  be  to-day?  Without  the 
law  of  the  Hebrews  where  would  the 
science  and  progress  of  the  (Ger- 
mans be  ?  All  the  past  seemed  to  be 
compressed  into  those  four  narrow 
walls,  all  history  pictured  on  their  bare 
expanse*.  From  the  Hebrew  peo|de, 
the  moral  Starmn-Volk  of  Christen- 
dom, no  matter  what  its  various 
physical  ancestors  may  have  been, 
have  come  down  to  us  the  principles 
that  rule  the  world  of  intellect,  and 
that  constitute  the  world  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the 
religion,  language,  laws,  uid  customs 
of  that  mother  of  peoples  without 
emotion,  impdssible  to  speak  of  them 
without  gratitude.  I  have  aeen  regal 
temples  of  the  same  worship  since; 
but  the  impression  made  by  the  first 
sight  of  that  poor  little  synagogue 
remains  only  the  stronger.  It  was  the 
sheer  influence  of  a  principle,  the  naked 
majesty  of  a  purely  spiritual  idea. 

The  neighborhood  of  Ems  furnishes 
many  a  pleasant  drive.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine  Ooblenz  lifts  its  hum 
of  voices  and  forest  of  church  spires; 
on  this  side  Ehrenbreitenstein,  the 
medisBval  fortress,  rises  in  grim  supre- 
macy, exulting  in  its  own  strength  and 
Gibraltar-like  positi<m;  villages  nestle 
among  vine-clad  hillocks,  the  roadside 
hedges  are  covered  with  sweet-brier 
and  pale  honeysuckle;  hero  a  toll- 
house, from  which  a  pole  is  conve- 
niently worked  up  and  down,  marks  the 
frontier  between  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
the  duchy  of  Nassau ;  there  a  winding 
pathway  leads  to  a  curious  garden* 
disposed  so  as  to  commemorate  the 
various  stages  of  our  Xiord's  Passion. 
One  part  is  called  OUvet,  and  lif  e-sise 
figures  of  the  Saviour  and  a  comfort- 
ing angel  are  seen ;  there  a  long  rough 
path  winds  round  and  round  a  small 
hill,  and  the  fourte^ti  stations  of  the 
cross  occupy  niches  at  intervals;  while 
on  the  top,  called  Calvaiy,  a  tall  cru- 
cifix completes  the  illusion. 


In  azK>ther  direction  is  a  castle  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten — the  exile  home 
of  an  archduke  of  Austria,  who,  having 
married  beneal^  him,  found  it  more 
comfortable  to  settle  far  from  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  is  built  of  fiint 
and  looks  strong  and  forbidding;  but 
the  garden  is  extensive,  full  of  rare 
flowers  and  kept  in  the  English  way. 
A  menagerie  of  bears,  wolves,  tiger- 
cats,  owls,  vultures,  and  eagles  com- 
pletes this  humble  ^^pleasance,"  and 
a  very  perfect  collection  of  minerals  in 
one  of  the  lower  haUs  of  the  castle  is 
Ml  additional  interest  to  the  visitor. 
It  strikes  one  that  an  archduke  with 
such  quiet  tastes  must  be  happier  in 
this  spot  than  amid  the  splendors,  so- 
cial and  military,  which  he  has  for- 
sworn; so  we  come  away  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  retirement  rather  than 
pitying  his  exile.  • 

Following  the  broad  Rhine  for  a 
few  miles,  then  striking  across  into  the 
wooded  country,  we  come  to  Scblang- 
enbad,  the  most  charming  of  the  spas 
that  I  know  by  experience,  and 
though  not  the  least  frequented,  yet 
the  one  least  spoken  of.  Here  you 
flnd  neither  gaming  saloon  nor  ball- 
room, hardly  even  a  village,  but  a 
group  of  hotels  and  the  bathing  estab- 
lishment with  one  church,  alternately 
and  amicably  used  by  all  denomina- 
tions. The  scenery  is  lovely,  the  soli- 
tude almost  perfect.  A  band  plays 
before  the  gigantic  yet  plain  hotels  in 
the  evening,  but  there  is  no  rjBgular 
promenade,  no  show,  noise,  or  fuss. 
Crowned  heads  are  so  plentiful  that 
no  one  turns  round  to  stare  at  them ; 
life  so  perfectly  rippleless  that  it  seems 
as  if  a  speU  imposed  a  successful  incog. 
upon  every  individual  visitor.  The 
place  is  always  full,  yet  never  unquiet. 
As  to  the  waters,  they  are  supposed  to 
possess  almost  supernatural  powers; 
they  restore  whiteness  and  smoothness 
to  tiie  most  tanned  skins,  suppleness 
to  the  most  withered  limbs;  they  are 
the  waters  of  beauty  as  well  as  health ; 
a  cosmetic,  an  elixir,  a  Fontaine  de  Jo/Ur 
venee.  An  enthusiastic  Frenchman 
once  said  of  them,  ''Elles^-yous  ren- 
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deot  Abtfoldmeat  anoureiUE  cU  ▼oos- 
mdme."  The  author  of  ^^  Bubbles 
from  the  Bmimen  "  in  extniFagant  in 
his  praise  of  their  cosmetic  powers,  and 
some  natttially  inflammable  imagin- 
atkms  ascribe  their  phenomena  to 
the  presence  of  the  snakes  sometimes 
fonnd  in  the  healing  streams  t  Vhe 
ndghbofhood  abounds  in  haimless  mt- 
pents,  toads,  etc.;  hence  its  name, 
'^The  Serpent's  Bath,"  though  some 
people  have  been  so  indnstriously  im- 
aginatire  as  to  create  '^  electric  eels  " 
out  of  these  snakes,  and  to  attribute 
to  their  presence  in  the  springs  the 
soothing  effect  of  the  waters. 

But  it  would  appear  as  if  this  nnlqne 
spa  was  so  fidry-like  as  to  inspire 
any  amount  of  fancies,  as  if  indeed 
sob^  truth  were  inappropriate  to  so 
delightful  a  spot.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  a  siek  heifer  first  led  to  the  dis- 
0OTery  <rf  the  springs,  detaching  her- 
self from  the  herd  erery  day  at  a  stated 
time,  and  improTing  under  the  mys- 
terious regimen.  She  was  followed 
out  of  curiosity  one  day  by  her  master, 
and  behold,  the  wonder-working  pool 
became  the  rendezvous  of  Aurope  1  But 
what  is  far  more  mysterious  than  its 
origin  and  properties  is  the  compara- 
tive escape  of  Scblangenbad  from  any 
YulgarLdng  associatioBs.  Thk  is  its 
chsjrm  and  its  boast. 

The  country  people  around  are  as  un- 
sophisticated as  one  could  desire,  and 
the  scenery  is  lovely.  Immense  patches 
of  purple  heather  remind  one  ol  Scot- 
land; the  thick  forests  of  beedi  and 
chestnut  are  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  Apennines,  while  the  free  and 
breezy  atmosphere  h^  a  perfume  all  its 
own,  like  that  of  wild  honey,  a  North- 
erUi  Teutonie,  invigorating  spirit.  In 
our  rambles  on  foot  and  donkey-back, 
We  would  often  come  on  spots  of  such 
sylvan  loveliness,  fern  and  heather, 
sock  and  moss  so  intermingled  as  to 
form  amphitheatres  of  greenery,  that 
one  involuntarily  looked  round  for  Ti- 
tanift  and  her  elves,  or  Ariel,  with  his 
wings  formed  of  sunshine  and  of  dew. 
Or  again  we  would  drop  on  a  village, 
hfti^ly  viaible  a  moment  before,  so 


barricaded  was  it  with  the  many- 
scented  forest,  where  some  beautiful 
church  recalled  the  glowing  faith  and 
picturesque  life  of  the  medisval  worid. 
One  such  we  found — a  Gothic  gem  un- 
noticed in  the  guide-books,  unappre- 
ciated by  the  villagers  themselves — 
whose  architecture  was  most  elaborate, 
and  which  had  been  restored  lately, 
in  strict  acc<»dance  with  the  purest 
Gothic  taste,  by  a  rich  and  eccentric 
English  Catholic.  It  belonged  to  the 
old  faith,  and  still  held  to  the  old  Ger- 
man custom  of  keeping  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  a  separate  shrine  or  tab- 
ernacle of  carved  stone  and  rising  like 
a  spire  almost  to  the  roof,  with  a  red 
lamp  burning  perpetually  before  it. 
(It  is  the  universal  custom  now  to 
keep  the  Sacred  Host  in  a  small  taber- 
nacle on  the  altar  itself.) 

Prom  Sohlangenbad  we  made  an  in- 
teresting expedition  to  Mayence,  the 
old  Aichiepisoopal  See  so  famous  in 
the  political  hi^ry  of  Germany,  and 
still  so  firm  a  bulwark  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty  in  this  century.  The  town  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  fortress  bristling  with 
defences,  bastions,  towers,  and  ram- 
parts. It  used  to  be  held  for  the  Ger- 
man confederatitm  by  a  garrison  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troops,  with 
a  Governed  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  atUnvMy  by  each  nation.  The 
walls  are  pierced  with  great  brazen 
gates  whkh  are  closed  every  night  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  which  no  one  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  place.  .  The  Cathedral 
is  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  its 
I^oudest  monument.  Built  before  the 
year  1000,  it  is  massive  as  a  fort,  and 
exhibits  tiie  round  ardi  of  eariy  Saxon 
architecture.  Once  within  it,  you  no- 
tice the  singular  arrangement  of  a 
double  choir  and  a  high  altar  at  each 
end,  easteni  and  western,  the  great 
entrance  being  sideways.  Nothing  is 
more  difilouk  or  more  bootless  than  to 
perpetrate  a  tedmieal  description  of 
a  grand  work  ^  art.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  it,  and  have  seldom 
wiflAied  for.  the  ability.  But  the  im- 
pression, so  vast,  so  soothing,  so  di- 
vinely calm,  is  still  mora^  diificult  to 
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QQUvey,  loid  yat  it  is  Jott  this  tbat  one 
wishes  to  share  with  a  sympttthetic 
ai^dieoce.  This  Cathedral  of  Mayenoe, 
spoilt  as  it  is  iaierioriy  by  nuyiy  un- 
sightly excresi^noes  of  modern  and 
barbaric  taste,  yet  m^kes  tbis  impree^ 
sion  at  once  so  palpable  #nd  so  inde- 
scribable. Perhaps  the  tombe  of  its 
noble  dead  add  to  this  effect  of  majes- 
tic»  silent  mffth^Unem,  The  Church 
seems  to  take  you  into  its  bosom,  rain 
peace  down  upon  you,  eootlie  the  trou- 
bles of  the  past,  and  suddenly  gift 
your  eyes  with  a  pew  apd  ma^^l 
power.  Things  called  bard  doctrines 
out  in  the  light  of  day  seem  turned  to 
diyine  constellations  in  this  subdued 
and  charmed  atmospbere;  faiib  ihi^t 
looks  out  of  date  and  impractical  in 
the  market-plaoe  and  the  counting- 
house,  seems  beneath  the  tranquil 
shadows  of  the  old  Ofithedrftl  to  be  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  mind. 

The  heroes  and  eages  who  lure  bo- 
risd  here  were  all  of  the  old  f^th,  and 
their  company  seraoe  not  de^icable* 
Heve  ere  a  long  line  of  prince  arch- 
bishops, here  the  Emperor  Henry  YII., 
liO^is  the  Bavarian,  John,  I^g  of 
ehiT^broue  and  sturdy  Bohemie,  Al- 
bert of  Brandenburg,  Queen  Fastr*- 
da,  And  many  others.  But  there  is 
one  tomb  more  intereeiting  yet— that 
oi  one  of  the  grei^test  Minnesingers  of 
Germany,  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  sur- 
named  FiwuenUb^  or  '^X^adies'  Praise." 
The  epoch  of  the  Minnesingers,  the 
last  half  of  the  twelfth  and  first  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  wfui  unique  in 
the  history  of  poetry.  Tlie  wonder- 
ful melody  of  rhythm,  the  endless  ya- 
riety  of  rhyming  sounds,  the  marvel- 
lous fertility  of  inrention  in  the  way 
of  similes  and  imagery,  the  wealth  of 
love,  enthusiasm,  and  chivalry,  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  religion,  and 
the  knightly  chastity  of  even  extrava- 
gantly worded  love  for  woman,  are  all 
characteristics  of  the  Minnesingers 
which  h|»ve  never  been  since  revived. 
Frauenlob  was  past  m^ier  in  this  ^rt 
of  national  minsti^lsy,  and  at  his 
death,  soys  Albert  of  8trasb«rg,  a 
chronicler  of  his  day,  his  biar  was  car- 


ried fiom  his  boose  to  the  Cathedral  ^ 
Hayence  by  dght  ladies,  among  the 
lamentatioiia  of  a  multitude  of  wo- 
men, ^^on  account  of  tiie  infinite 
praises  which  he  gave  to  the  whole 
fwnale  sex  in  his  'sayings '  (Dietamirir 
fbm) ;  (ind  so  copious  was  the  quanti- 
ty of  wine  that  was  poured  in  and 
Around  his  tomb  that  it  overflowed 
all  through  the  church.''  This  latter 
tribute,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
one  reserved  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
only  the  very  greatest  occasions,  royal 
marriage  f eests,  for  instance,  or  tri- 
umphal oitrances  of  home-coming 
conquerore,  when  the  fountains  were 
mfide  to  ren  wme  in  the  etveets.  The 
reasoii  why  Frauenlob^s  poems  are 
called  ^'snyings''  in  the  old  Latin 
chronicle  is  tiiat  the  effusions  of  the 
^niiesingers  were  never  committed 
to  writing,  but  learned  efld  handed 
down  by  memory  until  almost  the  de- 
cline of  the  art,  when  the  Swiss 
knight  Rddiger  of  Manesse  and  Jo- 
hann  Hadloup,  himself  a  bard,  colleot- 
ed  from  oral  tradition  ^U  thet  survived 
of  the  old  poetry,  and  compiled  the 
famooe  M93.  which  are  now  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Parisien  library. 

Mayence,  like  all  the  towns  of  Ger- 
many, wes  rery  jealous  of  her  privi- 
leges. The  brazen  doors  of  the  Cathe- 
dral gate  leading  to  the  Speise-MariU 
bear  witness  to  <me  of  the  many  chai^ 
ters  accorded  to  the  people  of  the 
archiepiscopal  city.  During  one  of 
the  ceaseless  intestine  wars  of  Ger- 
meny,  the  Emperor  seized  the  person 
of  the  ardibishop,  whereupon  the 
city  boldly  recriminated  by  seizing 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  himself  as 
hostage  for  its  lord.  Thus  ransomed 
without  price,  the  spiritual  prince 
gratefully  conceded  many  privileges 
to  his  citizens  and  vassals,  and  that 
the  record  might  be  enduring  the  peo- 
ple cai;u3ed  the  history  and  charter  to 
be  graven  on  the  doors  of  the  metro- 
politan church. 

Thorwiddeen's  ^tatue  of  Gutenbeig, 
in  the  principal  square  of  the  town,  is 
a  grand  momument  to  progress  and 
science;  whether  Gkitenfa 
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ally  deserved  it  is  another  matter. 
Until  the  vexed  question  of  the  prior- 
ity of  invention  in  the  matter  of  print- 
ing is  settled,  and  the  claims  of  Italy, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  England  (not 
to  mention  those  of  China)  laid  at  rest, 
we  can  scarcely  look  on  Gatenberg  as 
the  acknowledged  parent  of  the  great 
discovery.  The  house  in  which  this 
eminent  man — and  no  matter  which 
way  the  priority  goes,  this  benefactor 
of  society — ^was  bom,  stands  on  the 
comer  of  the  Emeran  and  Pfandhaus 
Gassen,  while  the  first  printing  office 
where  he  perfected  the  invention  is 
also  in  existence.  It  is  now  called  the 
Hofzum  Jungen.  Between  1440  and 
1450  a  new  social  force  was  leavening 
Europe,  its  headquarters  in  the  hum- 
ble printing  house  of  Mayence,  its  in- 
fluence gradually  stealing  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  confusing  the  old 
machinery  of  statecraft,  lifting  the 
people  into  a  less  groping  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  their  power,  chang- 
ing slowly  but  surely  the  deliberations 
of  cabinets,  diffusing  the  learning  of 
scholars,  carrying  the  whole  arsenal  of 
philosophy  by  one  sweep  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  too  often  placing  edge 
tools  in  unskilful,  eager  hands.  €k»od 
and  evil  alike  came  of  it,  as  they  do 
of  every  human  venture,  but  as  of  old 
the  Creator  fashioned  a  world  out  of 
chaos  and  rational  intelligences  out  of 


common  earth,  so  now  men  could 
well  trust  Him  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  sudden  upheaval  of  hungering  ig- 
norance storming  the  sacred  and  hith- 
erto secret  halls  of  leaming.  Well 
may  Kayence  claim  that  she  is  not 
^'  the  least  among  the  cities  of  Judah,'^ 
for  out  of  her  came  a  nation  whose 
calm  and  steady  success  through  the 
ages  that  have  followed  Gutenberg 
has  originated  the  saying  that  '*The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.** 

Although  our  experience  of  the 
Bmnnen  of  Germany  did  not  include 
that  well-worn  picture  of  human  life 
exhibited  in  the  gambling  saloons — 
now  happily  defunct — ^we  flattered 
ourselves  that  it  had  not  proved  bar- 
ren of  either  interest  or  instraction. 
I  hope  the  reader  may  agree  with  this 
verdict. 

Gambling  scenes,  as  depicted  by  so 
many  graphic  pens  of  the  day,  resem- 
ble Prith's  **  Railway  Station,"  a  thing 
so  painfully  trae  to  human  nature  un- 
der disagreeable  circumstances,  and  to 
the  labored  hideousness  of  modem 
costume,  that  to  some  it  is  a  real  pain 
to  gaze  upon  it.  If  some  others  (like 
myself)  would  rather  take  refuge  with 
as  much  of  the  past  as  may  be  sanely 
blended  with  the  present,  I  shall  feel 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  their  men- 
tal companionship  in  this  retrospective 
tour. 

Ladt  BxjufCHB  Mimpm. 


AN  AFTER-THOUGHT. 


"TTTE  felt  the  grass  flowround  our  feet 
VV      In  currents  cool  and  palpitant; 
The  cherry  blooms  above  hung  sweet, 
Through  rifts  in  which,  with  horn  aslant. 
And  clear  as  ice,  we  saw  the  moon 
Swim  in  the  sun's  bright  wake  at  noon. 

She  was  so  young  she  knew  not  love 
Bat  blushed  for  joy,  as  flowers  do 
When  winds  blow  warm.    It  was  enough 
To  heat   a  man's   heart  through  and 

through 
To  see  her  eyes  and  feel  them  lure 
His  own  to  plunge  in  deeps  so  pure. 


I  could  not  frame  a  phrase  whereof 
The  import  might  in  tender  way 
Make  her  heart's  fountain  gently  move: 
Somehow  my  words  were  all  astray; 
Save    those     to    name     the    simplest 

thought 
The  cunning  of  my  tongue  was  nought. 

0  blundering  clod  t    0  Umid  sot ! 
To  let  life's  crowning  crisis  pass — 
To  be  a  king  and  know  it  not  t 
The  sharded  Insect  in  the  grass 
Had  better  nerve  and  dearer  brain  I — 
But  who  can  call  time  back  again  ? 

Mausicb  Tuomfso:^'. 


BKAXJTT  AND  THE  BEAST. 

JOUFTBD  VOB  CHILDBSH  OF  A  LABOBB  eSOWTS. 


ONCE  upon  a  timo — ^Pardon  me^ 
what  was  that  remark  ?  You 
arc  tired  of  trashy  fairy  tales  ?  Ah, 
but  this  is  a  true  one.  They  are  be- 
hind the  age  ?  Perhaps  so,  as  a  rule. 
This  is  an  exception,  however,  for  it 
has  been  remodelled  and  cut  over  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  pro- 
gress. You  shall  judge  for  yourselves, 
and  if  you  get  tired,  why — all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  say  so,  and  111  stop. 

Do  you  want  to  see  Beauty,  my 
dears  ?  Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  her 
as  she  appeared  one  spring  day  among 
the  cypress  trees.  The  child  in  deep 
mourning  is  she.  Why  I  should  ap- 
ply the  name  to  such  a  dowdy,  shape- 
less little  mite,  you  cannot  under- 
stand 7  Well,  perhaps  it  was  f  er  the 
story's  sake ;  I  am  obliged  to  distrib- 
ute characters  much  after  the  manner 
of  a  theatrical  manager,  and  give  the 
title  parts  to  my  leading  performers. 
Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  you  have 
formed  too  precipitate  a  judgment  of 
my  tiny  heroine,  for  as  yet  you  have 
scarcely  seen  her  face — the  best  of  her 
external  attractions,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one.  Even  that,  however,  will 
appear  to  little  advantage  to-day,  for 
her  eyes  are  weary  with  long  vigils, 
and  the  lids  are  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping.  Nature  has  given  her,  more- 
over, a  nofie  in  geometiical  ratio  to 
her  general  dimlnutiveness,  and  a 
trifle  —  just  a  trifle  —  rttroune;  her 
cheeks  ace  of  no  very  animated  hue, 
and  discover,  when  closely  scanned, 
an  occasional  freckle ;  but  her  mouth 
is  good,  and  a  strong,  expressive 
feature;  if  every  other  part  of  her 
face  were  ugly  or  insipid,  that  one 
would  work  out  the  redemption  of  the 
rest. 

Poor  little  thing  I  No  wonder  ^e 
looks  sad  and  tired  of  the  world,  for 


underneath  that  gravelly  mound  she 
has  laid  the  last  treasure  life  held  for 
her.  The  old  sexton,  hardened  as  he 
must  be  to  his  calling,  cannot  forbear 
a  sigh  as  he  picks  up  his  spade  and 
trudges  homeward.  He  buried  the 
child's  mother  only  a  few  months  ago, 
he  will  tell  you,  and  now  her  father — 
well,  well,  her  sorrows  have  only  be- 
gun 1 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  a 
carriage  has  drawn  up.  Inside  sits  a 
lady ;  outside,  a  gentleman  holds  open 
the  door,  while  his  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  black,  motionless  figure  beside  the 
grave.  The  rest  of  the  funeral  cort%e 
have  left  the  place,  and  the  mourning 
friends  are  doubtless  passing  their  last 
comments  on  the  departed  before  put- 
ting him  out  of  their  minds  for  ever. 

Ilie  lady  leans  out  of  the  window. 
<  *•  Amy, "  she  calls,  * '  we  are  waiting. " 

*'Yes,  aunt."  The  sad  little  voice 
is  choked  and  husky;  the  eyes  grow 
larger  and  dryer,  and  more  vacant  than 
ever;  and  without  even  a  farewell  look 
behind  her  the  child  advances  and  take^ 
her  seat  in  the  vehicle.  The  gentle- 
man steps  in  after  her;  the  door  is 
shut— a  little  impatiently,  it  may  bo, 
for  the  hour  is  late,  and  the  dinner 
will  get  cold.  Crack  I  goes  the  coach- 
man's whip,  and  the  horses'  hoofs 
clatter  along  the  macadamized  drive 
toward  the  cemetery  gate. 

Colonel  Reardon's  life  had  been  a 
failura-Hit  least  so  said  the  world. 
(Generosity  had  been  his  only  fault, 
and  it  had  n^ed  him;  yet  even  on 
his  death-bed  he  expressed  not  a 
single  regret  for  the  past.  The  one 
thought  which  troubled  his  declining 
hours  was  that  fortune  had  disbursed 
her  favors  so  gingerly  that,  after  the 
payment  of  what  he  considered  just 
debts,  there  remained  little  or  nothing 
OS  a  portion  for  his  daughter^    Wliat 
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were  those  oblip^ations  he  had  been  so 
scrapalons  in  settling  t  Well,  they 
were  of  yarions  kinds:  First,  there 
was  the  sum  he  had  pdt  at  interest  for 
Mrs.  Giddings,  Ae  now  decrepit  old 
woman  who  had  nnrsed  his  mother 
throngh  her  last  illness  years  ago, 
while  he  was  with  his  regiment  at 
Buena  Vista;  then  there  was  John  the 
groom,  who  had  nearly  lost  his  own 
life  in  sairing  Amy's,  and  was  AoW 
retired  on  a  broken  leg  and  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  htmdred  from  his 
master.  Next  on  the  pension-list 
came  a  private  soldier  who  bad  served 
under  him  in  Mexico,  and  again  in  tiie 
civil  war,  and  who  had  dragged  his 
wounded  chief  from  Manassas  G«p  to 
Centreville  amid  a  shower  of  bullets 
from  their  pursuers,  'niere  were 
others  besides  whose  slendet  incomes 
were  eked  out  by  contributions  from 
the  Colonel's  purse ;  yet  none  of  these 
bounties  cost  him  a  sigh  as  he  looked 
back  at  them.  He  Inis  not  a  religious 
man,  judged  by  the  accepted  standards, 
but  served  God  in  his  own  way.  M 
private,  as  in  militaiy  life,  he  did  his 
duty  as  heaven  had  prospered  him; 
and  his  nearest  approach  to  a  regret 
was  at  his  inability  to  60  more. 

Jeannette  Beardon,  the  Oolonel's 
sister,  had  married,  early  in  life,  a 
banker,  named  Croliu»— a  person  of 
remarkable  business  jKrwers,  but  des* 
titute  of  any  thought  above  com- 
merce. Heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea 
beneath  were  all  enclosed  within  the 
four  Walls  of  his  eounting^TOom.  He 
was  known  as  a  good  man  for  all  that, 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation  among 
his  associates  for  integrity  and  cour- 
tesy; and  many  of  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  city  headed 
their  subscription-sheets  with  his  au- 
tograph set  opposite  a  princely  sum. 
This  might  look  pharisaical,  if  we 
were  indisposed  to  durrity;  but  then, 
my  dears,  he  may  have  had  an  innate 
averrioB  to  eoncealing  from  his  right 
hand  the  operations  of  his  left;  not 
from  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  you  know, 
but  feeling  that  the  community  of 
interest  between  those  two  important 


members  required  the  utmost  frank- 
ness in  dealing. 

For  purely  business  reasons — he  rare- 
ly or  never  Iras  influenced  by  any  oth- 
er— ^Mr.  Crolius  httd  always  avoided  an 
intimacy  with  his  brothei^in-law,  and 
watched  with  silent  complacency  the 
coolness  that  gradually  arose  between 
that  gentleman  and  his  sister  Jean** 
nette.  Ck>lonel  Beardon,  he  remarked, 
might  be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  a 
very  estimable  person,  but  he  was 
utterly  devoid  of  *'  head  *'  (and  here 
he  would  tap  his  own  forehead  seti- 
tentiously  several  timeef) ;  *^  and  head, 
sir.  Is  all  important  if  a  man  expects 
to  get  on  in  the  world. »» 

Amy  was  only  sixteen  when  both 
parents  died;  and  as  they  had  felt  the 
strongest  dedre  to  keep  her  a  child  as 
long  as  possible,  some  parts  of  her  edu- 
cation had  been  sadly  neglected.  She 
had  never  been  instructed,  for  instance, 
in  the  art  of  arran^ng  a  chigpran,  and 
had  always  allowed  her  hair  to  hai^ 
loosely  down  the  back,  or  in  two  shnple 
braids.  She  had  never  worn  a  train; 
in  fact,  her  dresses  far  from  reached 
the  ground.  French  heels  would  have 
made  her  giddy,  and  the  very  thougjht 
ot  corsets  took  her  breath  away;  she 
had  never  been  to  a  grown-up  party, 
and  probably  never  heard  of  a  flirtar 
tion;  watering  places  were  tertm  fi>- 
eognUa;  she  went  to  bed  at  half-past 
nine;  taffy  was  still  her  favorite  oon* 
f  ection,  and  she  had  a  horror  of  boys. 

niere,  my  dears,  I  am  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  I  see  the  palms  of  your 
hands  as  you  hold  them  up  in  horror. 
I  acknowledge  tiiat  such  barbarism  is 
appalling  in  a  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
but  these  are  facts,  and  I  can't  alter 
them. 

It  was  a  dreary  ride,  I  doubt  ndt, 
for  poor  Amy,  that  long  one  from  the 
cemetery  to  her  aunt's  residence.  As 
she  had  visited  the  Orolius  mansion 
only  once  before,  and  that  while  she 
was  still  a  baby,  her  impressions  of 
its  appearance  were  not  very  vivid, 
and  the  novelty  of  objects  thereabouts 
helped  to  change  the  channel  of  her 
thoughts.    The  country  seat  was  situ- 
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ated  on  tha  HocUkmi^  nMr  tmomgtk  to 
New  To]^  to  be  easy  of  aeoeaa  every 
day«  Tbe  broad  puuua  on  Unco  rides 
of  the  home  WM  very  inTitin^^  and 
the  fences  aad  vaUin|;8  of  nataial 
wood0i  asd  the  fine,  ▼enerable  old 
treea  that  aozrannded  it  aa.  erery 
hand)  imparted  a  glow  of  w«»th  aad 
hoepUiOi^y  as  well  sa  a  tonoh  of 
antique  color  to  tbe  whole  aceneb 
She  rather  marreUed  tbat  oold^  oal- 
cnlatinf  Uncle  Crolios  and  stiiE,  nn- 
bencUng  Annt  Jeannette  oottld  lire  in 
snob  a  free,  op«k4Martsd|  honest  look- 
ing place  and  be  happy;  fbr  eren  her 
child  sense  conld  detect  some  disorep- 
ancy  between  the  atmosphere  anr- 
ronnding  Beeehwood  and  thai  in 
which  its  occupants  seemed  to  more* 

The  week  passed  slowly  by,  and  on 
Sunday  Amy  rose  bright  and  early, 
donned  a  new  mourning  frock  whiek 
ber  aunt  had  ordei^  from  a  fashion- 
able mantua-maker  in  the  dtj^  and 
went  out  to  make  the  aoquaiatanee  of 
the  pleasant  natural  objects  about  her. 
Strolling  akmg  by  the  river's  aide. 
Amy  found  a  quiet,  shady  nook,  and 
seated  herself  on  one  of  the  many 
rustic  benohea  that  lined  the  bonk. 
Her  imagination  was  so  active  thai  she 
was  soopt  on  an  air  voyage  through 
fairy-land;  and  it  gave  her  a  start  to 
hear  a  voice  bdiind  her  snddeaiy  say: 

**  Good  morning/' 

She  tnmed,  and  b^ield  a  t$l\^  well- 
proportioned  man,  with  a  face  that  had 
once  been  handsome,  but  was  now 
scarred  and  battered  into  a  perfect 
carioatnre  of  its  former  sdl  Hiseloas- 
croppad  liairaad  long  moustadM  were 
tLoged  with  gn^.  His  ri^^t  arm  iraa 
gonei^  taken  off  at  the  elbow,  while 
the  other  ended  in  a  hand,  or  rarf^her  a 
palm  with  three  fingers,  grasping  a 
hooked  cane.  Aa  he  drew  nearer  it 
was  evident  that  he  walked  with  a 
limp. 

Beauty,  my  deazsy  started  fiom  her 
rustic  bench,  for,  as  ^m  pli^nvii^its 
would  say,  '' Bnter  the  Beask'' 

''Don't  be  alarmed;  sit  still,"  said 
the  straa^ir ;  ''  it's  only  L"  His  voioe 
was  deep  and  ratber  gmff^  but  hia 


tone  was  sa  gentle  that  Amy  was  re- 
aeaared  and  resumed  her  seat.  '*  Kow 
I  don't  suppose  you  know  who  'I' 
am!" 

''No,  m,"  answered  Amy  frankly. 
"Are  you  any  of  Uncle  C^Uua's 
family  f  *' 

"  Not  asactly.  r<ni  are  though;  see 
how  good  I  am  at  gneasing." 

"fiow<2ie^yo«flnditout9" 

"  Tou  qpoke  of  Mr.  Orolius  as  your 
uncle,"  and  this  wonderful  diviner  of 
family  ties  laughed  merrily. 

"Oh,  yes,  so  I  did,"  said  Amy, 
blushing  at  her  dulness.  "But  then 
rm  not  one  of  uncle's  relatives ;  we're 
only  connected  by  nuyriage.  I  belong 
to  Aunt  Jeannette." 

"Tou  do,  eh?  Well,  she's  a  veiy 
nice  person  to  belong  to*  I  .don't  be- 
lieve your  auntie  knows  that  you're 
wandering  about  at  tiiis  time  in  the 
morning,  does  6he  ?  " 

^''i[a^  sir;  she's  not  up  yet." 

*' You're  a  very  early  riser,  my 
diild.  ify-tbe-by,  when  did  you  ar- 
rive t  It  seems  to  me  I've  never  seen 
yon  about  h^re  before." 

"I  presume  not,  sir.  I  came  only 
on  Monday." 

"  Monday  f  Bless  me  I  Have  you 
been  shut  up  in  the  house  all  this 
timet" 

"I  was  waiting  for  my  new  dress; 
Aunt  Jeannette  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  tbe  old  one,  and  it  took  aU  this 
while  to  get  another  made." 

The  Beast  sorveyed  Beauty  from 
head  to  foot,  it  was  probably  the  first 
time  he  had  noticed  the  mariEcd  fea- 
ture of  her  costume,  and  he  hesitated 
a  little  before  asking  any  more  ques- 
tiotts.  Amy  relieved  her  mind  by 
volnnteeriBg  some  information: 

"Papa  was  buried  last  week,  and 
ourbome  wasallbrQicenup;  sa    so 
Fvo  come  to  Uve  here." 

Tears  rose  to  each  eye  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  hastened  to  brush  them  awsy. 
Her  companion  noticed  tbe  move- 
ment. 

"There,  there^"  he  said  kindly, 
taking  a  seat  beside  her.  "  We  won't 
taa&  any  mora  about  it   iiM  makaa 
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you  cry.  I  live  here  all  by  myself,  and 
see  so  few  young  people  that  I  sup- 
pose I  am  pretty  inquisitive.  You 
must  not  be  offended  with  me.'' 

*^  Oh,  I'm  sure,  sir,  I'm  not  offend- 
ed," excliumed  Amy  with  warmth. 
**  Uncle  Crolius  and  Aunt  Jeannette 
say  so  little,  and  I  miss  papa  so,  that 
I  love  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to." 

"Well,  you  may  talk  to  me  just  as 
much  as  you  please ;  but  fbrst  I  will 
tell  you  my  name,  and  you  may  give 
me  j^ours ;  then  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted. I  am  Major  Hubert  Al- 
lyn." 

**0f  the  army,  sir?  Oh,  that's 
nice.  My  name  is  Amy  Beardon,  and 
my  father  was  a  Colonel." 

**  Colonel  Rcardon,  of  New  York  ?  " 

Amy  nodded. 

"Indeed  I  I  knew.him  well ;  and  a 
braver  officer  or  more  thorough  gen- 
tleman never  breathed." 

"  Were  you  with  him  in  Mexico  ? " 
asked  Amy,  surveying  her  companion. 

"No,  not  in  Mexico,"  answered  the 
Major,  with  a  half  sardonic  glance  at 
himself.  "I  look  like  a  pretty  old 
stager,  I  dare  say,  but  Mexico  was  a 
little  before  my  time." 

"It  wasn't  that,  sir,  but  I  thought 
your  hair " 

"My  hair  —  oh,  yes,"  with  some 
confusion.  *  *  Solitary  brooding  brings 
white  hairs,  now  and  then,  as  well  as 
age.  EUive  you  -any  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, Amy  ? " 

* '  No,  sir ;  my  one  little  brother  died 
while  he  was  stiU  a  baby." 

"  80  you  are  Colonel  Beardon's  only 
daughter,  and  his  pet,  eh?  Well, 
well,  we  ought  to  get  on  finely  to- 
gether. It's  strange,  thou^  I  never 
heard  the  people  here  mention  your 
father's  name." 

Again  the  tears  struggled  to  rise, 
and  Allyn  hastened  to  effect  a  change 
of  base. 

"  About  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Sixteen,  »r." 

"Sixteen,  and  such  a  child's  face  ! 
Why,  you  are  quite  a  young  lady.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  have  been  too  familiar  on 
short  acquaintance.    From  your  hei^t 


and  face  and — and  other  things,  I  took 
you  for  a  little  girl." 

"That's  just  what  they  all  say  when 
I  tell  them  my  age.  I  always  supposed 
I  toa$  a  little  giri  till  I  came  here,  but 
every  one  teUs  me  Fm  a  young  lady." 

"Tlien  dont  pay  any  attention  to 
what  they  say.  Be  a  child  as  long  as 
you  can;  you'll  be  a  grown  woman 
soon  enough,  God  knows." 

And  to  Amy's  ast<mi8hment,  her 
new  friend  followed  these  bitter  words 
by  rising  abruptly  and  limping  away. 
She  watched  him  pass  through  a  part- 
ing in  the  hedge  close  by,  and  enter 
the  door  of  a  little  brown  cottage  she 
had  failed  to  notice  before. 

"He  must  be  our  next  neighbor," 
she  mused.  "  He's  very  nice,  certain- 
ly, but  I  wish  he  wouldn't  be  so  sud- 
den in  his  movements;  he  frightens 
me." 

Beauty  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
saw  anything  nice  in  the  Beast;  most 
persons  considered  him  exceedingly 
ugly,  and  his  queer,  brusque  manners 
repelled  them.  Mrs.  Crolius  was  one 
of  these.  When  her  niece  informed 
her  at  breakfast  that  she  had  met  a 
military  gentleman  down  by  the  river, 
she  responded  pettishly — 

"Major  Allyn  ?  Humph  I  a  gruff, 
unpolished  fellow,  and  not  a  proper 
associate  for  you.  Have  as  little  to  do 
with  him  as  possible,  my  dear." 

"But  he's  such  a  funny,  pleasant 
old  man,"  argued  Amy. 

"Funny  and  pleasant,  perhaps,  if 
one  admires  his  style ;  for  my  own  part 
I  don't.  If  he  were  really  an  old  man, 
one  might  find  an  excuse  for  much 
that  he  does;  but  he's  not  over  thirty- 
six  or  seven  at  most,  and  ought  to 
know  better." 


XL 

Amy  failed  to  see  the  foroe  of  her 
aunt's  objections,  and  hence  consider-^ 
ed  it  no  rin  to  disobey  her  injunction 
and  cultivate  the  Major.  The  latter, 
on  his  side,  seemed  to  find  the  great- 
est enjoyment  in  commimion  with  this 
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miBophkticated  Httle  maiden,  and  the 
twain  used  to  meet  at  ttieir  rendezYOOB 
erery  fihe  morning. 

Tb%  wrens  and  sparrows  looked 
upon  bim  as  a  harmless  creatare,  and 
why  should  not  Amy?  'Hiey  would 
hop  all  about  the  rostic  bench  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  feet,  and  pick  np 
the  crumbs  he  threw  them.  There 
was  a  quaint  wee  squirrel,  too,  that 
would  take  up  his  position  on  a  stump 
close  by,  cock  his  tail  complacently 
over  his  back,  and  crack  the  nuts  his 
benefactor  laid  there,  with  an  air  of 
dignified  satisfaction  and  without  a 
shadow  of  fear.  Mrs.  Crolius  was  a 
late  riser,  and  her  thoughts  at  all  times 
were  too  much  occupied  with  other 
things  to  admit  of  her  paying  much 
attention  to  Amy's  whereabouts ;  hence 
her  moTcments  were  comparatiyely 
unfettered. 

One  day  the  Major  was  narrating  to 
his  little  friend,  at  her  request,  sun- 
dry adventures  in  the  army,  and  tell- 
ing her  the  history  of  some  of  the 
seams  and  scars  with  which  his  face 
was  tattooed. 

**And  not  a  bullet' touched  your 
head  ?  "  exclaimed  Amy  in  surprise. 

**Not  one,"  said  Allyn,  "although 
some  came  yery  near  it." 

*'  Nor  your  heart  either  ?  A  bullet 
in  the  heart  would  kill  a  man,  papa 
said." 

^^Tour  papa  was  quite  correct"; 
and  the  veteran  appeared  much 
amused.  "I  once  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape in  that  quarter." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  an  old- 
fashioned  wallet.  On  one  side  was  a 
gash,  which  penetrated,  however, 
only  as  far  as  the  inner  pocket,  and 
did  not  go  through. 

"A  minie  ball  hit  me  here,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  his  left  breast, 
"and  was  aimed  straight,  too.  But 
it  struck  against  this  wallet,  which  lay 
right  over  my  heart,  and  glanced  off." 

Amy  drew  a  long  breath. 

**  So  the  wallet  saved  your  life  ?  " 

"Yes ;  but  for  that  I  should  not  be 
here  to  bore  you." 

"You  don^t  bore  me,  Major.  How 
U 


often  must  I  tell  you  that  t "  She  ex- 
amined the  wallet  curiously,  and  felt 
its  hardness.  *  *•  But  if  the  ball  cut  into 
one  side,  why  did  it  not  go  all  the  way 
throu^  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Quite  a  philosopher,  I  declare  ! " 
exclaimed  the  Major  with  a  smile. 
"  Well,  it  was  stopped  by  something 
inside." 

"What  was  it  t" 

"A  portrait." 

"Of  one  of  your  comrades  t " 

»*No— of  alady." 

Allyn's  face  clouded  over,  and  he 
bit  his  lip.  Amy  knew  better  than  to 
ask  any  more  questions  on  that  point, 
but  could  not  resist  the  fascinations  of 
the  wallet.  She  turned  it  over  and 
over,  and  then  inquired : 

"  Why  do  you  carry  this  empty  case 
about  with  you  ? " 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Major, 
"that  I  have  a  sort  of  superstition 
about  it.  The  old  thing  has  done  me 
good  service  once ;  it  may  again  some 
day:   who  knows  ? " 

"You  wouldn't  give  it  to  me  then  ? 
I  should  value  it  so  much." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  part  with  it, 
my  child." 

"  Shall  you  ever  use  it  again  ? " 

"Perhaps  so." 

"What  for?" 

"For  carrying  letters  and  such 
things." 

"Whose?    Your  wife's?" 

"1  have  no  wife." 

"No  wife  !  A  great,  grown  man 
like  you,  and  no  wife  I  Dear  me,  why 
haven't  you  one?  Won't  any  one 
have  you  ? " 

"Fm  afraid  not." 

"Did  you  ever  try  ? " 

"Once." 

And  again  Amy  perceived  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  v  The  Major  looked 
so  sad,  so  very,  very  sad,  that  her 
heart  almost  stood  still  within  her. 
Her  poor  little  awe-struck  face  was  up- 
turned toward  her  companion's,  and 
as  he  looked  down  into  it,  his  con- 
science smote  him  that  he  should  have 
allowed  his  own  depression  to  weigh 
so  on  the  child.    He  smiled — ^for  ev^{^ 
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a  Borry  attempt  would  be  better  than 
none — and  said,  with  all  the  gayety  he 
conld  assume: 

«ril  make  a  compact  with  yon, 
Amy.  Ton  shall  keep  the  wallet,  if  yon 
wish,  till  I  call  for  it.  Bat  when  I  re- 
ceive my  first  letter  from  the  woman  I 
want  to  marry,  I  must  have  it  back 
again  to  be  worn  in  its  old  place." 

And  though  it  cost  him  an  effort, 
he  clasped  the  book  and  tossed  it  care- 
lessly into  her  lap. 

"And  now  we  must  Say  good-by, 
for  there  goes  your  auntie's  breakfast 
bell,  and  you'll  be  late  unless  you 
hurry." 

Amy  grasped  her  treasure  and  skip- 
ped off  toward  the  house,  while  the 
Major  drew  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  started  for  a  meditative  stroU 
along  the  shore.  **• 

Yes,  my  dears,  there  is  no  denying 
facts.  Beauty  was  as  artless  a  child 
as  ever  lived,  and  never  dreamed  that 
her  daily  trystings  were  solemn  affairs. 
Love  is  in  some  hearts  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  manifold  stages  of  being; 
with  Beauty  it  had  reached  the  "fil- 
ial "  point,  but  the  Beast  had  advanced 
a  step  further — he  already  regarded 
himself  an  "  elder  brother." 

The  suumier  and  autumn  wore  slow- 
ly away.  For  Amy  the  bright  spots 
in  life  at  Beechwood  were  the  hours 
passed  in  company  with  her  soldier 
friend.  She  soon  found  the  scope  of 
her  enjoyment  much  enlarged.  Major 
Ailyn  had  paid  Mrs.  Crolius  a  ceremo- 
nious visit  one  morning,  during  which 
he  so  contrived  to  insinuate  himself 
into  that  lady's  favor  as  to  draw  from 
her  a  subsequent  admission  that 
"  something — she  could  not  tell  what 
— ^had  effected  a  wonderful  change  in 
their  neighbor's  manners.  The  old 
boorishness  had  disappeared  to  a  great 
degree,  and  but  for  his  scarred  and 
battered  physique,  he  might  now  make 
a  very  respectable  figure  in  society." 
A  second  call  ended  in  her  consenting 
that  Amy  might  now  and  then  drive 
with  him  in  his  gig— a  peimission 
which  delighted  its  recipients  beyond 
my  prosaic  powers  to  describe. 


Ah,  those  drives  I  Those  long, 
shady  saunterings  along  the  river  bank 
behind  the  Major's  Dobbin  !  Often, 
very  often,  has  Amy  gone  back  to 
them  on  memory's  wings,  since  Beech- 
wood  has  become  a  vision  of  the  past. 
How  many  childish  confidences  were 
poured  into  the  repository  of  that  " 
great,  soldierly  heart  none  but  the 
trees,  and  the  pebbles  on  the  shore, 
and  the  little  waves  that  were  bom 
and  died  with  the  passing  seconds, 
could  ever  tell,  and  they  are  the  best 
of  secret  keepers.  The  ear  that  found 
harmony  in  the  hoarse  din  of  battle 
became  as  soft  and  tender  as  an  in- 
fant's when  bent  to  catch  the  music  of 
that  gentle,  girlish  voice.  Verily,  my 
dears,  those  drives  worked  wonders 
with  both  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Well,  the  winds  grew  chillier,  and 
the  rains  more  frequent,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crolius  began  their  preparations 
for  an  early  departure  to  their  city  resi- 
dence. It  was  decided  in  a  confer- 
ence between  them,  that  as  Colonel 
Beardon  had  never  been  intimate  with  . 
the  family,  and  had  scarcely  mingled  in 
their  circle,  the  claims  of  relationship 
would  not  extend  so  far  as  to  require 
his  sister  to  continue  her  mourning  or 
absent  herself  from  society^;  and  Amy, 
although  her  inclinations  were  averse, 
yet  knew  so  little  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  that  she  succumbed  to  the  su- 
perior judgment  of  her  elders,  and 
submitted  to  be  changed  from  a  som- 
bre little  moth  into  a  winter  butterfly. 

On  the  day  of  her  departure  from 
Beechwood  Mrs.  Crolius  rose  early, 
and  employed  Amy  so  briskly  till 
breakfast  time  that  she  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  rendezvous  for  a 
farewell  with  the  Major.  At  the 
depot,  however,  she  met  him,  and 
stifling  a  rising  something  in  her  thro^ 
bade  him  a  brave  good-by.  Her  aunt 
supplemented  this  with  a  politely  ex- 
pressed hope  that  if  he  came  to  New 
York  during  the  winter,  he  would  call, 
to  which  his  only  response  was  an 
equally  polite  "Thank  you."  The 
train  arrived  and  the  ladies  entered  a 
car;   the  whistle  shrieked ;lj{9  bell 
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flonnded,  and  if  Amy  had  looked  out 
of  the  window,  she  would  have  seen 
the  veteran  stand  like  a  sentinel  watch- 
ing tin  the  last  car  passed  out  of  sight. 
The  Beast  was  left  alone  to  pine  for 
Beauty. 


m. 

It  was  a  brilliant  season  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  Mrs.  Crolius  was  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  fashionable 
world.  The  advent  of  one  who  occu- 
pied a  daughter's  position  in  her  fami- 
ly was  hailed  with  delight  by  her 
host  of  admirers,  as  it  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  paying  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  elder  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  younger  lady. 

Among  those  who  most  frequented 
the  house  was  one  Willis  Pendhurst,  a 
young  man  of  excellent  family  and  en- 
viable income,  who  was  always  assured 
of  a  welcome  from  the  hostess,  and 
regarded  by  the  hostess's  niece,  in  her 
innocent  way,  without  disfavor. 

Pendhurst  was  not  a  **  susceptible  " 
man;  he  had' suffered  sieges  from  a 
thousand  different  quarters,  but  had 
sustained  his  own  without  a  suspicion 
of  damage.  Society  had  set  him  down 
as  belle-proof.  He  was  charmed,  from 
the  moment  of  his  presentation,  with 
Amy's  simplicity  and  nah)eU.  To  a 
man  educated,  as  he  had  been,  in  the 
fashionable  world,  she  was  a  rare  curi- 
osity. He  studied  her  and  wondered, 
and  wonder  sent  him  back  for  further 
study.  Acquaintance  gave  place  to 
an  honest  sort  of  friendship,  which  she 
reciprocated;  but  there  they  remain- 
ed; every  movement  of  his  toward 
something  further  was  met  by  her  with 
— ^not  repulsion  perhaps,  but  calm  in- 
difference. His  victory,  if  victory  it 
were  destined  to  prove,  must  be  the 
work  of  time;  he  saw  that  from  the 
outset. 

Amy,  meanwhile,  was  totally  uncon- 
scious that  any  effort  was  in  progress 
to  win  her  hearts  She  saw  in  Mr. 
Pendhurst  only  a  pleasant  companion, 
who  put  her  more  at  ease  than  the 


other  gentlemen  with  whom  she  was 
brought  in  contact.  Her  mind  was 
not  of  the  analytic  order;  she  never 
studied  anything;  whatever  were  her 
notions,  they  came  by  inttdtion  rather 
than  by  any  process  of  judgment.  It 
is  true  she  sometimes  instituted  com- 
parisons, but  they  were  always  between 
her  new  friends  and  the  old  one  whose 
image  was  constantly  present  with  her 
— ^the  Major. 

One  afternoon  she  was  returning 
alone  from  an  informal  call,  and  as 
she  drew  near  .the  house  observed  a 
gentleman  descending  the  steps.  His 
back  was  turned,  but  from  the  gray 
hair,  the  taU  figure,  the  missing  arm 
and  halting  gait,  she  recognized  him 
without  difficulty.  Hurrying  forward, 
she  presented  herself  at  his  side  just  as 
he  was  moving  away. 

"Oh,  Major  1"  she  cried  joyfully, 
"isitreaUyyou?" 

**  Beyond  a  perad venture,  Amy," 
answered  the  gruff,  familiar  voice. 
And  forgetful  of  her  aunt's  many  lec- 
tures on  street  etiquette.  Amy  seized 
the  few  remaining  fingers  in  both  her 
hands,  and  shook  them  heartily,  while 
her  eyes  sought  the  Major's,  and  both 
pairs  glistened  with  unaffected  delight. 

**^ Shall  we  return  to  the  house?" 
asked  Allyn,  as  soon  as  the  first  expla- 
nations were  over. 

*'By  no  means,"  exclaimed  Amy. 
**  I  have  longed  for  another  stroll  with 
you,  and  our  parlors  are  too  grand, 
and  dreary,  and  uninviting  by  day- 
light. Let  us  walk  together— unless 
you  are  tired." 

**  Never  too  tired  to  walk  with  you, 
my  child ;  but  am  I  exactly  a  fitting 
companion  for  such  an  elegant  young 
lady?  Your  friends  will  think  you 
have  shouldered  a  hospital." 

**Let  them  think  what  they  please; 
I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,"  answered 
the  girl  proudly. 

*'  Good  !  the  self-same  Amy,  I  see. 
The  gay  world  has  not  spoiled  you  t " 

"The  gay  world  \b  not  likely  to 
make  much  of  an  effort.  It  finds  me 
too  weak  a  disciple." 

Thus  they  chatted  as  they  walke^{^ 
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Many  of  Amy's  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ances raised  their  hats  politely,  bat 
cast  inquiring  glances  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  their  eyes  at  the  veteran.  Miss 
Beardon  was  a  person  of  singular 
tastes,  remarked  some ;  they  could  not 
understand  her  eccentricities. 

Before  parting  the  Major  ventured  a 
suggestion. 

'*I  have  been  very  lonely  since  you 
left  Beechwood,**  he  said.  "Why 
have  I  not  heard  from  you  ? " 

"Heard  from  me?"  asked  Amy  in 
surprise.     "How?" 

"By  mail,  of  course.  Cannot  you 
spare  an  hour  now  and  then  to  write 
to  your  old  confidant  ? " 

"Dear  me  I  Would  it  be  proper? 
Auntie  has  done  nothing  but  upbraid 
me  all  winter  for  what  she  calls  *  shock- 
ing improprieties'  with  gentlemen;  I 
am  so  wofully  ignorant  I " 

"Would  I  propose  it  if  it  were  not 
Tight  ? " 

That  settled  it,  and  she  went  home 
turning  over  in  her  mind  the  question 
what  she  should  write  about.  The 
Major  was  not  a  "society  man,"  and 
there  was  really  nothing  going  on  in 
her  little  world  except  balls,  and  re- 
ceptions, and  theatre  parties. 

For  three  weeks  she  thought  of  lit- 
tle else;  composition  was  something 
she  had  never  been  accustomed  to. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  however, 
she  had  succeeded  in  penning  the  fol- 
lowing effusion : 

"  Dbab  Majob:  I  fear  you  will  find 
me  a  poor  correspondent.  You  take 
the  papers  and  know  all  the  news  that 
uncle  talks  about.  Auntie*s  conver- 
sation is  of  the  fashionable  kind,  and 
that  would  not  interest  you.  If  you 
were  here,  I  could  say  a  great  many 
things  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  put 
down  in  a  letter. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  think  of  now,  ex- 
cept that  I  wish  I  were  back  with  you 
at  Beechwood. 

"Yours  aflEectionately, 

"Amy  Rbasdoh." 

A  very  fanny  little  letter,  was  it 


not,  my  dears  ?  But  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  everything  except  years 
Beauty  was  not  much  better  than  a 
baby,  and  this  was  almost  her  first 
epistolary  effort.  Those  that  follow- 
ed, to  the  number  of  two  or  three,  I 
shall  not  give  you  here;  they  were 
childish  and  natural,  but  longer. 

The  ISeast  answered  this  missive  by 
due  course  of  malL  His  letter  was 
full  of  tender,  kind  expressions,  that 
made  Beauty  cry  a  little,  and  gave 
her,  for  some  time,  a  distaste  for  even 
such  pleasant  companionship  as  Mr. 
Pendhurst's.  Toward  the  close  occur- 
red this  passage : 

"Have  you  my  old  wallet  still  ?  If 
30,  please  send  it  up  by  post.  I  have 
something  now  to  put  into  it." 

And  Beauty  wondered  what  he 
meant* 


IV. 

Bfbino  came  again,  and  as  the  days 
grew  longer  and  warmer  the  task  of 
packing  began.  Mrs.  Crolius  was  dis- 
posed to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in 
the  country  as  early  as  possible  this 
year,  for  the  winter  season  had  been 
an  unusually  busy  one,  and  she  was 
quite  worn  out.  At  her  invitation, 
Willis  Pendhurst  accompanied  the 
family  to  their  country  seat  for  a  fort- 
night's visit.  He  rejoiced ;  but  Amy 
had  her  secret  misgivings,  which 
proved  by  no  meuDis  groundless;  for, 
as  he  was  an  early  riser,  his  presence 
at  Beechwood  prevented  those  longed- 
for  meetings  with  the  Major  at  the 
rendezvous  by  the  river  bank.  The 
end  was  not  yet,  however.  Aunt 
JeanneUe  fired  Amy's  hitherto  submis- 
sive spirit  by  a  notification  that  she 
must  decline  her  old  friend's  atten- 
tions if  he  continued  to  press  them 
this*  summer. 

"Isn't  it  too  bad  I "  the  girl  mur- 
mured to  herself.  "  She  lets  me  drive 
with  Mr.  Pendhurst  as  much  as  I 
please;  but  the  Major !" 

And  her  unworldly  heart,  not  ap- 
preciating the  force  of  this  distinction, 
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gave  a  rebelHous  flatter,  and  her  little 
fists  were  clenebed  iayolnntarily;  but 
she  saw  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

One  morning  the  yoang  New  York- 
er had  stretched  himself  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet,  and  obtained  her  permis- 
sion to  smoke.  It  was  his  last  day  at 
Beechwood,  and  he  was  resolved  that 
it  should  be  a  dedsire  one.  If  imder- 
neoth  all  this  childish,  unsophisticated 
exterior  Amy  reidly  bad  a  heart,  he 
determined  to  find  it,  and  know  to 
whom  it  belonged.  His  conversation 
was  aecordingly  somewhat  sentiment- 
al and  above  her  range ;  so  that  a  keen 
sense  of  relief  mingled  with  her  natu- 
ral happiness  as  she  observed  the  Ma- 
jor approaching.  Allyn  had  called, 
as  he  stfll  did  now  and  then,  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  all  the  family, 
and  have  a  few  moments'  talk  with 
Amy  if  she  chanced  to  be  alone.  He 
looked  vexed  and  disappointed  when 
he  saw  Pendhurst  so  close  to  her,  and 
enjoying  that  familiarity  of  converse 
from  which  he  was  now  cut  off.  Pei^ 
haps  this  accounted  for  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  old  oddity  in  his  bearmg  for 
the  short  time  he  stayed;  and  after 
the  necessary  formalities  he  trumped 
up  some  paltry  excuse  and  limped  away. 

**  Unfortunate  case,  that  of  Allyn7s, " 
remarked  Willis  sententiously. 

"He's  a  very  nice  man  though,** 
answered  Amy  stoutly — "a very  nice 
man  indeed.*' 

•'Yes,  he  has  every  excuse  for  hU 
peculiar  maimers^  if  one  is  inclined  to 
be  charitable." 

"Why,  did  you  know  him  before 
you  met  him  here  t  ^ 

"Slightly.  Pre  been  acquainted 
with  his  history,  however,  for  some 
years." 

"Oh,  do  teU  it  to  me,"  cried  Amy, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  an  animation 
tliat  bewitehed  her  admirer  more  thou 
ever. 

"Certainly,  if  yott  core  to  hear  it 
There's  little  to  be  told,  but  irhat 
theiiB  iv  is  reaHy  very  romantic.  He 
waa  a  good  deal  of  a  ladies'  man  at 
oae  time,  and  iraa  engaged  to  a  noted 
beOo  when  the  war  bn^  out.    I  in- 


cline to  think  it  was  more  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  families, 
though,  than  anything  else.  As  a 
West  Point  graduate,  he  entered  the 
army  a  lieutenant.  His  record  was 
fine;  in  eveiy  engagement  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  finally  came  home 
a  major.  But  he  bought  his  honors 
at  a  fearful  cost;  his  wounds  have 
made  him  anything  but  a  pleasant  ob- 
ject to  look  upon ;  and  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  Dulcinea,  it 
is  said  she  fainted  with  disgust,  and 
sent  him  his  dismissal  two  hours 
later."  And  he  snapped  the  ashei 
from  his  cigar,  with  a  sidewise  glance. 

Amy  gasped. 

"  It  soured  him  somewhat,  and  has 
given  him  a  disinclination  for  the  soci- 
ety of  the  sex." 

Still  Amy  did  not  reply.  Pendhurst 
was  determined  to  have  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  her  lips.    ^ 

"  You  would  not  treat  a  man  so  who 
loved  you?"  he  asked,  very  tender- 
ly, but  without  looking  up. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  eotdd  not,"  an- 
swered Amy  in  a  choked  voice. 

Pendhurst  stared  at  her  in  surprise. 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"Well,  well,"  thought  he,  "I  am 
more  of  an  orator  than  I  supposed. 
Fve  told  that  stoiy  to  a  dozen  girls 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect. 
I  must  have  put  more  pathos  into  it 
this  time." 

Poor,  vain  Pendhurst !  It  was  not 
your  eloquence  that  called  forth  those 
tearsr;  it  was  the  sickening  horror  of  a 
pure  young  heart  when  it  is  first 
awakened  to  the  world's  duplicity. 

And  now  you  win  not  be  surprised, 
my  dears,  when  I  tell  you  that  Beauty 
received  an  offer  that  very  day  of  a 
hand  which  was  not  the  Beast's;  nor 
when  I  add  that  the  individual  who  so 
honored  her  returned  to  New  York  by 
the  evening  train  disconsotfttef. 


Aw,  frightened  and  bewildered  at 
tiiia  her  first  experience  of  tfaeiealHie|^T 
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of  life,  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
for  comfort.  A  woman's  instinct  im- 
pelled her  to  seek  her  pillow  and  pour 
her  soul  out  there— in  other  words,  to 
have  a  good  cry.  Her  second  impulse 
was  to  seek  the  Major,  and  on  that 
she  acted. 

She  started  toward  his  cottage ;  all 
was  quiet  about  the  garden,  and  she 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  housekeep- 
er told  her  that  her  master  had  gone 
out  walking  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  she  had  never  known  him  to  stay 

so  late  before.     She  feared Oh, 

mercy  !    What's  that  ? 

Amy  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  beheld  several  men  coming 
up  the  walk  carrying  between  them  an 
object  stretched  upon  a  rude  litter. 
Both  women  sprang  forward,  but  were 
waved  away  by  the  bearers,  one  of 
whom  left  his  post  to  tender  an  ex- 
planation. Major  Allyn,  he  said,  had 
been  badly  hurt  in  trying  to  stop  a 
runaway  horse.  It  was  a  rash  attempt 
— ^very ;  for  the  poor  gentleman  was  a 
cripple,  and  the  brute  made  quick  work 
of  it;  but  he  was  perfectly  fearless 
— a  soldier  every  inch  of  him.  The 
ladies  had  better  keep  away,  for  the 
doctor  was  coming  just  behind,  and  he 
would  want  to  see  him  first. 

Another  bearer  now  advanced,  and 
with  a  respectful  bow,  handed  Amy 
sometliing  which  he  said  iiad  been 
picked  up  near  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster: it  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  pocket  of  the  injured  man. 

She  grasped  the  article  with  trem- 
bling hands,  and  hurried  to  her  room 
— ^it  was  the  leathern  wallet. 

Ought  she  to  open  it  9  She  hesi- 
tated. Its  contents  might  be  sacred; 
presumably  their  owner  intended  them 
for  no  eyes  but  bis  own.  She  laid  the 
treasure  carefully  away  in  her  drawer, 
and  moved  towu*d  the  door,  but  with 
her  hand  on  the  knob  paused  again. 
Some  irresistible  impulse  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  seized  her,  and  securing 
privacy  by  lock  and  bolt,  she  turned 
bock  into  the  room.  The  wallet  was 
removed  from  its  hiding  place.  With 
desire  crying  *'  Tea  "  and  conscience 


*'Ko/'  she  unfastened  the  clasp.  A 
little  packet  tied  with  a  ribbon  rolled 
out  upon  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up 
and  read  the  inscription :  '*  To  be  sent 
at  my  death,  unopened,  to  Miss  Amy 
Beardon,  Beechwood«"  With  a  faint 
cry  she  broke  the  knot  and  found — 
her  letters. 

But  stop  !  There  was  something 
more ;  a  slip  of  paper,  heretofore  un- 
noticed. It  was  addressed  to  herself, 
and  ran  thus: 

**  Well  as  I  have  loved  you,  Amy,  I 
had  nothing  in  life  to  lay  at  your  feet 
save  a  scarred,  dismembered  body  and 
a  half-crushed  heart.  They  were  too 
mean  an  offering  to  make  you  then ; 
but  now  that  death  has  thrown  his 
kindly  mantle  over  all,  the  thought  of 
what  you  have  been  to  me  may  bring 
you  some  trifling  gratification. 

*'I  have  seen  you  weep  for  others. 
Can  you  spare  one  little  tear,  my  dar- 
ling, for  poor 

'^HUBBBT  I" 

It  is  said  that  men  have  grown  old 
and  gray  in  a  night.  In^  single  min- 
ute Amy  Beardon  merged  from  chUd- 
life  into  womanhood. 

All  the  events  of  the  year  that  was 
gone  passed  like  a  dream  before  her 
mental  vision.  She  saw  herself  seated 
that  first  morning  on  the  rustic  bench 
by  the  river;  she  heard  the.  Major's 
voice ;  she  turned  and  looked  up  into 
his  honest  eyes.  Memory  followed 
memory;  scene  trod  upon  the  heels  of 
scene.  The  old  wallet;  the  story  of 
his  marvellous  escape ;  shadowy  glimp- 
ses of  his  former  life;  the  compact; 
the  long  summer  drives;  the  sad  fare- 
well; the  meeting  in  the  city;  the  let- 
ters; the  wallet  again;  the  return  to 
Beechwood;  the  accident — ^it  was  all 
one  long  connected  chain,  and  every 
mystery  was  explained. 

In  another  minute  a  resolution  was 
formed. 

As  fast  as  her  feet  would  cany  her, 
she  made  her  way  to  the  cottage,  and 
demanded  admittance  at  the  sick-room 
door.    They  told  her^^e  hadr  better 
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wait.  The  doctor  had  jost  left,  pro- 
nouncing the  case  not  diangerous ;  no 
bones  were  broken;  the  patient  had 
been  stunned  and  badly  bruised,  but 
would  be  out  again  in  a  few  days. 

Then  she  summoned  all  her  ner^e, 
and  said  boldly: 

^^  Bat  Imuit  eater,    lamhishe^thed' 
mfef' 

All  present  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, but  she  flinched  not,  and  one  by 
one  they  modestly  withdrew,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  enter  the  chamber 
alone. 

The  light  was  very  dim,  and  the 
wounded  man  lay  on  a  bed  in  the 
further  comer,  breathing  heavily. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  opened 
them  languidly  as  Amy  approached. 

"You're  sure  the  boy  is  safe  ? "  he 
asked  faintly,  his  mind  reverting  im- 
mediately to  the  runaway. 

**  Oh,  yes, "  replied  Amy  softly,  prac- 
tising her  first  act  of  prevarication. 

Allyn  could  not  turn  his  head  with 
ease,  but  his  eyes  moved  restlessly  to 
and  fro.  The  voice  had  a  strange  ef- 
fect upon  him. 

"Come  nearer,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
see  you." 

The  girl  drew  close  to  the  bedside 
and  knelt  down. 

"  Qood  heaven  I  Amy,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"Beyond  a  perad venture,  Major," 
she  responded,  accompanying  her  quo- 
tation with  a  playful  smile. 

"Why  are  you  here,  child  ?" 

"Where  should  your  wife  be  but 
here?" 

She  felt  the  blood  rising  to  her  face, 
and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"My  wife  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Stop  !  Hold  up  your  head  and  look  at 
me  !    You  dont " 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  though,"  she 
cried,  interrupting;  and  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck  she  buried  her 


face  close  beside  his  on  the  pillow,  and 
let  it  nestle  there. 

Words  were  unnecessary;  love  join- 
ed their  souls  without  an  explanation. 

They  were  silent  a  long,  long  time. 
Then  a  pained  expression  crossed  the 
invalid's  face. 

"Amy,  darling,  Fve  a  long  story 
to  tell  you  before  I  shall  have  any 
right " 

"Hush,  love!  I  know  all— every 
word." 

"And  you  do  not  despise  me  be- 
cause the  cast  me  off  ? " 

"Despise  you,  Hubert ! " 

Two  little  fingers  were  laid  depre- 
catingly  across  his  lips,  leaving  just 
room  enough  between  them  for  a  kiss. 

And  the  deepening  twilight  brought 
no  gloom  to  those  fond  lovers;  for 
their  hearts  were  lighted  by  the  mys- 
tic, the  nameless,  the  all-pervading 
Spirit  of  Peace. 

So  there,  my  dears,  is  the  end  of  my 

story ;  they  lived  in Excuse  me, 

did  you  speak  ? 

Wants  a  finishing  touch,  eh  ? 

Well,  when  last  I  visited  this  happy 
pair  Beauty  was  as  plump  and  rosy  a 
little  matron  as  ever  you  saw,  and  Hu- 
bert, junior,  was  the  perfect  image  of 
his  mamma. 

And  the  Beast  ? 

Oh,  to  many  outsiders,  dear,  he  ia 
still  a  Beast;  his  transformation  must 
of  course  be  very  graduaL  There's 
where  we  have  to  mend  the  f  aiiy  tale. 
In  stories  such  things  take  place  in  an 
instant:  Presto  I  change  I— a  furry 
hide  becomes  soft  purple  and  fine  lin- 
en ;  whereas  in  real  life  tiiat's  hardly 
natural.  However,  in  this  case,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope.  If  Beauty 
cant  quite  conjure  him  into  a  hand- 
some prince,  she  will  at  least  make  a 
very  presentable  Beast  of  him. 

FSAKCIB  ELLOfOTOV  LbUFP. 
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^  ^  rpHE  Dutch  hare  taken  Hol- 
J.  land  "  is  a  jocular  phrase  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  news  to  tell. 
Bat  the  jest  unintentionally  expresses 
a  notable  fact;  for  the  Dutch  have  by 
force  wrested  Holland  from  the  wtfters, 
and  maintain  their  hard-won  con- 
quest only  by  indomitable  obstinacy 
and  persistent  labor  from  generation 
to  generation;  and  they  are  at  this 
moment  undertaking  the  most  im- 
portant single  conquest  which  they 
have  ever  made  from  their  arch-ene- 
my. This  is  the  drainage  of  the 
Zuyder  IZee,  a  gulf  wrested  within 
historic  times  by  the  North  Sea  from 
tiie  land.  For  unknown  ages  the 
Scheldt,  the  Neuse,  and  the  Rhine 
have  been  bringing  down  the  soil  from 
their  course,  and  pushing  it  in  great 
mud  banks  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
fierce  ocean  fought  against  the  inta- 
sion,  contesting  it  foot  by  foot.  At 
length  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  was 
established  between  the  contending 
forces.  A  fringe  of  low  sand-hills 
was  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  which 
prevented  the  further  advance  of  the 
mud  banks,  and  behind  which  the  riv- 
ers were  sdll  at  woric,  bringing  down 
the  fresh  soil  and  spreading  it  slowly 
over  thousands  of  square  miles.  Slow- 
ly the  mud  banks  grew  into  patchea 
of  solid  laad,  interspersed  with 
swamps  and  lagoons,  and  at  last  be- 
came fit  for  the  hatMtation  of  man. 

If  we  may  beMeve  the  ancient  le- 
gends, the  first  inhabitants  came  from 
a  country  called  Frieslaad,  **  the  Free 
Land,"  in  India,  one  of  those  overrun 
by  Alexaad^  the  Qreat  about  three 
centuries  before  tbe  birth  oi  pur 
Saviour.  Frisco,  Saxo,  and  Bruno, 
three  brothers,  princes  of  Friesland, 
embarked  their  followers  on  three 
hundred  great  ships,  and  sailed  away 
in  search  of  a  new  home.  After  voy- 
aging eighteen  years,  during  which 
they  must  have  skirted  Arabia  and  the 


eastern  coast  of  Africa,  rounded  the 
Cape  of  G6od  Hope,  sailed  up  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany, 
fifty-eigbt  of  the  vessels  found  them- 
selves in  the  wild  North  Sea.  A  ^torm 
now  dispersed  the  fleet;  thirty  of  the 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  the 
three  princes,  entered  an  estuary,  down 
which  they  sailed  a  few  leagues.  The 
crews  disembarked,  took  possession  of 
the  vacant  region,  erected  a  temple  in 
honor  of  Stavo,  their  chief  deity,  and 
built  a  town,  which  they  called 
Stavoren.  This  town,  which  in  time 
grew  to  be  of  great  note,  still  has  its 
place  on  the  map,  although  it  is  now 
a  hamlet  with  barely  a  hundred  mean 
houses.  Two  of  tbe  brothers  pushed 
inland;  Saxo  founded  the  Saxon 
States,  and  Bruno  built  a  town  which 
he  named  after  himself,  the  modem 
Brunswick.  Frisco  remained  behind, 
calling  his  dominione  Friesland,  after 
his  old  Indian  home.  What  purports 
to  be  a  list  of  his  descendants  and 
successors,  reaching  down  eleven  centu- 
ries, to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  is 
still  extant.  The  perfect  authenticity 
of  this  may  fairly  be  questioned  from 
the  longevity  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
persons.  Thus  Friseo  is  said  to  have 
reigned  sixty-eight  years;  Adel»  his 
son,  ninety-four,  and  Azinga,  his 
grandson^  eighty  years.  How  much 
of  truth  may  be  embodied  in  this 
legend  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  but  it 
is  curious  as  evincing  a  belief  in  tbe 
Indian  origin  of  the  European  peoples, 
long  before  the  idea  was  dreamed  of 
by  ethnologists  and  philologians. 

Friesland,  the  whole  northem  part 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  emerges  into  the  clear  light  of 
Roman  history  about  half  a  century 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  As  yet  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  not, 
and  the  whole  region  now  covered  \}j 
its  waters,  and  far  to  the  south  and 
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east,  was  a  dense  forest,  in  which  bears 
and  wolves  disputed  with  man  the 
scanty  resources  derived  from  hunting 
and  fishing.  '  In  the  centre  was  a  lake 
called  by  the  people  the  Ylie,  Latin- 
ized into  Flevo,  which  received  the 
waters  of  the  Yecht,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Amstel,  discharging  them  into  the 
North  Sea  by  a  river,  called  by  the 
Bomansthe  Fletum.  No  people  was 
too  poor  to  be  beneath  the  Roman  lust 
for  conquest,  aaid  here  they  found  no 
mean  antagonists.  About  10  B.  C. 
the  Roman  commander  Drusus  invaded 
Friesland.  To  facilitate  military  ope- 
rations he  dug  a  canal,  by  which  the 
waters  of  one  arm  of  the  Rhine  were 
turned  into  the  Yssel  and  thence  into 
Lake  Flevo,  which  begaa  slowly  to 
enlarge  itself,  overflowing  its  low  shores 
upon  all  sides,  and  its  outlet,  the 
Flevum,grew  to  be  a  navigable  stream. 
The  Frisons,  whom  Drusus  found  so 
poor  that  he  imposed  upon  them  only 
a  small  tribute  of  bullock  hides  for 
the  use  of  his  armies^  grew  rich  and 
prosperous  under  the  emperors^  and 
came  to  be  among  the  bravest  and 
most  trusted  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
axmies,  their  sovereigns  bearing  suc- 
cessively the  titles  of  prince,  duke, 
aind  later  of  King  of  Friesland,  the 
Flevum  being  the  western  boundary 
of  their  dominion,  beyond  which  the 
country  received  the  name  of  Holland^ 
"The  HoUow  Land,"  while  further 
south  it  was  in  time  ''styled  Bet  Ade, 
*'The  Good  Meadow,"  which  became 
Latinized  into  Batavia;  but  all  the  in- 
habitants were  of  kindred  stock ;,  quite 
distinct  from  the  Celtie  races  south  of 
them,  and  all  of  them  the  progeait(Htt 
of  the  people  whicb  wa  now  eall  the 
Dutch. 

After  the  overthirow  of  the  Bomaa 
empire,  the  Friesfamdenr  were  in  f m» 
quent  warfare  with  the  Frankiah  »oii^ 
aichs  OB  the  Rhine,  and  Charles  Maartel 
undertook  to  subjugaite  his  troubles 
some  nei|^b«  Radbok,  King  of  Friw- 
land,  whose  capital  was  atHedemUik, 
eoce  a  great  city,  nowa  decayed  town 
of  3,000  inhabitants,  but  possessing 
iUke  ruins  d  an  oU  casUe,  which  the 


people  suppose  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Radbok.  The  victor 
demanded  that  Radbok  and  his  peo- 
ple should  embrace  Christianity.  The 
King  was  standing  by  the  baptismal 
font,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sens  was  on 
the  point  of  pouring  the  sanctifying 
water  on  his  head  when  a  sudden 
thought  struck  the  old  heathen. 
"Where  now,"  he  asked,  "are  the 
great  kings,  my  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
died  unbaptized  ? "  "In hell,  beyond 
doubt,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  Then," 
said  the  King,  turning  away, "  I  think  I 
would  rather  go  where  all  my  noble  an- 
cestors are  than  follow  the  little  troop 
who  have  gone  to  heaven."  He  re- 
mained a  heathen,  but  his  son  and  his 
8on*s  son,  who  ruled  after  him,  were 
Christians.  The  next  monarch,  Rad- 
bok II.,  went  back  to  heathenism, 
tore  down  the  churches,  rebuilt  the 
pagan  temples,  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, and  finally,  in  759,  put  to  death 
St.  Boniface  and  fifty  of  his  clergy. 
CharlemagXM,  not  yet  emperor,  made 
war  upon  him^  and  in  775  drove  him 
from  his  kingdom,  which  he  annexed 
to  his  own  dominions,  making  it  a 
free  province,  and  permitting  the 
Frisons  tochoose  their  governor.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Radbok  established 
himself  in  what  is  now  North  Holland, 
and  his*  grandson,  Thierry,  became 
Count  of  Holland,  while  another  son 
obtained  the  lordship  of  Egmont,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family 
of  that  name  who  played  such  con- 
spicuous parts  in  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Frisons  and  Ba- 
tovii,  who  were  in  time  to  be  styled 
the  Dutch,  now  began  ta  settle  down 
as  an  industrious  people,  and  finaUy  set 
about  theij?  great  work  of  "taking 
Hoiland,"  by  cutting  down  the  forests, 
diking  in  the  sluggish  streams,  and 
taransforming  the  swamps  and  morass- 
es into  meadow*  and  ploughed  fields. 
Bciti  during  fdl  these  centuries  the 
fleree  Nortii  Sea  was  incessantly  ehaf- 
ing  against  tiie  sand-hills  whichshut 
it  out  from  the  HoUow  Land,,  e^er  and 
anon  breokiiBg  e<ver  them  and  inuiK 
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innndationfl  are  recorded,  notable 
among  which  are  those  of  1230  and 
1277.  But  the  greatest  of  all  took 
place  in  1287,  when  the  sea,  driven  by 
a  fierce  north  wind^  broke  through  the 
barriers  all  along  the  north  coast,  and 
swept  southward,  deluging  the  whole 
region  for  a  space  of  forty  miles  square, 
uniting  with  Lake  Flevo,  and  forming 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Li  this  inundation  it 
is  said  that  a  hundred  villages  were 
overwhelmed  and  80,000  persons 
drowned. 

The  Zuyder  Zee,  in  its  largest  sense, 
is  80  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  40  miles  in  greatest  breadth. 
Near  the  middle  it  contracts  to  a  width 
of  10  miles,  the  average  breadth  being 
about  80,  so  that  its  area  is  about 
2,400  square  miles,  the  general  shape 
being  something  like  that  of  the  figure 
8.  The  name  is,  however,  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  lower  half,  probably 
occupying  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Lake  Flevo.  It  is  this,  or  rather  the 
larger  part  of  it,  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  drain  and  convert  into  arable 
fields  and  dairy  land. 

llie  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
and  history  of  the  Dutch  people. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  almost  wholly 
shut  out  from  maritime  enterprise,  for 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse  north- 
ward there  was  not  a  single  harbor  on 
the  whole  long  line  of  coast,  until  the 
mouth  of  the  Flevum,  which  was  prob- 
ably between  the  present  islands  of 
yiieland  and  Ter-Schelling.  Stavoren, 
situated  at  the  point  where,  thirty 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  the  river  ex- 
panded into  a  navigable  estuary,  pos- 
sessed considerable  commerce  proba- 
bly as  early  as  the  fifth  centuiy,  and 
early  in  the  ninth  its  hardy  mariners, 
voyaging  northward,  rounded  the  pen- 
insula of  Denmark,  and  passing 
through  the  narrow  sound,  entered  the 
Baltic,  and  opened  a  trade  with  Dant- 
zic,  then  under  the  rale  of  the  E[ing  of 
Denmark,  who  granted  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  free  entry  into  the  port. 
.  Similar  privileges  accorded  by  Sweden 
tmd  Scotland  enabled  Stavoren  to  en- 


ter into  rivalry  with  the  most  prosper- 
ous maritime  cities  of  Europe.  But 
the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
brought  the  North  Sea  down  to  its 
gates,  was  the  ruin  of  Stavoren.  A 
huge  sand-bank  was  fiung  up  at  the 
mouth  of  its  harbor,  and  in  1340  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city  was  over- 
flowed, and  now  lies  beneath  the  shal- 
low waters.  But  the  loss  of  this  port 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
creation  of  new  ones  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  by  the  opening  of  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  between  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  narrow  pen- 
insula of  North  Holland  and  the  island 
of  Texel,  directly  facing  the  shores  of 
England,  and  giving  ready  access  to 
the  open  seas  of  the  world.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Zuyder  Zee  soon  swarmed 
with  herring  and  other  salt-water  fish, 
and  its  shoals  became  the  richest  fish- 
ing banks  in  the  world  until,  long 
after,  those  of  Newfoundland  were  dis- 
covered. Hoorn,  where  there  had 
been  only  half  a  dozen  huts  in  1816, 
grew  in  a  century  into  a  town  of  25,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  sent  out  450  ves- 
sels to  engage  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
Zuyder.  It  had  a  good  harbor,  and 
its  broad  quays  and  basins  were  lined 
with  shipyards,  in  which  were  built 
the  fleets  which  in  time  bore  the  Dutch 
flag  around  the  globe,  and  threatened 
to  sweep  the  English  navies  from  the 
narrow  seas.  The  maritime  impor- 
tance of  Hoorn  has  passed  away.  Its 
shipyards  have  disappeared,  its  basins 
have  been  filled  up  and  transformed 
into  green  meadows,  and  it  is  now  a 
pleasant  quiet  town  of  l/),000  inhabit- 
ants, and  in  a  few  years  it  will  no 
longer  have  even  a  harbor,  but  will  be- 
oome  an  inland  town  looking  out  over 
the  broad  meadows  formed  by  the 
draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Snkhuisen,  ten  miles  ncurth,  of 
Hoorn,  was  still  more  prosperous.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  largest  city  in  Hol- 
land, having  60,000  inhabitants,  and 
owning  1,000  fishing  and  trading  ves- 
sels; and  its  mariners  became  so  fa- 
mous that  Charles  Y.  ui4  his  son  Phi- 
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lip  H.  would  hare  no  others  on  their 
royal  ships,  ^*  thinking  them  the  most 
experienced  and  having  the  best  ac- 
quaintance with  these  northern  and 
western  seas."  It  was  the  first  of  all 
the  towns  of  Holland  to  open  its  gates 
to  William  of  Orange  in  157d.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  century  a  sand- 
bank began  to  choke  up  its  fine  har- 
bor, and  it  slowly  declined,  until  at 
present  it  contains  barely  6,000  inhab- 
itants, and  has  less  than  a  hundred 
fishing  smacks.  Edam,  ten  miles 
north  of  Amsterdam,  was  another  fa- 
mous port  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  con- 
tained 25,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
counted  among  the  five  principal  towns 
of  Holland.  Its  commercial  prosperity 
continued  down  to  the  dose  o^  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  town  hall 
is  a  portrait,  painted  in  1682,  of  one 
of  its  merchant  princes.  The  good 
man  is  seated  between  his  son  and 
daughter,  pointing  with  pardonable 
pride  to  a  fleet  of  92  vessels,  all  own- 
ed by  himself,  lying  in  the  harbor. 
Its  former  greatness  is  well  attested  by 
its  ^' Great  Church,"  one  of  the  finest 
in  all  Holland,  built  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  All  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Edam  might,  without  crowd- 
ing, assemble  at  once  within  its  three 
broads  naves. 

The  history  of  Amsterdam  b  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  these  de- 
cayed and  decaying  cities  of  the  Zuy- 
der Zee.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  ancient  Lake  Elevo^  a  narrow 
estuary  called  the  T  reached  west- 
ward for  about  fifteen  miles  up  to  die 
verge  of  the  sand-hills  along  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  The  little 
river  Amstel^  fiowing  through  a  peaty 
morass,  falls  into  the  T,  and  at  its 
mouth  was  a  small  fishing  village. 
After  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  the 
Y  furnished  a  riieltered  and  conveni- 
ent harbor  for  fishing  boats.  In  time 
it  became  the  centre  of  the  herring 
fishery;  grew  slowly  into  a  town,  and 
then  into  the  wealthiest  city  in  Eu- 
rope; and  although  it  has  since  been 
greatly  outstripped  both  in  population 
and  wealth  by  othos,  it  is  still  an  im- 


portant financial  centre,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  800,000.  "The  foun- 
dations of  Amsterdam,"  so  runs  the 
old  metaphorical  saying,  "were  laid 
upon  herring  bones."  To  erect  a  ma- 
terial city  upon  this  spongy 'soil  was 
no  easy  task.  A  firm  foundation  for 
a  building  could  be  obtained  only  by 
driving  piles  through  the  mud  and 
sand  down  to  th%  hard  underlying 
clay.  The  town  hall  stands  upon  14,- 
000  piles,  sunk  70  feet  deep.  More  of 
the  whole  city  is  below  than  above  the 
surface.  The  streets  are  canals  with 
walks  on  both  sides,  which  divide  the 
city  into  nearly  a  hundred  islands, 
connected  by  bridges,  all  the  traffic 
being  carried  on  by  boats  instead  of 
drays.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
in  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  not  more  than  six 
feet;  but  at  high  tide  all  the  streets 
would  be  under  water.  To  guard 
against  this  and  against  the  fury  of  the 
storm-lashed  waves,  the  magnificent 
sluices  of  Bchellingwonde  have  been 
constructed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Y. 
These  great  works  are  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  granite  brought  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
for  in  all  Holland  there  is  no  natural 
rock.  David  might  have  looked  in 
vain  through  all  the  provinces  for  a 
pebble  large  enough  to  fit  his  sling. 
The  great  gates,  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  five  vessels  abreast,  are 
opened  only  at  low  tide  and  in  favor- 
able weather,  so  that  a  little  fieet  is  al- 
ways collected  waiting  to  pass -in  and 
out. 

But  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  gave 
birth  to  Amsterdam,  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  to  the  capital  and  the  coun- 
try. Its  bed  is  slowly  filling  up  by 
the  mud  washed  in  by  the  rivers,  and 
the  sand  brought  in  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  shifting  channels  grow  narrower 
and  more  intricate  every  day,  and  the 
navigation  has  come  to  be  not  only 
difficult,  but  duigerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  sudden  flaw  of  wind  or  a 
wr»ng  turn  of  the  rudder  may  at  any 
moment  drive  a  vessel  upon  a  shoal  or 
sand-bank,  when  its  loss  is  almost  cer- 
tain.   Nowhere  else  can  there  be  seen 
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80  many  dismantled  and  rotting 
hulks.  More  than  half  a  century  ago 
it  was  perceived  that  the  commercial 
importance  of  Amsterdam  could  be 
preserved  only  by  providing  some 
other  way  of  access  to  the  ocean.  To 
furnish  this  the  NorUi  Holland  ship 
canal  was  commenced  in  1819  and  fin- 
ished in  1825*  Until  the  Suez  canal 
was  constructed,  this  was  the  greatest 
work  of  the  land  ever  undertaken.  Its 
length,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder, 
is  51  miles;  it  is  136  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  54  at  the  bottom,  and  21  feet 
deep,  thus  allowing  the  passage  ol 
merchantmen  of  a  large  size.  Run- 
ning through  a  perfectly  flat  country, 
on  the  exact  level  of  ^e  ocean  at  high 
tide,  no  locks  or  deep  cuttings  were 
required,  and  its  cost  was  about  $5^- 
000,000.  This  canal  has  been  found 
quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  few  years  ago  vras  begun  the  ezcava^  * 
tion  of  aaotAi!^  ship  canal  cutting 
straight  through  the  sand-hills  which 
girdle  Holland  on  the  west.  This  wiil 
be  15G  feet  wide  at  the  top,  89  at  the 
bottom,  and  ^  feet  deep.  When  it  is 
completed  Amsterdam  will  hsrve  direct 
ship  communication  with  the  ocean, 
which  is  only  fifteen  miles  distant. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  construct  an 
artificial  harbor  upon  this  open,  stormy 
coast,  and  this,  a  work  greater  than 
the  canal  itself,  19  now  in  course  of 
execution.  From  the  ahoii^  at  a  die* 
tanoe  of  4,000  feet  wpeart,  two  immense 
granite  wi^  run  out  into  tibe  ocean 
for  a  mile,  gradually  converging  until 
iSbe  extremes  toe  orAf  80^  feet  i^art, 
the  enclosed  area  of  about  120,000,060 
squiyre  feet  forming  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient eoamierciai  port  for  Amsterdam, 
But  even  then  the  Holder,  or  rather 
its  spacious  modem  harbor  of  Niewe 
Diep,  wiU  remtainof  great  importance, 
fo  the  hands  of  a  powerful  mdion  a»- 
piring  to  supremacy  on  t^e  ocean  it 
i^ouid  be  invaluable,  for  it  could  easi- 
ly be  rendered  the  best  nai^l  depot  in 
BittK)pe.  Ifapoleen,  during  hie  brief 
domtnadmit  oTer  Bolland,  was  the  irsi 
te  perc^^  ifi»  pe«s^fe  paitimooa^ 
fttliier 


'*  I  will  make  Niewe  Diep  and  the 
Helder,"  said  he,  '*the  Gibraltar  of 
the  North." 

In  1811  he  set  his  Spanbh  prisoners 
at  work  upon  the  enormous  fortifica- 
tions, since  completed,  which  render 
the  Hel^der  invulnerable  to  any  possi- 
ble naval  assault.  The  harbor  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  the  l€u>gest  vessels 
afloat,  and  would  afford  a  secure  re- 
fuge for  a  fleet  of  any  number  of  ves- 
sels, with  abundant  space  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  ships.  Even 
now  the  Netherlands,  with  a  population 
of  little  more  than  8,500,000,  is  a  naval 
power  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are  118  vessels  of  war  of  all 
sizes,  carrying  nearly  1,000  guns, 
many  of  them  of  large  calibre.  Among 
these  are  5  armor-clad  rams  and  10 
monitors,  besides  iron-clad  frigates 
and  propellers,  all  of  recent  construc- 
tion, and  said  to  be  flt  for  actual  ser- 
vice; besides  these  the  Sast  Indian 
colonies  have  about  50  small  vessels 
with  150  guns.  If  we  m*y  suppose 
the  by  no  means  unlikely  contingency 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Netherlands 
by  Germany,  the  empire  might  in  ten 
years  make  itself  the  first  naval  as  well 
as  military  power  in  Europe.  Her 
borders,  indeed,  will  never  be  well 
rounded  until  they  include  this  little 
corner  which  so  inconveniently  inter- 
rupts her  coast  line,  and  those  fertile 
fields  and  fat  meadows,  every  inch  of 
whose  soil  has  been  worn  away  and 
washed  down  from  her  own  hills  and 
plains.  Germany  might  well  afford  to 
consent  that  France  should  take  the 
long-coveted  Belgium  as  the  price  of 
her  assent  that  the  empire  should  hwe 
Holland;  and  if  these  two  powerr 
should  stand  by  each  other  in  such  a 
measure,  all  Europe  in  aims  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  its  execution ;  and 
we  honestly  believe  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  directly 
concerned  in  it. 

What  more  than  anything  else  dis^ 
tinguiahes  the  five  hundred  years'  war 
by  which  the  Dutch  have  taken  Hoi^ 
land,  and  by  which  they  hold  it  against 
t^  remoiBelesa  waters. 
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system  of  dikes  and  canals.  Of  those 
dikes  which  defend  the  land  from  the 
ocean,  the  most  stupendous  is  the  con- 
tinuous bulwark  which  extends  twen- 
ty-two leagues  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  shore  for 
many  miles  inland  rises  hardly  a  foot 
above  tide  water,  and  the  northwest 
winds  of  winter  drive  the  waves  furi- 
ously against  the  low  shores,  to  pro- 
tect which  this  rampart  has  been 
ndsed.  It  is  constructed  of  a  triple  row 
of  heavy  planks  driven  deep  into  the 
soil,  andiising  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground,  framed  together  with  tim- 
ber and  filled  in  with  stone  brought 
from  Norway  or  brick  from  Belgium. 
To  protect  the  planks  from  marine  ani- 
malculaB,  large  square-headed  nails  are 
driven  in  so  closely  together  that  the 
entire  surface  is  sheathed  with  iron; 
the  whole  line  being  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  buttresses  of  stone.  Not- 
withstanding constant  repairs  and  in- 
cessant watchfulness,  this  rampart  is 
sometimes  brokeu  in,  and  the  water 
rushing  through  the  crevasse  inundates 
large  tracts,  so  that  the  houses  are 
usually  built  upon  artificial  mounds  a 
few  feet  high  and  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  refuge  for  man  and  beast.  The 
last  considerable  inundation  took  place 
in  1825,  when  a  third  of  the  province 
of  Friesland  was  overflowed. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  North  Holland,  lying  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  de- 
fended from  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  low 
sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the  waves; 
and  to  protect  these  from  being  shift- 
ed by  the  winds,  they  have  been  sown 
over  with  a  coarse  grass  whose  strong 
roots  bend  together  the  loose  sand; 
althou^  at  some  points,  especially  at 
the  Helder,  massive  stone  dikes  are 
necessary  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  the  waters.  But  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  lies  mainly  some  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  of 
the  natural  drainage  can  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  pumping  it  up  into  artificial 
canals  and  basins  elevated  above  the 
surface,  and  connected  by  sluices  with 
the  sea.    These  canals,  which  serve  al- 


so as  highways,  form  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  a  Dutch  landscape ;  and 
from  their  banks  one  can  usually  look 
down  upon  the  houses  and  meadows 
below. 

These  drained  lands  or  polden  form 
a  great  portion  of  the  area.  The 
earthen  embankments  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  broken  through,  and  re- 
quire the  most  unremitting  watch- 
fulness. Large  plantations  of  willows 
are  cultivated  to  make  fascines  with 
which  to  stc^  any  breach,  and  at  the 
ringing  of  an  alarm  bell  all  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  In  such  a  connected 
network  all  the  discharging  basins 
must  be  upon  the  same  plane,  and  the 
sluices  are  so  arranged  that  when  at 
low  tide  the  level  of  the  sea  is  below 
that  of  the  water  in  the  basins,  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  water  fiows 
out;  and  at  high  tide,  when  the  sea 
is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  basins, 
the  gates  arc  closed,  preventing  the 
sea  water  from  fiowing  in.  The  polden 
form  the  finest  meadow-land  in  Eu- 
rope, and  their  productions,  especially 
that  of  cheese,  are  among  the  main 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  Holland. 
This  elaborate  system  of  drainage  was 
perfected  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Twenty  years  ago  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  cost  of  the  dikes 
was  not  less  than  $1,500,000,000;  and 
the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance 
and  repairs  is  now  about  $2,500,000, 
all  borne  by  a  people  numbering  about 
8,500,000,  occupying  a  territory  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Maiyland. 

The  draining  of  Haarlem  lake  has 
been  justly  considered  a  triumph  of 
engineering  skill,  for  there  had  been 
no  precedent  to  guide  it.  It  was  lin- 
dertaken  from  sheer  necessity  rather 
than  with  any  hope  of  direct  profit. 
Some  two  centuries  ago  three  small 
ponds  burst  their  barriers  and  united 
in  one.  Owing  to  the  increased  water 
surface,  the  violence  of  the  waves  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  waters  be- 
gan slowly  to  eat  away  the  peaty 
shores,  until  the  lake  gained  an  area 
of  seventy  square  miles  andr  threaten- 
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ed  the  very  existence  of  the  city  of 
Haarlem.  The  work  of  draining  was 
began  in  1889,  and  completed  in  1852, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,500,000.  The 
70  square  miles  of  water,  20  feet  deep, 
was  pumped  out  by  a  gigantic  steam 
engine,  and  in  its  place  are  45,000 
acres  of  field  and  meadow,  forming  a 
commxme  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
To  reclaim  this  cost  $123  an  acre, 
which  quite  unexpectedly  has  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the 
land. 

The  financial  as  well  as  scientific 
success  of  this  enterprise  apparently 
justifies  the  tenfold  greater  undertak- 
ing of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
converting  its  fishing  banks  into  mea- 
dows and  com  fields.  In  the  first 
place  a  dike  must  be  built  to  exclude 
the  fierce  North  Sea  from  its  ancient 
conquest.  If  this  were  to  be  built 
across  the  narrowest  portion,  it  would 
be  only  ten  miles  long,  but  it  would 
include  the  mouths  of  two  considera- 
ble rivers,  the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel; 
and  their  influx  of  waters  would  have 
to  be  kept  out  by  pumping.  The  dike 
will  start  from  Enkhuisen,  on  the 
western  side,  and  running  diagonally 
across,  over  the  little  island  of  Urk, 
will  end  just  below  the  town  of  Kam- 
pen,  on  the  Yssel,  a  distance  of  24 
miles.  This  long  barrier  will  imitate 
the  sand-hills  which  protect  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Holland.  It  will  be  165 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  17  feet  at 
the  top,  which  will  be  26  feet  above 
the  water  level.  The  area  enclosed  is 
about  775  square  miles,  or  485,000 
acres,  and  the  depth  of  water  to  be 
pumped  out  varies  from  two  or  three 
feet  to  twenty  or  more.  The  whole 
quantity  is  estimated  at  160,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet,  or  about  one  and  one- 
sixth  cubic  mile.  It  is  estimated  that 
steam  pumps  of  an  aggregate  of  10,- 
000  horse  power  will  discharge  this  in 


two  and  a  half  years.  But  when  this 
is  dpne  will  come  the  longer  and  more 
costly  task  of  ditching  and  diking 
and  building  canals  and  basins.  The 
whole,  it  is  supposed,  will  occupy 
about  twenty  years.  The  sum  to  be 
actually  expended  is  set  down  at 
148,000,000;  but  adding  to  this  the 
interest  upon  the  expenditures  before 
any  returns  are  received,  the  whole 
cost  will  amount  to  more  than  $60,- 
000,000.  Of  the  485,000  acres,  it  is 
estimated  that  890,000  may  be  con- 
verted into  polders  ;  the  remainder  be- 
ing required  for  canals  and  basins,  or 
consisting  of  sand-banks  incapable  of 
cultivation,  but  which  will  be  valuable 
as  sites  for  public  works.  The  cost 
per  arable  acre  reclaimed  will  there- 
fore be  about  $158.  This,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  be  more  than  reimbursed 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands ;  and  the  tax- 
ation upon  them  must  add  very  con- 
siderably to  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  draining  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  will  of  necessity  include  that  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Y;  a  little  channel 
will  cany  of^  the  water  of  the  Amstel; 
the  cantds  which  render  Amsterdam 
a  magnified  Venice  will  be  filled  up ;  a 
huge  central  railway  station,  at  which 
will  converge  all  the  lines  running 
through  the  kingdom,  will  stand 
upon  the  spot  where  great  ships  now 
lie  moored ;  and  the  Amsterdam  of  fu- 
ture generations  will  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  With  the  conquest  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  it  would  seem  that  the 
long  stmggle  of  the  Dutch  for  the 
taking  of  Holland  from  the  ocean  will 
be  completed :  nothing  more  seems 
left  to  conquer.  Would  it  not  be  a 
strange  thing  if  this  should  happen  to 
coincide  with  the  absorption  of  the 
Netherlands  into  Germany,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Dutch  as  a  separ- 
ate nation  from  the  pages  of  history  ? 

A.   H.   GUBBNSBT. 
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CHJBS-CLUB  LIFE-SOME  NEW  YORK  CLUBS. 


CLUBS  originated  in  England. 
They  formed  at  first  societies 
or  coterie^  which  met  on  certain  times, 
at  certain  places,  for  yarioos  social 
purposes.  In  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  ^akespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Cobham,  and 
other  wits  of  the  time  met  together  in 
a  brave  old  tavern,  **  The  Mermaid," 
situated  on  Friday  street,  in  what  is 
now  a  very  unfashionable  part  of  Lon- 
don. Here  Sir  Walter  astonished 
the  world  by  smoking  tobacco;  here 
the  potato  was  first  introduced  to  the 
English  as  an  article  of  food.  Ben 
Jonson  was  a  convivial  soul ;  he  f pund- 
ed  another  club,  which  hold  its  meet- 
ings at  the  celebrated  old  **  Devil  Tav- 
ern," midway  between  the  Temple 
gates  and  Temple  Bar.  Among  those 
who  met  here  were  Carcw,  Martin, 
Selden,  Cotton,  Bonne,  etc.  Daily, 
weekly,  or  at  longer  intervals,  the 
members  assembled  in  a  large  room  of 
the  establishment  furnished  with  a 
gallery  for  music.  Here  sprightliness, 
wit,  good  nature,  and  intelligence  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Theology  and 
politics  were  banished.  Each  one  was 
expected  to  contribute  his  share  of  re- 
partee, badinage,  and  mirth;  which 
in  the  early  stage  of  these  organiza- 
tions never  degenerated  into  boister- 
ous frolic  or  undue  frivolity. 

Under  Charles  IL,  the  profiigacy 
and  licentiousness  of  the  age  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  club  life — the  clubs  became 
hotbeds  of  riot  and  immorality.  Com- 
ing down  to  a  later  period,  the  famous 
'* Beefsteak  Club"  dates  from  about 
1785,  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  visit 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to 
Rich,  the  pantomimist.  Rich  was  cook- 
ing a  beefsteak  on  a  gridiron.  Its 
juicy  appearance  and  fragrant  odor 
charmed  the  Earl;  he  staid  to  partake 
of  it,  and  found  it  so  delicious  that  he 
invited  himself  to  return  with  a  friend 


the  following  Saturday.  Others  found 
the  entertainment  equally  agreeable, 
and  they  met  regularly  once  a  week. 
Brougham,  Sheridan,  Fox,  and  the 
eccentric  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  all 
members  of  the  **  Beefsteak  Club." 
These  modest  beginnings  were  not, 
however,  on  the  magnificent  scale  of 
the  present  London  clubs,  which  oc- 
cupy among  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
British  metropolis. 

The  facilities  of  modem  club  life 
have  been  in  many  ways  wonderfully 
increased,  while  the  expense  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  For  a  small  year- 
ly siun  the  member  secures  comforts 
and  advantages  which  no  fortune  but 
the  most  ample  can  procure.  In  Eng- 
land, previous  to  the  establishment  of 
clubs,  taverns  and  coffee-houses  sup- 
plied the  place  of  these  institutions. 
We  find  by  the  account  that  Oolley 
Cibber  gives  of  his  first  visit  to 
"  Will's  "  in  Covent  Garden,  that  it  re- 
quired an  introduction  to  that  society 
not  to  be  considered  an  impertinent 
intruder.  The  politicians  assembled 
at  the  St.  James  coffee-house,  from 
whence  all  the  articles  in  the  first 
"  Tatlers  "  are  dated.  **  White's  "  was 
the  favorite  morning  lounge  for  young 
dandies  and  men  of  fashion  about 
town.  In  those  days  three  o'clock  was 
the  fashionable  London  dining  hour. 
Soon  after  six  the  men  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  coffee-houses  they  fre- 
quented. The  lighter  graces  of  wit, 
refinement,  and  conviviality  were  but 
too  often  the  prelude  to  hard  drinking. 
The  staid  and  sober  gentlemen  who 
now-a-days  frequent  the  gorgeous 
modem  clubs  in  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James  street,  are  not  in  search  of 
**  lawless  revelry,"  high  play,  or  those 
"keen  passes  of  wit"  which  charac- 
.terized  Brookes's  in  the  days  of  €^rge 
Selwyn  and  Fox.  They  rather  seek 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  freedom  from 
restraint,    a   good   cwUine.  {StkdL 
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wines  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  a 
well  chosen  library,  a  qoiet  game  of 
whist,  and  above  all  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  not  being  bored  by  family 
friends,  foes,  duns,  or  acquaintances. 
At  the  club  no  one  can  be  intruded 
on  without  he  so  wills  it ;  a  man  most 
be  bold  indeed  to  disturb  those  who 
have  signified  that  they  wish  to  be  let 
alone.  Each  member  is  as  much  at 
home  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  castle ; 
the  building  is  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is 
kept  Tvith  the  same  neataiess,  and  ex- 
actness, and  comfort  as  a  private 
dwelling.  Every  member  is  a  master, 
without  any  of  the  cares  or  troubles  of 
a  master.  He  is  always  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  He  can  come  when  he  pleases, 
and  stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleases ; 
and  if  he  stays  away  for  any  considera- 
ble length  of  time,  he  generally  re- 
turns to  material  improvements  and 
additional  comforts.  All  modem  clubs 
are  progressive. 

From  England,  clubs  passed  to  other 
coimtries.  We  find  them  in  all  large 
towns  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
On  the  continent  they  take  the  form 
of  the  French  "Circle,"  or  the  Ger- 
man "Casino."  In  Paris  more  espe- 
cially they  have  been  brought  to  a 
degree  of  great  perfection.  They  are 
situated  in  the  most  elegant  quarters 
of  the  town,  fitted  up  with  great  luxu- 
riousness,  and  offer  to  those  old  gour- 
meU  who  live  principally  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  an  exquisite,  delicate 
cumne,  such  as  Lucullus  in  his  wildest 
moments  never  dreamed  of.  At  all 
French  clubs  where  meals  are  given, 
there  is  a  daily  table  cPhdte^  for  which 
members  inscribe  their  names,  and 
those  of  their  friends  whom  they  wish 
to  invite.  Notice  must  be  given  before 
a  certain  fixed  hour  in  order  to  secure 
seats.  It  is  for  the  bachelor  a  very 
economical  mode  of  offering  polite- 
nesses to  strangers,  and  discharging 
social  obligations.  In  English  and 
American  clubs  the  table  cThdte  system 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.    . 

The  establishment  of  a  club  in  Paris 
is  a  somewhat  complicated  affair.  It 
must  be  authorized  by  the  police,  who 


make  the  most  searching  inquiries  be- 
fore granting  such  authority.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  those  priv- 
ileges often  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  were  bought  and  sold  as  high  as 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  gov- 
ernment frequently  rewarded  secret 
services  and  political  journalists  by  th« 
granting  of  such  privileges. 

Here  in  America  English  habits, 
customs,  and  ways  have  of  late  years 
made  great  progress.  We  see  it  in 
dress,  equipages,  mail  stage  coaches, 
"four  o'clock  teas,"  late  hours  of  din- 
ing, and  more  especially  in  the  large 
measure  which  club  life  fills  in  the  so- 
cial movement  of  the  day.  Moat  of 
our  young  men  in  certain  conditions 
of  life  belong  to  some  one  of  the  many 
clubs  which  have  sprung  up  in  such 
abundance  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  For  those  who  are  un- 
married and  without  family,  an  organ- 
ization of  this  kind  is  a  great  boon, 
almost  a  home.  At  a  moderate  rate 
they  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  club.  Here 
they  breakfast  and  dine.  Lunch  is 
taken  down  town.  When  the  day's 
work  is  over  our  young  clubite  goes 
to  his  room,  dresses  for  dinner,  and  re- 
pairs to  his  club,  where  all  his  wants 
are  supplied.  For  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty-five dollars  per  annum  he  is  fur- 
nished the  year  round  with  luxurious 
rooms,  gas,  fire,  daily  papers,  maga- 
zines, books  of  reference,  the  use  of  a 
library,  materials  for  writing,  and  ad- 
mirable attendance.  He  has  the  com- 
mand of  regular  servants,  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  or  to  manage  them.  He 
can  have  whatever  meal  or  refresh- 
ment he  wants  served  up  with  the  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  of  the  best  mount- 
ed private  establishment.  He  orders 
just  what  he  chooses,  having  no  inter- 
est to  think  of  but  his  own.  He  can 
always  command  agreeable  society. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  in  living. 

In  other  days  the  class  of  young 
men  among  us  who  now  frequent 
clubs  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
hotels,  taverns,  chop  hpuses,  and  the 
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like,  macli  after  fhe  fashion  of  tbe 
En^^li  wits  and  men  about  town  of 
the  olden  time.  In  fact  one  of  onr 
most  flonriahing  dubs  is  the  outcome 
of  such  meetings.  In  1846  a  number 
of  young  men  were  wont  to  meet  so- 
cially at  the  "Woodcock,"  kept  by 
Bob  Sinclair,  on  East  Houston  street, 
just  out  of  Broadway.  Here  came  to- 
gether literary  and  professional  men — 
men  of  leisure,  and  the  sons  of  some  of 
our  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citi- 
zens. Many  have  since  achieved  fame 
and  fortune,  and  occupy  prominent 
positions  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar. 
They  will  no  ddubt  remember  the  good 
cheer,  good  society,  and  clever  talk 
which  drew  them  to  Bob  Sinclair's 
some  thirty  years  ago.  From  these 
informal  meetings  sprang  a  permanent 
organization  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tabli^ment  of  the  New  York  Club, 
now  located  on  the  comer  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  running 
through  and  fronting  on  Broadway. 
It  comprises  two  comers,  the  northeast 
comer  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
Broadway  and  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 
The  New  York  Club  first  opened  in 
Broadway  near  Prince  street,  with 
about  one  hundred  members.  The 
next  move  was  to  a  house  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  near  Houston  street. 
Here  the  Club  grew  in  importance  and 
numbers,  till,  the  locale  becoming  too 
small,  they  were  forced  to  look  for 
other  quarters.  They  leased  the  large 
house  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Astor 
Place  and  Broadway,  owned  by  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  John  D. 
Wolfe,  deceased.  The  New  York  Club 
had  now  become  the  foremost  social 
organization  for  the  young  men  of  this 
city.  Its  finances  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  members  of  the 
committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
care  of  selecting  a  suitable  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers,  secured  a 
seven  years'  lease  of  the  Haight  man- 
sion on  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  Since  then  the  Club 
has  ^made  two  moves:  first  to  the  north 
16 


side  of  Seventeenth  street,  opposite 
Union  Square,  and  from  thence  to  the 
house  309  Fifth  avenue,  near  lliirtieth 
street.  They  moved  to  their  present 
location  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and 
will  probably  be  located  for  some  time. 
They  have  a  nine  years'  lease  of  the 
premises,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum. 

The  lookout  from  the  windows  of 
the  New  York  Club  is  one  of  the  best 
if  not  the  very  best  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  All  the  elegant  travel  passes 
this  way.  The  Club  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  luxuriously  furnished.  It 
is  incorporated,  and  has  the  right  of 
holding  real  estate  to  the  extent  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  four 
hundred.  The  initiation  fee  is  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  yearly  dues  seven- 
ty-five dollars.  Frederick  E.  Qibert  is 
President. 

Just  above  the  New  York  is  the 
Knickerbocker  Club,  a  comparatively 
recent  organization.  In  December, 
1871,  they  purchased  from  William 
Butler  Duncan,  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
bis  establishment  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  The  Duncan  house  was 
carefully  fitted  up,  and  skilfully  adapt- 
ed to  its  new  uses ;  the  principal  loung- 
ing and  reading  room  being  on  the 
ground  floor,  fronting  Fifth  avenue. 
The  dining,  billiard,  and  card  rooms 
are  cosy,  comfortable,  and  home-like, 
tbe  cuiaiM  is  excellent,  and  the  whole 
establidiment  is  admirably  managed. 
On  the  upper  floors  are  a  few  rooms 
rented  to  members.  The  number  of  its 
members  is  fixed  at  three  hundred. 
The  initiation  fee  is  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  yearly  dues  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  is  its  President. 

The  Union  Club  is  the  oldest  and  by 
far  the  most  complete  establishment  of 
its  kind  in  this  city.  It  was  organized 
in  1886.  The  Union  Club  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  very  first  day  it  opened 
its  doors.  It  grew  rapidly  in  numeri- 
cal tttength  and  public  favor.    Being 
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composed  of  a  graver  element  than  the 
New  York  Club,  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  social  gathering  place  for 
men  of  a  more  mature  age,  while  the 
New  York  Club  was  considered  as  the 
exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  j&une$96 
darSe.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  however,  the  infusion  of  a 
younger  element  in  the  Union  Club 
has  done  away  with  these  distinctions. 

The  club  house,  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Twenty-first  street  and  Fifth 
%venue,  was  the  first  attempt  in  this 
city  to  erect  a  building  intended  sole- 
ly for  club  purposes.  It  was  built  in 
1854,  with  a  view  to  meeting  every  re- 
quirement which  can  be  expected  in  a 
club.  At  that  time  the  Club  occupied  a 
house  iu  Broadway  near  Fourth  street, 
belonging  to  the  Astor  estate.  In  1 865 
we  find  it  installed  in  the  new  club 
house,  which  covers  a  lot  sixty-three 
feet  six  inches  on  the  avenue  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  Twenty- 
first  street.  The  property  of  the  Club  is 
vested  in  three  trustees — ^William  M. 
Evarts,  Henry  S.  Fearing,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Hoffman— to  be  held  or  trans- 
ferred by  them  or  their  successors  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  committee  to 
whom  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Club  is  confided.  This 
committee,  twenty-four  in  number,  is 
elected  by  the  Club.  The  term  of  office 
of  one-third  of  them  expires  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  May  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  members,  exclusive 
of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  is  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand. Adult  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  foreigners  resident  therein 
two  years,  may  become  members  on 
election  by  the  committee  and  pay- 
ment •!  the  initiation  fee  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  yearly  due  of 
seventy-five  dollars.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
are  exempt  from  the  yearly  due.  The 
Club  is  now  full,  and  there  is  a  well 
filled  list  of  candidates  for  admission 
awaiting  vacancies. 

Very  extensive  improvements  and 
alterations  were  made  in  the  Union 
Club  during  the  year  1874.    An  eleva* 


tor  was  introduced,  and  the  dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  removed  to  the 
third  and  fourth  stories.    The  present 
dining  rooms  contrast  favorably  wiUi 
any  in  the  city;  they  are  light,  weU 
aired  apartments,  entirely  free  from 
the  odors  of  cooking.    Hie  plan  of 
placing  kitchens  on  the  top  floors  of 
those  large  buildings,  where  cooking 
is  almost  constantly  going  on,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  odors  from  the  kitchen 
throughout  the   house,  has   of   late 
found  favor  in  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  P^ 
tersburg,  and  other  large  continental 
cities.    There  is  much  to  be  said  both 
for  and  against  such  an  arrangement, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  if  it  ^be  to 
any  extent  adopted  in  this  country. 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  the  inte- 
rior economy  of  the  Union  Club,  the 
oldest  and  best  mounted  estabUshment 
of  the  kind  in  the  city,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.     The 
house  is  opened  at  7  a.  m.  from  May 
1  to  November  1,  and  at  8  a.  m.  from 
November  1  to  May  1.    A  servant  is 
at  all  times  stationed  at  the   door. 
He  occupies  a   comfortable    fauteuU 
just  inside  the  entrance.      It  is  hia 
province  to  see  that  none  but  those 
who  are  entitled  to  admission  pene- 
trate within  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  a  somewhat  difficult  task  when 
we  remember  that,  including  army  and 
navy  members,  there  are  over  1,040 
persons,   to   say  nothing  of   invited 
strangers,  who  may  pretend  to   this 
precious  privilege.    To  the  left  of  the 
hall  immediately  on  entering   is  the 
office.    Here  meals  are  ordered,  letters 
sought,  and  information  of  all  kinds 
given  by  the  clerk.    We  speak  advis- 
edly when  we  say  information  of  all 
kinds.    The  questions  which  the  cietk 
is  called  upon  to  answer  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  embrace  all  sab jecta 
and  range  over  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.    To  the  right  of  tlie  en- 
trance, and  opposite  the  office,    is  a 
small  reception  room  where  members 
give  audience  to  strangers.    The  cloak 
room  is  in  charge  of  a  servattt,  vrho 
gives  you  a  check  for  your  ccMit,  um* 
brella,  or  stick.    The  f^ft^Miti^dhut 
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and  lounging  room  runs  the  whole  contains  four  tables  with  all  necessary 

length  of  the  bailding  on  Fifth  ave-  materials  for  writings  and  is  a  sort  of 

nne.    Four  large  windows  form  admi-  qniet  retreat  from  the  more    active 

rable  lookouts.      Here  are  kept  the  movement  of  the  front  reading  room, 

daily  and  weekly  papers,  both  foreign  On  the  second  floor  are  the  card  rooms, 

and  domestic,  a  small  collection  of  billiard  rooms,  and  a  small  apartment 

books  of  reference,  some  maps,  and  devpted  to  non-smokers,   where   the 

two  tables  famished  with  all  the  ma-  magazines  and  a  few  books  of  refer- 

terials  necessary  for  writing.     On  the  ence  are  kept.    The  card  rooms  come 

walls  hang  portraits  of  Samuel  Jones,  in  play  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  even- 

the  first  president  of  the  Club ;  Moses  ing.    The  only  games  permitted  are 

H.  Grinnell  and  John  A.  King,   ex-  whist,  all  fours,   ecart6,    euchre,  b6- 

presidents;  also  of  Colonel  James  Mon-  '  zique,  and  cribbage,  and  the  stakes 

roe  and  Mr.  Howell  Williams,  deceased  cannot  exceed  twenty  dollars.    Prob- 

members.     These  latter  are  by  Stone,  ably  there  is  no  better  whist  played  in 

The  room  is  scarcely  ever  crowded  any  part  of  the  world  than  at  the 

daring  the  day  and  very  seldom  at  Union  Club,  but  ^^  les  fdeUUs  tradUiona 

Bight,    llie  usual  dining  hour  is  six  9ep&rderUy''^  with  the  younger  element, 

or  half  past.    At  about  eight  the  di-  Euchre  came  in  and  took  forcible  pos- 

ners  straggle  in  for  coffee  and  cigars,  session  of  the  card  rooms.     The  older 

and  disperse  soon  after  for  the  theatre,  members  still  cling  to  whist.    Two  or 

the  opera,  the  card  room,  or  outside  three  tables  accommodate  now  all  the 

social  engagements.    Twelve  years  ago  whist  players;  the  balance  are  given 

it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  loung-  over  to  the  invaders,  who  look  upon 

ing  about  the  club  in  evening  dress  whist  as  too  slow  a  game  in  this  age  of 

without  he  had  been  bidden  there  to  steam,  electricity,  Atlantic  cables,  and 

dine.    Now  almost  every  other  man  Keeley  motors.   Perhaps  they  are  right, 

you  meet  after  dinner  is  in  full  dress.  On* the  third  floor  are  ^e  dining 

The  large  front  reading  room  is  a  sort  rooms,  butler's  pantry,  etc.     The  gen- 

of  /oyer  where  news  is  gathered  and  eral  dining  room  occupies  the  whole 

spread.  width  of  the  building  in  the  rear;  it 

Each  group  has  its  tipedaliih.     In  is   a   pleasant,    cheerful   room,    and 

one  comer  may  be  seen  the  solid  men,  catches  whatever  summer  breezes  may 

who  have  passed  the  age  of  frivolities,  be  floating   through  the   air  in  the 

calmly  discussing  stocks,  bonds,  rail-  warmest  of  weather, 

roads,  real  estate,  and  business,  failures,  There  are    seventy  employees,   in- 

and  defalcations.    Further  on  politics,  eluding  servants,  affected  to  the  service 

elections,   and   municipal  affairs  are  of   the  Club.     The  pay-roll  for  the 

treated  of  from  a  taxpayer*s  standpoint,  present  year,  including  board  of  ser- 

Another  group  again  are  deep  in  horse  vants,  is  estimated  at  $53,000. 

racing,  yacht  racing,  pigeon  shooting.  The  following  items  are  taken  at 

mail  stage  coaching,  and  of  late  fox  hazard  from  the  estimated  expend!- 

himting.     These  younger  gentlemen,  tures  for  the  year  ending  April  80, 

who  have  done  so  much  to  wake  up,  1876  : 

shake  up,  and'enliven  the  Club,  are  Om $8,000 

many  of  them  men  of  large  fortune,     !J*^ i'^'L* I'?!? 

•^       ...         ,       ^     ^             -1     .    ..^  stationery  and  Printing 8,000 

cosmopohtan  in   tastes  and    habits.     caMs..... ,. aiooo 

They  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  Newapapen  and  Pttlodioala 1,600 

abroad,  and  are  as  much  at  home  on  In  view  of  the  high  rates  charg^ed 

the  a^phaUe  of  the  Boulevard  or  Pall  for  gas,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 

Hall  as  here  in  New  York.  managers  of   our   large  gas- burning 

Another  large  lounging  room  occu-  eatabH^ments   to   inquire   into   the 

pies  the  rear  of  the  building  on  the  practicability  of  substituting  kerosene  f 

ball  floor.    It  is  elegantly  furnished ;  The  movement  has  been  iaauj^orated 
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in  Brooklyn,  and  in  some  quarters  of 
the  town  is  now  in  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  light  is  bright- 
er, stronger,  and  better,  while  the 
saving  is  over  seventy-five  per  cent. 
The  receipts  of  the  Union  Club  for  the 
year  ending  April  80,  1876,  are  esti- 
mated at  $109,000. 

The  lot,  building,  furniture,  wines, 
liquors,  cigars,  provisions,  and  stores 
on  hand,  including  moneys  due  from 
members,  and  cash  on  hand,  are  valued 
by  the  committee  at  $875,182.82. 

The  lot  and  building  are  subject  to 
a  mortgage  of  $150,000,  held  by  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

For  very  many  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  clubs  in  this  country,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  system 
prevailed  among  a  great  majority  of 
our  most  respectable  classes.  It  was 
thought  to  encourage  idleness,  diss!* 
pation,  and  extravagance.  That  pre- 
judice has  long  since  passed  away. 
Our  clubs  now  are  largely  composed 
of  heads  of  families,  and  reckon 
among  their  officers  and  governors 
the  gravest,  worthiest,  and  most  ijon- 
servative  men  in  the  community,  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
law,  commerce,  or  politics,  and  are 
identified  with  the  great  social,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  movement  of  the 
day.  No  father,  in  certain  conditions 
of  fortune,  would  nowadays  object  to 
his  son  joining  a  club  in  good  standing. 
Clubs  are  favorable  to  the  economy  of 
time.  There  is  a  fixed  place  to  go  to, 
everything  is  served  with  comparative 
expedition,  and  it  is  not  customary  gen- 
erally to  remain  long  at  table.  They 
are  likewise  favorable  to  temperance. 

Experience  proves  that  when  people 
can  freely  please  themselves,  and  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  living 
simply,  excess  is  seldom  committed. 
The  vulgar  habit  of  associating  the 
notion  of  gentility  with  expense  is 
not  countenanced  i^  these  establish- 
ments. Since  the  building  of  the 
present  club  house  the  presidents  of 
the  Union  Club  have  been  John  A. 
King,  from  1855  to  1867;  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  from  1867  to  18^2;  and  from 


that   year   William   M.    Evarts,    the 
present  incumbent. 

Coming  out  of  the  Union  Club  and 
strolling  down  Fifth  avenue  on  the 
west  side,  we  find  the  Arcadian  Club, 
occupying  a  large  four-story,  brown- 
stone  house.  No.  146,  between  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  streets;  a  recent 
organization,  founded  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  promoting  fellowship 
among  journalists,  artists,  musicians, 
literary  men,  and  members  of  the  dra* 
matio  profession.  The  club  started  at 
No.  52  Union  Square,  adjoining  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  early  in  May,  1872. 
It  speedily  became  very  popular  among 
the  more  cultivated  classes  of  artists 
and  literary  men,  grew  in  numerical 
strength,  established  its  finances  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  found  itself  war- 
ranted, in  the  spring  of  1875,  in  secur- 
ing a  five  years'  lease  of  its  present 
locale  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  per  annum. 
The  numerous  additions  to  its  mem- 
bers during  the  last  year,  and  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  the 
organization,  give  ample  token  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  move,  and  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  Executive 
Council,  through  whose  sagacity  the 
change  from  Fourth  to  Fifth  avenue 
was  made. 

The  Arcadian  Club  is  incorporated 
and  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000.  Its  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  ^enty-one  members, 
chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  present  council 
expires  in  March,  1877.  The  presi- 
dent, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  has  power  to 
appoint  from  that  body  four  standing 
committees,  whose  term  of  office  lasts 
for  one  year.  These  committees  are 
composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  persons  each,  who  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  special 
qualifications,  representative  charac- 
ter, and  personal  influence,  and  they  are 
known  as  follows: 

Ist  The  Oominlttee  oo  Ait. 

M.     "         "        •«    theDnuns. 

4fcb.    **         **        **    litontaxt. 
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They  select  each  an  evening  from 
the  week  for  their  special  behoof,  and 
have  power  to  invite,  for  such  night 
only,  any  artist,  literary  man,  jour- 
nalist, or  dignitary  who  may  desire  to 
be  present,  but  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  club.  Ladies  are  invited  to  the 
monthly  Thursday  receptions,  which 
have  been  very  brilliant  this  fall  and 
winter.  During  the  gay  season  tfiere 
is  a  Saturday  table  cfhSte^  to  which 
members  can  invite  a  friend. 

The  initiation  fee  for  professional 
members  is  fifty  dollars,  for  non-pro- 
fessional members,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  the  yearly  dues  are  forty  dollars, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  number  of  members  is  limited 
to  six  hundred.  They  count  at  present 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred.  Bobert  B.  Boosevelt  is  presi- 
dent. Ko  round  games  or  games  of 
chance  are  allowed. 

The  Travellers'  Club  occupies  a  com- 
modious basement  house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gordon  W.  Bumham,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Fifth  avenue,  between 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets. 
It  is  comfortable,  homelike,  well 
managed,  and  very  popular  with  our 
best  class  of  English  and  Canadians. 
Its  great  prototype  in  Pall  Mall  was 
originated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  some 
sixty  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  a  resort 
for  gentlemen  who  had  resided  or 
travelled  abroad,  as  well  as  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  for- 
eigners, who,  when  properly  recom- 
mended, receive  an  invitation  for  the 
period  of  their  stay.  The  club  here 
was  founded  with  substantially  simi- 
lar aims  and  views.  One  of  the  rules 
of  the  London  club  directs:  **That  no 
person  be  considered  eligible  to  the 
Travellers'  Club  who  shall  not  have 
travelled  out  of  the  British  islands  to 
a  distance  of  at  least  five  hundred 
miles.'' 

On  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Fifteenth  street  the  Man- 
hattan Club  owns  and  occupies  a  build- 
ing fronting  about  fifty-two  feet  on  the 
Avenue,  with  a  depfii  of  one  hundred  feet 
on  fifteenth  street,  formerly  owned  by 


the  Parker  estate,  and  then  generally 
known  as  the  Parker  Mansion.  The 
land  is  held  under  a  Spingler  lease. 
Perhaps  the  late  John  Van  Buren  had 
as  much  as  any  other  person  to  do 
with  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  this  flourishing  institution. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  its  president. 
The  Club,  partly  social  and  partly 
political,  is  in  close  sympathetic  com- 
munion with  the  Democratic  party,  the 
principal  leaders  of  which  party,  both 
in  this  city  and  throughout  the  State, 
are  members  of  the  associatioh.  The 
house  is  fitted  up  with  great  comfort 
and  elegance.  The  cuisine  is  unsur- 
passed ;  the  chef  is  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  culinary  art,  and  formerly 
occupied  the  same  position  at  the 
Union  Club.  August  Belmont,  the 
president  of  the  Manhattan,  has  al- 
ways occupied  in  this  city  a  prominent 
position  as  a  leading  Democratic  poli- 
tician. The  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  six  hundred.  The  initiation 
fee  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which  includes  dues  to  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober next  following.  The  yearly  due 
is  fifty  dollars. 

Leaving  Fifth  avenue,  a  short  walk 
down  Fifteenth  street  and  across 
Union  Square  brings  us  to  the  Century 
Club,  the  oldest  artistic  and  literary 
club  in  the  city,  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Fifteenth  street,  between 
Irving  Place  and  Union  Square.  The 
club  house  is  of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  fifty  feet  front,  and  stands  on 
a  piece  of  land  fifty  by  one  hundred. 

•Hie  property  is  owned  by  the  Club, 
free  and  clear  of  all  incumbrance. 
This  organization  springs  from  the 
social  meetings  of  a  group  of  artists, 
literary  men,  and  lawyers,  dating  back 
to  the  year  1847.  At  the  rotunda  in 
the  Park,  then  used  as  a  gallery  of 
art,  now  destroyed  and  almost  forgot- 
ten, a  committee,  before  appointed, 
reported  the  proposal  ''to  form  an 
association  of  gentlemen  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  its  vicinity,  engaged 
or  interested  in  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  with  a  view  to  their  advance- 
ment, as  well  as  the   proxnotion   ol 
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social  intercourse."  Forty-two  per- 
sons, among  them  William  Oallen 
Bryant,  who  for  many  years  has  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  president,  then 
accepted  the  plans  and  rules  proposed. 
The  name  of  "The  Century"  was 
given  to  the  new  institution,  partly 
in  description  of  its  intended  limit  as 
to  numbers,  partly  in  allusion  to  its 
hope  of  presenting  in  little  "the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  time  "  among 
men  of  culture.  The  Club  found  its 
first  modest  accommodation  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  Broadway  near  Broome 
street,  leaving  thence  to  seek  as  quiet 
a  residence  in  Broome  street,  and  re- 
turning again  to  Broadway,  not  far 
from  Prince  street,  in  1850.  Two 
years  later  it  again  migrated,  settling 
this  time  in  a  whole  house,  though  a 
small  one,  in  Clinton  Place.  For  six 
years  it  slowly  gained  in  means  and  im- 
portance, until  in  1858  it  took  its  place 
among  taxable  property  holders,  by 
the  purchase  of  the  premises  it  now 
occupies.  We  are  indebted  to  the  able 
and  elaborate  reports  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Club,  A.  R.  Macdonough,  £sq., 
for  these  interesting  details. 

Its  art  gallery  now  contains  about 
one  hundred  pictures  and  many  en- 
gravings, casts,  and  busts,  valued  at 
over  $26,000;  the  library  numbers 
more  than  1,500  volumes  of  special 
interest  to  art  students.  Three  au- 
thors, the  most  eminent  men  of  letters 
of  the  country,  have  held  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Yerplanck  being  chosen  in 
1858,  Mr.  Bancroft  in  1864,  and  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  present  incumbent,  in 
1868.  In  1866  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  definitely  limited  to  five  hun- 
dred, since  which  time  an  increase 
has  more  than  once  been  decided 
against.  The  entrance  fee  is  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  annual  dues,  thirty-six 
dollars,  payable  in  advance,  one-half 
on  the  first  day  of  May  and  one-half 
on  the  first  day  of  November  in  each 
year.  There  is  a  long  list  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  awaiting  vacan- 
cies. The  Century,  the  Union,  and 
the  Gkrman  Club  in  Forty-second 
street,  are  the  only  organizations  own- 


ing and  occupying  buildings  in  this 
city  originally  built  for  club-house 
purposes.  Financially  the  Century  is 
in  a  very  strong  position.  It  is  free 
from  debt  and  has  a  surplus  in  bank. 
By  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1874  we 
find  its  total  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  valued  at  $119,689.53.  No 
card  playing  is  allowed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Association,  and  betting  of  any 
kind  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  Cen- 
tury Club  is  noted  for  its  Saturday  even- 
ings. On  these  occasions  one  is  pretty 
sure  of  meeting  some  of  our  cleverest 
literary,  artistic,  and  professional  men. 

The  Lotos  Club  occupies  a  four- 
story  basement  brick  house,  lot  25x100, 
in  Irving  Place,  adjoining  the  Acade- 
my of  Music.  It  was  founded  March 
15,  1870,  and  incorporated  May  7, 
1878.  Its  aims  and  objects  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Arcadian  Club.  The 
house  is  comfortably  furnished,  and 
has  a  pleasant,  homelike  look.  On 
the  basement  or  ground  fioor  are  the 
chief  lounging  room,  fronting  Irving 
Place ;  the  reading  room,  where  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  are  kept,  a 
somewhat  gloomy  apartment,  being 
the  middle  rpom;  the  bar;  and  a  cosy 
dining  room  in  the  rear.  Distinguish- 
ed strangers,  sojourning  in  the  city, 
are  always  welcome  at  the  Lotos  Cliib. 
The  resident  membership  is  limited  to 
four  hundred. 

The  present  location  is  hardly  suita- 
ble for  so  imi>ortant  an  organization. 
It  is  too  remote  from  the  great  thor- 
oughfares of  the  city.  Everything  in 
the  way  of  club  life  is  centring  on 
Fifth  avenue,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madison  square.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  clubs  between  Fifteenth  and 
Twenty-eighth  streets :  the  Manhattan, 
the  Travellers*,  the  Arcadian,  the 
Union,  the  New  York,  and  the  Knick- 
erbocker. Fifth  avenue  is  to  New 
York  what  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James 
street  are  to  London,  or  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  to  Paris.  It  is  r^idly  becoming 
the  great  centre  for  hotels,  clubs, 
apartment  houses,  elegant  retail  trade, 
large  fashionable  carriage,  piano,  and 
other  warehouses. 
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On  the  12th  of  May,  1868,  the  is  on  Twenty-sixth  street,  and  leads 
Union  League  Clnb  opened  their  first  into  vast  halls,  ornamented  with  fine 
dnb  house  at  No.  26  East  Seventeenth  pieces  of  marble  statuary  and  hung 
street.  In  1865  an  act  was  passed  to  with  beautiful  engravings. 
incorporate  'Uhe  Union  League  Club,  No  game  for  a  wager  of  money  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York."  The  Club  no  game  of  cards  whatever  is  allowed. 
was  organized  at  a  period  of  great  de-  The  financial  management  of  the  Club, 
pression  during  the  late  civil  war,  un-  which  has  in  the  past  made  it  dis- 
der  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  most  tinguidied  among  institutions  of  a 
worthy  and  respected  citizens,  irre-  similar  character,  has  produced  the 
spective  of  party.  The  condition  of  most  satisfactory  results.  The  early 
membership  is  absolute  and  unquali-  establishment  of  a  building  fund  is  a 
fied  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  notable  feature  in  the  financial  sys- 
United  States,  and  every  member  tem.  All  the  surplus  and  unappro- 
pledges  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  priated  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of 
to  carry  out  the  primary  objects  of  the  each  and  every  year  in  the  hands  of 
Club,  which  are  to  discountenance,  the  Treasurer  are  paid  over  by  him  to 
and  rebuke  by  moral  and  social  influ-  the  Trustees  of  the  building  fund. 
ences,  and  by  all  proper  means,  both  By  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
in  public  and  in  private,  all  disloyalty  mittee,  dated  January  18,  1876,  we 
to  the  Federal  €k>vemment,  and  to  re-  find  that  a  surplus  of  $16,000,  de- 
sist to  the  uttermost  every  attempt  rived  from  the  income  of  the  year  1875, 
against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  had  been  added  to  the  building  fund, 
nation.  Thoroughly  patriotic  and  na-  which  consists  to-day  of  $178,000  in 
tional  in  all  its  objects  and  aims,  this  U.  S.  Bonds  at  par  value,  in  currency 
chib,  in  equal  measure,  perhaps,  with  over  $200, 000.  By  the  original  charter 
any  other,  affords  those  social  and  the  Club  was  authorized  to  purchase 
personal  comforts  which  fill  the  large  and  hold  real  estate  necessary  and  pro- 
measure  of  club  life ;  while  in  addi-  per  for  the  purposes  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  unlike  most«other  clubs,  it  tion,  not  exceeding  in  value  $500,000, 
makes  annually  an  unselfish  and  en-  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
lightened  contribution  from  its  trea-  $1,500,000.  That  the  sagacious  busi- 
sury  and  its  intelligence  to  the  nobler  ness  men  who  are  on  the  committee  will 
cause  of  social  and  political  reform,  take  advantage  of  the  present  depressed 
While  the  Club  sympathizes  i>olitical-  state  of  real  property  to  secure  a  site  for 
ly  with  the  Republican  party,  its  pol-  a  new  club  house  is  highly  probable, 
icy  is  to  confine  itself  to  the  advocacy  The  new  home  of  the  Union  League 
of  sound  principles  rather  than  to  take  Club,  wherever  located,  will  no  doubt 
an  active  part  on  one  side  or  the  other  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  anda  monu- 
in  all  the  frequent  contests  between  ment  for  the  future. 
rival  candidates  for  official  places.  The  present  club  house  was  opened 

The  club  house  at  present  is  located  April  1,  1868.    The  lease  expires  May 

on  the  southeast  comer  of  Madison  1,  1878.    The  fire  of  April  25,  1875, 

avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  cover-  did  very  considerable  damage  to  the 

ing  a  plot  fronting  fifty  feet  on  Madi-  main  building.    During  a  period  of  five 

son  avenue,  with  a  depth  of  one  hun-  months,  while  the  premises  were  being 

dred  and  seventy-five  feet  on  Twenty-  repaired,  the  Club  used  the  theatre 

sixth    street.      The    main    building,  wing  in  the    rear   on   Twenty-sixth 

built  of  brick,  with  marble  trimmings,  street.    By  the  terms  of  the  present 

is  four  stories  above  the  ground,  a  lease  the  Clnb  pays  the  taxes  on  the 

Mansard  roof  forming  the  top  story,  property.    For  the  year  1875 — 

The  rear  part,  two  stories  in  height,    ThetctnalrentidwaB $18,886  44 

contains  the  Union  League  theatre,  or  '^^^^i:::::::::::::::::::::::::,,  tjSS 

hidl.    The  entrance  to  the  club  house    qiom /rr;^so,8»8e 
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By  the  report  of  Gkorge  Cabot  Ward,  Hamilton  Wilkea  was  preaei^  at  the 

Treasurer,  dated  January  18,  1876,  for  meeting  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 

the  year  ending  December  81,  1875,  hereof  the  clab.    John  C.  Stevens  was 

we  find —  elected  commodore.    The  first  cmise 

The  whole  amount  of  reodpto  Crom  all  .  under  his  command  was  to  Newport^ 

•ouiceBWiB $168,429  «7  Rhode  Island.    The  yachts  aaUed  on 

The  number  of  resident  members  is  August  2.  Stopping  at  Hunting- 
limited  to  one  thousand.  Initiation  fee,  ton,  Long  Island,  New  Haven,  and 
onehundred  dollars,  annual  dues,  sixty  Oyster  Pond  Point,  they  arrived  at 
dollars.  Non-residents  of  the  city  of  Newport  August  5,  leaving  again  for 
New  York  may  be  elected  members  New  York  on  the  11th.  The  first  dinner 
and  classified  separately  as  ^^  Non-Resi-  under  the  fiag  was  held  at  Windost'a 
dent  Members.'*  Non-resident  mem-  in  New  York  March  17,  1845.  The 
bers  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  first  trial  of  speed  between  the  yachts 
and  clergymen  pay  only  half  the  reguUur  came  off  July  17,  1845.  The  first  club 
admission  fee  and  annual  dues.  The  bouse  was  a  modest  cottage  at  the 
present  number  on  the  roll,  including  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,  for  the  gra- 
absent  members,  is  929  resident  mem-  tuitous  use  of  which  the  Olub  was  in- 
bers,  and  880  non-resident  members,  debted  to  the  liberality  of  Messrs. 
PreHdenU,  Stevens.  Here  the  Club  remained  till 
Bobert  a  Mintnm 1863  the  Spring  of  1868,  when  they  bought 

SSrR'ZSiii:;::::;::;::::::::::::::.iS  «» 8t,ue»i8i«nda  i«ge  roomy  cottage 

John  Jtj laoetoisse  surrounded  by  two  acres  of  land,  slop- 

Jidwon  s.  Schuitz 1870  ing  down  to  the  Water — situated  about 

l^n:^::::::::.::::::::::!Zt—  o"*  ^  *^  ^  «* »"»  n*™>^«- 

This  charming  spot,  from  which  one 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  located  gees  every  vessel  coming  into  the  port 

in  the  fine  building  on  the  southwest  of  j^ew  York,  served  them  as  a  home 

comer  of  Madison  avenue  and  Twen-  till  November,  1872,  when  they  moved 

ty-seventh   street.      It   occupies    the  ^^  the  city  and  opened  their  present 

whole  of  the  second  story,  three  rooms,  rooms.    The  New  York  Yacht  Qub 

elegantly  furnished  and  commodiously  ^^s  incorporated  in  1865. 

fitted  up.    The  room  fronting  on  Madi-  The  motto  of  the  Club  on  its  corpor- 

son   avenue,   the  principal   lounging  ^te  seal  is,  Nb%  Agimw  Tumidis  Vdii. 

apartment,  contains  magazines,  periodi-  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  may  well 

cals,  and  newspapers.    The  walls  are  i>e  proud  of  ito  record.    No  event  in 

covered  with  nauUcal  engravings.  Over  the  annals  of  yachtmg  has  become 

the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  portrait  of  n^ore  famous  than  the  history  of  the 

the  first  commodore  of  the  club  (Com-  plucky   voyage   across   the   Atlantic 

modore  Stevens).    Under  it  is  a  model  ^wwle  by  Commodore  Stevens  in  the 

of  the  Sappho.    The  middle  room  con-  yacht  America,  and   his   subM^quent 

tains  writing  tables  and  a  good  supply  chaUenge    to   all    Eni^Ulsh   schooner 

of  comfortable  easy  chairs  and  sofas,  yachts,  which  jiras  issued  at  Cowes  in 

A  portion  of  the  third  room  is  devoted  August,  1851.     The   challenge  was, 

to  the  bar.    The  club  was  organized '  ,^fter  some   delay,   accepted  by  Mr. 

at  a  meeting  held  on  board  the  yacht  Stevenson   of   the   Titania.     In  the 

©imcrack,  July  80, 1844.    The  owners  interval    the   America   did    not    lie 

•f  the  following  yachts  were  present:  idle,    ghe  was  entered  for  the  Roy- 

Taehu,  al   Yacht   Squadron   Regatta  which 

i^X^:::::::::::::::::::::::!'^^  <=«»«  «fl  o-^  a««-^  «a,  im, 

Oeoige  L.  Schayler Dratm  ^^^  gallantly  carried  off  the  Royal 

Loqi«A.Depau Hiit  Yacht  Squadron  cap,  which  has  ever 

2Z^M.wll!Sliy::::;::^  since  remained   on  this   tide  of  tha 

GfepuinRogen Ite  water,  a  standing  challenge  to  all  Bngu 
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lah  yackts.  The  msteh  between  the^ 
America  and  Utaaia  came  off  August 
28,  1851.  Tbe  America  was  an  easy 
wmner.  She  was  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  her  laurels.  Another  memor- 
able occurrence  in  the  annals  of  tbe 
New  York  Yacht  OTub  is  the  ocean 
yacht  race  for  a  purse  of  $90,900,  each 
of  the  three  competitors  putting  up 
$30,009. 

The  schooners  Henrietta,  Pleetwing, 
and  Yesta,  a  little  over  two  hundred 
tons  each,  started  from  Sandy  Hook, 
December  11,  1866,  arriving  at  Cowes 
as  follows: 

The  Henrietta  anfyed  In  18  days,  21  hn.,  65  min. 
ThaFleetwing       "       14    "       «    "     10  " 
llie  Vesta  "       14   "      «    ••     50  " 

This  race  at  the  time  occupied  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  1869  the  Sap- 
pho, W.  P.  Douglas  owner,  made  the 
shortest  time  across  the  Atlantic  which 
has  yet  been  accomplished  by  a  yacht, 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  12 
days,  9  hours,  86  minutes.  The 
Dauntless,  James  Gordon  Bennett  own- 
er, made  the  same  trip  the  same  year 
in  12  days,  17  hours,  6  minutes.  The 
present  New  York  squadron  is  com- 
posed of  about  thirty-eight  or  forty 
schooners,  twenty-two  sloops,  and  nine 
steamers.  There  are  between  four 
hundred  and  sixty  and  five  hundred 
members.  Th&  initiation  fee  is  fifty 
dollars,  the  yearly  dues  twonty-Are 
dollars.  George  L.  Kingaland  is  com- 
modore. 

Tbe  American  Jockey  Club  is  located 
in  the  same  building  with  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  It  occupies  the 
first  floor  as  a  reading  room  and  li- 
brary. The  offices  and  secretary's  room 
are  in  the  basement.  August  Belmont 
is  president.  The  building  belongs  to 
A.  C.  Honson,  and  was  by  him  origi- 
nally built  for  club  purposes. 

Tlie  Army  and  Nayy  Club  was  organ- 
ized April  14,  1871;  incorporated 
June  7,  1872.  Its  object,  as  declared 
by  the  constitution,  is  to  promote  so- 
cial intercourse  among  its  members,  to 
provide  them  with  the  conTeniences  of 
a  clab  house,  to  establish  and  main- 


tain a  library  devoted  to  military  and 
naral  subjects,  and  a  collection  of  mil- 
itary and  naval  trophies,  and  to  ex- 
t^id  hospitality  to  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  countries.  Its  namesake,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  London,  was 
opened  1851,  in  the  magnificent  build- 
ing, Pall  Mall  comer  of  St.  Gkorgo 
street,  erected  by  the  Club  at  a  cost  of 
$455,000.  It  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  superb  morning  room,  with  arched 
windows,  and  mirrors  forming  arcades 
and  vistas  innumerable,  as  well  as  for 
the  grand  stone  staircase  leading  to 
the  library  and  the  reading  rooms. 
Our  New  York  republican  Army  and 
Navy  Club  is  for  the  present  more 
modestly  lodged  in  the  commodious 
house  28  West  Thirtieth  street,  east  of 
and  near  Broadway.  The  number  of 
resident  members  is  limited  at  one 
thousand.  To  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion it  is  required  that  the  candidate 
be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  marine  corps  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  he  should  have 
served  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  such  service;  and  shall 
not  at  any  time  have  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
manner  aided  disloyalty  thereto.  Since 
May  4,  1875,  well  known  civilians, 
whose  connection  with  the  army  and 
navy  makes  their  association  desirable, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  of  Management,  to  a 
number  not  exceeding  two  hundred. 
Initiation  fee,  fifty  dollars.  Annual 
dues  for  resident  members,  fifty  dollars. 
No  yearly  dues  are  exacted  from  offi- 
cers of  the  army  or  navy  stationed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York 
or  Brooklyn. 

The  afEairs  of  the  Club  are  control- 
led by  a  committee  of  fifteen  mana- 
gers, consisting  of  resident  members 
elected  by  the  Club.  The  committee 
annually  elect  from  its  members  the 
officers  of  the  Club.  For  the  year  1876 
Major  General  W.  S.  Hancock  was 
elected  president.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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The  so-called  gentler  sex  have  al-  cial  entertamments.  Man  is  drawn  to- 
ways  been  inimical  to  clubs.  The  ob-  ward  woman  by  a  mysterious  power 
jection  that  the  neglect  of  female  so-  far  greater  than  that  which  causes  the 
ciety  is  incidental  to  club  life  is  not  magnetic  needle  to  point  steadfastly 
borne  out  by  facts.  Both  here  and  toward  the  North  Pole.  In  cultivated 
abroad  the  larger  clubs  are  rarely  communities  the  social  ease  and  free- 
crowded  till  after  such  hours  of  the  dom  from  restraint  of  club  life  will 
eyening  as  are  usually  devoted  to  never  militate  against  the  refined 
Tisils,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  and  so-  charm  of  female  society. 

As  Old  Nbw  Yorkeb. 


TO  LOVE,  TO  FORGET,  AND  TO  DDE. 


BY  the  populous  land  on  t£e  lonesome  sea, 
Lo  t  these  were  the  gifts  of  the  gods  to  men — 
Three  miserable  gifts,  and  only  three  : 
To  loYe,  to  forget,  to  die — and  then  ? 

To  love  in  peril  and  in  bitter-sweet  pain, 

And  then,  forgotten,  lie  down  and  die  : 
One  moment  of  sun,  whole  seasons  of  rain. 

Then  night  is  rolled  to  the  door  of  tke  sky. 

To  loYe  ?  To  sit  at  her  feet  and  to  weep  : 
To  climb  to  her  face,  hide  your  face  in  her  hair; 

To  nestle  you  there  like  a  babe  in  its  sleep, 
And,  too,  like  a  babe,  to  beUeye— it  cuts  there. 

To  love  ?    'Tis  to  suffer.     "  Lie  close  to  my  breast, 

Like  a  fair  ship  in  haven,  0  darling/'  I  cried. 
"  Your  round  arms  outreaohing  to  heaven  for  rest 

Make  signal  to  death."    .    .    .    Death  came,  and  love  died. 

To  forget  ?    To  forget,  mount  horse  and  clutch  sword, 
Take  ship  and  make  sail  to  the  ice-prisoned  seas. 

Write  books  and  preach  lies  ;  range  lands  ;  or  go  hoard 
A  grave  full  of  gold,  and  buy  wines— and  drink  lees : 

Then  die  ;  and  di^e  cursing,  and  call  it  a  prayer  I 

Is  earth  but  a  top— a  boy  god*s  delight, 
To  be  spun  for  his  pleasure  while  man's  despair 

Breaks  out  like  a  wail  of  the  damned  through  the  night  ? 

Sit  down  in  the  darkness  and  weep  with  me 

On  the  edge  of  the  world.    So  love  lies  dead. 
And  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  sky  and  the  sea 
Seem  shutting  together  as  a  book  that  is  read. 

Yet  what  have  we  learned  ?    We  laughed  with  delight 
In  the  morning  at  school,  and  kept  toying  with  all 

Time's  sUly  playthings.    Now,  wearied  ere  nigkt. 
We  mwt  cry  for  dark-mother,  her  cradle  the  pall. 

JoAqym  Mn.r.iiL 
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A  BRAND  FROM  THE  BURNING. 


^^  T'TIShead  doesn't  seem  at  all 
jLJL  turned  by  the  way  in  which 
the  women  run  after  him,"  was  de- 
clared of  Mr.  Erroll  Thurlowe  in  about 
the  third  year  succeeding  his  gradua- 
tion at  Harvard ;  and^  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  few  young  gentlemen 
in  what  we  call  polite  New  York 
circles  had  their  tables  more  heavily 
laden  with  dainty  notes  of  inritation 
to  dinner,  ball,  kettledrum,  and  in- 
deed every  thinkable  festirity. 

Beyond  doubt  ErroU  bore  his  great 
popularity  with  a  very  equanimous 
quietude.  He  was  a  man  of  no  mark- 
ed intellectual  gifts,  admirable  spirits, 
and  charming  manners,  especially  with 
women.  Certain  people  roundly  stated 
that  he  possessed  Uttlo  of  what  we 
mean  by  character;  that  he  lacked 
mental  sinew,  and  was  prone  to  bend 
far  too  pliantly  before  the  pressure  of 
events;  that  he  would  never  have 
taken  up  arms  against  any  large  nimi- 
ber  of  troubles,  far  from  a  whole  sea 
of  them ;  that,  in  brief,  he  would  have 
won  the  name  of  over-ductile  and  un- 
energetic  if  his  great  inherited  fortune 
had  not  charitably  covered  these  and 
all  minor  faults. 

But  such  commentators  on  ErroU's 
character  might  have  added  that  na- 
ture had  given  him  a  large  heart, 
which  his  large  fortune  had  somehow 
never  yet  managed  to  lessen,  and  that 
if  his  habitual  sweet  temper  sometimes 
suggested  a  certain  weakness,  it  now 
and  then  won  an  esteem  and  friendly 
lealty  of  the  sort  that  no  bank-notes 
can  purchase. 

Erroll  was  bom  of  a  family  that  held 
itself  in  high  account  among  that  self- 
created  aad  somewhat  indefinable 
body,  our  New  York  aristocracy.  His 
mother  was  his  only  living  parent. 
I^e  had  been  a  Van  Dusenvender,  and 
generally  told  you  this  valuable  fact 
whenever  she  had  the  remotest  su^i^ 
don  that  you  did  not  already  possess 


it.  She  had  a  truly  noble  presence, 
her  nose  being  a  pronounced  aquiline, 
and  her  hair  plenteous,  but  almost 
wholly  white.  In  her  day  it  was  said 
that  she  had  been  a  great  heart-break- 
er. Her  clothes  were  always  of  some 
heavy  black  stuff  which  looked  neith- 
er precisely  silk  nor  satin,  and  which 
hung  about  her  majestic  figure  with  a 
peculiar  stateliness.  ^e  had  an  idea 
that  Erroll  ought  to  make  something 
princely  in  the  way  of  an  alliance. 
In  truth  my  Lady  Thurlowe  was  a 
handsome,  imposing  old  snob.  She 
would  have  been  for  Enroll  to  make  a 
European  tour  of  matrimonial  inspec- 
tion among  all  eligible  HohenzoUems 
and  Hapsburgs  of  the  softer  sex.  Per- 
haps this  solid  confidence  in  the  mil- 
lions of  her  only  child  has  a  stronger 
flavor  of  worldly  wisdom  than  would 
at  first  appear. 

Judge  of  Mrs.  Thurlowe's  indignant 
surprise  whmi  she  discovered  that  Er- 
roll showed  pronounced  symptoms  of 
falling  in  love  with  one  of  his  late  fa- 
ther's poor  relations,  a  certain  Miss  Sy- 
billa  Enight.  I^  her  loneliness  Mrs. 
Thurlowe  had  solicited  the  compan- 
iouship  of  the  orphaned  Sybilla,  and 
now,  at  too  late  an  hour,  she  perceived 
her  folly.  Why  had  she  not  realized 
earlier  the  delightful  pay»  du  tendre 
which  Sybilla's  fair  face  was  spreading 
before  her  son  ?  No  wonder  that  Er- 
roll showed  inclinations  to  walk  amid 
such  a  Paradise.  Miss  Enight  had 
regular  statuesque  features  and  great, 
softly  luminous  eyes  that  were  a  love- 
ly lustrous  medium  between  blue  and 
gray.  She  could  toss  her  head  very 
imperiously  if  so  minded,  and  soon 
gave  her  protectress  the  most  salient 
reasons  for  believing  that  she  was  no 
saint.  She  had  once  had  a  right 
stormy  time  with  Mrs.  Thurlowe,  who 
had  showed  her  a  more  patronizing 
manner  than  she  cared,  in  spite  of  be- 
ing nearly  penniless,  to  receive  ^^md 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  Sybilla  came 
"  off  with  flying  colors  from  this  hot 
contest,  and  that  Mrs.  Thorlowe  al- 
ways afterward  treated  her  with  con- 
siderable undoubted  respect. 

Possibly  it  was  a  wholesome  mem- 
ory of  the  past  that  now  prerented 
Mrs.  Thurlowe,  when  she  beoame  well 
convinced  of  her  son's  attachment, 
from  attacking  its  high-spirited  ob- 
ject. As  things  were,  she  suftered  in 
silence.  A  poor  relation  of  his  late 
fathei^s  I  What  a  matrimonial  sacri- 
fice for  ErroU  to  commit  1  His  Van 
Dusenvender  alliance  had  been  for  the 
senior  Mr.  Thuiiowie  a  union  of  vast 
wealth  and  unimpeachable  Knicker- 
bocker birth.  But  this  marriage  had 
no  such  fOMPA  (f ^trtf.  Mrs.  Thurlowe, 
doubtless  afraid  of  Sybilla,  began  to 
think  of  a  passionate  appeal  to  her 
son. 

A  certain  ciioomstance  prerented 
this  course.  One  erening  she  and  Sy- 
billa yfete  at  the  opera,  and  BrroU, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  remained 
away  during  two  whole  acts  from  his 
mother's  box.  Both  ladies  had  been 
the  recipients  of  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  ordinary  operatic  gal- 
lant (that  ubiquitous  faultlessly  dad 
gentleman,  now  old  and  now  young, 
who  murmurs  elegajit  commonplaces 
no  less  while  Amina  is  going  over  the 
perilous  bridge  with  her  candle  than 
*  while  the  chorus  is  acquitting  itself 
most  uninterestingly) ;  but  Mrs.  Thu> 
lowe's  attention  was  not  so  much 
taken  up  by  these  sleek  devotees  that 
she  should  fail,  presently,  to  observe 
ErroU's  long  absence.  ''Have  you 
any  idea  where  Erroll  ist''  she  at 
length  asked  of  Sybflla. 

There  came  a  slight  blush  upon  the 
young  lady's  face  as  she  serenely  an- 
swered, ''Is  not  that  he  in  the  box 
nearly  opposite  our  own  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thurlowe  saw  the  bUsh.  "  Oh^ 
yes,  I  am  sure  it  is,"  exclaimed  a  cer- 
tain blonde-whiskered  little  nomad, 
who  had  visited  perhaps  half  the  boxes 
in  the  horseshoe.  "He's  talking  to 
that  beautiful  Miss  Cavendish.  He 
Boems  simply  wrapt  up — and  so  does 


she,  for  that  matter.  She  only  gave 
me  a  nod  when  I  came  in  and  a  nod 
when  I  went  out.  Mrs.  Cavendish 
was  quite  nice,  however,  so  I  felt  con- 
soled." 

The  nomad  here  proceeded  to  say 
numerous  unpleasant  things  of  both 
Mrs.  Cavendish  and  her  daughter. 
SybiUa  and  Mrs.  Thurlowe  listened 
rather  intently,  though  they  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  it  before.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  the  ftishionable 
people  among  whom  Mm.  Cavendish 
and  her  one  handsome  child  had  sud- 
denly appeared,  knew  nothing  to  ^e 
discredit  of  either.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  they  were  western 
people  who  had  lived  abroad  for  many 
years,  and  who  had  brought,  on  com- 
ing to  Now  York,  certain  rather  influ- 
ential letters.  That  they  had  gotten 
thonselves  quite  successfully  among  a 
certain  ultra  fashionable  and  ultra 
snobbish  cdique  was  an  undisputed 
fact 

Nor  could  the  extreme  beauty  of 
Miss  Dora  Cavendish  admit  nrach  ques- 
tion. She  was  blonde,  fragile,  ether- 
eal. She  had  eyes  of  a  heavenly  bril- 
liancy, and  hair  of  abundant  golden  ^ 
WAviness— >hair  that  seemed  to  crown 
her  mobile,  oval  face  like  a  soft,  self- 
luminous  mist.  During  the  present 
winter  she  had  had  a  great  many  dev- 
otees. Mrs.  Cavendish,  it  was  saul,  • 
meant  that  she  should  make  a  great 
match.  She  herself  was  a  pUunp  bru- 
nette, small  of  stature,  indubitably 
past  flfty,  who  bore  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  her  daughter.  In  pub- 
lic at  least  she  appeared  to  worship 
DOTa.  Miss  Cavendish  had  obtained 
the  name  of  odd  and  wildly  oapridons 
after  a  month  or  so  in  New  York  sod- 
ety.  Some  people  affirmed  that  she 
had  deep  and  strong  tendendes  to- 
ward fastness,  which  were  restrained 
at  great  cost  of  effort  by  nater&al  oo- 
erdon. 

Whether  mancsuvring  or  not  in  the 
interests  of  her  daughter,  it  is  certain 
that  on  this  special  evening  at  the  op- 
era Mrs.  Cavendish  contrived  to  keep 
everybody  who  entered  h«f  box  while 
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iilToll  Tburiowe  talked  with  Dora 
wholly  occapied  by  her  own  conTersa- 
tional  attractions.  It  was  done  with' 
much  graceful  tact,  but  it  was  done 
nevertheless.  ErroU  had  never  before 
shown  Dora  Cavendish  anything  like 
marked  attention.  Doubtless  he  lin* 
gered  beside  her  to-night  from  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  would 
ordinarily  actuate  any  man  in  the  pyro- 
longed  contemplation  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman  who  rather  smiles  upon 
him  than  otherwise.  Without  being 
engaged  to  his  cousin  Sybilla,  ErroU 
was  certainly  on  the  verge  of  asking 
that  young  lady  to  many  him;  and  it 
should  be  said,  if  only  in  common  jus* 
tice,  that  while  he  anticipated  her  full 
favor,  it  was  with  a  surety  that  scnne- 
thing  much  higher  than  worldly  rea- 
sons would  prompt  the  acceptance  of 
his  suit. 

When  he  returned  to  hia  mother's 
box,  the  opera  was  nearly  over;  a  so- 
prano in  white  satin  was  melodiously 
trying  to  alter  the  dictum  of  a  stony- 
hearted bass.  Sybilla  looked  round  at 
her  cousin  with  a  very  pretty  smile, 
and  a  little  later,  when  the  curtain 
had  fallen,  she  thanked  him  with  a 
somewhat  excessive  cordiality  for  pat- 
ting on  her  wrap. 

"Well,  Enroll,  we  didn't  expect 
you,"  declared  his  mother,  **  until  you 
had  at  least  placed  your  charmer  in 
her  carriage." 

**Pray,  go  back  if  you  prefer,"  sud- 
denly begged  Miss  Sybilla,  with  great 
sweetness.  **Here  comes  Mr.  Loni- 
mer  for  me,  and  Aunt  Maria  has  Mr. 
Gordon."  The  last  named  gentleman 
was  already  present,  but  Sybilla  spoke 
too  low  for  him  to  hear.  ErroU  level- 
led upon  her  face  a  surprised,  search- 
ing look*  A  moment  later  the  Mr. 
Lornmer  in.  question  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  box«  ErroU  moved  away. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  very  soon  alterwaid 
found  himself  with  the  Cavendishes, 
and  also  that  Mrs.  Cavendish,  in  her 
serene  style,  managed  instantly,  yet 
eftectnaUy^  to  destroy  the  hc^es  of  a 
c^t^ln  bfdd-headed  gentleman,  in  a 
whUi^  waisteoat  and  gold  eye-glass, 


who  no  doubt  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Miss  Dora  was  to  leave  the 
Academy  on  his  arm. 

ErroU  not  only  put  the  lovely  Dera 
into  her  carriage,  but  promised  to  go 
and  see  her  the  following  evening. 
It  was  Mrs.  Cavendish  who  gave  the 
invitation.  "Do  drop  in  upon  us," 
she  said.  "  We  shall  be  quite  alone, 
you  know,  for  everybody  is  going  to 
the  great  ball  at  Mrs.  L  's,  where 
we,  who  are  such  strangers  in  New 
York,  have  not  been  asked ;  and  you, 
of  course,  can  go  afterward." 

ErroU  spent  the  foUo.wing  evening, 
from  ei^t  till  eleven,  at  the  Caven- 
dishes' cosy  Uttle  basement  house. 
He  found  the  ladiea  together  in  a 
small  reception  room  just  off  the 
hall.  Dora  was  djressed  in  rose-colored 
silk  of  an  almost  shadowy  thinness, 
that  floated  about  her  delicate  figure 
in  countless  airy  furbelows.  Her  ex- 
quisite face  made  ErroU  think  of  a  Fra 
Angelico  Madonna.  There  was  a  fig- 
ured screen  just  behind  the  sofa  on 
whidi  ahe  sat,  and  against  its  brUUaut 
blue  badcground  her  negUgent  gold* 
en  hair  showed  with  charming  effect. 
Mr8«  Cavendish  was  presently  called 
away  by  the  arrival  of  some  gentlemen 
visitors,  who  were  shown  upstairs  into  . 
the  diawing-room. 

But  as  these  gentlemen  passed  the 
door  of  the  Uttle  reception  room  one 
of  them  was  keen-eyed  enough  to 
catch,  through  its  half-closed  aperture, 
a  brief  though  convincing  gUmpse  of 
ErroU^s  face.  Now  it  must  be  nar- 
rated of  this  gentleman  that  he  after< 
ward  went  to  the  ball  at  Mrs.  Ir— — '• 
which  we  have  already  heard  Mis. 
Cavendish  mention;  and  also  that  he 
was  meddlesome  enough  (or  perhaps 
mischievous  would  be  the  better  word) 
to  make  one  of  a  small  admiring  group 
that  surrounded  SybiUa,  and  to  muf- 
mor  in  hw  ear  a  piece  of  secretly  ha^ 
nmng  intelUgence. 

Peibaps  if  Dora  Cavendish  had  not . 
been  such  an  extraordinary  beauty, 
Sybilla's  fears  and  pangs,  poor  girl, 
would  greatly  have  lacked  their  pres* 
ent  Xoree,    As  it waashe b^ved,  on 
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next  seeing  Eiroll,  in  what  should  be 
called  a  slightly  demoralized  manner. 
When  he  appeared  at  her  side  she  was 
by  turns  glowingly  pleasant  and  f reesE- 
ingly  imperious.  She  told  her  cou- 
sin at  one  moment,  with  a  brilliant 
smile,  that  no  less  than  six  ladies  had 
inquired  for  him  that  evening;  and  a 
moment  later  she  refused  to  dance 
with  him,  almost  immediately  after- 
ward accepting  some  one  else  as  a  part- 
ner. Erroll  was  enough  in  love  with 
her  to  begin  by  being  bewildered  and 
end  by  being  furious  at  her  conduct. 
For  the  next  week  it  is  a  truth  that 
they  were  barely  on  speaking  terms. 

And  during  this  week  Erroll  saw 
much  of  Dora  Cavendish.  On  one  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Cavendish  gave  a  little 
theatre-party,  to  which  he  was  invit- 
ed; on  another,  it  was  a  small  dinner; 
again  they  met  at  a  party  and  were 
cornered  together  for  two  or  three 
hours.  With  Erroll  the  attraction  was 
partly  a  sense  of  Dora's  fresh  fascinat- 
ing naivetSy  partly  admiration  of  her 
transcendent  beauty,  partly  a  feeling 
of  utter  loss  and  loneliness  because  of 
the  estrangement  between  himself  and 
SyMlla,  and  partly  the  strong  though 
unsuspected  influence  of  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish's volition. 

He  had  become  very  intimate  with 
Dora.  He  had  begun  to  perceive  that 
she  was  wretchedly  unhappy.  He  had 
also  made  the  discovery  that  filial  love 
did  not  rank  among  her  character- 
istics. Now  and  then  she  astonished 
him  with  a  certain  woridly,  jaded  man- 
ner of  speaking  that  contrasted  most 
ill  with  her  youth.  Sometimes  the 
thought  would  flash  across  him  that 
she  had  lived  no  bread-and-butter  ex- 
istence through  those  past  foreign 
years. 

One  evening  he  went  there  and 
found  her  in  a  strange,  petulant,  half- 
morbid,  half-hysterical  mood.  As 
usual,  they  occupied  the  small  recep- 
tion room.  Between  this  and  the  ad- 
jacent dining  room  hung  a  massive 
blue  curtain,  which  had  recently  ap- 
peared there  in  addition  to  other  eftect- 
i ve  features  of  <miamentation  through- 


out the  apartment.  Erroll  took  occa- 
sion, before  long,  to  notice  these  new 
prettinesses.  *  *  That  curtain  improves 
matters  vastly,"  he  said. 

Dora  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  "  I 
hope  mamma  isn't  listening  behind  it, " 
she  exclaimed.  '^  How  she'd  take  me 
to  task  for  all  the  wild  odd  things 
Pve  been  saying ! "  She  suddenly 
rose  and  reseated  herself  at  quite  a 
distance  from  Erroll  in  a  most  loung- 
ing and  distrait  attitude.  **  I  wonder 
what  it  is  that  makes  us  afraid  of  peo- 
ple," she  abruptly  said,  looking  steadi- 
ly into  her  companion's  face — '*  mor- 
tally afraid,  I  mean,  so  that  we  are — 
are  led  by  the  nose  while  loathing  our- 
selves for  being  so  led.  But  never 
mind  my  nonsense.  I  don't  see  why 
you've  put  up  with  it  for  so  long." 

Erroll  came  over  and  took  a  chair 
close  at  her  side.  **I  perceive  plain- 
ly," he  said,  with  great  sympathy  of 
tone,  ''that  something  has  made  you 
very  unhappy  to-night.    What  is  it  ? " 

Dora  covered  her  face  with  both 
hands,  then  rapidly  uncovered  it. 
Erroll  now  saw  that  the  surpassing 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes  came  from  the 
moisture  of  unshed  tears.  '*  Unhappy 
to-night  1"  she  burst  forth.  **No 
more  so  to-night  than  always  1  Have 
you  talked  with  me  so  much  and  not 
discovered  that  Pm  wretchedly  miser- 
able ?'» 

Something  in  her  tones  and  mien 
touched  Erroll  with  the  power  of  a 
great  pathos.  ''  I  have  talked  with 
you  enough,"  he  exclaimed,  **  to  feel 
myself  your  friend. "  He  drew  nearer, 
and  took,  with  an  instinctive  impulse 
of  deep  pity,  one  of  her  frail  white 
hands  in  one  of  his  own,  pressing  it 
very  warmly.  "I  wish  you  would 
make  me  your  friend,"  he  went  on,  with 
much  kindly  vehemence.  *  *  Doubtless 
I  might  be  this  to  considerable  pur- 
pose." Dora's  eyes  flxed  themselves 
appealingly  on  his  face,  and  her  beauti- 
ful lip  trembled.  **  No,  no,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  a  great  break  in  her 
voice.  '*It  is  forbidden— and  yet  I 
have  never  met  one  toward  whom  all 
possible  friendly  impulses^tended  with 
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more  strength.  I  know  that  yon  could 
feel  for  my  unhappy  life ;  I  know " 

Her  voice  died  away  in  one  short 
sob.  ErroU  was  still  holding  her 
hand  when  she  suddenly  dropped  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  burst  into 
tears.  Scarcely  aware  of  his  act,  and 
animated  chiefly  by  compassionate 
feeling,  Ei^ll  let  his  arm  steal  about 
her  waist.  As  he  did  so,  a  slight  rust- 
ling sound,  not  far  away,  made  him 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  massive 
curtain.  Mrs.  Cavendish  was  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  it, 
her  small,  plump  figure  informed  with 
an  august  dignity  and  her  black  eyes 
sparkling  as  with  delighted  discovery. 
She  gave  a  most  accentuated  cough  as 
Erroirs  look  met  her  face,  and  came 
slowly  forward.  Meanwhile  Dora  had 
perceived  her  presence,  had  turned 
quite  white,  and  had  put  herself  into 
an  attitude  of  alarmed  constraint. 

^^  I  suppose  that  I  appear  at  a  very 
malapropos  moment,"  Mrs.  Cavendish 
now  began  to  murmur.  She  seemed 
for  a  slight  while  emotionally  imped- 
ed from  continuing.  Her  voice  now 
shook  as  she  progressed.  *'  This  is  a 
great  surprise  to  me,  but  a  great  joy 
as  well.  I  have  not  known  you  long, 
Mr.  Thurlowe,  but  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  would  more  gladly  confide  my 
darling  Dora^s  future."  By  this  time 
Mrs.  Cavendish's  arms  were  about 
Dora,  who  sat  cold,  pale,  Hud  irrespon- 
sive. She  smiled  veiy  brilliantly  as 
she  looked  at  Erroll.  **I  give  my 
consent  before  it  is  asked,"  she  went 
on ;  and  then,  abruptly  addressing  her 
daughter,  "My  dear,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  hate  to  see  tears  on  your  cheeks, 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  happiness 
alone  has  caused  them." 

From  the  very  first  it  had  seemed  to 
Erroll  that  an  ill  hid  triumph  glittered 
in  this  woman^s  eyes;  that  "I  have 
caught  you"  had  stamped  itself  on 
every  hard,  calm  feature  of  her  dusk 
face.  For  several  days  he  had  grown 
utterly  to  distrust  her,  and  Dora's 
recent  words  had  by  no  means  lessened 
this  feeling.  But  now  he  looked 
toward  Dora  as  though  expectant  that 


she  would  explain  his  and  her  own 
position.  To  his  astonishment,  Dora 
merely  drooped  her  eyes  when  they 
met  lids  look.  Erroll  rose  precipitate- 
ly, and  as  he  did  so  Mrs.  Cavendish 
left  off  being  affectionate  to  Dera, 
and  quietly  faced  him. 

She  seemed  clad  in  a  kind  of  martial 
amiability,  an  awful  blandness.  "Tou 
have  won  a  lovely  wife,  Mr.  Thur- 
lowe," she  said,  "though,  perhaps,  I 
have  no  right  to  tell  you  this." 

Erroll  felt  half  paralyzed  by  the 
strange  commandant  personality  of 
this  woman,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  very  decided  demurrer  trem- 
bled on  his  lips.  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
however,  suddenly  turned  from  him  and 
opened  the  door  leading  from  the  re- 
ception room  to  the  outer  halL  She  had 
doubtless  heard  a  servant  admitting 
some  guests,  as  it  was  still  a  rather 
early  hour  in  the  evening. 

Two  gentlemen  stood  in  the  hall. 
She  went  forward  with  a  beaming 
mien.  "Were  you  going  up  into  the 
drawing-room?"  she  asked.  "You 
might  just  as  well  join  Mr.  Thurlowe 
in  here."  The  guests  both  entered  a 
moment  later.  Erroll  knew  them 
both,  and  while  he  was  greeting  them 
Mrs.  Cavendish  again  spoke  with 
even-voiced  tranquillity.  "I  have  a 
great  piece  of  news  for  you,  gentle- 
men," she  said.  Erroll  inwardly 
shuddered  as  she  went  on:  "Mr. 
Thurlowe  and  my  daughter  have  — 
what  are  the  old  romantic  words  ? — 
plighted  their  troth  to  each  other. 
Pray  ^ve  them  your  congratulations." 

Erroll  felt  that  the  color  was  hotly 
rising  toward  his  temples.  He  was  in  a 
mental  whirl.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
numbing  touch  had  been  laid  upon  his 
will-power.  We  have  already  learned 
that  there  were  people  who  believed 
him  more  or  less  feeble  in  character. 
These  would  now  have  had  warrant- 
able occasion  for  vaunting  their  per- 
ceptive skilL 

As  fanmensely  decisive  moment  had 
come.  One  of  the  newly  arrived 
gentlemen  went  up  to  Dora  and  one 
to  ErrolL     Dora's  congrat^ator  was 
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hidden  from  Erroll  by  his  own.  He 
heard  the  words,  **My  most  sincere 
congratulations,  Thorlowe."  .  . 
He  saw  a  proffered  hand.  .  .  . 
Somehow  his  eyes  wandered  toward 
Mrs.  Cavendishes  face.  .  .  .  She 
was  no  longer  smiling;  her  lips  met  in 
one  severe  line;  her  black  eyes  were 
shining  with  a  hard  brightness  and 
fixity. 

Poor  ErroU  t  It  occurred  to  him  after- 
ward that  he  had  been  magnetized. 
But  the  truth  is  simply  that  he  failed 
in  being  what  we  call  equal  to  the  sit- 
uation— one,  by  the  by,  tremendous 
enough  in  its  way.  There  was  the 
proffered  hand.     He  took  it. 

What  happened  after  this  seemed 
to  him  a  sort  of  ugly  dream*  Dora 
sat  almost  speechless,  and  looked 
chilled  to  stone.  The  room  presently 
became  intolerable  to  ErroU.  Ho 
wanted  to  be  alone  and  think  over 
coolly,  if  possible,  what  had  passed. 
He  rose,  pleaded  an  engagement  some- 
where, and  bade  everybody  a  hasty 
goodnight.  Mrs.  Cavendish's  plump 
hand,  when  he  took  it,  seemed  to  him 
like  the  flesh  of  a  snake. 

*'I  think  that  Erroll  appears  quite 
odd  and  depressed,''  declared  Mrs. 
Thurlowe,  two  days  later,  to  SybilU. 
Ever  since  a  certain  evening  at  the 
opera  Mrs.  Tliurlowe  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  slow-growing  hopa  that 
some  decided  difference  would  occur 
between  her  son  and  his  cousin.  The 
past  few  days  had  nearly  convinced 
her  that  such  positive  estrangement 
must  have  taken  place.  Sybilla  her- 
self had  been  pale  and  silent  for  hours, 
only  answering  with  absent  monosyl- 
lables her  kinswoman's  questions  re- 
garding a  certain  party  to  which  she 
had  gone  on  the  previous  evening 
without  Mrs.  Thurlowe. 

Sybilla  now  gave  a  cold  little  langh. 
'*  Odd  and  depressed  ? "  she  repeated. 
'*  I  don't  know  why  he  should  strike 
you  in  that  way.  Unless  he  suffers," 
she  suddenly  added,  **  from  a  sense  of 
•hame  at  his  own  conduct." 

Mrs.  Thurlowe  began  to  bristle. 
She  lifted  a  hand  toward  one  of  her 


white  front-pofis,   and   smoothed    it 
majestically.    ^ '  His  conduct,  Sybillat " 

Sybilla  Knight  rose  and  came  ovw 
to  where  Mrsw  Thurlowe  was  sitting. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulder,  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
face,  and  said: 

**I  have  been  dreading  to  tell  you 
all  day,  for  I  knew  you  didn't  know. 
Erroll  has  engaged  himself  to  that 
Cavendish  girL  Everybody  was  talk- 
ing of  it 'last  night.  I — ^I  felt  like 
dropping  through  the  floor  when  they 
asked  me  questions  about  it.  Mr. 
Gardiner  says  that  he  congratulated 
him  the  other  evening  in  Dora  Caven-  - 
dish's  own  presence,  and  that  her 
mother " 

But  Sybilla  was  compelled  to  pause 
by  reason  of  there  being  enough  agi- 
tation on  Mrs.  Thurlowe't  part  to 
make  it  seem  that  she  was  about  faint- 
ing away.  When  Erroll  arrived  home 
at  a  late  hour  that  afternoon,  he  was 
inunediately  sent  for  by  his  mother, 
whom  he  found  supine  and  in  close 
nearness  to  a  salts-bottle.  Sybilla 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  heavy- 
curtained  window,  at  some  distance 
away,  but  ErroU  saw  her  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room.  He  went  through 
the  interview  that  foUowed  with  a 
kind  of  dogged  solemnity  of  manner. 
He  admitted  his  engagement ;  he  also 
admitted  his  culpabiUty  in  having  al- 
lowed the  world  to  know  of  that  en- 
gagement before  his  own  mother. 
But  he  dealt  in  no  eKCUses,  was  the 
exact  antipodes  of  a  pleader  for  pardon, 
and  became  exasperatingly  wordless 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Thurlowe  would  perhaps  have 
shown  a  much  more  thrillingly  tragic 
manner  if  she  had  not  suddenly  be- 
come fearful  of  her  son's  sanity.  '*I 
know  he's  out  of  his  mind,"  she  de- 
clared to  SybiUa  (whose  figure,  with 
its  face  averted  from  both  speakers, 
had  not  once  moved  untU  ErroU's 
exit);  *'and  in  that  case  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  get  him  away 
fqom  those  dreadful  creaturea,  who 
may  be  the  lowest  kind  of  adventor- 
CHses."  Mrs.  Thurlowe  now  thought  ol 
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hftted   marriage    to 
gaye  a  great  regretful 


her  Km^  ODte 
Sylnlla,  and  gaye  a 
moan.  It  is  true  that  all  hitman 
Joys  and  griefs  undergo  marvellous 
changes  through  inter  -  comparison. 
"  Oh,  Sybilla,"  the  poor  lady  bleated, 
*' don't  yon  think  that^otf  could  do 
B<miething  f " 

But  Sybilla  apparently  did  not  think 
80.  She  left  the  room  very  soon,  just 
at  ErroU  was  leaving  the  house.  He 
liammed  the  hall  door  right  violently 
after  him,  as  though  he  were  much  an- 
gered. Sybilia  asked  herself,  guess- 
ing that  it  was  he  whose  departure  she 
heard,  what  justification  he  had  for 
feeling  a  shadow  of  anger  ?  Was  not 
she  the  one  to  play  the  high-handed 
part  ?  Had  he  not  shamelessly  led  her 
to  believe 1 

But  never  mind  what  he  had  led  her 
to  believe,  Sybilla  concluded.  She 
would  drive  away  all  thought  of  him. 
Going  to  her  own  room,  it  must  be  re- 
corded of  poor  BybiUa  that  she  follow- 
ed no  sudi  course  whatever.  After 
spending  perhaps  the  most  lugubrious 
half  hour  of  her  life,  she  was  informed 
by  her  maid  that  a  lady  was  waiting 
down  stairs  to  see  her.  The  lady  was 
young  and  very  handsome.  ''Oh, 
ma'amselle,  eUe  a  les  yeuz  et  les  che- 
venz  vraiement  ang^liqnes,"  declared 
Mitfie,  who  had  been  in  the  hall  when 
the  butler  admitted  this  charming  crea- 
ture, and  who  had  afterward  given 
her  a  good  stare  through  the  door 
crack  on  hearing  that  she  would  send 
i^Bonome. 

Sybilla  was  wondering  who  the  vis- 
itor oould  be,  when  suddenly  a  strange 
k>ok  crossed  her  face.  She  went  down 
stairs  a  very  short  time  afterward  and 
was  soon  in  the  presence  of  Dora  Oav- 
endish. 

Both  women  ksew  eadi  other  per- 
fectly by  sight.  In  the  same  circles 
where  Dora  was  a  kind  of  brilliant 
oomet,  Sybilla  was  a  tranquil  fixed 
star.  SrroU  Thurlowe's  kinswoman, 
however,  now  made  no  sign  that  she 
knew  M^JUmeSs,  She  waited  placid- 
ly (at  least  from  an  outside  point  of 
liew)  for  the  other  to  address  her. 
16 


This  Dora  did  with  the  abruptcst  of 
plunges.  " rm  Dora  Cavendish,"  she 
burst  forth,  all  low-voiced  and  rapid- 
speaking  excitement.  'Tm  sure  you 
must  know  all  about  me  and— and 
about  it  too.  BjUl  mean  the  engage- 
ment to  your  cousin — ^for  Pve  heard  he 
was  your  cousin  a  few  times  removed. 
I  suppose  he's  told  yourself  and  your 
mother  sofMthing  about  how  it  came  to 
happen  so  suddenly.  Now  will  you 
please  inform  me  what  he  said  ? " 

"Nothing  on  this  subject,"  return- 
ed Sybilla  with  sternest  tones.  ''He 
has  left  it  for  the  world  to  tell  us  the 
little  which  we  know." 

Dora's  lovely  eyes  searched  Sybilla's 
face.  They  seemed  to  ask  determin- 
edly, "  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ? " 
A  moment  later  she  had  taken  several 
steps  nearer  Sybilla.  "Look  at  me," 
she  exclaimed;  "look  at  me  well.  I 
know  you  think  that  Fve  been  playing 
my  cards  artfully  to  get  him,  and  I 
want  you  to  see  that  Pm  not  afraid  of 
meeting  your  look  while  I  deny  it.  I 
am  an  honest  girl,  Miss  Knight,  though 
.heaven  knows  that  I've  had  enough 
bad  training  in  my  life  to  prevent  my 
ever  being  one."  Dora's  voice  quiv- 
ered just  here,  and  tears  besieged  her 
shining  eyes.  "  My  worst  fault  is  my 
cowar^ce.  Tve  cringed  all  my  life  to 
the  mother  who  would  love  that  I 
dK>uld  be  as  cruel  and  unprincipled  as 
herself.  But  now  I  won't  be  a  coward 
any  longer  I "  Dora  clenched  both  her 
little  gloved  hands.  "  You're  his  cou- 
sin and  his  friend,  and  you  love  him 
well  enough  to  save  him,  I  feel  sure." 

Sybilla's  clear-chiselled  face  was 
very  pale.    ' '  Save  him  ? "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  rushed  Dora  at  headlong 
speed.  "From  my  mother^s  clutches. 
You  can  if  you  will.  Go  to  her  and 
say  the  truth.  It's  this:  'You  sprang 
a  most  disgraceful  trap  on  ErroU  Thur- 
lowe.  You  played  eavesdropper  be- 
hind a  certain  curtain,  and  when  you 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  sweet  and 
disinterested  offer  of  friendship  to 
your  daughter,  taking  her  hand  in  his 
from  none  but  a  friendly  impulse,  and 
that  she  had  behaved  like^oujrii  of  a 
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baby  to  cry  on  his  shoulder,  into  the 
room  you  walked,  and — and  three  min- 
ntes  later,  I  might  say,  you  had  two  of 
your  friends  into  the  room  as  well, 
and  were  asking  them,  in  the  mildest, 
prettiest  way,  to  give  dear  Dora  and 
Mr.  Thurlowe  their  congratulations.' 
This  is  what  you  can  tell  her,"  gallop- 
ed Dora,  stopping  a  moment  for  breath. 
*^This,  and  something  more,  Miss 
Enight.  Tou  could  say  to  her  that 
she'd  made  her  daughter's  life  a  mis- 
ery ever  since  that  daughter  could 
think  for  herself,  using  her  in  Vienna 
and  Paris  as  a  bait  to  catch  some  mil- 
lionaire with.  You  could  ask  her 
what  sort  of  entertainments  were  those 
that  she  used  to  give  in  Paris  four 
years  ago,  where  certain  fine  gentle- 
men lost  so  much  money  that  they 
were  spiteful  enough  to  murmur  their 
troubles  in  the  ear  of  the  police,  and 
so  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Dudley  Greg- 
ory (as  my  estimable  mamma  then 
called  herself)  was  arrested,  but  dis- 
charged for  lack  of  proof.  You  could 
inquire  if  her  real  name  wasn't  Jane 
Morison;  if  she  hadn't  been  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth ;  gone  to  England  as 
a  kind  of  family  governess  years  ago; 
married  there  a  certain  John  Clotwor- 
thy,  a  rich  sporting  man  who  after- 
ward deserted  her;  wandered  about 
the  continent  for  years,  living  on  her 
wits  and  the  credulity  of  others,  and 
often  barely  escaping  legal  rigors; 
forged,  at  length,  the  very  letters 
which  now  make  her  received  in  New 
York,  and — — " 

*'Stop  I"  exclaimed  Sybilla,  greatly 
excited,  though  wearing  a  kind  of 
grand  calmness.  *  *  I  must  write  down, 
if  you  please,  some  of  these  trifling 
items."  And  she  opened  with  a  hand 
that  tried  hard  to  be  steady  a  buhl 
cabinet  standing  at  her  side. 

On  the  following  day,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  certain  lady  visitor  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Cavendish  in  that  very  charm- 
ing little  reception  room,  whose  grace- 
ful appointments,  including  the  beau- 
tiful blue  curtain,  we  have  already  been 
privileged  to  admire. 


The  interview  was  an  extremely  long 
one.  It  lasted  over  two  hours.  Mrs. 
Cavendish's  elegant  butler  had  superb 
opportunities  for  hearing  from  his 
high-bred  mistress  language  of  a  pe- 
culiarly unrestrained  character ;  though 
this  simple  chronicle  would  by  no 
means  suggest  that  any  such  opportu- 
nities were  embraced  by  him.  He 
might  also  have  heard  a  quiet,  vibrant, 
forceful-toned  woman's  voice  often  an- 
swering Mrs.  Cavendish's  turbulent 
words,  though  never  loudly  raised  in 
doing  so. 

If  it  was  a  pitched  battle  (and 
doubtless  there  is  scant  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  called  one),  then  surely 
Sybilla  Enight  came  forth  from  it  with 
loftily  held  standard,  and  left  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish, on  quitting  the  house  that 
morning,  with  defeat  written  on  every 
line  of  her  savage,  flushed  face. 

Sybilla  went  home,  looking  quite 
composed  and  not  a  little  proud,  and 
having  ascended  to  her  room  with  a 
very  firm  step,  locked  her  door  and  at 
once  became  the  victim  of  a  mild  ner- 
vous attack. 

ErroU  dined  away  from  home  this 
evening,  as  he  had  dined  on  the  pre- 
vious one.  Mrs.  Thurlowe  appeared 
at  the  dinner  table  with  mi  expression 
that  would  have  done  for  Niobe,  hav- 
ing her  faithful  salts  bottle  in  easy 
reach. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  that  same 
evening  Erroll  arrived  home.  He 
found  the  lower  rooms  of  the  house 
quite  deserted.  Remaining  seated  for 
a  slight  space  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
suddenly  rose  and  rang  for  a  servant; 
a  little  later  he  sent  a  request  to  Miss 
Sybilla  that  she  would  kindly  give 
him  a  few  moments'  conversation. 
The  servant  presently  brought. down 
an  afitoaative  answer. 

Sybilla  appeared  perhaps  five  min- 
utes later.  She  looked  as  pale  as  mar- 
ble, and  moved  toward  Erroll  with  an 
imperial  haughtiness. 

^*  Sybilla,"  Erroll  began,  quite  wa- 
veringly,  *^I  wish  to  thank  you  with 
all  my  souL  ^^I  have  been  to  see 
those  people.    Mrs.  Cavendish  tdd  me 
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of  what  you  had  done.  I — ^I  owe  you 
my  liberty/'  progressed  poor  Erroll, 
painfully  conscious  that  this  was  by 
no  means  a  very  yalorous  sounding 
sentence.  ''I  have  not  seen  Dora  this 
evening,  but  I  have  guessed  that  she 
has  been  to  you  and  has  put  weapons 
in  your  hands.    Is  it  not  true  ? " 

Sybilla  curled  her  lip.  *  *  As  long  as 
you  are  free,  Erroll,  why  inquire  about 
your  precise  means  of  liberation  ? " 
This  was  said  with  queenly  composure, 
but  the  next  moment  Sybilla  had  some- 
how gotten  herself  into  something  veiy 
like  a  rage.  "  It  was  truly  a  curious 
sort  of  scrape,  this  which  you  were 
caught  in,  and  you'll  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  no  man  of  notably  $tT<mg  ckdv- 
octtfT " -(Sybilla's  accentuations  were 
here  something  prodigious)  "would 
have  behaved  with  your  utter  weak- 
ness." 

Erroll  looked  very  meek.  **  Sybil- 
la," he  began,  **  there  was  no  chance 
for  a  fellow  at  all.  That  old  cat  had 
me  in  her  claws  before  I  knew  it. 
She " 

'*  Oh,  no  doubt  you  can  joke  about 
the  matterrKw/"  burst  forth  Sybilla, 
with  a  magnificent  head-toss  and  a 
great  flounce  of  her  robes.  **  You're 
safe,  quite  safe,  though  you  did  have 
to  get  a  woman  to  rescue  you  I " 

''Ah,  Sybilla,"  came  the  quick  an- 
swer, *  *  you  don't  know  how  it  delights 
me  to  think  that  your  help  brought 
about  the  rescue.  I  always  knew  you 
loved  me,  but  I  have  somehow  never 
been  so  sure  of  it  as  now.     I " 

Erroll  found  himself  interrupted  by 
a  loud,  chilling  laugh.  Sybilla  was 
facing  him  with  eyes  that  flamed.  She 
stamped  her  foot  as  she  began  to 
speak.  "How  do  you  dare  to  say 
that  I  love  you  ? "  she  cried. .  **  I 
don't  I  I  couldn't  love  a  man  who 
would  put  his  arm  round  other  girls' 
waists  and  make  believe  it  was  friend- 
ship, not  to  speak  of— of  sitting  still 
and  letting  her  cry  on  his  shoulder  ! 
I — ^I  couldn't  love  a  man  without  a 
spark  of  courage  either.  If  you  didn't 
want  to  marry  Dora  Cavendish,  why 
dfd  you  let  that  old  wretch  dispose  of 


you  as  though  you  were  a — a  bundle 
of  goods  ?  Why  didn't  you  show  some 
manly  spirit  ?  Dont  answer,"  cried 
Sybilla,  quite  wildly,  at  this  point. 
"There's  nothing  for  you  to  say  in 
your  defense;  there's " 

But  the  tears  vetoed  another  syllable, 
and  just  as  they  filled  poor  SybiUa's 
voice,  with  a  kind  of  silencing  gurgle, 
Erroll  sprang  forward  and  audaciously 
wrapped  her  in  his  arms.  *  *  You  don't 
mean  what  you  say,"  he  whispered. 
"You  do  love  me,  although  I've  been 
weak  and  without  the  proper  pluck; 
but  we  can't  all  be  great  and  noble  and 
strong  like  you,  Sybilla,  dear."  After 
which  happy  thouglit  in  the  way  of 
artistic  flattery,  Sybilla's  agitation  en- 
tered the  classic  realms  of  highest 
possible  tragedy,  so  that  several  kisses 
may  have  been  stolen  without  even  the 
lachrymose  sufferer's  knowledge. 

The  friends  of  Erroll  Thurlowe 
scarcely  had  time  wholly  to  dige^ 
the  intelligence  of  an  honorable  rup- 
ture between  himself  and  Miss  Caven- 
dish before  they  were  called  upon  to 
learn  of  his  engagement  to  Sybilla 
Knight.  Very  soon  afterward  Mrs. 
Cavendish  and  her  daughter  vanished 
from  their  delightful  little  basement- 
house,  to  the  regret  of  not  a  few  con- 
firmed habitues.  Nobody  seemed  to 
be  aware  whither  they  had  flown. 
Wof ul  facts  were  afterward  discovered, 
and  woful  stories  came  out,  explana- 
tory of  the  sudden  flight.  But  doubt- 
less none  of  all  the  gossip-mongers 
knew  the  real  truth,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  following  letter,  received 
by  Sybilla  only  two  or  three  days  after 
her  stormy  reconciliation  with  Erroll : 

>*My  Dbab  Miss  Knight:  When  I 
left  you  that  morning,  I  had  no  idea  but 
that  mamma  and  I  would  continue  liv- 
ing together,  one  the  tyrant  and  one 
the  slave,  for  years  longer.  But  after 
her  interview  with  you  she  became 
possessed  by  an  idea  that  your  mysteri- 
ous knowledge  was  somehow  derived 
from  me.  You  are  probably  aware 
what  she  is  when  she  is  angry;  but 
believe  it  your  own  experience  is  UW 
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enoogli  compared  to  mine.  She  tried 
to  make  me  confess  day  before  yester- 
day. There  are  some  black  marks  on 
my  arm  now,  where  her  fingers  gripped 
me.  After  this  my  mind  was  made 
up.  I  waited  my  first  chance  to  get 
clear  of  the  house,  and  succeeded  in 
leaving  it,  leaving  a  note  behind  me 
as  welL 

^*I  had  no  idea  where  to  go.  I 
thought  of  begging  you  to  help  me, 
for  I  was  nearly  without  money,  and 
always  have  been  all  through  my  life. 
As  if  through  a  miracle,  I  came  face 
to  face,  in  the  public  streets,  with  a 
man  whom  I  belicTed  surely  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
M.  Alphonse  Delorge,  who  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him  fifty  times  if  once, 
and  whose  suit  mamma  always  sneered 
at  because  he  was  not  a  millionaire. 
It  seems  I  have  always  been  designed 
for  nothing  but  a  millionaire. 

'^I  don't  think  I  ever  cared  much 
for  Delorge  in  Europe,  but  when  I 
met  him  yesterday  I  could  have  kissed 
his  ugly  face  (he  is  very  ugly)  there  in 
the  street.  Almost  my  first  words, 
after  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him| 
were:  *  Delorge,  will  yqa  marry  me 
as  soon  as  you  can? '  This  sounds 
very  odd,  of  course;  but  if  you  were 
I,  and  had  had  a  Delorge  more  or  leas 
asking  you  to  many  him  all  the  time 
through  a  space  of  six  or  seven  years, 
it  would  have  seemed  veiy  natural, 
just  as  it  did  to  me.  The  poor  fellow 
came  near  burating  into  tears  when  he 


realized  that  I  wasn't  joking.  It  waa 
really  a  very  affecting  spectacle.  He 
assured  me  that  he  had  followed  me 
to  America,  having  found  it  intolera- 
ble on  the  other  side  without  me. 
This  also  seemed  very  natural;  he  had 
foUowed  us  so  much,  you  see,  when 
we  were  in  Europe.  I  am  now  Ma-  ^ 
dame  Delorge. 

''And  I  hope  that  before  longyoa 
will  be  Mrs.  Enroll  Thurlowe.  I  am 
sure  that  I  read  your  secret  that  morn- 
ing. Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  show 
any  pique  toward  your  poor  cousin. 
Believe  me,  the  poor  thing  wasn't  a 
bit  to  blame.  Regard  him  simply  as 
a  brand  from  the  burning  (one  which 
you  have  rescued),  and — marry  him. 
I  am  going  straight  to  Paris,  and  if 
we  ever  meet  there,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you;  and  that  your  own 
feelings  will  prove  equally  cordial  is 
the  sincere  wish  of 

''Dora  DbiiOrox." 

It  happened  that  Sybilla  and  ErroU 
were  together  when  this  letter  was  re- 
ceived, and  that  two  pairs  of  ejes 
read  it  simultaneously. 

''A  brand  from  the  burning,"  Sy- 
billa presently  repeated  in  odd  tones. 
''What  an  excellent  name  for  you, 
ErrolL  It  suggests  how  scorched 
you  were  by  the  blaze  of  that  girl's 
beauty." 

Enroll  laughed.     ' '  Never  mind, "  he 
exclaimed,  kissing  her,  "so  long  as 
you've  consented  to  salve  my  bums.'* 
Edoab  Fawobtt. 
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*\  TTl.  RUSKIN,  in  his  •*  Pore  Clavi- 
JjUL  gera,'*  for  Tebruary,  1875— 
one  of  those  delightful  and  instructive 
lettere  which  he  publishes  monthly 
**to  the  workmen  and  laborera  of 
Great  Britain,"  and  which  so  far  as 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  are 
concerned  might  as  well  be  written 
in  Latin,  instead  of  his  generally  ad- 
mirable English — ^holds  up  to  scorn  the 
goody-goody  yerses  which  are  pub- 
lished nowadays  for  children.  He  is 
right  there.  Most  of  them  are  poor 
stuff;  flimsy,  shallow,  "spoony,"  sen- 
timental trash  that  a  child  with  a  re- 
spectable element  of  the  old  Adam  in 
its  composition  must  be  ready  to  spew 
out  of  its  mouth.  He  finds  fault  with 
them  chiefly,  however,  because  of 
their  bad  rhythm ;  in  which  he  is  right 
again.  He  regards  good  rhythm  as 
having  "a  moral  quality,"  and  he 
cites  as  one  illustration  of  what  he 
means  by  good  rhythm  the  rhymes 
beginning: 

Bame  Wlggin*  of  Lee 
Wm  a  worthy  old  sool,  etc, 

which  he  again  rightly  says  are  ''rhyth- 
mical in  a  pleasant  and  exemplary  de- 
gree." It  is  comforting  to  have  so 
good  an  authority  in  favor  of  such 
riiythm  as, 

Sha  held  mice  and  ntf 

In  Boch  anti-pa-thy 
That  eeven  good  cata 

Kept  Dama  Wlgglna  of  Lee. 

But  these  ezemplarily  rhythmical 
tenes  he,  with  a  candor  which  must 
Bave  grieved  him,  confesses  have  their 
&e  moral  quality  tainted  by  a  plagiar- 
iMn  from  'Hhe  classical  ballad  of 
Sing  Cole."  If  I  had  been  by  when 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  writing,  I  think  that 
I  could  have  saved  him  a  pang  by 
showing  him  that  the  likeness  between 
the  two  is  that  not  of  plagiarism,  but 
of  imitation.  And  may  not  that  which 
is  classical  be  imitated;  or  why  is  it 
claaBical  %    With  this  exordium  as  to 


the  dignity  of  my  subject,  I  proceed 
to  consider  it  directly. 

The  ''  ballad,"  as  we  all  know,  is  as 
follows : 

Old  King  Cble 

Waa  a  merry  old  aoal. 

And  a  merry  old  aoal  waa  ha. 

He  called  for  hia  pipe. 

And  he  called  for  hia  bowl, 

Andhe  caUed  for  hia  llddlera  thrae. 

Who  Bjng  Cole  was  history  telleth 
not;  and  it  possibly  may  be  thought 
that  even  should  another  Niebuhr  ap- 
pear he  could  not  inform  us  upon  this 
point;  although,  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  ^' what  song  the  si- 
rens sang  and  which  way  the  tower  of 
Biloam  fell "  are  points  not  impossible 
to  be  discovered.  The  skeptical  old 
physician  seems  to  have  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  powere  to  be  developed  by 
anal3rtical  criticism;  although  even 
he  did  not  probably  foresee  that  Mr. 
Fronde  would  be  able  to  show  that 
King  Henry  YHL  was  a  model  of  all 
the  manly  virtues.  And  by  the  way, 
as  to  that  wortliy  all  my  readers  may 
not  know  a  '* ballad"  which  is  con- 
venient for  reference  upon  the  difficult 
and  complex  question  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives  and  how  he  disposed 
of  them: 

Bhdr  Henry  VHI.  to  six  iponaea  waa  wedded. 
One  died,  two  anrrlTed,  two  diyoroed,  two  h^ 


Tliere  it  is  as  pat  and  as  ser- 
viceable as  '*  Thirty  days  hath  Sep- 
tember." In  the  number  of  his  wives 
that  excellent  man  had  only  half 
the  number  of  the  months;  but  as 
compensation  he  had  more  variety; 
for  the  months  are  of  but  three  kinds, 
as  to  length  at  least.  Think  of  the 
disgust  of  that  royal  martyr  to  matri- 
mony at  finding  after  he  had  had  two 
wives  that  "  all  the  rest "  were  of  one 
sort.  The  poor  man  was  saved  at 
least  from  this  trial  of  his  constancy. 

To  return  to  King  Cole.  We  know 
»  little  of  his  ^n^^^g^^gj^f 
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that  of  the  lady  or  ladies  who  shared 
hiB  royal  bed;  but  I  Tentore  to  say 
that  at  least  the  time  when  he  lived, 
or  if  we  most  reluctantly  confess  that 
he  was  a  myth,  when  he  was  supposed 
to  have  lived,  may  be  determined  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  this  ballad. 
We  are  not  helped  indeed  by  the  as- 
sertion that  he  was  a  merry  old  soul ; 
for  merriment,  and  even  merriment 
imited  to  oldness,  is  not  a  mark  of 
any  particular  age.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  he  called  for  his  bowl  help  us 
much  in  our  inquiry;  the  calling  for 
bowls  by  merry  old  souls  being  a 
trait  of  manners  which  is  of  very 
wide  diffusion  through  all  the  ages. 
And  should  it  be  suggested  that  the 
bowl  in  question  was  a  washing  bowl, 
this  would  prove  to  be  one  of  those 
over-subtle  efforts  of  criticism  which 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  For  although 
the  invention  of  washing  oneself  must 
be  of  rather  modem  date  in  the  eye  of 
— let  us  say  Mr.  Darwin  (blessed  how- 
ever be  the  man  who  invented  it,  but 
it  was  probably  a  woman) — still  to  the 
simple  and  vulgar  apprehension  of 
common  folk  it  is  of  very  respectable 
antiquity.  Even  David,  who  wrote  a 
very  long  time  ago,  says,  ^^  Moab  is  my 
wash-pot,  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my 
shoe."  Ample  provision  for  ablution, 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  is  here  in- 
dicated ;  for  although  Moab  was  small 
as  a  country,  it  was  still  of  sufficient 
size  to  excite  our  wonder  at  its  being 
used  for  toilet  purposes.  The  weight 
of  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  being 
decidedly  in  favor  of  what  some  poets 
call  **  the  flowing  bowl." 

King  Cole,  however,  is  also  repre- 
sented as  calling  for  his  pipe,  and  for 
his  fiddlers  three.  The  first  named  of 
these  articles  determines  in  one  direc- 
tion the  period  vdthin  which  this 
rhyme,  or  this  ballad,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
calls  it,  was  written.  It  was  after  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  introduced  the 
custom  of  smoking  tobacco  into  Eng- 
land. King  Cole  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  tobacconist ;  that  word 
having  been  at  first  applied,  not  to 
the   sellers  of   tobacco,    but    to    the 


** takers**  of  it,  as  they  were  called 
who  smoked  it.  The  elegant  and 
cleanly  practice  of  chewing  it  is  a  com- 
paratively late  refinement;  as  also  is 
that  other,  common  among  the  beans 
of  the  last  century,  in  apology  for 
non-conformity  to  which  fashion  a 
blunt  man  once  said,  '*  Sir,  if  the  Lord 
had  intended  my  nose  for  a  dust-hole, 
he  would  have  set  it  on  my  face  with 
the  openldnd  up."  This  *'  ballad  "  of 
King  Cole  is,  therefore,  of  no  very 
great  antiquity ;  but,  like  most  of  our 
old  ballads,  which  are  erroneously 
regarded  as  very  ancient,  was  written 
after  the  Elizabethan  period. 

King  Cole^s  third  item  of  solace, 
however,  brings  the  date  of  the 
rhymes,  which  so  charmed  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's ear,  down  to  a  still  later  period^ 
probably  to  that  of  another  merry 
monarch.  King  Chaiies  IL  He  calls, 
not  in  a  general  way  for  fiddlers,  but 
for  ^*Aii  fiddlers  three."  TMs  points 
to  a  time  when  royal  and  princely 
personages  had  bands  of  fiddlers  in 
their  service;  some  remarks  as  to 
which  practice  and  as  to  the  instru- 
ment thus  brought  into  genteel  society 
may  help  us  to  decide  the  important 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  King 
Cole. 

It  was  almost  a  thousand  years  ago 
that  the  fiddle  or  violin  came  into  use 
among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
But  although  it  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  king  of  all  musical  instruments, 
surpassing  all  others  in  tone,  in  ex- 
pression, in  briliiancy,  in  the  variety  of 
style  which  it  admits,  although  it  now 
forms  the  body  and  staple  of  our  or- 
chestras, the  stringed  quartet  (first 
violin,  second  violin,  viola,  and  vio- 
loncello) being  the  foundation  of  every 
score,  although  a  great  violin  player 
now  attains  celebrity  in  the  whole 
musical  world,  and  fine  violins  are 
cherished  as  treasures,  and  in  remark- 
able instances  have  histories,  and,  so 
to  speak,  pedigrees,  like  great  paint- 
ings, it  was  for  a  long  time  regarded 
as  a  vulgar  instrument,  fit  only  for  jig- 
playing  at  rustic  merry-makings,-  or 
for   the  accompaniment   to  the  per- 
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fonaances  of  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks. The  place  of  importance  which 
it  now  holds,  and  from  which,  be- 
cause of  its  construction  and  its 
capacity,  it  can  nerer  be  dislodged, 
was  once  occnpied  by  the  lute  and 
the  viol;  the  latter  of  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  yi<^in, 
treble,  tenor,or  bass— for  the  viola  and 
Tioloncello  are  in  fact,  although  not 
by  descent,  only  larger  viblins,  the 
former  being  a  tenor  and  the  latter  a 
bassyiolin. 

Three  hundred  years  have  not 
passed  since  the  violin  began  to  rise 
from  its  original  obscurity.  When  it 
was  invented  we  do  not  know.  Like 
most  good  things,  Topsy  included,  it 
was  not  bom;  it  '^growed."  It  was 
gradually  developed  from  some  yet 
^mdiscovered  germ,  like,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  Darwinites,  the  human 
creature  whom  it  delights  by  express- 
ing his  emotions  and  his  sense  of  au- 
dible beauty  with  such  unrivalled 
facility  and  power.  It  began  when 
the  first  vibrating  string  was  stretched 
across  a  resonant  surface,  which  an- 
swered the  double  purpose  of  sounding 
board  and  support;  rude  examples  of 
which  are  found  even  among  the  most 
barbarous  peoples.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  stringed  instruments ;  and 
from  this  the  progress  is  divergent  in 
two  lines;  one  of  which  passes  through 
the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  the  lute,  and 
ends  in  the  piano-forte,  the  other  pass- 
ing through  crwth,  or  crowd,  and 
the  violas  in  their  various  forms,  and 
ending  in  the  violin  and  the  violon- 
cello. The  distinctive  diaraoteristic 
of  the  violin  family  is  that  upon  them 
the  musical  tone  is  produced  by  d  rawing 
«  bow  across  the  strings,  and  the  vari- 
ous musical  notes  by  the  pressure  of 
the  player's  fingers  upon  the  strings  at 
various  intervals.  It  is 'this  direct 
communication  of  the  performer  with 
the  strings,  both  in  the  production  of 
the  musical  vibration  and  in  the  stop- 
ping, as  it  is  called,  of  the  notes,  which 
gives  the  instruments  of  the  violin 
family  their  peculiar  expressive  power, 
and  their  unapproachable  superiority. 


It  Is  the  human  touch  upon  the  cord 
which  makes  its  tone  so  touching, 
which  gives  that  tone  its  human  quali- 
ty, in  which  it  is  not  only  without  an 
equal,  but  without  a  rival.  It  is  a  kind 
of  direct  communication  with  the  soul 
of  man,  which  gives  the  violin,  alone 
among  all  musical  instruments,  ''a 
soul."  There  is  no  emotion  which  the 
violin  cannot  express,  from  that  of  the 
mere  consciousness  of  serene  happi- 
ness, and  a  s^ise  of  beauty,  to  that  of 
the  profoondest  and  most  agitating 
woe  that  can  disturb  the  human  heart. 
It  laughs  and  chatters;  it  weeps  and 
wails  and  shrieks  and  sobs,  with  the 
utterance  of  a  ruined  hi^piness.  When 
Beethoven,  at  the  end  of  the  funeral 
march  in  the  Heroic  S3^phony,  makes 
the  great  instrument,  the  orchestra, 
upon  which  he  played  with  such  divine 
mastery,  sob  forth  the  theme  in  broken 
phrases,  it  is  upon  the  violins  that  he 
depends  for  the  utterance  of  that  g^nd 
emotion.  Modem  music  would  be  im- 
X>08sible  without  the  violin.  All  other 
instruments  might  be  spared,  as  every 
person  knows  who  has  heard  the 
great  string  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  with  the 
capacity  of  understanding  ahd  enjoy- 
ing them.  Noise,  or  sonority  as  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  it,  is  not  required 
for  the  expression  of  power.  Mozart *s 
great  quartet  in  0  major  has  the 
power  and  the  majesty  of  a  grand 
symphony.  What  largeness  of  emo- 
tional utterance  in  the  first  allegro  1 
what  strength  of  assertion  I  and  what 
a  rush  and  mighty  sweep  in  theftnaUf 
And  all  this  is  expressed  by  four 
strings.  Tlie  power  is  in  the  ideas;, 
for  the  utterance  of  which  two  violins,, 
a  viola,  and  violoncello  are  not  only 
fully  capable,  but  peculiarly  adapted. 
Yet  this  instrument,  so  fitted  for  the- 
expression  of  the  grandest  musical 
ideas,  remained  long,  as  I  have  said 
before,  in  obscurity,  having  upon  it 
the  stigma,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
of  vulgarity. 

With  its  original  name,  fiddle,  a 
little  of  that  reproach  is  still  asso- 
ciated.    We  do   not  caH   Fsganini, 
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Spohr,  De  Beriot,  EniBt,  Yieuxtemps 
fiddlers;  we  do  not  speak  of  a  Strat- 
marius  or  a  Quarnerius  or  an  Amati 
fiddle.  When  we  would  dlgpify  the 
instrument,  its  makers^  or  its  masters^ 
we  use  the  word  tioUn^  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  this  other  than  that  that 
name  came  to  us  from  Italy,  the  home 
of  the  first  great  makers,  great  masters, 
and  great  music  of  the  instrument. 
There  seems  to  be  little. room  for 
doubt,  however,  that  this  wonderful 
instrument— for  it  is  wonderful,  and 
to  none  more  so  than  to  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  it,  and  who 
have  studied  it  most  thoroughly— was 
invented,  or  at  least  perfected,  not 
by  the  most  musical  people  of  the 
world,  the  Italians,  but  by  the  most 
unmusical,  the  English.  Even  its 
Italian  name  motiiM,  which  we  have 
englished  by  dropping  the  last  syllar 
ble,  is  a  modification,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  of'  the  original  English 
name.  That  name  was  fythel,  which 
was  pronounced  feethsL  This,  by  the 
passage  of  the  sound  of  t&  into  that 
of  d^  which  gave  us  both  wurthtr  and 
murder^  which  caused  jyth  and  $isBth 
to  be  pfonounced  ^  and  iixt^  nothing 
and  natingj  math  and  maU  to  have  the 
same  sounds  (see  the  notes  to  my  edi- 
tion of  ''Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  my  ''Memorandums  of  English 
Pronunciation,*'  etc,  in  which,  I  be- 
lieve, this  was  first  pointed  oxit)^  fsetkd 
became /«ft2tf2,  and  then  by  the  shorten- 
ing and  obscuration  of  the  first  vowel 
and  the  compression  of  the  last  syh- 
lable^  Jtddie,  The  Normans,  however^ 
like  most  modem  continental  people, 
could  not  master  the  th,  which  is  a 
peculiarly  En^^h  sound,  as  also  is 
that  of  the  final  le,  I  never  have 
found  a  foreigner,  wiiatever  hi»  skill 
in  English,  who  could  pronounce  the 
English  name  Thistletiiwaite ;  the  two 
Mb  and  the  combination  of  one  with 
le  and  of  the  other  with  f»  reduces  the 
glibbest  tongued  of  tbem  to  despair. 
The  Normans  were,  therelore,  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  tha  sound  that 
they  could  not  utter,  and  thus  ffthd 
(reduced  irQm/ectkd  tofe^)  became 


vide.  This  etymology,  given  by  Ohap- 
pol  in  his  "Popular  Music  of  Eng- 
land," seems  sound.  VieU,  which  we 
findin  early  English,  passed  intoei^j,  of 
which  tiolino  is  the  Italian  diminutive ; 
for  the  violin  or  fiddle  was  smaller 
than  the  viol ;  and  although  unlike  it 
in  some  important  respects  (the  very 
ones  which  give  it  its  superiorityX  was 
Uke  it  in  many  particulars,  and  is  of 
the  same  family.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  two  great  instruments  of  this  fami- 
ly, the  violin  and  the  violoncello,  both 
have  dimintttive  names;  [that  of  the 
latter  being  a  diminutive  of  vioUnUy  the 
name  of  a  large  instrument,  coire^ 
spending  to  what  is  now  called  the 
eontrorbaeia  or  double-bass,  if  indeed 
it  were  not  the  same,  and  of  whidi 
the  viokmcello  is  a  reduction. 

Representations  of  the  fythel  or  fidr 
die  ^dst  in  old  carvings,  bass  reliefs, 
and  illuminated  manuscripts  almost  a 
thousand  years  old.  Its  f orui  in  these, 
although  uncouth,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  which  it  now  has; 
even  the  curved  /  holes,  commonly 
called  sound  holes,  appearing  in  some  of 
the  oldest  repiesentatiostB.  As  to  these 
/holes  I  will  here  remark  that  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  calling  them  sound 
holes.  Observation  and  experiment  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  their  function  is 
not  that  whioh  is  generally  supposed, 
the  "  letting  out  of  the  sound  "  pro^ 
duoed  by  the  vibration  of  the  string. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they 
hav6  rather  to  do  with  the  vibration 
of  the  belly,  or  sounding  board,  of  the 
instrument,  and  with  that  of  the  body 
of  air  which  the  instrument  contains. 
However  this  may  be,  they  appear  in 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  fiddle 
which  hsfve  come  down  to  ns.  The 
perfection  of  the  violin,  however,  was 
inthei4>plicationof  thebow;  the  sub* 
stitution  of  which  for  the  pUctmm,  or 
little  stick,  by  which  the  strings  were 
stmek,  ia  hkleed  tiie  actual  biith  of 
the  violin,  and  of  all  kindred  instru- 
ments, the  most  important  of  wiiich 
were  the  various  viols.  Now  the  bow,, 
according  to  all  the  evidence  yet  dis- 
covered upon  the  sub  jeot^  is  an  Eae- 
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lish  iBvention.  It  was  at  first  a  mefe 
segment  of  a  hoop,  very  short,  with  a 
few  hairs  stretched  from  point  to 
points  Afterward  it  assumed  a  form 
like  that*  used  with  the  double  bass  of 
the  present  day ;  and  like  that  <A  the 
double  baas  it  was  used  underhuided; 
that  is,  the  hand,'in8tead  of  being  pass- 
ed orer  the  top  of  the  bow,  grasped 
the  end  of  it  from  below,  with  the  fin- 
gers  upward.  This  form  of  the  bow, 
and  this  use  of  it,  continued  for  a  yeiy 
long  while,  eren  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  at  least  with 
the  viol  players.  With  a  bow  some- 
thing of  this  sort  the  great  OorelH 
played,  who  lired  between  1058  and 
1718;  but  I  doubt  that  he  so  held  it, 
and  indeed  even  that  the  ancient  and 
vulgar  violin  players  did  so  for  many 
generations  back  from  Corelli*s  time. 
That  briskness,  in  old  phrase,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  distinctive  tialt  of 
the  tone  of  the  violin,  could  haidly 
have  been  produced  by  a  bow  so  held. 
It  was  more  suited  to  the  soberer  tone 
and  slower  execution  peculiajr  to  the 
vioL 

The  distinctive  difference  between 
the  viol  and  the  vicdin^  however,  was 
the  frets  upon  the  neck  or  fii^r-board 
of  the  former.  These  were  like  the 
frets  upon  the  neck  of  a  guitar;  but 
they  were  made  in  some  cases  of  ivory 
and  in  others  of  a  mere  piece  of  gut 
string  glued  upon  the  finger-board. 
The  back  of  the  viol  was  fiat,  instead 
of  being  arched  to  correspond  with 
the  belly,  like  that  of  the  violin ;  and 
the  sid^  at  the  upper  end  instead  of 
setting  into  the  neck  at  iigbt  angles^ 
like  those  of  the  violin  and  vkdonceUo, 
leaving  a  square  shoulder  upon  which 
the  left  hand  of  the  performer  can 
rest  as  he  shifts  it  and  stretches  his 
fingers  for  the  high  notes,  came  to  a 
point  like  a  tamed  Y  (^  but  at  a  very 
obtuse  ang^.  This  peculiarity  of  cour 
strvetioD,  and  the  consequent  disabil- 
ity of  the  performer,  was  however  not 
felt  when  tiie  viola  was  in  use  as  the 
superior  and  more  elegant  instrument. 
For  at  that  time  the  use  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  strings^  whether  of  vk>l»  or 


violin,  was  unknown.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  early  part  of  the  eighteoith 
century  that  the  shift,  as  it  was  called, 
was< introduced  in  violin  playing.  Its 
successful  use  was  at  first  looked  upon 
as  a  great  and  daring  feat,  so  that  the 
eognoecenti  used  to  show  their  knowl- 
edge for  the  edificadon  of  the  compa- 
ny (a  practice  not  yet  entirely  quite 
out  of  fashion)  by  crying  out,  *'  Gt»M 
rii</"».  tf.,  Take  care  of  the  0  t  Nor 
even  then  was  the  upper  octave  of  the 
strings  used;  that  was  made  available 
only  by  the  great  players  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  Many  old  vioUns 
bear  traces  of  this  change  to  this  day. 
F<»r  the  necks  and  the  finger-boards  of 
the  old  instruments  were  much  shorter 
than  they  are  at  present ;  and  all  vio- 
lins made  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  require  new  and  longer  necks  to 
adapt  them  to  the  necessities  of  mod- 
em playing.  This  is  done  by  grafting 
the  new  neck  into  the  old  scroll,  which 
is  always  carefully  preserved.  The 
length  of  the  neck  is  now  determined 
by  a  fixed  proportion.  The  distance 
from  the  bridge  to  the  nut  of  the  fin- 
ger-board (which  gives  the  length  of 
the  string)  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts;  of  which  seven  must  lie  be^ 
tween  the  bridge  and  the  beginning  of 
the  neck,  and  five  between  this  point 
and  the  nut.  This  proportion  of  five 
to  seven  is  absolute  in  all  instruments 
of  the  violin  family;  for  this  alone  en* 
ables  the  performer  to  play  in  all  poai*> 
tions  perfectly  in  tune.  A  grafted 
neck  is  therefore  a  sign  of  an  old  in- 
strument; but  it  is  not  an  infallible 
one;  for  of  course  a  new  instrument 
may  have  a  grafted  neck,  although  as 
mere  imitation  this  is  rather  an  expen- 
sive process.  But  there  is  another* 
sign  of  a  hundred-year-old  instrument 
which  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  short  finger- 
board. All  players  and  students  of 
the  violin  know  that  the  vamish  of 
the  instrument  becomes  discolored  un- 
der the  finger-board  by  the  constant 
accumulation  upon  it  of  the  rosin  dust 
which  falls  there,  rabbed  from  the  bow 
by  th«  strings.    All  violins  that  have 
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been  played  a  few  years  hare  this  dis- 
coloration, which  is  quite  unremova* 
|>le  except  by  taking  off  varnish  and 
alL  Of  coarse  when  the  finger-board 
was  much  shorter  than  it  is  now,  this 
discoloration  stopped  at  a  point  much 
lower  down  upon  the  instrument ;  and 
on  many  old  yiolina  the  place  where 
the  old  finger-board  ended  is  distinct- 
ly traceable  by  a  line  which  marks  the 
end  of  the  old  discoloration  before  the 
neck  was  grafted  and  a  longer  finger- 
board put  on.  Where  this  is  seen  there 
need  be  little  doubt  that  the  instru- 
ment is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old:  The  point  is  one  which  if  not 
beyond  the  art  of  the  imitators  (and  I 
believe  tliat  it  is  so),  skilful  as  they 
are,  has  at  least  escaped  their  atten- 
tion; and  indeed,  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  fact  itself  is  now  first 
brou^t  into  notice.  This  test,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  applied  only  to  violins 
and  violas;  for  the  violoncello  being 
held  with  the  bridge  down,  the  rosin 
dust  falls  away  from  the  finger-board, 
under  which  violoncellos,  old  or  new, 
are  not  thus  discolored. 

The  frets  upon  the  finger-board  of 
the  viols  made  playing  upon  them 
much  easier  than  violin  playing.  For 
they  fixed  the  place  of  stopping  the 
note,  and  relieved  the  player  from  the 
dire  necessity  of  finding  it  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  ear,  his  nice  calculation  of 
distances,  anjd  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch.  It  is  the  required  combination 
of  these  which  chiefly  constitutes  the 
dreadful  difficulty  of  violin  and  violon- 
cello playing.  To  a  play^  npon  wther 
of  these  instruments,  and  particularly 
the  latter,  who  is  at  all  of  a  reflective 
cast  of  mind,  the  certainty  with  which 
he  finds  the  notes  upon  a  blank  finger- 
board must  always  remain  one  of  the 
inexplicable  mjrsteries.  A  great  leap 
taken  accurately  in  a  quick  movement, 
particularly  if  it  be  upon  the  cord  of 
the  seventh,  say  for  example  trom  a 
high  E  fiat,  three  octaves  down,  six 
inches  back,  and  across  three  strings, 
to  low  F  sharp,  seems  more  the 
lesult  of  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence  than  nine  in  ton  of  the 
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marvellous  escapes  that  the  vanity 
of  some  men  assumes  as  warrant  for 
believing  in  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in. their  favor.  And  yet  it  is 
a  feat  that  will  be  performed  by  twen- 
ty or  thirty  mere  orchestra  players  to- 
gether, as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
ancient  viol  players  were  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  all  such 
difficulties.  They  had  only  to  put 
their  fingers  down  behind  a  certain 
fret,  draw  the  bow,  and  the  note-  for 
which  that  fret  was  made  was  pro- 
duced. 

We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  viol  was 
played,  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of 
its  construction,  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  maintained  so  long  its  su- 
perior position  to  the  violin.  To  the 
gentlemanly  amateur  it  was  on  this 
account  far  the  more  acceptable  in- 
strument; and  with  that  particular 
sort  of  musician  it  was  in  high  favor. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  -vdien 
our  EngUsh  forefathers  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  a  musical  people  than 
their  descendants  are,  either  in  Qreat 
Britain  or  America,  to  play  upon  the 
viol  was  one  of  the  accomplishments 
of  a  complete  gentleman.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  who  enlivens  '*  Twelfth 
Night,"  seems  really  to  have  "stud- 
ied the  arts,"  notwithstanding  his 
lamentation  that  he  had  not  done  so. 
For  Sir  Toby  Belch  says  of  him  "he 
plays  o*  the  viol  de  gamboys ;  and  has 
all  the  good  gifts  of  nature."  Sir 
Toby's  viol  de  gamboys  was  the  viol  da 
gamifOj  or  viol  of  the  leg,  the  bass  viol, 
which  has  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury entirely  displaced  by  the  violon- 
cello, a  manly  instrument,  also  da 
gwmba^  although  it  is  played  by  some 
of  the  female  saints  and  angels  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Old  Masters.  It  was 
the  fashion  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
for  a  century  later,  for  gentlemen  to 
have  a  chest  of  viols,  trebles,  a  tenor, 
and  a  bass  in  their  parlors  or  halls,  as 
they  now  have  a  piano-forte.  Charles 
L,  an  accomplished  gentleman  al- 
though a  faithless  king,  was  not  only 
a  lover  of  Shakespeare,  but  no  mean 
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peifonner  on  the  mol  da  gamba.  In 
modem  days  his  saccessor  Gkorge  IV., 
an  accon^lishedblscl^gaard,  although 
not  a  particalarly  faithless  king,  played 
Tery  tolerably  on  the  yioloncello. 

The  frets  upon  the  finger-board  of 
the  TVsA  which  made  it  in  comparison 
with  the  violin  so  easy  to  be  played 
upon,  were  the  very  cause  of  its  being 
supplanted  by  the  latter  instrument. 
For  in  the  first  place,  although  the 
notes  were  more  easily  and  surely 
stopped  by  reason  of  the  frets,  they 
were  rarely  the  right  notes.  Accuracy 
of  intonation  was  impossible  upon  the 
viol,  as  it  is  upon  the  guitar.  It 
could  not  be  played  in  tune,  except  in 
one  or  two  keys.  Fine  modulaticm 
was  unattainable  upon  it.  Moreover 
one  of  the  chief  graces  of  violin  play- 
ing and  of  singing,  the  portamenio  or 
glide  (a  grace  which,  however,  is  often 
caricatured  and  over  done),  was  im- 
practicable on  the  vioL  For  the  fin- 
ger, instead  of  gliding  insensibly  from 
one  note  to  another,  and  passing 
through  the  whole  intermediate  inter- 
val, could  only  go  along  by  little 
jumps  from  one  semitone  to  another, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  of  a  suc- 
cession of  musical  jerks.  A  true  por- 
tamento was  as  impossible  upon  the 
viol  as  it  is  upon  the  pianoforte.  The 
same  rig^ty  and  imperfection  of  con- 
struction must  have  made  viol  playing 
a  much  stiver,  slower  performance 
than  violin  playing.  The  tone  was 
duller,  and  all  the  brilliant  effects  con- 
sequent upon  the  free  and  open  string 
of  the  violin  were  lacking  in  the  viol. 
Consequently  when  the  violin  began 
to  assert  itself  and  the  prejudice 
against  it  to  pass  away,  it  rose  rapidly 
into  high,  and  then  into  exclusive 
favor;  and  the  viol,  which  had  fretted 
its  hour  upon  the  musical  stage,  passed 
away  for  ever,  out  of  hearing  and  out 
of  sight,  except  in  some  old  lumber 
rooms,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  lu- 
tanist's  shop,  and  of  late  years  among 
the  collections  of  the  curious. 

The  fiddle  then  became  the  king  of 
musical  instruments,  and  it  soon  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  bands  of  other 


monarchs  than  old  King  Cole.  King 
Henry  YIIL  had  rebecs  in  his  band 
and  viols,  but  no  violins,  although  the 
jugglers  and  dancers  that  sometimes 
amused  his  corpulent  majesty  used 
them.  His  contemporary  Francis  L, 
that  estimable  ^d  gallant  gentleman 
who  gave  a  beautiful  set  of  jewels  to 
his  marvellously  beautiful  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  with  her  cypher  and 
his  wrought  together  into  them,  and 
then,  like  an  Indian  giver,  asked  them 
again  of  her  to  give  them  to  another 
woman,  and  got  them  back,  but  not 
until  she  had  mutilated  the  cyphers,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  a 
band  of  chamber  musicians  for  his  pri- 
vate delectation,  in  addition  to  the 
music  of  his  chapeL  He  is  also  said 
to  have  had  violins  in  this  band ;  which 
is  possible,  but  I  think  improbable. 
Sandys  in  his  history  of  the  violin  tells 
this  story:  Francis  sent  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians to  Solyman,  the  Grand  Turk  of 
the  day,  who  after  hearing  them  thrice 
caused  their  instruments  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  making  them  handsome 
presents,  sent  them  straightway  out  of 
his  kingdom  lest  his  people  should  be 
enervated  by  so  effeminate  and  excit- 
ing a  pleasure.  A  more  modem  story 
of  the  same  kind  is  that  a  band,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  some  Eastem  poten- 
tate, began  to  tune  before  their  first 
performance,  *'  when  the  monarch  and 
his  grandees,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  concert,  were  so 
astonished  and  awe-strack  that  they 
sent  the  unconscious  offenders  back 
again  as  fast  as  they  could,  without 
waiting  for  a  further  proof  of  their 
skill."  Hie  westem  monarohs  were 
fond  enough  of  the  music  to  bear  the 
tuning;  and  in  most  books  of  house- 
hold expenses  of  kings  and  great  nobles 
there  are  such  entries  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  given  by  Dauney  in  his 
^^  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  " :  In  1503, 
**To*Adam  Boyd,  Bennet  and  Jame 
Widderspune,  fithelaris,  xlijt."  1505, 
*  *  To  Sir  George  Lawederi's  fithelar,  one 
fithelarof  Strine  lin,  etc.,  ilk  man  ix^. 
xlvf."  1507,  Jan.  1,  **To  divers  men- 
strales,    schawmeris,   trumpetif 
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borineris,  fithelaris,  lutoris,  baipariB, 
clarcharis,  piparis,  sixty-nine  persons 
in  all,  x;^  xj«.*'  Bat  these  ''  fithelai^ 
is  "  and  other  mnsicianers  were,  it  will 
be  seen  chance,  performers  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  court;  when  we 
come  to  the  regular  minstrels  of  the  roy- 
al household  we  find  that  they  were  gen- 
teel viol  players,  as  for  example:  ^^To 
the  four  minstraHs  that  playes  upon  the 
veolis,  for  their  yearlie  pensoun,  ij  e  2i, " 
that  is,  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
four;  and  fifty  pounds  was  a  very 
large  yearly  stipend  to  be  paid  in 
Scotland  in  1588,  the  date  of  this  en- 
try, quite  equal  in  that  country  and  at 
ihei  time  to  t?renty-fiTe  hundred  dol- 
lars at  this  day  in  America.  Sandys  says 
that  there  is  a  notice  of  violins  by 
name  in  the  royal  bands  of  Bnglai^d, 
for  the  first  time  in  1561.  But  this 
evidence  seems  to  me  doubtful.  So 
loosely  were  words  of  tliis  kind  used 
that  a  mere  accountant's  entry  cannot 
be  taken  as  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  Tiol  and  a  violin.  Unless  the 
word  fythel  or  fythelar  appeared,  the 
probabilities  would  seem  to  be  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  viol. 

The  first  king  of  England  who 
seems  without  a  doubt  to  have  had 
violins  in  his  band  was  Charles  I.  His 
band  in  1625  was  made  up  as  follows: 
8  hautbois  and  sackbuts,  6  flutes,  8 
recorders,  11  yiolins,  6  lutes,  4  Tiols^ 
1  harp,  besides  trumpeters,  drummers^ 
and  fifers,  and  lute  players  and  sing- 
ers; a  heterogeneous  and  ill  balanced 
buid.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  as- 
sume that  they  ever  all  played  to- 
gether; vrhile  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  orchestral 
bands  were  very  heterog^ieoin  and 
ill  balanced  until  a  very  late  period, 
ft  was  not  much  before  the  beginning 
of  this  century  tiiat  the  modem  oiv 
chestni)  with  its  fixed  proportion  of 
wind  instruments,  was  constructed. 
But  it  was  by  Charles  n.,  the  merry 
monarch,  that  the  violin  was  raised  in 
England  to  its  superior  position;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  '^ballad ''  of 
King  Cole  was  written  im  the  latter 
part  of  Charles  II. 'a  reign,  and  that 


King  Charles  himself  is  King  Cole,  or 
at  least  the  prototype  of  .that  crowned 
psalmist  of  the  nursery.  For  Charles 
it  was  who  first  introduced  a  speciid 
band  of  violins,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  l^m  play  to  him  while 
he  was  at  table.  Anthony  a-Wood 
teUs  us  that  '^before  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  n.,  and  especially 
after,  viols  began  to  be  out  of  fashion, 
and  only  violins  used — as  treble  vio- 
lin, tenor  and  bass  violin;  and  the 
King,  according  to  l^e  French  mode^ 
would  have  twenty-four  violins  play- 
ing before  him  while  he  was  at  mMilee, 
as  being  more  airie  and  brisk  than 
viols."  That  "  Old  King  Cole, "  which 
we  have  seen  was  written  after  the 
fashion  of  smoking  tobacco  prevailed, 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  in  England,  or  of  the  Puritan 
domination,  is  not  at  all  probable; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  period 
of  the  Restoration  is  that  at  which 
most  of  these  old  rhjrmes  and  many  of 
the  so-called  ancient  ballads  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  fashion  of  the  two 
monarchs  to  call  their  fiddters  before 
them  while  they  drank,  and  the  epi- 
thet ** merry"  specially  applied  to 
Charles,  and  the  fact  that  he  was,  not 
by  reason  of  age,  called  *'Old  Row- 
ley," it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
under  the  name  of  Cole  we  may  read, 
*«01d  King  Charles  was  a  merry  old 
soul."  The  fact  that  the  nursery 
monarch  is  credited  with  only -three 
fiddlers  is  of  no  moment  whatever; 
that  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme  with  ^^  hUs."  If  the  poet  had  de- 
lelared  that 

OldKhigOote 

Wm  a  meny  old  «od]— 

Tlk6  meiiieft  aonl  aUfOb 

we  should  have  had — 

He  called  for  Ms  pipe, 

And  beotlled  forhU  bowl, 

And  he  called  f  or  Us  flddlats  am 

And  if  he  had  asserted  that  he  was 
*^the  merriest  of  mea,^  we  should 
have  been  told  that  **  he  called  for  his 
fiddlers  ten."  In  the  writing  of 
riiymes  and  ballads  of  much  higher 
order  than  ''King  Cole"  tl^e  influence 
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of  rhyme  apon  expressioiiB  of  senti- 
ment and  even  upon  assertions  of  fact 
is  Tery  manifest.  These  bands  of  twen- 
ty-four violins,  which  came  first  into 
fashion  o];i  the  continent,  were  not  com- 
posed as  the  artists  who  illustrate  ^'King 
Cole"  for  the  youthful  eye  seem  to 
tiiink,  all  of  treble  Tiolins  or  of  fiddles ; 
but  as  we  learn  from  Manennus  in  his 
book  "  De  Instrnmentis  Harmonicis," 
of  six  treble  violins,  six  counter  tenors, 
six  tenors,  and  six  basses.  In  fact 
here  we  find  the  beginning  of  the 
stringed  band  in  four  parts,  which  is 
the  base  and  body  of  the  modem  or> 
chestra. 

Samuel  Pepys,  most  na^  and  amus* 
ing  of  diarists^  famishes  us  with  some 
interesting  passages  apropoi  of  our 
subject.  Pepys,  who  was  himself  a 
musioian,  a  lute  player,  and  a  violist, 
tells  us  under  date  of  March  27,  1661, 
that  he  went  **  to  a  dinner  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris's, where  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  and 
there  staid  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night; 
and  in  our  mirth  I  sang  and  sometimes 
fiddled  (there  being  a  noise  of  fiddlexs 
there),  and  at  last  we  fell  to  dancing, 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  did  in  my 
life,  which  I  did  wonder  to  see  myself 
do.''  A  ** noise"  of  fiddlers  was  a 
band.  Thus  in  Shakespeare's  *  ^  Henry 
lY."  we  have  '*Sneak*s  noise";  and 
in  Dekker's  *' Westward  Hoe"  we 
have,  ^' Enter  a  noyse  of  fiddlers  fol- 
lowing the  Chamberlain  " ;  and  one  of 
the  personages  being  assured  that  the 
fiddlers  will  come  after  they  have  ros- 
ined, satirically  says,  **  Plague  a  their 
cat's  guts  and  their  scraping;  dost  not 
see  women  here ;  and  can  we,  think'st 
thou,  be  without  a  noyse  then  ?  "  On 
coronation  day,  April  26,  1661,  Pepys, 
having  been  at  court,  records,  ^^Itook 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  go  up  and 
down  and  look  up<Hi  the  ladies,  and  to 
hear  the  musique  of  all  sorts,  but  above 
all  the  twenty-fou]^  violins.  About  six 
at  night  they  had  dined,  and  I  went 
up  to  my  wife,  and  there  met  with  a 
pretty  lady,  Mrs.  Frankleyn,  and  kiss- 
ed them  both."    Pepys  thai  reeoida 


with  equal  hand  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure.  It  was  about  this  time  too, 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  violin — ^that  is,  the  violin  quar- 
tet— ^was  introduced  into  the  service 
of  the  church  in  Italy.  There  was  at 
first  great  objection  to  tiie  sound  of 
the  violin  in  sacred  music.  It  was  so 
penetrating  and  lively,  compared  with 
the  sober  tone  and  formal  style  of  the 
vioL  But  if  we  may  bdieve  the 
eccentric  historiogn^^her  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  church  singing  in  his  time 
needed  help  of  some  kind.  '*Non 
humanis  vocibus,"  he  says,  ^'sed  beV 
luinift  strepitibus  cantilent;  dum  him- 
niunt  disoantum  pueri,  muginnt  alH 
tenorem,  alii  latrant  contrapunctum, 
alii  fiendent  altum,  alii  boant  basi- 
sum,  et  fadunt  ut  sonomm  quidem 
plurimum  andiatur  verboram  et  orsp 
tionis  inteUigatur  nihil."  That  is  (al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  give  quite 
the  effect  of  the  satirical  critic's  Latin)  e 
They  sing  not  with  human  voices,  but 
with  the  bratal  noise  of  wild  beasts; 
while  the  boys  whinny  the  descant 
others  low  out  the  tenor,  others  yelp 
the  counterpoint,  others  gnash  their 
teeth  over  the  alto,  others  bellow  the 
bass,  and  they  do  it  so  that  although 
indeed  many  sounds  are  heard,  of 
words  and  speech  nothing  is  under- 
stood. It  perhaps  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  find  church  ohoirs  nowa* 
days  whose  performances  might  be 
thus  described.  The  introduction  of 
the  violin  quartet  into  the  orchestra, 
whether  of  the  church,  the  theatre,  or 
the  concert  room,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  modem  musie 
— that  which  has  given  us  the  masses, 
the  operas,  and  the  symphonies  of 
Bach,  Haydn,  Handel,  Moxart,  and 
Beethoven;  and  if  I  pass  over  the 
names  of  the  composers  of  the  grand 
early  Italian  school,  it  is  because  they 
would  be  unknown  to  most  of  my 
readers,  llie  rhyme  of  <M  King  Cole, 
or  of  old  KingCharies,  marks  the  time 
of  a  neew  departure  in  the  art  of  musio. 
RinH4BP  CteanT  Wonra. 
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A  HUNDRED  years  ago  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of 
the  rifleman.  He  was  peculiar  to  the 
only  republics  then  existing,  America 
and  Switzerland.  The  Swiss,  until  very 
recently,  have  changed  little  in  their 
habits  and  weapons.  The  short  Yager 
rifle,  with  its  two  grooves  and  heavy 
bullet,  has  retained  its  superiority  for 
the  short-range  work  of  the  mountain 
side,  where  a  chamois  must  be  stopped 
with  a  large  wound  if  you  hope  to  save 
him.  Outside  of  the  mountains  the 
shotgpm  has  been  the  hunting  weapon 
of  all  who  shoot  at  all,  and  rifle  shoot- 
ing has  been  held  in  small  repute. 

In  America  4iiere  has  been,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  change  of  habits. 
Step  by  step  with  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization, the  use  of  the  rifle  has  disap- 
peared from  the  old  and  settled  States, 
passing  away  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, but  lingering  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Alleghany  ridges,  while  the  bor- 
derers of  the  extreme  west  only  retain 
it  within  the  march  of  the  bison  col- 
umns and  Indian  raiding  parties.  The 
revival  of  the  rifl^  as  a  weapon  in 
these  late  days  has  been  accompanied 
with  considerable  change  in  its  form 
and  manner  of  use,  consequent  on  the 
new  rdle  it  has  to  play.  The  rifle  of 
the  last  century,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  was  first  a  hunting  weapon, 
and  only  secondly  an  implement  of 
war.  The  American  rifle,  long  and 
heavy,  carrying  a  bullet  hardly  larger 
than  a  pea,  had  a  special  value  for  our 
old  trappers  and  frontiersmen.  It  en- 
abled them  to  carry  a  great  many 
rounds  in  small  compass,  and  to  start 
out  for  a  snmmer*s  trip,  like  the  trap- 
pers of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Compa- 
ny, with  a  pound  of  powder  and  four 
pounds  of  lead  for  their  whole  provi- 
sion, allowing  two  shots  a  day  for  six 
mohths.  Its  ainif  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  or  so,  was  amazingly 
accurate,  and  th^  stories  of  squirrels 


shot  in  the  eye  on  a  tree  top,  or  of 
*'  driving  the  nail "  into  a  tree  with  a 
bullet,  at  one  hundred  paces,  were  no 
exaggerations.  With  such  a  tiny  bul- 
let it  was  necessary  to  shoot  close,  and 
touch  brain  or  heart  of  the  game  every 
time,  when  dinner  depended  on  suc- 
cess. 

The  invention  in  Prance  of  the  earor 
Une  d  la  tige  and  Mini6  rifle,  and  the 
subsequent  spread  of  rifle  practice, 
had  a  very  different  origin.  Modem 
rifles,  and  especially  breech-loaders 
and  long-range  guns,  are  primarily 
weapons  of  war,  only  secondarily  hunt- 
ing weapons.  They  originated  in  the 
necessity,  in  Algeria,  of  keeping  the 
Arabs  at  a  long  distance,  by  using 
weapons  of  greater  range  than  the  des- 
ert riders  possessed ;  and  every  step  in 
their  manufacture  has  proceeded  in  the 
same  direction,  length  of  range,  lat- 
teriy  combined  with  rapidity  of  fire. 
As  the  range  of  the  new  pieces  in- 
creased so  did  their  accuracy.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  no  use  having  a  gun  that 
will  carry  a  bullet  half  a  mile  to  kill, 
unless  it  can  also  put  that  bullet  into 
^  the  space  of  a  man's  breadth ;  and  a 
man,  half  a  mile  off,  looks  no  larger 
than  a  squirrel  on  a  tree-top.  This 
will  explain  why  the  modem  rifles  are 
termed  "arms  of  precision."  They 
are  so  to  a  degree  of  marvellous  deli- 
cacy; and  it  is  on  this  delicacy  of 
manufacture  and  result  that  the  pres- 
ent science  of  rifle  shootiog  depends. 

In  the  old  days  it  took  a  long  while 
to  make  a  good  marksman.  Every 
one  learned  by  experience  and  rale  of 
thumb.  The  boy  destined  to  become 
^a  hunter  used  to  lug  out  his  father's 
heavy  rifle  to  the  woods,  exercise  his 
patience  and  craft  to  get  within  safe 
distance  of  his  game  unseen,  then  rest 
his  piece  on  a  log  or  stone,  take  a  dead 
aim  on  the  unconscious  animal,  and 
fire.  As  he  grew  older  all  his  spare 
cash  went  for  powder  and4ead,  and  he 
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practised  firing  at  a  mark,  with  a 
rough  gaess  at  the  distance,  till  by 
slow  degrees  and  after  many  misses  he 
became  a  soocessf  ul  shot,  and  finally  a 
sure  one. 

This  method,  however,  is  only  prac- 
ticable in  wild  or  moontainous  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  a  safe  background 
to  stop  the  stray  ballets.  In  a  thickly 
settled  country,  as  a  means  for  the  in- 
struction of  large  masses  of  men,  it 
would  occasion  innumerable  accidents, 
the  stray  bullets  roaming  on  their  wil- 
ful way  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
the  necessity  of  some  other  method  of 
^^  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot "  that  developed  the  modem  sys- 
tem, first  in  France,  then  in  England, 
finally  in  America. *  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  practice  is  that, 
instead  of  firing  away  many  shots,  and 
learning  by  missing  how  to  bit,  the 
rifieman,  instructed  on  the  new  sys- 
tem, learns  how  to  shoot  before  he  is 
allowed  to  fire  at  a  target,  and  if  care- 
fully taught  by  a  competent  instructor, 
will  seldom  fail  to  hit  the  target  «»md- 
where  the  first  time  he  tries,  and  will 
improve  in  accuracy  with  every  shot. 

In  France  this  system  did  not  at 
first  reach  the  same  perfection  which 
it  has  attained  in  other  countries.  It 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  instruction 
of  a  special  corps  of  marksmen — ^the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincenne8-*-«nd  was  not 
applied  to  the  general  teaching  of  the 
army  and  people.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  Hythe  Musketry  School 
developed  such  valuable  results  to 
the  army  that  the  people  in  their 
turn  took  hold  of  it,  and  soon  beat 
the  soldiers  with  their  own  weap- 
ons. The  great  '^French  invasion 
scare ''  of  1859  called  forth  the  volun- 
teer movement  in  England,  and  within 
a  year  from  the  first  initiation  of  that 
movement  the  National  Rifie  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  organized, 
Wimbledon  purchased,  the  English  rifle 
contests  fairly  inaugurated,  and  the 
device  of  the  new  society  was  justi- 

•W1iigate's'*Maiiiialof  RUePncttoe.**  Fifth 
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fied  by  success.  Tlie  arms  of  the  Brit- 
ish National  Rifle  Association  repre- 
sent a  long  bowman  of  the  days  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  on  one  side, 
flanked  by  a  rifleman  of  the  volun- 
teers with  his  short  piece  on  the  other. 
The  modem  exemplar  of  the  old  Brit- 
ish marksman  soon  became  as  expert 
as  his  prototype. 

The  English  rifle  movement  had 
lasted  fully  ten  years,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  be  an  old  story,  before  any 
notice  was  taken  of  it  in  America. 
The  Prussians  adopted  a  different  sys- 
tem, more  resembling  that  of  the 
Swiss,  beginning  by  firing  full  charges 
from  a  rest,  and  developed  in  the  Sa- 
dowa  campaign  a  very  respectable  de- 
gree of  proficiency.  The  triumph  of 
the  breech-loader  in  that  campaign 
compelled  its  universal  introduction 
elsewhere;  but  still  the  science  of  rifle 
practice  had  made  little  progress  out- 
side of  England.  The  English  rifle- 
men swept  all  the  prizes  on  the  conti- 
nent, so  that  it  was  difficult  longer  to 
find  them  any  opponents.  The  Swiss, 
who  visited  Wimbledon  at  its  opening 
and  took  many  short-range  prizes, 
were  very  soon  beaten  out  of  the  field 
on  their  own  ground,  while  at  long 
range  they  were  never  expert.  All  this 
time  the  Americans,  outside  of  Can- 
ada, were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
new  movement.  The  country  passed 
through  a  great  war,  wherein  every 
variety  of  rifle,  muzzle-loading,  breech- 
loading,  telescope-sighted,  and  plain, 
was  used ;  and  still  there  was  no  effort 
to  improve  the  marksmanship  of  the 
nation.  While  a  few  special  corps  of 
sharpshooters  on  both  sides,  with 
heavy  telescope  rifles,  developed  mar- 
vellous skill  in  the  trenches  before 
Petersburg  and  "Vicksburg  shooting 
from  a  dead  rest,  the  ordinary  run  of 
the  Northern  volunteers  blazed  away 
their  ammunition  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  where  their  bullets  were  going.  In 
the  Southem  armies  the  case  was  a 
little  different,  but  even  there  the 
marksmanship  was  greatly  overrated 
by  foreign  observers,  not  themselves 
practical  rifle  shots.    As  a  rale,  their 
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fire  at  a  long  range  was  very  little  an- 
perior  to  that  of  the  Northern  troops 
at  the  close  of  the  war;  and  1866 
found  us  practically  a  nation  of  '*  duf- 
fers," as  far  as  general  exactitude  of 
aim  went. 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71,  the  American  rifle 
movement  took  its  rise  in  a  series  of 
articles,  written  for  the  only  military 
paper  of  the  countiy,  by  a  militia  offi- 
cer. They  appeared  in  the  **Army 
and  Navy  Journal,"  and  were  written 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Wingate,  a  young 
lawyer  of  New  York  city.  The  his- 
tory of  the  movement  from  the  time 
when  Wingate  first  published  his  arti- 
cles to  the  time  of  the  triumphs  of 
Creed  moor  and  Dollymount  is  one  of 
persistent  effort  against  universal  apa- 
thy. The  only  class  that  encouraged 
the  attempt  at  first  was  the  citizen 
soldiery  of  a  single  city,  and  even 
their  support  was  by  no  means  general. 
The  first  meeting  for  the  formation  of 
a  rifle  club  was  abortive,  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a 
legal  quorum,  and  it  was  only  on  a  sec- 
ond attempt  that  the  club  was  formed. 
The  flrst  President  of  the  '*  National 
Rifle  Association,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  General  Ambrose  E.  Bumside, 
who  made  a  very  good  figure-head, 
but  under  whose  leadership  nothing 
was  accomplished.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  its  existence  that  any 
real  progress  was  made.  Then,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  new  President,  Colonel 
Church  of  the  *^Army  and  Navy 
Journal,"  and  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
George  W.  Wingate,  the  New  York 
Legislature  of  1872  was  induced  to 
appropriate  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  range  near  New  York  city,  the 
Association  agreeing  to  raise  $5,000 
<m  its  part.  Staten  Island,  Westches- 
ter county,  and  the  lines  of  railroad 
leading  to  New  York  were  then  ex- 
plored to  find  a  suitable  location,  but 
for  some  time  in  vfdn.  Proprietors 
held  their  land  too  high,  and  distrust- 
ed the  effects  <d  the  new  movement. 
They  imagined  that  a  rifle  range  would 
hart  their  property,  and  confounded 


its  influence  with  that  of  a  race-track, 
thinking  it  would  attract  crowds  of 
gamblers  and  roughs.  It  is  difficult 
to  name  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  that  was  not  visited  with  unfa- 
vorable results  till  the  committee 
thought  of  the  plains  of  Long  Island. 

It  is  well  known  that  Long  Island 
has  remained  in  a  practically  undevel- 
oped state  for  many  years.  After 
leaving  Brooklyn,  the  number  of 
towns  of  any  size  on  the  island  is  very 
few,  compared  with  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  few 
sportsmen  visit  the  back  villages  for 
duck  shooting  in  the  season,  but  for 
most  of  the  year  it  is  practically  a  wil- 
derness. Out  on  the  flat  plains  in  the 
interior,  pierced  by  the  North  Side 
railroad,  lived  a  farmer  named  Creed, 
with  plenty  of  land,  but  little  money. 
The  committee  came  across  this  man. 
and  finally  effected  a  bargain  with 
him  whereby  he  was  to  sell  them  sev- 
enty acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a 
range.  There  was  no  village  there, 
not  even  a  station;  but  the  railroad 
company  agreed  to  make  a  stopping 
place,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
there  the  range  should  be  placed,  so 
that  the  National  Rifie  Association 
should  become  an  established  institu* 
tion.  Then  came  the  question  of  a  name 
for  the  new  range.  The  place  was  an 
open,  desolate  field,  with  coarse,  scan* 
ty  grass  and  brambles — a  veritable 
moor.  The  first  owner's  name  was 
Creed,  in  whose  family  the  property 
had  been  for  generations.  Hence  by  a 
happy  inspiration  and  coincidence 
arose  the  now  famous  appellation,  and 
^^Creedmoor  "  became  the  name  of  the 
new  range,  destined  within  two  short 
years  to  be  as  famous  as  Wimbledon. 

The  first  year  of  the  existence  of 
Creed  moor  was  uneventful,  and  at* 
tracted  but  little  public  attention.  It 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  167S  with 
a  few  matches,  chi^y  at  short  range, 
the  competitors  being  almost  exclu- 
sively National  Guardsmen,  and  few  in 
number.  The  public  interest  in  Creed- 
moor  was  slight,  and  the  shooting  poor 
when  compared  with  that  of  Wimble- 
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don.  Ura  idea  of  a  contest  with  the 
men  of  the  other  side  was  not  enter- 
tained sare  as  a  yagae  possibility,  after 
eight  or  ten  years'  constant  practice. 
The  first  season,  however,  witnessed 
the  formation  of  a  small  club  of  enthu- 
siasts, an  offshoot  of  the  parent  asso- 
ciation, which  was  destined  to  create 
a  wonderful  revolution  within  a  single 
year.  Colonel  George  W.  Wingate, 
then  lately  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
the  Brookl3rn  division  of  militia,  with 
a  few  others,  organized  the  ^^  Amateur 
Club  "  of  New  York  city.  This  chib 
was  started  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
that  outside  element  of  sport  which 
had  hitherto  been  absent  at  Creed- 
moor.  Contests  and  rifles  there  dur- 
ing 1878  were  almost  exclusively  mili- 
tary, confined  to  members  of  the  mili- 
tia or  men  shooting  with  their  rifles. 
The  few  "any  rifle"  competitions 
were  c^Riand  at  200  yards,  where  the 
sporting  has  little  if  any  advantage 
over  the  military  rifle.  In  military 
matters  as  a  people  Americans  take 
little  interest.  Self-preservation  in  the 
days  of  the  great  rebellion  seemingly 
altered  this  state  of  things  for  a  while, 
but  the  close  of  the  war  witnessed  a 
rapid  cooling  of  the  old  military  en- 
thusiasm, a  matter  made  evident  by 
the  yearly  disbandments  and  consoli- 
dations of  the  militia  regiments  in  all 
the  States.  This  reaction  is  going  on 
to-day  as  rapidly  9fl  ever,  and  in  1873 
it  was  shown  by  the  small  support 
afforded  to  Creedbnoor  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained a  military  institution. 

Wingate  and  a  few  like  him  were 
cleaJ^6ighted  enough  to  appreciate  this 
lack  of  spirit,  and  to  recognize  that  it 
must  be  remedied  by  another  spirit 
more  popular  in  its  nature.  Few  men 
love  soldiering  for  itself,  but  almost 
every  man  and  very  many  women  like 
the  excitement  of  "  sport,  "jand  to  the 
"sporting"  spirit  the  AJnateur  Club 
appealed.  It  was  designed  to  culti- 
vate the  use  of  the  sporting  rifle,  and 
to  develop  marksmanship  as  an  amuse- 
ment, with  no  ulterior  military  pur- 
pose. Thk  bmng  the  case,  the  Ama- 
teur Club  speedily  became  a  thriving 
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institution,  and  many  men  joined  it 
who  would  never  have  been  caught  in 
a  militia  regiment. 

The  hunting  spirit  is  one  that  is  very 
active  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It 
crops  out  in  the  boy  of  almost  every 
nature,  and  is  only  stifled  in  the  man 
by  the  pressure  of  hard  necessity.  The 
military  spirit  in  boy  and  man  is  gene- 
rally a  matter  of  personal  vanity,  love 
of  brilliant  uidf  orms  and  martial  mu- 
sic. Very  few  love  the  real  fighting 
business  of  a  soldier's  life.  But  taste 
for  "sport,"  in  its  varieties  of  shoot- 
ing, fidiiBg,  and  riding,  is  inherent  in 
alL  llie  most  staid  and  sober  of  mon- 
ey-gettixtg  citizens  shows  it  as  plainly 
as  the  wildest  bc^  as  soon  as  he  has 
acquired  sufiScient  money  to  retire 
from  business  or  do  as  he  pleases.  One 
starts  a  sailboat,  another  a  pair  of 
trotters,  a  third  goes  fishing,  a  fourth 
shoots;  but  in  all  the  spirit  is  the 
same,  the  love  of  "  sport,"  of  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excitement  involved  in 
physical  exercise,  or  in  struggling  to 
gain  a  visible  prize  of  some  sort.  This 
being  the  case  with  the  participants  in 
any  given  sport,  there  is  another  ele- 
ment which  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  give  life  and  public  inter- 
est to  its  pursuit.  That  is,  the  ele- 
ment of  Mttesk  Bamum  the  show- 
man, in  his  "Life,"  tells  a  story  that 
illustrates  it  very  strongly. 

He  was  then  at  the  commencement 
of  his  curious  career,  running  a  small 
theatre  in  Philadelphia.  His  grand 
card  was  a  gymnast  who  performed  on 
the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  gymnast 
failed  to  draw  anything  but  a  small 
attendance.  One  night  he  heard  a 
man  hiss  his  performer.  The  man 
was  in  a  front  seat,  and  Bamum 
watched  him.  After  the  show  was 
over  for  the  night  he  approached  the 
man,  and  asked  him  why  he  hissed. 
It  turned  out  that  the  scornful  one  was 
a  gymnast  himself,  and  thought  he 
could  do  better  than  the  performer. 
The  astute  diowman  instantly  made 
him  an  gS»v  to  engage  him  for  an 
athletic  contest  i^gainst  his  own  man. 
He  advertised  the  contest,  and.  on  thei 
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night  in  question  the  house  was  packed 
Tvith  the  supporters  and  partisans  of 
the  two  men,  betting  on  their  faror- 
ites.  The  result  was  a  successful  en- 
gagement, and  a  lesson  to  the  show- 
man which  he  never  forgot. 

The  element  of  contest  in  the  Ameri- 
can rifle  moyement  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  winter  of  1878  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  and  its  coming  on 
the  scene  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
dawn  of  substantial  interest  and  suc- 
cess to  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
British  Rifle  Association,  Lord  Elcho, 
a  wealthy  English  nobleman,  had  pre- 
sented for  yearly  competition  at  Wim- 
bledon a  huge  shield  of  silver,  ekbo- 
rately  chased.  This  shield  was  to  be 
shot  for  every  year  by  three  ** teams" 
of  eight  men  each,  one  from  England, 
one  from  Scotland,  the  last  from  Ire- 
land. These  teams  were  annually 
selected  from  the  very  best  shots  of 
the  kingdoms,  the  victors  of  minor 
matches,  after  prolonged  contests,  to 
guide  in  their  selection.  Each  man 
was  to  fire  fifteen  shots  at  800  yards, 
as  many  at  900,  and  as  many  more  at 
1,000  yards,  at  a  target  the  size  of  a 
group  of  men,  and  having  a  bull's  eye 
the  size  of  two  men  sitting  down  side 
by  side.  The  total  number  of  shots, 
860  for  each  team,  and  the  number  of 
points  possible,  according  to  the 
average  distance  of  the  shots  from  the 
centre  of  this  target,  made  this  contest 
a  very  fair  proof  of  excellence  in 
marksmanship.  Therewas  little  room 
for  luck  or  chance.  The  winning  team 
was  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  the 
extent  of  its  victory  was  easily  gauged 
by  the  number  of  points  made  over  its 
competitors  in  a  possible  1,440. 

The  absolute  dimensions  of  the 
target  were  as  follows:  ''bull's  eye," 
three  feet  square,  ''centre,"  six  feet 
square  (the  bull's  eye  in  the  middle  of 
it),  "outer,"  each  end  of  the  target,  six 
feet  high  by  three  feet  wide.  The  whole 
target  was  twelve  feet  by  six.  The  Elcho 
shield  contests  had  taken  place  every 
July  for  ten  years.  The  first  time 
England  carried  it  off,  then  Scotland, 


then  England)  then  Scotland,  then 
England  three  times,  then  Scotland, 
then  England  twice,  till  at  last,  in 
1878,  Ireland's  team  took  it  for  the 
first  time.  Then,  elated  with  this  sud- 
den victory,  the  Irish  marksmen,  pant- 
ing for  new  laurels,  having  beaten 
England  and  Scotland,  wanted  to  be 
champions  of  the  world.  So  they 
sent  over  to  America  a  polite  invita- 
tion for  the  Yankees  to  meet  them  in 
a  friendly  match  to  decide  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  The  invita- 
tion came  to  the  National  Rifie  Associa- 
tion, and  was  by  no  means  welcome. 
The  directors  were  keenly  sensible  of 
the  "greenness"  of  all  their  shots, 
and  for  these  veterans  to  invite  them 
to  a  contest  seemed  like  mockery.  No 
one  wanted  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Like  Jeff  Davis,  they  wanted  to  be 
"let  alone,"  and  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  their  inferiority 
to  the  Irish.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Amateur  Club  came  to  the  rescue, 
picked  up  the  glove,  and  volunteered 
to  meet  the  Irish  champions  in  a  match 
at  Creedmoor.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  quaking  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  We  had  not  been  too 
lucky  in  our  late  athletic  contests  with 
the  parent  country.  Our  Harvard 
boat  crew  had  been  decisively  defeated 
by  Oxford;  our  Atalanta  boat  club 
distanced  by  the  London  men;  our 
Ten  Brock's  horses  had  made  little 
figure  in  English  races.  In  a  word, 
American  sporting  stock  was  "  down," 
British  "up."  That  we  should  beat 
the  Irish  team,  which  had  recently 
conquered  England,  seemed  impossi- 
ble. The  Amateur  Club  itself  did  not 
hope  for  victory,  but  only  to  make  a 
respectable  show  in  the  fight.  And 
so  the  spring  of  1874  was  ushered  in, 
with  a  heavy  contest  on  our  hands,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  a  hopeless  one. 

The  spring  meeting  of  1874  at 
Creedmoor,  however,  developed  a 
change  in  public  feeling.  It  was  bet- 
ter attended,  and  the  shooting  was 
better.  The  daily  papers  began  ta 
notice  the  matches,  and  finally  it  be- 
came a  regular  purt  of  their  duty  to 
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kave  a  man  at  Creedmoor  eyery  day. 
The  summer  wore  on,  and  the  contests 
for  phices  on  the  soon-to-be-famous 
*^  American  team  '^  were  shot  at  Creed- 
moor.  Invitations  were  printed  in  the 
daily  papers  and  publii^ed  over  the 
United  States  for  the  renowned  rifle- 
men of  '*the  plains"  to  come  and 
take  places  on  the  team.  The  response 
was  scanty.  The  contests  opened,  and 
less  than  thirty  men  took  part  in  them, 
all  members  of  the  Amateur  Club,  all 
city  men  in  business.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Amateur  Club  would 
have  to  fight  single-handed,  and  make 
good  shots  by  practice,  since  the  fron- 
tiersmen, with  all  their  vaunted  skill, 
could  not  be  induced  to  come.  The 
group  of  city  men  went  to  work,  and 
after  a  few  trials  the  team  was  selected. 
Only  one,  John  Bodine,  was  an  old  rifle- 
man ;  two,Hepbui'n  and  Tale,  were  fore- 
men of  the  respective  gun  fftctories  of 
Remington  and  Sharps.  Of  the  other 
three,  one,  Dakin,  was  a  retired  mer- 
chant with  gray  hair,  a  milit^  gen- 
eral, and  a  man  who  fired  his  first  shot 
at  Creedmoor  the  previous  fall.  The 
next  was  Fulton,  a  yotmg  civil  engi* 
neer,  just  beginning  to  shoot.  The 
last  was  Gildersleeve,  a  young  lawyer, 
who  had  been  a  volunteer  during  the 
war,  and  was  then  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  New  York  Militia,  in 
which  Fulton  was  a  Lieutenant.  The 
team  captain  was  George  W.  Wingate. 
The  professional  riflemen,  keepers  of 
shooting  galleries,  did  not  acquire 
places  on  the  team,  though  some  were 
in  the  reserve.  It  was  early  resolved, 
therefore,  to  confine  the  team  to  six 
instead  of  eight,  as  the  reserve  at  com- 
mand was  so  smalL  Every  additional 
man  on  the  team  gave  a  chance  to  the 
veteran  Irish  shots,  as  it  was  perceived 
that  the  victory  would  depend,  not  on 
the  best,  but  the  poorest  shots  of  each 
side. 

Then  the  selected  team  went  to 
work  and  practised  in  earnest,  and 
great  anxiety  was  felt  to  know  what 
the  Irish  were  doing.  July  passed, 
and  with  it  came  the  news  of  the 
Elcho  shield  contest,  and  that  the 


Irish  had  lost  the  first  place,  which 
was  taken  by  Scotland.  That  was 
some  encouragement.  In  a  campaign 
prestige  is  a  mighty  force,  and  had  the 
Irish  come  over  as  winners  of  the 
shield,  the  nerves  of  our  men  must 
have  suffered  from  the  moral  effect  of 
meeting  the  supposed  invincibles. 

The  average  score  of  the  winners  of 
the  Elcho  shield  matches  in  ten  years 
was  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pos- 
sible total.  Once  or  twice  it  had 
reached  eighty-four,  then  sunk  to 
seventy-seven  or  eight.  So  we  began 
to  calculate  percentages  every  day, 
and  toward  the  end  of  July  and  mid- 
dle of  August  found  our  average  risen 
to  sixty-six  per  cent.  Then,  slowly 
but  surely,  it  rose,  till  the  gap  remain- 
ing to  be  closed  was  only  some  five 
per  cent.,  and  then  the  Irish  team  ar- 
rived. Now  indeed  public  interest 
was  aroused,  and  the  daily  papers  con- 
tained reports  of  every  day's  practice. 
Then  came  the  junketing  with  the 
Irish  riflemen,  who  were  taken  to  see 
all  the  sights  in  New  York,  while  the 
little  team  went  on  practising,  and  at 
last  Irish  and  Americans  practised  side 
by  side.  And  then,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, it  happened  that  the  renowned 
Irish  team  was  completely  outshot  by 
the  Americans,  and  when  the  daily 
papers  published  the  reports  of  the 
scores,  it  began  to  be  doubted  wheth- 
er the  match  would  be  so  one-sided 
after  alL  The  eventful  day  arrived, 
and  for  the  flrst  time  in  its  history 
Creedmoor  witnessed  a  crowd  of  over 
five  thousand  people,  vrith  numbers  of 
ladies,  all  come  to  see  the  grand  match. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  rifle  shooting.  The  national 
vanity  was  aroused,  the  element  of 
contest  introduced  into  the  sport,  and 
public  interest  was  fully  engaged. 
Every  daily  paper  of  note  was  repre- 
sented, and  the  results  of  the  match 
telegraphed  far  and  wide;  while  tiie 
^* Herald"  devoted  a  whole  page  to 
cuts  of  the  targets  made  by  each  rifle- 
man at  the  different  ranges. 

The  result  of  that  match  is  well 
known.     Victory  hung  trembling  ia 
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the  balance  all  day.  The  Inah  team 
showed  that  they  had  not  done  any- 
thing like  their  best  at  practice.  The 
Americans  began  well  with  a  haad- 
some  lead  at  the  shortest  range,  but 
#keif  yet^»n  antagonists  steadily 
gained  on  them  at  900  yards,  and  at 
1,000  yards  got  abreast,  and  finally 
'passed  them.  Then  came  the  exciting 
time  of  all,  as  the  crowd  watched  the 
last  few  shots  fired,  as  the  balance 
wavered  to  and  fro.  The  Irish  finish- 
ed first  with  a  heavy  lead.  One  of  the 
aiost  trusted  men  of  the  American 
team  had  *^gone  to  pieces"  on  the 
second  range,  owing  to  a  glass  of 
champagne  at  lunch.  In  vain  did 
Fulton  roll  up  the  highest  score  ever 
made  in  such  a  contest.  The  misses 
of  the  unlucky  one  had  almost  ruined 
our  chances.  At  last  Fulton  stopped. 
He  had  made  thirty-^six  builds  eyes  and 
nine  centres,  with  never  a  miss,  in 
forty-five  shots.  Only  one  shot  re- 
mained to  be  fired  on  our  side,  and 
still  the  Irish  were  three  points  ahead. 
If  that  shot  at  1,000  yards  proved  a 
bull's  eye,  we  had  the  victory  by  one 
point.  If  it  was  anything  else,  we 
were  beaten.  The  bull's  eye  then 
counted  four,  centre  three,  outer  two. 
If  the  last  man  made  a  centre,  the 
match  was  lost.  Being  a  ^^tie,"  it 
would  be  decided  by  the  points  made 
at  the  longest  range,  and  the  Irish 
bad  beaten  us  entirely  at  1,000  yards. 
The  hfest  shot  was  fired  by  John  Bo- 
dine,  thenceforth  justly  named  ^*  Old 
Reliable  " ;  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man  with 
1>ronzed  face  and  iron  gray  hair. 
Shave  off  his  little  side  whiskers  and 
dress  him  in  a  hunting  idiirt,  and  he 
would  have  passed  for  old  Natty 
Bumppo,  the  dead  shot  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  tales.  He  came  quietly  for- 
ward and  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
rifle  in  hand,  and  drew  his  sight  on 
(he  dim  black  spot  more  than  half  a 
ttnieaway.  Remember,  you  who  think 
a  three-foot  bull's  eye  a  huge  mark, 
that  a  thousand  yards  off  that  bull's 
eye  looks  no  laiger  ikaxL  a  sp^t  of  ink 
three-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter looks  to  you  if  you  place  it  one  yard 


from  your  eye;  about  the  size  of  the 
'*  period  "  at  the  end  of  this  sentence, 
as  you  now  read  your  magasdne,  the 
page  being  about  a  foot  from  your  eye. 
It  is  a  visible  spot,  and  that  is  all. 
Remember  further  that  Bodine's  bul- 
let was  not  going  straight  on  that 
bull's  eye,  but  seventy-five  feet  up  in 
air,  thence  descending  on  the  target, 
just  as  you  play  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  gardenhose.  Remember  lastly 
that  the  difference  between  his  strik- 
ing that  bull's  eye  and  missing  the 
target  altogeUiw  was  a  tremor  which 
should  move  his  front  sight  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch ;  that  on  his  shot  de- 
pended vict<Mry  or  defeat  for  America; 
that  he  knew  it;  that  the  excited 
crowd  knew  it,  and  then  judge  the 
strain  on  his  nerves.  Quietly  Old  Re- 
liable took  his  aim,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  Away  went  the  bullet  singing 
on  itfi  way,  every  one  listening  intently 
for  three  or  four  seconds,  till  '*  clap  1 " 
came  the  welcome  sound,  as  the  lead 
flattened  on  the  iron  target.  ^*  He's  an 
any  way,"  was  the  excited  murmur, 
and  then  how  eagerly  every  one  watch- 
ed for  the  disk  of  the  marker  to  rise 
from  the  pit  under  the  target  and  pro- 
claim the  value  of  the  shot.  If  a  black 
disk  came  up,  it  was  an  outer,  count- 
ing two,  and  the  match  was  lost.  If  a 
red  disk  came  up,  it  was  a  centre,  three, 
the  match  a  tie,  and  the  Americans  de- 
feated. 

At  last  came  up  a  great  tohUe 
disk,  hiding  the  bull's  eye,  and  the 
crowd  ntade  a  yell  and  rushed  for  Bo- 
dine,  carrying  him  off  in  triumph. 
The  match  was  ended  and  victory  was 
woft— hardly  won,  almost  a  defeat, 
but  victory  for  all  that.  Of  course 
there  was  an  excuse  for  ihe  vanquish- 
ed. One  of  their  best  shots,  Sfilner, 
had  fired  by  mistake  at  the  wrong  tar- 
get, made  a  bull's  ey^  and  had  it 
scored  as  a  miss.  Had  he  not  made 
that  mistake,  his  party  would  still  have 
gained  the  victory.  On  the  other  hand, 
iib  was  argued  that  but  for  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  American  unlucky  one,  who 
in  his  hospitality  to  his  Irish  friends 
dr^  that  ^olitarjJ.^^^j^^(^- 
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land,  America  would  have  made  a 
moch  higher  score,  ao  that  acddenta 
were  more  than  balanced.  The  actual 
result  of  the  yictdr;  was  that  the  art  of 
long^-raage  rifle  shooting  hecame  a  na? 
tional  boast,  and  the  future  of  Creed- 
moor  was  assured.  Had  the  match 
resulted  in  defeat,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  our  mercurial  and  easily 
dispirited  people  would  have  aban- 
doned the  sport  in  disgust.  As  it 
was,  we  had  beaten  the  victors  of  the 
Elcha  shield;  beat^i  them  by  scores 
never  approached  in  tibe  best  Elcho 
shield  matches,  and  had  acquired  a 
national  reputation  which  it  behooved 
us  to  maintain. 

Thenceforward  to  the  present  day 
the  American  rifle  movement  has 
prospered.  The  challenge  of  the  Irish 
to  shoot  a  return  match  in  Ireland  waa 
accepted,  and  the  Dollymount  victory 
assured  the  final  success  of  American 
rifle  practice  as  a  national  amusement. 
Strai^^e  to  aay,^  however,  it  waa  not 
till  that  decisive  victory  was  won  that 
the  rifle  movement  made  any  decided 
progress  outside  oi  Kew  York  city. 
The  closeness  of  the  Creedmoor  con- 
test deterred  outsiders  from  trying  the 
new  sport,  and  when  the  spring  of  1875 
opened,  and  trials  for  places  on  the 
new  American  team  were  inaugurated, 
the  number  of  competitors  was  almost 
as  small  as  in  1874.  Only  a  single 
outsider,  a  young  lawyer  from  Orange 
county,  made  a  re^[>ectable  flguie  in. 
the  contests,  and  secured  a  place  on. 
tJie  new  team.  Otherwise  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  men  that  shot  in 
1874.  ■  Hepburn,  the  Remington's  fore- 
man, went  out  of  the  team,  and  Ros- 
well  C.  Coleman,  the  young  lawyer 
mentioned,  came  in,  so  that  the  team 
numbered  Fulton,  Gildersleeve,  Dakin, 
Bodine,  Yale,  and  Coleman,  with 
Bruce,  Canfield,  and  Ballard,  all  New 
Yorkers,  as  reserve.  The  western  men 
still  held  aloof. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1874, 
however,  the  new  movement  made 
some  progress  by  the  formation  of 
countiy  rifle  clubs.  The  history 
of    all   was    nearly    the    same.     A 


single  enthusiast  called  a  meeting, 
collected  a  few  kindzed  spirits,  start- 
ed a  short  range  in  the  fields,  had  a 
few  matches,  attracted  more  people, 
and  flnally  procured  a  range,  where 
shooting  could  be  practised  at  five  or 
six  hundred  yards.  The  beginnings 
ware  generally  ludicrously  smalL  For 
instance,  the  American  Rifle  Assodar 
tion  of  Westchester  county,  which 
now  possesses  Glendxake  Range,  com- 
menced with  a  public  meeting  at 
which  fourteen,  men  and  three  ladies 
were  present.  With  six  n&embecs,  on 
a  capital  of  eighteen  dollars,  it  startai 
a  match  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
having  cleared  some  fifty  dollars,  held 
a  second  match  on  Christmas  Di^ 
whkh  cleared  neai^  two  hundred, 
and  decided  its  success.  The  Yor- 
kers Rifle  Association  was  started  bnr 
Major  Shonnard  with  an  attendance 
of  only  eleven  people,  and  now  holda 
Morsemeze  Rau^ge,  with  a  handsome 
list  of  members,  having  one  of  the 
finest  teams  of  ^*midrange*'  markS" 
men  in  the  country.  The  Chicago 
Rifle  Association  started  with  five  or 
six  members,  almost  all  lawyera  and 
other  professional  men,  and  haa  sent 
a  representative  into  the  present 
American  team,  while  its  own  team 
haa  made  as  high  as  96  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  score  in  long  oontesta, 
AH  over  the  United  States,  and  inW 
South  America  as  weU,  the  new  move* 
ment  began  to  spread,  and  the  Dotty- 
mount  victory  of  18T5  gave  it  a  ftn^ 
impetus^  This  time  there  was  no  ac- 
cident, and  no  doubt  of  the  success^ 
The  American  team  won  a  oompletci 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Irit^  by 
29  points,  and  the  contest  closed  on 
higher  scores  for  both  sides  than  had 
ever  before  been  made.  It  scared  the 
English,  and  the  Americans  had  the 
honor  of  being  practically  barred  out 
of  team  contests  at  Wimbledon  that 
year.  They  won  an  equally  decisive 
victory,  however,  in  the  Elcho  sMeM 
match  of  that  meeting,  for  l^ey  were 
permitted  to  ^*  eoaoh ''  the  Irish  team, 
and  their  pupik  won  the  shield  on 
better  scores  than  had  ever  heen  made 
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in  that  celebrated  match.  They  de- 
▼eloped  too  in  the  DoUjmonnt  contest 
the  last  crowning  excellence  of  Amer- 
ican rifle  shooting,  which  is  certain  to 
give  them  the  victory  in  all  future 
contests  against  any  team  not  using 
the  same  system.  This  was  the 
*^ unity"  system  of  team  shooting. 
Small  diagrams  of  the  targets  are 
kept  beside  the  marksmen  in  this 
method,  and  each  shot  is  ^^ spotted" 
with  a  telescope  and  marked  on  the 
diagram  so  as  to  indicate  without  any 
talking  the  amount  of  error  caused  by 
the  wind,  to  enable  each  marksman  to 
correct  himself  by  his  next  neighbor's 
experience.  That  system  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  Dollymount  match  by 
the  team  captain  QildersleeTC,  and 
has  been  ever  since  fairly  denominat- 
ed the  **  American  system." 

Since  the  Dollymount  victory,  the 
American  rifle  movement  has  made 
still  more  rapid  strides.  The  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Oonnecti- 
oat,  and  Bhode  Island  Rifle  Asso- 
ciations have  been  founded,  and 
possess  handsome  ranges.  Baltimore 
has  just  started  its  club.  New  Orleans 
has  another,  Mobile  and  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  have  followed  suit,  Rich- 
mond has  its  coterie  of  marksmen, 
Saratoga  its  dub,  while  the  line  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  counts  at 
least  four  ranges,  at  Yonkers,  Irving 
ton,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Hudson.  The 
sport  has  fairly  ^' taken  ho)d." 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  international  matches  of  the 
present  year,  and  our  chances  therein, 
to  close  the  subject,  without  wearying 


the  unprofessional  reader  with  dry  de- 
tails of  technical  points.  The  contests 
for  places  on  the  American  team  of 
1870  have  just  closed,  with  the  follow- 
ing results.  The  team  will  be  com- 
posed of  eight  men,  all  good  and  true, 
with  a  reserve  of  four.  We  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  rely  on  the  *'  im- 
mortal six."  The  only  members  of 
the  teams  of  1874  and  1875  who  will 
shoot  in  the  team  of  1870  are  Dakin, 
Fulton,  and  Yale.  The  rest  will  be 
new  men.  Bodine  rests  on  his  laurels, 
Gildersleeve  has  shot  his  way  into  a 
popularity  that  has  made  him  a  judge, 
with  a  salary  of  $14,000  a  year;  Cole- 
man  has  gone  to  work  at  his  law  books 
once  more;  Hepburn  is  satisfied  to 
make  that  queen  of  weapons  the 
**  Creedmoor  Rifle  "  without  spending 
his  time  shooting  it.  The  team  of 
1876,  soon  to  be  famous,  will  comprise 
strange  names,  and  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  possible  score  which 
the  whole  team  can  be  relied  on  to 
make  is  shown  in  the  preliminary  con- 
tests to  be  at  least  eighty-three  per 
cent.  The  Irish,  in  their  contests  at 
Dundalk,  and  the  Scotch  at  Cow  Glen, 
have  so  to  made  an  average  of  eighty 
per  cent,  only,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  contests  were  shot  in 
wind  and  rain  storms,  while  the 
Creedmoor  trials  have  been  in  beauti- 
ful summer  weather.  The  indications 
are  that  the  contest  will  be  closer  than 
the  flgures  seem  at  first  sight  U  war- 
rant, and  that  the  scores  of  1876  will 
excel  those  of  previous  years  as  much 
as  those  of  Dollymount  excelled  all 
that  went  before. 

FUBDESIOK  WmTTAKBB. 


WeMaretwmeintheneafinwnberqf  '^  The  Qakay'^  Gmmd  Ouit&f^s  inter- 
eiimg  mrvn  of  ^'  Waft  Mmain,"  %Meh  ha$  been  interrupted  bjf  the  C^eneraVe  orders 
to  take  ^  JIM  againet  the  hoetUe  Sioux,  In  a  Utter  aoeomjKtnying  a  mamtacripty 
roomed  too  laUfor  thii  mmber  of  '^  The  Gakay,^^  General  Oueter  writee:  *'  Thu 
article  has  leen  written  on  the  march  to  P&icder  river  and  completed  tcnky.  Tetter- 
da^y  marched  nearly  fft^  mi^M.  "^Editob  Qalaxt. 
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THB  OJWTJWJIiAL  XZHIBITION. 
That  the  Exposition  has  succeeded 
brilliantly  in  everj  respect  save  the  finan- 
cial, is  indispntable,  and  I  think  it  r^ay 
be  claimed  also  as  a  financial  sncoess. 
For,  should  the  gate  money  and  the  sale 
of  materials  amount  to  $1,500,000,  as  it 
surely  will,  that  will  be  enou^  it  is  an- 
nounoedy  for  the  current  debts  of  the  eaor 
terprise,  except,  of  course,  that  the  ori- 
ginal stock  will  wholly  or  mainly  be  lost. 
But  the  stock  subscriptions  were  a  small 
part  of  the  Exposition's  resouioes.  We 
find  these  resources  to  consist,  first,  of 
$2,500,000  Yoted  by  the  Pennsylyania  Le- 
gislature and  Philadelphia  Council, 
which  sums,  say  the  Board  of  Finance, 
"aria  represented  by  their  respective 
buildings,  the  Machinery,  Memorial,  and 
Horticultural  Halls,"  costing  respective- 
ly $793,000,  $1,500,000,  and  $351,987, 
and  worth  their  cost,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  financial  loss  there.  Then  we  have 
$1,500,000  from  the  United  States, 
which  nobody  expects  the  return  of. 
Then  we  have  an  item  of  "  concessions, 
gifts,  and  interest,"  $500,000,  of  course 
demanding  no  return  of  money.  Final- 
ly, up  to  April  1,  we  find  the  cash  paid 
on  stock  subscriptions  to  be  $2,182,140. 
Now,  a  part  of  this  last  was  voted  by  State 
legislatures,  with  little  view  of  return; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  stock  taken 
by  people  in  cities  like  New  York  and 
Boston,  on  account  of  business  or  friend- 
ly relations  with  Philadelphia.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  three-fourths  of  the  stock 
was  subscribed  by  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tions and  citizens;  and  as  the  dty  and 
State  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  from  vis- 
itors a  fivefold  return  even  in  money  (to 
say  nothing  of  permanent  increase  of 
trade),  much  of  which  will  go  to  the  very 
tran^ortation  companies,  hotels,  and 
business  firms  that  were  the  heaviest  sub- 
scribers, it  seems  just,  in  a  broad  sense, 
to  pronounce  this  Exhibition  a  vast  pe- 
cuniary success  to  its  projectors  as  well 
as  a  success  in  every  other  respect — a 
success  assured  in  advance  by  skilful 
management. 


POLITICAL  FRATIXa. 
The  *'  third  term ''  exhortation  of  stal- 
wart Bishop  Haven  evidently  was  not  en- 
dorsed either  in  the  court  of  heaven  or 
the  convention  of  CincinnatL  In  the 
nomination  of  Butherford  B.  Hayes, 
however,  the  Bishop  will  probably  find 
compensation,  and  may  good-naturedly 
conclude  that  the  petition  for  Grant  was 
not  acceptable  "  because  he  asked  amiss." 
Centennial  visitors  to  America,  ignorant 
otherwise  that  a  political  canvass  is  pend- 
ing here,  might  possibly  learn  this  news 
from  the  public  worship  of  political  di- 
vines. The  habit  grows  among  us  of 
spicing  prayers  to  heaven  with  partisan 
harangues.  "  If  I  were  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  exclaims  Mr.  Titmarsh,  "I 
would  issue  an  order  to  all  priests  and 
deacons  to  take  to  the  book  again ;  weigh- 
ing well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every 
word  they  proposed  to  say  upon  so  great 
a  subject  as  that  of  religion;  and  mis- 
trusting that  dangerous  facility  given  by 
active  jaws  and  a  hot  imagination." 
This  he  says  extravagantly  of  extempore 
preaching;  but  extempore  political  pray- 
ing is  the  service  to  startle  one  by  its 
trippingness  and  audacity.  No  stump  is 
more  plainly  partisan  than  the  pulpit  of 
simdry  preachers.  In  that  era  of  ''  in- 
vestigation" when  the  Gr^t  Mobilier 
heroes  were  exposed,  a  chaplain  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  prayed  for 
heaven's  aid  to  shield  those  who  had  be- 
come "targets  for  the  archery  of  disap- 
pointed aspirants  for  power!"  A  fa- 
mous Massachusetts  clergyman,  in  the 
"tidal  wave"  epoch,  when  the  "ins" 
were  going  out  and  the  "outs"  were 
coming  in,  claimed  in  a  prayer  before  the 
Bepublican  State  Convention,  that  poli- 
tical reputations  "were  being  assailed," 
not  fairly,  but  "  as  by  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,"  and  he  besought  heaven 
that  Massachusetts  "might  be  spared 
the  foolishness  of  putting  its  faith  in  men 
untried  and  unproved."  A  chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  newspapers  wore 
lashing  sundry  partisan  leaders,  prayed 
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O  Lord  oar  God,  we  come  in  this  place  to  de- 
plore before  Thee  the  spirit  of  lying  which  la 
•bntA,  and  we  beeeech  Thee  to  rebuke  the  gtaat 
demon  of  slander  that  stalks  forth,  casting  upon 
all  the  earth  a  fearful  shadow  ;  paralyze  the  hand 
that  writes  the  wilfol  detraction;  palsy  the 
tongae  that  utters  wanton  calnmny,  the  things 
which  tend  to  nndennine  all  confidence  in  the 
good  and  give  a  malignant  power  to  all  the'  bad 
dements  for  the  demoralisadon  and  destruction 
of  hnman  society.  Let  Thy  flaming  spirit  take 
vengeance  upon  the  false  aocaser,  and  consnme 
this  spirit  of  ruin  from  off  the  land. 

We  may  be  sure  that  that  House  chap- 
lain who  is  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
his  Connecticut  pari^  for  political  opin- 
ions, would  make  no  such  insinuation, 
and  that  what  to  one  chaplain  was  lying 
to  his  colleague  would  be  truth;  what 
one  denounced  before  heaven  the  other 
could  heartily  defend.  Perhaps  in  the 
politics  of  the  future,  whenever  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  Democratic 
and  the  other  Republican,  we  shall  have 
each  chf^lain  reviewing  in  his  morning 
orison  the  points  made  by  his  colleague 
before  the  rival  body  in  the  invocation  of 
the  day  previous,  thus  giving  both  par- 
ties a  fair  show  in  heaven's  antechamber. 
No  one  asks  a  legislative  chaplain  to 
timidly  avoid,  in  his  entreaty  for  divine 
blessing,  all  reference  to  current  needs; 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  for  him,  in  so  sacred 
a  service,  to  impute  bad  motives  to  one 
party  or  to  extravagantly  laud  tho  other, 
even  though  he  may  owe  his  place  to  the 
side  he  extols.  It  is  not  square  dealing 
for  a  man  who  undertakes  to  represent  a 
mixed  assembly  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  to  ask  that  the  plans  of  the  mi- 
nority shall  be  foiled  by  divine  interven- 
tion. It  is  even  a  little  rude  to  hint  in 
public  petitions  that  heaven  is  on  one 
side  of  the  Cuban  muddle  or  the  Winslow 
extradition  case  and  the  devil  on  the 
other. 

Sometimes  political  prayer-makers,  not 
content  with  partisanship,  resort  to  slang 
and  levity.  A  legislative  chi^laln  at 
Harrisburg,  who,,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, **  delights  in  showing  himself  so 
intimately  familiar  with  the  Creator  that 
h^  daily  advises  as  to  how  the  universe 
should  be  run,''  has  been  known  to  crack 
a  jc^e  in  the  morning  prayer.  On  one 
occasion,  says  a  writer  of  good  anthority, 
when  an  investigating  committee  had 
fastened  upon  a  member  the  offence  of 
''  blackmailing  for  the  usury  bill,*'  the 
^Darson  caused  a  general  smile  by  praying 


"And  oh  r  'from  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain,'  good  Lord  de- 
liver us  ! " 

When  a  body  of  such  prayer-makers 
gets  together,  the  tricks  they  can  perform 
with  what  is  nominally  prayer  to  the 
Deity  are  sometimes  rather  startling. 
It  seems  as  though  every  sentiment  were 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  being  sensation- 
al—of uttering  something  racy  enou^ 
to  excite  remark.  Medical  students 
trifle  with  things  that  make  other  peo- 
ple shudder;  the  grave-diggers  in  Ham- 
let jest  at  thehr  task;  and  so  the  political 
prayer-maker  becomes  callous  to  his  pro- 
fessional routine. 

Bamlii.—mm  this  f eUow  no  feeling  of  his  boal- 

ess,  that  he  sings  at  graye>making  ? 

i7oraMo.— Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  pro- 
perty of  easiness. 

AimM.— Tis  e*cn  so:  the  haadof  Uttle  em- 
ploymeot  hath  the  daintier  sense. 

Surely  it  was  only  because  addressing 
the  Creator  had  become  too  professional 
that  Dr.  X.  could  pun  in  prayers,  and  Dr. 
Y.  could  quote  from  the  "Heathen 
Chinee";  that  he  could  argue,  polish, 
and  aim  at  dramatic  display.  £ven 
though  a  port  of  the  language  is  nomi- 
nally that  of  a  •*  worm"  seeking  not  to 
be  crushed,  the  apparent  giving  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Creator  on  current  politics- 
is  sometimes  shocking  in  co<dnes8» 

When  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  largely 
composed  of  most  illustrious  and  vener- 
able men,  met  in  New  York,  one  minor 
performance  arranged  by  somebody  for 
them,  was  the  simultaneous  repetition 
aloud  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  five  lan- 
guages. It  might  have  been  excusable 
enough  to  sing  or  preach  in  five  tongues 
at  once,  but  to  arrange  polyglot  pmyer 
to  Qod  seemed,  I  thmk,  like  a  bit  of  the- 
atrical effect,  not  quite  wcMrthy  of  so  noble 
an  assemblage,  and  mainly  intended  for 
the  human  audience,8iiice  to  the  Almighty 
all  tongues  are  as  one.  Still  it  nu^ 
fairly  be  assumed  that  some  of  those  most 
used  to  offering  public  pn^er  would  Iumf^ 
the  keenest  relish  for  thua  varying  the 
monotony  of  it. 

Chaplain  Newman,  praying  to  God 
before  the  Senate  for  Cnban  recognition,. 
Chaphiin  Boynton,  taking  ground  in  his 
prayer  before  the  House  that  President 
Johnson  must  yield  to  Congress,  or  be 
impeached,  and  asking  the  Almi^ty 
that  '*all  who  advise  the  President  awy 
help  to  influence  him  to  oSo]^»rate  witk 
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the  leigislatiTe  branch  of  the  Goveni- 
menty"  wexe  political  prayer-makers  of 
reconstraotion  days.  The  former  once 
publicly  announced  to  the  Creator  that 
the  country  was  "blessed  with  an  econom- 
ical adminbtration^"  which  was  at  that 
time  a  disputed  point  in  politics.  Dur- 
ing the  present  canvass  we  shall  not 
hear  Smith  and  Brown  or  Jones  and 
Bobinson  mentioned  under  those  names 
in  political  prayers^  but  we  shall  know  by 
the  circuitous  phrase,  "Thy  servants 
who/*  etc,  for  what  ticket  the  worthy 
but  too  zealous  parson  electioneers.  Can 
we  wonder  that  kst  November  the  negro 
preachers  in  Alabama  had  orders  to  pray 
plumply  against  the  ratification  of  the  new 
constitution,  whose  fate  was  then  pending  ? 
The  indirect  attack  in  prayer  is  more  vex- 
ing sometimes  than  the  blurting  out  of 
names;  and  one  has  a  kind  of  respect  for 
the  bluntness  of  that  clergyman  of  Beadr 
ing,  Peimsylvania,  who  introduced  a 
'<  personal "  into  his  supplication  in  this 
shape:  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  John  Shan- 
ahan,  who  keeps  a  saloon  near  the  old 
bridge.  Father,  lay  him  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, or  have  him  moved  out  of  town.'' 

No  one  should  h&ve  a  word  ia  flippant 
criticism  of  the  sincere  and.  sacred  family 
altar;  but  public  prayers^  conducted  b^ 
fore  men  of  various  parties,  can  claim  no 
such  immunity.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  a  bad  puUic  taste  for  novelty^ 
q>iee,  and  sensation,  even  in  wordUp,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  offence  we 
speak  of.  Aiming  to  provide  variety  for 
his  doily  service^  to  be  fresh  and  enter- 
taining in  it,  the  public  prayer-maker 
teaotta  to  "timely  topics.  '*  On  a  day 
when  the  Belknap  disgrace  comes  out» 
the  chaplain  prays:  "We  stand  in  Thy 
sight  uncovered  in  deep  humiliation^  and 
yet  Thorn  art  our  refuge,  0  our  Father,^ 
from  the  pursuit  of  every  form  of  judg- 
ment," etc.  When  the  woman  suffrage 
question  is  to  come  up  he  prays:  "  We 
thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  women  of 
America,"  etc.  Congress  gets  a  reminder 
ef  the  day's  leading  business  from  the 
^[^eaing  prayer.  If  a  bit  of  legislation  ia 
to  the  chaplain's  liking,  he  has  another 
cfaaBoe  to  say  so  on  the  following  day. 
Thus,  for  example,  after  the  r^;>eal  of 
the  Ivnoua  "salary  bill,"  the  chaplain 
thanked  Divine  Providence  "  for  the  deed 
of  yesterday  and  the  accomplishment  of 
ih»  will  of  ^  people  in  relation  thereto. " 


A  Congressional  chaplain,  in  shoit,  has 
come  to  enjoy  pretty  much  the  functions 
of  a  delegate  from  a  territory;  namely,  a 
share  in  the  debates,  but  no  vote. 

The  press  nowadays  comes  in  for  a 
regular  pmif  in  the  Congressional  chap- 
lain's prayers.  Formerly  it  was  only  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Congressmen, 
Justices^  and  the  other  authorities  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  that  could 
daim  daily  mention;  but  the  press  has 
worked  its  way  up  to  the  rank  of  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  woe  to  the  chaplain  that 
withholds  the  professional  courtesy  of 
honorable  mention.  Still  the  chaplain 
often  quietly  criticises  the  minority  press, 
as  we  have  seen;  and  "  the  purification 
and  increased  power  of  that  great  en- 
gine "  is  a  favorite  theme  of  his  implora- 
tion^-a  legitimate  one,  too,  for  nothing 
is  more  needed;  but  the  "  purification " 
is  the  pill  of  the  prayer,  and  the  "  power  " 
its  sugar-coating.  Once  when  the  press 
was  savage  on  Congressumal  corruption 
one  chaplain  besought  Providence  to 
"hold  in  His  owii  hand  that  powerful 
engine  the  public  press."  Chaplains 
need  to  be  <»i  good  terms  with  the  press 
of  both  p'lrties,  for  the  reporters 
telegraph  their  prayers  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  Senate  obsequies  upon 
Charles  Sumner,  Chaplain  Sunderland^ 
after  mentionmg  other  things,  prayed 
for  the  committee  who  were  to  go  with 
the  body  to  Boston.  "  Give  them  safe 
conduct,"  he  said,  "  in  their  sad  journey, 
and  we  beseech  Thee  in  Thy  kind  provi- 
dence, let  all  the  arrangaments  for  his 
obsequies  be  fittingly  made  among  that 
noble  but  now  stnoken  people  who  await 
the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  by  the 
old  cradle  of  liberty."  "But,"  adds 
the  newspaper  account,  "having  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  mention  the  Vice* 
President  in  this  supplication,  Dr.  Sun- 
derland, after  making  a  vain  effort  to 
find  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
induced  a  special  correspondent  to  insert 
the  omitted  words  in  his  report  of  the 
prayer,  and  it  waa  made  complete  by 
tel^praph."  Bverybody  can  of  course 
i^l^reeiate  the  chaplain's  ^piandary,  and 
nobody  would  criticise  in  &  hostile  way 
this  revising  and  amending ;  still,  it  gives 
a  wonderfully  clear  idea  of  what  the  am* 
dience  is  to  which  public  extempore 
prayers,  nominally  addressed  to  the  De- 
ity, are  so  often  rilly  directed^QQ|^ 
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THE  DISPOSITION  OF  A  GBBAT  FOBTUNB. 

How  lame  and  impotent  was  the  con- 
clusion, viewed  in  its  pablio  phase,  of  the 
grand  career  of  Stewart,  the  "  dry-goods 
king  "  !  Conld  anything  be  at  once  more 
pitiable  and  more  instmotiye  ?  To  the 
o?ty  where  his  life-work  had  been  done, 
where  during  iialf  a  century  he  had 
gathered  fame  and  fortune,  he  left  not  a 
penny  of  all  his  millions  to  bless  him 
with.  Not  a  penny  to  any  of  its  great 
institutions  of  religion,  of  education,  of 
art,  of  charity;  not  a  penny  to  the  ben- 
evolent missions  of  whose  progress  and 
worth  he  had  been  a  personal  witness  for 
nigh  threescore  years;  not  a  penny  to 
Church  or  State,  nor  even  to  seLlshly 
building  his  own  monument.  You  can, 
to  be  sure,  style  his  Broadway  stores  his 
monuments — ^but  to-morrow  they  may 
pass  to  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  and 
be  "  Stewart's  stores  "  no  longer. 

I  think  it  touching  to  note  how  the 
two  who  were  left  with  the  weight  of  this 
colossal  fortune  on  them  are  busily  try- 
ing to  cover  up  Mr.  Stewart's  miserable 
abandonment  of  it.  They  are  said  to  be 
unobtrusively  giving  right  and  left,  so 
that  by  and  by,  when  they  can  announce 
how  great  a  sum  their  benefactions  have 
amounted  to,  they  may  disarm  public 
criticism,  remove  the  reproach  of  the 
great  merchant's  great  failure,  and  show 
that  he  was  right  in  taking  the  risk  of 
leaving  his  heirs  to  make  those  charities 
that  he  himself  did  not  lay  out  and  di- 
rect. But  after  all  they  are  doing  this 
from  gratitude,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  from  kind  hearts,  and 'at  any  rate  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  not  because 
he  who  enriched  them  had  made  it  im- 
perative on  them  to  do  it.  He  bequeathed 
a  certain  sum  to  each  of  his  employees  of 
ten  or  twenty  years'  standing,  and  he 
knew  how  many  of  these  there  were,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost;  the  number 
was  so  few,  the  sum  so  small,  that  his 
executors  patch  out  the  number  and  the 
sum  by  disregarding  ''a  few  months 
less"  than  the  ten  or  twenty  years,  and 
by  giving  in  some  oases  $5,000  where  he 
had  said  $1,000.  With  the  one  big  lega- 
cy he  left,  the  legatee  bought  out  the 
dead  man's  shoes,  and  stands  in  them 
and  reigns  in  his  stead. 


I  say  it  is  almost  melancholy  to  see 
such  a  winding  up  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  purely  methodical  business  careers  of 
America.  Had  there  been  children  or 
grandchildren  to  enjoy  the  monstrous 
store  of  wealth,  or  one  soul  of  kith  or 
kin,  the  case  might  be  shielded  from 
comment;  but  as  the  distribution  stands, 
compare  it  with  (George  Peabody's,  which 
had  been  before  Stewart's  eyes  for  years, 
and  had  won  all  men's  praises;  compare 
it  with  Peter  Cooper's,  his  townsman's, 
happily  not  yet  ended.  The  very  * '  hotel 
for  women,"  the  one  scheme  that  might 
on  a  hard  pinch  be  called  philanthropic^ 
Stewart  left  unfinished,  though  it  could 
have  been  easily  completed,  with  a  little 
zeal,  during  his  lifetime.  Had  the  great 
merchant  only  bequeathed  his  splendid 
art  gallery  to  the  city  of  New  York  or  to 
any  institution  in  it,  that  had  been  some- 
thing thoughtful  and  pubHo-spirited. 

Other  millionaires  have  failed  to  endow 
public  works  or  to  build  themselves  se- 
cure fame  by  reason  of  suddenly  falling 
in  a  dashing  career  of  speculation.  The 
thrones  of  kings  are  insecure,  and  kings 
of  railways  and  stocks  are  specially  often 
discrowned.  The  great  George  Hudson 
came  to  grief;  so  did  Sir  Morton  Peto; 
so  did  James  Fisk;  so  did  Dr.  Strous- 
berg,  the  railway  contractor;  so  did 
Daniel  Drew,  the  railway  stock  operator; 
so  did  Balston,  who  was  rather  a  banking 
than  a  railway  king.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Stewart,  richer  than  them  all  com- 
bined, to  secure  the  praise  of  the  world 
for  his  unprecedented  success  in  not  only 
making  a  fortime,  but  in  keepiLg  it  all, 
and  then  to  forfeit  his  place  of  honor  by 
a  total  failure  to  regulate  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  reply  enough,  I 
think,  to  say  that  this  marvellous  gath- 
erer of  wealth  relinquished  to  others,  in 
whom  he  had  a  well-founded  confidence, 
the  task  of  distributing  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  details  and  of  exactitude.  He 
left  nothing  to  chance.  Accordingly  his 
career  could  only  have  been  made  well- 
rounded^  symmetrical,  and  complete  by 
applying  the  same  extraordinary  busi- 
ness skill  to  the  specific  disposal  of  his 
gigantic  fortune  that  he  had  applied  to 
accumulating  it. 

Philip  Quilibit. 
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THE  AMXBICAH  YINB  IN  SUROPB. 
EusoPBANS  affeot  to  condemn  the 
American  yine  on  account  of  the  fniity 
flayor  of  the  wine  made  from  its  grapes, 
but  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  yine- 
yards  of  the  old  world  will  be  crowded 
with  American  plants.  The  Phylloxera 
insect  is  the  gift  of  America  to  Europe, 
and  the  foreign  vines  haye  been  found 
powerless  to  resist  it.  Our  hardier  spe- 
cies contain  some  yarieties  that  are  able 
to  maintain  themselyes  i^gainst  this  pest, 
and  French  wine  makers  are  providing 
themselyes  with  them.  In  1875  more 
than  fourteen  million  cuttings  were  sent 
to  France,  and  a  large  quantity  to  (Ger- 
many. A  traveller  in  the  south  of  France 
reports  that  he  ''found  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Herault, 
where  four  years  before  the  whole  coun- 
try was  one  vast  vineyard,  relieved  only 
here  and  there  by  an  olive  orchard,  the 
ground  was  devoted  either  entirely  or 
partly  to  other  crops,  and  the  vineyards 
were  fast  disappearing.  Yet  right  in  the 
midst  of  this  desolating  work  of  the  in- 
sect the  American  vines  were  generally 
flourishing,  and  those  who  had  carefully 
grafted  their  own  varieties  on  to  the  roots 
of  ours  were  elated  at  the  prospect.'* 


THB  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  EXUlBlTiON. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  did  not  either  in  May  or 
June  come  up  to  the  excited  estimates  of 
reporters  on  the  ground  or  the  more 
moderate  expectations  of  officials.  As 
the  world  knows,  there  were  76,217  en- 
trances on  the  opening  day,  but  even  in- 
cluding that  the  19  days  of  May  saw  but 
879,004  paying  visitors  enter  the  grounds, 
an  average  of  not  quite  30,000  a  day. 
The  lowest  number  that  the  Exhibition 
has  so  far  seen,  or  is  likely  to  see,  was 
7,056,  on  Tuesday,  May  17.  June  has  a 
somewhat  better  record,  the  ayerage  of 
the  17  admission  days  up  to  June  dO  be- 
ing d6,786.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  this  improvement  is  not  due  to  oc- 
casional spurts,  but  is  a  steady  gain 
whiah  goes  on  aJl  the  time.  It  is  likely 
to  be  yery  much  increased  by  the  influx 


of  foreigners  and  the  moyement  of  our 
own  people  in  the  fall  months.  The  ar- 
rangements for  admitting  visitors  are  on 
such  a  scale  that  the  entrance  of  80,000 
to  40,000  visitors  leaves  the  gates  appa- 
rently almost  bare  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  That  is  to  say,  the  prepara- 
tions made  are,  as  they  should  be,  much 
in  excess  of  anything  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  them,  so  that  there  will  never 
be  any  crowding  at  the  gates  except  in 
the  few  minutes  that  precede  the  closing 
of  the  grounds. 

It  is  said  the  cost  of  management  is 
$5,000  a  day,  which  for  159  working 
daysy  from  May  10  to  November  10, 
amounts  to  (795,000.  The  cost  of  erect- 
ing, building,  and  preparing  the  grounds 
was  about  (7,500,000,  from  which  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  must  be  deducted  for  the 
Art  Gallery,  which  is  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This 
leaves  a  total  outgo  of  about  $6,800,000, 
which  must  be  met  by  the  sale  of  privil- 
eges and  admissions.  What  the  former 
will  bring  has  not  been  definitely  an- 
nounced, if  it  is  known,  but  probably 
the  presence  of  18,000,000  visitors  will  be 
required  to  make  good  the  expenses. 
This  is  an  average  of  about  81.000  daily, 
and  more  than  100,000  daily  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  after  June  25,  when 
the  first  million  visitors  was  reached  on 
the  forty-first  day  of  the  Exhibition.  An 
average  of  this  magnitude  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  America,  though  it  is  proba- 
ble the  entrances  for  some  days  toward 
the  close  will  exceed  this  number.  The 
horse  railroads  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
delivering  13,000  persons  an  hour,  or  for 
six  hours  72,000  persons.  The  four 
steam  roads  can  easily  carry  8,000  an 
hour,  and  in  addition  to  these  sources 
must  be  added  the  laige  number  who 
walk  from  the  hotels  immediately  ad- 
joining the  grounds.  With  all  these 
modes  of  conyeyance  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  a  current  of  150,000  persons  in 
one  day  would  tax  every  resource  of  these 
provisions,  and  with  100,000  a  day  the 
most  used  lines  would  be  orowdod  to  re- 
pletion. 
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It  seems  nnf  ortanate  that  institutions 
like  these  competitive  world*s  fkirs, 
which  are  so  distinctive  an  outgrowth  of 
the  times,  and  so  charaotenstio  of  all  the 
forces  that  mankind  is  marshalling  for 
its  own  advantage,  should  be  doomed  to 
i^paraitly  certain  fMlure  in  a  financial 
s^ise*  Probably  there  is  not  a  country 
except  England  where  an  enterprise  de- 
pending so  mueh  upon  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  population,  education,  and 
diffused  wealth,  can  hope  to  succeed.  In 
that  country  the  old  Crystal  Palace, 
which  has  stood  for  years  a  favorite  place 
of  resort,  was  visited  oh  Whitmonday  by 
68,000  persons,  while  on  the  same  day 
the  Zodlogical  garden  had  50,000  admis- 
sioB&  The  Loan  Collection  of  scientific 
instruments,  an  exhibition  which  could 
not  hope  to  exdte  interest  outside  of  a 
very  limited  class,  was  visited  by  11,964 
persons  on  Whitmonday  and  5,656  on 
the  next  day. 

THB  FIFTEEN-YOUNQ-LAST  PBOKJai. 
Thb  London  Mathematical  Society 
lately  occupied  itsdf  with  a  discussion  of 
the  following  problem:  '^  In  a  school  of 
fifteen  girls  a  rule  has  been  laid  down 
that  they  shall  walk  out  every  day  in 
rows  of  threes,  but  that  the  same  two 
girls  shall  never  come  together  twice  in 
the  same  row."  The  rule  is  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  out  correctly  during 
the  six  working  days  of  the  week,  but 
when  Sunday  comes  it  is  found  impossi- 
ble to  send  the  giris  to  church  without 
breaking  the  rule.  This  problem  was 
aanouBced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  distinguished  mathematicians,  f6r  the 
reason  that  its  solution  inv<dves  the  use 
ot  mathematical  synthesis.  Prof.  Syl- 
vester's paper,  ?n  which  the  subject  was 
discussed,  was  "  on  the  flfteai  young  la- 
dies problem  and  a  general  mathemati- 
cal theory  of  pure  syntax.** 


BOW  TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  THB  HSAD. 
"Thouos  a  wAd  in  the  head  gives  rise 
to  much  diso(«ftfort  and  uneasiness,  it  is 
not  usually  considered  grave  enough  to 
necessitate  professional  advice;  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  nasal  catarrh,  with 
watery  eyes,  running  nostrils,  sneezing, 
and  nasal  speeeh,  is  more  often  regarded 
as  a  subject  ei  ridicule  rather  than  of 
sympathy  or  commiseration.*' 


This  assertion  by  Dr.  Ferrier  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  London,  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  but  .to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ferrier 
took  a  very  bad  cold  at  a  very  inconve- 
nient time  the  world  is  indebted  for  a 
determined  effort  to  find  a  remedy  for 
such  cases.  Being  obliged  to  speak  in 
pubUc  one  day,  he  was  annoyed  the  pre- 
vious evening  by  symptoms  of  a  " cold" 
that  threatened  to  interfere  with  his  ex- 
pected speaking,  and  he  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover a  speedy  cure.  As  the  local  symp- 
toms are  the  chief  source  of  discomfort, 
he  determined  on  local  treatment,  and 
took  trinitrate  of  bismuth  in  the  form  of 
a  snuff.  Strongly  inhaled  so  as  to  carry 
it  well  into  the  interior  of  the^  nostrils, 
this  substance  gave  relief  within  a  few 
hours.  After  a  little  experience  he  mod- 
ified the  prescription  as  follows: 

^The  formula  which  I  find  on  the 
whole  the  most  suitable  combination  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  snuff  is  as  follows: 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  two  grains; 
acacia  powder,  two  drachms;  trisnitrate 
of  bismuth,  six  drachms.  Ot  this  pow- 
der one-quarter  to  one-half  may  be  taken 
as  snuff  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  inhalations  ought  to  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of 
coryza  b^^  to  show  themselves,  and 
should  be  used  frequently  at  first,  so  as 
to  keep  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  con- 
stantly well  coated.  Each  time  thie  nos- 
trils are  cleared  another  pinch  should  be 
taken.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
manner  from  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  but  a  much  more  efficacious 
and  less  wasteful  method  is  to  use  a 
small  gutter  of  paper,  or  a '  snuff  spoon,' 
placing  it  just  within  the  nostril  and 
sniffing  up  f  OTcibly  so  as  to  carry  it  well 
within.  Some  of  the  snuff  usually  finds 
its  way  into  the  pharynx,  and  acts  as  a 
good  topical  application  there,  should 
there  be  also  pharyngeal  catarrh.  The 
powder  causes  scarcely  any  perceptible 
sensation.  A  slight  smartness  may  oc- 
cur if  the  mucous  membrane  is  much  ir- 
ritated and  inflamed,  but  it  rapidly  dis- 
appears. After  a  few  sniffs  of  the  pow- 
der a  perceptible  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms  ensues,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
^w  hours,  the  powder  being  inhaled 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  symptoms  may 
have  entirely  disappeared.  I  am  writing 
this  note  cured  of  a  cold  in  the  head, 
which  I  began  to  manifest^  a  veryjde- 
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eided  maimer  last  night,  y\z, :  weight  in 
the  frontal  sinuses,  tickling  of  the  nos- 
trils, sneezing,  watering  of  the  eyes,  and 
commencing  flow  of  the  nasal  macos*  I 
commenced  taking  the  snnfl,  continuing 
at  interrals  for  about  two  hours,  thor« 
oughly  coating  the  interior  of  the  nostrils 
with  it  Next  morning  I  found  myself 
entirely  free  from  catarrh.  The  effects 
in  my  own  case  hare  be^i  twice  so  rapid 
and  beneficial  that  I  look  with  compara- 
tiye  indifference  on  future  colds." 

Good  effects  have  inyariably  followed 
this  treatment  on  others  as  w^  as  on 
himself. 


A  NEW  BXnKCT  LAKE  BASIN. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  tertiary  lAe 
basin  is  recorded  by  Messrs.  Oeorge  B. 
Grinnell  and  Edward  S.  Dana.  It  is  sit- 
uated near  Camp  Baker,  Montana,  and 
contains  remains  of  two  successive  lakes 
of  miocene  and  pliocene  age.  Camp 
Baker  is  about  fifty  miles  nearly  due  east 
from  Helena,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  the  Big  Belt  range  lying 
south  and  southwest,  the  Little  Belt  on 
the  Qorth,  and  the  Crazy  Woman  moun- 
tains on  the  southeast.  The  beds  are 
mostly  homogeneous  cream-colored  clays, 
so  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  by  the 
knife.  The  deposits  are  at  a  much  great- 
er elevation  than  any  others  of  the  same 
age  now  known  on  iJie  continent.  They 
are  over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
the  White  river  and  Colorado  beds  are 
about  8,000  feet  high  and  the  Oregon 
basins  somewhat  less.  The  discoverers 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
Bi^er  lake  may  have  flowed  into  that  at 
White  river  by  some  old  river  channel, 
but  so  little  is  known  of  the  intervening 
country  that  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
can  now  be  formed. 

EXFEDEOMENTS  IN  INCUBATION. 

Mb.  G.  J.  Baksome  has  been  experi- 
menting upon  brooding  hens,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  incubation  period  can  be  ex- 
tended. Four  months  he  found  to  be 
the  longest  time,  though  the  hen  (a  pea 
hen)  had  then  to  be  driven  off  the  eggs 
to  save  her  life.  He  also  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  instinct  of  fowls  could  be 
played  upon.  His  conclusi<Mi8,  as  com- 
municated to  **  Nature, "  are  as  follows : 

**A  ferret  strangled  herself  by  trying 


to  squeeze  through  too  narrow  an  open- 
ing. She  left  a  very  young  family  of 
three  orphans.  These  I  gave,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  to  a  Brahma  hen  which  had 
been  sitting  on  dummies  for  about  a 
month.  She  took  to  them  almost  imme- 
diately, and  remained  with  them  for 
rather  more  than  a  fortnight,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  had  to  cause  a  separa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  hen  having 
suffocated  one  of  the  ferrets  by  standing 
on  its  neck.  During  the  whole  of  (he 
time  ihcU  the  ferrets  tcere  left  with  the  hen 
the  latter  had  to  sit  upon  the  nest ;  for 
the  young  ferrets,  of  course,  were  not 
able  to  follow  the  h^i  about  as  chickens 
would  have  done.  The  hen,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  very  much  puzzled  at  the 
lethargy  of  her  offspring.  Two  or  three 
times  a  day  she  used  to  fly  off  the  nest, 
calling  upon  her  brood  to  follow;  but 
upon  hearing  their  cries  of  distress  from 
cold,  she  always  returned  immediately 
and  sat  with  patience  for  six  or  seven 
hours  more.  I  should  have  said  that  it 
only  took  the  hen  one  day  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  cries  of  distress;  for 
after  Hie  first  day  ^e  would  always  run 
in  an  agitated  manner  to  any  place  where 
I  "Concealed  the  ferrets,  provided  that 
this  place  was  not  too  far  away  from  the 
nest  to  prevent  her  from  hearing  the  cries 
of  distress.  Tet  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  shrill  peep-* 
ing  note  of  a  young  chicken  and  the 
hoarse  growling  noise  of  a  young  ferret. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
young  ferrets  ever  seemed  to  learn  the 
meanings  of  the  hen's  clucking.  During 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  hen  was 
allowed  to  sit  upon  the  ferrets  she  used 
to  comb  out  their  hair  with  her  bill,  in 
the  same  way  as  hens  in  general  comb  out 
the  feathers  of  their  chickens.  While 
engaged  in  this  process,  however,  she 
used  frequently  to  stop  and  look  with  one 
eye  at  the  wriggling  nest  full  with  an  in- 
quiring gaze  expressive  of  astonishment. 
At  other  times,  also,  her  family  gave  her 
good  reason  to  be  surprised;  for  she  used 
often  to  fly  off  the  nest  suddenly  with  a 
loud  scream— «n  action  which  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  unaccustomed  sensation 
of  being  nipped  by  ^e  young  ferrets  in 
their  search  for  the  teats.  It  is  further 
worth  while  to  remaric  that  the  hen 
showed  so  much  uneasiness  of  mind  when 
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the  ferrets  were  taken  from  her  to  be  fed, 
that  at  one  time  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  desert  them  altogether.  After  this, 
therefore,  the  ferrets  were  always  fed  in 
the  nest,  and  with  this  arrangement  the 
hen  was  perfectly  satisfied— apparently 
becanse  she  thought  that  she  then  had 
some  share  in  the  feeding  process.  At 
any  rate  she  used  to  cluck  when  she  saw 
the  milk  coming,  and  surveyed  the  feed- 
ing with  evident  satisfaction. "  The  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  a  similar 
one  tried  on  a  rabbit  failed,  the  rabbit 
instantly  attacking  the  young  ferret. 


THE  POTATO  BEETLE  IN  18T5. 
The  yearly  reports  of  Prof.  Charles  V. 
Biley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri, 
show  how  practically  valuable  the  labors 
of  a  scientific  man  may  be,  and  also  how 
much  one  State  can  do  for  the  whole 
country  by  providing  for  scientific  aid  to 
its  own  people.  Last  year  Mr.  Biley  was 
able  to  predict  that  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  would  not  do  so  much  damage  this 
year  as  last.  The  result  has  verified  Lis 
prophecy.  The  summer  in  Missouri  he 
says  "was  so  excessively  wet  that  al- 
though the  beetle  was  abundant  enough 
in  the  spring,  it  subsequently  became 
comparativelyscarce  and  harmless,  and 
did  not  again  become  multiplied  till  after 
the  rains  had  ceased  and  the  third  brood 
•  had  developed;  by  which  time  the  crop 
was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  out  of 
danger.  Very  much  the  same  conditions 
occurred  all  )ver  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  country,  and  as  there  was  an 
increased  acreage  planted,  the  crop 
throughout  this  whole  section  was  larger 
and  prices  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  Lideed,  in  some  parts  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Lidiana,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  dispose  of  potatoes  at  even 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel."  The  in- 
sect had  transferred  its  operations  to  a 
more  eastern  field,  and  was  often  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  sandy  hills  and  beach  of  Coney  Is- 
land were  covered  with  them,  and  one 
observer  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  green  fields  of  Flatbush,  and 
other  neighboring  regions  of  Long  Is- 
land, were  deserted  in  favor  of  the  barren 
sandis  of  Coney  Island,  where  they  re- 
fused even  the  coarse  sea  grass,  which  is 
'he  principal  vegetation.      He  finally 


concluded  that  they  have  an  "irresisti- 
ble tendency  "  to  travel  east,  which  leads 
them  even  to  the  very  border  of  the 
ocean.  They  marched  or  rather  flew  as 
far  as  eastern  Massachusetts,  but  did  not 
manage  to  besiege  Boston  or  invade 
Maine.  During  this  visitation  the  east^ 
em  farmers  profited  by  the  results  of 
Prof,  Riley's  studies,  and  saved  them- 
selves much  loss.  Paris  green  still  re- 
mains the  principal  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion. A  new  mode  of  applying  the  poi- 
son is  to  put  one  pound  of  it  and  a  gal- 
lon of  molasses  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and 
throw  the  solution  over  the  plants  by 
means  of  an  atomizer.  Careful  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Eedzie  of  Michigan  prove 
that  the  position  taken  in  this  miscellany 
as  to  the  danger  of  "poisoning"  the 
ground  was  correct.  No  such  poisoning 
occurs.  Within  four  months  the  Paris 
green  is  changed  by  natural  forces  into 
some  less  soluble  form,  and  is  unaffeeted 
by  the  ordinary  solvents  of  the  soil.  In 
small  quantities  it  does  not  injure  the 
health  of  the  plants,  and  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  hold  arsenious  acid  and  its  salts 
in  an  insoluble  form  prevents  the  poi- 
soning of  water  that  filters  through  it. 
Numerous  patent  poisons  are  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  effect  of  one,  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  and  salt,  is  peculiar.  "As  soon 
as  the  powder  touched  the  larv»  they 
writhed  and  became  restless,  as  with 
pain;  the  powder  dissolved  and  formed  a 
translucent  coating  upon  them,  and  in 
about  three  hours  they  began  to  die. 
The  beetles  were  not  so  easily  affected, 
though  they  too  were  in  time  kiUed  by 
it."  The  question  of  where  this  sudden 
and  unwelcome  visitor  originated,  and 
why  he  did  not  come  before,  is  hard  to 
answer,  but  Prof.  Biley  thinks  he  origi- 
nated in  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  re- 
mained at  home  until  civilization  in  the 
way  of  traffic,  travel,  and  settlement  on 
the  plains,  afforded  him  t}ie  means  of 
journeying. 


MAY  WEATHER. 

Gbkeeal  Mter  reports  that  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  month  were 
the  barometric  pressure  averages  higher 
than  usual  in  the  sections  east  of  the 
Bocky  mountains;  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  tornadoes,  especially  those  of 
the  6th  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana; 
the  temperature  ave 
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bdow  the  normal  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley,  and  2.5  deg.  aboye  in  the  Lower 
Lake  region;  late  frosts  in  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee;  large  excess  of  rainfall 
in  the  Western  Golf  States,  Tennessee, 
and  Upper  Mississippi  valley;  severe 
snow-storms  along  Lake  Superior,  on 
Pike's  Peak,  and  in  Utah,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  Territories;  very  few  re- 
ports of  droughts;  the  destructive  thun- 
der and  hail-storms;  ice  fields  in  Lake 
Superior,  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  near  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland; grasshoppera  in  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana;  auro- 
ra of  the  25th.  Eight  areas  of  high  and 
eleven  of  low  barometer  are  recorded. 
The  average  velocities  of  the  storm  areas 
were  24,  28,  26,  80,  26,  26,  22,  16,  and 
25  miles  an  hour. 

Minimum  and  JUaoDimum  Tempered 
/ur6«.'Portland,  Oregon,  86  deg.,  82 
deg.;  San  Francisco,  45  deg.,  81  deg.; 
San  Diego,  60  deg.,  76  deg. ;  Salt  Lake 
City,  83  deg.,  88  deg.;  Cheyenne,  27 
deg.,  81  deg. ;  Denver,  82  de^.,  85  deg. ; 
Pike's  Peak,  2  deg.,  89  deg.;  Santa  ¥6, 
28  deg.,  78  deg. ;  Virgmia  City,  24  deg., 
81  deg.;  Bismarck,  28  deg.,  87  deg.; 
Pembina,  22  deg.,  67  deg. ;  Fort  Sully, 
27  deg.,  96  deg. ;  St.  Paul,  81  deg.,  89 
deg.;  Leavenworth,  87  deg.,  87  deg.; 
Duluth,  26  deg.,  87  deg. ;  Marquette,  28 
deg.,  86  deg. ;  Chicago,  85  deg.,  87  deg. ; 
Detroit,  80  deg.,  85  deg.;  Oswego,  81 
deg.,  91  deg.;  Pittsburgh,  27  deg.,  91 
deg. ;  Memphis,  48  deg.,  88  deg. ;  New 
Orleans,  57  deg.,  86  deg. ;  Lidianola,  58 
deg.,  87  deg.;  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  72 
deg.,  102  deg.;  Key  West,  70  deg.,  91 
deg.;  Savannah,  50  deg.,  94  deg.;  Nor- 
folk, 88  deg.,  89  deg.;  Knoxville,  40 
deg.,  89  deg. ;  Washington,  84  deg.,  90 
deg. ;  New  York,  84  deg.,  88  deg. ;  Bos- 
ton, 84  deg.,  86  deg. ;  Eastport,  88  deg., 
65  deg.;  Mt.  Washington,  7  deg.,  55 
d^. 

Bain  and  Snow  JVi/7.— Inches  rain: 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  2.70;  New  Eng- 
land, 8.05;  South  Atlantic  States,  8.25; 
Eastern  Ghilf  States,  8.85;  Lower  Lake 
region,  2.65;  Ohio  valley,  2.90;  Lower 
Missouri  valley,  8.75;  Pacific  Coast, 
0.72.  In  aU  the  above  there  was  a  defi- 
citticy  from  the  precipitation  of  previous 
years.  In  the  following  there  was  an 
excess:  Middle  Atlantic  States,  8.85  in. ; 
Western  Gulf  States,  6.45;  Upper  Lake 


r^on,  4.75;  Tennessee,  6.05;  Upper 
Mississippi  valley,  4.90;  Minnesota,  4.10. 
Heavy  snowfalls  took  place  at  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  Escanaba,  Michigan,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Rainy  Days. — ^In  New  England,  16; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  12;  Southern 
States  and  Ohio  valley,  10;  Lake  region, 
15;  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  12;  Mis- 
souri valley,  9;  Bocky  mountain  sta- 
tions, 18.  Only  one  light  shower  occur- 
red at  San  Diego,  and  two  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  the  month,  while  sixteen 
days,  on  which  more  or  less  rain  fell,  are 
reported  for  Portland,  Oregon.  At 
Campo,  California,  and  Stanwix,  Arizo- 
na Territory,  not  any  rain  fell. 

Verifi6ation9,-^TbB  average  number 
of  probabilities  verified  for  the  whole 
country  is  89.0  per  cent. ;  for  the  weather, 
92.8;  wind  direction,  90.8;  temperature, 
88.6;  barometric  changes,  85.4  per  centl 

Earthquake, — One,  at  Santa  Barbani, 
Califomia,  10th. 


FRENCH  FLANS  FOR  WEATHER  FRBDIO- 
TI0N8. 

The  French  Government  is  entering 
most  heartily  Into  the  work  of  weather 
studies  and  predictions.  Its  especial  ef- 
fort will  be  to  make  its  reports  valuable 
to  agriculturists,  and  in  doing  so  its  suc- 
cess will  be  equally  valuable  to  other 
countries.  The  whole  work  is  iu  charge 
of  Le  Verrier,  Director  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, who  in  his  circulars  points  out 
to  meteorologists  that  the  mere  period- 
ical observation  of  the  weather  is  not 
sufficient.  Storms,  when  they  come,  must 
be  carefully  and  constantly  observed  not 
only  as  to  quantity  of  rain,  but  in  all 
their  phenomena.  Especially  important 
is  the  way  in  which  the  rainfall  is  pro- 
pagated from  canton  to  canton.  This 
advance  of  the  storm  he  proposes  to  re- 
present by  curves,  and  charts  of  this 
kind  will  be  constructed  for  the  whole  of 
France.  Hail-storms  are  considered  to 
be  especially  instruetive,  for  particular 
cantons  ue  known  to  be  subject  to  vio- 
lent hail-storms  aooompanied  by  hurri- 
canes, which  are  very  destructive  to  for- 
ests and  crops,  and  yet  the  neighboring 
cantons  are  comparatively  exempt.  No 
reason  for  this  difference  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  in  fact  the  relative  conditions 
of  the  neighboring  cantons  as  to  forests, 
river  courses,  etc,  ^^  @??J^l(^t 
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will  be  seen  from  ihki  short  description 
that  Le  Verrier  means  to  make  the  rain- 
fall the  sabjeot  of  each  close  study  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  onr  ignoranee  on 
many  points  connected  with  it  should 
long  continne.  In  his  methods  he  satis- 
fies the  demands  of  BAasins  for  a  oon- 
tinnous  observation  of  a  storm.  In  this 
connection  the  new  stations  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  Pic  da  Midi  in  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne 
will  play  an  important  part  The  Pic  is 
0,500  and  the  Pay  de  Dome  4,846  feet 
high.  The  Bureau  of  Longitudes  has 
just  pablished  m  its  "  Annuaire  "  a  map 
diowing  the  magnetic  declination  of  all 
French  towns,  which  is  perhaps  a  prepaor- 
ation  for  the  meteorological  work. 

JcrHitKKATi  FBIOnON. 
Messrs.  Stewa&t  axd  Tait,  in  experi- 
menting on  the  rotation  of  metaUio  disks 
in  yaciio,  found  that  they  became  heated, 
and  this  effect  was  attributed  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ether.  This  conclusion  is 
criticised  by  Mr.  Hicks,  who  points  out 
that  nearly  all  the  effects  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  disk  ex- 
pands by  the  force  of  rotation,  and  in 
doing  so  loses  temperature.  This  lost 
heat  is  gradually  reooTered  by  the  lib- 
sorption  of  heat  from  the  surrounding 
medium.  Then  when  the  rotation  ceases 
the  disk  contracts  and  gires  out  as  much 
heat  as  it  had  absorbed  in  expanding.  It 
conseqnently  appears  to  haye  heat  when 
it  has  really  gained  nothing  but  w>rk, 
Mr.  HidEs  calculated  that  a  disk  of  sil- 
Ter  should  show  an  increase  of  0.4  deg. 
C,  while  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Tait  found 
that  an  aluminum  disk  gained  0.47  deg. 
C.  He  also  showed  that  if  the  friction 
of  the  ether  were  really  the  cause  of  the 
heating,  the  rise  of  0.4  deg.  C.  would 
correspond  to  friction  amounting  to 
(^.0000  of  a  lb.  per  square  foot  of  surf^u^e, 
and  the  earth  would  be  retarded  in  its 
revolution  by  this  ethereal  friction  so 
much  that  the  day  would  be  lengthened 
0.006  of  a  minute  in  a  century. 

CbLLLIUM. 

The  disooyery  of  the  new  metal  galli- 
xan  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ddicaoy 
and  accuracy  which  is  now  poesible  in 
chemical  investigations.  The  discover- 
er says  that  at  the  time  the  metal  was 
veoognixad  he  probably  did  not  poteess 


more  than  one-one-hundredth  of  a  milli- 
giam  of  the  metal,  ''  dissolved  in  a  very 
small  drop  of  liquid."  He  has  been 
able  to  present  a  specimen  of  the  metal 
to  the  Academy  of  Sdeaoes  in  Paris, 
but  it  weighed  only  a  milligiam  and  a 
half,  or  about  one-forty-fifth  of  a  grnin. 
With  such  small  quantities  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  mistook  an  alloy  for  the 
pare  metaL  Subsequent  tests  showed 
that  gallium  has  very  peculiar  physical 
properties.  It  melts  at  86.1  deg.  0.,  so 
that  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  suiflcient  to 
liquefy  it.  But  when  solid  it  is  hard 
and  renstant  even  to  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  melting  point.  The  discov- 
erer finds  the  metal  in  other  ores  of  zinc 
than  that  of  Pierrefltte,  and  thinks  it 
may  be  a  constituent  of  all  blendes, 
though  the  proportionate  quantity  is 
very  small.  Mendeleefl  announced  in 
1860  the  discovery  of  what  he  considero 
to  be  a  law  as  follows:  *'The  properties 
of  simple  bodies,  the  constitution  of 
their  combinations,  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erties of  the  latter,  are  periodic  func- 
tions of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments." According  to  a  scheme  which 
he  presents,  there  remained  five  ele- 
ments to  be  diwovered,  <Mie  of  which  is 
gallium,  the  theoretical  probability  of 
which  he  had  indicated  under  tiie  name 
eka-aluminium. 

LEEUTBNANT    CAMBBOITS  WORK. 

LixuTENAirr  Cameron,  the  gallant 
young  African  explorer,  has  found  his 
countrymen  quite  eager  to  testify  their 
appreciation  of  his  services.  He  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  received  a  very 
enthusiastic  greeting.  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson  gave  a  flattering  account  of  the 
Lieutenant *s  work,  saying:  "  He  has  not 
been  a  mere  explorer,  one  of  those  trav- 
ellers who  carry  their  eyes  in  their  pock- 
ets. He  always  kept  his  eyes  well  about 
him,  and  the  observations  which  he  made, 
both  of  an  astronomical  and  of  a  ph3rBi- 
eal  character,  are  of  extraordinary  value. 
The  register  of  obeenrations  which  he  has 
brought  home,  and  which  are  now  being 
computed  at  the  Observatory  at  Green- 
"wieh,  promise  to  be  of  a  most  important 
diaraoter.  They  are  astonishingly  nu- 
merous, ekboiate,  and  accurate,  4ukl  I 
have  great  expectotion  that  erne  conse- 
quence of  computing  those  ^scrvatioBB 
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will  be  that  we  shall  have  a  definite  line 
laid  down  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
aorofistweiitf  degrees  of  longitude,  niiich 
will  serve  as  a  fixed  mathematical  basis 
of  all  future  geographical  explorations  of 
oquatorial  Africa.  Among  the  minor 
objects  aohiered  by  Lientenant  Cameron 
must  be  noted  his  ciroumnarigation  of 
the  great  lake  Tanganyika  and  his  dis- 
covery of  the  outlet  whereby  that  lake 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  great  rirer 
Lualaba.  Another  very  important  matter 
is  the  identification  as  nearly  as  possible, 
not  absolutdy  prored  by  mathematioal 
demonstration,  that  the  Lualaba  is  the 
Congo.  One  of  tiie  nudn  objects  of  the 
expedition  waste  follow  down  the  bourse 
of  that  rirer  so  as  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  identity  of  the  Lualaba  and  the  Con- 
go. Lieutenant  Cameron  was  not  able, 
as  he  explained  to  you,  to  carry  out  that 
scheme  in  its  entirety,  but  he  collected 
suflldent  information  on  the  spot  to 
render  it  a  matter,  not  of  positive  certain- 
ty, but  in  the  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  two  rivers  are  one  and  tbe 
same.  Another  great  discovery  of  his  is 
the  determination  of  a  new  river  system 
between  the  valley  which  he  followed  of 
the  Lolame,  and  the  scene  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's discoveries.  This  valley,  which 
consists  of  a  large  river  running  through 
a  series  of  lakes,  forms,  jts  he  fully  be- 
lieves, and  as  I  also  beHeve,  the  oourse  of 
the  true  Lualaba.  The  obsMrations 
which  he  has  furnished  respecting  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  elevation,  amount 
to  the  extraordinary  number  of  nearly 
5,000;  and  he  took  as  many  as  180  or  140 
lunar  observations  on  one  single  spot.*' 
The  Geographioal  Society  awarded  him 
^'the  blue  riband  of  sdentiflc  geogra- 
phy," its  principal  gold  medal  of  the 
year,  the  Queen  received  him  and  made 
him  commander  of  the  Bath,  and  the 
French  Ge(^;r^>hical  Society  will  give 
him  its  great  medal  for  1877.  Themedal 
for  1870  cannot  be  awarded  him  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  to 
Award  the  medal  to  exj^rers  who  have 
not  yet  published  their  results. 

THB  SAN  GOTHAHD  TUUHfii. 
It  is  si^  that  mistakes  have  beoi 
made  in  calculaiting  the  cost  of  the  San 
Gothard  tunnel,  and  that  instead  of  187,- 
600,000  francs  (or  $87,500,000)  it  will 
oost  neaiiy  800,000,000  fraiios  (or  |00^- 
18 


000,000).  Some  alteration  in  the  esti- 
mates may  be  necessary,  but  this  story  in 
its  full  magnitude  is  probably  a  canard. 
•In  any  case  this  tunnel  will  belong  to  one 
of  the  great  works  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  addition  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver 
to  the  personal  property  t>f  the  world  with- 
in three  centuries.  Another  scheme  whidt 
is  now  {MToposed  is  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  across  the  Asiatic  continent,  to 
be  built  by  Buida  and  to  oost  $800,000,- 
000,  the  distance  being  4,600  miles  from 
Nijne  Novgorod,  where  the  great  Bus- 
sian  fair  is  held,  to  Pekin,  capital  of 
China.  The  air  pumps  working  on  the 
San  Gothard  tunnel  make  200  strokes 
per  minute,  night  and  day,  and  furnish 
85,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  at  IdO  pounds 
pressure,  per  hour.  The  advance  made 
in  this  kind  of  machinwy  since  the  work 
at  Mont  Cenis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
tiiese  pumps  occupy  one-sixth  of  the 
sptuoe  and  cost  but  h^  as  much  as  those 
of  Sommeiller.  The  rock  drills  used  are 
all  European:  Dubois  &  Francois,  Mc* 
Kean,  Ferroux,  and  Turrettini.  They 
do  their  work  so  effectively  that  the 
piercing  of  the  tunnel  is  pushed  at  a 
rate  whicl^  is  48  1-3  per  cent,  faster  than 
the  maximum  at  Mont  Cenis,  though  the 
rock  is  harder.  The  bore  advances  on 
each  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  rate  of 
seven  to  ten  feet  a  day. 


THB  BARLY  BUBOPBAN  COIHINENT. 

Mb.  Hbhbt  JBicks  has  endeavored  to 
restore  the  geography  of  Europe  during 
the  Laurentian  or  Pre-Cambrian  period, 
Just  at  the  dawn  of  life  of  a  sufficiently 
high  order  to  leave  its  traces  on  the 
rocks.  The  axis  of  the  continent  would 
stretch  in  a  southwest  or  northeast  di- 
rection along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
English  Channel,  through  Holland  and 
Denmark,  to  the  Baltic.  The  southern 
border,  reaching  from  the  south  of  Spain 
probably  to  Bussia,  was  mountainous,  as 
was  also  the  northern  border,  Ijring  in  the 
line  of  the  Hebrides,  Norway,  and  Lap- 
land. Thus  the  structure  of  continents  as 
they  appear  at  the  present  day  only  repeats 
that  of  tiie  early  world,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  studied  out.  In  .tiie  continental 
troujf^  the  eastern  border  stood  highest, 
sloping  down  to  the  Atlantic,  where  its 
ooflUErt  was  probably  somewhere  near  the 
present  lOO-fathom  line  of  soundings. 
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In  the  oscillations  of  level  to  wliieh  all 
continents  have  constuitly  been  subject, 
this  Laurentian  land  was  gradnallj  sunk 
below  the  ocean,  and  upon  it  the  Cam* 
brian  beds  were  laid  down.  As  the  At- 
lantic border  was  the  lowest,  the  sub- 
mergence and  deposition  of  new  rock 
material  began  there,  but  the  movement 
continued  until  the  highlands  of  Kussfab 
were  brought  below  the  water.  Thus 
the  Cambrian  rocks  were  laid  down  in 
a  wedge  25,000  to  80,000  feet  thick  on 
the  west  and  not  more  than  1,000  feet  in 
Sweden.  The  life  of  this  continent, 
whi)3h  was  all  of  marine  forms,  is  thought 
by  Mr.  Hicks  to  sustain  this  view.  He 
considers  it  probable  that  the  animals 
migrated  into  Europe  from  some  point 
in  the  southwest,  probably  near  the  equa- 
tor. He  pointed  out  that  a  similar  sub- 
mergence of  land,  and  migration  of  ani- 
mals from  the  southwest,  occurred  in 
North  America  also  at  the  same  period, 
the  lines  indicating  the  European  and 
American  depressions  meeting  in  mid- 
Atlantic 

A  SPEED  DTDICATOB. 

PBor.  GuTHBiB  has  proposed  a  mode 
of  arranging  an  ordinary  manometer  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  changes  of  speed 
in  steam  machinery.  The  manometer 
consists  of  a  column  of  mercury,  the 
height  of  which  changes  aocording  to  the 
pressure  exerted  on  its  base.  By  plac- 
ing a  small  air  pump,  having  one  throw 
for  each  revolution  of  the  engine,  in  such 
a  position  as  to  pump  air  upon  the  base 
of  the  mercury  column,  the  column  will 
be  raised  by  the  compression  of  the  air. 
A  capillary  tube  permits  tiie  air  to  flow 
from  the  chamber  in  a  constant  stream, 
and  the  height  of  the  meroory  depends 
upon  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  air  pis- 
ton. If  the  engine  works  faster,  it  rises. 
An  arrangement  like  this  has  already  been 
applied  in  America,  the  manometer  be- 
ing an  ordinary  Bourdon's  steam-pres- 
sure gauge.  The  main  difficulty  with  the 
instrument  is  the  osoillation  of  tiie  gauge. 

SouLR  halos  are  not  such  rare  things 
in  England  as  has  been  supposed.  Mr. 
Gledhill  noticed  forty-four  hi  1874  and 
twenty-three  in  1876,  and  no  doubt  seve- 
ral were  missed.  The  halos  are  nearly 
always  complete,  and  usually  have  a  ra- 
dius of  about  22  deg. 


[AuoufT, 

Prof.  Huzlct*8  devotion  to  pure  sci- 
ence was  lately  rewarded  by  the  unex- 
pected bequest  of  one  thouEHind  pounds 
from  Mr.  Thomason  of  Manchester, 
England,  a  gentleman  who  *' highly  ap- 
preciated his  great  achievements  in  fur- 
therance of  our  knowledge  of  the  soieiioe 
of  life." 

Amoito  the  richest  gold  ores  known 
are  the  combinations  of  tellurium,  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  with  sulphur  or  anti- 
mony. Transylvania  and  Virginia  were 
the  most  noted  locidities  until  they  were 
discovered  in  Colorado,  where  they  have 
been  found  in  greater  abundance  and 
forming  more  persistent  veins  than  in 
any  other  region.  Recently  ores  of  this 
kind  assaying  $27ft  per  ton  were  found 
there. 

The  total  production  of  some  princi- 
pal mining  products  in  the  United  States 
since  1776,  so  far  as  known,  is  as  follows: 

Anthndte  Coil 941,mi,4»    toot 

PIglroiL 40^000,000 

Lead 855,000        " 

Copper SX)0,000        " 

Qaick8nver(fUfikBOf7Bl-2Ib6.)      840,000  flsBke 

Gold 1,889,700,000  doUin 

8Uv«r 861,460,000     " 

Petroleum  (42  galloni  each). ..     70,604,600  baneli 

The  above  tons  are  all  of  d,840  pounds 
each.  Of  quicksilver  there  was  28,700 
tons,  gold  2,000  tons,  silver  6,250  tons, 
and  petroleum  10,000,000  tons  taken  out 

Abtificui*  ice  has  been  made  and 
maintained  in  a  skating  rink  in  London 
by  passing  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
water,  cooled  to  below  82  deg.,  through 
pipes  immersed  in  a  thin  layer  of  water. 
In  this  way  four  tons  of  ice  are  kept  on 
a  floor  24  by  18  feet,  and  a  larger  rink 
is  now  building.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  mechanical  means  used  are  precisely 
the  same  by  which  a  baker's  oven  in 
Paris  was  heaied  to  a  temperature  of 
1,000  deg.  The  water,  being  confined  in 
a  strong  pipe,  could  not  take  the  form 
of  vapor;  so  that  the  bread  was  baked 
by  water. 

A  xiNEE  who  has  been  prospecting  in 
South  Africa  reports  that  he  found  an- 
cient pits  on  the  gold  veins  which  looked 
as  if  they  might  have  been  werked  by 
King  Solomon's  men.  The  <^)ening8 
appeared  to  have  been  madefby  heating. 
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the  rock  and  then  ponring  on  water  to 
crack  it,  and  by  this  primitiTe  means 
shafts  were  snnk  to  the  depth  of  sizty 
feet.  Near  the  mines  heavy  slabs  of 
hard  greenstone  w^re  found,  and  in 
them  bowl-diaped  hollows,  with  other 
hand  stones  8hi4)ed  to  fit  these  depres- 
sions. These  he  supposed  were  the 
mills  in  which  the  ancients  ground  the 
ores  and  liberated  the  gold, 

Thi  pr(^)oeed  channel  tunnel  between 
England  and  France  does  not  enjoy  re- 
markably good  pecuniary  prospects.  In 
1674  only  dl7,145  persons  crossed  from 
the  continent  to  England  by  way  of  the 
chiumel,  while  223,614  went  the  other 
way.  Apparently  1,000  persons  each 
way  daily  are  as  many  as  can  be  expect- 
ed at  first.  At  ^  per  passage  the  in- 
come would  be  (1,200,000  a  year  from 
passenger  traffic  M.  Lesseps,  who  has 
now  interested  himself  in  the  work,  thinks 
that  the  passengers  will  number  a  mil- 
lion and  the  receipts  $2,000,000  a  year. 
The  prqjttratory  work  of  boring  to  test 
the  rock  will  be  completed  this  year, 
and  if  no  serious  obstacle  prevents  the 
tunnelling  will  be  begun  and  pushed 
forward  to  the  distance  of  1,000  yards. 

Foe  some  months  past  the  large  iron 
furnaces  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been 
making  an  extraordinary  amount  of  met- 
al daily,  but  their  performance  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  No.  4  furnace  at  Esch, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  This 
furnace  made  in  two  weeks  in  1874 
1,682  tons,  or  an  average  <^  118  tons 
daily.  The  ore  is  oOlitio,  and  contains 
only  81 1-2  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  that 
worked  at  Pittsburgh  is  twice  as  rich. 
The  Esch  furnace  is  66  feet  hi^  and  28 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes.  Though 
one  of  the  Pittsborgh  furnaces  made 
somewhat  mora  iron  than  the  tnnTimiim 
at  Esch,  these  circumstances  prove  that 
the  latter  deserves  to  regard  itself  as  the 
champion  of  the  world.  The  Pittsburgh 
fomaoes  are  said  to  be  badly  '*  cut ''  and 
worn  after  their  performance,  proofs 
that  they  have  been  over-driven,  but  this 
is  also  reported  to  be  due  to  the  character 
cf  the  bilAi  vfed  to  line  thenu 


Among  the  minerals  sent  by  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  is  a  fossil  plant  from  the  coal 
measures  the  tissues  of  which  are  filled 
up  with  galena,  a  lead  ore.  Qalena  was 
also  found  in  a  small  vein  of  calcite,  in 
a  layer  of  sandstone  between  two  coal 
beds.  Mr.  Poole,  the  Government  In- 
q>ector,  says:  "Whether  new  or  not, 
such  specimens  are  of  some  value  as  con- 
firming the  theory  of  the  aqueous 
origin  of  some  mineral  veins;  for  al- 
though the  blast  furnace  has  proved  that 
galena  can  be  volatilized  by  heat  and  re- 
crystallized  on  cooling,  the  finding  of 
galena  in  places  where  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  requires  some  other  agent 
than  heat  to  account  for  its  aggregation 
and  deposition,  and  suggests  the  univer- 
sal medium  of  solution,  water,  as  the 
agent.''  This  is  true,  but  these  speci- 
mens do  not  prove  deposition  from 
aqueous  solution  to  be  the  sole  method 
of  vein  origin. 


Thb  late  expedition  of  Prof.  Nordens- 
kiold  through  the  sea  of  Kara  to  Sibe- 
ria, up  the  Jenisei  river,  and  overland  to 
St.  Petersburg,  has  already  produced 
some  fruit.  His  success  showed  that  it 
was  possible  to  open  a  new  route  of  com- 
munication with  an  almost  unpeopled 
but  valuable  part  of  Siberia,  and  a  num- 
ber of  enterprises  have  been  begun  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  this  route.  A 
gentleman  of  St.  Petersburg  has  given 
26»000  roubles,  about  $15,000,  toward  an 
expedition  to  explore  a  commercial  route 
from  northern  Russia  to  Behring's  straits, 
and  Prof.  Nordenskiold  has  promised  to 
take  charge  of  it.  Subscriptions  to  U^e 
amount  of  26,000  roubles  have  also  be^i 
made  toward  a  more  extensive  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  Si- 
beria. This  will  consist  of  two  ships, 
and  will  be  absent  three  years,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wiggins  of  Sunder- 
land. Prof.  Nordenskiold  is  already 
preparing  for  his  expedition.  He  in- 
tends to  make  it  entirely  commercial,  and 
will  take  a  cargo  out  which  he  will  sen, 
and  bring  back  a  return  cargo. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  is  jnstlj  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  t minent  English  dramatists 
of  the  daj;  and  this  fact  and  the  other, 
that  these  plays  have  been  thought 
"worthy  of  publication  by  highly  respeota- 
blo  houses  both  in  Ix>ndoh  and  New 
York,  are  striking  testimonials  to  the 
decadence  of  our  dramatic  literature. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  without  hesitation 
that  these  plays,*  two  of  them  at  least, 
have  more  merit  as  literature  than  any 
others  that  have  been  put  upon  the 
iSnglish  stage  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
tmless  indeed  any  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
have  been  acted,  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber. Mr.  Qilbert*s  plays  are  at  least 
readable,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  of 
the  dramatic  productions  of  late  years 
which  have  had  their  successful  **  run  " 
of  a  hundred  nights,  more  or  less.  Even 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  plays  are  so  thin  in 
thought  and  so  weak  in  characterization 
that  not  a  word  of  them  dwells  in  our 
memories,  and  their  personages  have  no 
existence  in  our  minds,  except  as  they 
have  been  set  before  us  by  clever  actors; 
and  Mr.  Boucicault's  "  Shaughraun," 
for  which,  after  more  than  a  h\mdred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  made  by  its 
performance,  he  was  offered  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  for  the  use  of  it  for 
five  years,  which  he  refused,  believing 
that  his  royalty  on  the  performance  dur^ 
ing  that  time  would  bring  him  a  larger 
sum— even  tins  marvellously  successful 
play  has  hardly  more  value  as  literature 
than  the  flimsiest  tale  that  fs  published 
in  any  one  of  the  many  weekly  story 
papers.  In  comparison  with  ' '  Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts, *•  Mr.  Boucicault's 
best  comedy,  its  solidity  is  as  that  of  a 
fog-bank  compared  with  the  Dunderberg. 
True,  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  plays 
are  written  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  acted, 
and  that  their  success  upon  the  stage  is 
all-sufficient  evidence  that  their  authors 
have  attained  the  proper  end  of  play- 
writing.  '  But  this  again  shows  the  de- 

•  *^  Original  Pfcqti."  Bj  W.  8.  Oilbebt. 
18mo,  pp.  800.  New  Yofk:  Ballmer,  Amitrong 
A  Co. 


terioration  of  dramatic  Uterature.  For 
other  playB — Shakespeare's,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's,  Jonson's,  Marlowe's,  not 
to  mention  others  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  even  of  the  Kestcnration  and 
the  last  century,  and  Moli^re's  plays,  and 
Goethe's,  and  Schiller's— were  written  to 
be  acted,  and  with,  let  us  say,  a  passable 
success;  and  yet  they  are  the  boast  of 
Engli^  and  of  German  and  of  French 
literature.  The  fact  that  plays  a  score 
of  which  boiled  down  would  not  furnish 
thought  for  one  scene,  we  will  not  say 
of  Shakespeare,  but  of  Fletcher  or 
Moliere,  fill  large  theatres  for  weeks  to- 
gether, is  in  itself  evidence  that  dra- 
matic literature  has  not  only  deteriorated, 
but  that  it  actually  is  not  wanted  for  our 
modem  stage.  Over  this  fact  we  may 
mourn  if  we  like  to  do  so;  but  our  tears 
are  useless;  our  milk  is  spilt.  Of  the 
plays  in  Mr.  GUbert's  volume,  six  in 
number—"  The  Wicked  World,"  "  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea,"  "Charity,"  " The 
Princess,"  "The  Palace  of  Truth,"  and 
"  Trial  by  Jury"— the  first  three  might  be 
called  comedies;  but  they  are  known  to 
the  modem  theatre  as  dramas,  a  term 
applied  by  theatrical  people  to  plays 
which  are  neither  comedies  nor  tragedies, 
but  which,  being  either  joyous  or  gloomy 
in  their  tone  and  in  their  ending,  present 
pictures  of  life  in  a  realistic  way.  ^  Even 
"The  Wicked  World"  oomes  rightly 
under  this  designation,  although  its  per- 
sonages are  fairies,  and  its  scene  is  laid 
upon  the  upper  side  of  a  cloud;  for  this 
is  a  mere  fanciful  contrivance  for  effect, 
and  the  fairies  are  the  most  human  of 
stage  personages,  and  behave  like  the 
men  and  women  we  meet  daily.  Of  the 
other  plays,  "  The  Princess  "  is  a  fantasy 
piece,  founded  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem 
of  the  same  name.  "The  Palace  of 
Trath"  is  another  fairy  piece,  and 
"Trial  by  Jury"  is  a  cantata.  Of 
all  these  "  PygmaUon"  Is  the  best, 
either  for  the  stage  or  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. The  ooneeption  of  it  is  a  very 
charming  one.  Pygmalion's  statue  re- 
ceives the  life  ho  begs  for  it,  or  rather 
for  her,  and  steps  down  from  her  pedes- 
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tal  warm  and  birthing  to  his  arms — ^his 
ideal  woman — ^his,  for  she  owes  to  him 
her  life  and  her  beautj;  and  her  nature 
is  so  in  harmony  with  his  that  she  at 
once,  and  without  a  moment's  doubt, 
gives  him  herself  and  her  love  together. 
True  the  idea  is  in  the  old  story,  but  it  is 
there  only  as  Galatea  herself  was  in  the 
block  of  marble;  and  to  Mr.  Qilbert  be- 
longs the  credit  of  evolving  this  dainty 
and  natural-seeming  impossibility  from 
the  old  Greek  legend.  But  alas  for  poor 
Galatea,  Pygmalion  has  a  wife,  and  she 
finds  that  neither  may  she  love  him  nor 
he  love  her,  because  another  woman  loves 
him.  Whereby  come  griefs,  and  tribula- 
tions, and  anguish  of  mind — ^but  not  to 
Galatea.  For  she  is  quite  willing  that 
another  woman  should  love  Pygmalion. 
Why  not  ?  Since  he  is  so  lovable,  what 
more  natural  than  that  another  woman 
should  love  him  ?  That  does  not  pre- 
vent Galatea  from  loving  him.  Nor  is 
she  unwilling  that  he  should  love  Cy- 
nlsca,  his  wife,  if  he  will  but  love  her  too. 
That  is  what  she  is  concerned  about:  how 
he  feels  toward  her,  not  how  he  feels  to- 
ward another.  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
what  a  strange  and  unreasonable,  not  to 
say  wicked  woman  Ghdatea  is.  If  all 
women  were  like  her,  jealousy  would 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  world  would  be  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion which  it  is  shocking  to  think  of. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  au- 
thor puts  Galatea  before  us  only  as  a 
statue,  and  a  pagan  statue  at  that.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  woman  who 
should  call  herself  a  lady  and  a  Christian 
behaving  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and 
so  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  human 
family.  Nor  does  the  pagan  wife  so 
disgrace  her  sex;  for  having  had  Pyg- 
malion struck  blind  as  a  token  of  her 
love,  Galatea  cries,  *•  Cynisca,  pity  him  I " 
but  Cynisca  replies: 

I  know  BO  pity,  womni ;  for  the  act 
Thit  thawed  thee  into  flesh  hat  haxdened  me 
Into  the  coraed  stone  from  which  thon  cam*st. 
We  haTe  changed  places;  from  this  moment  forth 
Be  thon  the  wife,  and  I  the  aensetesa  stone. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  the  beauties 
and  graces  of  female  jealousy  that  poor 
Galatea  finds  a  succession  of  surprises. 
This  "worthy  world"  is  to  her  simple 
mind  full  of  hideous  and  incomprehen- 
sible contradictions,  which  she  probes 
and  exposes  with  a  pretty  naivete  which 


is-  very  captivating  if  not  convincing. 
She  makes  great  trouble  by  the  simplicity 
of  her  thoughts  and  actions,  and  sets 
the  whole  family  together  by  the  ears. 
She  must  be  got  rid  of  speedily;  and  this 
the  author  manages  with  great  skill. 
She  determinea^this  woman  who  knows 
no  jealousy — to  sacrifice  herself  rather 
than  be  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble; 
and  finding,  as  she  sits  by  the  blind  Pyg- 
malion and  pretends  to  be  his  wife,  that 
he  not  only  loves  Cynisca,  but  has  ceased 
to  love  her,  and  that  therefore  life  in 
**  this  worthy  world  "  has  no  charms  for 
her,  after  reconciling  the  whole  family 
she  steps  upon  the  pedestal  and  returns 
to  stone,  like  a  hardened  pagan  hussy  as 
she  is.  The  play  is  the  prettiest  fancy 
that  has  been  put  upon  the  stage  for 
many  a  year;  and  those  who  can  look  be- 
low the  surface  will  see  that  the  author 
has  gone  very  deep  into  some  very  im- 
portant questions  of  society  and  morals. 
The  blank  verse  in  which  the  play  is 
written  b  even  and  musical  enough  to 
enhance  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  its 
pretty  fancies,  its  dainty  humor,  and  its 
clever  dramatic  effects.  The  other  plays 
are  without  any  particular  merit,  except 
that  of  affording  good  opportunities  of 
acting,  striking  stage  situations,  and  fine 
dressing.  The  characterization  is  very 
coarse— by  which  we  mean  not  gross  or 
in  bad  taste,  but  without  any  subtlety  or 
any  complication  of  motive,  or  any  in- 
consistency of  act  or  speech,  or  in  fact 
anything  that  distinguishes  your  stage 
puppet  from  a  real  dramatic  creation. 
That  the  pubUc  not  only  endure,  but 
rather  like  such  play  writing,  shows  either 
that  the  world  is  intellectually  degraded 
from  what  it  was  in  past  generations,  or 
that  the  theatre  is  now  supported  by 
a  much  less  thoughtful  and  less  edu- 
cated class  of  people  than  heretofore; 
and  as  the  former  is  impossible,  we  are 
driven  to  the  latter  conclusion.-^ 
Of  other  poetry,  we  have  this  month 
first  Mr.  Browning's  last  production.* 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  any  ad- 
mirer of  Robert  Browning  admits  that  a 
poem  by  him  is  of  Uttle  value.  Those 
who  like  Browning's  poetry  like  it  with 
a  strength  and  warmth  of  feeling  that 
approaches  love.  It  speaks  to  them  as 
the  poetry  of   no   other  modem   poet 

•  "  77u  Inn  Album.*^    By  Robert  Browmino. 
ismoipp.  Id?.    Boston:  JameaH. Osgood  A  Co. 
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speaks.  Its  peculiarities  of  diction,  like 
those  of  Carlyle,  only  bind  the  loving 
reader's  soul  and  that  of  the  poet  more 
strongly  together.  It  is  only  by  readers 
of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intel- 
lectual taste  that  Browning  is  thorough- 
ly admired  and  understood;  and  to  them 
Browningism  is  a  special  eult,  the  very 
mystery  of  which  has  its  charm.  But  we, 
although  reckoning  ourself  (perhaps  un- 
worthily) among  the  Browningites,  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  say  that  the  *'  Inn 
Album  '*  is  so  entirely  a  presentation  of 
its  author's  least  admirable  peculiarities, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Only  Browning  could  have  written  it, 
and  there  are  passages  of  power  scattered 
sparsely  through  it :  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
only  a  repulsive,  almost  a  loathesome  ex- 
hibition of  the  baser  side  of  humanity, 
presented  in  a.  style  so  grotesque  as 
not  infrequently  to  be  ridiculous.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  peculiarity  of 
style  is  plainly  affected  all  the  way 
through.  We  have  heard  that  Mrs. 
Browning,  during  the  residence  in  Italy 
of  the  poet-man-and-wife,  charged  her 
husband  openly  one  day  with  affecting 
this  style,  and  told  him  that  it  would 
ruin  him.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or 
not  we  do  not  know ;  but  had  she  lived 
until  now  she  would  have  seen  its  pro- 
diction  fulfilled,  unless  in  the  author's 
next  poem  we  may  see  a  return  to  the 
decencies  of  style  as  well  as  of  Hfe.^— 
Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Spencer  has  published 
what  he  in  his  dedication  and  in  his  pre- 
face styles  the  "juvenile"  productions 
of  his  muse.*  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  not  to  do  so.  We  forbear  special 
comment  upon  his  verses,  because  no 
good  could  come  of  it  to  our  readers  or 
to  him,  only  an  tmcomfortable  sort  of 
feeling  which  we  are  unwilling  to  call  up 
improfitably.  Such  verses  are  produced 
nowadays  in  all  civilized  communities  by 
the  ton  yearly;  and  they  should  all  be 
destroyed  unprinted.  We  take  the  oc- 
casion to  say  to  Mr.  Spencer,  and  to  all 
other  persons  who  write  juvenile  poetry 
which  is  praised  by  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
miring friends,  that  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  it  is  to  lay  it  by  for  five  or  ten 
years,  not  looking  at  it  the  while;  then 

•  **  Rue,  Bhyme,  and  MytiU,  A  Oonectlon  of 
BDems  and  Songs.**  By  Charlis  Booab  Spsir- 
OBB.  16mo,  pp.  99.  Pbiladelphia :  J.  B.  lippin- 
OOtt&Co. 


take  it  out  and  read  it;  and  if  it  still  im- 
presses them  favorably,  send  it  straight- 
way either  into  the  fire,  or  to  ••  The  Gal- 
axy "  office,  or  to  that  of  some  other  maga- 
zine, and  then—they  wiU  probably  learn 

the  value  of  their  own  judgment. 

We  confess  that  we  are  puzzled  by  the 
title  of  Mr.  Herman  Melville's  last  vol- 
ume—"Clarel:  a  Poem  and  Pilgrimage 
in  the  Holy  Land."*  How  a  book  can  be 
a  poem  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  pilgrim- 
age in  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  pilgrimage  at 
all,  or  how  it  can  be  both  a  poem  and  a 
pilgrimage,  we  really  cannot  discover. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  set  forth  in  sim- 
ple English,  is,  that  "  Clarel "  is  a  poem 
which  narrates  and  comments  upon  a 
pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  are 
by  no  means  in  a  captious,  or  a  dissent- 
ing, or  even  a  fastidious  mood,  but  we 
cannot  praise  Mr.  Melville's  poem  or  pil- 
grimage, or  pocm-pUgrimage.  It  is  sad- 
ly uninteresting.  It  is  not  given  even  to 
the  gods  to  be  dull ;  and  Mr.  Melville  is 
not  one  of  the  gods. 

The  author  of  "Ellen  Story  "f  is  an- 
nounced as  being  also  the  author  of  "  Pur- 
ple and  Fine  Linen,"  a  book  which  we  have 
not  happened  to  meet,  but  which,  if  it  has 
much  of  the  quality  of  this  one,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  novel-reader's  attention. 
"  Ellen  Story  "  is  a  pure  love  tale.  We 
do  not  remember  a  novel  in  which  the  at- 
tention is  more  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  hero  and  heroine,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  their  love.  The  plan  upon 
which  the  book  is  written  somewhat  in- 
volves this.  It  is  peculiar.  The  chap- 
ters are  written  as  being  narrated  now  by 
the  man,  now  by  the  woman,  now  by  the 
author,  their  headings  being  "He  nar- 
rates," "She  narrates,"  "The  author 
narrates."  The  contrivance  is  ingenious; 
for  without  letter  writing,  which  is  often 
a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  requires  a 
constant  memory  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  letters  are  addressed,  their  relations 
to  the  writer,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  are  written,  we  yet  have 

*  *'  Chrd:  a  Awn  and  PUffrimoffein  ths  BcXy 
Land.  By  Hsrm A!f  Mklvuxs.  Ib  Four  Parts. 
Vol.  n.  Mmo,  pp.  «n.  New  York :  Q.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

t  "  Blien  autry.^  A  Novel  By  Edoab  Faw- 
OBTT.  8vo,  pp.  284.  New  York:  £.  J.  Hall  & 
Son. 
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the  stoiy  told  in  parts,  each  by  the  per- 
son whose  feeling  and  experience  is  most 
interesting  at  that  stage  of  the  afiCair, 
and  the  author  coming  in  as  a  kind  of 
choms.  True,  those  persons  who  must 
have  a  reason  for  eTerything  may  ask 
why  "he  narrates," and  "she  narrates,'' 
and  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be 
telling  their  story;  but  such  inquisitive 
persons  must  be  left  to  their  inquiries; 
and  we  must  accept  the  oqoditions  which 
the  author  imposes  upon  us,  and,  as 
they  are  not  offensiye,  and  are  conye- 
nient,  be  thankfuL  The  machinery  of 
the  story  is  also  new  and  ingenious.  The 
scene  is  entirely  at  a  great  watering 
place,  Newport  being  plainly  the  one 
which  the  author  had  in  mind.  The 
hero,  Mr.  Archibald  Howard,  a  young 
man  of  fine  appearance,  great  wealth, 
intelligent,  and  well  connected,  is  of 
course  furiously  the  (ashion;  so  much  so 
that  a  bet  is  made  between  two  men  of 
his  set  that  if  he  will  take  up  any  one  of 
the  neglected  young  ladies  who  b  not 
positively  offensive  in  person  or  in  man* 
ner,  he  can  in  a  short  time  make  her  a 
belle.  He  consents  to  the  trial,  and  a 
list  of  the  wall  flowers  is  made  out  from 
whom  he  almost  at  haphazard  chooses 
one  Miss  Ellen  Story,  the  poor  cousin  of 
some  newly  rich  and  ultra  fashionable 
people,  who  are  passing  the  summer  at 
the  great  hotel,  to  which  they  have 
brought  Miss  Story  almost  in  charity, 
she  being  convalescent  from  a  severe  ill« 
ness.  The  choice  proves  to  be  not  a 
very  severe  test  of  Mr.  Howard's  power 
of  conferring  distinction;  for  she  is  real* 
ly  the  handsomest  woman,  both  in  face 
toid  figure,  at  the  hotel,  and  a  very  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  girl  withaL  She 
has  been  neglected  simply  because  she 
cannot  dress  expensively,  and  because 
her  vulgar-minded  aunt  and  cousin  have 
kept  her  in  the  background;  the  latter 
herself  having  for  one  motive  her  own 
designs  upon  Mr.  Howard.  The  conse- 
quences are  manifest  and  naturaL  Mr. 
Howard  and  Miss  Story  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  she  does  become  the  belle 
of  the  summer.  The  incidents  of  their 
wooing  are  quite  original;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  not  at  all  forced,  and  they 
are  managed  very  skilfully.  Miss  Story 
begins,  in  her  extreme  independence,  by 
almost  snubbing  Mr.  Howard;  refusing 
at  first  an  introduction  to  him,  which 


any  other  girl  in  her  position  would  have 
jumped  at,  merely  because  time  and 
place  are  inconvenient.  Her  indi  ff erence 
piques  him,  and  awakens  in  him  a  recog- 
nition of  her  beauty  and  her  high  spirit. 
How  the  affair  goes  on,  and  how  he  saves 
her  life  in  an  entirely  new  and  most  in- 
teresting manner,  how  she  finds  out  that 
his  attentions  to  her  were  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bet,  and  is  furious  there- 
upon, and  there  is  a  misunderstanding, 
and  how  there  are  other  and  more  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  8n\poth  course  of 
their  true  love,  and  how  an  utterly  rep- 
robate brother  brings  her  almost  to  ruin, 
the  reader  of  ''Ellen  Story"  will  find 
out  most  agreeably,  for  it  is  very  clever- 
ly told.  The  book  is  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can— ^in  spirit,  in  incident,  in  its  view  of 
society.  As  a  picture  of  fashionable 
American  watering-place  life  it  could 
hardly  be  improved.  The  various  per- 
sonages introduced  might  be  studies  from 
real  life,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are;  and  their  manners,  action,  and 
speech  are  just  what  one  might  expect  in 
the  fashionable,  not  to  say  fast  set,  which 
yearly  assembles  at  Newport  and  at  Sar- 
atoga. The  result  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity 
and  charm  of  the  heroine,  the  book  as  a 
whole  produces  an  impression  of  vulgar- 
ity. The  tone  of  the  society  which  it 
portrays  is  fiippant,  coarse,  uncultured; 
and  with  all  the  show  of  wealth  there  is 
an  impression  of  newness,  almost  of  raw* 
ness,  which  is  far  from  pleasing.  As  to 
the  behavior  of  the  young  women,  it  is 
such  as  would  be  tolerated  in  no  other 
country.  They  do  as  they  please,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  mothers;  and 
their  fathers  hardly  appear  upon  the 
scene,  but  are  nevertheless  honored  with 
mention,  as  providing,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  money  needed  for  all  these  ex- 
pensive and  showy  "goings  on."  Even 
Ellen  Story  goes  off  alone  for  an  evening 
drive  with  Mr.  Howard  on  the  very  day 
when  he  is  first  introduced  to  her,  and 
waltzes  with  him  that  evening  without 
any  intervention  of  her  aunt,  who  is  her 
chaperon.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in 
these  proceedings  she  is  not  at  aU  singu- 
lar; for  it  is  implied  that  what  she  does 
others  have  done,  and  any  other  young 
lady  at  the  hotel  would  be  glad  to  do, 
and  would  do  if  she  had  the  opportunity. 
With  all  our  confidenQe>in  thejoorref*' 
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conduct  of  American  jonng  women,  this 
is  a  degree  of  freedom  which  might  well 
be  restrained,  and  which  indeed  does  not 
prevail  in  that  society  in  which  the  sim- 
plest  and  the  best  manners  are  found. 
This  exhibition  of  manners  and  customs 
and  of  social  tone  is,  however,  not  to  be 
counted  against  the  auther.  He  describ- 
ed what  he  has  seen,  and  he  has  described 
it  well.  We  have,  however,  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  not  a  few  exhibitions  of  bad 
taste,  for  which  he  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble. We  refer  to  a  certain  flippancy 
which  is  not  repressed  even  in  the  most 
serious  situations.  Thus,  to  take  the 
very  last  scene  of  the  story,  Mr.  Howard 
and  Ellen  Story  are  sitting  reconciled 
upon  the  rocks  by  the  seaside.  They 
have  passed  through  a  very  severe  trial 
of  each  other's  faith,  and  their  reconcili- 
ation has  been  effected  only  by  her  rep- 
robate brother  being  shot  down  and  kill- 
ed by  a  policeman  as  he  was  attempting 
a  burglary;  and  this  happened  before  her 
very  eyes.  One  would  suppose  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  the  happiness  of 
both  would  be  tempered  if  not  tinged 
with  sadness.    But  how  is  it  ?    Thus: 

Archie  broke  the  aUence.    "lOlj.injlove.** 

"WelL'' 

**  Those  two  old  cats  tie  ftttrtng  right  at  us.** 

**Oh,hiiahI   Thej  will  hear  yon.** 

**I  hope  they  will.   Let  oa  go  away.** 

**  Where  shall  we  go  t  ** 

"Well,  to  tell  the  troth,"  decided  Archie,  '*I 
doii*t  mach  care,  as  long  as  it*s  some  place  where 
I  can  give  yoa  one  kiss  (only  one,  yon  know)  in 
•ome  sort  of  pleasant  privacy." 

And  thus  the  book  ends.  This  may  be 
nature;  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  very  vulgar  nature.  It  is  right  enough 
that  <' Archie  '*  should  want  the  kiss  and 
should  have  it;  but  a  woman  of  the 
depth  and  purity  of  feeling  attributed  to 
EUen  Story  would  have  been  offended 
by  his  manner  of  asking  for  it  under  the 
circumstances.  And  even  if  she  would 
not,  the  incident  is  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing. It  jars  upon  our  nerves;  for  we  at 
least  remember,  if  "Archie*'  and  Miss 
Story  and  the  author  did  not,  that 
Albert  Story,  whom  only  the  evening 
before  she  saw  the  policeman  kill,  was 
her  brother,  the  beloved  son  of  her 
mother,  whom,  by  the  way,  she  calls 
"duck"  and  "you  dear  old  darling." 
ttrand  manners  are  indeed  oppressive 
and  sometimes  ridiculous;  but  decorum 
and  decency  are  not    The  author  of- 


fends also,  n#t  infrequently,  against  the 
proprieties  of  languge.  We  had  marked 
several  places  for  quotation  and  com- 
ment;  but  we  must  pass  them  over  with 
mer»  allusion,  for  lack  of  room.  We 
shall  merely  remaiic  that  the  verb 
"progress"  as  the  author  continually 
uses  it,  thus»  "  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  lady  he  progressed"  (p.  50),  and, 
"  *  Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about 
the  poets  ?'  Mrs.  Mackenzie  progressed," 
is  very  objectionable.  But  worse  is  the 
frequent  use  of  those  abominable  phrases 
"lady  friend  "and  "gentleman  friend," 
twin  horrors  of  recent  birch.  With  cer- 
tain defects,  however,  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, "  Ellen  Story  "  is  a  novel  of  un- 
usual cleverness  and  originality;  and  we 
look  forward  to  something  much  better 
and  less  exceptionable  from  its  anthor. 


Or  books  in  the  department  of  theolo- 
gy and  mental  philosophy,  we  find  on  our 
table  a  collection  of  sermons  by  the  Bev. 
David  Swing*  which  ar^  far  above  the 
productions  of  their  sort  which  generally 
find  their  way  into  print.  The  style  is 
impresdve.  The  sentences  are  short, 
clear,  compact,  and  generally  weighted 
with  some  thought.  Th^re  is  no  weak 
affectation  of  religious  fervor  in  them; 
but  they  seem  like  the  words  of  an  ear- 
nest man  addressed  to  men  of  common 
sense.  The  writer  or  speaker  does  not 
disdain  to  treat  of  the  "Influence  of 
Christ  on  Letters  and  Art,"  or  to  utter 
in  this  day  of  extreme  democracy  "A 

Plea  for  the  Better  Classes." We 

cannot  speak  so  highly  of  a  aoUection, 
also  of  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Hem  of 
His*  Garm^it,"*  only,  however,  becansa 
that  is  the  name  of  the  first  in  order  in 
the  volume.  They  are,  however,  of  at 
least  average  excellence,  some  of  them 
of  rather  more  than  that.  They  teach 
orthodox  doctrine  in  a  very  accept- 
able manner;  and  they  are  printed  so 
handsomely  and  so  clearly  in  large  letter 
that  it  would  seem  that  they  must 
have    been    intended    to   comfort   old 

eyes  as  well  as  old  souls. Of  quite 

another    character,    and  yet    ranging 

*'Tntthf(^  TiHtttv^''  Second  Beilea.  ByDA- 
viD  SwDie.  ISmo,  pp.  aM.  Chicago:  Jansan, 
McClaig  &  Co. 

*  **  7^  Bern  <f  Hit  OarmetU ;  or,  BpMtuai 
Le8$on»ft(mtfuW<it(htrLord.''*  By  the  Bev. 
Frank  Siwall.  ISmo,  pp.  tSS.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  lippinoeU  A  Co.  r^  ^ 
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itself  in  some  fa^on  under  the  pres- 
ent heady  is  a  book  in  which  Rev- 
erend Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
g^rapples  with  the  question  of  the  im- 
mortalitj  of  man.*  In  her  long  pro- 
face  she  puts  the  position  in  which  she 
finds  herself  somewhat  in  this  form: 
The  teachings  of  science  tend  to  do  away 
with  faith  in  a  peraonal  God ;  but  the  re- 
ligious man  knows  that  it  he  cannot 
ding  to  a  personal  God,  he  must  equally 
let  go  his  assured  hold  upon  an  immor- 
tal consciousness  for  himself  .  Therefore, 
if  sctenee  disturbs  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligious belief,  science  should  settle  im- 
mortality upon  other  foundations  of  its 
own  providing.  This  she  therefore  pro- 
ceeds to  do  upon  physical  grounds  and 
upon  a  theory  of  atomic  structure.  We 
cannot  congratulate  her  upon  her  suo- 
oess.  She  at  best  evolves  a  sort  of  glo- 
rified materialism.  Indeed,  it  is  sad  to 
see  the  result  of  the  relative  positions  of 
science  and  religion.  Science  goes  on, 
seeking  only  facts  and  truths,  regardless, 
as  from  its  nature  it  must  be,  what  it 
disturbs  or  overthrows;  and  as  constant- 
ly certain  persons,  now  on  the  religious 
side,  now  on  the  scientiflc,  seek  to  make 
religious  dogmas  or  religious  sentiment 
square  with  the  facts  of  science.  Vain 
effort.  Religion  is  absolute  and  of  itself. 
When  will  mwi  fully  feel  the  force  of 
the  greatest  definition  ever  given,  that  of 
Paul:  *' Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen'*  ?  Immorti^ity  is  the  chief 
thing  that  is  hoped  for;  God  the  chief 
that  is  not  seen.  They  must  ever  be 
within  the  scope  of  faith  and  beyond 

that  of  reason. The  younger  sort  of 

readers  now  hardly  know  what  a  force 
the  thing  or  rather  the  thought  called 
transcendentalism  once  was  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  yet  the  men  who  had  most 
to  do  with  its  propagation  are  now  most 
of  them  prominent  among  the  active 
forces  in  literature  and  in  journalism. 
George  Ripley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  George 
William  Curtis,  and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  are  of  those  who  were  Tran- 
scendentalists  and  who  sought  to  make 
unto  themselvee  a  little  Utopia  at  Brook 
Farm.  Let  those  who  laugh  at  Tran- 
scendentalism and  Utopianism  reflect  a 

*  **  The  Pk^tUai  SatU  <if  ImmortaatV'''  By 
AxTonrana  Baowxr  Blaokwbll.  Umo,  pp. 
8M.    New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam*!  Soni. 


moment  upon  the  energy  and  the  practi- 
cal common  sense  shown  by  those  men 
in  their  later  lives,  and  remember  also 
that  Utopia  is  the  land  of  bright  intel- 
lects and  of  generous  souls.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  in  the  goodly  volume  which  has 
just  been  published,*  gives  a  complete 
history  of  Transcendentalism  from  its 
beginnings  in  Germany  a  century  ago, 
tracing  it  through  France  and  England, 
down  to  New  England.  Those  who 
would  know  what  it  is  and  why  it  is, 
what  it  has  done  and  what  failed  to  do, 
should  give  themselves  up  to  Mr. 
Frothingham*s    guidance.      They   will 

never    find   better. ^Into   a   manual 

of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pagesf  Mr.  Henry  N.  Day  has  en- 
deavored, and  with  very  considerable 
success,  to  compress  a  system  of  psycho- 
logical study  so  complete  that  it  will  fit 
ithe  person  who  has  gone  through  it  care- 
fully to  grapple  with  the  works  of  the 
great  writers  upon  this  complicated,  dis- 
mal, and  not  very  useful  science— so 
called.  The  work  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  use  in  the  class-room ;  but  it  will 
give  dearly  to  any  intelligent  reader 
quite  all  the  knowledge  he  desires  upon 
the  subject,  unless  he  wishes  to  give  his 
life  up  to  splitting  metaphysical  hairs. 


All  over  the  West  and  South  the  story 
goes,  and  not  whispered,  but  loudly 
spoken,  that  New  York  haft  seen  the 
climax  of  its  prosperity.  Hereafter  it 
may  be  the  resort  of  the  rich  and  the 
home  of  the  luxurious,  but  its  commerce 
has  to  a  large  extent  passed,  or  is  pass- 
ing, into  other  hands.  According  to 
this  gloomy  prophecy,  the  exceptional 
growth  of  the  city  began  in  1826,  when 
the  Erie  canal  was  finished,  continued 
during  the  first  phase  of  railway  enters 
prises,  while  the  lines  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  country  east  of  Indiana,  and 
culminated  in  the  great  banking  move- 
ments connected  with  the  war.  But  the 
canals  failed  as  soon  as  the  railroads  be- 
came numerous  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  compete  with  them.  The 
railroads  ceased  to  feed  the  city's  wealth 

*  '*  TranaemdefUaHsm  in  New  EngUmdJ''  ▲ 
History.  By  Octtatiui  Brooks  FBothinoham. 
ISnio,  K>- ^KB.   KewTock:  Qw  P.  Patiism*8  Sons. 

i*'EUmmt9  i^  PtyehotoT^.**  By  Hbitbt  N. 
DAT.  16mo,  pp.  MS.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam^sSoDs. 
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as  soon  as  their  lines  were  extended 
throughout  the  vallejs  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  for  the  reason  that  the 
result  of  that  extension  was  the  forma* 
tion  of  commeroial  centres  there  which 
are  nearly  independent  of  the  Atlantic 
citj.  The  establishment  of  inland  cus- 
tom-houses is  looked  upon  as  the  last 
blow  to  the  disabled  port,  which  here- 
after will  be  forced  to  see  its  rirals  land- 
ing their  goods  upon  its  shores  without 
paying  a  better  tribute  than  a  shilling  or 
two  required  to  trundle  the  bale  or  case 
from  the  steamer  to  the  bonded  cars. 
This,  combined  with  cheap  freights,  has 
caused  the  removal  of  the  centres  of  sup- 
ply from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
Chicago  supplies  the  northwest,  St  Louis 
the  southwest,  and  New  York  has  lost  a 
formerly  great  trade  in  both  quarters. 
Such  is  the  story  so  confidently  told  by 
the  man  of  the  West  and  South.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  answer  his  state- 
ment, but  it  is  not  with  that  intention 
that  we  have  recounted  this  tale.  We 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  has  been  in- 
cidently  but  thoroughly  done*  by  a 
citizen  of  New  York  who  is  unusually 
qualified  for  speaking  authoritatively 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Austin  Stevens, 
in  touching  upon  the  depression  in  trade 
with  which  the  first  century  of  indepen- 
dence closes,  opportunely  says  that  a  city 
which  had  in  1874  a  foreign  trade  of 
$735,000,000  has  some  hope  left  for  the 
future.  In  the  same  year  6,728  vessels 
entered  the  port,  and  896,  with  a  tonnage 
of  64,000,  were  built  there.  The  city  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  and  yet  in  1870  there  were  7,624 
establishments,  producing  $882,951,520 
worth  of  manufactures.  We  do  not 
mean  to  pursue  a  statistical  inquiry  which 
Mr.  Stevens  has  followed  with  so  much 
more  knowledge  and  judgment  than  we 
could  bring  to  the  task,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  these  great  values  with 
that  of  the  cotton  crop.  This  is  esti- 
mated at  4,500,000  bales,  worth  $325,000,- 
000.  Allowing  11,000,000  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States,  the  cotton 
crop  yields  $20  to  each  person  living 
there.  Allowing  New  York  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  an  equal  sum  to  each  citi- 

*  *'  Progrm$  <^  New  York  in  a  Gm^nry— 1775- 
1S76.**  An  address  dellTered  before  the  New 
York  HiBtocical  8ode(]r,  b/  Jobs  Amror  Bra- 


zen would  result  from  a  toll  (in  labor 
and  profits)  of  only  three  per  cent, 
on  its  imports  in  1874.  Mr.  Stevens's 
address  was  not  intended  for  the  use 
to  which  we  have  put  iU  It  was  meant 
as  a  dear,  historical  account  of  the 
great  city's  phases  of  growth;  but  like 
all  that  this  gentleman  does,  it  is  re- 
plete with  the  solid  information  of  which 
men  in  his  position  know  the  meaning 
and  importance.  We  often  hear  and 
read  that  wealth  bears  but  poor  fruits  in 
New  York,  and  that  the  luxury  in  that 
city  is  of  a  physical  rather  than  an  intel- 
lectual sort.  But  Mr.  Stevens  is  aa  ex- 
ample of  a  class,  never  large  enough,  it 
is  true,  but  stiU  of  respectable  numbers, 
of  men  who  are  not  only  able  to  reason 
like  statesmen  from  the  great  facts  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  social  life,  but 
who  also  take  an  interest  in  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  race,  and  labor 
with  ability  and  success  to  advance  it. 
His  article  on  *'  New  York  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,'*  in  this  number  of 
''The  Galaxy,"  is  a  proof  that  New 
York  has  sons  who  are  as  jealous  of  her 
past  fame  as  they  are  spirited  in  promot- 
ing her  present  prosperity. 

These  two  works*  illustrate  the  entire 
individuality  of  the  authors  who  have 
supplied  the  members  of  this  important 
scientific  series.  ProL  Van  Beneden  has 
chosen  a  style  which,  while  accurate  and 
systematic,  aims  to  add  interest  to  in- 
struction. He  divides  parasitical  ani- 
mals into  messmates,  mutualists,  and 
parasites.  The  messmate  is  an  animal 
which  attends  another  for  the  purpose  of 
devouring  what  his  host  rejects  or  does 
not  want  This,  like  other  kinds  of  para- 
sitic life,  appears  to  be  as  old  as  creation, 
for  the  polyps  of  the  Silurian  age  practised 
it.  Mutualists  are  those  which  make  a 
home  on  another  animal,  but  neither  eat 
him  nor  share  his  food.  * '  The  parasite  is 
he  whose  profession  it  is  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbor,  and  whose  only 
employment  consists  in  taking  advantage 
of  him,  but  prudently,  so  as  not  to  endan- 
ger his  life."  Prof.  Van  Beneden  does  not 
regard  parasitic  life  as  necessarily  injuri- 

*  InternadoDal  Sdentiile  Series.— *«  .inlffutf 
BaratUsi  and  Meamatsi,**  By  P.  J.  Yah  Bxh- 
MDMs.  $1.60.  **0n  F^rmmUaOm,*'  Bf  P. 
ScBVTxivBxiioiB.  $1.50.  Both  iUaftnted. 
New  York :  D.  Appletoii  St  Oo. 
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oos,  or  as  the  sign  of  a  diseased  or  unclean 
condition.  Indeed,  he  considers  the  pres- 
ence of  parasites  as  sometimes  necessary 
to  health.  One  of  them,  the  leech,  is 
now  used  as  a  curative  agent,  and  the 
author  does  not  see  why  the  list  may  not 
be  extended.  *  *  Fleas  may  perhaps  some 
day  find  a  place  in  the  chemist*s  shop  as 
well  as  leeches."  He  even  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  some  parasites  may  be  adminis- 
tered internally  as  a  remedy  for  some 
disorders.  Prof.  Van  Beneden's  subject 
is  one  that  even  scientific  men,  other  than 
professed  helminthologists,  do  not  always 
care  to  deal  with,  but  he  has  treated  it  in 
a  was  ^o  relieve  it  of  some  of  its  terrors. 
Prof.  Schutzenberger's  essay  on  fermen- 
tation, while  a  thorough  and  valuable 
discussion  of  the  subject,  has  a  forbidding 
heaviness  of  style,  and  seems  to  us  the 
least  effective  book  that  has  so  far  ap- 
peared in  this  popular  series.  The  au- 
thor follows  the  leadership  of  Pasteur, 
and  brings  to  his  support  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations  made  by  others  who 
have  entered  the  fruitful  field  of  germ 
propagation.  He  uses  the  modem  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  and  gives  so  many 
analyses  and  formulas  that  his  book  will 
be  convenient  and  useful  to  professional 
chemists,  though  perhaps  unmeaning  to 
the  general  reader  from  its  decidedly 
technical  tone. 

Among  the  minor  results  of  the  great 
world's  fair  which  so  deservedly  marks 
the  hundredth  year  of  our  national  life, 
the  publication  of  guide-books  of  travel 
must  be  reckoned  as  of  considerable 
importance.*    Visitors  to  our  country 

**'Ths  Qfflcua  OuUh-Book  to  PhUaddpMa. 
A  New  Hand-Book  for  Strangera  and  Citizens.** 
By  Thompson  Wistoott.  Philadelptiia  :  Porter 
asCoates. 

**  AppiettnCi  lUiutraud  HanO-Book  qf  Amsri- 
can  OUU$,    Compzising  the  Piindpal  Cities  ia 


have  always  lacked  these  aids.  Mere 
lists  of  railway  time  tables  are  well 
enough,  but  they  do  not  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bored  traveller  eager 
to  find  some  relief  to  the  tedium  of  his 
journey.  Of  the  three  books  before  us, 
the  guide  to  Philadelphia  is  the  most 
complete.  That  city  exceeds  most  of  its 
American  sisters  id  objects  which  from 
historical  or  intrinsio  interest  are  apt  to 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  this 
book  sets  them  forth  in  very  good  style. 
It  is  handsomely  printed,  of  convenient 
size,  and  has  made  the  most  of  its  sub- 
ject. "Appleton's  Hand-Book**  Is  more 
condensed,  passing  a  great  number  of 
cities  in  review,  but  it  is  carefully  pre- 
pared and  replete  with  views  of  buildings 
and  scenery  all  over  the  Union.  Tliis  firm 
have  so  much  experience  in  the  publica- 
tion of  travellers*  guides,  that  their  work 
is  well  and  succinctly  done.  It  shows 
that  America  has  resources  for  exciting 
the  traveller's  wonder  and  interest  which 
will  surprise  the  stay-at-home  people, 
whose  view  of  American  culture  and  art 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  condition  of 
things  a  half  century  ago.  The  third  of 
these  books  aims  merely  to  carry  the  vis- 
itor through  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
The  text  is  good,  but  we  cannot  say  so 
much  for  the  engravings.  It  is  a  con- 
venient pocket-book,  and  gives  a  good 
selection  from  the  sights  of  each  city. 
Americans  are  not  very  prone  to  buy  a 
guide-book  when  travelling  in  their  own 
country,  but  we  advise  them  to  take  one 
of  the  above  this  year,  and  see  America 
as  they  would  Europe. 

the  United  States  and  Canada.  **   New  York :  D. 
Applbton  &  Co.    Fl/ty  cents. 

*^  Boston  to  Washington.  A  Complete  Pocket 
Qidde  to  the  Great  Bastem  Cities  and  the  Centen- 
nial JSzhibitioQ.**   New  York :  Hud  ^t  Hough- 
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—  Whatever  strange  and  wonderful 
there  may  be  exhibited  at  the  great  show 
in  Philadelphia,  we  have  had  in  two 
other  cities  exhibitions  which  are  intrin- 
sically quite  as  strange  and  wonderful. 
Excepting  to  those  who  take  such  an  active 
interest  in  party  political  management 
that  they  understand  how  *'the  ma- 
chine "  is  run,  and  concern  themselves  in 
its  running,  the  proceedings  at  Cincin- 
nati and  at  St  Louis  must  be  somewhat 
inexplicable,  if  not  incomprehensible. 
Indeed,  to  an  uninformed  and  disinter- 
ested bystander,  an  intelligent  foreigner 
for  example,  the  great  excitement  and 
eager  commotion  of  such  assemblages  as 
those  which  were  the  important  events  of 
June  must  be  somewhat  like  the  move- 
ments of  dancers  to  one  who  does  not 
hear  the  music  which  is  at  once  the  stim- 
ulus and  the  restraint  of  their  action. 
That  the  canvass  of  two  opposing  politi- 
cal parties  should  ruffle  deeply  the  sur- 
face of  society  is  surprising  to  no  one; 
but  this  does  not  explain  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  a  nominating  convention. 
The  "powwow" — and  with  all  respect 
to  both  of  the  conventions,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  "pow  wow"  about  them— 
is  merely  to  determine  what  man  each 
party  will  set  up  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  would  seem  to  the  igno- 
rant and  disinterested  person  aforesaid, 
that  such  a  question  might  be  decided  in 
a  much  quicker  and  less  inconvenient 
and  expensive  manner.  Why  should  it 
be  necessary  that  three  or  four  hundred 
delegates,  with  idmost  as  many  thousand 
"politicians"  in  their  wake,  should 
come  together  from  all  quarters  of  a 
great  country,  and  fairly  take  possession 
of  a  large  city,  &11  its  hotels  with  hubbub 
and  its  streets  with  crowds,  to  select  a 
man  for  whom  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats shall  cast  their  votes  at  a  coming 
election  ?  In  a  country  in  which  public 
men  as  well  as  public  measures  are  con- 
stantly under  discussion,  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  function  might  be  safely  as- 
signed to,  and  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  a  small  committee,  not  more 
numerous  than  the  States  of  the  Union, 


who  should  discharge  their  duty  in  a 
quiet  and  sober  way,  becoming  its  grav- 
ity and  importance.  Of  the  value  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  candidates  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  as  to  our  party 
nominating  conventions,  it  is  notorious 
that  all  the  discussion  which  has  any  ef- 
fect takes  place  in  the  newspapers  and 
precedes  the  conventions.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  subject  be- 
lieves that  any  speech  mi^le  nowadays  in. 
a  nominating  convention  turns  the  scale 
a  hair  in  favor  of  one  candidate  •r  an- 
other. The  business  is  done  by  voting, 
and  the  voting  is  done  according  to  "  ar- 
rangements**; and  those  arrangements 
are  effected  elsewhere  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  couTention. 

—  To  make  such  "  arrangements  "  is 
in  fact  the  real  purpose  of  these  conven- 
tions. '  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bluff  and 
brag,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  skil- 
ful manoeuvring;  there  is  a  compromis- 
ing of  interests;  an  understanding 
brought  about  as  to  what  shall  be  done  if 
one  man  is  nominated,  and  what  if  an- 
other. And  this  important  part  of  the 
business  is  controlled  quite  as  much  by 
persons  who  are  present,  but  not  as  del- 
egates, as  by  the  delegates  themselves. 
In  past  days  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  and  Mr. 
Dean  Richmond  had  perhaps  quite  as  po- 
tent a  voice  in  such  affairs  when  they 
were  not  delegates  as  when  they  were; 
and  what  they  did  say  was  not,  it  is  sus- 
pected, entirely  confined  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  the  parties  of 
which  they  were  such  very  influential 
members,  or  to  the  ability  of  the  candi- 
dates whose  conflicting  "claims"  they 
were  called  upon  to  reconcile.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  seems  to  be  not  who, 
in  Dogberry's  phrase,  is  "  the  most  sense- 
less and  fit  man  "  for  the  office  that  is  to 
be  filled,  but  what  set  of  men  shall  cap- 
ture the  party  and  use  its  organization 
for  their  benefit.  Of  course  this  brings 
about  a  struggle  within  the  party  which 
is  inferior  in  its  proportions  and  in  its  se- 
verity only  to  the  struggle  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  between.-the  two  j 
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parties  themselres.  It  can  hardly  be  as- 
serted with  safety  that  the  highest  fonn 
of  patriotism  is  to  be  detected  in  the  ma- 
ncBuvres  of  a  party  nominating  oonven- 
tion« 

.  —  Akd  certainly  no  one,  not  even  an 
ignorant  and  disinterested  bat  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  could  be  more  puzzled 
and  astonished  at  one  of  these  conven- 
tions than  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
eould  they  arise  from  their  graves  and  be 
present  at  one  of  them.  No  snch  politi- 
cal machinery  entered  into  their  calcula- 
tions when  they  prescribed  the  manner  of 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  indeed  could  have  been  further 
from  their  minds;  nothing  more  opposed 
to  their  notions  of  the  proper  mode  of 
sdecting  candidates  for  that  great  office. 
They  contemplated,  and  devised,  the 
election  of  a  small  body  of  men,  eminent 
for  their  abilities  and  their  character,  to 
whom  should  be,  in  good  faith,  commit- 
ted the  task  of  choosing  the  man  who  in 
their  judgment  should  be  the  fittest  for 
the  firot  executive  office  in  the  country. 
The  scheme  was  a  good  one,  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  out.  It  could  not.  We 
all  know  how  it  failed,  and  how  th^  Presi- 
dential canvass  came  to  be  a  purely  per- 
sonal one,  and  the  electoral  college  to  be 
a  mere  cumbrous  contrivance  for  the 
registering  of  party  votes  given  for  indi- 
viduals. But  even  more  than  by  the 
breaking  of  their  machine  would  they 
be  astonished  by  the  results  of  that  ca- 
tastrophe. The  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  political  affairs  -is  not  the 
least  imiHressive  part  of  our  development 
within  the  century.  Whether  it  may  be 
rightly  termed  progress  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  doubtful ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  so  regarded  by  the 
venerated  men  whom  we  have  supposed 
to  return  among  us  to  observe  the  politi- 
cal manners  and  customs  of  their  bqo- 
cessors — ^we  cannot  say  their  posterity; 
for  emigration  which  they  did  not  fore- 
see, and  a  kind  of  naturalization  at  which 
they  would  have  shuddered,  have  placed 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  millions 
to  whom  they  are  but  vague  and  misty 
names. 

—  Tbb  Centennial  Exhibition  was 
hardly  well  opened  before  there  began  to 
be  indications  that  it  would  fail  to  at- 


tract the  great  throng  of  people  which  it 
was  expected  to  gather  together  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  number  of  visitors  thus 
far  has  been  hardly  more  than  one-half 
of  that  required  to  make  the  Exhibition 
pay;  and  Mr.  Thomas  felt  obliged  at  an 
early  date  to  withdraw  his  orchestra, 
which  went  to  Philadelphia  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Centennial  As- 
sociation, because  he  saw  reason  to  fear 
that  his  great  expenses  would  not  be  met, 
and  on  asking  guarantees  was  refused. 
True  the  matter  was  ** arranged,''  and 
he  went  back.  True  also,  the  deficiency 
in  the  receipts  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  Mr.  Thomas's  determination  to  per- 
form only  good  music,  as  his  wont  is, 
while  the  managers  wished  him  to  give 
something  "lighter,"  and  more  "popu- 
lar" ;  that  is,  not  so  good—"  Yankee  Doo- 
dle," Strauss  waltzes,  and  airs  from  the 
"Grande  Duchesse"  and  "La  Belle 
H61Sne."  But  still  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  the  "  bottom  fact "  still  remains 
that  the  attendance  at  the  concerts  did 
not' pay  the  expenses.  And  his  return, 
and  his  consent  to  play  "  popular  airs," 
did  not  effect  the  required  enlargement 
of  his  audiences.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  would.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  managers  who  gave  such 
concerts  at  New  York,  with  Offenbach 
himself  as  conductor,  did  not  warrant  a 
favorable  conclusion.  That  enterprise 
was  a  failure,  of  which  the  cause  was 
simply  that  there  are  not  enough  people 
willing  to  pay  half  a  dollar  for  such  con- 
certs to  cover  the  great  expense  of  giv- 
ing them  every  evening.  Now  in  Phila- 
delphia there  is  to  be  added  to  the  price 
of  admission  the  cost  of  going  to  and  re- 
tumhig  from  the  concert,  which  is  half  a 
dollar  for  each  person.  And  this  is  a 
very  important  point  with  regard  to  the 
whole  Exhibition.  The  expense  of  get- 
ting to  it,  and  other  expenses  involved  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  visit  to  it,  are 
so  great  that  with  the  present  general* 
lack  of  money,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
there  are  people  able  and  willing  to  in- 
cur them,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  even 
approach  the  estimates  upon  which  the 
managers  of  the  Centennial  based  their 
great  enterprise.  This  is  to  be  deplored ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  very 
o<msiderable  number  of  our  people  could 
visit  the  great  exhibition  of  the  world's 
industrial  produo^^^  i^ch  a  way  as  to 
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appreciate  at  its  f  cQl  signiflcknce  what  is 
to  be  Been  there,  the  result  would  be 
profitable  instruction  that  would  bring 
forth  good  fruit  hereafter.  We  should 
as  a  people  receire  some  lessons  that 
would  on  the  one  hand  diminish  our 
somewhat  overweening  self-confidence, 
and  on  the  other  stimulate  and  Mioonr- 
age  us  to  intelligent  exertion.  We  shall 
incur  the  wrath  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  Citj  of  Brotherly  Love  by  saying  that 
it  is  in  some  respects  to  be  regretted  that 
if  there  was  to  be  such  an  exhibition 
here,  it  should  have  been  at  Philadelphia. 
That  some  celebration  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  was  eminently  proper, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that  that  celebra- 
tion should  take  the  form  of  a  great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world's  industry  does  not  seem 
so  proper.  Philadelphia  is  not  the  political 
capital  of  the  country,  nor  its  literary 
capital,  nor  its  commercial  centre.  It 
is  the  most  eminently  respectable  city  in 
the  country— of  its  size;  a  qualification 
Which  may  save  us  from  the  wrath  of 
Boston,  its  rival  in  that  respect.  But  it 
is  not  the  place  for  an  exhibition  depen- 
dent for  its  success  upon  a  great  influx 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
It  is  comparatively  unknown  to  ihe 
world  at  large,  and  it  is  out  of  the  way. 
We  are  sure  that  we  are  only  giving  a 
very  general  thought  expression  when 
we  say  that  one  very  important  part  of 
the  design  of  this  Centennial  Exhibition 
was  to  make  Philadelphia  better  known, 
and  to  benefit  it  commercially.  And  if 
it  should  be  successful  in  this  respect,  it 
will  have  effected  a  good  object,  and  one 
at  the  attainment  of  which  we  shall  all 
rejoice.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
such  projects  are  apt  to  fail.  Commer- 
cial success  is  the  result^  not  of  direct 
effort,  but  of  natural  advantages.  This 
Philadelphia  people  are  very  slow  to  see. 
They  are  apt  to  think  that  if  only  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  could  be  done, 
Philadelphia  could  be  made  to  rival  New 
York  as  a  place  in  which  to  push  one's 
fortune.  Some  years  ago  the  Nebulous 
Person  had  occasion  to  meet  a  Philadel- 
phia merchant  by  appointment  at  one  of 
the  great  New  York  hotels.  As  the  two 
sat  in  the  gentlemen's  parlor  and  saw 
the  throngs  in  the  passageways  and  had 
glimpses  of  the  glaring  splendor  of  the 
house,  the  Philadelphian  broke  out  of  a 


minute's  musing,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  I  wish  we  had  such  a  hotel  as  this  in 
Philadelphia,  to  bring  buyers  there." 
The-obvious  truth  of  the  case  was  invisi- 
ble to  him.  Buyers  did  not  come  to 
New  York  because  of  the  hotels;  but 
the  hotels  were  required  and  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  buyers  that  would  come 
there  whether  or  no.  We  fear  that  a 
great  exhibition,  no  more  than  a  great 
hotel,  will  satisfy  the  uneasy  Philadel- 
phian longing  that  this  man  so  naifly 
expressed.  But  let  not  Philadelphia  in 
that  case  be  cast  down.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  greater  diffusion  of  real  comfort 
and  respectability  within  its  widely  ex- 
tended limits  than  there  is  in  any  other 
city  "on  this  continent";  and  with  that 
great  distinction  it  might  surely  be  con- 
tent. For  that,  New  York  might  well 
be  willing  to  exchange,  some  of  its  glare, 
its  glitter,  its  bustle,  and  its  gold. 
Philadelphia  is  a  much  better  place  to 
be  bom  in  and  to  live  in;  and  in  histori- 
cal associations  Boston  is  its  only  rival. 

—  Aim  after  all  this  celebration  of  an- 
niversary days  is  not  quite  easy  to  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  reason;  al- 
though it  must  be  said  that  if  we  were 
to  insist  upon  a  conformity  to  reason  in 
all  our  observances,  we  should  Soon  di- 
minish their  number  ^ greatly.  But  this 
making  a  feU  of  birthdays,  and  our  mer- 
ry-making at  Christmas:  is  it  not  some- 
what incongruous  with  the  fact  that 
such  periods  always  mark  losses;  losses 
of  a  part  of  our  lives,  and  with  that  loss 
80  frequently  the  loss  of  a  part  of  our 
family  or  of  our  circle  of  near  friends  ? 
On  this  day  I  have  one  year  less  to  live 
than  I  had  at  the  same  time  last  year: 
why  should  I  be  congratulated  therefor  ? 
Christmas  is  here  I  Yes;  but  some  one 
who  was  with  us  on  a  previous  Christmas 
is  not  here.  Is  not  the  soneow  of  that 
memory  more  to  me  than  the  regular 
rejoicings  which  pertain  to  Christmas, 
which  is  always  sure  to  come?  For 
reasons  like  this  the  Nebulous  Per- 
son has  never  been  able,  since  he  could 
write  himself  man,  to  feel  other  than  the 
saddest  sinking  of  heart  on  anniversa- 
ries. Fortunate  for  the  cheer  of  the 
world  that  there  are  few  like  him.  He 
thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  peculiar; 
but  not  long  ago  he  read  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  the  same  feeling  in  ^passage  of 
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SoQthey^s  letters  which  he  cannot  just 
now  refer  to— Southey,  most  cheerful 
and  serene  of  men  !  And  here  is  Walter 
Savage  Landor's  expression  of  the  same 
feeling  in  a  passage  of  his  ever  delight- 
ful *' Pericles  and  Aspasia."  It  is  in  a 
letter  to  the  beautiful  A^Msia:  '*We 
hare  kept  your  birthday,  Aspasia  !  On 
these  oocasioQS  I  am  reluctant  to  write 
anything.  Politeness,  and  I  think  hu- 
manity, should  always  check  the  precipi- 
tancy of  congratulations.  Nobody  is 
felicitated  on  losing.  Even  the  loss  of 
a  bracelet  or  a  tiara  is  deemed  no  subject 
for  merriment  or  alertness  in  our  friends 
and  followers.  Surely,  then,  the  mark- 
ed and  registered  loss  of  an  irreparable 
year,  the  loss  of  a  limb  of  life,  ought  to 
excite  far  other  sensations.**  And  to 
come  down  to  our  own  day  and  our  own 
tone  and  temper  of  mind,  even  Rhoda 
Broughton,  who  expresses  the  latter  so 
well,  and  who  although  she  is  not  the 
mere  shallow  *'  emotionalist  **that  some 
people  would  make  her  out  to  be,  is  yet 
not  an  embodiment  of  the  gravest 
thought— «ven  she,  English  to  the  tips  of 
her  fingers,  declares  that  she  has  but  a 
small  opinion  of  Christmas  as  a  time  of 
jollity.  Solemn,  she  says,  and  even 
blessed  if  you  will;  but  no,  not  jovial. 
And  then— it  is  in  *'  Nancy  "— «he  goes 
on :  *'  For  myself,  I  have  but  small  opin- 
ion of  Christmas  as  a  time  of  jollity. 
Solemn,  blessed,  if  you  will — but  no,  not 
jovial.  At  no  time  do  the  dead  so  cUun- 
or  to  be  remembered.  Even  those  that 
went  a  long  time  ago,  the  regret  for 
whose  departure  has  sc^ed  down  to  a 
tender,  almost  pleasant  pain,  whom  at 
other  times  we  go  nigh  to  forget— even 
they  cry  out  loud,  *  Think  of  us  I  *  Fes- 
tivity !  jollity  1  n&ver  I  I  have  paid  my 
bills,  and  there  are  no  gaps  among  my 
people.  Sometimes  I  tremble  when  I 
think  how  many  we  are;  one  of  us  must 
go  soon.**  This  coincidence  of  feelr 
ing  in  regard  to  anniversaries  be- 
tween three  such  differing  minds  as 
Southey's,  LandoPs,  and  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton's  is  noteworthy,  and  shows  that 
there  must  be  much  more  of  it  than 
a  conformity  to  custom  allows  to  ap- 
pear. But  finally  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  such  reflections  do  not  pertain  to 
national  holidays.  A  nation,  although  a 
corporation,  is  not  an  individual;  it 
does  not  measure  its  life  as  a  man  mea- 


sures his;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  this 
year  that  it  was  last  year;  it  has  no  heart 
to  be  wrung;  it  has  no  memory.  The 
people  who  form  the  nation  at  one  time 
look  back  and  sympathise  with  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  those  who  formed  it 
in  another;  they  take  pride  in  their  his- 
tory and  glory  in  their  greatness.  But 
there  is  no  metaphor  that  will  give  to  a 
nation  a  man's  soul,  that  may  be  wrung 
with  grief  and  clouded  with  gloomy  mem- 
ories. Therefore  we  may  all  of  us,  no 
matter  what  our  anniversary  feeling,  re- 
joice in  our  centennial. 

—  Thb  readers  of  <*  The  Galaxy  "  may 
thank  their  stars  (and  by  the  way  the 
readers  of  "  The  Galaxy  "  always  have 
stars  to  thank)  that  they  have  any  <*  Gal- 
axy "  at  all  this  montJi,  for  the  maga- 
zine was  edited,  made  up,  partly  writ- 
ten, and  wholly  set  in  type  and  print- 
ed during  what  in  the  cant  of  an  old 
weather-monger  of  past  days  is  called  a 
"  heated  term."  When  weather  is  so  hot 
as  it  was  in  the  last  fortnight  of  Juno 
the  Nebulous  Person,  shadowy  and  in- 
substantial although  he  be,  firmly  be- 
lieves that  perfect  sanity  dictates  perfect 
rest.  At  such  times  the  world  ought  to 
sit  still  in  the  costume  of  Huis  Breit- 
man's  meermaiden,  and  devote  itself  to 
iced  waters  and  fans.  The  idea  of  doing 
anything  under  such  circumstances  must 
certainly  have  originated  in  the  brain  of 
a  salamander.  Ail  man's  energies  are 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  perspiring  with 
pn^riety.  As  to  literature,  it  would  seem 
as  if  ideas,  if  not  the  type  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  would  melt  down — ^run  to- 
gether and  be  served  out  in  a  ladle,  like 
soup  or  melted  lead.  But  seriously,  there 
are  no  people  under  the  blazing  canopy  of 
heaven  who  would  think  of  going  on 
with  their  w(n*k  as  usual  in  such  torrid 
temperature,  except  Americans.  If  they 
— ^the  other  peoples— don't  stop  work 
altogether  under  such  circumstances,  thoy 
at  least  stop  it  during  the  hotter  part  of 
the  day.  They  rise  early  and  work 
before  sunrise;  they  do  little  or  nothing 
after  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; they  sleep  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  work  again  in  the  evening.  But 
we,  inheriting  our  business  habits  with 
our  other  fashions  from  England  and  the 
peoples  of  northern  continental  Europe, 
where  such  heats  as  ours  are  absolutely 
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unknown,  and  sticking  to  them  with  our 
national  pertinacitj,  and,  moreover, 
uniting  to  them  oar  furious  *'  go,*'  toil 
through  ouTi  fiery  summers  at  the  verj 
same  hours  and  in  the  very  same  way  in 
which  we  do  our  work  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  our  brief  spring.  Our  very  masons 
and  carpenters  work  through  the  summer 
day  from  eight  to,  twelve,  and  from  one 
to  five,  with  the  sun  blazing  down  upon 
them,  doing  thus  because  it  always  has 
been  done.  And  so  with  other  artisans 
and  laborers.  The  consequence  is  that 
our  summer  newspapers  publish  daOy 
lists  of  men  "prostrated  by  the  heat." 
Common  sense  would  teach  us  to  change 
all  this— to  conform  ourselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,  or, 
in  Darwinian  phrase,  to  strive  to  "  har- 
monize with  the  environment.*'  It  would 
be  common-sensible  to  have  the  hours  of 
work,  at  least  of  manual  work,  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  first  of  September 
begin  very  much  earlier  than  in  the  other 
months;  to  have  a  long  interval,  one  of 
four  or  five  hours  at  least,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  with  a  resumption  of  work 
in  the  afternoon.  The  interval  would  be 
devoted,  of  course,  to  dinner,  rest,  and 
sleep;  and  both  work  and  res^  would,  by 
such  an  arrangement,  be  much  the  bet- 
ter. There  is  little  hope,  however,  of  any 
such  adaptation  of  life  and  of  manners 
and  customs  to  climate.  We  are  too 
strongly  bound  up  in  old  habits.  But 
the  amount  of  suifering  borne  by  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
during  their  summer  work  is  so  great 
that  the  question  of  their  relief  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
and  should  make  any  suggestion  welcome. 

—  A  GOOD  joke  is  a  good  thing;  but  a 
part  of  its  goodness  is  its  unexpectedness, 
its  coming  in  as  a  part  of  something  else 
that  may  be  indeed  quite  serious.  There 
is  hardly  anything  more  truly  depress- 
ing to  the  sane  mind  than  a  book  of 
jests,  except  perhaps  the  humorous  col* 


umn  in  our  newspapers.  The  wit  of 
their  paragraphs  is  enough  to  set  one 
to  reading  the  Westminster  Catechism 
for  the  sake  of  finding  something  reaUy 
inspiring.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  diurnal  brilliancy  which  we 
find  at  the  top  of  the  funny  column  in  a 
•*  metropolitan  "  newspaper.  It  is  apro- 
pos of  the  Presidentia]  nominations:  "  It 
may  be  that  George  Francis  Train  is  the 
great  unknown.  Perhaps  somebody  will 
pull  the  plug  out  of  him  next  month, 
and  then  we'll  all  know."  Could  pun- 
gent wit  and  decorum  be  more  happily 
united  than  in  this  corruscation?  Yes, 
for  is  it  not  surpassed  by  the  following, 
which  we  find  in  a  similar  quarter:  "  A 
combination  of  laudanum  and  express 
train  has  relieved  a  Jerseyman  from  all 
further  trouble  about  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  debt."  But  what  is  a  man 
to  do  who  undertakes  to  grind  out  or  to 
find  out  his  column  of  jokes  daily?  It 
would  be  well  for  some — shall  we  say  for 
most?— of  our  newspaper  funny  men  to 
heed  the  counsel  of  that  admirable  old 
wit,  Thomas  Fuller,  who  says,  "It  is 
good  to  make  a  jest,  but  not  to  make  a 
trade  of  jesting."  But  one  of  our  rural 
"contemporaries  '*  says  something  apro- 
pos of  the  political  canvass  which  has  in  it 
a  fine  touch  of  real  humor.  It  tells  how  an 
eminent  physician  says  that  one  of  the 
most  eflicient  chest  protectors  to  persons 
unexpectedly  exposed  to  cold,  is  two 
newspapers  folded  inside  the  waistcoat. 
This  indeed  is  true,  as  any  one  will  find 
by  spreading  over  the  body  even  a  single 
newspaper  as  a  coverlid.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  "  You  should  take  the 
precaution  not  to  get  a  Democratic  and 
a  Republican  newspaper  during  a  heated 
political  contest,  as  there  is  generally  a 
coolness  between  them."  That  is  a  pun 
worth  making;  one  in  which  there  is  not 
only  a  laughable  play  upon  words,  but 
a  suggestive  play  of  thought.  One  such 
joke  as  that  in  a  week  is  worth  the  daily 
funny  column  ten  times  orer. 
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rriHE  Federtl  movement  to  Bull  Run 
JL  was  one  made  by  the  military 
commander  in  yiolence  to  his  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  in  deference  to  the 
incessant  demands  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  press,  calling  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Confederate  forces.  It  might 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  lesson 
of  that  defeat,  almost  terminating  in 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  capital, 
would  have,  been  remembered  by  the 
Executive  and  other  high  civil  func- 
tionaries at  Washington,  and  have  in- 
duced them  then  to  leave  the  Qeneral- 
in-Chief  unfettered  and  unembarrassed 
in  the  formation  and  execution  of  hi9 
purely  military  plans  of  campaign,  as 
necessity  compelled  them  to  do  at  a 
later  period  of  the  war. 

General  HcClellan  had  scarcely 
brought  order  out  of  the  demorali^ 
and  chaotic  masses  that  fled  defeated 
from  Bull  Run  to  the  national  capital, 
and  bad  barely  placed  Washington  in  a 
condition  of  safety  from  assault,  when 
President  Lincoln,  yielding  to  influ- 
ences and  persons  wholly  unmilitary, 
began  a  course  of  systematic  interfer- 
ence with  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
the  General  which  in  the  end  rendered 
success  hardly  probable. 

Forgetting  the  premature  advance 
of  McDoweirs  forces,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  rout  of  Bull  Run,  McClel- 

*  Another  articU  of  the  teriet  written  on  the 
neith  hM  been  lecelTed  tlnee  the  deeth  of  Gen- 
cnl  Ciuter,  and  wOl  appear  In  the  next  nnmberof 
•«TheOalazj.**— Editob  Qalazt. 


Ian  was  urged  early  in  the  fall  of  1801, 
with  Bull  Run  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  to  put  his  army  in  motion  and 
to  advance  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy's 
position  near  Manassas.  Although 
fully  satisfied  with  the  progress  made 
in  organizing  and  equipping  his  army 
in  view  of  future  operations,  McClellan 
felt  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  to 
hurl  his  untried  divisions  against  a . 
powerful  enemy  ably  commanded  and 
in  chosen  position. 

OnFebruaryS,  18G2,  alluding  to  this 
point,  McClellan  stated  in  a  letter  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but 
intended  for  the  President:  "Many 
weeks — ^I  may  say  montlis — ago,  this 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  fully  in  con- 
dition to  repel  any  attack,  but  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  that  and  the 
efficiency  required  to  enable  troops  to 
attack  successfully  an  army  elated  by 
victory  and  intrenched  in  a  p<Mition 
long  since  selected,  studied,  and  forti- 
fied." In  describing  the  situation  at 
and  about  Washington,  when  called  to 
command  after  the  defeat  of  the  Fede- 
ral forces  at  6ull  Run,  he  stated  in  the 
same  connection,  that  he  found  no 
army  to  command;  a  mere  collection 
of  regiments  convening  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw, 
others  dispirited  by  the  recent  defeat. 

'*  Nothing  of  any  consequence  had 
been  done  to  secure  the  southern  ap- 
proaches to  the  capital  by  means  of 
defensive  works.    Nothing  whatever 
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had  been  undertaken  to  defend  the 
avenues  to  the  city,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Potomac."  *'  Tlie  troops  were 
not  only  undisciplined,  undrilled,  and 
dispirited ;  they  were  not  even  placed 
in  military  positions;  the  city  was  al- 
most in  condition  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  dash  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry." 

In  contrast  with  this  helpless  condi* 
tion,  he  then  alludes  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  under  his  direction  at 
the  date  of  his  writing  (February  8, 
1862) :  ^  ^  The  capital  is  secure  against 
attack;  the  extensive  fortifications 
erected  by  the  labor  of  our  troops  en- 
able a  small  garrison  to  hold  it  against 
a  numerous  army;  tlie  enemy  have 
been  held  in  check";  and,  ^*I  have 
now  under  my  command  a  well-drilled 
and  reliable  army,  to  which  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  maybe  confident- 
ly committed;  this  army  is  young  and 
untried  in  battle,  but  it  is  animated 
by  the  highest  spirit,  and  is  capable  of 
great  deeds."  *'I  have  ever  regarded 
our  true  policy  as  being  that  of  fully 
preparing  ourselves,  and  then  seeking 
for  the  most  decisive  results.  I  do 
^not  wish  to  waste  life  in  useless  bat- 
tles." 

If  this  last  rule  had  been  adhered  to 
at  a  later  period  of  the  wJEir,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  North  and  the  South 
could  have  been  terminated  without 
loss  of  time,  and  saved  to  both  con- 
testants the  loss  of  thousands  of  the 
nation's  bravest  sons. 

Within  a  short  time  after  assuming 
the  responsible  duties  of  General-in* 
Chief,  McClellan  submitted  first  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  afterward  to  the 
President,  a  plan  of  the  campaign  to 
be  executed  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. This  plan  involved  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
about  Washington  to  an  attack  upon 
Richmond  by  the  lower  Chesapeake. 
The  President,  after  hearing  the  move- 
ment described  by  McClellan,  disap- 
proved the  proposed  plan. 

Step  by  step  the  President,  impelled 
largely  no  doubt  by  his  $oi  dUant  mili- 
tary advisers,  began  the  adoption  of 
measures  looking  to  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  various  armies  of   the 


Union,  which  in  themselves  were  so 
important  and  so  strictly  military  in 
character,  as  should  never  have  re- 
ceived Executive  sanction  without  not 
only  the  knowledge,  but  the  approval 
of  the  General-in-Chief, 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  war,  after  the  disas- 
trous results  of  unprofessional  inter- 
ference had  been  time  and  again  set 
forth,  even  the  President  would  not 
have  dared  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty of  usurping  the  duties  which  clear- 
ly belong  to  the  general  commanding 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

Without  previous  consultation  with 
General  McClellan,  at  that  date  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  with  headquarters  with- 
in a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion,  the  President  startled 
the  country  by  issuing  the  following 
order: 

EzKCxmrz  Maxsioit,  ) 

Washdcgtos.  D.  C.,  Janiuiy  27, 18G2.  f 

FKaldent*!  Oenenl  Order  No.  1. 

Ordered  :  That  the  23d  day  of  Febraary,  1969; 
be  the  day.  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Insurgent  forces; 

That  especially 

The  Army  at  and  abont  Fortress  Monroe^ 

The  Anny  of  the  Potomac, 

The  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 

The  Army  near  Mumfordsville,  Eentncky, 

The  Army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 

And  a  naval  force  in  the  Golf  of  Mezleo^  be 
reedy  to  move  on  that  day ; 

That  an  other  forces,  both  land  and  narsl,  with 
their  respectiTe  commanders,  obey  existing  o^ 
ders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  additional 
orders  when  duly  given ; 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  sU 
their  subordinates,  and  the  QeneraMn-Chief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of 
land  and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to 
their  stria  and  ftaU  responsibUities  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order. 

(Signed)  Abbabax  Lcroour. 

This  order  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  many  wise  productions  from  the 
pen  of  President  Lincoln.  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  however,  from  an 
unmilitary  man  anxious  and  zealous 
to  perform  a  military  act,  forgetting  • 
that  it  required  in  its  inception  and 
execution  the  highest  professional 
ability  and  training  known  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  While  according  to 
the  Presid^|e^(most  patriotic  im- 
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pulses,  and  the  purest  and  most  un- 
selfish of  motives,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  aside  from  the  impracticability  of 
its  execution,  General  War  Order  No.  1 
was  issued  in  terms  not  unlike  the  order 
of  the  literary  partenu  who,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  library,  directed  the 
bookseller  to  fill  certain  shelves  with 
books  bound  in  green,  others  in  red^ 
still  others  in  blue,  and  so  on;  until  all 
the  shelves  should  be  filled. 

On  the  81st  of  the  same  month  the 
order  already  alluded  to  was  followed 
by  the 
p]retldeDt*f  Spedal  War  Order  Ko.  1. 

Ordered:  That  all  dlepocable  force  of  tlie 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for 
.  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  Into  an 
expedition  for  the  Immediate  object  of  seizing 
and  oocapyittg  a  point  upon  the  lalhoad  sontli- 
westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, all  details  to  be  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  expedition  to  moTO 
before  or  on  the  SSd  day  of  Febmaiy  next 

(Signed)  Abbahax  Lorcour. 

The  mischievous  effect  of  this  order 
was  not  that  iU  required  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  en- 
emy, but  that  it  designated  a  line  of 
operations  And  rendered  necessary  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  campaign  to 
which  the  general  who  was  to  lead  the 
tJnion  forces  to  battle  was  strongly 
opposed.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent's order  practically  disregarded 
and  set  aside  the  plan  of  campaign 
submitted  by  General  McClellan,  an4 
substituted  therefor  one  to  which  he 
was  strongly  opposed.  McClellan  at 
once  sought  an  interview  with  the 
President,  and  requested  permission  to 
state  formally  in  writing  his  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
President  and  his  reason  for  preferring 
the  plan  originally  submitted  by  him. 
This  request  was  granted;  but  before 
receiving  McClellan*s  letter  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  the  following  note: 

ExEcuiiik  MAirtioir,  I 

WASHDroTox,  D.  C,  February  8, 1BSL  ) 
M^ior^Generat  MeCUOan, 

Mr  Deam  Sm :  Yon  and  I  have  distinct  and 
dltferent  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac;  yonrt  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, np  the  Bappahannocic  to  Urbane,  "and 
.across  to  the  terminns  of  tberaltraadontheTork 
rtrer;  mine  to  more  directly  to  a  point  on  the  rail- 
load  southwest  of  Vanassas.  If  you  will  give  me 
satiaftetory  answer*  to  the  following  questions,  I 


1st  Does  not  you  plan  fuTolve  a  greatly 
larger  expendltnre  of  time  and  moMjf  than  minef 

id.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  r 

8d.  Wherein  is  a  Tlctoryiiior«Mft(a62f  by  your 
plan  than  mine  r 

4tli.  In  fact,  would'  it  not  be  /!m#  valuable  In 
this,  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy^s  communications,  while  mine  would  f 

6th.   In  case  of  a  disaster,  would  not  o  retreat 
be  mote  dUBcnlt  by  your  plan  than  mine  t 
Yours  truly, 

ABBAHAy  Loroour. 

To  this  letter  McClellan  replied  in  a 
letter  of  same  date,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  also 
pointed  out  the  impracticability  of  the 
President's  General  War  Order  No.  1, 
by  showing  that  most  of  the  forces 
therein  referred  to  were  not  in  condi- 
tion to  move.  In  replying  to  the  in- 
terrogatories submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  note  already  quoted.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  discussed  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  likely  to  re- 
sult from  a  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  against  the  intrenched 
position  of  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  as 
proposed  by  the  President's  plan.  In 
replying  to  the  fourth  Inquiry  contain- 
ed in  the  President's  note,  McClellan 
wrote: 

I  fnUy  realixe  that  19  all  projects  offered,  time 
will  probably  be  the  most  Taluable  consideration. 
It  Is  my  decided  opinion  that  in  this  point  of 
view  the  second  plan  (McClellan*s]  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  possible,  nay,  highly  probable, 
that  the  weather  and  state  of  the  roads  may  be 
such  as  to  delay  the  direct  moTement  fhxn  Wash- 
ington, with  iu  unsatlifactoiy  results  and  great 
risks,  far  beyond  the  time  required  to  oomplete 
the  second  plan.  In  the  flret  case  we  can  Ax  no 
definite  time  for  an  adrance.  The  roads  haTs 
gone  from  bad  to  worse ;  nothing  hke  their  pres- 
ent condition  has  erer  been  known  hers  before ; 
they  are  impassable  at  present.  We  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  It  Is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  can  beat  them  at  Manassas.  On 
the  other  line,  I  regard  success  as  certain  by  all 
the  chances  of  war.  We  demoraHie  the  enemy 
by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  prepared  position 
for  one  we  have  chosen.  In  which  all  Isinonrfa* 
vor,  and  where  success  must  produce  immense 
results.  My  Judgment  as  a  g«Mral  is  clearly  in 
faror  of  this  project  Nothing  is  certain  In  war, 
but  an  tlie  chances  are  in  faror  of  this  morement 
So  much  am  I  In  faror  of  the  southern  line  of  op- 
erations, that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from  Fort 
Monroe  as  a  base— as  a  certain  though  less  bril- 
liant movement  than  that  from  Urbana— to  an  at- 
tack upon  Manassas. 

As  to  the  comparative  Talue  of  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  two  proposed 
nUns.  McClellan  replied 
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dent  in  regard  to  the  results  which 
would  follow  a  success  at  Manassas,  by 
showing  that 

Thete  remlu  would  be  confined  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  field  of  battle,  the  eradiation  of  the 
line  of  the  npper  Potomac  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  the  victory.  Important  results,  it 
is  tme,  bat  not  decisive  of  the  war,  nor  securiqg 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy^s  main  armyt  for  he 
could  fall  back  upon  other  positions  and  fight  us 
again  and  again,  should  the  condition  of  his 
troops  permit.  If  he  Is  in  no  condition  to  fight 
us  again  out  of  range  of  the  intrenchroents  at 
mchmond,  we  would  find  It  a  very  difficult  and 
tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for  he 
would  destroy  his  railroad  bridges,  and  otherwise 
impede  our  progress  through  a  region  where  the 
roods  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  forced  at  last  to  change  the 
whole  theatre  of  war  or  to  seek  a  shorter  land 
route  to  Richmond  [Compare  this  prediction  with 
what  was  actually  done  before  Richmdnd  finally 
fell.— G.  A.  C],  with  a  smaller  available  force, 
and  at  an  expenditure  of  much  more  time  than 
were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at  once.  We 
-would  also  have  forced  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  perfect  his  defensive  measures  at 
the  very  points  where  tt  it  desirable  to  strike  him 
wlien  least  prepared. 

Hie  second  base  of  operations  available  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  is  that  of  the  lower  Ches* 
apeake  bay,  which  affords  the  shortest  possible 
land  route  to  Richmond,  and  strikes  directly  at 
the  heart  of  t^  enemy^s  power  in  the  east. 

The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

The  conntiy  now  alluded  to  Is  much  more  fa> 
Torable  for  offensive  operations  than  that  in  fkont 
of  Washington  (which  is  very  unf^vecable),  much 
more  level,  more  cleared  land,  the  woods  less 
dense,  the  soil  more  sandy,  the  spring  some  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier.  A  movement  in  force  on 
that  line  obliges  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  in- 
trenched position  at  Manassas,  in  order  to  hasten 
to  cover  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  Be  must  do 
thia;  for  should  he  permit  us  to  occupy  Rich- 
mond his  destruction  can  be  averted  only  by  en- 
tirely defeating  us  in  a  battle  In  which  he  must 
be  the  assailant.  This  movement,  if  sucoessftal, 
gives  us  the  capital,  the  communications,  the  sup- 
plies of  the  rebels ;  Norfolk  would  faU ;  aO  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  would  be  ours  \  all  Vir> 
ginia  would  be  in  our  power,  and  the  enemy 
forced  to  abandon  Tennessee  and  Korth  Carolina. 
The  alternative  presented  to  the  enemy  would  be 
to  beat  us  in  a  position  sdeeted  by  ourselves* 
disperse,  or  psss  beneath  the  Candlne  Forks. 

Should  we  be  beaten  In  a  battle,  we  have  a  per- 
fectly secure  retreat  down  the  Peninsula  upon 
Fort  Honroe,  with  our  fianks  perfectly  covered 
by  the  fieet.  During  the  whole  movement  our 
left  flank  is  covered  by  the  water;  our  right  Is  se- 
cure, for  the  reason  that  the  enemy  Is  too  distant 
to  reach  us  In  time ;  he  can  only  oppose  na  in 
front ;  we  bring  oor  fieet  Into  fhU  pley. 

After  a  successful  battle  our  position  would  be, 
Bumside  forming  our  left,  Norfolk  held  securely, 
our  centre  connecting  Bumside  with.Baell,  both 
by  Raldsh  and  Lynchburg,  Budl  in  Eastern 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  Halleck  at 
Nashville  and  Memphis^       » 

The  next  movement  woold  be  to  connect  with 


Sbennan  on  the  left,*  by  reducing  Wilmington  and 
Charleston;  to  advance  oor  centre  into  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  push  BueU  either  to- 
ward Montgomery,  or  to  unite  with  the  main 
army  in  Georgia,  to  throw  Ilalleck  southwaid  to 
meet  the  naval  expedition  ftom  New  Orleans. 

We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  reduce,  at 
oor  leisure,  all  the  southern  seaporU ;  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  of  communication;  to  use  the 
great  outlet  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  reestablish  our 
Government  and  -arms  in  Arkansas,  Lonbiana, 
and  Texas;  to  force  the  slaves  to  bbor  for  our 
subsistence,  Instead  of  that  of  the  rebels ;  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  foreign  interference.  .Such  is  the 
object  lever  had  in  view ;  this  Is  the  general  plan 
which  I  hope  to  accomplish. 

For  many  long  months  I  have  labored  to  pro- 
pare  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  play  Its  part  in 
the  progrsoune ;  from  the  digr  wheni  was  placsd 
iii  command  of  all  our  armies,  I  have  exerted  my- 
self to  place  all^he  other  armies  In  sudi  a  condi- 
tion that  they  too  could  perform  their  allotted  du- 
ties. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  operate  from  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  the  point  of  landing  which 
promises  the  most  brilliant  results  Is  Urbana,  on 
the  lower  Rappahannock.  Tliis  point  is  easily 
reached  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught ;  it  is  neither 
occupied  nor  observed  by  the  enemy ;  it  is  but  one 
march  fhmi  West  Point,  the  key  of  that  region, 
and  thence  but  two  marches  to  Richmond.  A 
rapid  movement  from  Urbana  would  probably  cut 
off  Magruder  In  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  ua  to 
occupy  Richmond  before  It  could  be  strongly  re- 
inforced. Should  we  fail  in  that,  we  could,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  navy,  cross  the  James  and 
show  ourseh-esin  rear  of  Richmond,  thus  forctug 
the  enemy  to  come  out  and  attack  us,  for  his  po- 
sition would  be  untenable  with  us  on  the  soutbem 
bank  of  the  river. 

Should  circumstances  render  It  not  advisable  to 
land  at  Urbana,  wt  can  use  Mob  Jack  bay— or  the 
worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort 
Monroe  as  a  base,  and  operate  with  complete  se- 
curity, although  with  less  celerity  and  brilliant 
of  results,  up  the  Peninsula. 

To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected  as  a 
base  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion must  be  collected,  consisting  msinly  of  canal 
boats,  barges,  wood  boats,  schooners,  etc,  towed 
by  small  steamers,  all  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter fh>m  those  required  for  all  previous  expedi- 
tions. This  can  certainly  be  accompltshed  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  the  order  Is  given.  I 
propose  as  the  best  possible  plan  that  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be  adopted,  to  select  Urbana  as  a  land- 
ing place  for  the  first  detachments;  to  transport 
by  water  four  divlaioos  of  Infant^  with  their 
betteries,  the  regular  infantry,  a  few  wagons,  one 
bridge  train,  and  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
making  the  Tklnlty  of  Hooker*s  position  the 
piece  of  embtikatloQ  for  as  many  as  possible; 
to  move  the  regular  cavalry  and  ressrvs  artillery, 
the  remaining  bridge  tialns  and  wagons  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  Cape  Lookout,  then  ferry 
them  over  the  river  by  means  of  North  river 
feny-boats,  match  them  over  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock (covering  the  movement  by  an  infantry 
force  near  Heathsville),  and  to  cross  the  Rappap 
hannock  in  a  similar  way.   The  expense  and  dUB- 


•  T.  W,  Sherman,  then  in  eoamand  at|  Port 
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calty  of  the  moTcaent  will  thns  be  rerj  much 
diminUbed  (a  ««ing  of  tnniportation  of  abont 
laOOO  horsMX  and  the  retult  none  the  lest  cer- 
tain. 

The  ooDoentntloa  of  the  caraliy,  etc,  in  the 
lower  ooanties  of  Ikftfyland  can  be  effected  with- 
OQt  exciting  ffofpidon,  and  the  movement  made 
without  delaj  from  that  cause. 

This  monrment,  if  adopted,  will  not  at  all  ex* 
poie  the  city  of  Washington  to  danger. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was  to  in- 
duce the  President,  temporarily  at 
least,  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  a  move- 
ment from  Washington  against  the 
enemy's  intrenched  position  at  Manas- 
sas, and  to  consent  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  3IcClellan,  by  wliich  the  base 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be 
transferred  from  Washington  to  the 
lower  Chesapeake.  McClellan  was 
embarrassed,  however,  by  the  persis- 
tent desire  of  the  President  to  have 
the  lower  Potomac  cleared  of  the  bat- 
teries which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Confederates,  and  which  interfered 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river, 

McClellan  saw  the  importance  of  the 
removal  of  these  batteries;  was  averse 
to  engage  in  this  operation,  for  the  rear 
son  that  he  believed  it  would  involve 
a  movement  of  the  entire  army,  as  the 
enemy  would  oppose  it  with  his  full 
force.  Besides  he  had  full  faith  that, 
as  was  afterward  shown,  his  move- 
ment to  the  lower  Chesapeake  would 
not  only  force  the  Confederates  to 
abandon  their  intrenched  position  at 
Httuassas,  btit  all  their  fortified  places 
in  front  of  Washington. 

In  obedience,  however,  to*  the  Pres- 
ident's oft  repeated  desire,  he  began 
his  arrangements  to  move  the  army  to- 
ward the  Occoquan,  to  carry  the  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy.  His  preparations 
were  almost  completed,  and  he  had  in- 
vited his  division  commanders  to  as- 
semble at  his  headquarters  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th  of  March^  to  receive  their 
instructions  and  offer  their  advice  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
movement ;  but  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  President 
sent  for  McClellan,  and  reviewed  the 
military  situation,  expressing 'consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  with  existing  af- 
laiia,  and  particularly  criticising  Me- 


Clellan's  plans  for  the  movement  down 
the  Chesapeake.  A  repetition  upon 
the  port  of  McClellan  of  the  views  set 
forth  in  his  letter  of  February  3,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  War,  seem- 
ed, for  the  time  at  least,  to  reconcile 
the  President  to  an  apparent  approval 
of  the  proposed  campaign.  But  Mc- 
Clellan, upon  separating  from  the 
President,  entertained  serious  forebod- 
ings that  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  ultimately  carry  into  execution  the 
plans  of  campaign  which  he  had  form- 
ed. His  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  these  plans  was  strengthened  by 
the  result  of  the  council  composed  of 
his  division  commanders.  A  majority 
of  this  council  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  transfer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  lower  Chesapeake. 
The  organization  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  into  army  corps  was  a 
measure  which  McClellan  strongly  fa- 
vored, and  one  which  ho  intended  to 
adopt  as  soon  as  such  a  step  could  be 
taken  with  prudence ;  but  he  was  un* 
willing  to  select  from  the  untried  and 
almost  unknown  division  commanders 
the  chiefs  who  were  to  be  assigiied  to 
the  more  important  and  more  inde- 
pendent commands  of  army  corps,  be- 
cause, as  he  justly  claimed,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  that  time  had  no  of- 
ficers whose  experience  in  war,  on  a 
large  scale,  was  sufilcient  to  prove 
that  they  possessed  the  necessary  qual- 
ifications. *  *  An  incompetent  comman- 
der  of  an  army  corps  might  cause  ir- 
reparable damage,  while  it  was  not 
probable  that  an  incompetent  division 
commander  could  cause  any  very  seri- 
ous mischief. '<  McClellan  desired  to 
test  his  generals  by  the  gauge  of  actu- 
al battle  before  designating  his  corps 
commanders;  but  in  the  face  of  his 
well-grounded  objections,  it  was  with 
mingled  regret  and  surprise  that  be 
learned  that  the  President,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  interview  just  referred  to, 
had  issued  two  most  important  orders, 
neither  of  which  should  have  been  is- 
sued without  the  hearty  concurrence 
and  approval  of  the  General-in-Chief. 
The  first  divided  the  army  into  corps, 
and  assigned  commanderspTix. :    t 
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EXBOmTB  MA!f*10N,        » 

TTasbxkotom,  March  8, 1862.  f 
Pteridenri  General  War  Order  No.  8. 

Ordered:  Itt  lliat  the  3iIaJor-Oeneral  com- 
manding  the  Annf  of  the  Potomac  proceed,  forth- 
with, to  organize  that  part  of  Mid  anny  destined 
to  enter  upon  active  operations  (including  the  re- 
serve, bat  exdoding  the  troopa  to  be  left  in  the 
fortiUcations  abont  Washington),  into  font  army 
corps,  to  be  commanded  according  to  seniority  of 
rank,  tn  follows : 

Ui  Oo(rp$,  To  consist  of  f oar  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-Oeneral  I.  McDowell. 

%d  Corp9,  To  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to 
be  oonmMnded  by  Brigadier-Genend  B.  V.  Sum- 
ner. 

8<l  Corpi.  Tb  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  BiigadierOqiieral  S.  P.  Heint- 
fldman. 

4ih  Corps,  To  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  £.  D. 
K^es. 

Sd.  Tliat  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  army 
eorps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of  their 
lespectlve  corps. 

Sd.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  Washing* 
ton  will  be  placed  in  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also  be  Military 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4th.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  andi 
promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  already  directed  to 
be  ondertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

6th.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from 
his  own  and  General  Shlelds^s,  late  General 
Laoder^s,  division. 

AiniAHAif  LiHoouf. 

The  other  marked  out  a  plan  of 
campaign  entirely  different  from  3Io- 
Clellan*8,  and  was  as  follows  : 

EXECUTITB  MaXSIOJCj^^    J 

Washixgtok,  March  8, 1803.  f 
President's  General  War  Order  No.  a 

Ordered:  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made 
without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a 
force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief 
and  the  eommandera  of  the  army  corps,  shall 
leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  anny  corps  (about  fifty 
thousand  troops  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Shan  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  opera- 
tioiis,  untU  the  navigatioiytf  the  Potomac,  from 
Washington  to  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  be  fteed 
fkom  enemy's  batteries,  and  other  obstructions, 
or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  ezprsae 
permission. 

That  any moTtment,  as  aforesaid,  en  route  form 
new  base  of  operations,  which  may  be  ordered  by 
the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  intended 
to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  bey,  ahaU  begin  to 
move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  18th  of  Alarch, 
Instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief  shall  be  respon- 
sible that  it  so  moves  as  eariy  as  that  day.  . 

Ordered  :  That  the  army  and  navy  coG^wrate  in 
an  ImmediaCe  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries upon  the  Potomac,  between  Washington 
and  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

AmABAM  LiKCOLSr. 


[Septembeb, 

This  order  allowed  ten  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  it  was  issued  un- 
til the  movement  to  the  lower  Chesa* 
peake  should  begin^  during  which 
period  the  lower  Potomac  was  to  be 
freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  The 
time  of  beginning  the  movement  to  a 
new  base  depended  upon  the  date  at 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
under  whose  control  the  question  of 
providing  transportation  had  been 
placed,  should  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  schooners,  barges,  and  trans- 
ports; and  that  official,  the  Hon.  John 
Tucker,  had  reported  to  the  President 
and  to  McClellan  that  he  *'did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  assume  that  such 
an  expedition  could  start  within  thirty 
days  from  the  time  the  order  was 
given." 

On  the  0th  of  March .  McClellan  re- 
ceived information  that  the  enemy  was 
evacuating  his  position  at  Manassas,  a 
move,  as  was  afterward  ascertained,  de- 
cided upon  when  an  idea  was  gained 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy  in  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  a  new  base.  This  was  the 
effect  foreseen  by  McClellan,  but  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads  between 
Washington  and  Manassas  prevented 
him  from  embarrassing  the  enemy  in 
his  retirement. 

As  the  transports  could  not  be  ready 
for  some  time  to  move  the  army  to 
its  new  base,  McClellan  decided  to 
march  it  to  Manassas  and  back  in  or- 
der to  give  the  troops  some  preliminary 
experience  in  marching  and  the  rigors 
of  actual  service.  Orders  were  issued 
during  the  9th  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  army  the  next  morning  toward 
Centreville  and  Manassas.  At  noon  on 
the  10th  the  cavalry  advanced  under 
AveriU,  reached  the  enemy's  lines  at 
Centreville,  and  found  them  abandon-i 
ed,  the  enemy  having  burned  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  military  stores  and 
other  valuable  property. 

On  the  18th  of  3Iarch  McClellan 
called  a  council  of  war  at  his  head- 
quarters in  the  field  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  the  council  consisting  of  the 
four  corps  commanders,  McDowell, 
Sumner,  Kcyes,  and  Ueintzelman,  at 
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which  it  was  decided  "that  the  en- 
emy having  retreated  from  Manassas 
to'Gordonsnlle  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
generals  commanding  corps  that  the 
operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be 
best  nndertaken  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, between  the  York  and  James 
rivers." 

Operating  against  Richmond  from 
Fortress  Monroe  as  a  l^ase,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  use  both  the  James  and 
York  rivers  as  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  supply;  but  the  appearance 
on  the  6th  of  3Iarch  of  the  Confeder- 
ate iroD-clad  Merrimac  off  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  havoc  created  in  the 
Federal  fleet,  imperilled  the  adoption  of 
the  peninsular  plan  of  campaign,  but 
on  the  9th  of  2^rch  the  Monitor,  as 
invented  by  Ericsson,  engaged  the  Mer- 
rimac near  Fortress  Monroe,  and  so 
clearly  established  its  superiority  over 
the  latter  as  to  remove  considerable 
of  the  apprehension  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  3rerrimac*8  ability  to  em- 
barrass operations.  Even  if  the  James 
river  remained  closed,  the  line  of  the 
York  and  its  tributaries  was  open. 

While  the  army  was  being  marched 
toward  3Ianassas  I  obtainied  my  first 
experience  with  cavalry  advance 
guards.  General  Stoneman,  chief  of 
cavalry,  was  directed  to  push  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  along  the  line  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
if  possible  drive  him  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Upon  arriving  at  Catlett*s 
station,  near  Cedar  Run,  the  enemy's 
pickeu  were  discerned  in  considerable 
force  on  a  hill  about  one  mile  in  our 
front.  The  Fifth  United  States  Cav- 
alry, to  which  I  then  belonged,  was 
in  advance.  Upon  discerning  the 
pickeU  a  halt  was  ordered  and  intelli- 
gence  of  the  enemy's  presence  sent  to 
General  6toneman.  An  order  was 
soon  received  from  that  officer  direct- 
ing that  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  be 
driven  back  across  Cedar  Run.  When 
this  orderreached  us  the  officers  of  the 


regiment  were  generally  assembled  in 
a  group  at  the  head  of  the  column,. 
Major  Charles  J.  Whiting  in  command. 
I  at  once  asked  permission  to  take  my 
company,  the  command  of  which  I 
accidentally  held  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  and 
perform  the  duty  of  driving  in  the 
pickets.  Permission  being  accorded, 
I  marched  the  company  to  the  front, 
formed  line;  and  advanced  toward  the 
pickets,  then  plainly  in  view,  and  in- 
terested observers  of  our  movements. 

Advancing  without  opposition  to 
the  base  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
pickets  were  posted,  when  within  con- 
venient distance  I  gave  the  command 
"Charge"  for  the  first  time.  My 
company  responded  gallantly,  and  away 
we  went.  Our  adversaries  did  not  wait 
to  receive  us,  but  retreated  hurriedly 
and  crossed  the  bridge  over  Cedar 
Run,  setting  fire  to  it  immediately  af  tear. 
We  pursued  them  to  the  bank  of  the 
run  and  then  exchanged  several  shots 
with  the  enemy,  now  safely  posted  on 
the  opposite  side.  Being  unable  to 
advance  across  the  stream,  and  exposed 
to  a  serious  fire  from  small  arms,  I 
ordered  my  command  to  retire,  which 
it  did  in  excellent  order,  but  not  until 
one  man,  private  John  W.  Bryaud,  had 
been  shot  in  the  head,  fortunately  not 
seriously,  and  one  horse  wounded. 
Battles  and  skirmishes  at  that  time 
were  unfamiliar  evenU  to  the  men 
composing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  little  episode  just  recorded 
furnished  a  topic  for  general  discus- 
sion and  comment.  The  company  that 
had  been  engaged  in  the  affair  was 
praised  by  its  companions,  while  it  was 
a  question  whether  private  Bryaud 
suffered  most  from  his  wound  or  the 
numerous  and  inquiring  visits  of  the 
enterprising  representatives  of  the 
press,  each  anxious  and  determined  to 
gather  and  record  for  his  particular 
journal  all  the  details  connected  with 
the  shedding  of  the  first  blood  by  the 
Aimy  of  the  Potomac 

G.  A.   CUBTSB. 
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NOMIXATION  AXD  ELEOTIOIT  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

ACCOUNT  OF  HI8  ADMIKISTRATION. — ^NO.   1. 


THE  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  i860  was  an  unexpected 
event  to  the  active  party  politicians  of 
the  period.  Men  of  all  parties,  pre- 
vious to  the  session  of  the  convention 
at  Chicago,  supposed  that  the  dele- 
gates were  to  assemble  and  perform  a 
prearranged  part.  Several  names 
were,  it  is  true,  suggested  as  competi- 
tors, but  only  one  of  them  seemed 
formidable,  and  the  first  ballot  taken 
demonstrated  that  his  supporters  were 
more  numerous  and  better  prepared 
and  disciplined  than  the  others. 

The  result,  so  different  from  general 
expectation,  proved  that  the  conven- 
tion,  while  it  disappointed  almost  all 
of  the  mere  party  men  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  these  irresponsible  nominating 
conventions,  wiis  on  that  occasion  for- 
tunate in  its  selection  of  a  candidate. 
It  has  not  always  been  the  case  that 
these  party  gatherings,  which  are  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  forestalling 
the  legitimate  and  legal  operation  of 
the  Constitution,  have  been  as  judicious 
in  their  selection  as  the  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1860.  Indeed,  this  process 
of  making  a  President,  to  which  par- 
ties have  for  some  years  resorted,  is* 
demoralizing  in  its  effects  and  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  small  men  who  are  in- 
triguers, or  who  have  active  intriguing 
friendfl;  over  the  best  intellects  and 
highest  statesmanship  of  the  country. 
It  moreover  tends  beyond  any  scheme 
yet  devised  to  the  overthrow  of  State 
individuality  and  State  action,  by 
which  our  Federal  system  is  likely  to 
be  undermined  and  the  government 
ultimately  centralized  and  consoli- 
dated. Every  fourth  year  the  people 
are  stimulated  and  aroused  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  by 
public  meetings  and  by  the  press, 
and  are  excited  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  defeat  State  action 


and  centralize  the  country  on  some 
aspiring  individual  for  the  office  of 
President  in  a  way  different  from  the 
prescribed  constitutional  method.  Con- 
tentions, alienatioxis,  strife,  and  bitter- 
ness are  kindled.  Delegates,  many  of 
them  of  exceptionable  character  and 
unworthy  of  confidence,  men,  some  of 
whom  are  willing  to  be  bribed,  and  if 
bribed  cannot  be  punished,  arc  chosen 
by  persons  no  better  than  themselves 
to  assemble  in  convention  and  dictate 
to  the  people  whom  they  shall  vote  for 
and  elect  to  be  their  Chief  Magistrate. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  an- 
ticipating many  of  these  difiiculties, 
and  aware  also  of  the  dangers  that  at- 
tend embittered  contested  popular 
national  elections  under  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  leaders,  endeavored 
to  place  the  choice  of  Chief  Magistrate 
remote  from  public  commotion  and 
angry  controversy  by  intermediate  and 
contingent  agencies.  The  Constitu- 
tion as  originally  framed  provided  that 
each  State  shall  appoint  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled.  These 
electors,  so  appointed,  were  to  meet  in 
their  respective  States  and  vote  for  two 
persons,  etc.  The  phraseology  is  pe- 
culiar. The  President, 'Vice-President, 
Senators,  and  members  of  Congress 
must  be  ekoten  or  elected  to  their  re- 
spective ofldces,  but  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  to  be  ap- 
pomtecL  "  No  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, etc,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.** 
**  Two  Senators  shall  be  ehoeen  by  the 
Legislature,'*  etc.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  <*  shall  be 
ehoien  every  second  year  by  the  people.'* 
It  was  obviously  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  electors  should  be  appointed,  not 
chosen  or  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 
They  were  in  fact  api>ointed  by  the 
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Legislature  of  most  of  the  States  in  the 
early  years  of  the  goyemment.  The 
Legislature  of  each  State  was  to  direct 
in  what  manner  electors  should  be  ap- 
pointed— whether  by  a  concurrent  vote 
or  a  joint  vote  of  the  Legislature,  or 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  other- 
wise, the  Constitution  did  not  prescribe 
— ^that  was  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively.  It  was  clearly  not  to  be 
a  popular  election.  The  electors  ap- 
pointed were  to  meet,  not  collectively 
at  the  seat  of  government  or  at  any 
central  point,  but  in  their  respective 
States,  and  to  cast  their  votes  for  two 
persons  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  were  not,  however,  to  con- 
centrate or  specify  which  of  the  two 
should  be  preferred,  but  one  at  least 
of  the  persons  voted  for  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves. 

This  machinery  to  make  a  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  remembered,  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  modem  telegraphs  or 
railroads ;  and  as  all  the  electors  ap- 
pointed were  to  vote  in  their  respec- 
tive States  on  the  same  day,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  concert,  centralization, 
combination,  personal  strifes,  or  any 
extensive  national  controversy  would 
be  obviated.  Men  of  mature  age  and 
character,  in  whose  judgment  and  in- 
telligence the  public  had  confidence, 
would,  it  was  expected,  be  appointed; 
and  the  electors,  possessing  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  candid  judgment  that 
would  lead  them  to  discuss  the  subject 
dispassionately  when  they  met  in  the 
States,  would  vote  for  two  men,  one  of 
whom  might  be  a  local  favorite,  but 
one  at  least  would  be  qualified  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  It  was  not 
expected  that  any  one  after  General 
Washington,  on  whom  all  were  united 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  likely  to 
receive  the  required  constitutional  ma^ 
jority,  and  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the 
electors  in  their  colleges.  In  that  event 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  merely  a 
nomination.  The  Bepresentatives  in 
Congress  would  then,  voting  by  States, 
each  State  to  cast  one  vote,  select  from 
the   five   persons  who   received   the 


highest  nunjber  of  electoral  votes  the 
individual  who  should  be  President. 
By  this  process  a  number  of  statesmen, 
five  at  least,  would  come  before  the 
country.  It  was  anticipated  that  not 
only  the'  excitement  and  madness  at- 
tending a  popular  election  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  Chief  Magistrate  would  be 
avoided,  but  the  federal  principle  of 
State  equality  would  be  preserved  and 
enforced  in  the  final  determination, 
when  there  was  non-agreement  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  successful  working  of  this 
carefully  elaborated  plan,  there  was  in 
the  violently  contested  Presidential 
election  of  1800  such  unity  among  the 
Republican  opponents  of  the  Adams 
administration,  that  there  was  a  tie  be- 
tween Jefferson  ^  and  Burr,  who  had 
each  an  equal  number  of  votes  and  a 
majority  over  their  competitors;  but 
neither  of  the  two  principal  candidates 
received  a  higher  vote  than  the  other. 
Every  elector  who  voted  for  them, 
whether  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
or  chosen  by  the  people,  intended  Jef- 
ferson should  be  President.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  defeated  party, 
who  had  voted  for  other  candidates, 
and  were  against  both  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  claimed  that  the  choice  of  the 
republic  was  for  Burr;  and  as  by  the 
Constitution  Congress  was  in  the  event 
of  a  tie  vote  to  decide  between  them, 
an  exasperated  and  almost  revolution- 
ary proceeding  took  place.  This  un- 
happy intrigue,  and  abuse  of  power, 
which  threatened  for  a  time  the  nation- 
al tranquillity,  led  to  a  change,  called 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by 
which  the  political  fabric  that  had 
been  so  carefully  and  elaborately  con- 
structed in  1787  was  broken  down. 
Congressional  caucuses  and  irrespon- 
sible national  conventions,  the  hot- 
beds of  party  and  personal  intrigue, 
were  substituted.  The  federal  prin- 
ciple of  political  equality  of  the  States, 
essential  to  State  individuality  and  the 
distinctive  rights  and  sovereignty  of 
the  small  States,  in  the  event  of  no 
choice  by  the  electors— one  of  the  great 
compromises  in  the  ifwnatioij  of  the 
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Constitution — ^has  been  undermined. 
Consolidation  and  centralization^  which 
override  the  principles  that  led  to  the 
Union,  have  in  practice  become  a  popu- 
lar  doctrine,  and  irresponsible  gather- 
ings, called  courentions,  composed  to 
a  great  extent  of  active  party  men  and 
intriguing  partisan  politicians  who 
make  politics  a  trade,  virtually  dictate 
to  the  country  who  shall  be  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  first  officer  in  the  repub- 
lic. Men  of  little  experience,  and  with 
very  slight  qualifications  for  civil  ser- 
vice, but  who  for  that  reason  are  con- 
sidered more  available  than  statesmen 
of  undoubted  ability  and  well  known 
public  service,  are  often  selected  by 
these  irresponsible  conventions,  and  no 
alternative  is  left  the  people  but  to 
vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  infe- 
rior persons  so  designated. 

The  electors  themselves  are  no  long- 
er permitted  to  vote  for  two  individ- 
uals for  President,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  public  mind  from  concentrating  on 
one  ambitious  aspirant ;  but  under  the 
amendment  of  1804  they  **  shall  name 
in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for 
as  President,'*  and  should  there  be  no 
choice,  Congress  shall  select  from  the 
three  highest  instead  of  from  the  Jive 
highest  candidates.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  amendment,  which  in- 
sidiously saps  the  federal  principle  and 
tends  to  consolidation,  was  introduced 
and  adopted  by  the  party  opposed  to 
centralization,  and  who  were  par  exceir 
lenee  the  advocates  of  States'  rights. 
A  perversion  and  abuse  of  constitu- 
tional power  by  a  defeated  and  excited 
minority  was  the  moving  cause  for  this 
amendment  or  cliange  of  the  organic 
law,  which  has  been  followed  by  com- 
binations and  illegitimate  proceedings, 
where  active  intrigues  have  prevailed 
in  the  election  of  Presidents.  The 
electors  now  are  mere  dummies,  inter- 
mediate agents,  allowed  no  judgment 
or  discretion,  but  are  pledged  instru- 
ments to  vote  for  such  persons  as  the 
illegitimate  nominating  convention  dic- 
tates. It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  improve- 
ment, under  the  change  that  was  made 


in  18(y4,  and  the  usage  that  has  fol- 
lowed, were  the  people  to  vote  direct 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was, 
as  has  been  remarked,  a  general  disap- 
pointment to  active  politicians.  Par- 
tisans in  each  of  the  old  political  or- 
ganizations, expecting  a  different  selec- 
tion before  the  result  was  announced, 
had  prepared  themselves  for  the  con- 
flict— one  for  attack,  the  other  for  de- 
fence— in  the  confident  belief  that 
William  H.  Seward  would  be  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  The  managing 
party  politicians  of  New  York,  who  to 
a  great  extent  controlled  the  Republi- 
cans of  that  State  by  a  profligate  sys- 
tem of  legislative  grants,  bounties,  and 
favors,  possessed  themselves  of  a  large 
amount  of  funds  to  secure  the  success 
of  their  favorite;  and  their  scarcely 
less  objectionable  opponents  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  not  doubting 
that  the  Albany  candidate  would  be 
the  Republican  nominee,  shaped  their 
tactics  accordingly.  In  consequence 
of  the  unexpected  turn  of  afEairs  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  the 
machinery  of  the  old  parties  was 
thrown  out  of  gearing,  and  some  heavy 
political  guns  were  spiked  or  exploded 
without  effect. 

The  overthrow  of  an  administration 
and  of  a  dominant  party  and  its  policy 
after  a  severe  contest  must  be  almost 
inevitably  a  strain  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  will  doubtless  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences more  or  less  paiuful  to  the 
country.  A  sweeping  removal  of  in- 
cumbents, especially  of  those  who 
are  non-partisan,  but  who  are  familiar 
with  their  duties  and  the  usages  and 
traditions  of  the  government,  attend- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  inexperi- 
enced men  in  their  places,  must  cause 
more  or  less  derangement,  and  de- 
volve greatly  increased  labor  on  the 
principals  or  heads  of  departments, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  faith- 
ful and  successful  administration  of  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  in  con- 
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fonnity  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  but  was  in  a  minor- 
ity. The  Democratic  party,  which  had 
for  years  wielded  the  government,  and 
was  still  all-powerful  in  numbers,  had 
become  factious,  demoralized,  and  di- 
vided on  questions  sectional  in  their 
character,  and  which  to  some  extent 
violated  fundamental  principles.  The 
newly  formed  Republican  organization 
was  composed  of  persons  not  entirely 
homogeneous  in  political  principles 
and  opinions,  but  they  were  on  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day  united  in 
action.  Another  party,  distinct  from 
both  the  great  organizations,  styling 
itself  American,  or  Know-Nothing, 
made  up  of  incongruous  elements,  but 
with  candidates  of  recognized  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  received  a  consid- 
erable support. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  Democratic  dis- 
sensions which  had  their  origin  in  a 
misuse  and  abuse  of  power,  and  in  a 
departure  from  those  professed  princi- 
ples of  strict  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  regard  for  the  Union  and 
reserved  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  had  given  that  party  vitality 
and  strength.  Immediately  after  the 
election,  and  months  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln entered  upon  his  duties  or  had 
performed  any  official  act  whatever, 
the  restless  politicians  of  South  Caro- 
lina— oligarchs  in  principle — who 
claimed  for  their  feeble  State  absolute 
sovereignty,  commenced  a  revolution- 
ary career,  and  their  disunion  example 
was  followed  by  other  States,  claim- 
ing the  ^^  inalienable  right  to  abolish 
the  existing  government"  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  one,  which  in  the  Uto- 
pian and  imaginary  excess  of  party 
they  fancied  might  be  more  acceptable 
than  that  to  which  they  belonged  and 
owed  allegiance. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1860-61  these 
seceding  or  sectional  States  were  ac- 
tive in  organizirg  and  preparing  for  a 
conflict  with  the  national  authority, 
while  the  Federal  Government,  thus 
threatened,  supinely  submitted  to  the 
seizure  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  the  pub- 


lic property  in  the  seceding  States.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  right  to  resist  the 
general  Government  and  destroy  the 
Union  was  **  inalienable,"  but  that  for 
the  Government  to  assert  its  authority, 
maintain  its  integrity  and  the  unity  of 
the  States,  and  retain  possession  of 
the  national  property  in  the  seceding 
States,  was  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  power  which  could  not  be 
acquiesced  in  or  permitted.  The  out- 
going Executive  declared  that  a  State 
could  not  be  coerced.  Consequently 
treason  or  infidelity  to  the  Federal 
Government  must  go  unpunished,  but 
disobedience  to  the  State  which  resist- 
ed the  national  authority  should  be  at- 
tended with  confiscation  and  death. 
Congress,  while  it  did  not  endorse  or 
assent  to  the  theory  of  the  President, 
manifested  a  strange  apathy  or  indif- 
ference to  the  impending  storm,  and 
adopted  no  measures  to  recover  and 
hold  the  public  property  illegally 
seized,  or  to  vindicate  the  national  au- 
thority, but  whiled  away  the  winter  of 
1861  in  factious  controversy  scarcely 
less  reprehensible  than  Executive  im- 
becility. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  this 
place  the  political  doctrinal  points  of 
that  period,  when  fidelity  to  party 
seemed  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  more  binding  and  more  sa- 
cred than  constitutional  obligations, 
and  when  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  a  State  whose  authorities  were  in 
flagrant  rebellion,  defying  and  resist- 
ing the  national  Government  in  its 
exercise  of  rightful,  legal,  delegated, 
and  constitutional  power,  was  enforced 
by  local  law.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  views  of  the  leaders  of 
secession,  there  is  no  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  their  followers  and  adhe- 
rents entertained  the  belief  that  in  the 
event  of  a  collision  between  the  State 
and  national  Governments  it  was  their 
duty  to  obey  the  State  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy or  the  legality  of  its  enactments. 
Doubt  and  confusion  prevailed  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  divided  or  double  alle- 
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giance  which  all  owed  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  The  powers  of 
the  States  being  primitiye  and  those 
of  the  Federal  Government  derivative 
— ^the  latter  being  created  by  the 
States,  which  had  relinquished  and 
delegated  to  the  general  Government 
certain  specified  powers  that  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
all — gave  to  the  malcontents  apparent 
jostification  for  the  assumption  that 
any  State  which  became  discontented 
had  a  right  to  resume  for  itself  the 
powers  which,  with  others,  it  had 
granted  away  for  the  common  benefit 
and  general  welfare.  Without  dis- 
criminating as  to  the  condition  and 
rightful  authority  of  each,  the  seces- 
sionists claimed  that  any  one  of  the 
States  could  resume  and  exercise  the 
rights  which  had  been  conceded  to  the 
general  Government,  though  to  resume 
that  authority  would  be  destructive  of 
the  general  Government  and  of  the 
national  Federal  Union.  While  these 
were  the  doctrines  of  one  class  of  ex- 
tremists, the  centralists,  on  the  other 
extreme,  then  and  subsequently,  claim- 
ed for  the  Federal  Government  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  States,  insisted 
that  it  could  divide  them  and  create 
new  States  by  such  division,  could  en- 
large or  diminish  State  jurisdiction, 
and  deny  States  representation  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.  One  class 
asserted  the  right  to  secede  and  leave 
the  Union;  the  other  maintained  au- 
thority in  the  central  Government  to 
exclude  or  to  expel  States  from  the 
Union  and  deprive  them  of  their  con- 
stitutional and  reserved  original  rights. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  conflict- 
ing opinions,  but  the  results  of  either 
then  not  fully  developed  or  under- 
stood, that  Mr.  Lincolm  reached  Wash- 
ington and  was  inaugurated.  His 
position  was  in  every  respect  not 
only  of  the  gravest  responsibility,  but 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  embarrass- 
ment. He  had  been  elected  according 
to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  amended,  but  was  chosen  by 
a  minority  of  the  people.  Preliminary 
steps  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 


and  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
had  already  been  taken  in  one  section 
of  the  country.  The  retiring  adminis- 
tration had  witnessed  with  meek  sub- 
mission the  seizure  of  forts,  arsenals, 
and  custom-houses  by  the  insurrection- 
ists, declaring  amid  the  falling  ruins 
its  inability  to  coerce  a  State  and  thus 
preserve  the  national  integrity.  The 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  with  almost 
equal  imbecility,  beheld  with  apparent 
indifi^erence  this  disintegration  and 
threatened  downfall  of  the  civil  fabric, 
and  adjourned  without  any  effective 
legislative  preparation  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  The  republic  was  rent 
by  factions.  A  large  section  was  in 
open  rebellion ;  another  bordering  and 
sympathizing  section  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Ohio  stood  in  a  defiant 
attitude,  declaring  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority by  supplying  or  reinforcing  the 
garrisons,  or  by  taking  possession  of 
the  national  property  in  the  seceding 
States,  it  would  be  considered  a  tyran- 
nical, aggressive,  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power;  an  attempt  at  coercion 
and  subjugation  which  would  justify 
and  call  for  united  resistance.  On  his 
journey  to  Washington  to  enter  upon 
the  labors  of  government,  the  Presi- 
dent elect  was  warned  by  his  selected 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  army,  that  his  way 
through  Baltimore  was  beset  with 
assassins.  To  avoid  and  defeat  them, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  against  his  own  opinion, 
was  persuaded  by  these  advisers,  and 
others  who  were  associated  with  them 
and  in  their  confidence,  to  pass  through 
that  city  incog,  and  in  advance  of  the 
train  which  had  been  prescribed  in  the 
programme  of  his  journey.  The  hegira 
from  Harrisburg,  and  his  unexpected 
arrival  in  Washington  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  specified  time, 
were  the  cause  of  much  surprise  and 
no  little  regret  to  his  friends,  and  of 
sneers  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents.  This  extraordinary  but 
perhaps  necessary  proceeding  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Scott,  whose  suspicions  had  been  ex- 
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cited  by  the  detectives  in  their  employ. 
Subsequent  events  in  Baltimore  gave 
some  confirmation   to  apprehensions 
which  were  censured  at  the  time  as  a 
mere  contrivance  to  alarm  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  and  place  him  under  obli- 
gations to  one  of  his  chosen  counsellors. 
The    difficulties  which    confronted 
the  President  on  the  day  of  his  inau- 
guration, and  which  the  Administra- 
tion encountered  daily  and  hourly  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  were  never  fully 
appreciated   nor  rightly  understood. 
Thej  were  only  known  and  felt  by  the 
actors  on  whom  at  that  momentous 
period  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
government,  most  of  whom  were  called 
from  retirement  or  seclusion  into  the 
public  service  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  which  ever  took 
place  in  human  experience.    A  majori- 
ty of  the  people  had  voted  against  or 
had  declined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  were  still  unwilling  to  give  him 
their  support.    Nearly  one-half,  under 
the  discipline  of   party,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  acquiesce  in  his  policy  or 
measures,  whatever   they  might   be. 
The    country  underwent    not  only  a 
change  of  administration  but  of  par- 
ties, carrying  in  its  train  the   over- 
throw and  downfall  of  a  long  estab- 
lished dynasty,  which  for  a  series  of 
years  had  shaped  the  course  of  the 
government  and  directed  public   af- 
fairs.   But  the  crisis  involved  more 
than  a  mere  change  of  men,  or  a  revo- 
lution of  parties.    There  was  a  sec- 
tional combination  which  designedly 
improved  the  occasion  to  effect  the 
subversion  of  the  government  and  a 
dismemberment  of  the  Federal  Union. 
The  very  danger  apprehended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  from  ex- 
cited national  parties,  which,  deaf  to 
patriotism,  would  enlist  the  passions 
and  animosities  of  the  whole  people  in 
a  popular  election,  had  occurred.     The 
founders  of  the  government  had,  as 
already     mentioned,     foreseen     and 
sought  to  avoid  such  national  disturb- 
ance in  the  choice  of  Chief  Magistrate 
by  a  federal  system,  first  in  the  ap- 
pointment of   electors   on   a   federal 


basis  by  the  separate  action  of  the 
States,  and  in  the  event  of  no  one  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  a  choice  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  Representatives  in  Congress,  voting 
by  States,  all  of  them  equal  in  sover- 
eignty and  political  rights,  each  State 
of  the  Union  to  have  by  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  one  vote.  But 
this  carefully  prepared  political  ma- 
chinery had  been  interrupted  and 
broken  down,  first,  by  choosing  the 
electors  by  the  people  instead  of  ap- 
pointing them  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  might  direct ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  1804,  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempted  fraud  by  vio- 
lent partisans  in  the  election  of  1801, 
when  the  defeated  party  sought  to  su- 
persede Jefferson  by  electing  Burr. 
Congressional  caucuses  and  national 
conventions  intervened  thereafter  to 
prevent  legal  constitutional  action. 
Irresponsible  delegates  of  opposing 
factions  gathered  in  these  national  as- 
semblages and  selected  candidates  un- 
der the  organization  and  discipline  of 
party ;  no  alternative  remained  for  the 
people  but  to  vote  for  electors  pledged 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates 
thus  designated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  confronted  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  by  a 
large  majority  who.  had  voted  for  oth- 
ers in  preference  to  him.  There 
would  have  been  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  oppose  any  extreme  views  had 
he  possessed  them,  provided  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  cot- 
ton States  had  remained  at  their  post. 
But  to  have  remained  would  not  have 
been  sece^ion.  A  brief  trial  would, 
the  leaders  well  knew,  have  satisfied 
the  people  that  the  foreboding  and 
threatened  evils  which  were  pro- 
nounced against  black  Republican 
rule  were  wholly  imaginative  and 
false ;  hence  a  dissolution  by  secession 
or  withdrawal  from  the  Union  before 
the  new  administration  was  fairly 
launched,  became  necessary  to  con- 
summate the  schemes  of  the  chiefs  in 
the  great  conspiracy. 
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No  cause  whatever  existed  for  break- 
ing up  the  government.  The  pretext 
at  the  beginning  of  sectional  strife 
had  been  that  there  were  higher  duties 
on  imports  than  were  necessary,  and 
that  laws  were  enacted  to  protect  cer- 
tain industries  and  monopolies,  rather 
than  to  raise  a  revenue  by  internal  tax- 
ation; these  alleged  grievances  were 
declared  so  offensive,  the  burden  so 
great  and  so  unequal  in  its  operation, 
that  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  disci- 
ples felt  themselves  compelled  to  throw 
off  the  load  which  they  pronounced 
intolerable  and  insupportable,  first  by 
an  attempt  to  nullify  the  federal  laws. 
Defeated  in  the  nullification  movement, 
the  same  discontented  spirits  resorted 
to  another;  they  soon  and  without 
cause  professed  great  alarm  for  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  which  they  repre- 
sented to  be  in  jeopardy  from  the 
preaching  and  theories  of  abolitionists, 
and  all  in  the  free  States  were  de- 
nounced as  abolitionists.  This  was  an 
appeal  calculated  and  intended  to  ex- 
cite alarm  and  rouse  the  feelings  of  all 
interested  in  slave  property;  yet  so 
groundless  was  the  pretext  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unceas- 
ing declamatory  assertion  and  violent 
denunciation  and  invective  were  re- 
quisite for  the  consummation  of  the 
disunion  conspiracy.  Professing  ultra 
States'  rights  and  anti-central  princi- 
ples, these  sectional  leaders,  neverthe- 
less, insisted  that  slavery  was  national, 
not  local;  that  the  institution  demand- 
ed central  protection,  and  must  have 
from  the  general  Qovemment  addi- 
tional guarantees  for  its  preservation 
and  perpetuation.  While  clamorous  to 
be  let  alone  and  permitted  to  have 
their  own  way,  they  invoked  federal 
power  and  federal  legislation  in  be- 
half of  slavery,  which  was  not  national 
and  which  existed  only  by  permission 
of  the  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  denied  that  slavery  was  the 
offspring  or  creature  of  the  republic, 
maintained  that  it  was  local  and  be- 
longed to  the  States  respectively  where 
it  was  authorized,  and  that  those 
States  could  not  and  should  not  be  in- 


terfered with,  but  that  they  should  be 
let  alone  to  enjoy  or  reject  it  without 
interference  or  molestation  by  the  cen- 
tral Government. 

Party  contentions  had  on  repeated 
occasions,  in  both  the  State  and  gene- 
ral governments,  been  carried  to  ex- 
treme lengths  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, from  an  early  period.  For  forty 
years  this  controversy,  agitated  and 
discussed  by  humanitarians  on  one 
hand  and  the  advocates  of  slavery  on 
the  other,  had  been  fostered  by  ambi- 
tious party  leaders.  When  in  1820 
and  again  in  1850  Congress  and  the 
public  mind  had  become  embittered 
and  inflamed  so  as  to  almost  threaten 
the  public  tranquillity,  Henry  Clay,  a 
popular  party  leader,  at  the  critical 
culminating  moment  came  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  comprcmm  the 
subject  in  dispute,  and  thus  allay  the 
storm  which  he  had  contributed  as 
much  as  and  perhaps  more  than  any 
one  to  raise.  His  success  in  repeat- 
edly effecting  a  peaceable  if  not  al- 
ways satisfactory  or  beneficent  adjust- 
ment of  this  and  other  questions,  had 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  the 
"  Great  Compromiser,"  which  partisan 
adherents  were  delighted  to  bestow  on 
him  as  their  political  chief.  From 
1820  to  1850  he  had  been  the  aspiring 
but  unsuccessful  chief  of  a  party, 
formidable  from  its  wealth  and  num- 
bers, which  favored  central  power; 
and  his  frequent  plans  of  compromise, 
often  in  derogation  of  the  Constitutiooi, 
were  by  many  supposed  his  highest 
claims  and  best  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  t^resident.  The  long  political 
training  which  the  country  had  expe- 
rienced and  his  friends  followed  under 
the  tutelage  of  this  distinguished  leg- 
islator, begat  a  policy  of  temporizing 
expedients,  often  by  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, which  was  not  always  useful  or 
productive  of  the  happiest  results. 
But  the  fame  of  the  "Great  Compro- 
miser *'  stimulated  others  of  easy  po- 
litical virtue,  seeking  notoriety,  and 
who  were  not  strongly  wedded  to 
principle,    to   imitate    this   eloquent 
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Daring  the  winter  of  1861  numerous 
imitators  of  Mr.  Clay  appeared  with 
schemes  and  propositions  to  compro- 
mise existing  difficulties — most  of  them 
temporizing  and  unworthy — ^by  con- 
cessions to  the  seceders,  and  with  de- 
vices to  conciliate  and  satisfy  those 
who  were  determined  not  to  be  satis- 
fied. Some  of  these  compromises  were 
by  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  others,  not  to  be  restrained 
by  the  organic  law,  advocated  extraor- 
dinary and  unwarranted  legislation, 
and  all  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 
The  authors  of  these  propositions,  ap- 
prehensive of  disaster  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution,  were  gene- 
rally sincere  and  patriotic,  if  not  al- 
ways profound,  wise,  or  sagacious,  in 
their  schemes.  Many  of  their  asso- 
ciates, less  sincere,  professed  a  readiness 
and  anxiety  to  effect  a  compromise, 
but  were  by  no  means  earnest,  if  they 
were  not  actually  indifferent  or  op- 
posed to  any  arrangement.  A  majori- 
ty of  Congress,  embracing  men  of  both 
parties,  opposed  any  legislative  action. 
The  secessionists  on  their  part  really 
wanted  and  were  determined  on  dis- 
union ;  others,  opposed  to  them,  were 
convinced  that  no  legal  measure  or  le- 
•gitimate  legislation  would  satisfy  the 
faction  which  for  thirty  years  had  la- 
bored to  break  up  the  Union  and 
overthrow  the  government.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress  closed  its  term  and  adjourned 
without  doing  anything  toward  recon- 
ciliation, by  peaceable  or  other  means^ 
and  without  any  preparatory  legisla- 
tion or  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
to  strengthen  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration in  any  effort  it  might  make  to 
preserve  the  national  integri);y. 

Political  party  organizations  then  as 
in  after  years,  more  than  constitutional 
obligations,  controlled  Congress.  Par- 
ty discipline  had  created  an  antago- 
nism in  States  where  there  was  really 
little  difference  of  principle ;  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  association  and 
the  discipline  and  imperious  exaction 
of  party,  that  thousands  excused  and 
defended  the  doctrine  of  secession  who 


had  no  intention  of  favoring  national 
dismemberment.  Mingled  with  this 
partyism,  and  soon  a  part  of  it,  was 
sectional  animosity,  which  contributed 
to  generate  a  hostile  feeling  toward 
States  and  people  whose  industries 
were  different.  The  right  of  secession 
had  been  agitated  by  aspiring  and 
theoretical  politicians,  and  discussed 
in  promiscuous  gatherings  and  in  the 
political  papers  by  men  who  in  early 
stages  of  the  discussion  had  little  or 
no  idea  that  secession  would  ever  be 
put  in  practice,  or  that  to  effect  it  there  ^ 
would  be  a  resort  to  arms.  Gradually, 
however,  the  doctrine  became  a  famil- 
iar topic,  and  at  length  began  to  be 
seriously  and  favorably  entertained, 
not  only  in  South  Carolina,  where  an 
oligarchy  entertained  and  cherished 
extreme  views,  but  the  political  party 
managers  in  States  South,  particularly 
those  on  the  Gulf,  adopted  the  disor- 
ganizing and  revolutionary  doctrine 
that  secession  was  a  reserved  right. 
Politicians  and  party  conventions  in 
the  cotton  States  busied  themselves 
for  years  in  inculcating  the  right  of 
secession,  and  were  tolerated  and  lis- 
tened to  by  the  people  without  any 
expectation  of  a  resort  to  extreme 
measures,  and  therefore  without  seri- 
ous rebuke;  but  after  long  training, 
with  labored  design,  the  disunionists 
made  advances,  and  finally  obtained 
control  of  the  local  State  governments. 
On  the  election  of  Lincoln  the  lead- 
ers proceeded  to  put  their  revolution- 
ary schemes  in  operation,  and  were  re- 
cognized and  upheld  by  the  govern- 
ments of  those  States.  Until  then 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
States  South  had  been  passive  disbe- 
lievers in  and  were  opposed  to  dis- 
union. They  had  witnessed  and  par- 
ticipated in  political  party  controver- 
sies apparently  as  violent;  had  for 
thirty  years  heard  from  the  party 
teachers  of  the  nullifying  school  emp- 
ty threats  of  resistance  to  Federal  au- 
thority and  denunciations  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  as  tyrannical,  arbi- 
trary, and  oppressive;  all  of  which 
excitements  had  passeiLoff  in  peaceful 
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adjustments  of  eyery  real  or  alleged 
grieTanco.  They  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve  that  such  would  be  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  secession  agitation ; 
but  the  secessionists  had  in  the  mean 
time,  by  persevering,  persistent  assi- 
duity, succeeded  in  securing  possession 
of  the  civil  administration  of  nearly 
every  State  south  of  the  Potomac. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
menced his  administration,  the  govern- 
ments of  these  States  were  arrayed 
against  him,  and  one-half  of  them 
against  all  Federal  authority.  In 
those  States  which  had  not  already 
passed  ordinances  of  secession,  the 
active,  calculating,  and  leading  poli- 
ticians were  in  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  secessionists,  and  those  citizens 
who  rejected  the  doctrine  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  Union  and  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  so  at  their  peril.  They  were 
denounced  as  traitors  to  the  State,  to 
which  it  was  imperiously  asserted  they 
owed  first  and  the  highest  allegiance. 
All  in  the  insurrectionary  States  who 
persisted  in  supporting  the  Union  and 
the  Federal  Ck)vemment,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by 
their  State,  were  subject  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  traitors,  their  prop- 
erty to  be  confiscated,  and  they  and 
their  families  imprisoned  and  punish- 


ed. Between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  the  citizen  was  brought 
in  jeopardy,  and  as  the  action  of  the 
State  was  more  prompt  and  decisive 
than  of  the  national  Government,  no 
choice  was  left  the  citizen  but  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  usurping 
State  government,  if  he  regarded  the 
welfare  of  his  family  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  property,  which  was  doomed 
to  confiscation  if  he  continued  a  faith- 
ful, adhering  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  usurped,  radical, 
and  revolutionary  ordinances  and  de- 
crees of  the  seceding  States,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  general  Government, 
submission  to  the  arbitrary  local  de- 
crees and  enactments  was  the  only  al- 
ternative left  to  the  resident  citizen. 
The  same  citizen,  thus  coerced  and 
compelled  to  submit,  against  his  wish, 
will,  and  conviction,  to  the  dictation 
of  the  State,  was  a  few  years  later,  after 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  disfran- 
chised by  a  fragmentary  Congress  and 
denied  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  national  Ck)vemment.  If  true  to 
the  Union,  he  was  pronounced  a  traitor 
to  the  State ;  if  he  submitted  to  and 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  State,  he  was 
treated  as  guilty  of  treason  by  Con- 
gress, which  assumed  to  exercise  both 
executive  and  legislative  powers. 

GiDBON  Wbllbs. 
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MOST  sweet  it  is  to  stand  when  shades  are  free~ 
Loosed  from  the  light,  that  fixed  them  here  and  there, 
To  hold  their  hushed  dominion  everywhere — 
To  stand  and  commune  with  them  silently. 

For  one  was  bound  by  daylight's  tyrant  glare 
The  faithful  follower  of  an  ever  to  be; 
And  one  was  forced— light  fetters  needed  he— 

To  wait  all  day  upon  a  maiden  fair. 
And  each  then  wore  the  shape  of  love  or  loathing 
Of  him  whom  day,  like  Fate,  his  master  made; 
Now  all  have  doffed  their  loved  or  hated  clothing, 

And  mingle  o'er  half  earth  in  shapeless  shade. 
Who  knows— are  we  but  shadows  thrown  of  light  ? 
And  if  our  life  be  day,  is  death  as  night  ? 

F.  W.  BOURDILLOV. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

CR088  CURBEKT8. 

THE  mischief  now  wrought  by  this 
tender-hearted  little  woman,  in 
all  innocence  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  could  not  have  been 
done  half  so  thoroughly  by  the  most 
artful  and  ingenious  plotter  that  ever 
appeared  in  a  melodrama.  The  reason 
was  simple.  She  had  a  clear,  convinc- 
ing, unwavering  belief  in  her  own 
reading  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween her  brother  and  Violet,  and  be- 
tween Violet  and  George  Miller;  and 
while  this  belief  was  likely  to  impress 
in  some  measure  the  people  around  her 
— mental  magnetism  being  a  far  more 
sure  thing  than  animal  magnetism — it 
Was  a  complete  safeguard  against  her 
making  any  mistake  in  the  role  she 
was  unconsciously  playing.  She  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  She  had  no  secret 
plot  to  work  at.  Her  intense,  unsel- 
fish regard  for  the  happiness  of  those 
two  near  her  was  too  obvious  to  be 
questioned. 

Then  look  at  the  position  in  which 
she  stood  for  the  effectual  carrying  out 
of  this  unintentional  mischief.  Any 
other  person  coming  to  James  Drum- 
mond  with  the  same  story  would  prob- 
ably have  been  met  with  either  ridi- 
cule or  contempt ;  but  she  was  Violet's 
most  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
the  confidante  of  the  girl  for  years  back. 
Then  she  was  a  woman  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  feminine  heart ;  and 
it  was  with  the  most  open  sincerity  that 
she  had  assured  him  he  knew  nothing 
of  girl  nature.  When  she  appealed  to 
him,  for  Violet's  sake,  to  give  the  girl 
free  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  ter- 
rible position  in  which  a  blunder  had 
placed  her,  what  could  he  answer  ?  If 
her  heart  were  really  beginning  to 
look  longingly  back  toward  the  young 
man  who  had  left  her  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
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surely  it  was  better  she  should  declare 
the  truth  and  go.  But  he  had  too  no- 
ble a  regard  for  the  girl  to  challenge 
her,  to  drive  her  into  a  comer,  and 
claim  from  her  a  denial  of,  these  lin- 
gering regrets,  as  a  piore  hasty  or  a 
more  selfish  man  would  have  done. 
She  should  have  her  free  choice. 

Now  we  come  to  Violet  herself;  and 
here  Mrs.  Warrener's  mischievous 
work  was  far  more  easy.  She  had 
only  induced  her  brother  to  remain 
aloof — to  ^ve  Violet  time — ^to  watch 
and  judge  for  himself;  while  she  had 
been  successful  in  bringing  back  the 
old,  sad  look  to  his  eyes.  But  with 
Violet  the  case  was  different.  The  girl 
was  proud,  high-spirited,  impetuous; 
while  love  in  any  case  is  quick  to  im- 
agine and  magnify  danger.  When 
Violet  came  on  board  again,  after  hav- 
ing sent  off  her  telegram,  Mrs.  War- 
rener  was  on  deck  awaiting  her.  She, 
took  the  girl's  hand  in  hers,  and  drew 
her  a  bit  aside,  so  that  she  should  not 
be  overheard ;  then  she  said  in  a  very 
gentle  and  kindly  voice — 

"You  are  troubled  about  something, 
"Violet.  Can  I  help  you  ?  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  tell  me  what  it  is — I  shall 
not  be  offended  with  you;  but  you 
know  I  might  be  able  to  help  you ;  and 
you  know  how  anxious  we  all  are  to 
see  you  cheerful  and  well  and  happy." 

The  girl  was  looking  down ;  her  face 
burning;  she  was  not  like  the  bright, 
audacious  Violet  of  old. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  cheerful  and 
happy,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  I 
have  acted  badly — ^I  have  given  great 
pain  to  others " 

*^  But  all  that  may  be  mended,"  said 
Mrs.  Warrener  eagerly;  for  was  not 
every  word  uttered  by  tiiie  girl  further 
confirmation  of  her,  Mrs.  Warrener's, 
belief?  '' Indeed  no  great  harm  has 
been  done,  Violet — ^it  will  be  made  all 
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right  again,  dear.  May  I  gaess  that 
that  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Miller  ? 
Yes  ?  Then  you  will  be  friends  again 
— and  your  old  relations  will  be  estab- 
lished again " 

'*0h,  no,»'  the  girl  said;  "that  is 
impossible — that  is  quite  impossible  I 
But  I  am  80  sorry " 

**  Violet,"  said  her  friend,  with  a 
smile — ^for  she  saw  her  way  clear  to 
making  everybody  happy — **  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  a  secret.  My  brother 
spoke  to  me  yesterday  about  what  had 
happened  between  you  and  him — do 
you  look  afraid,  Violet,  and  afraid  of 
me  ?  If  it  were  only  possible — ^if  I 
could  only  have  you  for  my  sister — do 
you  think  I  would  not  welcome  you 
with  open  arms  ?  Yon  are  one  of  our 
family  already,  Violet;  if  this  other 
relation  had  been  possible,  I  should 
have  been  more  delighted  than  I  can 
tell  you " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  girl  in  a  bewildered 
way;  she  did  not  quite  understand. 

*^  But  now  I  am  so  anxious  to  see 
you  out  of  your  trouble,  Violet, "  said 
the  good-natured  little  woman,  with 
increasing  confidence,  "that  I  must 
speak  frankly  to  you.  You  must  not 
imagine  that  you  are  bound  to  my 
brother — if  it  would  secure  your  hap- 
piness, I  know  he  would  never  in  this 
world  say  another  word  about  what 
has  happened;  and  you  must  not 
imagine,  either,  that  you  would  be  do- 
ing him  so  great  an  injury,  for  after 
all  the  affection  he  has  for  you  is  what 
he  always  had  for  you— -even  when  he 
was  glad  to  see  you  were  about  to  mar^ 
ry  Mr.  Miller;  and  if  again  you  were 
about  to  marry  Mr.  Miller,  he  would 
be  quite  as  pleased,  and  glad  too,  that 
both  he  and  you  were  not  the  victims 
of  a  mistake.  You  know,  Violet,  the 
kind  of  affection  with  which  a  man  of 
his  years  regards  a  young  girl.  It  is 
very  unselfish.  If  he  thought  you 
stood  in  need  of  some  one  to  aid  and 
guide  you,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
marry  you,  when  that  was  suggested 
to  him ;  and  if  he  thought  it  better  for 
you  to  marry  some  one  with  an  older 
claim  on  you,  he  would  give  you  up 


frankly,  and  still  regard  you  with  the 
same  affection.  Do  you  see  all  that, 
Violet  ? " 

Was  all  this  terrible  thing  true? 
Was  it  true  that  he  only  regarded  her 
with  that  friendly  affection  of  which 
his  sister  spoke?  Then  she  remem- 
bered, with  a  great  shame  and  dread, 
the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  this 
engagement.  Mr.  Drummond  had  al- 
most been  challenged  to  return  her 
affection.  A  confession  of  her  love 
for  him  had  been  carried  to  him;  her 
good  kind  friend  had  responded ;  and 
now  his  own  sister  was  talking  of  this 
response  as  a  mistake,  from  the  effects 
of  which  all  the  persons  concerned 
were  to  be  rescued. 

Violet  North  had  not  James  Drum- 
mond^s  patient  strength  and  reticence 
of  character;  she  was  quick,  proud- 
spirited, prone  to  act  on  the  first  im- 
pulse. Her  girlish  sense  of  dignity 
was  touched ;  she  would  not  have  it 
said  that  any  man  had,  through  com- 
passion for  her  friendless  position, 
been  led  into  exaggerating  his  regard 
for  her  and  offering  her  marriage.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  deep  affection  for 
him  was  quite  as  powerful  with  her  as 
her  quick  sense  of  honor:  would  sh& 
have  the  man  she  loved  drawn  into  an 
engagement  that  he  might  regret  all 
the  years  of  his  life  ? 

These  fancies,  fears,  and  resolves 
darted  through  her  mind  as  she  stood 
there  for  a  second  or  two,  quite  silent. 

"He  has  asked  you  to  tell  me  all 
this  ? "  she  said,  nerving  herself  to 
speak  calmly. 

"Oh,  no  I"  Mrs.  Warrener  ex- 
claimed, with  honest  eagerness;  "  not 
a  word  of  it — ^not  a  single  word  of  it. 
You  know  how  kind,  how  utterly  re- 
gardless of  himself  my  brother  is.  So 
long  as  he  imagines  that  you  might 
consider  a  marriage  between  you  and 
him  as  likely  to  promote  your  happi- 
ness, all  the  tortures  in  the  world 
would  not  get  him  to  say  anything 
against  it.  If  you  went  to  him  just 
now,  he  would  declare  that  he  was  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect " 

* '  Would  that  be  fair  ?    Would  that 
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be  honest  ? "  the  girl  said  indignant- 
ly, and  not  without  some  sudden  and 
sad  look  back  to  certain  words  which 
she  had  believed  all  too  fully  when  she 
heard  them. 

''It  is  so  easy  to  put  in  a  little  ex- 
aggeration— when  one  is  anxious  for 
anotherperson^s happiness,"  Mrs.  War- 
rener  said,  with  a  smile. 

''  And  if  I  go  to  him  now,  and  speak 
to  him  about  this  matter,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  deceive  me — for  my  good  ? " 
asked  the  girl,  somewhat  proudly. 

''You  must  not  call  it  deception," 
said  Mrs.  Warrener  gently.  "  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  look  at  the  motive  for  it, 
and  call  it  kindness." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  do?"  Violet 
said,  standing  erect.  "Break  off  the 
engagement  at  once,  and  get  back  to 
London  ?  The  steamer  comes  in  here 
to-morrow.  My  father  is  in  London 
at  present." 

Her  friend  regarded  her  curiously. 
Was  she  acting  ?  Or  was  she  really 
vexed  and  disappointed — with  the 
mild  disappointment  of  a  girl  who, 
having  fancied  she  had  two  lovers^ 
finds  she  has  only  one. 

"No,  no,  Violet,  you  must  not  do 
anything  rash, "  she  said  quietly.  ' '  If 
I  have  shown  you  how  matters  are  like- 
ly to  come  all  right  in  the  end,  it  was 
not  with  the  wish  of  advising  you  to 
do  anything  at  once.  You  can  afford 
to  wait—indeed,  I  suppose  you  must 
wait  now — unless  you  think  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  Mr.  Miller  altering 
his  mind  and  coming  back  to  the 
Highlands  ? " 

The  suggestion  was  thrown  out  at 
random ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Warrener  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  was  coming  back. 

"I  don't  know  what  Mr.  MiUer's 
intentions  are,"  said  Violet  with  some 
haughtiness;  "but  if  he  comes  back 
here,  I  must  leave." 

Mrs.  Warrener  did  not  like  to  smile ; 
and  yet  the  girl  was  so  charmingly 
simple.  So  she  had  not  quite  forgiven 
him  just  yet;  she  was  inclined  to 
stand  on  her  dignity;  her  compunc- 
tion of  the  morning,  awakened  by 
reading  his  letter,  was  disappearing. 


"Well^  Violet,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  this  at  present.  Come  down 
below  and  have  some  breakfast " 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  care  about  any 
just  now." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  with 
a  laugh,  "  we  are  having  a  pretty  lot 
of  trouble  over  nothing.  But  I  can- 
not allow  you  all  to  act  like  spoiled 
children.  Here  is  James,  too,  gone 
off  without  taking  any  breakfast. 
Now,  if  you  won't  have  any,  what  I 
propose  is  this;  let  us.  at  once  put 
luncheon  for  the  whole  party  into  the 
dingey,  and  we  can  all  go  away  up  the 
loch  in  search  of  him.     Will  that  do  t " 

Violet  considered  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  must  have  been  eager  to  get  to 
the  wild  duck  when  he  left  without 
his  breakfast;  but  she  willingly  con- 
sented to  aid  in  the  provisioning  of 
the  dingey,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
that  handy  little  boat  started  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  ought  to  have 
been  a  pleasant  excursion.  Though  a 
curious  sort  of  watery  vapoi*  hung 
round  certain  portions  of  Uie  shore, 
out  here  the  sun  had  drunk  up  the  fog, 
and  the  blue  sea  sparkled  in  the  light. 
Behind  that  vail  of  mist,  too,  they 
could  see  something  of  the  white 
houses  of  Portree,  and  the  out-jutting 
rocks  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
There  was  a  pleasant  scent  of  sea-weed 
in  the  morning  air,  and  all  around 
them  there  was  a  deUcious,  dreamy 
silence  and  quiet. 

But  when,  after  a  good  long  pull, 
they  got  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
loch,  things  were  rapidly  changed.  A 
sort  of  gray,  transparent  darlmess 
seemed  to  fall  around  them.  They 
had  an  impression  that  the  sun  was 
still  shining,  but  they  could  not  quite 
tell  where  he  was,  and  there  was  no 
light  on  the  still  water.  They  could 
see  objects  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  these  objects  were  vague  and  con- 
fused. 

A  large  bird  went  whirring  by,  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  boat ;  the  wo- 
men were  startled  by  the  noise  it  made. 

"It  iss  a  skart,  and  a  big  skarttoo," 
said  one  of  the  two  sailors. 

Some   half-ar^f^ji^^^rds,  smaller, 
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apparently,  and  yet  of  considerable 
size,  went  whizzing  past  overhead. 

**That  was  only  pyots/'  said  the 
man,  but  all  the  same  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Dmmmond  had 
missed  a  chance. 

There  were  indeed  plenty  of  birds 
about :  the  fact  being  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Drummond,  having  explored 
a  distant  creek  of  the  loch,  was  now 
coming  over  to  where  the  dingey  was, 
and  these  birds  he  had  driven  on  be- 
fore him.  Away  in  the  distance  they 
heard  the  faint  crack  of  a  shot ;  by  and 
by  they  descried  the  gig  coming  slow- 
ly through  the  strange  transparent 
mist.  At  the  same  moment  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  aground. 

But  what  was  this  approaching 
them? — a  tall,  strange  figure  that 
seemed  to  take  diverse  shapes  as  the 
luminous  fog  floated  this  way  and  that. 
Although  they  were  aground  on  the 
sand,  they  could  see  nothing  but  water 
as  far  as  their  sight  could  reach ;  and 
this  tall  figure  was  coming  to  them 
through  the  water.  Their  eyes  were 
blinded  with  the  humid  mist;  they 
could  not  see  distinctly,  but  at  one 
moment  they  caught  sight  of  a  pink 
flash  of  flame,  and  afterward  there  was 
a  loud  report  that  was  echoed  by  all 
the  hills  around.  Then  the  fog  around 
them  seemed  to  be  filled  with  birds, 
screaming  and  calling,  and  flying  so 
near  to  the  dingey  that  it  was  appa- 
rent they  too  were  bewildered.  More 
pink  flashes;  more  loud  crashes  of 
noise;  that  mystic  figure  going  here 
and  there  with  a  sound  of  splashing 
water  wherever  he  went.  Then  by 
and  by  he  came  nearer;  and  they 
perceived  that  he  was  slowly  wading 
through  the  sea,  and  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  number  of  birds. 

*  *  Oh,  James, "  his  sister  cried,  *  *  have 
you  been  in  the  water  all  this  time  I " 

**And  not  for  nothing,"  he  said, 
holding  up  five  curlew,  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  bow  of  the  dingey. 
**Th6  birds  are  confused  by  the  fog; 
I  could  have  shot  twenty  dozen  of  sea 
pyots." 

*'  You  have  not  even  your  shooting 


boots  and  gaiters  on,"  his  anxious  sis- 
ter said. 

**I  began  by  taking  off  my  shoes 
and  socks  altogether,"  he  answered, 
'*  but  these  flats  of  sand  are  filled  with 
small  flounders,  and  it  is  a  most  hor- 
rid sensation  to  find  them  shooting 
away  from  beneath  jour  feet.  I  had 
to  put  on  my  shoes  again.  But  what 
has  brought  you  up  here  ?  " 

He  was  talking  quite  cheerfully. 
Violet,  who  dared  not  look  at  him,  felt 
every  tone  of  his  voice  sink  into  her 
heart ;  it  was  the  old  friendly  voice—* 
and  it  spoke  of  nothing  but  friend- 
ship. 

The  question  had  been  addressed  to 
her,  as  she  happened  to  be  nearest 
him ;  and  she  started. 

'*0h,"  she  said,  with  sudden  em- 
barrassment, ^^we  brought  you  some 
lunch." 

'*Why,  you  are  fast  aground,"  he 
said — and  there  was  certainly  no  em- 
barrassment in  his  speech  to  her — ^he 
seemed  to  have  recovered  all  his  ordi- 
nary equanimity  and  brightness.  *  'And 
so  is  the  gig  back  there.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  luncheon  now,  I  must 
wade  back  to  the  gig,  and  tell  the 
men  to  come  along  when  the  tide  floats 
them." 

**  Uncle,"  said  a  young  lady  in  the 
boat,  looking  over  at  the  beautifully 
clear  water  and  the  fine  sand,  **  would 
you  let  me  wade  over  to  the  gig  ?  " 

**Por  shame,  child  I"  her  mother 
said.  ' 

There  was  another  young  lady  in  the 
boat  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  dearly  liked  to  have  gone 
on  a  wading  expedition;  but  she  was 
thinking  of  different  matters  at  the 
moment.  ^ 

Eventually  it  was  decided  that  there 
was  no  need  to  apprise  the  occupants 
of  the  gig,  for  the  fog  was  gradually 
clearing,  and  by  and  by  they  would  be 
able  to  make  signs.  The  humble  store 
of  provisions  was  opened.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, having  wrung  his  trousers  as 
much  as  possible,  got  in  at  the  bow, 
and  sat  there  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
ladies'  dresses.    It  was  a  sufllciently 
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cheerful  meaL  An  outsider  woald 
have  imagined  that  these  people  were 
jnst  as  they  had  heen  two  days  before. 
Was  it  an  excited  fancy  that  made 
her  think  she  could  detect  a  somewhat 
forced  tone  in  his  cheerfulness  ?  Was 
he  striving  to  make  it  appear  to  her 
that  he  was  quite  happy  and  content- 
ed ?  Certainly  he  was  as  vivacious, 
rapid,  and  ingenious  in  his  talk  as  ever 
— starting  away  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  that  morning,  in  which 
his  correspondent  spoke  of  his  having 
accompanied  a  great  man  of  letters — 
remarkable  alike  for  his  personal  force 
of  character  and  for  the  northern  rug- 
gedness  and  earnestness  of  his  writ- 
ings— ^to  the  British  Museum  to  look 
at  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  fact  that 
this  celebrated  person  could  see  no- 
thing interesting  or  impressive  in  these 
remains  of  Greek  art  was  to  this 
preacher — sitting  on  the  bow  of  the 
dingey,  with  Ms  wet  shoes  placed  on 
a  thwart,  and  a  plate  supported  on  his 
knees — a  fruitful  text.  They  had  a 
lecture  on  the  fundamental  antagonism 
between  the  northern  mind,  stem,  real- 
istic, eagerly  seeking  after  moral  value 
and  individual  portraiture,  and  the 
soft,  bland  imagination  of  the  south, 
placing  its  ideal  types  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  perpetual  repose.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  this  meal  of  cold  beef  and 
bread  they  heard  the  lecturer  declare 
his  own  enthusiastic  preference  for  the 
north — ^how  the  individual  character 
in  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  had  more 
fascination  for  him  than  the  blank 
faces  of  a  hundred  ApoUos — how  tht^t 
the  highest  excellence  of  art  was  that 
which  most  keenly  touched  the  high- 
est emotions  of  the  human  being — ^how 
that  the  ballad  of  ^^  Helen  of  Eirkcon- 
nell"  was  worth  twenty  dozen  of 
"Iliads"— how  that  the  mystery  of 
the  northern  imagination  that  made 
the    common    objects  of   the    world 

around  us  strange  and  wonderful 

But  at  this  point  the  lecture  was  brok- 
en off,  for  a  certain  young  lady  hand- 
ed her  nncle  a  tumbler  of  ale  over  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  men.  Resum- 
ing,  the  lecturer  declared  that   the 


grandeur  of  a  mountain  could  not  be 
understood  unless  there  were  mists 
floating  about  it ;  and  that  he  always 
had  a  profound  affection  for  the  sailor 
of  the  anecdote  books  who,  coming 
on  deck  in  the  English  Channel,  on  a 
voyage  homeward  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  finding  himself  surround- 
ed with  driving  sleet  and  fog,  and 
east  winds,  remarked,  *^Ha,  this  is 
weather  as  is  weather;  none  o'  your 
hanged  blue  skies. "  Then  he  spoke  of 
the  reverence  which  men  in  all  ages 
had  paid  to  the  artist,  who  was  to 
them  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Creator^he  could  not  make  his  crea- 
tions eternal,  but  at  least  he  could 
give  them  some  little  permanence,  and 
rescue  from  destruction  and  forgetf ul- 
ness  the  passing  glory  of  a  sunset,  the 
tender  beauty  of  a  moonlight  night, 
or  the  happy  laughter  of  a  girPs 
face. 

**I8  this  part  of  your  new  book, 
uncle  ? "  said  the  young  lady. 

*  *  No, "  he  continued  calmly.  *  *  My 
new  book  will  be  devoted  to  giving 
lessons  in  good  manners  to  imperti- 
nent young  misses  who  ought  to  be  at 
school." 

**  And  when  will  it  be  published  f  " 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  anxiously 
awaiting  it.  It  will  be  out  as  soon  as 
I  have  started  the  magazine  that  is  to 
review  it  favorably." 

**Will  you  let  me  write  the  re- 
View  ? "  Mrs.  Warrener  asked. 

"But  this  is  a  great  project,"  he 
said,  seriously,  to  his  sister.  "I  can 
see  a  large  fortune  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  calculate  that  there  are  at 
least  forty  thousand  people  in  this 
country  continually  writing  books, 
tracts,  and  pamphlets  that  are  so  con- 
foundedly foolish  that  no  review  will 
notice  them.  Very  well.  My  *  Uni- 
versal Review '  will  set  to  work  to 
praise  every  one  of  these  books  and 
pamphlets;  then  I  shall  have  forty 
thousand  people  declaring  that  the 
^Universal  Review'  is  the  greatest 
and  wisest  journal  in  the  world ;  and 
with  a  circulation  of  forty  thousand  at 
sixpence  a  nun^ber,  I  haye^no  need  to 
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appeal  to  the  public  at  large  at  all. 
Do  you  see  ?  " 

*^  And  will  you  do  all  the  praising 
yourself?"  she  meekly  asked. 

**Not  a  line  of  it.  I  patent  the  in- 
Tention ;  but  I  don't  drive  the  engine. 
I  shall  get  an  amiable  young  curate ; 
and  I  will  put  it  to  him  that,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  severity 
and  cruel  wrong-doing  in  reviewing, 
he  is  caUed  upon  to  restore  the  proper 
balance  of  things  by  introducing  a 
large  measure  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. He  will  do  a  generous  work ; 
and  I  shall  have  my  forty  thousand 
sixpences.  Even  should  my  success 
encourage  rivals " 

"There  iss  a  skart  out  there,  sir  I  ^ 
called  out  Alec,  in  a  low,  eager  voice, 
for  the  gig  had  been  by  this  time  pad- 
dled up  to  the  dingey. 

"Where?" 

"Out  there,  sir — sweemen  in  the 
watter,"  was  the  quick  answer,  for  the 
young  sailor  was  far  more  anxious  to 
get  after  the  birds  than  the  sportsman 
of  this  little  party. 

Far  out  among  the  blue  ripples — al- 
most in  the  middle  of  the  bay — they 
could  descry  a  black  object  floating  on 
the  sea.  Now  Mrs.  Warrener  had  for 
some  time  back  declared  her  intention 
of  having  one  of  those  huge  black- 
green  skarts  stuffed  and  put  up  in  the 
hall  of  the  cottage  in  Camberwell 
Grove;  and  she  had  repeatedly  be- 
sought her  brother  to  shoot  one  for 
her.  His  efforts  had  so  far  been  un- 
successful. The  skart  is  a  quick  diver, 
a  rapid  flyer,  and  although  Ms  body  is 
big  enough  as  a  target,  his  thick, 
strong  plumage  is  not  easily  pierced 
by  ordinary  shot.  Besides,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  was  generally  too  intent  on  bag- 
ging curlew,  which  were  good  for  the 
yacht's  larder,  to  care  to  startle  the 
neighborhood  by  firing  random  shots 
at  stray  cormorants. 

On  this  occasion  they  resolved  to 
adopt  a  little  bit  of  strategy.  The 
dingey  was  sent  away  along  the  shore, 
to  get  to  seaward  of  the  bird,  so  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  rise  when  the  way 
was  blocked;  while  Mr.  Drummond^ 


getting  into  the  gig,  was  pulled  away 
along  the  other  shore.  By  and  by  the 
bird  was  between  the  two  boats — 
swimming  about,  and  occasionally  div- 
ing, but  showing  no  sign  of  fear. 
When,  however,  the  gig  was  slowly 
paddled  out  toward  it,  it  became  a 
trifle  more  alarmed.  It  was  evidently 
swimming  away  from  them,  and  mak- 
ing for  the  other  side  of  the  loch.  But 
there  was  the  dingey ;  and  now  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  the  big  dark- 
green  bird,  with  its  long  neck  and  un- 
gainly body,  would  boldly  adventure  a 
flight  past  either  of  the  boats,  or  dive. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  up  in  the  bow 
of  the  gig,  his  breech-loader  kept  out 
of  sight.  When  they  had  got  to  with- 
in about  sixty  yards  of  the  skart,  he 
stealthily  put  down  his  hand,  but  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  the  bird 
made  a  plunge  forward  and  disap- 
peared. 

"Now,  my  lads,  pull  away!"  he 
called    out.     "He'll    rise    close    to 


us " 

The  bang  of  the  gun  interrupted  the 
speech ;  he  had  flred  a  snap-shot  at  the 
skart,  which  had  come  up  some  forty 
yards  off  on  their  left.  But  the  shot 
had  merely  struck  the  water ;  for  the 
bird,  finding  itself  close  to  its  pur- 
suers, had  immediately  dived  again. 

They  pulled  quickly  to  the  spot, 
and  waited  about,  but  the  skart  was 
evidently  taking  a  good  swim  down 
below.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a 
shot  at  him,  moreover,  was  enhanced 
by  the  chances  of  his  rising  somewhere 
in  a  line  with  the  dingey,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  impossible  to  fire,  al- 
though the  smaller  boat  was  a  long 
way  off. 

"There  he  is,  sir  1 " 

The  big  black  object  was  visible  for 
just  a  moment  some  twenty  yards 
astern;  and  again  a  charge  of  shot 
went  crashing  down  on  the  water. 

"You  will  hit  him  that  time,  sir," 
called  out  the  eager  Alec.  "  Ay,  we 
will  hef  him  this  time ;  he  will  no  go 
far  now." 

But  when  they  next  saw  this  Jack* 
in-the-box,  after  the  lapse  i 
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of  miniites  or  so,  he  was  a  great  dis- 
tance away;  and  the  two  boats  had  to 
begin  the  chase  anew.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour^s  waiting  about,  and  a  great 
deal  of  snap-firing,  the  skart  was  at 
last  stretched  on  the  water,  and  when 
he  was  dragged  dripping  into  the  boat, 
he  was  found  to  be  an  unusually  large 
specimen,  with  especially  fine,  thick, 
glossy  plumage.  The  men  declared 
that  they  would  be  **  ferra  glad  to  hef 
the  skart  to  eat,  and  Alec  he  wass  ferry 
clever  at  the  skinning,  and  the  skin  it 
could  be  stuffed  ferry  well  whatever." 

*'No,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  to  them.  ^*  I  know  of  old  what 
the  cooking  of  a  skart  does  to  a  yacht. 
You  wouldn't  get  the  smell  out  of  the 
forecastle  for  a  week.  You  may  have 
a  couple  of  these  curlew,  if  you  like ; 
but  no  skart,  if  you  please." 

It  is  easily  to  be  understood  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  this  course 
— ^Alec  being  of  opinion  that  a  curlew 
was  '^  just  as  good  as  a  faisant" — and 
BO  in  great  contentment  they  rowed 
back  through  the  beautiful  bright  af- 
ternoon toward  the  yacht.  Portree 
looked  very  picturesque  as  they  ap- 
proached it.  Over  its  shadowed  rocks 
and  trees  stretched  a  silver  gray  sky, 
mottled  with  millions  of  small,  faintly 
yellow  clouds — a  clear,  bright,  ethere- 
al sunset;  its  white  houses,  its  dark 
green  firs  and  bushes,  and  boats  were 
distinctly  seen  in  the  cold  twilight  un- 
derneath; while  a  pale  blue  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  arose  to  the  glow- 
ing sky  overhead. 

When  Violet  got  on  board  she  went 
down  to  her  little  cabin  and  took  out 
from  her  pocket  the  letter  which  had 
so  deeply  moved  her  in  the  morning. 
She  read  it  again — ^this  time  with  less 
emotion.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the 
letter  making  any  appeal  to  her  feel- 
ings, it  was  studiously  cold;  it  was 
this  very  coldness  that  had  startled 
and  pained  her— that  brought  with  it 
an  accusation  which  she  could  not  al- 
together repel.  She  felt  she  deserved 
to  have  this  former  friend  of  hers  ad- 
dress her  as  ''  Dear  Miss  North."    She 


had  been  thoughtless  in  allowing  him 
to  nourish  illusions  for  so  long  a  time; 
she  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  his 
prayers  for  delay  and  further  consider- 
ation ;  she  had  been  selfishly  forgetful 
of  his  pain  and  disappointment  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  own  newly-found 
happiness.'  All  this  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  on  her  first  reading  of  this  let- 
ter; and  she  knew  that  she  could 
make  no  reparation. 

But  on  one  point  her  pride  was 
touched.  The  writer  of  this  cold, 
formal,  businesslike  letter  went  on  to 
say  that  he  considered  he  was  bound 
to  inform  Sir  Acton  North  of  what 
had  occurred  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
him,  Mr.  Miller.  That  is  to  say,  the 
young  man,  having  had  his  suit  ap- 
proved by  Violet's  father,  would  go 
and  inform  him  that  these  relations 
were  now  at  an  end.  He  wished  to 
know,  therefore,  whether  3Iiss  North 
would  prefer  his  confining  his  state- 
ment to  that  one  point,  or  whether  he 
was  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Violet  could  not  brook  for  a  moment 
what  she  regarded  as  a  sort  of  insinu- 
ation. Thus  it  was  she  had  demanded 
to  be  put  on  shore  immediately ;  and 
at  the  post-office  she  had  telegraphed 
as  follows:  **I  am  deeply  sorry  if  you 
are  pained.  As  regards  my  father, 
you  may  tell  him  what  you  please." 

And  now,  as  she  still  held  George 
Miller's  letter  in  her  hand,  and  looked 
at  it  without  seeing  a  word  in  it,  she 
was  asking  herself  whether  the  young 
man  would  really  tell  her  father  the 
whole  story.  That  morning  she  had 
no  reason  to  dread  such  a  revelation ; 
she  had,  indeed,  intended  to  sit  down 
and  write  to  her  father  a  good  deal 
more  than  George  Miller  knew;  she 
had  even  settled  in  her  own  mind  how 
she  would  begin  the  letter :  *  ^  My  dear 
papa,  I  am  the  very  proudest  and  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  whole  world.  At 
last  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  one's 
admiration  and  love  go  hand  in 
hand " 

But  since  that  morning  something 
strange  had  occurred.  She  did  not 
quite  know  what  it  was— but  it  had 
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greatly  changed  the  world  for  her. 
Her  mind  was  filled  with  dim  forebod- 
ings, and  even  with  a  dull  sense  of 
pain,  that  seemed  to  blorr  and  confuse 
her  perceptions  of  the  things  around 
her. 

Then,  with  a  sadden  and  resolute 
effort  of  will,  she  roused  herself.  She 
would  go  frankly  and  courageously  to 
Mr.  Drummond,  and  demand  to  know 
the  worst.  If  this  gentlest  and  truest 
of  all  her  friends  was  pained  on  her 
account — if  her  presence  there  caused 
him  the  least  embarrassment  in  the 
world — if,  to  please  her,  he  was  acting 
a  part  of  forced  cheerfulness — she 
would  proudly  and  gladly  set  him  free. 
If  it  was  true  that  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  her  but  that  constant  and  tender 
affection  he  had  shown  her  ever  since 
he  had  known  her  as  a  schoolgirl  and 
the  companion  of  his  niece,  she  would 
meekly  and  gratefully  accept  that,  and 
let  the  dream  of  her  life  go  with  a  sigh. 

She  could  not  go  to  him.  The  red 
blood  tingled  in  her  cheek  as  she 
thought  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
might  meet  her  question.  Could  a 
girl  so  far  demean  herself  as  to  ask  for 
love  ?  could  she,  more  especially,  who 
knew  the  great  possibilities  of  unsel- 
fishness in  this  man's  nature,  run  tha 
risk  of  calling  on  him  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  her  happiness — ^the  happiness 
of  a  mere  schoolgirl  ?  No,  she  was 
too  proud  for  that.  She  would  wait 
to  see  whether  it  was  true  that  they 
had  blundered  into  a  false  position ;  if 
that  were  so,  she  would  find  some 
means  of  freeing  them  both.  What 
mattered  a  schoolgirl's  happiness,  she 
again  asked  herself  ?  The  sun  would 
rise  all  the  same  over  these  Skye  hills 
to-morrow,  next  year,  fifty  years  hence. 
Who  was  to  care  about  her  and  the 
disappointment  of  her  girlish  dreams  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOMBWABD    BOUND. 

When,  on  that  beautiful  morning  at 
Isle  Omsay,  they  first  saw  the  glowing 
wonders  of  Skye  and  the  Sound  of 


Sleat,  they  were  full  of  a  new  enthu- 
siasm, and  eager  to  go  still  further  on 
in  their  explorations.  Supposing  that 
they  should  get  to  Portree— this  was 
the  subject  of  general  talk  and  specu- 
lation—why should  they  not  make  a 
bold  dash  across  the  Minch  to  far 
Stomoway  and  the  solitudes  ol  the 
Outer  Hebrides  ?  With  a  fair  wind, 
and  provided  that  the  Greater  Minch 
was  not  rolling  mountains  high  before 
a  northeasterly  gale,  they  might  do 
the.  sixty-five  miles  between  Portree 
and  the  Lewis  in  a  day.  They  would 
adventure  it.  They  would  visit  that 
vast  '^peat  floating  in  the  Atlantic.*' 
They  would  touch  the  **  ultima  Thule" 
of  Boethius ;  and  was  there  not  some 
talk  too  of  letters  of  introduction  to 
a  mysterious  island  potentate  who  had 
abundant  salmon  fishing,  and  whose 
daughter  had  a  yacht,  the  marvel  of 
these  distant  isles  ? 

But  now,  as  they  lay  in  Portree,  the 
last  anchorage  between  Skye  and  Lew- 
is, they  did  not  seem  quite  so  enthusi- 
astic about  this  project.  Mrs.  War- 
rener  considered  that,  before  attempt- 
ing a  voyage  round  the  Outer  Hebri- 
des, they  should  get  back  to  Castle 
Bandbox  and  get  a  sufficient  supply  of 
all  sorts  of  necessaries.  Her  daughter 
had  been  making  private  and  anxious 
inquiries  of  Captain  Jimmy,  who  had 
frightened  her  with  the  possibility  of 
their  being  becalmed  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Minch — as  he  had  been  the 
summer  before — for  three  days  and 
nights,  with  the  heavy  Alautic  swell 
rolling  the  Sea  Pyot  about  in  a  fashion 
which  a  landswoman  would  not  readi- 
ly forget.  Ail  these  and  other  consid- 
erations were  being  discussed  at  break- 
fast ;  Violet  alone  being  silent  and  dia^ 
traite.  '  At  last  Mr.  Drummond,  deem- 
ing that  his  guest  had  the  best  right 
to  decide,  frankly  asked  her  what  she 
would  rather  do  ? 

Now  the  girl  had  lain  awake  nearly 
the  whole  night,  and  she  was  nervous, 
troubled,  almost  in  a  hysterical  state. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  that  beauti- 
ful, enthusiastic  time  at  Isle  Omsay; 
and  somehow,  when  he  put^his  quep* 
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Hon  suddenly  to  her,  the  diffeience 
between  that  time  and  this  so  over- 
came her  that  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  could  not  speak.  She 
endeavored  to  escape  unperceived; 
but  his  question  had  drawn  attention 
to  her.  When  she  quietly  left  the  sa- 
loon Mrs.  Warrener  followed;  her 
daughter  remained,  convinced  that 
there  was  something  behind  all  this 
that  she  did  not  understand. 

Then  she  saw  her  uncle  rise,  and  h& 
was  obviously  very  much  agitated.  All 
the  generous  kindliness  of  the  man's 
nature  revolted  against  the  wretched- 
ness which  this  girl  was  too  clearly 
suJSering;  and  could  he  any  longer 
doubt  that  whab  his  sister  had  told  him 
was  true  ?  The  girl  was  miserable ; 
she  should  not  remain  miserable 
through  him. 

He  went  on  deck,  where  the  two 
women  were  walking  up  and  down. 

'^ Sarah,"  he  said  with  great  appa- 
rent firmness  and  calmness,  *'I  want 
to  speak  to  Violet  for  a  moment." 

His  sister  withdrew,  and  then  he 
said  in  the  same  tone : 

*'I  cannot  let  this  continue,  Violet. 
We  have  made  a  mistake.  Let  us  look 
on  what  has  happened  during  these 
past  few  days  as  never  having  happen- 
ed at  all;  and  try  to  forget  it." 

^e  heard.  It  was  all  a  mistake 
then  ?  That  beautiful  past  was  only  a 
dream. 

At  this  moment — she  remembered  it 
long  after  with  a  strange  wonder — she 
looked  up  to  his  face  with  a  frank  and 
kindly  smile. 

**  Yes,"  she  said  lightly,  "we  have 
made  a  mistake.  Is  it  not  fortunate 
that  we  have  found  out  so  soon — be- 
fore there  is  any  harm  done  ?  Now  we 
can  be  as  we  were  before ;  and  it  is — 
it  is  quite  fortunate  there  is  no  harm 
done.  Shall  we  go  down  now  ?  I 
must  apologize  to  them  and  promise 
to  make  no  more  scenes." 

She  seemed  quite  pleased;  and  she 
smiled ;  but  he  noticed  that  the  small 
white  hand  which  she  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  companion  stairs  to  steady 
her  descent  trembled  so  violently  that 


he  thought  she  must  have  fallen.  He 
could  not  understand  all  this ;  but  the 
girl  had  an  excitable  temperament — 
perhaps  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
had  been  a  little  too  much  for  her 
nerves. 

She  was  quite  mirthful  during  break- 
fast. She  said  she  did  not  care  wheth- 
er they  went  on  to  Stomowsy  or  back 
to  Castle  Bandbox,  so  long  as  they 
lived  in  this  curious  little  floating 
house,  with  its  miscellaneous  grocer- 
ies, and  expedients  in  cooking,  and 
makeshifts  and  mishaps.  On  the 
whole,  she  thought  they  had  better  go 
back  and  fit  out  for  the  longer  trip. 
At  present,  at  all  events,  they  could 
not  go  on  to  Stomoway  at  all ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  any  wind. 

Mrs.  Warrener  was  delighted  to  see 
the  girl  once  more  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  she  knew  that  the  desired  expla- 
nation had  at  length  been  made ;  and 
happier  days  were  in  store  for  all  of 
them.  So  she  too  gave  in  her  vote 
for  returning;  not  without  the  secret 
hope  that  they  might  find  George  Mil- 
ler awaiting  them  at  Castle  Bandbox. 

When  they  went  on  deck  according- 
ly, they  found  the  great  mainsail 
hanging  loose  in  the  sunlight,  though 
there  was  scarcely  enough  wind  to 
make  the  canvas  flap ;  while  the  men 
were  hoisting  the  gaff  topsail.  Far  up 
in  the  blue  the  small  red  pennon  at  the 
topmast  gleamed  like  a  tongue  of 
flame.  Tbe  water  was  almost  smooth 
around  them,  showing  accurate  reflec- 
tions of  the  motionless  white  clouds 
and  of  the  dusky  mountains  over  there 
that  were  mostly  in  shadow.  In  the 
south,  and  behind  the  olives  and 
browns  of  these  great  shoulders  of 
rock,  stood  the  sharply  serrated  line 
of  the  Coolins,  the  peaks  of  a  pale, 
transparent  blue. 

They  managed  to  get  out  of  the  har- 
bor, and  once  fairly  in  the  open  they 
saw  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
to  have  attempted  Stomoway  at  this 
time.  Away  out  there,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minch,  the  sea  was  like 
glass ;  here  at  hand  there  was  a  slight 
breeze  that  just  kept  the  boat  going, 
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but  that  breeze  was  from  the  north- 
east. Miss  Amy,  for  one,  was  glad 
they  were  not  going  to  risk  being  be- 
calmed for  a  few  days  on  the  long  At- 
lantic swell. 

When,  however,  they  had  crept 
down  to  the  Sonnd  of  Raasay,  the 
slight  breeze  that  had  carried  them  so 
far  died  off  altogether;  and  they  were 
motionless  in  a  dead  calm.  The  sea 
was  a  perfect  mirror,  in  which  that 
long  panorama  of  mountains — ^faint 
and  mystical  in  the  heat  of  the  sun — 
was  reflected  with  a  surprising  exact- 
ness. There  was  neither  a  house  nor  a 
ship  within  sight.  They  seemed  ab- 
solutely alone  in  a  world  of  glassy  wa- 
ter, of  silent  hills,  and  motionless 
skies. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  a  time  for  novel  reading, 
card  playing,  sewing,  smoking,  and  so 
on — the  various  amusements  and  occu- 
pations possible  on  board  ship;  but 
curiously  enough  they  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  in  want  of  any  such  means  of 
passing  the  time.  James  Drummond 
kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck — 
like  a  caged  hyena,  said  his  sister, 
who  was  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  answer- 
ing the  questions  or  remarks  addressed 
to  him  rather  absently.  Violet  was 
perfectly  silent,  and  sat  apart,  looking 
out  to  sea ;  her  accustomed  companion, 
seeing  the  girl  looked  rather  fatigued 
and  wearied,  tried  to  induce  her  to 
join  in  some  sport  or  other,  but  with- 
out avail. 

At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  very 
number  of  conflicting  emotions  press- 
ing in  on  the  girl  prevented  her  realiz- 
ing to  the  utmost  her  desolation  and 
misery.  She  had  so  many  things  to 
think  of;  so  many  recollections  to  re- 
call; so  many  quick,  contrary,  puz- 
zling interpretations  to  consider  of  all 
this  that  had  happened.  She  was  a 
trifle  bewildered,  perhaps,  so  that  the 
keen  edge  of  her  wretchedness  was 
blunted.  For  one  moment,  for  exam- 
ple, she  would  think  with  some  slight 
surprise  of  the  readiness  with  which 
he  had  thrown  up  this  engagement; 
the  next  she  would  accuse  herself  of 


selfishness  in  expecting  that  he  would 
continue  to  act  a  lie  for  her  sak^. 
Was  it  not  better  for  both,  indeed, 
that  the  truth  should  be  known? 
There  was  no  harm  done,  she  had  as- 
sured him.  In  a  short  time  all  would 
be  as  it  had  been. 

At  the  same  time  she  felt  very  lone- 
ly. She  had  no  mother.  There  were 
certain  things  about  which  she  did  not 
care  to  speak  even  to  this  kind  friend 
who  had  tried  to  be  as  good  as  a  mo- 
ther to  her. 

"Violet,"  said  the  young  girl  near 
her,  coming  up  to  her  and  putting  her 
arm  round  her  neck,  "you  will  blind 
your  eyes  if  you  look  so  constantly  at 
the  sea.  Don't  you  know  that?  I 
wish  you  would  come  and  persuade 
Captain  Jimmy  to  make  us  some  of 
those  rope  quoits  you  were  speaking 
of— come  I " 

"No,  thank  you,  dear,"  she  said, 
rising.  "I  am  going  down  to  write  a 
letter." 

"And  where  do  you  mean  to  post 
it  ? "  said  Amy  with  a  laugh.  "In  a 
bottle  ? " 

**I  only  want  to  write  it;  we  can 
post  it  at  the  first  place  we  land." 

"Don't  be  too  curious.  Amy,"  said 
Mrs.  Warrener  with  a  smile.  "To 
write  to  one's  friends  in  absence  is  like 
having  a  talk  with  them ;  and  that  is 
pleasant  to  you,  without  thinking  of 
how  the  letter  is  to  be  forwarded." 

But  Mrs.  Warrener  was  wrong  in  her 
conjecture  as  to  the  person  with  whom 
Violet  wished  to  converse  in  this  si- 
lent and  mystic  fashion.  She  had  no 
intention  of  writing  a  long  love  letter, 
full  of  contrition  for  past  cruelty,  and 
promises  of  kindness  in  the  future. 
She  took  advantage  of  the  dead  calm 
to  write  the  following  few  lines  to  her 
father: 

"Yacht  Sba  Ptot,  off  the  Coast  ) 
OF  Sktb,  September  — ,  187 — .  ) 
"  Mt  Dbab  Papa  :  I  suppose  by  this 
time  Mr.  Miller  has  told  you  that  he 
has  asked  me  definitely  to  marry  him, 
and  that  I  refused.  I  could  not  marry 
him,    I  waited  a  long  time  t 
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cause  he  was  so  anxious  about  it,  but 
it  was  no  use;  and  I  am  sorry  if  I  bave 
caused  him  pain  or  annoyance.    And 
so  you  see,  dear  papa,  as  I  am  not  en- 
gaged, and  have  no  prospect  of  get- 
ting married  to  anybody,  I  am  thrown 
on  your  hands  again,  like  a  bad  six- 
pence.    I  had  some  notion  that  you 
had  got  rid  of  me  at  last ;  but  I  really 
could  not  bring  myself  to  marry  Mr. 
Miller.    Now  what  I  want  you  to  do, 
dear  papa,  is  this.    I  do  not  think  I 
can  stay  longer  with  Mrs.  Warrener 
when  they  return  to  town.    Ihey  have 
been  more  kind  to  me  than  I  can  tell 
you — all  of  them;  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  in  my  life  treated  with  such 
constant  kindness ;  I  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently grateful  to  them.    But  I  don't 
think  I  can  always  stay  with  them; 
and  do  you  think,   dear  papa,   you 
could  board  me  out  somewhere  when  I 
get  back  to  London?    I  should  be 
sorry  to  trouble  Lady  North ;  if  w^  did 
agree  for  a  time,  my  temper  would 
SQon  break  the  whole  thing  up  again. 
And  if  you  could  think  of  some  way, 
dear  papa,  in  which  I  could  be  useful 
— ^I  should  not  like  to  be  living  like  a 
genteel  pauper,  doing  nothing,  caring 
for  nothing.    I  should  like  to  earn  my 
own  living,  if  you  would  allow  me; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  of  two  or 
three  ways.    They  say  my  figure  is 
passable;  I  might  become  one  of  those 
living  models  that  the  big  milliners 
have    for    showing   ladies'  dresses — 
walking  up  and  down,  you  know,  be- 
fore the  purchaser.     Or  I  might  get  a 
place  in  one  of  those  large  restaurants, 
to  serve  behind  the  bar;  but  I  fear 
that  would  tend  to  give  me  a  low 
opinion  of  my  fellow  beings.     I  could 
not  be  a  governess ;  I  should  box  the 
dear  creatures'  ears  when  they  were 
impertinent — ^besides,  that  trip  to  Can- 
ada pretty  nearly  put  an  end  to  my 
music.    I  could  not  take  to  dressmak- 
ing; because  I  make  nearly  all  my  own 
dresses,  and  I  would  not  make  another 
woman's  for  her — to  encourage  her  in 
her  idleness.     So  what  is  there  left  t 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  a  father, 
with  a  bad  sixpence  always  turning 


up ;     but    I    am    your    affectionate 
daughter, 

"Violet  North." 

She  went  on  deck. 

"Violet,"  said  Mr.  Brummond  to 
her,  speaking  in  a  very  kindly  way, 
and  noticing  that  her  eyes  were  cast 
down,  "if  you  want  your  letter  posted 
soon,  we  will  go  in  to  Broadford  in- 
stead of  going  on — that  is,  if  we  are 
ever  to  see  Broadford  again." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  she  said  with 
much  distinctness.  "The  letter  is  in 
no  hurry.  It  is  quite  a  question,  in- 
deed, whether  it  catches  papa  in  town." 

"Have  you  written  only  to  your 
papa?"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  conceal- 
ing a  smile. 

"I  have  written  only  to  papa,"  the 
girl  said,  turning  round  witE  some 
surprise. 

They  did  get  down  to  Broadford, 
however,  creeping  along  before  the  oc- 
casional puflfe  of  wind,  which  were  be- 
coming more  frequent.  When  they 
drew  near  the  opening  of  the  bay  they 
had  then  to  decide  whether  they  would 
go  in  and  anchor  for  the  night,  or  go 
on ;  the  skipper  being  altogether  in  fa- 
vor of  going  on,  partly  because  he  al- 
ways expressed  a  certain  doubt  about 
the  safety  of  Broadford  bay,  and  part- 
ly because  there  were  indications  that 
this  too  fine  weather  would  not  last. 
So  on  they  went,  in  the  wonderful 
roseate  evening,  watching  the  colors 
die  out  on  the  hills,  and  the  first  yel- 
low glimmer  of  the  Loch  Alsh  light- 
house appear  in  the  gathering  gray. 
What  wind  there  was  began  to  shift 
about  somewhat ;  they  had  the  topsail 
taken  down  as  they  got  into  the  nar- 
rower waters  between  Balmacarra  and 
Kyle  Akin.  When,  after  dinner  that 
night,  the  voyagers  came  on  deck,  as 
was  their  wont,  they  saw  that  the 
moon  behind  the  black  hills  of  Skye 
had  an  ominous  ring  round  it.  They 
were  clearly  approaching  the  end  of 
that  long  spell  of  fine  weather. 

But  the  wind  did  not  rise  till  next 
morning  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
All  through  the  night  they  had  been 
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creeping  along  throagh  the  dangerous 
Narrows  of  Skye  and  into  the  opener 
waters  of  Glenelg  bay;  and  it  was 
well  that  they  had  fair  sea  room  when 
this  squally  southeastern  gale  began  to 
blow.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time 
the  aspect  of  things  was  considerably 
changed.  When  Mr.  Drummond  put 
his  head  up  the  companion,  he  got 
some  intimation  of  what  was  going  on 
by  finding  his  cap  caught  by  the  wind 
and  whirled  out  to  sea.  He  returned 
with  the  report  that  it  was  raining 
hard;  a  good  stiff  breeze  blowing ;  the 
sea  rising. 

Smothered  in  waterproofs  they  made 
their  morning  appearance  on  deck. 
What  a  change  1  Watery  mists  half 
hiding  the  gloomy  mountains  of  the 
mainland;  the  sun  only  a  confused 
glow  of  light  behind  the  whirling 
masses  of  vapor;  the  sea  a  stormy  and 
desolate  waste  of  gray  green,  with  the 
long,  rushing,  roaring  lines  of  the  sea 
horses  coming  sweeping  along  to  break 
on  the  plunging  bows  of  the  vessel. 
•Violet  was  glad  of  all  this — of  the  new, 
keen  life  and  motion  that  had  burst 
•^  upon  them ;  she  would  go  into  no  shel- 
ter; she  stood  with  her  face  growing 
red  with  the  beating  rain,  with  her 
teeth  set  against  the  wind,  with  her 
eyes  proud  and  glad  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  been  at  this  place  be- 
fore. No  longer  did  she  look  at  the 
rain  desolated  Isle  Omsay,  or  at  the 
gloomy  mountains  of  Loch  Houm, 
with  anything  of  sentimental  regret. 
This  wild  day  seemed  better  fitted  to 
her  now.  In  her  reckless  feeling  of 
the  moment  she  hoped  the  gale  would 
increase  a  hundred  fold ;  had  she  been 
alone  on  board  she  would  have  been 
glad,  perhaps,  had  the  vessel  gone 
foundering  down  to  the  bottom.  Tlie 
past  was  gone — ^with  its  fair  summer 
skies,  its  blue  seas,  its  thousand  secret 
and  tender  hopes — ^now  let  the  wild 
winds  blow  as  they  pleased  ! 

And  they  did  blow,  though  not  at 
the  bidding  of  an  unhappy  girl.  Cap- 
tain Jimmy  had  very  speedily  to  reef 
in  his  mainsail;  and  the  hatchway  of 
the  companion  was  closed,  for  there 


was  a  good  deal  of  water  coming  leap- 
ing over  the  Sea  Pyot's  bows. 

*' We  shall  have  a  heavy  sea  on  be- 
fore we  get  down  to  Ardnamurchan,*' 
said— or  rather  shouted — ^Mr.  Drum- 
mond to  his  skipper. 

**Na,"  said  Jimmy,  with  the  rain 
running  down  his  nose — **na,  na,  it 
will  be  no  a  ferry  bad  sea;  but,"  he 
added  cautiously,  **  it  will  be  better  if 
the  leddies  will  put  the  things  in  the 
cabin  safe — ^that  will  be  better  what- 
ever." 

Indeed,  long  before  they  got  to 
Ardnamurchan  they  had  need  to  make 
things  secure,  for  the  gale  had  raised 
a  heavy  sea,  which  tossed  about  the 
small  Sea  Pyot  like  a  cork,  and  rat- 
tled the  glasses  and  candlesticks  below 
in  an  alarming  manner.  Yet  there 
was  much  delight  in  this  day's  voyage 
— ^through  the  plunging  seas  and 
whirling  rains,  and  past  the  bleak  and 
desolate  islands  lying  in  the  waste  of 
waters.  There  was  little  opportunity 
for  speaking;  there  were  many  things 
to  claim  attention;  Violet,  for  one, 
was  glad  of  the  excitement  and  dis- 
traction afforded  by  the  storm.  As 
the  day  wore  on  the  violence  of  the 
wind  increased ;  and  when,  at  length, 
they  got  down  to  Ardnamurchan  and 
faced  the  mouth  of  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
the  sea  was  running  high  enough  to 
cause  the  yacht  to  groan  and  creak  in 
all  her  timbers  as  she  rose  and  plunged 
with  the  waves.  The  skipper  did  not 
at  all  like  the  look  of  the  sky.  There 
were  intervals  of  a  strange  darkness, 
followed  by  periods  of  a  no  less  strange 
light,  when  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
shining  through  a  mass  of  vapor  quite 
close  at  hand.  Along  the  western  ho- 
rizon there  was  a  curious  copper  color. 
No  one  was  particularly  sorry  when 
the  Sea  Pyot  succeeded  in  running  into 
Tobermory  bay. 

But  even  here,  in  this  small  harbor, 
the  gale  pursued  them;  and  in  the 
dusk  they  could  hear  the  heavy  waves 
dashing  against  the  sea  wall  and  the 
quay.  Before  turning  in  for  the  night 
the  skipper  threw  out  his  second  an- 
chor, and  an  anchor  watch  . 
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ed.  During  that  wild  night  some  of 
those  in  the  small  cabins  lay  awake 
and  listened  to  the  creaking  of  the 
timbers  as  the  yacht  plunged  and  roll- 
ed at  her  moorings,  and  to  the  long 
Bwish  of  the  waves  alpng  her  sides; 
and  even  these  sounds  were  scarcely 
so  ominous  as  the  tramp  of  men  over- 
head and  the  calling  of  the  skipper — 
he  having  got  his  mates  up  at  two  in 
the  morning  to  lower  the  topmast  and 
take  the  gig  in  from  her  davits  on 
deck,  so  that  the  wind  should  have 
less  pressure  on  the  yacht.  Had  she 
dragged  her  anchors  that  night  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  tell  this 
story. 

In  the  morning  the  state  of  affairs 
was  even  worse.  The  gale  had  in- 
creased in  fury.  Here,  in  this  small 
harbor,  huge  green  waves  went  rolling 
by — ^their  summits  caught  and  whirled 
away  in  foam  by  the  wind— to  dash  on 
the  sea  wall  of  the  little  town  and  send 
volumes  of  spray  on  to  the  houses  and 
shops.  Ail  the  doors  were  shut  against 
the  storm.  The'  blq^  smoke  from  one 
or  two  chimneys  was  blown  this  way 
and  that  by  squalls  of  wind ;  and  now 
and  again  the  woods  on  the  hill  beside 
the  town  were  swept  by  flying  rain 
clouds.  Out  at  sea  nothing  was  visi- 
ble but  the  white  crests  of  the  break- 
ers; but  here  in  the  bay  the  crews  of 
the  coasters — ^black  and  bulky  craft 
that  rolled  heavily  in  the  waves — were 
busy  making  themselves  as  secure  as 
they  could  with  extra  cables.  It  was 
a  sufficiently  perilous  business  for  two 
men  who  were  in  a  small  boat;  and 
who,  every  minute  or  so,  were  com- 
pl^ly  lost  to  sight  in  the  trough  of  a 
great  wave,  while  at  other  times  the 
water  could  be  seen  breaking  over 
them  in  drenching  showers. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  out  that  day ;  it  we^  for  a  long 

.  time  doubtful  whether  they  dared  ven- 
ture ashore,  short  as  the  distance  was. 
At  length  Mr.  Drummond  volunteered 

"V)  go  ashore  in  the  gig,  with  a  couple 
of  men,  to  post  Violet's  letter.     But 
she  would  not  give  the  letter  up. 
''I  am  going  in  any  case,"  said  he. 


**You  may  as  well  allow  me  to  post 
your  letter  for  you." 

She  stood  irresolute,  impatient,  em- 
barrassed ;  she  had  a  great  wish  to  im- 
plore him,  for  her  sake,  not  to  ven- 
ture ;  but  how  could  she  do  so  now  t 
The  men  were  lowering  the  gig. 
Drummond  was  buttoning  on  a  big 
sou'-wester. 

*'Now,  Violet,  the  letter,  if  you 
please." 

She  suddenly  pulled  it  from  her 
pocket,  tore  it  in  a  dozen  pieces,  and 
flung  it  overboard — the  wind  whirling 
the  pieces  away  like  feathers. 

**  Why  did  you  do  that !"  said  he. 
**I  must  go  ashore— there  is  no  risk." 

He  jumped  into  the  boat  and  took 
the  tiller-ropes;  the  men  pushed  off 
from  the  yacht,  and  struck  their  oars 
into  the  water;  the  next  moment  the 
gig  was  borne  away  on  the  crest  of  a 
mighty  wave,  only  to  dip  the  next 
minute  and  half  disappear  in  a  cloud 
of  windy  spray.  They  nearly  fouled 
the  chain  cable  of  one  of  the  colliers — 
which  probably  would  have  ended 
their  voyage  for  them;  but  having 
missed  that  danger,  they  encountered 
no  other;  and  soon  those  on  board  the 
yacht  saw  through  the  sea-spray  the 
tall  figure  of  Mr.  Drummond  walking 
solitarily  along  the  high  quay. 

<<  Don't  you  know  why  he  has  gone 
ashore  ? "  Mrs.  Warrener  said  to  Vio- 
let with  an  amused  look. 

**  No— not  at  all,"  the  girl  said.  "I 
can  imagine  no  reason  at  all  for  run- 
ning into  such  danger." 

**  There  is  not  any  danger.  Captain 
Jimmy  says,  only  they  will  be  drenched 
through  in  coming  back." 

**  And  why  did  he  go  ashore  ?  " 

"To  get  some  new  bread  for  you. 
He  was  vexed  that  you  had  to  eat  bis- 
cuit at  breakfast  this  morning." 

*  *  I  would  rather  eat  tarred  rope " 

she  said  vehemently;  and  then  she 
stopped  and  turned  away;  she  was 
schooling  herself  to  silence. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Drummond  returned 
on  board,  drenched,  but  successful. 
He  had  got  new  bread,  fresh  butter,  a 
newspaper  not  more  than  two  davs  old, 
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some  fresh  milk  and  eggs,  and  a  cap 
to  replace  the  one  of  which  the  sea  had 
robbed  him  the  day  before.  Likewise 
there  were  two  or  three  little  trinkets 
for  the  women;  he  said  the  impulse 
to  buy  everything  he  saw  was  almost 
irresistible — ^he  had  grown  so  tired  of 
always  finding  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  Ms  pockets. 

The  wild  weather  continued  all  day. 
Occasionally  a  brief  break  appeared  in 
the  flying  clouds;  and  a  watery  sun- 
shine streamed  down  on  the  white 
houses  of  Tobennory,  and  on  the  green 
trees  over  them  and  around  them; 
this  flash  of  brightness  being  all  the 
more  brilliant  on  account  of  the  black 
masses  of  rain-cloud  forming  the  back- 
ground to  the  green  and  white  little 
town.  But  presently  this  frail  vision 
of  sunshine  would  disappear;  and  the 
old  picture  would  be  presented  of  the 
huge  green  waves,  of  the  black  hulls 
of  the  coasters  rolling  heavily,  of  white 
foam,  and  wind-swept  clouds. 

Then  rain  set  in  steadily  in  the  after- 
noon, and  they  were  forced  to  go.  be- 
low, to  seek  refuge  in  books  and 
cards.  Occasionally,  there  was  a  lit- 
tle conversation — ^not  much ;  and  Vio- 
let was  glad  when  it  ceased ;  for  she 
was  beginning  to  see  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  wished  very  much  to  be  consid- 
ered gay  and  cheerful,  whereas  the 
quick  eyes  of  the  girl  perceived  that 
he  was  so  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  obviously  with  some  effort.  He 
had  been  rummaging  among  the  books 
left  by  his  friend  in  the  yacht;  and 
had  lit  upon  an  old  copy  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  he  professed  to  treat  as  a 
description  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  written  in  the  form  of  a  parable. 
What  was  this  about  a  marriage-mar- 
ket, and  the  prettiest  girls  fetching 
the  highest  prices  ?  Who,  he  asked, 
were  the  persons  described  in  these 
words  attributed  to  Cyrus:  **I  was 
never  yet  afraid  of  those  who  in  the 
midst  of  their  city  have  a  place  set 
apart,  in  which  they  collect  and  cheat 
one  another  by  false  oaths  '*  ?  He  was 
much  interested  in  learning  that  the 
vessels  which  sailed  down  the  river  to 


Babylon  were  circular;  and  also  that 
<*  every  vessel  has  a  live  ass  on  board, 
and  the  larger  ones  more'';  but  he 
considered  that  the  writer  had  made  a 
slip  here,  as  we  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  circular  form  of  ironclad.  And  so 
forth.  Sometimes  they  understood 
these  occult  references,  sometimes  they 
did  not ;  had  Mr.  Miller  been  present, 
he  would  have  turned  away  disgusted, 
for  he  never  saw  the  fun  of  any  one 
trying  to  puzzle  you  by  obscure  jokes. 
A  joke  was  a  joke — something  to  laugh 
at — not  a  conundrum.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, could  Mr.  Drummond  mean  by 
saying  to  him  one  night  at  the  Jn- 
dffium  that  he  supposed  the  favorite 
wine  at  the  Club  was  old  Clo'  de  Von- 
geot? 

They  were  more  interested,  how- 
ever, in  the  next  book  he  proceeded 
to  skim,  which  was  a  statistical  de- 
scription of  the  Hebrides  accompany- 
ing the  sailing  directions  issued  by  the 
Admiralty.    For  suddenly  he  said — 

''Sarah,  do  you  think  you  could 
leave  London  ? "  . 

**  For  good  I" 

**Ye8." 

**To  live  where?" 

''Somewhere  about  this  coast " 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "think  of  the  win- 
ter— ^the  bleakness,  the  bitter  cold " 

^'It  is  exactly  the  absence  of  cold 
that  is  the  attraction— that  made  me 
think  of  living  here  in  reading  this 
book.  The  temperature  of  Lewis  is 
the  most  mild  and  equable  of  any  part 
of  the  British  Isles — as  I  read.  Snow 
seldom  lies  in  these  western  regions. 
Look  at  the  various  shrubs  and  plants 
that  grow  out  of  doors  here  that  are 
only  to  be  fcmnd  in  hot-houses  else- 
where. They  have  camelias  in  their 
gardens  in  Cantyre." 

"What  should  we  do  all  the  win- 
ter ? "  said  his  sister. 

"That  is  the  point,"  said  he  rather 
wistfully.  "  Would  you  care  to  make 
the  experiment  ?  We  might  get  tired 
of.  At— but  not  more  tired  than  I  am 
now  of  London." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  yon 
please,"  she  said. 
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*'  How  about  Amy  ? " 

'*  She  can  finish  her  schooling  now 
at  home,"  her  mother  answered. 

Some  silence  ensued.  It  was  with  a 
strange  sinking  of  the  heart  that  Vio- 
let had  heard  this  conversation.  They 
had  never  mentioned  her ;  they  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
leave  them  when  they  retmmed  to 
London;  and  yet,  she  asked  herself, 
why  ?  They  could  not  have  known 
what  she  wrote  to  her  father;  and  she 
had  given  them  no  hint  of  her  inten- 
tions. Up  till  now  they  had  inva- 
riably consulted  her  about  their  joint 
plans,  and  were  almost  too  anxious  to 
accommodate  their  arrangements  to 
her  wishes.  Now  she  was  left  out  al- 
together, and  she  knew  them  too  well 
to  suspect  them  of  anything  but  an 
innocent  assumption  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  ask  her. 

Amy,  who  had  been  absent,  came 
into  the  saloon  at  this  moment. 

"Come  here,  child,  and  tell  us — 
would  you  like  to  come  and  live  al- 
ways in  the  Highlands  ? " 

The  girl,  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner in  the  world,  turned  to  Violet. 

'*  What  do  y<ya  say,  Violet  ?  " 

Happily,  in  the  dusk,  the  extreme 
embarrassment  of  the  girl  was  not  visi- 
ble. 

"Oh,  I?"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"Your  mamma  understands.  Amy, 
that — ^that  you  must  leave  me  out *' 

"  You  are  not  going  away  from  us  ?  " 
cried  her  old  school  companion,  in 
dismay. 

"Not  if  we  can  prevent  you,"  Mrs. 
Warrener  said,  in  her  kindly  way,  and 
as  she  was  passing  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  girl.  "  Not  if 
we  can  prevent  you,  Violet.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  young  birds 
will  insist  on  flying  away  from  the 
nest— and  though  we  elder  folk  can't 
be  expected  to  like  it — still,  it  is  the 
old  story.  Come,  who  will  adventure 
for  a-  blow  on  deck  ?  We  must  give 
the  saloon  up  to  Duncan  now.*' 

The  force  of  the  gale  still  prevented 
their  leaving  Tobermory  that  day ;  it 
was  not  until  the  following  afternoon 


that  they  were  allowed  to  start.  By 
that  time  a  vague  impression  had  been 
formed  in  Violet^s  mind  that  she  had 
made  her  last  trip  in  the  Sea  Pyot. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CHAUiENGED. 

Otheb  impressions,  too,  she  was 
rapidly  forming,  of  a  much  graver 
character,  and  likely  to  lead  to  deci- 
sive action.  The  quick  eyes  of  the 
girl  saw  through  this  affectation  of 
cheerfulness  which  James  Drummond 
sought  to  preserve  in  her  presence. 
She  came  to  know,  in  a  vague  way, 
and  yet  with  absolute  certainty,  that 
he  was  beset  by  an  anxious  care.  He 
was  not  a  good  actor ;  and  it  wants  a 
good  actor  to  deceive  a  girl  where  her 
affections  are  keenly  interested.  She 
had  expected  that  the  breaking  asun- 
der of  those  tender  ties  which  had  been 
too  hastily  formed  would  have  released 
him,  at  least,  from  all  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, and  she  was  glad  to  think 
that  that  would  be  the  result,  what- 
ever the  cost  might  be  to  her;  now 
she  knew,  with  a  great  sadness,  that 
this  her  best  of  friends  carried  about 
with  him  a  heavy  heart  underneath  all 
that  pretence  of  kindly  merriment. 
She  knew  it.  She  could  read  it  in  his 
eyes,  when  she  met  him  unexpectedly. 
And  she  could  not  but  imagine  that 
the  cause  of  this  secret  care  was  her- 
self. 

What  could  be  more  simple  than  her 
line  of  reasoning — if  that  could  be 
called  reasoning  which  was  rather  a 
succession  of  leaps  of  fancies  and  emo- 
tions ?  He  was  wretched  because  he 
could  not  return  the  affection  she  had 
offered  him.  To  free  him  from  that 
hasty  and  mutual  pledge  was  nothing, 
so  long  as  she  remained  there  to  recall 
it  by  her  presence.  To  a  person  of  his 
imaginative,  sensitive,  and  unselfish 
temperament,  she  would  appear  as  a 
standing  reproach ;  he  would  consider 
himself — however  unnecessarily — ^the 
cause  of  her  unhappiness,  and  would 
be  miserable  himself  in  consequence. 
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'*  And  this,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
with  some  bitterness,  ^4s  what  I  have 
brought  to  him ;  this  is  how  I  repay 
him  for  all  his  kindness  to  me." 

And  so  she  became  more  and  more 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Castle  Band- 
box. Perhaps  something  would  occur 
then  to  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy 
state  of  flairs — though  she  knew  that 
her  heartache  over  the  loss  of  the  one 
highest  dream  of  her  life  was  not  to 
be  cured  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stance. She  breathed  more  freely, 
then,  when  at  last  they  weighed  an- 
chor, and  stood  out  into  the  Sound  of 
Mull. 

The  wind  had  fallen  rapidly,  but 
there  was  still  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  the 
afternoon  sunlight  sometimes  shone 
stormily  through  the  floating  masses 
of  vapor  that  clung  about  the  Mull 
mountains.  By  and  by  the  wind  had 
so  far  abated  that  it  was  deemed  per- 
missible to  hoist  the  topsail;  and  so 
they  beat  down  the  sound  at  a  very 
fair  rate  of  speed,  hoping  to  get  home 
before  midnight. 

By  and  by  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
house  only  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  of 
which  were  visible  over  a  line  of  dark 
green  trees.  It  looked  a  solitary  placd, 
on  these  lonely  shores. 

'^That  iss  Finnorie,"  said  the  skip- 
per; **  there  iss  no  song  the  people 
will  like  so  well  as  the  *  Farewell  to 
Finnorie  * — not  any  song  they  will  like 
so  well  as  that  one." 

Yiolet  did  not  know  this  pathetic 
little  piece;  but  she  knew  that  she, 
too,  was  bidding  her  farewell  to  Fin- 
norie, and  to  more  than  Finnorie. 
They  were  all  standing  on  deck  at  this 
time.     She  said : 

'*It  is  a  sad  thing  to  bid  good-by  to 
a  place  you  have  known " 

'*It  is  a  sadder  thing  to  bid  good- 
by  to  illusions,"  said  Mr.  Drummond 
somewhat  absently ;  but  he  had  scarce- 
ly uttered  the  words  when  he  seemed 
to  check  himself.  "Though  one 
ought  to  be  glad  about  it,"  he  added 
quickly;  **the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  il- 
lusions the  better.  The  operation  is 
not  nice;  but  the. results  are  whole- 


some. Finnorie,  now.  And  that  ia 
the  manse  of  Finnorie  ?  I  suppose  the 
song  will  last  a  century  yet.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  an  accident;  or  was  it 
composed  with  a  view  to  posthumous 
fame  ?  There  is  no  man  without  that, 
you  may  be  sure ;  though  the  ordinary 
person's  notion  of  posthumous  fame  is 
to  live  in  the  kindly  recollection  of 
sons  and  daughters,  and  grandchil- 
dren, and  friends — a  very  good  thing 
too,  you  know — ^it  has  a  hold  on  a 
man's  actions — it  may  make  him  more 
generous  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
What,  now,  is  the  nearest  town  or  vil- 
lage to  this  remote  little  manse  ?  Loch 
Aline,  I  suppose." 

He  stopped  there.  Loch  Aline — 
that  was  tiie  place  young  Miller  was 
supposed  to  make  for  when  he  left 
them  on  that  memorable  Sunday, 
Some  strange  things  had  occurred  since 
then — too  strange,  perhaps,  to  be  un- 
derstood just  yet. 

The  dark  came  on ;  in  the  dusk  they 
could  see  the  livid  blue  waves  burst 
into  flowers  of  white  foam  as  they 
went  rushing  past.  It  was  an  angry 
sea,  though  there  was  not  much  wind. 

**The  sea  is  very  deep  here,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Violet  to  the  skipper — she 
happened  to  be  standing  alone  with 
him — ^he  at  the  helm. 

"Indeed  it  iss  that,"  said  Jimmy. 

**  If  you  went  overboard,  you  would 
drown  soon — ^perhaps  you  might  drown 
before  coming  up  at  fdl  ? " 

"It  would  be  a  ferry  bad  thing  to 
try  that,"  said  the  skipper,  with  a 
shrewd  smile. 

She  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
trying  that.  It  was  a  passing  fancy — 
nothing  more. 

But  they  ran  a  greater  chance  of 
seeing  it  tried  that  night  than  was  at 
all  pleasant.  When  they  were  well 
out  of  the  sound  and  crossing  to  the 
south  of  Lismore  lighthouse,  they  were 
struck  with  a  sudden  squall.  In  the 
midst  of  the  darkness — the  moon  not 
having  risen  as  yet — there  was  some- 
thing startling  in  this  sudden  roar  of 
wind  that  caught  the  Sea  Pyot  and 
threw  her  over  almost  on  her  beam 
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ends.  Instantly  the  skipper  called  out 
to  lower  the  topsail,  and  there  was  a 
confosed  scuffle  forward.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  loud  shriek  from 
Mrs.  Warrener,  who  had  rushed  up  the 
companion  ladder  to  see  what  all  the 
noise  was  about,  and  who  just  then 
caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  men 
being  whirled  by  her  in  the  dusk  and 
carried  right  up  and  over  the  gig, 
where  he  remained  suspended  in  mid- 
air, the  flapping  and  straining  topsail 
tearing  this  way  and  that  over  his 
head.  That  was  Alec.  Somehow  the 
sheet  had  got  twisted  round  his  feet, 
and  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  loose 
sail  had  torn  him  from  his  hold,  though 
he  clung  to  the  rope  like  a  rat.  A 
brief,  exciting  period  of  tumult  en- 
sued. Mr.  Drummond  sprang  to  the 
man's  aid,  and  caught  him  by  the 
boots ;  another  of  the  sailors  came  run- 
ning to  his  assistance;  and  together 
they  hauled  him  down  on  deck.  But 
the  question  was  how  to  get  those 
great  blowing  volumes  of  canvas  se- 
cured, for  the  gale  was  sweeping  them 
this  way  and  that;  and  again  one  of 
the  sailors  was  knocked  oft  his  feet 
and  had  to  cling  to  the  bulwarks  to 
prevent  his  being  driven  into  the  driv- 
ing sea.  This  was  becoming  too  seri- 
ous. Violet  was  standing  by — fright- 
ened, but  with  all  her  senses  about  her. 

**  Can  you  hold  her  for  a  moment  ? '' 
the  skipper  called  out. 

The  girl  seized  the  tiller;  and  he 
made  a  dive  at  the  fluttering  canvas, 
while  the  sailor  got  on  his  legs  again. 
But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  Right  ahead 
of  her  the  great  glow  of  the  lighthouse 
burned  in  the  night;  if  she  kept  the 
boat  away,  she  would  expose  her  still 
further  to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  men  to 
shorten  sail ;  if  she  ran  her  up  to  the 
wind,  she  might  get  dangerously  near 
the  long  black  promontory  of  Lismore. 
Captain  Jimmy,  however,  had  had  no 
intention  of  entrusting  the  safety  of 
his  vessel  to  alien  hands  for  anything 
but  a  second.  In  another  moment  he 
was  back  at  the  tiller;  the  men  had 
the  foresail  secured ;  and  all  the  dam- 
21 


age  done  by  the  sudden  squall  was 
that  Alec  had  lost  his  cap,  and  that 
Amy  Warrener,  having  been  thrown 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  can- 
dle snuffers,  shilling  novels,  and  bis- 
cuits. 

By  and  by,  an  equable  breeze  having 
succeeded  this  fragmentary  hurricane, 
they  found  themselves  lightly  and 
pleasantly  running  for  home,  while  the 
moon  had  come  up  in  the  south  over 
the  black  islands,  so  that  they  should 
easily  pick  their  way  along  the  hilly 
road  to  Castle  Bandbox.  It  ought  to 
have  been  a  joyful  return  after  all  this 
beautiful  cruise ;  but  there  was  a  great 
silence  on  board,  the  chief  talker  be- 
ing more  than  usually  absent  and 
thou^tfal. 

"We  shall  soon  be  ashore  now," 
said  Mrs.  Warrener  to  Violet,  the  two 
of  them  being  in  their  little  cabin 
packing  up  various  things. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  girl. 

*  *  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  trip  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you,"  said  she — 
the  thoughtless  answer  to  an  ordinary 
question. 

"And  you  will  enjoy  a  few  days  on 
shore  before  we  start  again." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  with  you 
next  time,  Mrs.  Warrener,"  said  Violet. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Violet?" 
said  her  friend,  ceasing  her  work  and 
standing  up. 

Perhaps  she  would  rather  not  have 
answered.  Everything  around  her 
seemed  so  wrong  and  miserable  that 
talking  about  it  promised  little.  But 
after  all  there  was  something  of  the 
wildness  of  despair  in  the  way  in  which 
the  girl  threw  out  her  hands  and  be- 
gaix  to  speak  hurriedly  and  excitedly. 

"How  can  you  ask  that?  Do  you 
not  see  what  is  going  on  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  your  brother  is  miserable; 
though,  with  his  constant  kindness,  he 
tries  to  conceal  it  ?  And  I  know  I  am 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  when  I  know  I  am 
the  cause  of  wretchedness  to  my  friends 
—I — ^I  think  it  is  time  I  was  out  of  the 
way." 

"Tiolet,"  said  Mrs.^arrener,  tak- 
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ing  the  girVs  hand,  "you  are  too  im- 
pulsive— you  will  do  something  wild 
some  day.  Now  will  you  listen  to 
reason  ?  A  great  part  of  what  you  say 
ia  true.  James  has  not  been  quite 
himself  for  a  few  days  back ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  is  a  little  anxious  about 
you.  That  is  natural.  He  has  had 
the  greatest  interest  in  you  ever  since 
he  knew  you ;  and  he  has  had  a  great 
affection  for  you ;  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  throw  those  things  aside  lightly. 
He  is  not  at  all  a  man  like  that.  When 
he  has  got  to  like  any  one  there  is  no 
use  arguing  with  him ;  he  is  very  stead- 
fast. Now  can  you  wonder  at  his  be- 
ing rather  troubled  about  you  9  You 
yourself  have  not  been  over  happy,  Vi- 
olet, of  late." 

**  I  do  not  think  I  have  been — ^I  have 
been  over  happy,''  said  the  girl,  with  a 
strong  effort  to  restrain  her  tears. 

'*And  can  you  wonder  that  he  has 
been  perhaps  rather  too  anxious  about 
you— considering  how  easily  you  will 
get  out  of  all  this  unfortunate  trou- 
ble  " 

"Well,"  said  the  girl  vehemently, 
"he  shall  not  be  vexed  and  troubled 
about  me.  I  am  not  going  to  requite 
all  his  great  kindness  to  me  that  way." 

"You  would  best  remove  his  trouble 
by  becoming  happy  yourself,  Violet," 
her  friend  said  with  a  smile,  "  and  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  that." 

" Soon,"  said  the  girl  thoughtfully. 
*^  Shall  I  soon  be  able  to  remove  this 
trouble  from  him  t " 

"Oh,  yes." 

* '  I  suppose  now, "  said  Violet,  speak- 
ing in  a  strangely  slow  and  measured 
way — "I  suppose  now — ^you  would  say 
that  there  is  nothing— nothing  in  all 
the  world  he  would  not  do  to  make  me 
happy " 

"  Nothing  I "  said  James  Drum- 
mond's  sister  honestly,  and  with  de- 
cision. *  *  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  world  he  would  not  do  to  make 
you  happy." 

The  girl  thought  for  a  moment;  and 
her  face  was  rather  pale. 

"And  I — ^who  am  only "    She 

managed  to  say  that,  and  no  more; 


she  drew  a  long  breath  and  fell  back, 
her  hand  unconsciously  catching  at  the 
edge  of  the  berth.  Mrs.  Warrener, 
with  a  short,  quick  cry  of  terror, 
caught  hold  of  her  before  she  fell ;  uid 
managed  to  get  her  on  to  a  chair. 
After  all,  it  was  only  a  faint:  what 
more  common  than  that  9  When  she 
came  to  herself  she  was  very  much 
ashamed ;  and  she  wondered  how  she 
could  have  been  so  stupid ;  but  there 
was  an  unusual  look  about  the  eyes 
which  Mrs.  Warrener  could  not  quite 
understand. 

She  professed  to  treat  the  whole 
matter  very  lightly,  however. 

"You  are  such  a  wild  and  head- 
strong girl,  ^olet,  in  those  fancies  of 
yours,  that  I  don't  know  what  is  to 
become  of  you.  I  wish  you  were  safe- 
ly married,  and  had  some  one  to  look 
after  you " 

"  I  think  I  will  go  up  on  deck  now," 
she  said — her  face  still  somewhat  pale. 
"  It  is  cooler  there. " 

Her  friend  accompanied  her.  They 
found  the  Sea  Pyot  now  drawing  near 
to  her  anchorage ;  and  they  recognized 
in  the  moonlight  the  familiar  outlines 
of  the  dark  hills  behind  Castle  Band- 
box. There,  too,  was  the  little  bay, 
the  yellow  sand  Growing  a  pale  semi- 
circle of  light  in  the  shadow,  where 
the  two  girls  used  to  bathe. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  down 
there  now,  Violet,"  said  Amy,  "and 
have  a  bathe  in  the  moonlight  ? "    v 

"I  should  like  to  catch  you  at  it, 
either  of  you  ! "  said  her  mother. 
"And  yet  I  know  you  are  both  bound 
to  be  drowned  there  sooner  or  later." 

Out  went  the  rattling  anchor  cable 
with  a  roar  in  the  silence  of  the  night; 
there  was  some  busy  work  with  the 
sails ;  then  the  gig  took  the  voyagers 
into  the  small  landing  place.  In  the 
moonlight  they  walked  away  up 
through  the  quiet  meadows  to  the  cot- 
tage on  the  hilL    There  was  little  said. 

Years  upon  years  it  seemed  to  Violet 
North  since  she  had  left  that  small 
home  up  there;  for  indeed  the  very 
moments  seemed  years  now,  as  she  felt 
her   life   pushing   forward   to   some 
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tragic  climax  with  swift,  inexorable, 
irrevocable  steps.  The  gathering  vol- 
ame  of  her  emotions — love,  and  pride, 
and  gratitude  all  commingled — was 
carrying  her  onward,  whither  she  as 
yet  dared  not  look. 

But  she  wished  to  look  and  to  know 
— ^whatever  it  might  be ;  and  when  the 
others  had  gone  into  the  house,  and 
were  busy  in  unpacking  and  so  forth, 
she  slipped  round  by  the  back  and  got 
into  the  road  that  led  away  up  among 
the  hills.  The  cool  mountain  air  was 
grateful  to  her  hot  forehead;  in  the 
silence  she  coul&  think  of  all  this  that 
had  happened  to  her,  and  was  going 
^  to  happen ;  she  was  glad  to  be  away,  to 
be  alone.  8he  wandered  on,  not  pay- 
ing much  heed  to  the  rocks,  and 
heather,  and  young  plantations,  all 
faintly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  but 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  murmur  of  a 
stream  in  the  valley  below  her,  that 
seemed  to  make  the  silence  of  the  night 
more  intense. 

She  was  in  no  blind  and  passionate 
bewilderment  of  grief;  she  was  too 
proudly  self-possessed  for  that;  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  great  sad- 
ness dwelt  over  this  beautiful  night; 
and  perhaps  once  or  twice,  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  no  mother  to  whom 
she  could  go  at  this  terrible  crisis  of 
her  life.  6he  reasoned  with  herself 
very  calmly.  It  was  her  great  misfor- 
tune to  love  this  man  with  her  whole 
heart;  he  knew  it,  and  his  life  was 
made  miserable  by  the  knowledge; 
how  was  all  this  unhappiness  to  be 
cured  ?  Her  going  away  would  do  no 
good ;  she  would  leave  with  him  that 
anxious  care  about  herself,  that  dumb 
unspeakable  regret  that  haunted  him 
and  clouded  over  the  ordinarily  bright 
and  joyous  spirit.  And  what  was  she 
that  s^e  should  cause  this  wretched- 
ness to  the  one  among  all  human  be- 
ings whom  she  most  loved  and  honor* 
ed  ?  Her  sore  heartache,  incurable  as 
it  was,  she  could  have  borne;  but  not 
the  thought  of  the  pain  she  was  in- 
flicting, on  this  dearest  of  all  her 
friends,  who  sought  so  anxiously  and 
yet  so  vainly  to  conceal  the  wound. 


She  reasoned  calmly  enough,  perhaps, 
but  her  heart  was  beginning  to  beat 
fast ;  and  all  the  high,  impulsive,  proud 
spirit  of  the  girl  was  rising  to  the  firm 
lips  and  the  pale  face.  She  stood  still 
now,  and  listened — there  was  no  one 
to  interrupt  her  self -communings.  And 
this  was  the  question  she  asked  her- 
self—not audibly,  but  so  that  her  beat- 
ing heart  could  hear: 

'*  In  'the  old  time,  when  you  were 
careless  and  happy,  you  asked  your- 
self whether  you  could  die  for  the  man 
that  you  loved;  and  you  were  very 
proud  to  answer  yes.  You  were  very 
sure  then  you  could  do  it.  And  now 
if  the  same  question  is  asked,  what 
will  yon  say?  Will  you  meanly  re- 
treat from  it  ?  If  nothing  will  do  but 
getting  out  of  the  world  altogether — 
so  that  the  old  glad  light  will  come 
back  to  his  eyes  in  time,  after  he  has 
forgotten  all  about  you — can  you  show 
to  yourself  what  your  love  is  worth  by 
doing  that  ?  "  * 

She  was  not  so  calm  now.  The 
beautiful  dark  eyes  were  full  of  a 
strange  agony;  she  was  breathing 
quickly ;  her  face  was  paler  than  the 
moonlight  itself. 

That  was  the  question  she  asked 
herself:  what  was  the  answer  t 

No  man,  woman,  or  set  of  circum- 
stances ever  confronted  this  girl  with 
a  challenge,  and  found  her  turn  aside 
from  it:  that  was  not  possible  to  her. 
The  answer  to  the  question  was  writ- 
ten in  the  firm  lips  and  the  wild  white 
face. 

After  all,  what  was  this  sacrifice 
that  was  demanded  of  her?  The 
book  of  life,  so  far  as  she  could  read 
it  in  her  bewilderment  and  despair, 
was  to  her  only  a  record  of  disap- 
pointment on  disappointment,  of  re- 
gret, and  lamentation,  and  grief. 
She  had  had  n«  kindly  cared-for 
youth;  and  now  her  womanhood,  as 
she  was  about  to  enter  upon  it,  and  as 
the  fascination  of  it  glimmered  before 
her  like  a  beautiful  vision,  had  been 
suddenly  shut  off  in  darkness,  and 
she  was  left  with  only  the  bitter  mem- 
ory  of  wh.t  might  h»v<,(5^|g 
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She  heard  steps  behind  her,  and 
turned  quickly.  She  found  Mrs. 
Warrener,  with  some  light  shawl 
thrown  round  her  head,  coming  to- 
ward her. 

*'  Violet,  what  do  yon  mean  by  run- 
ning away  like  this?  I  felt  sore  you  had 
gone  up  among  the  hills  by  yourself. " 

The  reply  was  a  strange  one.  The 
girl  took  her  friend's  head  between 
her  hands,  and  kissed  her  gently,  and 
looked  wistfully  and  earnestly  into 
her  eyes. 

'^If  I  have  annoyed  you  at  any 
time,"  she  said,  *<and  if  you  think  of 
it  afterward,  you  will  believe  that  I 
never  did  mean  it,  and  that  I  was  very 
sorry.  You  will  promise  me  that; 
and  if  I  have  done  harm  to  any  one  in 
your  house,  you  will  ask  them  to  for- 
give me--and  forget  it  when  they 
can." 

The  gentle  little  woman  burst  into 
tears. 

•'Oh,  Violet,  wBat  do  you  mean?" 


she  cried,  with  a  strange  apprehension 
in  her  breast.  *'  Why  are  you  crying  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you — ^that  you 
are  so  pale  ? " 

•'It  is  nothing,"  said  the  gixi 
"We  will  go  back  to  the  house." 

They  walked  down  the  road  in  the 
moonlight,  both  silent;  for  Mrs.  War- 
rener  was  beset  by  vague  fears,  and 
she  was  afraid  to  question  the  girl  too 
closely  just  then.  When  they  had  en- 
tered the  house,  Violet  escaped  to  her 
own  room,  for  it  was  now  late.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  at  the  window — 
looking  out  on  the  bU(bk  hills,  and  on 
the  trees  and  on  the  small  patches  of 
oats,  that  the  moonlight  made  of  a  sil- 
very gray — and  she  was  holding  her 
hand  tightly  over  her  heart. 

••Don't  break  yet" — this  is  what 
she  would  have  said  had  her  wild,  de- 
spairing fancies  been  translated  into 
words — ••don't  break  just  yet,  until  I 
have  made  my  friends  happy.  Then 
you  can  do  with  me— what  you  like  I " 
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DO  you  think  Pm  afraid  of  dyin' 
Becos  I  woifld  rather  live, 
And  hang  on  to  my  mis'able  chances, 

And  what  they  are  likely  to  gire 
In  the  way  of  good  eatin'  and  drinkin'. 

With  the  'pepsy  a  houndin'  me  so^ 
And  havin'  to  den  up  in  winter, 
Like  a  bear,  with  the  airliest  snow  ? 

No,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  dyin* 

Is  leavin'  the  things  that  we  know, 
And  floatin'  out  into  strange  waters, 

All  dark,  above  an'  below  I 
I  keer  nothin'  for  N^W  Jerus'lum; 

I  know  'twouldn't  seem  like  hum, 
'Cos  where  they  have  things  so  splendid. 

They  don't  expect  poor  folks  to  oome. 

But,  oh,  if  the  singin'  in  heaven 

Was  the  hum  of  the  wind  in  the  pines, 
Or  the  noise  of  the  brook  and  the  river, 

Where  the  brook  and  the  river  jines; 
If  the  birds  was  to  sing  halleluyar, 

As  they  do  in  the  bushes  all  day, 
And  the  little  brown  chippies  should 
chatter. 

And  the  locusses  ohiirnp  away ; 


If  them  streets  was  kivered  with  moesesy 

And  shaded  with  trees  overiiead. 
With  leaves  droppin'  down  in  a  shower. 

Painted  purple,  and  yellow,  and  red; 
If  over  that  wonderful  river 

I  could  go  all  alone  to  float. 
In  and  out,  among  the  lilies. 

With  only  just  Maje  in  my  boat; 

If  I  could  hear  Maje  before  me, 

A  barkin'  along  the  trail, 

should  know  there  was  somethin'  to 
foUer, 

That  wouldn't  be  likely  to  fail ; 
And  I*d  lay  down  my  head,  contented 

To  let  the  moss  over  me  grow. 
As  it  does  on  the  trees  in  the  forest, 

And  say  I  was  willin*  to  go. 

If  the  Lord  has  allers  been  with  me. 

And  held  me  fast  by  the  hand, 
When  the  fog  kivered  up  the  valleys, 

And  I'd  lost  the  lay  of  the  land. 
And  'twas  safe  to  trust  Him  so  fur, 

I'll  trust  Him  the  very  last  mile; 
He  knows  where  to  look  when  He  wants  ma 

Without  hailin'  Him  all  of  the  while* 
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WHEREVER  Nature  has  commis- 
sioned one  creatnre  to  prey 
upon  another,  she  has  preserved  the 
balance  by  forewarning  that  other  crea- 
ture of  what  she  has  done.  Nature 
says  to  the  cat,  '^ Catch  the  mouse,'' 
and  she  equips  her  for  that  purpose ; 
but  09  the  self -same  day  she  says  to  the 
mouse,  **  Be  wary — the  cat  is  watch- 
ing for  you.''  Nature  takes  care  that 
none  of  her  creatures  have  smooth 
sailing,  the  whole  voyage  at  least. 
Why  has  she  not  made  the  musquito 
noiseless  and  its  bite  itchless  9  Sim- 
ply because  in  that  case  the  odds 
would  be  too  greatly  in  its  favor.  She 
has  taken  especial  pains  to  enable  the 
owl  to  fly  softly  and  silently,  because 
the  creatures  it  preys  upon  are  small 
and  wary,  and  never  venture  far  from 
their  holes.  She  has  not  shown  the 
same  caution  in  the  case  of  the  crow, 
because  the  crow  feeds  on  dead  flesh 
or  on  grubs  and  beetles,  or  fruit  and 
grain,  that  do  not  need  to  be  ap- 
proached stealthily.  The  big  flsh 
love  to  eat  up  the  little  fish,  and  the 
little  fish  know  it,  and  on  the  very 
day  they  are  hatched  seek  shallow 
water,  and  to  put  little  sand  bars  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  too  loving 
parents. 

How  easily  a  bird's  tail,  or  that  of . 
any  fowl,  or  in  fact  any  part  of  the 
plumage,  comes  out  when  the  hold  of 
its  would-be  capturer  is  upon  this 
alone;  and  how  hard  it  yields  in  the 
dead  bird.  No  doubt  there  is  relaxa- 
tion in  the  former  case.  Nature  says 
to  the  pursuer,  *'  Hold  on,"  and  to  the 
pursued,  "  Let  your  tail  go."  What  is 
the  tortuous  zig-zag  course  of  those 
slow-flying  moths  for  but  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  birds  to  snap  them 
up  ?  The  skunk  is  a  slow,  witless  crea- 
ture, and  the  fox  and  lynx  love  its 
meat ;  yet  it  carries  a  bloodless  weapon 
that  neither  likes  to  face. 


I  recently  heard  of  an  ingenious 
method  a  certain  other  simple  and 
slow-going  creature  has  of  bafliing  its 
enemy.  A  friend  of  mine  was  walking 
in  the  fields  when  he  saw  a  commotion 
in  the.  grass  a  few  yards  off.  Ap- 
proaching the  spot,  he  found  a  snake— 
the  common  garter  snake — ^trying  to 
swallow  a  lizard.  And  how  do  you 
suppose  the  lizard  was  defeating  the 
benevolent  designs  of  the  snake  t  By 
simply  taking  hold  of  its  own  tail  and 
making  itself  into  a  hoop.  The  snake 
went  round  and  round  and  could  find 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Who  was 
the  old  giant  that  found  himself  wrest- 
ling with  time  f  This  little  snake  had  a 
tougher  customer  the  other  day  in  the 
bit  of  eternity  it  was  trying  to  swallow. 
The  snake  itself  has  not  the  same 
wit,  because  I  lately  saw  a  black  snake 
in  the  woods  trying  to  swallow  the 
garter  snake,  and  he  had  made  some 
headway,  though  the  little  snake  was 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
hooking  his  tail  about  sticks  and  bush- 
es, and  pulling  back  with  all  his  might, 
apparently  not  liking  the  looks  of 
things  down  there  at  alL  I  thought  it 
well  to  let  him  have  a  good  taste  of 
his  own  doctrines,  when  I  put  my  foot 
down  against  further  proceedings. 

This  arming  of  one  creature  against 
another  is  often  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  Nature,  but  it  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  her  impartiality.  She 
does  not  care  a  fig  more  for  one  creature 
than  for  another,  and  is  equally  on  the 
side  of  both,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  she  does  not  care  a  tg  for 
either.  Every  creature  must  take  its 
chances,  and  man  is  no  exception.  We 
can  ride  if  we  know  how  and  are  going 
her  way,  or  we  can  be  run  over  if  we  fall 
or  make  a  mistake.  Nature  does  not 
care  whether  the  hunter  slay  the  beast 
or  the  beast  the  hunter;  she  will  make 
good  compost  of  them  both,  and  her 
ends  are  prospered  whidMiver  succeed* 
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If  the  red  slayer  think  he  sUys, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain^ 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 

I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

What  is  the  end  of  Nature  ?  Where 
is  the  end  of  a  sphere  ?  The  sphere 
balances  at  any  and  every  point.  Bo 
everything  in  Nature  is  at  the  top,  and 
yet  no  &ne  thing  is  at  the  top. 

She  works  with  reference  to  no 
measure  of  time,  no  limit  of  space,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  material  not  ex- 
pressed by  exhaustless.  Did  you  think 
Niagara  a  great  exhibition  of  power  f 
What  is  that,  then,  that  withdraws 
noiseless  and  invisible  in  the  ground 
about,  and  of  which  Niagara  is  but  the 
lifting  of  the  finger  ? 

Nature  is  thoroughly  selfish,  and 
looks  (mly  to  her  own  ends.  One 
thing  she  is  bent  upon,  and  that  ia 
keeping  up  the  supply,  multiplying 
endlessly  and  scattering  as  she  multi- 
plies. Did  Nature  have  in  view  our 
delectation  when  she  made  the  apple, 
the  peach,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  etc.  ? 
Undoubtedly;  but  only  as  a  means  to 
her  own  private  ends.  What  a  bribe 
or  a  wage  ia  the  pulp  of  these  delici^ 
cies  to  all  creatures  to  come  and  sow 
their  seed.  And  Nature  has  taken  care 
to  make  the  seed'  indigestible,  so  that 
though  the  fruit  be  eaten,  the  germ 
is  not,  but  only  planted. 

Qod  made  the  crab-apple,  but  man 
made  the  pippin;  but  ^e  pippin  can- 
not propagate  itself,  and  exists  only 
by  violence  and  usurpation.  Bacon 
says,  ^*It  is  easier  to  deceive  Nature 
than  to  force  her,"  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  nurserymen  really  force  her.  They 
cut  oft  the  head  of  a  savage  and  clap 
on  the  head  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
the  crab  becomes  a  Swaar  or  a  Bald- 
win. Or  is  it  a  kind  of  deception 
practised  upon  Nature,  which  succeeds 
only  by  being  carefully  concealed  ?  If 
we  could  play  the  same  tricks  upon 
her  in  the  human  species,  how  the 
great  geniuses  could  be  preserved  and 
propagated,  and  the  world  stocked 
with  them.  But  what  a  frightful  con- 
dition of  things  that  would  be  1  No 
new  men,  but  a  tiresome  and  endless 
repetition  of  the  old  ones — ^a  world 


perpetually  stocked  with  Newtons  and 
Shakespeares. 

We  say  Nature  knows  best  and  has 
adapted  this  or  that  to  our  wants  or 
to  our  constitution — sound  to  the  ear, 
light  and  color  to  the  eye,  etc. ;  but 
she  has  not  done  any  such  thing,  but 
has  adapted  man  to  these  things.  The 
physical  cosmos  is  the  mould,  and  man 
is  the  molten  metal  that  is  poured  into 
it.  The  light  fashioned  the  eye,  the 
laws  of  sound  mode  the  ear;  in  fact 
man  b  the  outcome  of  Nature  and  not 
the  reverse.  Creatures  that  live  for 
ever  in  the  dark  have  no  eyes,  and 
would  not  any  one  of  our  senses  perish 
and  be  shed  as  it  were  in  a  world 
where  it  could  not  be  used  I 


n. 

iTis  well  to  let  down  our  metropoli-  • 
tan  pride  a  little.  Man  thinks  himself 
at  the  top,  and  that  the  immense  dis- 
play and  prodigality  of  Nature  are  for 
him.  But  they  are  no  more  for  him  than 
they  are  for  the  birds  and  beasts,  and 
he  is  no  more  at  the  top  than  they  are. 
He  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  the 
play  had  advanced  to  a  certain  point, 
and  he  will  disappear  from  the  stage 
when  the  play  has  reached  another 
point,  and  the  great  drama  go  on  with- 
out him.  The  geological  ages,  the 
convulsions  and  parturition  throes  of 
the  globe,  were  to  bring  him  forth  no 
more  than  the  beetles.  Is  not  all  this 
wealth  of  the  seasons,  these  solar 
and  sidereal  infiuences,  this  depth  and 
vitality  and  internal  fire,  these  seas, 
and  rivers,  and  ocean,  and  atmos- 
pheric currents,  as  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  ants  and  worms  we  tread 
under  foot  as  to  our  own  ?  And  does 
the  sun  shine  for  me  any  more  than 
for  y<m  butterfly  f  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  we  cannot  put  our  finger  upon 
this  or  that  and  say  here  is  the  end  of 
Nature.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  mea- 
sured. The  plan  of  Nature  is  so  im- 
mense—but she  has  no  plan,  no  scheme, 
but  to  go  on  and  on  for  ever.  What 
is  size,  what  is  time,  distance^tc.,  to 
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the  Inflnite  ?  Nothing.  The  Infinite 
knows  no  time,  no  space,  no  great,  no 
small,  no  beginning,  no  end. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  earth  and 
the  worlds  are  a  kind  of  nervous  gan- 
glia in  an  organization  of  which  we 
can  form  no  conception,  or  less  even 
than  that.  If  one  of  the  globules 
Of  blood  that  c^culate  in  our  veins 
was  magnified  enough  million  times, 
we  might  see  a  globe  teendng  with  life 
and  power.  Such  is  this  earth  of  ours, 
coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  Infinite. 
Size  is  only  relative,  and  the  imagina- 
tion finds  no  end  to  the  series  either 
way. 


m. 

Looking  out  of  the  car  window  one 
day,  I  saw  the  pretty  and  unusual 
sight  of  an  eagle  sitting  upon  the  ice 
in  the  river,  surrounded  by  half  a  doz- 
en or  more  crows.  The  crows  appeared 
as  if  looking  up  to  the  noble  bird  and 
attending  his  movements.  *  *  Are  those 
its  young?"  asked  a  gentleman  by 
my  side.  How  much  did  that  man 
know — not  about  eagles,  but  about 
Nature  ?  If  he  had  been  familiar  with 
geese  or  hens,  or  with  donkeys,  he 
would  not  have  asked  that  question. 
The  ancients  had  an  axiom  that  he 
who  knew  one  truth  knew  all  truths; 
80  much  else  becomes  knowable  when 
one  vital  fact  is  thoroughly  known. 
You  have  a  key,  a  standard,  and  can- 
not be  deceived.  Chemistry,  geology, 
astronomy,  natural  history,  all  #dmit 
one  to  the  same  measureless  interiors. 

I  heard  a  great  man  say  that  he 
could  see  how  much  of  the  theology 
of  the  day  would  fall  before  the  stand- 
ard of  him  who  had  got  even  the  in- 
sects. And  let  any  one  set  about  study- 
ing these  creatures  carefully,  and  he 
will  see  the  force  of  the  remark.  We 
learn  the  tremendous  doctrin^  of  met- 
amorphosis from  the  insect  world,  and 
have  not  the  bee  and  the  ant  taught 
man  wisdom  from  the  first  ?  I  was 
highly  edified  the  past  summer  by  ob- 
serving the  ways  and  doings  of  a  colo- 


ny of  black  hornets  that  established 
themselves  under  one  of  the  project- 
ing gables  of  my  house.  This  hornet 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  ugly 
customer,  but  I  found  it  no  trouble  to 
live  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
them.  They  were  as  little  disposed  to 
quarrel  as  I  was.  It  is  indeed  the 
eagle  among  hornets,  and  very  noble 
and  dignified  in  its  bearing.  They 
used  to  come  freely  into  the  house  and 
prey  upon  the  files.  Tou  would  hear 
that  deep,  mellow  hum,  and  see  the 
black  falcon  poising  on  wing,  or  strik- 
ing here  and  there  at  the  files,  that 
scattered  on  his  approach  like  chick* 
ens  before  a  hawk.  When  he  had 
caught  one  he  would  alight  upon  some 
object  and  proceed  to  dress  and  draw 
his  game.  The  wings  were  sheared 
off,  the  legs  cut  away,  the  bristles 
trimmed,  then  the  body  thoroughly 
bruised  and  broken.  Wlien  the  work 
was  completed,  the  fly  was  rolled  up 
into  a  small  pellet,  and  with  it  un- 
der his  arm  the  hornet  flew  to  his 
nest,  where  no  doubt  in  due  time  it 
was  properly  served  up  on  the  royal 
board.  Every  dinner  inside  these  pa- 
per walls  is  a  state  dinner,  for  the 
queen  bee  is  always  present. 

I  used  to  mount  the  ladder  to  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  nest  and  ob- 
serve the  proceedings.  I  at  first 
thought  the  workshop  must  be  inside 
— a  place  where  the  pulp  was  mixed 
and  perhaps  treated  with  chemicals; 
for  each  bee  when  he  came  with  his 
burden  of  materials  passed  into  the 
nest,  and  then,  after  a  few  moments, 
emerged  again  and  crawled  to  the 
place  of  building.  But  I  one  day 
stopped  up  the  entrance  with  some 
eotton,  when  no  one  happened  to  be 
on  guard,  and  then  observed  that 
when  the  loaded  bee  could  not  get  in- 
side, he,  after  some  deliberation,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  unfinished  part  and 
went  forward  with  his  work.  Hence 
I  inferred  that  may  be  the  bee  went 
inside  to  report  and  to  receive  orders, 
or  possibly  to  surrender  its  material 
into  fresh  hands.  Its  career  when 
away  from  the  nest  ip-beset  wkh  dan- 
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gers;  the  colony  is  never  large,  and 
the  safe  return  of  every  bee  is  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  solicitude  to  the  royal 
mother. 

The  hornet  was  the  first  paper  mak- 
er, and  holds  the  original  patent.  The 
paper  it  makes  is  aboQt  like  that  of 
the  newspaper;  nearly  as  firm,  and 
made  of  essentially  the  same  material 
— ^woody  fibres  scraped  from  old  rails 
and  boards.  And  there  is  news  on  it 
too,  if  one  could  make  out  the  charac- 
ters. 

When  I  stopped  the  entrance  with 
cotton  there  was  no  commotion  or  ex- 
citement, as  there  would  have  been  in 
the  case  of  yellow-jackets.  Those 
outside  went  to  pulling,  and  those  in- 
side went  to  pushing  and  chewing. 
Only  once  did  one  of  the  outsiders 
come  down  and  look  me  suspiciously 
in  the  face,  and  inquire  very  plainly 
what  my  business  might  be  up  there. 
I  bowed  my  head,  being  at  the  top  of 
a  twenty  feet  ladder,  and  had  nothing 
to  say. 

The  cotton  was  chewed  and  moist- 
ened about  the  edges  till  every  fibre 
was  loosened,  when  the  mass  dropped. 
But  instantly  the  entrance  was  made 
smaller,  and  changed  so  as  to  make 
the  feat  of  stopping  it  more  difficult. 


IV. 


Therb  are  those  who  look  at  Na- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  conven- 
tional and  artificial  life — from  parlor 
windows  and  through  guilt-edged 
poems — the  sentimentalists.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  who  do  not 
look  at  Nature  at  all,  but  are  a  grown 
part  of  her,  and  look  away  from  her 
toward  the  other  class — ^the  back- 
woodsmen and  pioneers,  and  all  rude 
and  simple  persons.  Tlien  there  are 
those  in  whom  the  two  are  united  or 
merged— the  great  poets  and  artists. 
In  them  the  sentimentalist  is  corrected 
and  cured,  and  the  hairy  and  taciturn 
frontiersman  has  had  experience  to 
some  purpose.  The  true  poet  knows 
more  about  Nature  than  the  naturalist 


[Septbmbb]|| 

because  he  carries  her  open  secrets  in 
his  heart.  Eckerman  could  instroet 
Goethe  in  ornithology,  but  could  not 
Goethe  instruct  Eckerman  in  the 
meaning  and  mystery  of  the  bird  t  It 
is  my  privilege  to  number  among  my 
friends  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life 
in  cities  amid  the  throngs  of  men, 
who  never  goes  to  the  woods  or  to 
the  country,  or  hunts  or  fishes,  and 
yet  he  is  the  true  naturalist.  I  think 
he  studies  the  orbs.  I  think  day  and 
night  Baid  the  stars  and  the  faces  of 
men  and  women  have  taught  him  all 
there  is  worth  knowing. 

We  run  to  Nature  because  we  are 
afraid  of  man.  Our  artists  paint  the 
landscape  because  they  cannot  paint 
the  human  face.  If  we  could  look 
into  the  ejes  of  a  man  as  coolly  as  we 
can  into  the  eyes  of  an  animal,  the 
products  of  our  pens  and  brushes 
would  be  quite  different  from  what 
they  are. 


V. 

But  I  8uq[>ect  after  all  it  makes  but 
little  difference  to  which  school  you 
go,  whether  to  the  woods  or  to  the 
city.  A  sincere  man  learns  pretty 
much  the  same  things  in  both  places. 
The  differences  are  superficial,  the  re- 
semblances deep  and  many.  The  her- 
mit is  a  hermit  and  the  poet  a  poet, 
whether  he  grow  up  in  London  or  on 
the  moon.  I  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  this  fact  recently  on  opening  the 
works  of  Charles  Lamb  after  I  had 
been  reading  those  of  our  Henry  Tho- 
reau.  Lamb  cared  nothing  for  nature, 
Thoreau  for  little  else.  One  was  as 
attadied  to  the  city  and  the  life  of 
the  street  and  tavern  as  the  other  to 
the  country  and  the  life  of  animals 
and  plants.  Yet  they  are  close  akin. 
They  give  out  the  same  tone  and  are 
pitched  in  about  the  same  key.  Their  ' 
methods  are  the  same;  so  are  their 
quaintness  and  scorn  of  rhetoric. 
Thoreau  has  the  dryer  humor,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  is  less  stom- 
achic.   There  is  more  juice  and  uno- 
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tion  in  Lamb,  but  this  he  owes  to  his 
nationality.  Both  are  essayists  who 
in  a  less  reflectiye  age  woold  have 
been  poets  pure  and  simple.  Both 
were  spare,  high-nosed  men,  and  I 
fancy  a  resemblance  even  in  their  por- 
traits. Thoreau  is  the  Lamb  of  New 
England  fields  and  woods,  and  Lamb 
is  the  Thoreau  of  London  streets  uid 
dabs.  There  was  a  wilfulness  and 
perversity  about  Thoreau  behind 
which  he  concealed  his  shyness  and 
his  thin  skin,  and  there  was  a  similar 
foil  in  Lamb,  though  less  marked,  on 
account  of  his  good  nature:  that  was 
a  part  of  his  aimor  too. 


VL 


Spbakikg  of  Thoreau^s  dry  humor 
reminds  me  how  surely  the  old  Eng- 
lish unctuous  and  sympathetic  humor 
is  dying  out  or  has  died  out  of  our 
literature.  Our  first  notable  crop  of 
authors  had  it— Paulding,  Cooper,  Ip- 
Ting,  and  in  a  measure  Hawthorne— 
but  our  later  humorists  have  it  not  at 
all,  but  in  its  stead  an  intellectual 
quickness  and  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous that  is  not  unmixed  with  scorn. 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  great  hu- 
morist, like  Cervantes  or  Sterne  or 
Scott,  is  that  he  approaches  his  sub- 
ject not  through  his  head  merely, 
but  through  his  heart,  his  love,  his 
humanity.  His  humor  is  full  of  com- 
passion, full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  does  not  separate  him 
from  his  subject,  but  unites  him  to  it 
by  vital  ties.  How  Sterne  loved  Uncle 
Toby  and  sympathized  with  him,  and 
Cervantes  his  luckless  knight.  I  fear 
our  humorists  would  have  made  fun 
of  them,  would  have  shown  them  up 
and  stood  aloof  superior,  and  '  *  laughed 
a  laugh  of  merry  scorn."  Whatever 
else  the  great  humorist  or  poet  or  any 
artist  may  be  or  do,  there  is  no  con- 
tempt in  his  laughter.  And  this  point 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our 
humorous  writers  seem  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  their  own  dignity 


and  self-respect  require  them  to  look 
dotm  upon  what  they  portray.  But  it 
is  only  little  men  who  look  down  upon 
anything  or  speak  down  to  anybody. 

One  sees  every  day  how  clear  it  is 
that  specially  fine,  delicate,  intellectu- 
al persons  cannot  portray  satisfactori- 
ly coarse,  common,  uncultured  charac- 
ters. Their  attitude  is  at  once  scorn- 
ful and  supercilious.  And  by  fine,  in- 
tellectual persons,  I  mean  those  expur- 
gated natures,  like  Matthew  Arnold, 
who,  to  use  a  favorite  image  of  mine, 
fall  at  the  fine  violet  and  indigo  end  of 
the  spectrum  of  life,  in  opposition  to 
the  red  and  orange  end.  The  great 
man,  like  Socrates,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  or 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  just  as  surely 
coarse  as  he  is  fine,  but  the  complaint 
I  make  with  our  humorists  is  that  they 
are  fine  and  not  coarse  in  any  health- 
ful and  manly  sense.  A  great  part  of 
the  best  literature  and  the  best  art  is 
of  the  vital  fluids,  the  bowels,  the 
chest,  the  appetites,  and  is  to  be  read 
and  judged  only  through  love  and 
compassion.  Let  us  pray  for  unction, 
which  is  the  marrowfat  of  humor,  and 
for  humility,  which  is  the  badge  of 
manhood. 

What  I  complain  of  is  just  as  true  of 
the  essayists  and  the  critics  as  of  the 
novelists.  The  prevailing  tone  here 
also  is  bom  of  a  feeling  of  immense 
superiority.  How  our  lofty  young 
men,  for  instance,  look  down  upon 
Carlyle,  and  administer  their  masterly 
rebukes  to  him.  But  see  how  Carlyle 
treats  Bums,  or  Scott,  or  Johnson,  or 
NovaUs,  or  any  of  his  heroes.  Ay, 
there^s  the  rob;  he  makes  heroes  of 
them,  which  is  not  a  trick  of  small  na- 
tures. He  can  say  of  Johnson  that  he 
was  **moonstrack,"  but  it  is  from  no 
lofty  height  of  fancied  superiority,  but 
he  uses  the  word  as  a  naturalist  uses  a 
term  to  describe  an  object  he  loves. 
Is  Mr.  Lowell  capable  of  this  kind  of 
criticism— criticism  in  which  the  man 
and  not  the  professor  is  uppermost  ? 

What  we  want,  and  perhaps  have 
got  more  of  than  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
is  a  race  of  writers  who  affiliate  with 
their  subjects  and  ent^ 
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through  their  blood,  their  sexuality, 
and  manliness,  instead  of  standing 
apart  and  criticising  them  and  writing 
cicnU  them  through  mere  intellectual 
cleverness  and  *^  smartness." 


VIL 


Thbbe  is  a  feeling  in  heroic  poetry 
or  in  a  burst  of  eloquence  that  I  some- 
times catch  in  quite  different  fields.  I 
caught  it  this  morning,  for  instance, 
when  I  saw  the  belated  trains  go  by, 
and  knew  how  they  had  been  battling 
with  storm,  darkness,  and  distance, 
and  had  triumphed.  They  were  due 
at  my  place  in  the  night,  but  did  not 
pass  till  after  eight  o^clock  in  the 
morning.  Two  trains  coupled  togeth- 
er— the  fast  mail  and  the  express — 
making  an  immense  line  of  coaches 
hauled  by  two  engines.  They  had 
come  from  the  West,  were  all  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  like  soldiers  with 
the  dust  of  battle  upon  them.  They 
had  massed  their  forces,  and  were  now 
moving  with  augmented  speed,  and 
with  a  resolution  that  was  epic  and 
grand.  Talk  about  the  cars  dispelling, 
the  romance  from  the  landscape;  if 
they  do,  they  bring  the  heroic  element 
in.  The  moving  train  is  a  proud  spec- 
tacle, especially  in  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous nights.  When  I  look  out  and 
see  its  light,  steady  and  unflickering 
as  the  planets,  and  hear  the  roar  of  its 
advancing  tread,  or  its  sound  dimin- 
ishing in  the  distance,  am  I  comforted 
and  made  stout  of  heart.  O  night, 
where  is  thy  stay  I  O  space,  where  is 
thy  victory  t  Or  to  see  the  fast  mail 
pass  in  the  morning  is  as  good  as  a 
page  of  Homer.  It  quickens  one's 
pulse  for  all  day.  It  is  the  Ajax  of 
trains.  I  hear  its  defiant,  warning 
whistle,  hear  it  thunder  over  the 
bridges,  and  its  sharp,  rushing  ring 
among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  winter 
mornings  see  its  glancing,  meteoric 
lights,  or  in  summer  its  white  form 
bursting  through  the  silence  and  the 
shadows,  its  plume  of  smoke  lying  flat 
upon  its  roofs  and  stretching  far  be- 


hind— a  sight  better  than  a  battle.  It 
is  something  of  the  same  feeling  one 
has  in  witnessing  any  wild,  free  ca- 
reering in  storms  and  in  floods  in  nar 
ture,  or  in  beholding  the  charge  of  an 
army,  or  in  listening  to  an  eloquent 
man,  or  to  a  hundred  instruments  of 
music  in  full  blast— it  is  triumph,  vic- 
tory. What  is  eloquence  but  mass  in 
motion — a  flood,  a  cataract,  an  express 
train,  a  cavalry  charge  ?  We  are  liter- 
ally carried  away,  swept  from  our  feet, 
and  recover  our  seiises  again  as  best  we 
can. 


VHL 
I  AM  glad  to  observe  that  all  the  po- 
etry of  the  midsummer  harvesting  has 
not  gone  out  with  the  scythe  and  the 
whetstone. '  The  line  of  mowers  was  a 
pretty  sight,  if  one  did  not  sympathize 
too  deeply  with  the  human  backs  turn- 
ed up  there  to  the  sun,  and  the  sound 
of  the  whetstone,  coming  up  from  the 
meadows  in  the  dewy  morning,  was 
pleasant  music.  But  I  find  the  sound 
of  the  mowing  machine  and  the  pat- 
ent reaper  are  even  more  in  tune  with 
the  voices  of  nature  at  this  season. 
The  characteristic  sounds  of  midsum- 
mer are  the  sharp,  whirring  crescendo 
of  the  cicada  or  harvest  fly,  and  the 
rasping,  stridulous  notes  of  the  noc- 
turnal insects.  The  mowing  machine 
repeats  and  imitates  these  sounds.  'Tis 
like  the  hum  of  a  locust  or  the  shuf- 
fling of  a  mighty  grasshopper.  More 
than  that,  the  grass  and  the  grain  at 
this  season  have  become  hard.  The 
timothy  stalk  is  like  a  file;  the  rye 
straw  is  glazed  with  flint;  the  grass- 
hoppers snap  sharply  as  they  fly  up  in 
front  of  you,  the  bird-songs  have 
ceased,  the  ground  crackles  under  foot, 
the  eye  of  day  is  brassy  and  merciless, 
and  in  hannony  with  all  these  things 
is  the  rattle  of  the  mower  and  hay  ted- 
der. 


DL 


'TIS  an  evidence  of  how  directly  we 
are  related  to  Nature,  that  we  more  cft 
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less  sympathize  with  the  weather,  and 
take  on  the  color  of  the  day.  Qoethe 
said  he  worked  easiest  in  a  high  ba- 
rometer. One  is  like  a  chimney  that 
draws  well  some  days  and  won^t  draw 
at  all  on  others,  and  the  secret  is  main- 
ly in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Anything  positive  and  decided  with 
the  weather  is  a  good  omen.  A  pour- 
ing rain  may  be  more  auspicious  than 
a  sleeping  sunshine.  When  the  stove 
draws  well  the  fogs  and  fumes  will 
leave  your  mind. 

I  find  there  is  great  virtue  in  the 
bare  ground,  and  have  been  much  put 
out  at  times  by  those  white  angelic 
days  we  have  in  winter,  such  as  Whit- 
tier  has  so  well  described  in  these  lines : 

Aroond  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  bine  walls  of  the  flrmament ; 
Ko  cloud  above,  no  earth  below, 
A  oniverse  of  sky  &nd  snow. 

On  such  days  my  spirit  gets  snow 
blind;  all  things  take  on  the  same 
color,  or  no  color;  my  thought  loses 
its  perspective;  the  inner  world  is  a 
blank  like  the  outer,  and  all  my  great 
ideals  are  wrapped  in  the  same  monoto- 
nous and  expressionless  commonplace. 
The  blackest  of  black  days  are  better. 

Why  does  snow  so  kill  the  landscape 
and  blot  out  our  interest  in  it  ?  Not 
merely  because  it  is  cold,  and  the  sym- 
bol of  death,  for  I  imagine  as  many 
inches  of  apple  blossoms  would  have 
about  the  same  effect ;  but  because  it 
expresses  nothing.  White  is  a  nega- 
tive; a  perfect  blank.  The  eye  was 
made  for  color,  and  for  the  earthy 
tints,  and  when  these  are  denied  it, 
the  mind  is  very  apt  to  sympathize  and 
to  suffer  also. 

Then  when  the  sap  begins  to  mount 
in  the  trees,  and  the  spring  languor 
comes,  does  not  one  grow  restless  in- 
doors ?  The  sun  puts  out  the  fire,  the 
people  say,  and  the  spring  sun  certain- 
ly makes  one's  intellectual  light  grow 
dim.  Why  should  not  a  man  sympa- 
thize with  the  seasons  and  the  moods 
and  phases  of  Nature  ?  He  is  an  apple 
upon  this  tree,  or  rather  be  is  a  babe 
at  this  breast,  and  what  his  great 
mother  feels  affects  him  also. 


I HAVB  frequently  been  surprised  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter  to  see  how 
unequal  or  irregular  was  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  frost  upon  the  earth.  If 
there  is  suddenly  a  great  fall  in  the 
mercury,  the  frost  lays  siege  to  the  soil 
and  effects  a  lodgment  here  and  there, 
and  extends  its  conquests  gradually. 
At  one  place  in  the  field  you  can  easi- 
ly run  your  staff  through  into  the  soft 
ground,  when  a  few  rods  further  on  it 
will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock.  A  little 
covering  of  dry  grass  or  leaves  is  a 
great  protection.  The  moist  places 
hold  out  long  and  the  spring  runs 
never  freeze.  Tou  find  the  frost  has 
gone  several  inches  into  the  ploughed 
ground,  but  on  going  to  the  woods 
and  poking  away  the  leaves  and  de- 
bris under  the  hemlocks  and  cedars, 
you  find  there  is  no  frost  at  ail.  The 
earth  freezes  her  ears,  and  toes, 
and  naked  places  first,  and  her  body 
last. 

If  heat  was  visible,  or  if  we  repre- 
sent it  say  by  smoke,  then  the  Decem- 
ber landscape  would  present  a  curious 
spectacle.  We  would  see  the  smoke 
lying  low  over  the  meadows,  thickest 
in  the  hollows  and  moist  places  and 
where  the  turf  was  oldest  and  densest. 
It  would  cling  to  the  fences  and  ra- 
vines. Under  every  evergreen  tree  we 
would  see  the  vapor  rising  and  filling 
the  branches,  while  the  woods  of  pine 
and  hemlock  would  be  blue  with  it 
long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  the 
open  country.  It  would  rise  from  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  be  carried  this 
way  and  that  with  the  wind.  The 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  like  the 
Hudson,  would  overflow  with  it. 
Large  bodies  of  water  become  regular 
magazines  in  which  heat  is  stored  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  they  give  it  out 
again  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
The  early  frosts  keep  well  back  from 
the  Hudson,  skulking  behind  the 
ridges,  and  hardly  come  over  in  sight 
at  any  point.  But  they  grow  bold  as 
the  season  advances,  till  the  river's 
fires  too  are  put  out  and  winter  cov-« 
ers  it  with  his  snows.    ^  t 
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XI. 

Onb  of  the  strong  and  original 
gtrokes  of  Nature  was  when  she  made 
the  loon.  It  is  always  refreshing  to 
contemplate  a  creature  so  positive  and 
characteristic.  He  is  the  great  diver 
and  flyer  under  water.  The  loon  is 
the  gmu9  lod  of  the  wild  northern 
lakes,  as  solitary  as  they  are.  Some 
birds  represent  the  majesty  of  Nature, 
like  the  eaglee ;  others  its  ferocity,  like 
the  hawks;  others  its  cunning,  like 
the  crow;  others  its  sweetness  and 
melody,  like  the  song  birds.  The  loon 
represents  its  wildness  and  solitariness. 
It  is  cousin  to  the  beaver.  It  has  the 
feathers  of  a  bird  and  the  fur  of  an 
animal,  and  the  heart  of  both.  It  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  an  aquatic  fowL 
it  can  barely  walk  upon  the  land,  and 
one  species  at  least  cannot  take  flight 
from  the  shore.  But  in  the  water  its 
feet  are  more  than  feet  and  its  wings 
more  than  wings.  It  plunges  into  this 
denser  air  and  flies  with  incredible 
speed.  Its  head  and  beak  form  a 
sharp  point  to  its  tapering  neck.  Its 
wings  are  far  in  front  and  .its  legs 
equally  far  in  the  rear,  and  its  course 
through  the  crystal  depths  is  like  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  I  had  never  seen 
(me  till  last  fall,  when  one  appeared  on 
the  river  in  front  of  my  house.  I 
knew  instantly  it  was  the  loon.  Who 
could  not  teU  a  loon  a  half  mile  or 
more  away,  though  he  had  never  seen 
one  before  ?  The  river  was  like  glass, 
and  every  movement  of  the  bird  as  it 
sported  about  broke  the  surface  into 
ripples,  that  revealed  it  far  and  wide. 
Presently  a  boat  shot  out  from  shore 
and  wient  ripping  up  the  surface  to- 
ward the  loon.  The  creature  at  once 
seemed  to  divine  the  intentions  of  the 
boatmui,  and  sidled  off  obliquely, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  as  if  to  make 
sure  it  was  pursued.  A  steamer  came 
down  and  passed  between  them,  and 
when  the  way  was  again  dear  the  loon 
was  still  swimming  on  the  surface. 
Presently  it  disappeared  under  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  boatman  pulled  sharp  and 
hard.  In  a  few  moments  the  bird  re- 
appeared some  rods  further  on,  as  if  to 


make  an  observation.  Seeing  it  was 
being  pursued,  and  no  mistake,  it  dove 
quickly,  and  when  it  came  up  again, 
had  gone  many  times  as  far  as  the 
boat  had  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
Then  it  dove  again,  and  distanced  its 
pursuer  so  easily  that  he  gave  over  the 
chase  and  rested  upon  his  oars.  But 
the  bird  made  a  final  plunge,  and  when 
it  came  up  was  over  one  mile  away.  Its 
course  must  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  an  actual  flight  under  water,  and 
half  as  fast  as  the  crow  flies  in  the  air. 
The  loon  would  have  delighted  the 
old  poets.  Its  wild,  demoniac  laugh- 
ter awakens  the  echoes  on  the  solitary 
lakes,  and  its  ferity  and  hardiness  was 
kindred  to  those  robust  spirits. 


TTT, 


OiTB  notable  difference  between  man 
and  the  four-footed  animals  which  has 
often  occurred  to  me  is  in  the  eye,  and 
the  greater  perfection  or  rather  su- 
premacy of  the  sense  of  sight  in  the 
human  species.  All  the  animals— the 
dog,  the  fox,  wolf,  deer,  cow,  horse, 
etc.— depend  mainly  upon  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell.  Almost  their 
entire  powers  of  discrimination  are 
confined  to  theise  two  senses.  The  dog 
picks  his  master  out  of  the  crowd  by 
smell,  and  the  cow  her  calf  out  of  the 
herd.  Sight  is  only  partial  recogni- 
tion. The  question  can  only  be  set- 
tled beyond  all  doubt  by  the  aid  of 
the  nose.  The  fox,  alert  and  cunning 
as  he  is,  will  pass  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  hunter  and  not  know  him  from 
a  stump.  A  squirrel  will  run  across 
your  lap  and  a  marmot  between  your 
feet  if  you  are  motionless.  When  a 
herd  of  cattle  see  a  strange  object  they 
are  not  satisfied  till  each  one  has  sniff- 
ed it,  and  the  horse  is  cured  of  his 
fright  at  the  robe,  or  the  meal  bag,  or 
other  object,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  smell  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  in  the  eye  of  an 
animal,  but  very  little  science.  Then 
you  cannot  catch  an  animaPs  eye ;  he 
looks  at  you,  but  not  into  your^ye.  The 
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dog  directs  his  gaze  toward  yoor  face^ 
but  for  aught  yoa  can  teU  it  centres 
upon  your  mouth  or  nose.  The  same 
with  your  horse  or  cow.  Their  eye  is 
Tugue  and  indefinite. 

Not  so  with  the  birds.  The  bird 
has  the  human  eye  in  its  clearness,  its 
power,  and  its  supremacy  over  the  oth- 
er senses.  How  acute  their  sense  of 
smell  may  be  is  uncertain ;  their  hearing 
is  sharp  enough,  but  their  vision  is  the 
most  remarkable.  A  crow  or  a  hawk, 
or  any  of  the  larger  birds,  will  not 
mistake  you  for  a  stump,  or  rock, 
stand  you  never  so  s^ill  amid  the 
bushes.  But  they  cannot  separate  you 
from  your  horse  or  team.  A  hawk 
reads  a  man  on  horseback  as  one  ani- 
mal, and  reads  it  as  a  horse.  None  of 
the  sharp-scented  animals  could  be 
thus  deceived. 

The  bird  has  man's  bnun  also  in  its 
size.  The  brain  of  a  song  bird  is  even 
much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of 
the  greatest  human  monarch,  and  its 
life  is  correspondingly  intense  and 
high-strung.  But  the  bird*s  eye  is 
superficial.  It  is  on  the  outside  of  his 
head.  It  is  round,  that  it  nuty  take  in 
a  full  circle  at  a  glance. 

All  the  quadrupeds  emphasize  their 
direct  forward  gaze  by  a  corresponding 
movement  of  the  ears  as  if  to  supple- 
ment and  aid  one  sense  with  another. 
But  man's  eye  seldom  needs  the  confir- 
mation of  his  ear,  while  it  is  so  set 
and  his  head  so  poised  that  his  look  is 
forcible  and  pointed  without  being 
thus  seconded. 


YTTT, 
I OHCB  saw  a  cow  that  had  lost  her 
cud.  How  forlorn  and  desolate  and 
sick  at  heart  that  cow  looked  1  No 
more  rumination,  no  more  of  that  sec- 
ond and  finer  mastication,  no  more  of 
that  sweet  and  juicy  revery  under  the 
spreading  trees,  or  in  the  stall.  Then 
the  farmer  took  an  elder  and  scraped 
the  bark  and  put  something  with  it 
and  made  the  cow  a  cud,  and  after 
due  waiting  the  experiment  took,  a  re- 
sponse came  back,  and  the  mysterious 


machinery  was  once  more  in  motion, 
and  the  cow  was  herself  again. 

Have  you,  O  poet,  or  essayist,  or 
story  writer,  never  lost  your  cud  and 
wandered  about  days  and  weeks  with- 
out being  able  to  start  a  single  thought 
or  an  image  that  tasted  good — ^your 
literary  appetite  dull  or  all  gone,  and 
the  conviction  daily  growing  that  it  is 
all  over  with  you  in  that  direction  t 
A  little  elder  bark,  something  fresh 
and  bitter  from  the  woods,  is  about 
the  best  thing  you  can  take. 


XIV. 

I  AM  surprised  to  see  how  little  the 
earth  is  hidden  by  the  deepest  fall  of 
snow.  It  is  little  more  than  a  white- 
wash. Every  path  through  the  fields 
is  just  as  plain  as  before.  On  every 
hand  the  ground  sends  tokens,  and 
the  curves  and  slopes  are  not  of  the 
snow,  but  of  the  earth  beneath.  In 
like  manner  the  rankest  vegetation 
hides  the  ground  less  than  we  think. 
Looking  across  a  wide  valley  in  the 
month  of  July,  I  have  noted  that  the 
fields,  except  the  meadows,  had  a  rud- 
dy tinge,  and  that  com  which  near 
at  hand  seemed  to  completely  envelop 
the  soil,  at  that  distance  gave  only  a 
slight  shade  of  green.  The  color  of 
the  ground  everywhere  predominated, 
and  I  doubt  not  if  we  could  see  the 
earth  from  a  point  sufficiently  removed, 
as  from  the  moon,  its  ruddy  hue,  like 
that  of  Mars,  would  alone  be  visible. 

What  is  a  man  but  a  miniature  earth, 
with  many  disguises  in  the  way  of 
manners,  possessions,  dissemblances, 
etc  9  Tet  through  all— through  all  the 
work  of  his  hands  and  all  the  thoughts 
of  his  mind— how  surely  the  ground 
quality  of  him,  the  fundamental  hue, 
whether  it  be  this  or  that,  makes  it- 
self felt  and  is  alone  important. 


XV. 


I HAVB  thought  that  the  boy  is  the 
only  true  lover  of  Natur%-«nd  that  we 
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who  make  snch  a  dead  set  at  studying 
and  admiring  her  come  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  **The  nonchalance  of  a 
boy  who  is  sure  of  his  dinner,"  says 
our  Emerson,  "  is  the  healthy  attitude 
of  humanity."  The  boy  is  a  part  of 
Nature ;  he  is  as  indifferent,  as  careless, 
as  vagrant  as  she.  He  browses,  he 
digs,  he  hunts,  he  climbs,  he  halloes, 
he  feeds  on  roots,  and  greens,  and 
mast.  He  uses  things  roughly  and 
without  sentiment.  The  coolness  with 
which  boys  will  drown  dogs  or  cats, 
or  hang  them  to  trees,  or  murder 
young  birds,  or  torture  frogs  or  squir- 
rels, is  like  Nature^s  own  mercilessness. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  often  get  some 
of  the  best  touches  of  nature  from 
children.  Childhood  is  a  world  by 
itself,  ttnd  we  listen  to  children  when 
they  frankly  speak  out  of  it  with  a 
strange  interest.  There  is  such  a  free- 
dom from  responsibility  and  from 
worldly  wisdom — ^it  is  heavenly  wis- 
dom. There  is  no  sentiment  in  chil- 
dren, because  there  is  no  ruin;  no- 
thing has  gone  to  decay  about  them 
yet — not  a  leaf  or  twig.  Until  he  is 
well  into  his  teens  and  sometimes 
later,  a  boy  is  like  a  bean  pod  before 
the  fruit  has  developed — indefinite, 
succulent,  rich  in  possibilities  which 
are  only  vaguely  outlined.  He  is  a 
pericarp  merely.  How  rudimental  are 
all  his  ideas.  I  knew  a  boy  who  be- 
gan his  school  composition  on  swal- 
lows by  saying  there  were  two  kinds 
of  swallows— chimney  swallows  and 
swallows. 

Girls  come  to  themselves  sooner; 
are  indeed  from  the  first  more  definite 
and  *^  translatable." 


XVL 
"Who  will  write  the  natural  history 
of  the  boy  f  One  of  the  first  points  to 
be  taken  account  of  is  his  clannish- 
ness.  The  boys  of  one  neighborhood 
are  always  pitted  against  those  of  an 
adjoining  neighborhood,  or  of  one 
end  of  town  against  those  of  the  other 
end.    A  bridge,   a  river,  a  railroad 


tmck  are  always  boundaries  of  hostile 
or  semi-hostile  tribes.  The  boys  that 
go  up  the  road  from  the  country 
school  hoot  derisively  at  those  that 
go  down  the  road,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly add  the  insult  of  stones;  and  the 
down-roaders  return  the  hooting  and 
the  missiles  with  interest. 

Often  there  is  open  war,  and  the 
boys  meet  and  have  regular  battles. 
A  few  years  since  the  boys  of  tWb  ri- 
val towns  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Ohio  river  became  so  belligerent  that 
the  authorities  had  to  interfere. 
Whenever  an  Ohio  boy  was  caught  on 
the  West  Virginia  side  of  the  river  he 
was  unmercifully  beaten,  and  when  a 
Virginia  boy  wasf  discovered  on  the 
Ohio  side,  he  was  pounced  upon  in 
the  same  manner.  One  day  a  vast 
number  of  boys,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  on  a  side,  met  by  appoint- 
ment upon  the  ice  and  engaged  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Every  conceivable 
missile  was  used,  including  pistols. 
The  battle,  says  the  local  paper,  raged 
with  fury  for  about  two  hours.  One 
boy  received  a  wound  behind  the  ear, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  the 
next  morning.  More  recently  the 
boys  of  a  large  manufacturing  town 
of  New  Jersey  were  divided  into  two 
hostile  clans  that  came  into  frequent 
collision.  One  Saturday  both  sides 
mustered  its  forces,  and  a  regular  fight 
ensued,  one  boy  here  also  losing  his 
life  from  the  encounter. 

Every  village  and  settlement  is  at 
times  the  scene  of  these  youthful  colli- 
sions. When  a  new  boy  appears  in 
the  village,  or  at  the  country  schoel, 
how  the  other  boys  crowd  around  him 
and  take  his  measure,  or  pick  at  him 
and  insult  him  to  try  his  mettle. 

I  knew  a  boy,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  who  was  sent  to  help  a 
drover  with  some  cattle  as  far  as  a  cer- 
tain village  ten  miles  from  his  home. 
After  the  place  was  reached,  and 
while  the  boy  was  eating  his  cracker 
and  candies,  he  strolled  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  fell  in  with  some  other 
boys  playing  upon  a  bridge.  In  a 
short  time  a  large  number  of  children 
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of  all  sizes  had  collected  upon  the 
bridge.  The  new  comer  was  present- 
ly challenged  by  the  boys  of  his  own 
age  to  jump  with  them.  This  he  rea- 
dily did,  and  cleared  their  furthest 
mark.  Then  he  gave  them  a  sample 
of  his  stone-throwing,  and  at  this  pas- 
time he  also  far  surpassed  his  compet- 
itors. Before  long  the  feeling  of  the 
crowd  began  to  set  against  him,  show- 
ing itself  first  in  the  smaller  fry,  who 
began  half  playfully  to  throw  pebbles 
and  lumps  of  dry  earth  at  him.  Then 
they  would  run  up  slyly  and  strike 
him  with  sticks.  Presently  the  large 
ones  began  to  tease  him  in  like  man- 
ner, till  the  contagion  of  hostility 
spread,  and  the  whole  pack  was  ar- 
rayed against  the  strange  boy.  He 
kept  them  at  bay  for  a  few  moments 
with  his  stick,  till,  the  feeling  mount- 
ing higher  and  higher,  he  broke 
through  their  ranks,  and  fied  precipi- 
tately toward  home,  with  the  throng 
of  little  and  big  at  his  heels.  Gradu- 
ally the  girls  and  smaller  boys  drop- 
ped behind,  till  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fifty  rods  only  two  boys  of  about  hiA 
own  size,  with  wrath  and  determina- 
tion in  their  faces,  kept  up  the  pursuit. 
But  to  these  he  added  the  final  insult 
of  beating  them  at  running  also,  and 
reached,  much  blown,  a  point  beyond 
which  they  refused  to  follow. 

The  world  the  boy  lives  in  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  world  the 
man  lives  in.  It  is  a  world  inhabited 
only  by  boys.  No  events  are  impor- 
tant or  of  any  moment  save  those  af- 
fecting boys.  How  they  ignore  the 
presence  of  their  elders  on  the  street, 
shouting  out  their  calls,  their  invita- 
tions, their  appointments  from  our 
midst,  as  from  the  veriest  solitude. 
They  have  peculiar  calls,  whistles, 
pass-words,  by  which  they  communi- 
cate with  each  other  at  long  distances 
like  birds  or  wild  creatures.  And 
there  is  as  genuine  a  wildness  about 
these  notes  and  calls  as  about  those  of 
a  fox  or  coon. 

The  boy  is  a  savage,  a  barbarian, 


in  his  taste — devouring  roots,  leaves, 
bark,  unripe  fruit,  etc. ;  and  in  the 
kind  of  music  or  discord  he  delights 
in.  They  have  their  fashions  that 
spread  from  city  to  city.  In  one  of 
our  large  cities  the  rage  at  one  time 
was  an  old  tin  can  with  a  string  at- 
tached, out  of  which  they  tortured 
the  most  savage  and  ear-splitting  dis- 
cords. The  police  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere and  suppress  the  nuisance. 
Oa  another  occasion,  at  Christmas, 
they  all  came  forth  with  tin  horns, 
and  nearly  drove  the  town  distracted 
with  the  hideous  uproar. 

Another  savage  trait  of  the  boy  is 
his  untruthfulness.  Comer  him  up, 
and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  he  will 
lie  his  way  out.  Conscience  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth  in  the  boy.  If  caught 
in  one  lie,  he  invents  another.  I 
knew  a  boy  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  apples  in  school.  His  teacher 
finally  caught  him  in  the  act,  and 
without  removing  his  eye  from  him, 
called  him  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

**I  saw  you  this  time,"  said  the 
teacher. 

**  Saw  me  what  t "  said  the  boy  in- 
nocently. 

**Bite  that  apple,"  replied  the 
teacher. 

*'No,  sir,"  said  the  rascal. 

**  Open  your  mputh  " ;  and  from  its 
depths  the  teacher,  with  his  thumb 
and  finger,  took  out  the  piece  of 
apple. 

*' Didn't  know  it  was  there,"  said 
the  boy  unabashed. 

Nearly  all  the  moral  sentiment  and 
graces  are  late  in  maturing  in  the 
boy.  He  has  no  proper  self-respect 
till  past  his  majority.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  but  they  are  mostly 
windfalls.  The  good  boys  die  young. 
We  lament  the  wickedness  and 
thoughtlessness  of  the  young  vaga- 
bonds at  the  same  time  that  we  know 
it  is  mainly  the  acridity  and  bitterness 
of  the  unripe  fruit  that  we  are  lament- 
ing. 

Jomr  BUBBOUGHB. 
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SHALL  WE  DRINK  WINE? 


PRECEPT,  example,  and  pnnisli- 
ment  have  been  held  up  before 
man  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a 
drunkard.  The  pastor  has  prayed  for 
him  and  thundered  at  him,  the  physi- 
cian has  plainly  shown  him  that  the 
abase  of  alcohol  conducts  to  suffering 
and  an  early  grave,  the  officer  of  the 
law  has  douched  him  with  cold  water 
and  thrown  him  into  prison,  apostles 
of  the  cause  of  temperance  have  labor- 
ed and  wrestled  with  him  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  laws  of  order,  morali- 
ty, justice,  health,  and  religion  have 
been  appealed  to,  in  the  effort  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  sad  fate.  And  this 
has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  found  to- 
day that  the  drunkard  is  as  firmly 
wedded  to  his  vice  as  ever. 

In  view  of  this  absolute  failure, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  try  some  other 
mode  of  ~  reforming  the  drunkard  t 
Bhould  this  be  conceded,  the  first  step 
in  the  new  direction  must  be  to  study 
man's  nature  more  closely  than  the 
friends  of  temperance  have  yet  done. 
In  doing  this  the  first  important  fact 
encountered  is,  that  man  has  always 
had  a  stimulant  of  some  kind,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  will 
never  live  without  one;  it  is  further 
found  that  in  the  countries  where  this 
stimulant  is  of  a  light,  gentle  kind, 
drunkenness  is  rare,  and  that  in  coun- 
tries of  distilled  spirits  it  is  conmion. 
In  other  words,  in  countries  where 
wine  is  the  ordinary  beverage,  drunk- 
enness is  the  exception,  and  in  those 
where  it  is  not,  drunkenness  is  the 
cause  of  more  unhappiness  and  misery 
than  all  other  evils  put  together. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  a  light, 
cheap  wine  appears  so  far  to  be  the  only 
way  of  restricting  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol. It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to 
wean  the  confirmed  drunkard  from  his 
fiery  stimulant,  for  a  light  wine  must 
taste  to  him  almost  like  water;  but 


where  the  stomach  has  not  become  dis- 
eased through  strong  drink,  it  would 
probably  prove  the  same  protection 
against  the  use  of  strong  liquors  here 
which  it  does  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  advise  those  who  content  them- 
selves with  water  to  drink  wine,  for 
the  water  drinker  is  possibly  healthier 
than  the  wine  drinker;  but  it  is  to  ad- 
vise those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
water  alone,  and  who  are  in  constant 
danger  of  becoming  tipplers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  to  take  to  wine  as  a 
buckler. 

The  first  necessary  condition  to  gen- 
eral consumption  of  a  light  wine  is 
that  it  shall  be  cheap;  the  second  is 
that  it  shall  be  pure.  At  present  the 
profits  made  on  the  sale  of  wines  are 
derived  from  occasional  orgies,  but  not 
from  a  regular  and  le^timate  demand, 
^otel  proprieton  have  so  far  followed 
the  policy  of  making  a  dollar  out  of 
one  bottle  of  wine,  instead  of  making 
two  dollars  out  of  the  sale  of  a  dozen. 
As  it  is,  the  wine  drinker  is  an  excep- 
tion in  the  hotels,  not  because  he  dis- 
likes even  the  adulterated  wine  gener^ 
ally  found  in  them,  but  because  he 
cannot  afford  it.  If  the  hotel  proprie- 
tor could  furnish  a  pint  of  wine  of  au- 
thenticated purity,  at  a  rate  similar  to 
what  is  charged  in  London  and  Paris, 
it  would  become  the  rule  among  his 
guests  to  drink  it;  in  other  words,  he 
would  make  a  profit  out  of  twenty  men 
where  he  now  makes  it  out  of  one,  and 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  even  the  cur- 
tailed profit  on  the  twenty  would  be 
three  times  as  much  as  that  furnished 
by  one. 

With  the  climate  and  soil  which 
America  possesses,  the  hotel  keeper 
ought  to  be  able  to  sell  a  pint  of  well 
bottled,  pure  native  wine  for  twenty 
cents,  for  in  some  of  the  French  res- 
taurants of  New  York  the  half  bottle, 
or  pint,  of  Bordeaux  wine  (^laret),  of 
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fair,  quality  of  ordinaire^  is  sold  at 
twenty-five  centq,  and  it  yields  a  profit 
at  this  price,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  duty  and  the  freight  across  the 
Atlantic.  Were  the  duty  removed  it 
could  probably  be  sold  with  a  profit  at 
twenty  cents. 

But  it  is  better  to  develop  our  own 
resources  in  this  direction,  both  as  a 
matter  of  public  economy  and  of  gen- 
eral health.  The  consumption  of  for- 
eign wine  necessitates  the  exportation 
of  gold,  and  allows  soil  to  remain  un- 
cultivated that  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  It  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  establish  safeguards  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  wine  made  in  our  own 
country — although  difficult  under  any 
circumstances.  One  of  these  is,  that 
native  wine  can  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced and  sold  more  cheaply  here  than 
the  foreign,  which  is  brought  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles,  and 
subjected  to  a  considerable  duty,  it 
being  generally  believed  that  when 
wine  is  cheap  there  is  less  temptation  to 
adulterate  it.  According  to  commercial 
reports,  wine  was  sold  at  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mission  in  California,  during  one 
of  these  latter  years,  for  thirty  cents  a 
gallon,  which  made  wine  cheaper  in 
that  locality  than  milk.  But  when  the 
same  wine  was  bottled  and  sent  East, 
the  usual  price  was  charged  therefor. 
Had  wine  been  made  as  abundantly 
throughout  the  cotmtry,  it  would 
everywhere  have  fallen  to  the  price  of 
milk. 

It  is  persistently  maintained  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  what  is  called  the 
temperance  movement,  that  wine 
makes  drunkards  the  same  as  alcohol, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  them 
in  wine-drinking  countries ;  and  one  of 
the  favorite  modes  of  intrenching  in 
this  position  is  the  use  of  Scriptural 
quotation.  **Wihe  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  raging";  ^'Look  not 
thou  on  the  wine  cup  when  it  is  red  " ; 
and,  *^  Weep  and  howl,  ye  drinkers  of 
wine,''  are  some  of  the  injunctions 
used  against  it,  but  to  which  combat- 
ing texts  may  be  supplied  in  such  as, 
*'Wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
22 


man,"  '*  Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stom- 
ach's sake,"  and  others,  if  they  served 
any  purpose  in  convincing  those  who 
take  this  ground,  that  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Bible  touching  wine 
really  is  in  favor  of  its  use  in  modera- 
tion, and  that  where  it  is  condemned 
is  because  of  its  abuse.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  are  enemies  of  wine 
by  vocation,  and  that  any  argument 
would  fail  to  persuade  them. 

It  is  held  by  others,  somewhat  more 
accessible  to  reason,  that  if  the  inhab- 
itants of  wine-growing  countries  are 
not  given  to  dmnkennesi,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  of  Saxon  race,  thus  en- 
deavoring to  make  it  a  question  of 
race ;  but  such  a  position  is  not  tena- 
ble, for  the  population  of  Spain  and 
France  is  largely  Celtic,  and  it  is  a  so- 
ber one;  while  that  of  Ireland,  also 
Celtic,  is  as  much  if  not  more  addicted 
to  drunkenness  than  our  own. 

Wine  of  an  ordinary  kind  for  every- 
day use  can  be  made  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
press,  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
treading.  Should  farmers  and  land- 
owners get  accustomed  to  the  drinking 
of  it,  they  would  probably  make  their 
wine  on  their  own  place,  and  give  up 
the  making  of  cider  and  gooseberry 
wine,  very  well  in  their  way,  but  which 
are  less  nutritious  and  palatable  than 
the  juice  of  the  grax>e. 

Good  water  is  better  than  bad  wine, 
and  good  wine,  not  fine  wine,  but  pure, 
is  as  certainly  better  than  bad  water. 
It  is  the  custom  in  wine-drinking 
France  to  blend  the  two,  particularly 
for  women,  which  makes  the  mixture 
hardly  more  intoxicating  than  tea  or 
coffee.  Ordinary  red  wine  is  regarded 
as  the  friend  of  man,  the  same  as 
bread,  and  its  habitual  use  is  nourish- 
ing, and  entails  no  deleterious  effects. 
This  description  of  grape  juice  con- 
tains about  ten  to  eleven  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  and  even  though  there  should 
be  abuse  in  its  indulgence  from  time 
to  time,  there  is  hardly  more  injury  in 
80  doing  than  in  eating  too  much 
wholesome  bread. 

There  is  an   impression   thatjfine 
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wines,  without  ordinary  wine,  are  de- 
sirable for  daily  use  because  they  are 
of  a  finer  quality.  This  is  an  error. 
To  confine  the  drinking  to  fine  wine 
would  be  like  living  on  pound  cake  to 
the  exclusion  of  bread.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  error  in  England  of  fifty 
years  ago  accounts  for  the  number  of 
gouty  people  of  that  period.  Their 
fine  wines,  from  immoderate  use,  got 
into  their  toes  and  legs;  the  fine  wines 
being  usually  port  and  sherry,  which 
contain  more  alcohol  than  most  others. 
Much  of  it  was  adulterated,  which 
added  to  its  deleterious  effects.  Home 
rebelled  against  it  in  the  epigram: 

Finn  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood : 

Old  was  his  mutton  and  his  claret  good. 

**Let  him  drink  port,**  the  BngUsh  Btatesmm 

cried. 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

Of  the  foreign  wines  most  in  favor 
in  the  United  States  are  those  of 
France ;  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  red 
and  white,  and  the  foaming  cham- 
pagnes— ^the  still  and  the  sparkling  be- 
ing less  popular.  The  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy  include  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  until  they  meet  and 
merge  into  one  that  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  both.  For  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Son  of  Man  turned 
the  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana,  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  France, 
where,  down  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  grown  with  a  patience  and 
knowledge  unknown  to  other  nations. 
Cunning  hands,  an  excellent  climate, 
and  an  admirable  soil  of  gentle  accliv- 
ities, have  brought  it  nearly  to  per- 
fection. France,  in  a  word,  is  a  vine- 
yard, which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Brahmins  of 
wine  drinkers,  produces  the  best  wine 
in  the  world. 

Burgundy  has  rather  too  much  body 
and  alcohol  to  be  well  adapted  for 
use  in  the  United  States-— except  in 
cold  weather  and  with  ample  exercise 
— and  in  consequence  it  has  never  en- 
joyed the  popularity  which  belongs  to 
the  Bordeaux  and  foaming  cham- 
pagnes. The  latter  does  not  require 
much  education  of  the  palate  to  appre- 


ciate its  excellence ;  it  is  popular  in  a 
new  civilization  as  well  as  an  old  one, 
and  in  this  it  is  the  most  universal  of 
wines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine 
Bordeaux  wines  require  a  cultivated 
palate  to  savor  their  characteristic 
qualities,  and  to  the  vitiated  mouth 
they  appear  insipid.  The  most  noted 
of  these  are:  Chftteau  Margaux,  Cha- 
teau Lafiltte,  Chftteau  Latour,  and  Haut 
Brion,  each  remarkable  in  its  way  for 
softness  and  aroma.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  field  mar^als  in  the 
army  of  French  wines.  Next  in  rank 
are  such  as  Larose,  Branne  Mouton, 
L^oville,  and  others;  behind  these  are 
such  as  Batailley,  Langoa;  and  in  the 
fourth  grade  St.  Julien,  St.  Est^phe, 
St.  Emilion,  and  many  others  of  like 
quality,  but  of  different  taste ;  finally, 
severed  other  grades  intervening,  the 
ordinary  Bordeaux  comprises  the  rank 
and  file. 

It  is  difiicult  to  describe  the  soul  of 
the  human  body,  and  it  is  almost  as 
difiicult  to  describe  the  *' bouquet," 
for  it  is  the  soul  of  the  wine.  It  is  an 
aromatic  fiavor  which  constitutes  one 
of  its  chief  excellences,  and  gives  the 
liquid  its  especial  character.  There  is  a 
certain  degree  of  mystery  concerning 
the  soul  of  wine  which  so  far  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Most 
wine  makers  believe,  however,  that 
this  aroma  with  which  the  wine  is  im- 
pregnated is  bom  of  the  skin  of  the 
grape,  and  this  belief  has  given 
rise  to  a  practice,  existing  since 
many  a  day,  of  hanging  a  bunch  of 
ripe  and  well-conditioned  grapes  in 
the  cask  until  fermentation  ceases. 
This  rich  perfume  and  fiavor  differs 
according  to  different  wines,  appear- 
ing in  some  like  the  taste  of  violets, 
in  others  like  that  of  raspberries  or 
strawberries,  or  combining  together 
something  analogous  to  the  three.  Of 
the  most  perfect  in  this  way  of  the 
rich  purple  wines  of  the  Qironde  are, 
Laffitte,  Ch&tean  Margaux,  and  Haut 
Brion;  and  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,  such  as 
Richebourg,  Romans  Conti,  Clos  Vou- 
geot,  and  Chambertin.  But  to  de- 
scribe the  '* bouquet"  as  resembling 
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the  perfume  of  any  flower  and  the 
taste  of  any  fruit,  gives  only  a  sug- 
gestive idea  of  what  it  really  is.  Ac- 
cording to  a  discovery  of  Liebig,  it 
comes  from  the  presence  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  ethereal  substance 
which  he  calls  oenanthic  ether.  It  ap- 
pears to  affect  the  strength  of  the  bou- 
quet, although  it  is  of  infinitesimal 
quantity,  but  the  characteristic  of  the 
bouquet  still  further  depends  on  a  little 
volatile  oil  which  the  wine  also  con- 
tains. This  approximative  explana- 
tion is  the  best  which  has  yet  been 
given  of  this  peculiar  vinous  flavor 
over  which  Epicurean  poets  have  so 
long  rhapsodized.  The  cunning  mixer 
of  adulterated  wines  may  produce 
something  which  will  deceive  the  ordi- 
nary palate  in  every  other  quality  be- 
longing to  it  save  that  of  the  bouquet. 
The  "bee's  wing,"  the  *' thick  crust 
on  the  bottle,"  and  "the  loss  of 
strength  from  great  age,"  and  all  the 
other  signs  of  quality  may  be  imitated 
more  or  less  successfully,  but  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  the  chief  virtue 
of  wine  will  probably  for  ever  remain 
veiled,  happily  for  those  who  drink 
of  it. 

The  most  primitive  way  of  pressing, 
'it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  by 
treading — ^a  process  which  I  saw  both 
in  France  and  Palestine.  In  the  latter 
— on  Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem — the 
grapes  were  thrown  into  a  wooden 
box  about  four  feet  square  and  three 
deep ;  two  bare-legged  Arabs,  bracing 
themselves  with  their  hands  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  tramped  the  fruit  by 
the  hour,  as  the  juice  issued  from  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  into  a 
tub.  A  traveller  standing  by  thought 
the  process  was  indelicate,  but  he  was 
informed  that  fermentation,  like  fire, 
is  a  purifier. 

The  primitive  pressing  which  I  saw 
in  France  was  done  not  far  from  Dijon, 
and  not  a  great  distance  from  a  region 
where  the  most  improved  methods  of 
pressing  are  employed.  It  was  nearly 
equal  in  simplicity  to  that  practised 
on  the  hiBs  of  Judea.  In  Jerusalem 
the  Arabs  tramped  with  their  naked 


feet,  and  in  the  out-of-the-way  place 
referred  to  in  France  the  tramping 
was  done  under  the  sabot.  The  must 
(the  crushed  mass  of  grapes)  was 
thrown  into  a  vat,  when  eight  or  ten 
men  jumped  in  and  tramped  about  in 
it,  using  their  hands  as  well  as  feet 
to  press  out  the  clumps  which  cling 
together.  This  was  done  also  with  a 
view  to  warm  the  must  by  the  natural 
heat  of  their  bodies,  and  thus  hasten 
fermentation.  Their  faces  were  stained 
with  the  juice,  and  they  were  gory  to 
the  shoulders. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  this  old- 
time  manner  of  making  wine  was  fol- 
lowed wine  was  the  common  drink. 
It  was  an  inferior  kind  that  was  not 
exported,  being  all  consumed  in  the 
country  where  made.  It  was  drunk 
by  the  laboring  classes  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  It  was  taken  dur- 
ing unusual  exposure,  and  after  un- 
usual fatigue.  At  the  repasts  it  was 
mixed  with  water,  the  children  of  ten- 
der years  partaking  of  it  like  their 
elders.  No  restraint  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  young  people  in  this  re- 
spect, they  being  helped  to  it  whenever 
they  manifested  a  desire  to  drink.  The 
elders  afllrmed  that  the  x^hildren  were 
so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it  that 
they  never  thought  of  committing  ex- 
cesses, and  in  consequence  grew  to 
maturity  free  from  the  desire  of  intox- 
ication. It  appeared  to  be  the  pana- 
cea for  whatever  ills  the  people  might 
be  afflicted  with,  and  as  a  remedial 
agent  it  was  certainly  abused,  for  I 
learned  of  cases  where  it  was  admin- 
istered for  fevers. 

In  the  evening,  while  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  took  a  simple  dinner  at  a 
roadside  inn,  under  a  tree,  where  a 
small  table  was  spread  with  a  coarse 
but  clean  cover,  and  where  I  was  pro- 
vid6d  with  one  of  those  gigantic  nap- 
kins which  do  not  exist  outside  of 
France.  After  my  repast,  as  twilight 
came  on,  two  or  three  groups  gathered 
at  neighboring  tables  to  drink  wine, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  intoxica- 
tion which  they  exhibited  was  in  loud 
talking  and  laughter,  and  this  appear- 
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ed  to  be  the  license  of  the  vintage  sea- 
son. The  carousal,  if  such  a  boat 
could  be  called  so,  was  a  gentle  one, 
during  which  no  disposition  to  quar- 
relsomeness was  manifested.  Their 
hilarious  talk  was  chiefly  about  the 
vintage,  and  the  wine,  and  their 
sweethearts — ^the  last  named  subject 
being  seldom  omitted  by  anyFench- 
man  when  in  colloquy. 

On  my  remarking  to  the  Boniface  of 
the  inn  that  his  cotmtrymen  seemed  to 
be  a  happy,  contented  people,  he  aver- 
red that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
excellent  wine  which  their  soil  grew. 
In  talking  with  others  I  learned  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate the  virtue  of  this  product  of 
their  soil,  as  the  master  of  the  inn  did. 
According  to  -  public  opinion,  it  was 
food,  raiment,  cure,  and  the  dispenser 
of  general  joy. 

Having  ordered  a  bottle  of  a  good 
growth,  I  invited  the  host  to  take  a 
glass.  He  swallowed  some  of  it  with 
satisfaction,  saying  after  he  had  done 
so: 

'^I  always  wish  to  have  the  neck  of 
a  crane  when  I  drink  that  wine." 

It  was  in  truth  a  good  wine,  which 
slipped  down  the.  throat  very  softly, 
leaving  a  grateful  fragrance  behind. 
The  host  put  this  quality  into  accurate 
words  when  he  said,  *^  Smooth  like  li- 
quefied velvet."  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
verbial wisdom,  and  he  added, '  *  Honey 
is  not  for  the  ass's  mouth,  nor  good 
wine  for  the  fooVs." 

On  being  asked  which  he  thought 
was  the  best  wine  of  France,  he  natu- 
rally replied  that  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  locality  where  he  lived,  which 
shows  how  much  palate  education  has 
to  do  with  the  appreciation  of  wines. 
The  next  day  I  took  a  parting  glass 
with  him  of  the  same  growth,  when  he 
uttered  what  appeared  to  be  his  re- 
frain— ^wishing  that  his  neck  might  be 
«s  long  as  that  of  a  crane  when  he 
drank  that  wine;  which  recalled  an 
old  Bohemian's  saying  that  when  he 
drank  a  certain  port  he  wished  for  a 
swallow  as  long  as  from  London  to 
Botany  Bay,  with  palate  all  the  way. 


It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  tenden- 
cies of  man  to  believe  himself  a  judge 
of  wine,  although  he  may  not  be  an  ha- 
bitual drinker  of  it.  It  is  the  fashion, 
as  it  is  to  be  a  judge  of  horses  and  pic- 
tures, of  which,  as  we  know,  few  men, 
however  meagre  their  knowledge,  will 
confess  their  ignorance.  Hence  do  we 
often  see  the  would-be  connoisseur, 
whose  throat  has  been  burned  out  with 
alcohol,  and  whose  taste  is  lost  beyond 
redemption,  holding  up  a  glass  between 
him  and  the  light,  looking  shrewd, 
smacking  his  lips,  and  pronouncing  his 
opinion  as  if  he  were  a  professional 
wine  taster.  Thomas  Jefferson  may 
not  be  placed  in  this  category,  for  he 
was  an  habitual  wine  drinker,  and  had 
a  general  idea  of  the  wine  he  drank; 
but  in  one  instance  at  least  he  show- 
ed himself  to  be  a  very  untrustworthy 
guide.  He  said,  writing  to  a  friend 
who  had  sent  him  a  bottle  of  native 
wine,  '*I  placed  it  on  the  table  with 
some  of  the.  best  Burgundy  of  Cham- 
bertin,  which  I  had  imported  myself 
from  the  maker  of  it,  and  desiring  the 
company  to  point  out  the  American 
bottle,  it  was  acknowledged  that  they 
could  perceive  no  difference."  This 
wine  was  made  from  the  Fox  grape, 
grown  in  Maryland,  and  the  writer 
said  in  another  communication  that  it 
exactly  resembled  *^the  red  Burgun- 
dy of  Chambertin  of  one  of  the  best 
crops." 

They  must  indeed  have  been  a  sorry 
group  of  conniwi  who  could  not  tell 
the  difference  betweeu  a  native  wine 
and  a  Ghiunbertin,  for  each  possesses 
characteristics  unmistakable  to  any 
one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  either  of 
them.  There  is  only  one  way  of  ex- 
plaining this  judgment  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  save  his  reputation  as  a  wine 
taster,  and  that  is,  to  suppose  that  he 
made  it  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  en- 
courage the  making  of  wine  in  his  own 
country. 

When  the  man  who  is  accumulating 
money  gets  to  the  bric-^-brac  period 
of  civilization,  he  buys  wines,  and 
with  probably  the  first  boitle  he  has 
ever  drunk,  excepting  possibly  a  few 
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bottles  of  gooseberry  of  the  home- 
made kind,  or  of  the  brandied  wines 
usually  sold  in  the  hotels,  he  gives  an 
opinion  thereon  with  the  Untpet  of  a 
man  who  has  been  in  possession  of  a 
wine  cellar  for  a  score  of  years. 
Should  he  be  told  that  he  is  not  a 
judge  of  wine,  he  would  consider  it 
equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he  is  not 
a  gentleman — and  the  latter,  as  we 
know,  is  an  insupportable  charge  to 
the  American  citizen  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

Daniel  Webster  ventured  the  pre- 
diction that  we  would  never  make  a 
good  wine  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect  since  his  death  shows  that 
he  was  probably  mistaken ;  and  if  the 
amelioration  continues  as  it  has  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  we  must  in 
time  produce  a  good  wine,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, for  a  Chateau  Margauz  requires 
a  long  period  of  experience  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  efforts  of  our 
vintagers  to  make  wines  which  shall 
resemble  celebrated  kinds  in  Europe 
must  remain  futile ;  ours  must  neces- 
sarily have  different  qualities  growing 
out  of  the  difference  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Our  Ch&teau  Margaux  or  Jo- 
hannisberg  is  yet  unknown,  and  to 
describe  its  probable  characteristics 
would  only  be  speculation.  Its  ad- 
vent must  be  preceded  by  greater  pal- 
ate cultivation,  for  without  this  its 
presence  would  remain  unknown.  Its 
production  and  appreciation  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  marks  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  than  the  present, 
for  the  taste^for  a  choice  wine  is  usually 
found  in  company  with  a  taste  M  art, 
science,  and  luxury. 

Foreign  wine  usually  passes  through 
the  hands  of  several  middlemen  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  it  is  thus  more  apt  to  be 
tampered  with  than  if  obtained  di- 
rectly from  him  who  grows  the  vine 
and  crushes  the  grape.  This  is  one 
of  the  important  advantages  possessed 
by  the  native  over  the  foreign  wine  in 
the  way  of  getting  it  pure.    There  are 


numbers  of  vintagers  in  the  United 
States  from  whom  wine  may  be  pur- 
chased with  but  little  doubt  as  to  its 
being  the  pure  juice  which  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be. 

The  fraud  practised  in  the  sale  of 
adulterated  champagne  is  extensive, 
owing  chiefly  to  ignorance  of  the  taste 
of  the  real  wine  of  the  name.  Accord- 
ing to  a  medical  journal  of  London, 
liebig  made  an  analyzation  of  some 
of  the  champagne  sent  from  Rheims 
int(>  Qermany,  and  discovered  in  its 
gases  one-third  carbonic  acid  and 
two-thirds  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
better  known  as  laughing  gas,  made 
from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  the  bad  effects  of  which  are 
well  known  to  medical  practitioners. 
This  baneful  ingredient  is  introduced 
into  the  champagne  to  increase  its  in- 
toxicating power.  Cette  is  the  princi- 
pal French  port  of  exportation  for 
this  and  the  other  adulterations  ship- 
ped under  the  name  of  champagne. 

The  English  first  and  ourselves  af- 
terward are  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  brandied  wines  exported  from 
France,  the  pure  wines  not  being 
found  sufficiently  intoxicating.  The  ^ 
common  test  of  excellence  among 
many  being  the  alcoholic  strength, 
there  is  restricted  sale  of  the  real 
wine.  There  is  only  satisfaction  when 
the  wine  rasps  the  throat,  heats  the 
stomach,  and  clouds  the  brain.  In  a 
word,  it  is  drunk  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intoxication.  There  are  phy- 
sicians in  England  and  America  who 
think  many  of  the  liver  complaints  in 
these  countries  come  from  the  use  of 
brandied  wines,  for  such  maladies 
hardly  exist  in  the  countries  where 
pure  wines  are  consumed. 

The  buyers  of  the  lower  priced  im- 
ported wines  are  they  who  suffer 
most  from  this  deception,  for  such 
grades  bear  additions  of  alcohol  and 
sugar  more  easily  than  the  finer  ones. 
Indeed,  the  special  merit  of  the  fine 
wine  consists  in  the  flavor,  and  alco- 
hol is  destructive  to  this.  The  Bur- 
gundy wines,  especially  those  of  a 
heavy  body,   are    imitated    in   large 
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quantities,  the  imitations  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  small  portion  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape  and  the  rest  of  the  extract 
of  elderberry,  sugar  or  syrup,  brandy, 
and  water. 

A  stranger,  to  whom  the  hospitali- 
ties of  what  is  considered  one  of  our 
best  clubs  in  New  York  were  extend- 
ed, being  struck  at  the  inferiority  of 
the  wines,  asked  the  head  waiter  who 
it  was  that  purchased  them.  It  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  man  who  never  drank 
wine  of  any  kind,  and  this  was  ample 
explanation  for  the  condition  of  the 
wine  cellar.  It  may  be  taken  as  an 
aphorism  that  the  wines  are  always 
bad  when  they  belong  to  a  man  who 
does  not  drink  them,  just  as  the  cigars 
are  bad  when  the  giver  is  not  a 
smoker.  Most  smokers,  for  instance, 
expect  the  cigars  to  be  inferior  when 
offered  by  a  woman.  In  short,  any- 
thing that  we  keep  for  others  and  do 
not  use  ourselves  is  generally  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  A  woman  who  recog- 
nizes this  principle  always  ascertains, 
when  she  engages  a  cook,  the  dishes 
that  she  prefers,  and  these  she  encour- 
ages her  to  cook,  for  she  knows  that 
they  will  be  done  in  a  superior  manner. 

Public  banquets  usually  furnish  an 
occasion  favorable  to  the  consumption 
of  spurious  wines.  The  minds  of  the 
banqueters  are  not  occupied  with  the 
quality  of  the  contents  of  the  glasses. 
Their  solicitude  is  only  concerning 
the  filling  of  them;  this  done,  their 
thoughts  turn  elsewhere.  They  who 
are  to  speak  are  thinking  about 
their  speeches;  those  who  are  in  the 
contingent  list,  although  not  down  in 
the  regular  programme,  are  occupied 
with  what  they  migJU  say  if  suddenly 
called  upon;  the  rest  are  laboring 
under  that  excitement  which  general- 
ly exists  at  a  table  where  many  people 
are  sitting  together.  In  a  word,  of 
the  victims  of  counterfeit  wine,  he 
who  is  arranging  his  thoughts  for 
public  expression  is  the  easiest.  Dur- 
ing his  mental  fermentation  all  bever- 
ages are  the  same,  and  to  give  him 
Johannisberg  at  such  a  moment  is  to 
throw  it  away. 


The  wines  which  are  offered  in  the 
American  hotels,  marked  as  Chateau 
Margaux,  Ch&teau  Laffitte,  and  so  on, 
are  chiefly  spurious  mixtures  made  in 
Cette.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  purchaser  of 
these  adulterated  wines.  They  are 
manufactured  very  skilfully,  and  it 
requires  a  trained  palate  to  detect 
them ;  their  effects,  however,  soon  be- 
tray them  in  headache,  dulness,  and 
disordered  stomach.  Imitations  are 
made  of  celebrated  brands  according 
to  order,  and  when  -the  guest  is  in- 
vited to  drink  a  Chambertin  or  a  Laf- 
fitte at  one  of  our  hotel  tables,  he 
generally  swallows  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration. 

In  these  adulterations  such  sub- 
stances are  used  as  arsenic,  lead,  cop- 
per, alum,  vitriolic  acid,  logwood, 
and  walnut  shells.  The  least  injuri- 
ous of  the  manufactured  wines  of 
Cette  are  those  of  which  the  quantity 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  water, 
sugar,  and  alcohol,  the  cheap  and 
poor  wine  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town  furnishing  the  first  ingredient. 

The  mixture  of  two  different  growths 
for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the 
wine  cannot  be  called  adulteration, 
for  one  year  the  grape  may  be  defi- 
cient in  some  quality  which  is  reme- 
died in  that  of  the  year  following, 
and  the  two  mixed  together  make  a 
happier  combination  than  each  apart. 
Adulteration  begins  at  the  point 
where  an  inferior  wine  is  mixed  with 
a  fine  one  and  sold  under  its  name. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  of- 
fensive form  of  adulteration,  for  both 
wines  are  pure.  From  this  point 
adulteration  descends  through  differ- 
ent gradations  until  it  r^eaches  that 
where  no  wine  at  all  is  employed,  as 
in  a  great  part  of  the  wine  imported 
under  the  name  of  champagne,  which 
finds  its  greatest  market  at  places  of 
amusement,  in  disreputable  houses, 
and  at  public  dinners. 

Much  of  this  spurious  champagne 
also  finds  its  way  to  the  parade  din- 
ners **in  society,"  where  it  is  offered 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  ostentation.     In 
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some  of  the  small  towns  of  the  interi- 
or a  social  position  may  not  be  con- 
quered until  the  family  possesses  a  pi- 
ano-forte, and  in  the  cities  it  may  not 
be  held,  among  some  people,  unless 
the  family  furnishes  champagne  at  its 
<<  set "  dinners.  Should  the  guest  de- 
cline to  drink  the  poison,  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  master  of  the  house—an 
act  of  impoliteness;  aud  he  is  thus 
forced  to  drink  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  it  in  order  to  maintain  peaceful  re- 
lations. The  result  is  that  the  next 
morning  the  unwilling  drinker  bears 
in  his  aching  head  a  bitter  souvenir  of 
the  repast. 

Of  the  pure  champagne  wines,  the 
foaming^-grand  mousseuz — ^is,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  most  popular  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  countries.  The  popping  of  the 
(^ork,  the  foam,  and  glittering  chain  of 
bead  which  rises  to  the  surface,  are 
characteristics  which  appeal  strongly 
to  the  general  ear  and  eye.  What  is 
best  in  this  sparkling  liquid  goes  off 
with  the  foam— the  perfume  as  well  as 
the  alcoholic  spirit — and  what  remains 
in  the  glass,  after  a  few  minutes,  be- 
comes vapid.  There  are  two  other 
kinds  of  champagne  wine  which  are 
generally  preferred  by  connoisseurs — 
the  still  and  the  creaming;  for  they 
both  bear  an  aromatic  flavor  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  sparkling.  The 
still,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  none  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  sparkling,  being 
as  tranquil  when  poured  as  a  Sauterne, 
and  it  has  a  flavor  which  is  unmistaka- 
ble to  a  palate  accustomed  to  it.  The 
creaming,  or  demi-mousseux,  bubbles 
gently  to  the  surface  when  poured, 
possessing  nothing  like  the  stormy  ef- 
fervescence which  belongs  to  the  spark- 
ling. This  is  a  favorite  wine  in 
France,  where  it  is  usually  preferred 
to  the  foaming.  This  is  as  wholesome 
as  the  spurious  champagne  is  injuri- 
ous. According  to  the  proverb  of  the 
Gaul,  champagne  is  like  criticism: 
nothing  more  execrable  if  bad,  noth- 
ing more  excellent  if  good. 

As  regards  the  drinking  of  sparkling 
champagne,  it  may  be  observed  that 


the  popping  of  the  cork  is  not  permit- 
ted in  the  abode  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, the  escaping  cork  being  usually 
muffled  in  a  napkin  by  the  wine  pour- 
er.  The  popping  of  the  past  is  now 
classed  in  the  chapter  of  annoyances 
to  which  clattering  dishes  and  talking 
servants  belong,  although  it  still  re- 
mains with  some  a  custom  grateful  to 
the  ear  and  promotive  of  gayety.  In 
many  of  the  calnneti  particuliers  of  the 
ordinary  restaurants 'of  Paris,  the  ceil- 
ings are  well  scarred  with  the  marks 
of  the  bounding  cork.  To  omit  the 
pop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  small  hour- 
geais^  would  be  to  rob  the  feast  of  one 
of  its  enlivening  features.  To  watch 
the  gradually  rising  stopper  in  expec- 
tation of  the  following  report  is  still 
more  agreeable  to  Madame  than  to 
Monsieur,  albeit  the  enjoyment  is 
mingled  with  that  little  nervous  ap- 
prehension which  belongs  to  the  sex. 
Should  there  be  spurting,  the  baptism 
is  of  course  greeted  with  general  hi- 
larity. 

This  foaming  liquid  is  a  kind  of 
drum  major  of  the  table,  being  orna- 
mental, but  not  indispensable.  Its  in- 
timate friends  are  bisque  soup  and 
lobster  salad,  and  wherever  these  are 
seen  their  faithful  companion  may 
pretty  certainly  be  found  to  flank 
them.  When  the  trio  appear  on  the 
table,  accompanied  with  the  adjuncts 
usually  seen  in  their  company,  the  din- 
ner may  be  regarded  as  possessing  an 
ethical  indication  of  the  character  of 
those  partaking  of  it,  like  the  brilliant 
raiment  which  covers  the  human  fig- 
ure. 

The  poets  have  created  impressions 
concerning  wines  which  are  not  easily 
effaced.  The  picturesque  idea  of 
maidens  of  ^^  milk-white  ankles  plash- 
ed with  red"  engaged  in  the  wine 
pressing  of  the  East  is,  however,  dis- 
pelled at  the  realistic  sight  of  a  couple 
of  hairy-legged,  perspiring  Albanians, 
tramping  down  the  grapes  in  a  rude 
vat.  The  wine  which  Hafiz  sang 
probably  owes  most  of  its  virtues  to 
his  poetic  fancy';  but  everything  is 
relative.    The   red    wine    of    Shiraz 
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which  he  extolled  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  he  ever  knew,  and  he  bottled 
it  in  enduring  rhyme  for  posterity ;  the 
wine  no  longer  exists,  but  the  marrel- 
lous  bottle  remains  to  attest  to  the  po- 
etical imagery  of  the  Persian  singer. 
The  wine  which  Homer  sang  was  prob- 
ably a  sweet  one  from  the  descriptive 
words  applied  to  it,  of  a  murky  body 
and  a  dark  color,  and  possibly  con- 
tained an  infusion  of  poppies.  The 
masters  of  the  lyre  gave  to  the  Faler- 
nian  wine  its  reputation,  especially 
Horace.  Their  testimony  as  to  its  su- 
perior qualities  must  be  doubted  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  putting  sea-water 
into  their  wine  to  improve  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  ingredients.  The 
LacrymsB  Christi  of  Naples  is  said  to 
be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Faler- 
nian  of  Horace  by  some  who  have 
made  researches  in  this  direction. 
The  ** Tears  of  Christ,"  better  known 
by  reputation  than  by  taste,  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  volcanic  soils  of  Vesuvius, 
the  best  kind  being  grown  at  Qalitta. 
The  name  appeals  strongly  to  the  im- 
agination, but  the  virtue  of  the  wine 
hardly  equals  its  reputation.  Pilgrims 
and  devout  people  created  the  vogue 
which  once  existed  for  this  wine,  and 
doubtless  when  they  drank  it  they 
thought  that  if  they  had  not  found  it 
perfect  they  would  have  been  lacking 
in  reverence.  In  a  word,  taste  had 
to  be  reconciled  with  religious  obliga- 
tion. 

As  to  bottles,  superiority  must  be 
accorded  to  the  tall  graceful  one  of 
the  Rhine  country,  between  which  and 
the  squat  porter  bottle  of  London 
there  is  the  difference  between  the 
finely  formed  greyhound  and  the  pug- 
nosed  bulldog.  But  if  the  handsome 
bottle  belongs  to  the  Germans,  the 
glass  belongs  to  the  French.  The  idea 
is  an  old  one  that  if  a  crystalline  bub- 
ble, the  size  of  a  large  billiard  ball, 
could  be  deftly  cut  in  two,  each  half 
would  realize  the  dream  of  the  French 
connoisseur  as  a  wine  glass.  He  has 
a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  thick  wine 
glasses  are  clownish,  and  thin  ones 


princely.  In  such,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  found  the  wit  which  is  the  souPs 
rainbow.  In  such  a  nest,  CMteau 
Margaux  hatches  the  fledglings  of  the 
mind  which  fly  around  a  graceful  and 
well-appointed  table. 

The  partiality  in  some  is  so  strong 
in  favor  of  this  f ra^le  glass,  they  aver 
that  a  fine  wine  in  any  other  loses 
something  of  its  quality.  However 
little  foundation  there  may  be  for  such 
an  opinion,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  these  delicate  receptacles  are  the 
fit  glasses  for  drinking  and  savoring  a 
good  wine.  A  brutal  hand  may  not 
embrace  such  a  glass  without  destroy- 
ing it ;  only  a  clever  one  may  carry  it 
safely  to  the  lips,  and  only  the  lips  of 
a  gourmet  may  sip  from  its  delicate 
edges  with  the  full  measure  of  appre* 
elation. 

The  taU  graceful  champagne  glass 
of  the  past  was  pleasing  to  look  upon, 
but  was  of  little  utility,  and  might 
properly  have  been  called  the  foam- 
glass,  for  it  contained  little  else  unless 
several  times  refilled.  The  saucer-like 
vessel  which  has  supplanted  it  well 
fits  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made  in 
allowing,  with  its  broad  surface,  the 
foam  to  subside  quickly.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  wine  drinkers  of  this 
age  will  ever  rival  the  old  Romans  in 
the  precious  receptacles  which  con- 
tained the  old  Falemian.  Our  singer 
of  to-day  may  never  hold  in  his  hand 
a  vase  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  that 
from  which  Horace  sometimes  quaffed, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  his  inferior 
glass  is  filled  with  better  wine. 

The  custom  of  after-dinner  drinking 
is  now  going  out  of  fashion  in  Great 
Britain,  being  mostly  confined  to  the 
old  fox-hunting  class  of  livers.  There 
is  still  less  of  it  in  America,  where 
guests  have  generally  followed  the 
French  rather  than  the  English  mode. 
That  other  custom  of  asking  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  some  one  at  table 
is  also  falling  into  desuetude.  This  is 
generally  regarded  with  satisfaction, 
for  the  complimentary  bumper  might 
not  be  refused,  and  thus  the  pledged 
guest  was  often  obliged  to  drink  more 
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than  be  was  inclined  to  do  and  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  Charles 
Astor  Bristed  tells  how  ho  once  frus- 
trated an  attempt  to  make  him  the 
victim  of  this  fashion.  A  dozen  Eng- 
lishmen conspired  to  pledge  him  one 
after  another  until  he  should  lose  his 
legs;  but  Bristed  saw  through  the 
conspiracy,  got  hold  of  a  dark  green 
glass,  poured  into  it  every  time  he  was 
called  upon,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  twenti- 
eth round,  put  the  majority  of  the 
conspirators  under  the  table,  each  one 
exclaiming  as  he  sank  down,  '^  What 
a  wonderful  capacity  the  Yankee  has  I  *' 

The  habit  subjected  the  diner  too 
to  the  annoyance  of  interruption. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
talk  with  a  neighbor,  perhaps  a  clever 
and  handsome  woman,  the  irrepres- 
sible pledger  leaned  forward,  glass  in 
hand,  uttering  the  sacramental  speech: 
''May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of 
wine  with  Mr. 1 "  To  which  im- 
mediate response  was  obligatory.  It 
also  encouraged  loud  speech,  for  the 
compliment,  tendered  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  was  necessarily 
in  a  high  key,  and  the  step  from  this 
to  roystering,  in  the  absence  of  women, 
was  easy. 

There  is  cause  for  gratulation  at  the 
disappearance  of  such  usages,  but  there 
is  one  that  seems  to  be  growing  strong- 
er, although  hardly  as  objectionable. 
It  is  cigarette  smoking  with  coffee,  by 
women,  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  and 
the  land  of  its  birth  appears  to  be  Rus- 
sia, whence  it  has  travelled  south  and 
west.  It  may  have  been  bom  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  remain  with  the 
men  during  the  usual  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  which  they  give  to  the  cof- 


fee and  the  cigar,  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  it  is  done  for  the  same 
reason  which  infiuences  men ;  namely, 
liking  for  tobacco.  It  is  one  of  the 
developments  of  aristocratic  institu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
characteristic  signs  of  the  Phrynes  of 
Br6da  street.  Youth,  spirit,  and  beau- 
ty may  (and  what  may  they  not  do  ?) 
furnish  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  mas- 
culine eye  when  enlisted  in  this  prac- 
tice, but  when  age,  mediocrity,  and 
homeliness  endeavor  to  show  the  usage 
in  a  pleasing  li^t,  th^same  eye  turns 
unmistakably  away.  There  are  prob- 
ably coquettes  in  both  continents  who 
make  the  cigarette  as  effective  as  the  fan 
is  in  Spain,  but  a  capture  made  in  such 
a  way  is  hardly  of  a  kind  to  remain  in 
bondage.  The  habit  seems  to  be  mod- 
em, although  there  are  exceptional 
instances  in  the  past,  as  furnished  by 
the  Duchess  de  Bourbon  and  the  Duch- 
ess de  Chartres,  who  were  both  caught 
one  day  by  the  Dauphin  of  France 
smoking  pipes  which  had  been  colored 
for  them  by  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  Swiss  guard.  But  these  cases  were 
eccentricities  of  a  titled  aristocracy, 
and  although  some  young  women  of 
to-day  take  to  the  cigarette,  there  is 
but  little  danger  that  they  will  resort 
to  the  pipe.  The  manners  of  civilized 
people,  as  we  know,  have  generally  im- 
proved as  compared  with  those  of  the 
past  century.  We  are  happily  well  re- 
moved from  the  period  when  Lord 
Coventry  ran  around  the  table  after 
his  wife  and  mbbed  the  paint  off  her 
cheeks  with  a  napkin,  and  when  the 
ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
court  of  James  I.  got  **  beastly  drank  " 
in  honor  of  a  visit  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

Albebt  Rhodes. 
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I  HAVE  a  story  to  tell.  I,  Alfred 
Qraves,  attorney  and  counsellor- 
at-law,  solicitor  in  bankruptcy,  proc- 
tor in  admiralty,  and  numerous  other 
things,  am  its  hero;. a  bronze  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  that  adorns  my  bachelor 
apartments,  is  its  heroine. 

The  story  began  last  Christmas  eve. 
The  Hargraves  gave  a  grand  *'ger- 
man, "  and  I  went.  I  was  a  pronounced 
cynic  and  woman-hater  in  those  days. 
Fair  reader,  you  must  forgive  me  for 
it  I  I  had  not  yet  met  Gracie  GarrolL 
At  the  Hargraves's,  after  my  usual  cus- 
tom, I  had  passed  most  of  the  evening 
in  the  dressing  room,  in  company  with 
one  or  two  young  gentlemen  tempora- 
rily converted  to  my  doctrines  by  a 
lack  of  partners  for  the  german.  How 
we  slandered  the  sex  that  night  I  The 
widow  Clicquot  was  the  only  lady 
present,  and  inspired  by  the  example 
of  my  companions,  I  was,  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom,  somewhat  marked  in 
my  attentions  to  her. 

Consequently— the  astute  reader  will 
observe  that  the  use  of  this  adverb  im- 
plies an  admission — ^when  I  reached 
home  I  seated  myself  upon  the  edge  of 
my  bed,  like  Caius  Marius  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  mentally  railed 
upon  the  modem  belle  in  all  her  vari- 
ous phases. 

Mrs.  Cytheron — ^the  bronze,  I  mean — 
stood  before  me.  I  looked  at  her  as  I 
reverized,  and  she  became  the  text  of 
my  Jeremiad.  What  woman  of  our 
modem  world  could  compare  with 
that  Greek  goddess  9  Profane  wretch 
that  I  was,  I  wished  that  she  were 
once  more  on  earth  and  in  a  *'Pin- 
gard"  dress,  that  I  might  rejoice  in 
the  utter  despair  and  vexation  of  the 
reigning  belles  of  New  York  society — 
all  but  the  widow  Clicquot.  Averse  as 
I  was  to  social  mart3rrdom,  I  would  re- 
joice to  be  her  escort  to  the  scene  of 
her  triumphs.  That  idea  finally  took 
sole  possession  of  mc,  and  at  last--re- 


member  the  "consequently" — I  stood 
up,  walked  over  to  her,  placed  my  op- 
era hat  Tmder  my  arm  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  with  that  happy 
combination  of  ease  and  elegance  only 
to  be  acquired  in  the  society  of  the  vi- 
vacious widow  to  whom  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer,  I  said,  bowing 
low,  "Madam,  I  have  never  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  to  you,  but 
having  known  you  by  sight  for  so  long, 
I  hope  my  presumption  may  be  par- 
doned. May  I  be  your  escort  to  the 
charity  ball  this  season  ? " 

Now,  I  don't  suppose  any  one  will 
believe  this  part  of  my  story.  Never- 
theless it's  trae.  She — ^the  Venus— 
the  bronze — ^bowed  to  me  and  smiled 
as  any  girl  would,  her  lips  parted,  and 
she  said  plainly,  and  in  the  sweetest 
voice  I  had  ever  heard,  *'  Certainly, 
Mr.  Graves.    I  shall  be  most  happy."' 

The  words  were  so  naturally  spoken 
that,  from  force  of  habit  probably,  I 
began  something  about  "supposing 
that  eleven  would  be  early  enough  to 
call";  and  then,  suddenly  realizing 
what  a  dreadful  breach  of  those  laws 
of  action  to  which  bronze  images 
ought  to  conform  I  had  just  witness- 
ed, I  discovered  what  being  horribly 
frightened  felt  like.  I  did  not  inquire 
what  ailed  the  bronze ;  the  question  in 
my  mind  was  what  ailed  myself,  and 
a  certain  vibratory  fiend  with  "  D.  T." 
branded  on  his  front  loomed  gloomily 
before  my  mental  vision.  I  got  ready 
for  bed  hastily,  and  then  was  afraid  to 
tum  the  gas  out. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  I  won- 
dered greatly  that  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  wine  had  affected  me  so  much,  and 
after  that  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

My  mother  and  Jennie — ^my  sister, 
that  is — always  come  in  town  from  the 
old  place  toward  the  holidays,  and 
stay  till  the  warm  weather  commences. 
They  were  stopping  at  the^Brevoort 
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then,  and  I  dined  with  them  most 
evenings. 

It  was  a  fortnight  perhaps  after  the 
Hargraves's  contribntion  to  last  win- 
ter's somewhat  scanty  gayeties,  that 
one  evening  I  took  them  to  the  opera. 
When  I  reached  my  bedroom  that 
night  I  noticed  that  my  bronze  was 
not  in  its  usoal  place. 

Next  morning  I  looked  everywhere 
for  it,  and  converted  my  rooms  into  a 
perfect  chaos  of  overturned  f omitore. 
I  called  down  the  janitor;  he  called  np 
the  chambermaids.  The  neat-handed 
and  ruby-headed  Phillis,  to  whose  ten- 
der mercies  my  household  gods  and 
goddess  were  committed,  at  last  con- 
fessed that  she  had  left  my  door  open 
that  day.  Some  sneak  thief  had  rea- 
son to  regard  Phillis  in  the  Ught  of  a 
special  Providence. 

I  was  intensely  provoked.  The 
bronze  is  a  fine  one,  and  I  had  owned 
it  when  I  was  in  college.  I  employed 
a  detective — ^with  the  natural  result. 
I  did  not  hear  of  my  bronze  again  till 
long  afterward. 

That  Saturday  night,  when  I  went 
round  to  the  hotel,  I  found  mother  and 
Jennie  in  a  state  of  marvellous  excite- 
ment over  some  people  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  during  the  day. 
Jennie  had  seen  the  lady,  and  was  rap- 
idly becoming  rhapsodic  in  regard  to 
her  face  and  her  toilets.  **The  most 
perfect  Qreek  profile  I  ever  saw — like 
a  statue.  Such  a  figure;  and  her  dress 
—one  of  Worth's  legendary  costumes, 
such  as  he  used  to  design  for  the  Met- 
temich.  With  a  style  of  its  own  that 
suited  her  to  perfection — any  one  else 
would  look  like  I  don't  know  what  in 
it."  Thus  my  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what incoherent  sister.  She  had  dis- 
covered the  lady's  name  from  the  hptel 
register,  whereon  appeared  the  entry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heph»stus  Qytheron, 
four  servants,  LiverpooL 

Howard  Eggleston,  the  hotel  oracle, 
mounted  his  tripod  and  announced 
that  Mr.  Cytheron  must  be  a  Greek 
merchant  who,  having  made  a  fortune 
in  figs  and  citron,  had  purchased 
among  other  luxuries  a  young  wife, 


and  was  now  undergoing  an  extended 
honeymoon  trip. 

The  following  Monday  I  went  to  the 
hotel  quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
ran  up  to  mother's  parlor,  hardly  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  returned  from  her 
afternoon  drive.  She  was  in  though, 
and  another  lady,  a  stranger  to  me, 
was  with  her.  Mother  of  course  pre- 
sented me.  '^Mrs.  Cytheron,  allow 
me.    My  son,  Mr.  Alfred  Graves." 

Mother  and  Jennie  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  stranger  by  some  of 
the  mysterious  means  known  to  ladies 
living  in  hotels. 

While  mother  and  Mrs.  Cytheron 
told  each  other  all  about  themselves 
and  their  servant  girls,  after  the  man- 
ner of  women,  I  retired  into  a  comer 
and  took  observations. 

A  lovely  face  truly.  The  pure  Greek 
type,  as  Jennie  had  said — a  low,  broad 
forehead  over  level  brows,  and  eyes  as 
blue  and  deep  as  the  water  in  that 
wonderful  grotto  at  Capri;  the  nose 
straight  and  delicate,  and  lips  whose 
like  existed  nowhere  save  in  sculpture. 
She  was,  to  use  the  argot  of  good  soci- 
ety, a  **demi-blonde,"  with  brown 
hair — that  shade  of  brown  in  which 
the  sunbeams  love  to  linger — ^wom 
parted  and  waving,  low  over  the  fore- 
head, as  the  fashion  then  was,  drawn 
over  her  cameo-like  ears,  and  fastened 
in  a  loose  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  The  effect  was  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  simple.  I  had  never  been  quite 
certain  before  what  the  shape  of  a  wo- 
man's head  really  was. 

Though  her  face  and  figure  were 
statuesque,  she  talked  marvellously 
well.  Quick,  vivacious,  and  fanciful, 
she  made  that  well-worn  theme,  the 
shortcomings  of  servants,  interesting 
even  to  me,  a  man.  She  had  brought 
two  island  girls  with  her  as  maids; 
Eirene  and  Thalia  she  called  them, 
and  numberless  were  the  blunders 
committed  by  them  since  their  intro- 
duction to  civilization.  Her  two  di- 
minutive footmen  or  pages,  or  what- 
ever they  were,  seem^  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  treasures  above  price.  She 
spoke  of  them  as  £ros^4md  Himeros^ 
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and  said  they  were  at  home  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  could  speak 
more  languages  than  she  could  count. 
Mother  remarked  on  the  odd  names  of 
her  servants*  **They  are  real  old 
Greek  names,"  she  said,  ^' as  are  my 
own  and  my  husband^s;  they  have 
come  down  to  our  day  from  classic 
times."  Howard  Eggleston  had,  for  a 
wonder,  been  partly  right.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  Greek,  and,  as  she  said,  a 
'*sort  of  merchant;  but  she  had  been 
married  more  years  than  she*d  like  to 
tell,  and  had  several  children,  whom 
she  had  left  behind."  Of  course  moth- 
er exclaimed  at  her  youthful  appear^ 
ance.  *'My  dear  Mrs.  Graves,"  she 
replied,  '*if  I  told  you  my  age,  I 
should  f ri^ten  you ;  Fm  as  old  as  the 
hills."  She  didn't  look  more  than 
twenty. 

So  she  and  mother  chatted  while  I 
sat  and  listened.  There  was  a  certain 
peculiarity  about  her  way  of  talking. 
Mother  and  Jennie  remarked  it  as  well 
as  myself.  It  was  not  an  accent,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  While  she  was 
'^speaking  we  understood  her  perfectly, 
but  nevertheless  it  seemed  that  it  was 
not  our  own  language  that  we  heard, 
but  some  strange  tongue,  which  by 
some  incomprehensible  change  in  our 
faculties  we  were  enabled  to  under- 
stand. I  think  the  Parthians,  and  the 
Elamites,  and  the  rest  of  them,  must 
have  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  in 
the  speech  of  the  apostles  when  they 
heard  every  man  his  own  tongue 
wherein  he  was  bom  that  Whitsunday 
in  Jerusalem. 

I  had  been  there  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fore a  waiter  came  to  inform  Mrs. 
Oytheron  that  Mr.  Gytheron  was  wait- 
ing to  take  her  in  to  dinner.  She 
bade  mother  ou  reixnrj  and  with  a 
smile  said  to  me,  *^Good  night,  Mr. 
Graves.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
again.  Are  you  always  so  quiet?" 
She  was  gone. 

At  once  it  struck  me  that  I  had  seen 
that  face  and  heard  that  voice  some- 
where before.  I  was  certain  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  smiled 
at  me;  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard 


that   strange  sounding   language   of 
hers.    When  was  that  first  time  ? 

I  saw  Mrs.  Oytheron  often  after 
that  evening.  She  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  mother^s  apartments,  and  I 
met  her  there  almost  every  afternoon. 
Mother  and  Jennie  both  liked  her  very 
much,  and  were  never  tired  of  prais- 
ing her.  I  did  not  share  their  un- 
bounded admiration.  In  spite  of  her 
beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  evident  posi- 
tion in  society,  something  seemed  to 
whisper  to  me,  ^^This  is  not  a  woman 
that  your  mother  and  sister  ought  to 
be  intimate  with." 

Mrs.  Oytheron  never  brought  her 
husband  with  her  to  our  parlor,  but 
she  and  mother  talked  about  him  con- 
tinually. They  were  anything  but  a 
congenial  couple,  it  appeared.  He 
was  wofully  jealous  of  his  beautiful 
wife;  she  was  fond  of  gayety;  but  he 
hated  it,  so  the  poor  woman  hardly 
went  anywhere.  When  this  revelation 
was  made  mother  at  once  offered  my 
services  as  her  escort;  they  were  ac- 
cepted, and  from  that  hour  on  I  had 
not  an  evening  that  I  could  call  my 
own.  Mother  procured  her  invitations 
to  a  great  many  parties,  whither,  of 
course,  I  was  obliged  to  accompany 
her. 

The  constant  attendance  I  was 
obliged  to  bestow  upon  her  was  a 
direful  infliction.  I  complained  bit- 
terly, and  Jennie  thereat  scolded, 
while  mother  made  pointed  references 
to  the  sin  of  selfishness.  So  peace  fied 
from  our  limited  family  circle,  and  I 
wished  that  HephsBStus  and  his  lovely 
wife  could  be  suddenly  transported  to 
some  rural  retreat  on  the  sunny  slope 
of  a  lunar  mountain. 

We  were  not,  as  a  rule,  an  inharmo- 
nious family,  but  really  all  my  usual 
habits  of  life  had  been  so  entirely 
broken  up  by  Mrs.  Oytheron  that  a  lit- 
tle irritation  on  my  part  was  unavoida- 
ble, and  Jennie  was  not  by  any  means 
herself  either.  She  was  suffering  from 
a  form  of  mental  disease  that  most 
people  laugh  at  until  they  have  an  at- 
tack themselves,  known  as  an  unre- 
quited passion.    The  object-^thereol 
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was  Harry  Berrian.  Harry  was  my 
most  intimate  friend,  a  careless,  happy, 
impecunious  fellow,  who  liked  all  wo- 
men too  well  ever  to  devote  himself  to 
any  single  one.  I  had  utilized  him  as 
an  escort  for  Jennie  during  the  win- 
ter. Jennie  was  bright  and  pretty. 
'  Hany  enjoyed  her  society,  and  had 
about  as  much  idea  of  falling  in  love 
with  her  as  he  had  of  how  he  was  ever 
going  to  pay  his  debts.  Jennie  didn't 
stop  to  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  falling  in  love  with  him — she  simply 
fell.  She  kept  her  secret  so  well  that 
neither  mother  nor  I  ever  suspected 
what  had  happened.  But  there  was 
one  not  to  be  deceiyed  in  such  matters 
— ^Mrs.  Cytheron — and  by  a  little  judi- 
cious sympathy  she  drew  the  whole 
story  from  Jennie,  who  made  her 
promise  most  solemnly  never,  never  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any  one,  and 
concluded  her  confession  with  a  good, 
hearty  cry,  to  the  great  and  lasting 
detriment  of  her  bonnet  ribbons.  Mrs. 
Cytheron  was  at  once  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

A  night  or  two  after,  Jennie  was  go- 
ing to  some  party  with  Berrian,  and 
Mrs.  Cytheron  insisted  that  she,  and 
she  only,  should  dress  my  sister  for 
the  occasion.  She  certainly  proved 
herself  an  expert  ladies'  maid.  Never 
had  I  seen  my  pretty  little  sister  look 
so  charming,  so  winning,  so  wholly  ir- 
resistible. I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
oS  her,  and  at  last  I  noticed  one  un- 
usual adjunct  to  her  toilet — an  odd, 
old-fashioned  belt  or  girdle,  seemingly 
of  parchment;  it  was  bordered  with 
silver  and  worked  all  over  with  Greek 
characters,  and  quaint  devices  in  seed 
pearls.  I  saw  Berrian  start  and  catch 
his  breath  when  he  came  in  and  Jen- 
nie spoke  to  him;  he  acted  all  the 
while  he  was  in  the  room  as  if  he  were 
BO  preoccupied  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  When  Mrs.  Cyth- 
eron dismissed  Jennie  with  a  parting 
kiss,  she  had  whispered,  **It's  all 
right,  pet.  I  always  said  he'd  love 
you,  and  you'll  find  out  to-night  that  I 
was  right,  or  my  name's  not  Aphro- 
dite."   Have  I  mentioned  that  Mrs. 


Cytheron's  first  name  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Greek  goddess  of  love  ? 

The  result  justified  her  confidence. 
Berrian  did  not  leave  Jennie's  side 
during  the  evening,  and  having  in- 
veigled her  up  stairs  after  supper  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  people,  he  proposed 
in  form,  was  accepted,  and  such  rap- 
tures as  the  presence  of  the  musicians 
admitted  of  were  duly  gone  through 
with. 

Now,  by  the  terms  of  our  father's 
will,  Jennie  was  not  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  both  mother  and  myself 
first  bad  and  obtained,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  all  the  property  given, 
devised,  and  bequeathed  to  her  by 
said  will,  both  real  and  personal,  to- 
gether with — ^well,  I  cannot  recall  the 
exact  phraseology,  but  it  covered 
everything  she  had,  might  have,  or 
could  have.  In  consequence  then  of 
the  events  just  narrated,  and  of  this 
testamentary  provision,  Harry  deemed 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  call  upon  me 
at  a  most  unholy  hour  the  very  next 
morning.  I  was  at  my  club  breakfast- 
ing when  he  burst  upon  me  with  the 
startling  news  of  his  and  Jennie's  bril- 
liant exploit,  and  a  confident  and  some- 
what hilarious  request  for  my  guar- 
dianly  consent  and  brotherly  blessing. 

I  was  astonished  and  disgusted. 
Berrian  had  never  been  able  to  make 
enough  to  keep  himself  since  he  came 
of  age.  His  liabilities  bore  to  his  as- 
sets the  proportion  of  infinity  to  zero, 
and  yet  he  had  the  astounding  impu- 
dence to  think  of  marrying,  and  of 
marrying  my  sister. 

My  answer  was  like  the  campaigns 
of  the  first  Napoleon — ^^  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive."  Then  he  expostulated. 
I  lectured  him.  We  both  grew  angry, 
called  each  other  names,  and  parted 
in  a  rage. 

I  certainly  was  sorry  about  the  af- 
fair, but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
I  had  greatly  distinguished  myself  for 
sound  common  sense.  I  looked  for- 
ward almost  with  pleasure  to  the  sen- 
sible brotherly  talk  I  would  have  with 
Jennie.  I  pictured  to  myself  how, 
after  a  short  crying  spell,  she  would 
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write  Harry  a  very  friendly,  but  very 
decided  note  of  dismissal,  and  how  all 
would  end  happily,  leaving  me  quite 
a  domestic  hero. 

Never  was  man  more  wofully  mis- 
taken* I  had  hardly  a  chance  to  say 
one  word,  brotherly  or  otherwise. 
Jennie  did  not  cry  even  a  suspicion  of 
a  tear:  she  blazed.  I  was  "heart- 
less," "mercenary,"  "interfering," 
and  numerous  other  things.  I  might 
go  to  Guinea  with  my  objections; 
she'd  marry  "her  Hal"  (the  idea  of 
calling  him  Hal !)  whether  I  consent- 
ed or  not,  and  I  might  keep  the 
money  to  pay  for  my  nasty  cigars  and 
things.  Mother  took  her  part  en- 
tirely. 

I  stayed  away  from  my  people 
entirely  after  that  night.  I  was  very 
angry  with  Mrs.  Cytheron  too,  for  I 
was  convinced  that  she  had  exerted 
some  strong  though  mysterious  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  the  match. 

I  was  therefore  not  delighted  when 
I  received  a  note  from  her  reminding 
me  that  I  had  promised  to  escort  her 
to  a  reception  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign. I  reluctantly  enough  encased' 
myself  in  my  dress  coat,  and  drove  to 
the  Brevoort  for  her.  She  looked 
charming,  and  was  so  pleasant  that 
by  the  time  we  reached  Twenty-third 
street  I  had  quite  got  into  tune  again. 

I  was  proud  of  my  companion's 
beauty  when  I  heard  the  murmurs  of 
admiration  that  greeted  her  as  we 
came  up  the  broad  staircase  together. 
We  wandered  about  the  rooms  until 
she  complained  of  being  tired,  and  I 
proposed  that  we  should  go  into  the 
Antique  School,  where  it  would  prob- 
ably be  cooler  and  less  crowded.  So 
we  went.  The  rooms  down  stairs  were 
almost  deserted.  She  glanced  care- 
lessly at  the  mighty  products  of  a 
dead  art  that  crowd  the  walls,  but 
seemed  little  interested  in  them. 

"I  have  seen  them  all  before,"  she 
said — "the  originals  of  most  of  them; 
and  these  casts  are  dead  and  lifeless. " 

I  brought  a  chair  for  her,  that  she 
might  rest. 

"No,  not  here  I   not  here  I     You 


will  think  me  foolish;  but  I  cannot 
stay  in  the  same  room  with  that." 

She  pointed  to  the  Venus  of  Milo 
that  stood  near  us.  I  looked  at  it.  I 
glanced  from  it  to  her.  The  vague 
resemblance  to  some  familiar  face, 
that  had  haunted  me  ever  since  I  had  , 
first  seen  her,  was  placed  at  last.  As 
I  stood  in  silent  wonder,  she  bent  a 
little  forward,  and  with  one  foot 
slightly  advanced,  stood  as  if  in  a 
trance,  motionless,  and  looking  as 
pale  and  lifeless  as  the  cast  itself.  A 
vague  resemblance  did  I  say?  The 
likeness  was  perfect.  Every  feature, 
every  wave  of  her  brown  hair,  her 
pose,  her  very  expression,  were  those 
of  the  statue — those  (how  the  thought 
flashed  upon  me  I)  of  my  stolen 
bronze.  I  stood  as  motionless  as  she, 
wild  fancies  whirling  through  my 
brain,  until  I  felt  that  I  must  go  mad 
unless  I  broke  the  spell  that  seemed 
to  bind  us  both.  With  an  effort  I  re- 
gained my  self-command,  and  feeling 
that  I  must  say  something  at  once, 
asked,  "Shall  we  go  into  the  next 
room?" 

Without  moving  from  her  place  she 
slightly  bowed,  smiled  with  the  same 
smile  that  I  had  seen  on  the  lips  of 
my  bronze  on  Christmas  eve,  and,  as 
if  with  no  volition  of  her  own,  spoke 
those  commonplace  words  which  I 
felt  she  must:  "Certainly,  Mr, 
Graves.    I  «hall  be  most  happy." 

Just  then  some  people  came  into 
the  room,  and  with  an  effort  painfully 
perceptible,  she  slowly  drew  back 
from  the  position  she  had  so  long 
maintained. 

She  was  so  pale  that  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint,  and  caught  her 
arm  to  support  her. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  I  thought. 
"Who  is  this  woman?  The  perfect 
likeness  to  the  statue — ^my  bronze — 
Christmas  eve."  You  may  guess  the 
wild  idea  to  which  I,  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  was  ashamed  to  give  definite 
shape,  even  in  my  own  mind. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
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Mrs.  Cytheron.  "Mr.  Graves,  I  want 
to  say  something  very  serious  to  you, 
and  you  will  please  listen.  Ton  will 
think  me,  no  doubt,  dreadfully  imper- 
tinent, and  all  that,  but  in  virtue  of 
my  being  older  and  ever  so  much 
wiser  than  you,  I  am  going  to  lecture 
you  severely  on  the  way  you  have 
acted  about  Jennie  and  Mr.  Berrian.** 

**Madam,"  I  replied  stiffly,  "I  real- 
ly don't  know ^" 

'*0f  course  you  don't — ^by  what 
right  a  stranger  interferes  in  a  family 
matter.  However,  there  isn't  the 
slightest  necessity  that  you  should 
know ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  listen. 
Your  mother's  consent  has  been  given, 
but  Jennie  must  lose  her  fortune  if 
she  marries  without  first  obtaining 
yours  as  well.  I  don't  see  what  pos- 
sessed your  father.  Mr.  Berrian 
knows  this,  and  refuses,  as  he  says,  to 
selfishly  allow  his  little  girl's  love  for 
him  to  drag  her  into  poverty.  Just 
as  if  he  weren't  more  to  her  than 
forty  fortunes.  If  I  were  in  his  place, 
I  would  marry  her  whether  or  no;  but 
since  he  feels  as  he  does,  your  consent 
must  be  had,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
you  give  it.  Now  don't  speak  I  Just 
listen.  I  propose  to  reason  with  you 
first.  Just  answer  me  this.  From 
what  motive  ought  people  to  marry  ? " 

"Well,  for  love,  I  suppose — if  they 
can  afford  to.  Understand  me,  I 
don't  believe  in  marrying  for  money; 
but  I  don't  believe  either  that  people 
ought  to  marry  without  the  means  of 
living  comfortably,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  love  each  other." 

"Don't  you  suppose  Mr.  Berrian 
and  Jennie  love  each  other?"  she 
asked,  entirely  ignoring  the  point, 
after  the  manner  of  women  when 
arguing. 

"They  think  they  do,  no  doubt." 

"Think  they  do  I  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  they  are  two  very 
young  and  very  foolish  persons ;  that 
they  are  g^reatly  taken  with  each  other 
just  at  present,  and  think  that  they 
can't  live  apart;  and  that  in  three 
months,  if  officious  persons  do  not  in- 


terfere, they  will  get  bravely  over  this 
undying  passion,  and  thank  me  for 
acting  as  I  have " 

"Thanks  for  your  extremely  courte- 
ous allusion  to  me,"  she  interpolated, 
and  I  went  on. 

"My  observation  compels  me  to 
look  upon  the  feeling  called  love  as  a 
phase  of  human  folly  which  people 
imagine  they  mtM^  experience  because 
every  one  else  has  imagined  so  before 
them.  Therefore  they  work  them- 
selves into  a  state  as  near  their  idea 
of  what  the  feeling  ought  to  be  as 
they  conveniently  can,  and  proclaim 
themselves  *in  love.'  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  love.  If  two  people  perfect- 
ly suitable  to  each  other  in  more  im- 
portant respects  are  induced  by  this 
feeling  to  marry  each  other,  it  does 
very  well;  but  when  it  leads  people 
in  Berrian's  position  into  committing 
such  a  piece  of  folly  as  he  has  it  is 
simply  a  nuisance." 

"  What  do  you  call  more  important 
things  ? "  she  asked  as  I  paused.  She 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  most  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  the  discussion,  for  her 
tone,  was  absolutely  angry. 

"I  mean  money,  position,  educa- 
tion, and  all  that.  Love  probably 
makes  things  very  delightful  so  long 
as  money  pays  the  bills ;  but  it  soon 
flies  before  the  perpetual  ignoble  sac- 
rifices, mean  economies,  and  petty  an- 
noyances that  poverty  brings  into 
every-day  life, 

"Mr.  Graves,  you  have  never  loved. 
Are  you  not,  therefore,  discussing  a 
subject  about  which  you  are  utterly 
ignorant  ?  A  marriage  without  love, 
although  there  is  every  worldly  advan- 
tage— wealth,  station,  what  you  will 
— is — a  hell.  I  mean  it.  Love  is  the 
one,  the  only  thing  to  be  considered." 

"Nonsense,  madam  I  Suppose  my 
sister  should  love  your  footman — 
should  love  him  with  such  depth  of 
passion  as  never  existed  save  in  the 
imaginations  of  poets,  and  he  should 
return  that  love — ^would  you  have  me 
consent  to  their  marriage  ?  " 

'  *  Yes, "  said  she  firmly.    *  *  I  would. " 

"Mrs.  Cytheron,  we  can  never^ 
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cm  this  subject*  I  took  you  for  a 
clear-headed,  sensible  woman  of  the 
world.  You  talk  like  a  novel-crazed 
schoolgirl.  This  discussion  is  utterly 
useless.  Once  for  all,  I  will  never 
give  my  consent.  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.*' 

'*Not  yet,"  she  said  rising,  with  a 
superb  wrath  shining  in  her  great  blue 
eyes.  '*  You  have  seen  fit  to  tell  me 
that  I  talk  like  a  schoolgirl ;  you  talk, 
sir,  like  a  raw  boy,  of  feelings  you  are 
not  old  enough  to  know.  I  am  a  wo- 
man of  the  world,  and  I  am  far  more 
than  that.  No  one  can  know  better 
than  I  the  torture,  the  hopeless  misery 
of  a  marriage  where  no  love  is.  No 
one  better  what  love  can  do.  You,  in 
your  boyish  self-conceit,  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  in  the 
semi-barbarous  society  of  New  York, 
among  its  doll  women  and  unmanly 
men,  talk  slightingly  of  the  noblest 
feeling  your  human  nature  is  capable 
of,  the  only  reminder  left  you  of  your 
heavenly  origin.  And,  sir,  you  have 
insulted  me.  Why  do  you  look  so  as- 
tonished ?  You  will  know  how  deep- 
ly some  day.  You  will  never  give 
your  consent  ?  We  shall  see.  I  told 
you  that  I  should  reason  with  jon  first, 
I  told  you,  too,  that  I  would  make  you 
give  it.  I  meant  that,  and  I  vnU  make 
you.  You  shall  know  what  love  is  ere 
long;  you  shall  love  madly,  devoted- 
ly, hopelessly,  and  eat  your  heart  with 
longing  until  Aphrodite  forgives  the 
blasphemy  you  have  spoken ;  she  never 
yet  failed  to  punish  an  insult  to  her 
divinity.  Now  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
charity  ball  remember  what  I  have 
just  said  to  you." 

As  we  were  driving  home  she  laugh- 
ingly apologized  for  her  vehemence. 
**I  believe  we  almost  quarrelled;  but 
it  doesn't  matter.  We  never  will 
again,  will  we  ?  We  will  be  the  very 
best  of  friends."  Some  mysterious 
power  in  her  voice  fairly  thrilled  me. 

**  You  spoke  of  the  charity,"  I  said. 
'* Are  you  going?" 

"  Am  I  going  !  Well,  I  think  you 
are   about  the    coolest   individual    I 


ever  met.  To  ask  me  that  t  Why,  I 
verily  believe  you've  forgotten  that 
you  were  to  escort  me.  Shameful ! 
By  the  by,  Hephssstus  has  secured  a 
box  for  me,  so  you  needn't  take  any 
trouble  about  that." 

I  had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 
ever  having  asked  her,  but  naturally 
didn't  say  so. 

It  took  me  far  longer  than  usual  to 
say  good  night  to  her,  and  her  hand 
lay  in  mine  for  more  seconds  than 
ordinary  courtesy  perhaps  required. 
What  a  warm  soft  hand  it  was  1  Aided 
and  abetted  by  a  glance  that  was  al- 
most tender,  its  pressure  put  fancies 
in  my  head  that  kept  me  smoking  and 
musing  till  long  after  midnight. 

When  I  called  on  her  shortly  after 
this,  her  maid  Thalia  brought  me 
down  word  that  she  had  taken  a  se- 
vere cold,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her 
room.  I  sent  up  my  condolences,  and 
went  disappointed  away.  I  did  not 
see  her  for  a  week,  though  I  called 
every  day  nearly,  and  sent  her  flowers 
in  quanUtiea. 

On  the  moming  of  the  charity  ball  I 
received  a  note  from  her  telling  me 
that  she  had  recovered,  and  would  ex- 
pect me  at  ten.  I  was  most  unusually 
excited.  I  dressed  too  early,  was  at 
the  Brevoort  by  half  past  nine,  and 
roamed  nervously  about  the  halls,  look- 
ing at  my  watch,  every  other  minute. 
At  last  the  minute  hand  touched  the 
twelve.  I  sent  up  my  card,  and  she 
came  down  to  me.  She  was  so  en- 
veloped in  her  fleecy  wraps  that  I 
could  see  but  little  of  her  face,  but  as 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  greet 
me  a  wave  of  some  strong  feeling,  be- 
fore unf elt,  swept  over  me.  I  felt  that 
I  loved  her.  Mechanically  I  assisted 
her  into  her  carriage,  and  we  rode  ofi 
into  the  night.    At  last  she  spoke : 

'^What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Graves! 
Does  a  dumb  devil  possess  you  ?  You 
haven't  said  a  word  to  me ;  not  even 
congratulated  me  on  my  recovery." 

**  Excuse  me  for  my  rudeness,  won't 
you  ?  I  was  thinking, "  I  replied  with 
an  effort. 

"Of  what,  pray?" 
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•'  You'll  not  be  angry  if  I  tell  yon  ?  '> 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment  to  my 
temper.    I'll  try  not.    Tell  me  I  '* 

"Of  you  and  of  myself— of  your 
loveliness  and  my  own  unworthiness." 

That  absurd  speech  must  have  told 
her  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in,  for  her 
laugh  was  forced  as  she  replied : 

'*  You  wretched  creature  1  I  know 
Pm  not  fit  to  be  seen  with  this  horrid 
cold.  My  eyes  are  dreadful,  and  no 
amount  of  pearl  powder  will  effectual- 
ly disguise  the  color  of  my  unfortunate 
nose.  But  when  I've  come  out  in  de- 
fiance of  Doctor  Clark's  orders,  He- 
phsstus's  wrath,  and  my  own  common 
sense,  just  to  keep  an  engagement 
with  you,  you  ought  to  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  make  fun  of  me.'' 

"Make  fun  of  you  I  Ah,  if  you 
knew  I" 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn't  mean  it.  But 
what  has  inspired  you  all  at  once  with 
this  admiration  of  my  '  loyeliness '  ? 
I  never  observed  it  in  you  before. 
Probably  it's  because  I'm  so  wrapped 
up  that  you  can't  see  anything  but  my 
eyebrows.  Suppose  I  wear  a  thick 
veil — ^I've  been  told  it  is  becoming  to 
me — ^and  hide  them  too:  would  you 
think  me  lovelier  still  t  ^ 

"Don't  slander  yourself  I  I  meant 
what  I  said.  Is  it  strange  that  I 
should  ?  Venus  is  the  world's  ideal  of 
womanly  beauty,  and  if  the  old  sculp- 
tors can  be  depended  upon,  ber  face 
and  form  are  repeated  in  your  own." 

"  So  you've  noticed  that  ridiculous 
resemblance  too?  I  was  afraid  you 
had  that  night  at  the  Academy— that's 
why  I  wouldn't  stay  in  the  room  where 
the  statue  was.  I  have  taken  a  per- 
fect dislike  to  it  idr  that  very  reason. 
It's  the  bane  of  my  life." 

Whereupon  I  made  this  remarkably 
bright  speech : 

"Even  in  plaster  then  Venus  fulfils 
her  mission.  They  say  that  she  is  the 
bane  of  every  one's  existence,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  it." 

"What,  you  I  Are  you  touched  in 
spite  of  your  philosophy  ?  A  hopeless 
passion  would  be  but  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  the  heresy  you  talked  the 
23 


other  night.  Remember  what  I  said 
to  you  1 " 

"I  fear  your  prophecy  is  fulfilled. 
It  is  the  night  of  the  charity  ball,  and 
I  remember.  You  may  have  cause  to 
remember  this  night  too." 

Just  then  we  turned  into  Irving 
Place,  and  as  the  comer  lamp  fiashed 
by  I  surprised  in  her  eyes  a  triumphant 
look  that  puzzled  me,  and  kept  me  si- 
lent until  our  carriage  door  was  open- 
ed for  us  by  the  policeman  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Academy. 

I  cannot  fitly  describe  Mrs.  Cytheron 
as  she  appeared  that  night.  There 
were  pearls  on  her  arms,  at  her  throat, 
and  in  her  hair,  while  clasping  her 
slender  waist  was  that  gleaming  girdle 
which  Jennie  had  worn  on  the  night 
Harry  proposed  to  her. 

We  went  on  the  floor  and  danced 
waltz  after  waltz.  After  about  an 
hbur  we  retired  to  our  box.  When  we 
were  seated,  Mrs.  Cytheron  said  quite 
earnestly  for  her,  "Mr.  Graves,  you 
must  tell  me  what  troubles  you.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  noticing  it,  but  you  have 
not  been  yourself  all  the  evening. 
Come,  tell  me  I  " 

"I  cannot." 

"Your  manner  really  alarms  me,  do 
you  know  ?    Why  can't  you  tell  me  ? " 

"Because  you  are  married." 

' '  More  mysterious  than  ever  I  How 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  my 
marriage  affect  the  matter?  Would 
you  tell  me  if  I  were  not  ?  " 

"I  would." 

**Then,  for  this  one  evening,  you 
may  consider  me  not  married.  Go 
on." 

There  was  a  tone  in  her  voice,  a  look 
in  her  eyes  that  gave  these  words  deep 
meaning,  and  so  I  spoke  what  was  in 
my  heart.  I  told  her  ho  w  I  loved  her. 
She  listened  coldly,  and  answered, 
"Mr.  Graves,  don't  you  think  that  a 
younger  and  more  unsophisticated  wo- 
man than  I  would  be  a  better  subject 
for  you  to  practise  on  ?  " 

I  protested :  she  laughed  at  me :  my 
words  grew  more  earnest,  my  manner 
more  imr 
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Graves,"  she  sai 
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will  answer  yoa  seriously,  as  befits  so 
solemn  an  occasion.  I  have  had  some 
little  experience,  but  it  is  really  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  myself  from 
believing  you  in  earnest.  You  are  the 
most  accomplished  actor  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  Now  don't  I  I  can't  say  any 
more,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

**  You  don't  trust  me.  Would  you 
not  give  me  another  sort  of  answer  if 
you  did  ?  " 

'*If  I  did  believe  you,  my  answer 
would  not  be  long  in  coming,  and 
would  need  no  words." 

I  don't  know  what  I  did  not  offer  to 
prove  my  devotion.  I  implored  her 
to  set  me  some  mighty  task  to  be  ac- 
complished for  her  sweet  sake. 

"  Even  if  I  knew  anything  to  ask  of 
you,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  You  remember, 
I  did  ask  a  favor  of  you  once ;  I  don't 
care  to  be  refused  a  second  time." 

**  Impossible  1  I  never  could  have 
said  no  to  you."  I  did  not  remember 
the  Berrian  affair  at  all.  I  recalled 
nothing  that  had  ever  happened  to  me 
before  Mrs.  Cytheron  had  entered  the 
parlor  of  the  Brevoort  that  evening. 
My  life  seemed  to  date  from  that  time. 

*'  Your  answer  shows  how  insincere 
you  are.  You  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  mean. " 

She  spoke  so  coldly  that  my  heart 
sank.  I  turned  away,  and  looked  anx- 
iously about  the  building.  Jennie  and 
Harry  came  in  from  the  lobby,  and  en- 
tered Mrs.  Murdoch's  box.  Mrs.  Mur- 
doch had  chaperoned  Jennie  that 
night.  I  saw  them,  and  knew  what 
Mrs.  Cytheron  referred  to. 

**I  was  wrong,"  I  said  impulsively. 
**  I  can't  imagine  how  I  could  act  as  I 
did  that  night.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will 
give  my  consent  at  once.  Would  it 
please  you  ? " 

*  *  I  have  already  told  you  what  my 
wishes  were." 

**  Come  with  me  now;  I  will  go  to 
them ;  I  will  tell  them.     Come  1 " 

**Do  you  mean  this  ? " 

I  answered  her  by  throwing  open  the 
box  door  and  offering  my  arm.  As 
she  took  it,  she  whispered,  **  This  is 
good  of  you.    I  like  you  for  this ;  but 


what  becomes  of  all  your  cynical  wis- 
dom ? " 

**I  was  a  fool.  I  was  talking  of 
what  I  knew  nothing  about.  I  know 
now.  I  know  what  love  is.  You  have 
taught  me." 

She  took  me  to  them,  and  I  gave 
my  consent  on  the  spot.  There  was 
no  demonstration.  A  front  row  box 
at  the  charity  ball  is  not  specially 
adapted  to  such  purposes,  and  I  want- 
ed to  get  away  with  Mrs.  Cytheron,  to 
be  alone  with  her  again.  But  she  dis- 
regarded my  hints,  and  sat  talking 
with  Jennie,  until  Mrs.  Murdoch  came 
to  say  that  they  must  be  going.  Mrs. 
Cytheron  insisted  upon  going  too. 

We  entered  our  carriage.  My  com- 
panion sank  down  in  her  comer  with 
a  weary  sigh,  and  rested  her  beautiful 
head  on  the  cushions,  a  delicious  lan- 
guor sleeping  in  her  half-closed  eyes. 
Half  kneeling  beside  her,  I  told  her 
once  more  my  passionate  love.  What 
I  said,  I  know  not.  I  was  in  a  deliri- 
um. I  was — I  say  it  wittingly  and  be- 
lieve it  solemnly — ^possessed.  Suddcn- 
ly'^her  arms  were  about  my  neck,  her 
head  was  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  soft 
warm  lips  were  murmuring  in  my  ear: 
'*  My  darling,  my  darling  1  You  know 
I  love  you  better  than  the  whole  world  I 
Better  than  my  life  I  Better  than  my 
honor  1 " 

I  drew  her  close  to  me.  She  clung 
upon  my  neck  with  her  lithe,  white 
arms,  and  straining  her  throbbing 
bosom  against  my  breast,  gave  me 
such  kisses  as  Adonis  had  won,  I  half 
believed,  from  those  same  lips. 

There  I  held  her,  kissing  lip,  and 
forehead,  and  hair;  rounded  arm,  and 
ivory  shoulder;  murmuring  broken, 
inconsequent,  passionate  words,  while 
her  answering  lips  burnt  mine  with 
glowing  caresses;  her  broken  phrases 
mated  mine,  and  her  blue  eyes  now 
seemed  looking  with  fierce  loving  ex- 
ultation into  my  very  soul,  and  now 
were  deep  and  languid  as  if  all  out- 
ward perceptions  were  lost  in  some 
enrapturing  dream. 

Bah  I  when  I  think  of  that  night  I 
am  disgusted  with  myself.     I  have 
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neyer  told  Gracie  about  it  yet,  and  it's 
almost  the  only  thing  that  I  have  not. 
When  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  I 
was  half  drunk  -with  passion.  And 
she — she  clung  to  me  trembling  as  if 
she  would  fall;  but  only  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  her  whole  manner 
changed.  In  a  cold,  strange  voice  she 
said,  ^'  Ck>me  in,  Mr.  Graves,  with  me. 
The  halls  are  lonely,  and  you  must 
escort  me  to  my  own  parlor.*'  I  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  half-lighted 
passages.  At  her  knock  her  husband 
himself  opened  the  door;  he  greeted 
me  merely  by  a  motion  to  enter.  Then 
he  said  gravely  to  his  wife,  '^la  it 
done  ? " 

'^It  is,'^  she  answered,  ''and  I  am 
very  weary."  They  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  me ;  I  never  even  thought 
of  resenting  this,  for  I  actually  found 
myself  deeply  and  unaccountably  awe- 
stricken  before  this  boorish  Greek 
merchant  and  his  flirting  wife.  With- 
out a  word  she  took  a  small  silver  vase 
from  the  table,  and  emptied  its  contents 
upon  the  burning  coals  of  the  grate. 
A  thick  white  smoke  filled  the  room 
and  hid  everything.  I  was  unable  to 
move  or  speak.  The  silence  was  ut- 
terly unbroken  for  a  while.  At  last  I 
heard  a  low  rushing  sound  like  wave- 
lets surging  on  a  pebbly  shore,  and 
felt  a  fresh  damp  wind,  like  the  morn- 
ing breath  of  the  sea,  blowing  in  my 
heated  face. 

Far  away  there  arose  weird  music, 
women^s  voices  singing.  I  could  hear 
every  word  of  the  mysterious  chorus. 

In  joyful  strains  it  sang  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite,  queen  of  the  world,  immor- 
tal, and  all  powerful  over  human 
heart&~of  the  temples  that  rose 
among  the  cypress  groves,  and  the 
golden  altars  that  blazed  in  her  honor. 
It  recited  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
blasphemed  her  and  neglected  her 
worship.  Then  the  music  was  quick 
and  angry,  while  the  singers  sang 
that  in  these  later  days  men  had  dis- 
graced the  lovely  queen,  and  side  by 
side  with  her  spotless  altars  had  set 
those  of  Plutus,  the  gold  demon.  One 
sacrilegious  wretch  had,  in  the  very 


presence  of  the  goddess,  questioned  her 
omnipotence,  sneered  at  her  divinity. 
In  long  wailing  notes  they  prophesied 
his  punishment.  He  should  love  as 
man  never  loved  before;  he  should 
love  the  insulted  goddess  in  her  own 
person  with  a  mad,  hopeless,  never- 
satisfied  longing  that  should  wither 
his  heart  and  sear  his  brain.  But  again 
the  melody  changed,  and  was  sweet 
and  hopeful  as  they  sang,  in  the  mercy 
of  the  goddess  even  this  blasphemer 
might  find  hope ;  that  when  a  mortal 
woman,  pure  and  true,  should  pity  him, 
and  love  him,  and  when  at  her  feet  he 
owned  the  power  of  love,  the  spell 
would  be  broken  and  the  anger  •f 
Aphrodite  appeased.  The  song  had 
been  growing  fainter  and  more  distant, 
and  its  last  strains  were  just  dying 
away,  when  I  felt  a  heavy  grasp  on  my 
arm,  and  a  rough  voice  saluted  me  with, 
**  Hould  up,  sir  !  stiddy  now  I  What's 
the  matter  wid  yez  anyway  ^     ^ 

The  clouds  were  gone,  S^I  was 
standing  or  rather  reeling  in  the  hall 
of  the  hotel, <f^||j^  Mike,  the  night  por- 
ter, supporting  me  in  his  arms,  while 
doors,  floor,  chandelier,  and  staircase 
were  dancing  about  mc  as  wildly  as 
the  Hartz  witches  on  Walpurgis  night. 

I  have  vague  recollections  of  being 
put  into  a  hack.  Next  morning  I 
found  myself  on  my  own  bed,  entirely 
dressed  and  with  ft  raging  headache. 
I  could  not  ezplun  what  had  happen- 
ed in  any  satisfactory  manner,  and 
the  mystery  that  surrounded  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  was  deepened.  I 
would  not  think  of  it.  I  dared  not. 
I  would  think  only  of  her  beauty  and 
that  she  loved  me.  The  ride  home 
from  the  ball  was  never  out  of  piy 
thoughts,  and  I  was  filled  with  unholy 
happiness;  but  back  of  it  all  was  a 
great  anxiety,  a  vague  uneasiness 
about  I  knew  not  what.  This  feeling 
grew  constantly  stronger  as  the  day 
wore  on,  and  by  evening  I  was  wild 
with  nervousness.  I  went  round  to 
the  hoteL  I  handed  my  card  to  the 
clerk  to  be  sent  up  to  her. 

**  Why,  she's  left  the  house,  sir  1 
Didn't  you  know  it  ?  "   /The  blowrhad 
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fallen.  I  felt  what  had  come  dpon 
me.  I  understood  that  mysterioos 
song.  Never  to  see  her  again,  but  to 
love  her  with  this  mad,  unholy  love, 
until  I  should  be  consumed  body  and 
soul  in  the  hell  fires  of  my  own  pas- 
sion I 

I  walked  the  streets  all  that  night. 
Next  morning  I  felt  a  little  less  hope- 
less. Perfectly  reckless  of  exposure, 
making  no  secret  of  my  great  anxiety, 
I  tried  every  method  to  gain  informa- 
tion of  her.  Uselessly  of  course.  She 
had  disappeared.  By  night  the  hope- 
lessness had  settled  darker  than  ever 
upon  my  soul.  I  tried  every  excite- 
ment in  my  endeavors  to  conquer  the 
horrible  feeling.  Absinthe,  brandy, 
and  opium  combined  to  madden  and 
stupefy  me,  but  never  for  a  moment 
could  I  forget.  Weakened  by  dissi- 
pation, I  felt  that  will  and  intellect 
were  leaving  me.  I  was  glad.  At 
last  the  end  came.  The  curse  was  too 
heavy.  Merely  human  faculties  could 
not  bear  it  and  Hve.  Brain  fever 
seized  me.  All  I  can  remember  is  one 
long  dream  of  that  woman's  face,  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  glowing  lips  ever 
near  but  ever  eluding  me,  while  the 
strains  of  that  wild  song  were  ever  in 
my  ears. 

I  have  been  told  since  that  I  was  in 
my  bed  for  weeks;  that  when  at  last 
I  was  able  to  move  about  my  rooms  a 
little,  old  James,  once  my  father's  val- 
et, now  my  mother's  factotum,  was 
sent  for,  and  I  was  driven  about  under 
his  charge;  and  that  one  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  he  and  Berrian 
took  me  out  for  my  first  walk.  There 
my  memory  comes  back  to  me. 
Through  all  the  clamor  of  that  wild 
song,  I  heard  a  soft  voice  say,  **Poor 
fellow,  it  is  90  sad.  Mr.  Berrian,  you 
must  give  my  best  love  to  Jennie  and 
Mrs.  Graves,  and  tell  them  how  sorry 
I  am.  I  wish  they'd  let  me  come  and 
see  them."  I  was  myself  again.  In- 
stead of  the  haunting  face  of  that 
beautiful  fiend  I  saw  where  I  was — ^no 
very  romantic  place— on  the  avenue  in^ 
front  of  the  Union  Club.  I  saWf  ^teo,  a 
lovely  girl,  who  looked  ai  imb  wiili  a 


divine  pity  in  her  brown  eyes.  She 
caught  my  gaze,  blushed,  and  as  she 
passed,  I  heard  her  say,  **Dear  me  I  I 
thought  he  never  noticed  anything." 

I  turned  to  Berrian,  whom  I  saw 
alongside  of  me,  with,  "I  say,  Harry, 
who  is  that  girl  ?  ^ 

His  reply  was  a  shout,  and  then  he 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  hugged  me 
as  if  I  were  my  sister.  I  remember 
sapiently  wondering  how  Berrian  could 
possibly  have  become  intoxicated  so 
early  in  the  day.  He  did  not  further 
answer  my  question,  but  taking  me 
by  one  arm,  while  James  seized  the 
other,  they  marched  me  off  between 
them. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you  two  ? 
Where  are  you  taking  me  to  t "  I  asked 
weakly. 

**To  your  mother.  Here,  James, 
you  take  care  of  him;  I  must  run 
ahead  and  prepare  her,"  and  off  he 
went. 

I  need  not  write  how  mother  and 
Jennie  received  me.  I  had  been  dead, 
and  was  alive  again.  We  passed  a  de- 
lightful evening  together,  all  of  them 
vying  with  each  other  in  petting  me. 
About  nine  my  mother  sent  me  to  bed 
in  a  manner  that  made  me  feel  exactly 
six  years  old.  T^ey  had  taken  two 
rooms  in  my  lodging  house  just  across 
the  passage  from  mine,  and  had  lived 
there  all  through  my  sickness.  I  came 
into  my  own  room,  and  the  sight  of 
the  familiar  place  brought  everything 
back  to  me.  The  old  misery  was  up- 
on me  again. 

On  the  pedestal  where  Yenus  had 
stood  was.  a  photograph,  a  porcelain 
picture  in  a  velvet  frame.  It  was 
Oracle  Carroll's,  although  at  that  time 
I  did  not  know  it.  She  had  been  a 
school  friend  of  my  sister's,  had  moved 
into  town  during  my  illness,  and  Jen- 
nie had  placed  the  picture  where  I 
found  it.  The  face  seemed  familiar, 
and  as  I  studied  it  I  forgot  Mrs. 
Cytheron.  At  last  I  recognized  the 
face  of  the  giri  who  had  spoken  to 
l^arry  on  the  avenue.  I  wished  he  had 
told  me  who  she  was. 

After  that  night  I  led  XP7^/^141U® 
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read  through,  or  speeches  principally 
important  to  the  speakers.  In  this 
idle  world  it  is  news  which  saves  ns 
from  an  epidemic  of  ennuL 

But  a  woman  in  Borne  had  special 
reasons  for  desiring  information  of 
pablic  afEairs.  Peace  and  war  were  to 
her  mactters  of  domestic  interest ;  hos- 
tilities might  carry  of!  her  Qnintiis  or 
her  dear  Sextus,  to  come  back  for  a 
trimnph,  or  to  be  slain  by  the  javelins 
of  the  barbarians,  or  to  langoish  in  the 
prisons  of  Carthage,  just  as  the  fates 
ordained.  Moreover,  the  decrees  of 
the  authorities  were  to  her  of  personal 
importance,  since  they  might  restrain 
her  expenditure  for  raiment  and  limit 
her  little  fineries.  Even  her  outgoings 
and  her  incomings  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Censor.  She  went  abroad  and 
stayed  at  home  according  to  a  statute. 
It  is  not  strange  that  under  these  re- 
strictions she  was  som^imes  somewhat 
restive.  Thus  there  was  a  real  female 
riot  A.  U.  0.  558,  when  the  Tribunes 
were  divided  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
law  regulating  the  dress  of  women. 
The  houses  of  the  non-content  Tri- 
bunes were  besieged  by  mutinous  ma^ 
trons.  All  attempts  to  keep  these  fu- 
rious ladies  at  home  were  in  vain— all 
remonstrances  of  the  hu^ands,  all  the 
protests  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Prss* 
tors.  A  Senator  could  not  get  to  his 
seat  without  being,  we  will  not  say 
buttonholed,  for  buttons  were* not  in- 
vented in  those  happy  days,  and  so  we 
win  say  intercepted.  The  outrageous 
housewives  squeaked  and  gibbered 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Ca|^tol;  and 
then  it  was  that  M.  Pordus  Cato  made 
his  great  speech  against  the  Rights  of 
Women,  in  which  he  told  the  story  of 
PrateztatuB,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  for  ever  lost.  Pertiaps  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  these  peitina* 
cious  dames  carried  their  point.  The 
law  which  had  been  enforced  for 
twenty  years  was  repealed,  and  once 
more  the  Roman  ladies  drMsed  them- 
selves as  they  pleased. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  story  it- 
self. No  sooner  had  the  little  'Roman 
returned  to  his  mother  than  she  began 
24 


to  cross-examine  him.  Why  was  he 
so  late?  what  had  been  said  that 
morning  ff  had  any  new  law  been 
passed  ?  had  war  been  declared  against 
any  tribe  or  nation  ?  into  what  part  of 
the  world  were  the  legions  to  be  sent 
next?  Here,  indeed,  was  a  bother 
for  a  boy  sharp  set  for  his  lentils,  or 
maybe  a  bit  of  a  kid,  or  a  morsel  of 
fish  I  But  to  tell  the  truth  was  the 
last  thing  in  his  thoughts.  How 
could  he  betray  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Conscript  Fathers  ff 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  he  had 
Spartan  enough  in  his  Roman  nature 
to  invent  and  tell  a  thumping  lie  upon 
the  spot,  and  he  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  began,  the  sly  little  dog, 
by  needlessly  aggravating  the  mater- 
nal curiosity.  Sveiybody  was  ordered 
to  be  silent,  and  therefore  he  was  not 
allowed  to  say  anything  about  the 
matter.  This  settled  it — she  would 
extract  that  secret,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. After  a  good  deal  of  impor- 
tuning, the  boy  at  last  told  his 
mother  '^this  question  had  been  de- 
bated, whether  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  republic  to  allo^^  a 
husband  to  have  two  wives,  or  a  wife 
to  have  two  husbands.'** 

Here  was  news  indeed  I  To  say 
that  the  mother  of  Papyrius  was  as- 
tonished is  to  say  little;  to  say  that 
she  stayed  at  home  under  such  a 
temptation  to  go  abroad  would  be  to 
indulge  in  the  incredible.  She  had 
(if  we  may  be  guilty  of  anachronism) 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  in  a  moment, 
^e  made  ''calls"  upon  all  her 
friends,  ^e  sununoned  a  secret 
meeting  of  all  the  discreetest  old  la- 
dies of  the  dty.  She  offered  resolu- 
tiops.  She  spoke  speeches.  She  be- 
sought them  to  assemble  the  next 
morning,  and  to  go  in  a  body  to  the 
Senate,  then  and  there  to  entreat,  pro- 
test, intimidate,  persuade  the  Fathers 
to  substitute  some  reasonable  amend- 
ment.   No  doubt  committees  of  vigi- 

*  Actum  In  wnatii,  dixit,  ntram  Tidetnr  ntUi- 
ua  magiaqne  e  Bepabllea  esse ;  nnosne  nt  duas 
axons  luiberet,  an  nt  oat  «pad  doot  nnpta  csset 
(AaliuGeUiiis,Iib.L,cudt>  t 
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lance  were  appointed,  and  marshals, 
and  a  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. All  the  plans  were  arranged, 
and  the  next  morning 1 

Well,  the  next  morning  the  reader 
may  well  believe  that  at  the  gate  of 
the  Senate  house  there  was  an  uproar. 
Young  Papyrius  was  there  enjoying 
the  fun,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  a  little 
frightened  (which  we  by  no  means  be- 
lieve), like  CoUins's  Fear,  "even  at 
the  sound  himself  had  made.^'  What 
too  must  have  been  the  astonishment 
of  the  poor  innocent  Senators  !  How 
profound  to  them  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  whole  affair !  What 
were  the  women  there  for  ?  what  were 
they  scolding  about  so  volubly  ? '  Of 
course  they  were  crying,  but  what  in 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  were  they 
crying  at?* 

What  did  they  mean  by  asking  that 
the  Senate  would  **  rather  ordain  that 
a  woman  should  have  two  husbands 
than  that  a  man  should  have  two 
wives?"  Of  course  it  was  all  very 
mysterious  and  inexplicable,  this  mob 
of  angry  women,  this  shrill,  nonsensi- 
cal gabble  alxmt  "two  husbands" 
and  **  two  wives  " — this  reducHo  ad  ab- 
mrdam  which  the  ladies  had  so  happir 
ly  hit  upon.  In  fact,  the  wonder 
grew  until  the  boy  Papyrius  explained 
the  affair  by  narrating  the  fib  which 
he  had  employed  to  satisfy  his 
mother^s  curiosity.  What  roars  of 
laughter  inextinguishable,  what  great 
and  grand  guffaws  from  those  deep 
Roman  throats,  must  have  greeted  the 
disclosure  I  The  old  fellows  made 
much  of  him,  this  young  gentleman 
wise  beyond  his  years;  they  patted 
him  upon  the  head  and  praised  his 
discretion ;  and  moreover  they  unani- 
mously voted  him  the  freedom  of  the 
floor  (as  we  should  say),  and  ordained 
that  "he  should  be  the  only  lad  al- 
lowed to  be  present  in  the  assembly." 
How  proud  must  have  been  his  step 
as  he  went  home  to  his  mother  that 
night  with  his  new  surname  of  Prjs- 
TEXTATUS,  which  had,  for  his  readi- 


ness and  wit,  been  conferred  upon 
him,  making  him  the  founder  of  the 
family  long  honored  in  Rome  of  the 
Prffitextati. 

Various  honors  have  since  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  precious  young  Ro- 
man, of  whom  we  know  so  little  that 
it  piques  our  curiosity.  In  Bayle's 
Dictionary  he  is  accorded  the  dignity 
of  a  separate  title,  and  occupies  two 
of  the  large,  closely-printed  folio 
pages— Mr.  Bayle  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  thousandth  time  of 
showing  up  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Moreri,  "who  makes  the  story  insipid 
and  deprives  it  of  its  pleasantness." 
In  the  "Orat.  ReliqusD,"  of  Cato  Ma- 
jor, the  compiler,  finding  nothing  left 
but  the  title  of  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  referred,  quotes  the  passage  from 
Aulus  Qellius,  from  whom  Macrobius, 
the  universal  thief,  steals  the  anecdote, 
but  adds  that  "  the  Senators  regarded 
this  feminine  boldness  as  a  fearful 
prodigy  at  which  they  were  amazed.*'* 

Bayle's  own  comment  upon  the  story 
is  gravely  droll,  and  an  exceedingly 
characteristic  specimen  of  his  manner. 
Refuting  the  blunder  of  Moreri  in  say- 
ing that  "  the  women  begged  of  the 
Senate,  that  they  might  have  the  same 
advantage  that  was  granted  to  the 
men  the  day  before,  and  that  each  of 
them  might  be  allowed  to  have  two 
husbands,"  the  skeptical  dictionary- 
maker  Bays:  "This  represents  those 
ladies  as  altogether  ignorant  of  their 
true  interest ;  for  what  could  they  get 
by  asking  such  a  thing?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  aU  things  duly  consider- 
ed, they  would  have  been  in  rather  a 
worse  than  a  better  condition  if  each 
man  might  have  had  two  wives  and 
each  woman  two  husbands  ?  The  best 
thing  they  could  hope  for  was  to  be 
upon  the  same  terms;  for  if  each  of 
them  might  have  said,  'I  have  two 
husbands,'  she  might  have  said,  *I 
share  them  with  another.'  Are  two 
halves  more  than  a  whole  ? "  And  so 
Peter   Bayle   putters   on    and   splits 


*  Lachijmantea  atqM 
GeUins.) 


*  — Vi  non  porm  rel  piodiginm  illam  veve- 
(▲alafl     cnndi  eexos  impndicam  iimnniam  paTeecebant 
(Xacxob.,  Satuin.,  lib.  L,  o^.  Ti) 
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straws  after  his  usual  fashion,  only 
too  happy  to  stick  one  more  pin  into 
poor  MorerL 

One  would  like  very  much  to  read 
that  speech  of  Porcius  Cato  in  which 
he  snubbed  the  Romap  ladies  by  relat- 
ing the  legend  of  Pnetextatus.  A 
rough  old  fellow  the  Major  seems  to 
have  been,  yet  withal  a  lover  of  letters 
and  of  literary  men.  Witness  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  bring  Ennius 
from  Sardinia,  going  out  of  his  way 
to  pick  him  up,  and  exerting  himself 
to  give  him  a  good  footing  in  Rome. 
It  affords  us  a  better  notion  of  him, 
too,  to  find  him,  much  as  he  detested 
the  Greeks,  studying  their  language  in 
his  old  age — an  example  which  many 
Teterans  have  since  followed.  It  was 
in  his  home  that  Cicero  introduces 
Leelius  and  Scipio  discussing  Old  Age 
-with  their  host,  and  admiring  the  un- 
concern with  which  he  bore  its  bur- 
dens. He  was  a  brisk  veteran,  too, 
not  above  a  pun.  **  I  wish,"  he  says, 
•*  the  wisdom  you  compliment  me  up- 
on may  be  worthy  your  esteem  and 
answering  to  my  name  " — Cato  in  old 
Latin  signifying  Prudent  or  Wise.  In 
most  respects  he  is  a  type  of  the  Ro- 
man character :  hard  and  stem,  though 
not  without  a  touch  of  grim  humor; 
in  his  boyhood  a  farmer,  and  then  a 
soldier,  and  exhibiting  in  the  country 
talents  and  character  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  city,  and  into  the 
thick  of  public  affairs.  Here  the  hon- 
ors of  the  republic  awaited  him,  and 
he  was  in  turn  Tribune,  Qusestor,  Con- 
sul, and  Censor.  His  last  office  was  one 
unknown  to  our  republic,  for  we  have 
wisely  or  unwisely  confided  its  duties 
to  the  newspapers.  His  business  was 
to  resist  the  advance  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  and  to  reform  abuses  in 


public  and  private  life — and  a  very 
troublesome  person  he  proved  himself 
to  be.  He  was  what  we  should  call 
natUnud.  He  degraded  a  Roman 
knight  for  kissing  his  wife  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  daughter.  He  even  de- 
graded L.  Marcia  (Cicero  de  Orat.,  ii., 
64)  for  making  an  unreasonable  jest. 
He  was  a  great  drinker  of  water,  es- 
pecially in  camp.  He  had  but  one 
horse,  and  rubbed  down  the  animal 
himself.  When  he  was  Governor  of 
Sardinia,  he  used  to  go  from  city  to 
city  on  foot,  with  one  servant  to  carry 
his  garment  and  tocrificial  cup — alto- 
gether a  whimsical  mim,  as  he  showed 
himself  in  his  marriage,  and  with  pe- 
culiarly severe  ideas  of  the  **  sphere  of 
woman.*'  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  there- 
fore, the  unction  with  which  he  re- 
cited to  the  Roman  people  the  story  of 
PrBBtextatus. 

Finally,  as  if  there  could  be  nothing 
positive  and  certain  about  this  legend, 
we  ought  to  mention  that  the  particu- 
lar that  Papyrius  and  his  father  were 
late  to  dinner  upon  this  eventful  day 
rests  upon  no  authority  whatever. 
This  was  an  invention  or  conjecture  of 
Juan  de  Torres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
in  1598  used  the  tale  in  his  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, so  that  it  has  lost  nothing  by 
repetition.  Macrobius  amplified  it 
from  Aulus  Gkllius,  and  Juan  de  Tor^ 
res  from  Macrobius.  We  might  be 
severe  and  sarcastic,  and  exclaim, 
**  In  this  way  history  is  written  I " 
But  we  refrain.  It  would  be  superfiu- 
ous.  Everybody  knows  that  in  this 
way  history  is  written ;  and  consider- 
ing the  activity  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion, we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
modicum  of  truth  in  a  record  so  mea- 
sureless and  yet  so  fragmentary. 

Chables  T.  Conqdon^ 
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CHAPTER  L 


ZION. 


WHY  tliey  called  the  place  Zion 
at  first  quite  passed  my  com- 
prehension. I  did  not  then  know 
that  old  Ben  Carraway  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it;  but  when  this 
came  to  my  ears,  I  began  to  have  some 
inkling  of  the  thing.  Old  Ben^s  pas- 
sion for  a  neat  paradox  has  become  al- 
most a  proTerb ;  and  the  fact  supplied 
a  trail  not  hard  to  follow. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  more 
gambling,  fighting,  cursing,  and  drink- 
ing at  Zion  than  anywhere  else  for 
fifty  miles  around.  Such  had  been  the 
case  from  the  very  beginning.  Here 
was  originated  that  ezqubite  practical 
joke—afterward  so  much  in  favor 
elsewhere— of  rushing  forth  from  the 
^'  saloons  "  into  the  street,  at  midnight, 
and  bla2dng  away  with  reyolrers  to  see 
what  one  might  hit.  J  had  heard  old 
Ben  tell  of  this — almost  convulsed  with 
laughter  the  while — at  the  Orleans 
Hotel  in  Sacramento ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  thrill  of  excitement  about 
standing  afterward  on  the  very 
ground  where  so  racy  a  sport  had 
been  devised  and  first  so  amusingly 
put  in  practice. 

'*  What  kind  of  a  place  isit  ? "  roar- 
ed old  Ben,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry ; 
**  It*s  the  gol-durndest,  riotous,  baoun- 
din^  old  place  this  side  o'  h — ^1 1  That's 
the  kind  o*  place  it  is." 

I  confessed  that  I  had  my  way  to 
make,  and  doubted  humbly,  while  ad- 
mitting its  singular  attractions,  wheth- 
er Zion  was  precisely  adapted  to  my 
purpose. 

**  Look  a'  here,"  responded  Col.  Car- 
raway, in  a  tone  of  injured  expostula- 
tion. **  What  is  it  you're  a  huntin'  of, 
anyway?  Rum,  pVaps.  There  ain't 
no  more  bang-up  crib  this  side  o'  the 


Alleghanies  than  the  Santa  Maria. 
Chasin'  the  eagle,  maybe  ?  Jes'  you 
freeze  a  spell  to  Archie  Clayton — leave 
you  as  clean's  a  dog's  tooth." 

"But,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "I  don't 
want  to  drink  and  I  don't  want  to 
gamble." 

**  Oh,"  made  answer  old  Ben,  Ms  in- 
credulity plainly  getting  the  better  of 
his  surprise,  **ye  don't,  don't  ye! 
Well,"  J  do — ^like  a  house  afire— every 
chance  I  can  get.  So  come  on  and 
let^s  load  up." 

**You  see,  Colonel,"  I  explained, 
while  being  led  away,  '^I'm  yonng 
and  anft>itious,  and  hav^  come  out 
here  to  make  money " 

**  Sartain,"  affirmed  my  friend,  and 
then  quoted  with  unction,  **  John, 
git  money— honestly  if  thee  can;  but, 
John,  git  money." 

"And  at  home,"  I  continued, 
"  we're  'all  as  poor  as  church  mice " 

"Surely."  Then,  cocking  his  eye, 
like  a  sage  but  inflamed  old  red  par- 
rot: "Poor  but  honest,  and  the  sole 
support  of  his  widdered  mother  and 
seven  small  brothers  and  sisters." 

"Now,"  pursued  I,  " you  can  judge 
if  Zion  is  the  spot  for  one  fixed  as  I 
am,  and  with  nothing  but  his  two 
hands  to  help  him." 

"  I  tell  you  what  Pm  a  goin'  to  do,"  ^ 
said  old  Ben  Carraway,  after  an  inter- 
val which  he  affected  to  devote  to  pro- 
found reflection,  but  which  in  reidity 
was  assigned  to  intense  enjoyment  of 
his  mint  julep — "  I  tell  you  what  Pm 
a  goin'  to  do.  Pm  a  goin'  to  give  you 
a  line  to  old  Martin  Chile.  He's  the 
stage  agent  there,  he  is,  and  the  stid- 
diest  goin'  old  coach  you  ever  see. 
There  ain't  the  fust  devil's  doin's  up 
to  Zion  that  he  don't  know;  and  yit 
there  ain't  the  fust  o'  that  kind  hell 
do.  Old  Mart's  the  chap  for  your 
money.     He'll  take   you  up  to  the 
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ranch,  and  yoa  can  live  there's  meek 
as  a  sheep." 

**But  why,"  I  asked  with  some  cu- 
riosity— *'  why  is  your  friend  Mr.  Gale 
so  different  from  his  neighbors  ? " 

"Why?"  retorted  old  Ben,  intro- 
ducing, after  much  affectionate  prepa- 
ration, a  huge  mass  of  fine-cut  into  his 
capacious  jaws — **why?  For  one 
thing,  because  everything's  different 
up  to  Zion  to  what  it  is  eyerywheres 
else.  But  pVaps  maybe  the  gal  had 
flomethin'  to  do  with  it." 

'*Agirl?    Is  there  a  girl  there?" 

"  I  guess  there  is,  rather;  the  sweet- 
est you  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  Ye'U 
go  now,  I  reckon,  eh  ? " 

''  Is  she  Mr.  dale's  daughter  ? " 

"Yes,  and  only  child;  and  only  a 
child  she  was  when  she  fust  come. 
That  was  two  year  ago.  She  looked 
more  like  a  rosebud  than  any  human 
bein'  I  ever  see.  Jest  a  child.  Her 
dress  didn't  come  down  to  the  tops  of 
her  little  boots.  But  she's  a  young 
lady  now." 

"Strange  of  her  father  to  take  her 
to  a  place  like  that." 

"Not  a  bit.  He  got  the  app'int- 
ment,  you  see,  and  the  ranch  is  a  piece 
out  of  the  town.  And  dont  you  go 
runnin'  of  it  down.  Zion  !  Why,  it's 
the  gol-dumdest,  riotous,  comcracker 
of  a  place  1  Such  drinkin'  1  Such 
buckin'  agin  the  tiger  1  Such  shootin' 
and  cuttin'  and  slashin'  I  Ho  I  ho  1 
Ha  i  ha ! "  and  old  Ben  went  into 
shouts  of  ecstasy  over  the  bare  recol- 
lection of  so  fascinating  a  locality. 
Soon  after  I  saw  it  and  judged  for  my- 
self. 

Bullion  Flat  had  been  bad  enough ; 
but  Zion  was  much  worse.  Zion  was  a 
sort  of  adjunct  or  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
Flat.  The  latter  lay  low  on  the  banks 
of  a  little  water-course,  dry  in  sum- 
mer and  overflowing  in  winter.  The 
former  was  perched  on  a  gentle,  wood- 
ed slope  hard  by,  and  got  to  be  a  sort 
of  aristocratic  quarter,  a  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  for  the  richer  miners  of  the 
Flat.  In  earlier  days  there  was  one 
old  adobe  house  on  the  hill  with  a  long 
range  of  stabling.    This  house  was 


used  as  a  tavern,  and' the  place  was  then 
known  as  Cristoval's  Ranch ;  but  with 
the  advent  of  old  Ben  it  became  fa- 
mous as  Zion. 

Famous,  we  may  say,  in  many  ways. 
At  no  other  faro  bank  in  California, 
save  two,  would  they  take  three  hun- 
dred cold;  but  at  Archie  Clayton's,  in 
Zion,  they  not  only  did  this,  but  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  the  grander  risks 
of  an  "  unlimited  "  game.  It  was  well 
known  that  Johnr  Qillis,  who  was  go- 
ing home  by  next  steamer  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
changed  his  mind  after  a  night  spent 
in  the  agreeable  society  of  Archie,  and, 
taking  to  his  red  shirt  and  long  boots 
again  with  imperturbable  good  humor, 
went  to  work  on  the  Flat  for  seven 
dollars  a  day. 

No  less  illustrious  was  the  repute  of 
the  "  Santa  Maria,"  the  crack  drinking 
saloon  of  the  place.  The  amount  of 
champagne  drank  here  was  simply  fab- 
ulous. Many  customers  took  nothing 
else,  disposing  of  their  three  or  four 
bottles  a  day  with  much  regularity 
and  gusto.  Long  before  ice  was 
brought  through  the  Golden  Gate  from 
Sitka,  enterprising  souls  brought  it 
from  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Sierra 
and  sold  it  to  the  Santa  Maria. 
Nowhere  else  this  side  the  Bay  would 
people  have  paid  the  price,  even  in 
that  treasure-crammed  country;  but 
the  customers  of  the  Santa  Maria 
would  pay  anything.  It  was  only 
paying  a  dollar  a  glass  for  their  wine 
instead  of  a  half;  and  the  innovation 
was  accepted  with  entire  satisfaction 
by  the  leaders  of  the  ton,  and  espe- 
cially by  old  Ben  Carraway. 

But  even  these  high  merits  did  not 
finish  the  list  of  Zion's  claims  to  su- 
periority. Drawn  thither  probably  by 
other  congenial  attractions,  a  French 
cook  of  real  talent  had  taken  up  his 
abode  there;  and  Rafael  soon  after  es- 
tablished a  restaurant,  which  became 
renowned  even  at  San  Francisco.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  much  of  what 
was  at  that  time,  and  since,  considered 
most  desirable  in  the  Golden  Land, 
and  much  of  what,  in  /theeves  of  her 
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pioneers,  most  brightens  and  gives  zest 
to  life,  could  be  found  at  Zion,  to  war- 
rant its  celebrity  and  endear  it  to  its 
inhabitants.  Such  advantages,  by  a 
natural  contagion,  tended  to  gild  and 
elevate  the  other  features  of  the  place, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  architecture  and  the  manners  of 
Zion  were  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  more  elegant  and  refined  than 
those  of  other  mining  towns  of  like 
population  and  resources. 

The  mail-coach  stables  were  a  little 
way  out  of  the  place,  and  hard  by 
them  was  the  cottage  of  Martin  Gale. 
Over  a  coach  house  was  a  large  loft, 
and  here,  with  several  others,  I  was 
lodged  in  what  were  then  reckoned 
very  fine  quarters.  We  got  our  meals 
where  we  could — in  the  town  as  a  rule, 
although  this  was  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional invitation  to  Mr.  Gale's  cottage. 

He  was  a  spare  man  of  fifty,  with 
gray,  close-cut  hair,  and  a  subdued 
yet  dignified  expression.  There  were 
signs  about  him  of  having  been  in  a 
better  position.  He  was  close-lipped, 
reserved,  always  grave,  but  always 
courteous.  He  shared  in  none  of  the 
dissipations  of  the  place,  but  yet  there 
was  never  the  least  token  about  him 
of  disapproving  those  who  did.  His 
manner  was  »mply  that  of  self-con- 
tained, kindly  toleration.  Hence  he 
made  no  enemies  even  among  such 
measureless  roysterers  as  old  Ben  Car- 
raway.  There  might  have  been  a  daily 
beauty  in  his  life  that  made  them  ugly ; 
but  he  bore  himself  so  unobtrusively 
that  they  never  saw  the  contrast  or 
smarted  under  it. 

Ab  for  Lucy  Gale-— well,  I  can  agree 
with  Ben  Carraway,  and  say  she  was 
more  like  a  rosebud  than  any  human 
being  I  ever  saw.  Her  dresses  were 
lower  than  the  tops  of  her  boots  when 
I  first  saw  her — ^not  much  in  front  per- 
haps, but  her  white  skirt  came  to  the 
ground  behind.  She  always  looked 
like  a  flower,  and  rather  a  delicate  one 
at  that ;  and  yet  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  hardly  a  man  who  lived  at  Zion 
could  come  into  this  girl's  presence 
without  blushing  or  looking  shame- 


faced. I  suppose  it  was  the  darkness 
of  her  surroundings  that  made  Lucy 
look  so  strangely  sweet  and  pure.  She 
was  like  a  lily  growing  out  of  a  coal 
heap. 

*'  It's  quite  nat'ral  to  me  that  Mart 
Gale  should  be  just's  he  is,  seein'  he's 
got  that  'ere  gal  to  look  out  for." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  my  compan- 
ions in  our  loft— or,  as  we  called  it, 
**our  ranch."  Hii  real  name  was 
Orme,  but  he  was  universally  known 
as  ^*  the  Eanuck."  For  a  man  who  al- 
most invariably  came  home  tipsy — and 
that  in  the  small  hoars— the  ^*  Ea- 
nuck" was  wonderfully  shrewd.  It 
was  said  of  him — and  it  was  saying  a 
good  deal — ^that  he  did  more  foolish 
things  and  said  more  wise  ones  than 
any  man  in  ^on.  He  was  never  ill- 
tempered  and  always  overflowing  with 
laughter. 

A  very  different  but  still  more  re- 
markable person  was  *^ Bones,"  so  call- 
ed, -it  seemed,  from  his  uncommon 
leanness  of  flesh.  '* Bones"  was 
shorter  than  Hiram  Pearson,  and 
sounded  far  more  appropriate.  This 
man  was  never  known  tO  smile;  and 
yet  his  appetite  for  practical  joking 
was  literally  insatiable.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  first  ni^t  I  slept  at  the 
ranch.  Bones  rose  betimes,  arrayed 
himself  from  head  to  foot  in  the  gar- 
ments I  had  laid  aside  on  retiring  to 
get  into  my  blankets,  and  marched  ofL 
The  arehness  of  this  achievement  was 
heightened  by  the  great  superiority  of 
my  clothes  over  his  own,  and  by  the 
fact  that  even  these  latter  Bones  care- 
fully concealed  before  taking  his  leave. 
A  subsequent  diligent  inspection  of 
the  contents  of  my  chest,  and  the  quiet 
abstraction  of  whatever  happened  to 
take  his  fancy  therein,  sustained 
Bones's  fame  as  a  wag,  and  when,  as  a 
crowning  stroke,  by  way  of  welcoming 
my  arrival,  he  adjusted  a  tin  basin  of 
dirty  water  over  the  door  of  our  cham- 
ber, so  that  when  I  entered  the  mess 
was  thrown  all  over  me,  it  was  univer- 
sally allowed  that  Bones's  reputation 
was  fully  established,  and  that  hia 
pranks  were  thenceforward  ta^  be  ac-j 
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cepted,  without  resentment,  as  those 
of  a  b amorist  of  the  first  water. 

^^Miss  Nancy"  was  a  hairy  giant, 
over  six  feet  high,  who  could  almost 
fell  an  ox  with  a  blow.  Miss  Nancy 
was  the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  of 
men.  Drink  only  made  him  more 
gentle  and  conciliatory.  But  if  any  of 
his  friends  got  into  trouble — as  too 
often  happened  in  those  wild  days  at 
Zion — ^Miss  ^ancy  would  appear  on  the 
scene  and  knock  people  down,  right 
and  left,  with  an  air  so  sweet  and 
kindly,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  man  was  animated 
by  any  hostile  intent.  His  name  was 
Tom  Blake,  but  not  one  person  in  Zion 
knew  him  by  it,  or  would  have  used  it 
on  any  consideration. 

With  these  three  choice  spirits  there 
was  no  trouble  in  making  speedy  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  with  Robert  Bayne  it 
was  very  different.  He  was  a  slight 
man  of  thirty-four,  witlv  an  abstracted, 
far-off  air.  Everybody  liked  him,  and 
yet  he  never  took  the  slightest  pains 
to  be  Uked.  Had  this  been  the  case 
as  regards  Lucy  Gale  t 

Her  father  said  '^Tes"  to  this  ques- 
tion. When  Mr.  Gale  came  to  Zion 
two  years  before,  Bayne  was  known  as 
a  prosperous  miner.  He  moved  noise- 
lessly about — a  rare  and  notable  charac- 
teristic— and  never  seemed  in  a  hurry 
or  urgent  about  anything.  Tet  what- 
ever Bayne  touched  prospered.  Two 
years  before  Lucy  had  been  a  child. 
Her  dresses,  as  I  had  been  told,  hard- 
ly came  to  the  tops  of  her  boots. 
There  was  a  maiden  aunt  who  lived 
with  Gale  and  kept  house  for  him; 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  little  book- 
learning,  no  imagination,  and  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  paramount  impor 
tance  of  household  affairs.  In  such  a 
place,  where  there  was  everything  to 
do,  and  few  to  do  it,  this  disposition 
found  ample  scope.  The  result  was 
favorable  to  the  comfort  of  Gale's  fire- 
side and  unfavorable  to  his  daughter's 
chances  of  education.  But  at  this 
juncture  there  came  upon  the  stage  a 
new  actor  in  the  person  of  Robert 
B^yne. 


**He'8  taught  her  French,"  said  the 
Eanuck,  *^and  the  pianner — ^French 
without  a  grammar  and  the  pianner  on 
an  old  melodeon  Mart  got  hauled  over 
the  mountains." 

*^That  was  only  at  fust,"  amended 
Bones.  ''He  got  lots  of  books  after- 
ward from  the  Bay,  and  now  they've 
got  as  tidy  a  pianner  as  you'd  get  in 
York." 

''  He's  what  our  gals  used  to  call  a 
finishin'  'governess,'"  warbled  Miss 
Nancy;  ''but  he's  an  almighty  good 
feller  for  all  that." 

All  this  was  imparted  to  me  on  the 
first  night  of  my  arrival  at  Zion,  over 
a  banquet  consisting  of  sardines,  pre- 
served ginger,  "Boston " crackers,  and 
champagne.  I  put  a  very  natural 
question — ^the  young  lady  and  her 
teacher  would  probably  make  a  match 
of  it  ?  Oh,  no  1  chorussed  my  inform- 
ants. Bob  Bayne  weren't  one  o'  that 
kind. 

I  soon  found,  in  truth,  that  many 
as  were  Lucy  Gale's  adorers,  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  looked  on 
Robert  Bayne  as  a  possible  rival ;  and, 
after  a  little  while,  I-  quite  understood 
this,  and  felt  in  the  same  way. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FBACB  AND  WAR. 

Thebx  are  men,  as  well  as  women, 
who  practise  the  art  of  affecting  indif- 
ference to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex, 
in  order  to  pique  interest  and  attract 
regard.  It  struck  me  at  first  that  this 
cheap  method  of  pampering  his  vanity 
had  been  adopted  by  Robert  Bayne  in 
dealing  with  the  young  girl,  his  pupil. 

His  eyes  never  followed  her  when 
she  moved  about  the  room.  He  never 
sought  to  catch  her  glance  or  to  ex- 
change looks  with  her.  His  greetings 
were  always  those  of  quiet  and  even 
subdued  courtesy.  He  never  evinced 
the  slightest  uneasiness  or  feeling  of 
any  kind  when  other  young  men 
crowded  round  Lucy  C^le  to  pay  her 
attention.  After  giving  her  a  lesson 
he  left  the  room  with  a  friendly  nod. 
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just  as  if  the  girl  weie  still  a  child. 
He  never  walked  out  alone  with  her  or 
sought  intenriews  with  her— save  when 
giving  his  lessons— when  othen  were 
not  by. 

So  keen  and  loving  and  jealous  an 
observer  as  Martin  Qale  had  taken  all 
ttiis  in  long  before.  The  father  had 
.been  at  first  secretly  watchful  and  not 
a  little  uneasy.  He  knew  his  child's 
imaginative  and  impressionable  nature. 
The  teachings  of  a  man  unusually  ac- 
complished— and  Robert  Bayne  was 
really  so— Gale  knew  how  to  appreci- 
ate. But  he  did  not  want  them  at  the 
cost  of  any  trifling  with  his  girVs  hap- 
piness. When  he  founds  however, 
that  his  closest  scrutiny  fidled  to  de- 
tect the  least  sign  of  such  a  process  on 
the  part  of  Bayne — ^when  he  discover- 
edf  indeed,  a  lack  of  even  that  com- 
mon admiration  that  a  girl  so  lovely  as 
Lucy  may  evoke  without  harm  even 
from  a  stoic — Martin  Gale*s  mind  pass- 
ed into  a  condition  of  pleased  relief, 
and  with  an  intermediate  stage  of  box- 
prise,  into  one  of  trusting  confidence. 

The  first  evening  I  passed  at  the 
Ghdes's  Lucy  was  simply  radiimt.  She 
wore  pure  white,  with  flowers  in  her 
rippling,  sunny  hair,  and  slightly  ex- 
cited perhaps  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  with  a  heightened  color  and 
a  manner  of  bewitching  vivacity. 

Bayne  bad  been  at  the  piano.  For 
an  amateur  he  played  with  remarkable 
facility  and  still  more  surprising  ex- 
pression. Whether  he  had  touched 
Lucy's  heart  or  not,  it  was  tolerably 
clear  that  his  playing  had.  He  played 
to-night  a  long  and  effective  arrange- 
ment of  Donizetti's  ^^Favorita";  and 
through  all  its  melodious  romance  and 
its  wealth  of  pathetic  suggestion  to 
the  soul-stirring  and  triumphant  cU- 
max,  Lucy  sat  entranced,  with  parted 
lips,  and  heaving  breast,  and  chang- 
ing color. 

"You'll  stay  with  us  to-night,  Mr. 
Bayne  ? "  she  said  softly  at  the  end. 
"  As  we  have  a  guest  who  doesn't  care 
for  the  wicked  fun  of  the  *  Santa  Ma- 
ria,* won't  you  stay  with  us  and  help 
to  entertain  him  ?  ^ 


« Thanks,"  he  answered  coldly. 
*'  You  are  very  good,  Miss  Lucy.  But 
I  must  excuse  myself.  As  to  enter- 
tainment, yon  need  no  help;  and  I 
have  letters  that  w<Hi't  wait."  He 
bowed  civilly  and  went  away.  Most 
men  would  have  been  disliked  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  it  was  Bayne's 
way,  and  although  he  was  criticised  he 
was  forgiven. 

"Everybody  knows  that  Robert 
Bayne  is  entirely  good,"  observed  Mr. 
Gale  after  a  pause.  "If  he's  less  so- 
cial than  many,  it's  not  for  want  of 
kind  feeling." 

"He's  good  enough,"  murmured 
2Css  Nancy,  extremely  uncomfortable 
with  a  clean  shirt  on ;  "  but  jolly  ways 
.  don't  set  a  man  back  any.  Now,  look 
at  old  Ben.  Why,  when  he  comes 
to  Zion,  the  hull  town  goes  off  in  a 
guffaw — ^all  except  Bones  here,  and 
he'll  bust  some  day  for  keepin'  in  so 
long."      s 

Bones,  who  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  restraining  himself  from  tripping 
Biyne  up  by  thrusting  out  his  foot  as 
that  gentleman  left  the  room,  here 
suggested  an  explanation : 

"Bob's  like  me — he  had  a  sorrow  in 
early  life— only  there's  different  ways 
of  showing  it.  I  don't  smile  at  all — 
the  Kanuck  smiles  a  dum  sight  too 
much." 

"Don't  yon  believe  It,  Miss  Gala," 
quoth  the  Kanuck.  "I'm  jest  like 
Zion  itself.  It's  givin'  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  you  know.  If  I  do  anything 
funiss,  it's  because  of  these  fellows'  bad 
example.  When  I'm  left  to  myself  I'm 
as  innocent  as  a  baby." 

Which  was  true  enough,  and, -after 
midnight,  he  might  have  added,  gen- 
erally as  helplees.  Martin  Gale  ga«ed 
blandly  at  his  visitors,  and  again,  as  a 
gentleman  should,  q[K>ke  a  kind  word 
for  the  guest  who  had  gone. 

"Robert's  always  diligent.  That's 
a  good  quality — ^it's  a  mighty  good 
quality.  If  I  had  always  been  dili- 
gent, I  might  have  been  rich  now — 
easy." 

"A  man  can  be  busy,"  said  Bones^ 
"without  gittin'  mad  over  it,    Yott 
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should  see  the  Eaiiiick  oyer  a  whiskey 
bottle." 

*^I  won't  have  Mr.  Orme  abased^" 
interposed  Lucy.  '*  Fm  quite  tore  he's 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  yoa.  Ajad  if 
he  makes  ail  the  noise  I  sometimes  hear 
over  in  yoar  ranch,  as  you  call  it " 

'*Now,  liiss  Lucy,"  exclaimed  the 
Kanuck,  *Hhat's  too  bad  !  If  we  dis- 
turb you  like  that,  it's  high  time  your 
father  turned  us  out  I " 

'^  Disturb  me  t  Not  a  bit.  I  rather 
enjoy  it.  The  nights  arjo  so  lonely 
here;  and  I'm  such  an  incorrigible 
sleeper  I  should  never  know  how  beau- 
tiful they  are  but  for  your  serenades." 

The  "serenades"  were  wonderful 
performances,  of  negro  airs  chiefly,  in 
which  Miss  Nancy,  the  Kanuck,  and 
Bones  were  accustomed  to  distinguish 
themselves  on  getting  home  to  the 
ranch  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

'^And  Robert — ^Mr.  Bayne-^never 
helps  your  orchestra,  eh  t " 

'^Not  he,"  answered  Bones  mourn- 
fully. "  I  s'pose  he  gits  music  enough 
when  he's  with  you." 

The  Rosebud  blushed  at  this  little 
attack,  but  made  no  reply. 

<*  Do  you  know, "  queried  she,  *  *  that 
Aunt  Dorcas  talks  of  *  fixing  up '  the 
ranch  so  as  to  i^^e  you  more  com- 
fortable f" 

The  three  companions  shifted  unea- 
sily in  their  seats.  "It's  very  kind  of 
Miss  Dorcas— very — ^but  if  she  only 
knew  how  comfortable  we  are  now ^" 

"You  think  she'd  let  well  alone, 
eh?  Well,  that's  what  Mr.  Bayne 
thought.  He  doesn't  often  express  an 
opinion,  you  know." 

"/  know,"  said  Miss  Nancy. 
"Why,  when  all  them  pretty  dresses 
came  from  Frisco,  and  Mr.  Chile  fetch- 
ed 'em  from  the  store  here  for  you  to 
take  your  ch'ice — ^why,  even  we  rough 
pards  was  tickled  with  'em;  and  you 
remember  what  Bob  said  ?  " 

The  Rosebud  reddened  again.  "Tea, 
I  do,"  she  made  answer,  with  a  pretty 
pout.  * '  He  said,  *  Those  things  really 
dont  interest  me,'  and  walked  stiffly 
out  of  the  room." 


"You  see,  Lucy,"  explained  her 
father,  with  his  grave  smile,  "Robert 
looks  on  himself  as  your  teacher  and 
not  your  lady's  maid." 

"Yet  some  teachers — anyhow  if 
they're  friends — ^take  interest  in  what 
one  wears." 

"Robert  cares  more  for  what  you 
learn — ^that  won't  wear  out, you  know." 

But  the  young  beauty  refused  to  be 
comforted.  She  was  a  sweet  and  a 
noble  nature,  but  alas  I  how  trying  it 
is  to  be  universally  admired;  how 
sharp  a  test  of  self-control  and  humil- 
ity to  be  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  I 
Yet,  since  there  was  adoration  written 
in  almost  every  face  that  came  near 
her,  why  should  Lucy  care  what  she 
found  inscribed  on  Robert  Bayne's  ? 

It  was  the  custom  of  my  eccentric 
comrades_of  the  ranch  to  look  in  at 
the  Gales  after  tea.  Rough,  and  upon 
occasion  even  ferocious  as  these  men 
could  be,  no  courtiers  of  the  old  school 
could  have  been  more  punctilious,  after 
their  fashion,  or  more  delicate  when 
they  came  into  the  presence  of  Lucy 
Gale.  .  For  my  part,  I  fell  down  at  the 
girl's  feet  and  worshipped  at  the  first 
sight  of  her;  but  as  it  was  of  no  use, 
and  as  this  episode  must  be  entirely 
subordinated  to  graver  things,  we  will, 
not  dwell  upon  it.  I  will  only  say 
that  while  everything  about  Zioh  made 
me  wonder,  there  was  nothing  that 
caused  me  such  amazement — and,  if  it 
must  be  confessed,  such  intense  curi- 
osity— ^as  the  relations  between  Lucy 
Gale  and  Robert  Bayne. 

There  was  fierce  excitement  later 
that  night  at  Archie  Clayton's.  A 
gentleman  famous  for  heavy  and  auda- 
cious play  against  faro  banks  had  ar- 
rived from  Sacramento.  It  was  given 
out  that  this  bold  operator  purposed 
to  "  bust "  Archie's  bank,  and  lively 
was  the  interest  such  a  prospect  af- 
forded. Among  those  who  were  most 
profoundly  charmed  by  it  was  of 
course  the  Kanuck. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  SCanuck, 
whenever  any  one  bet  largely  against 
the  faro  bank,  to  "  copper  "  his  wagers 
— to  bet,  that  is  to  sayw^  Jhe  extent 
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of  his  stake  that  the  bank  woald  win. 
The  Eanuck  did  not  mean  by  this  to 
assume  that  Clayton*s  was  not  a 
'^ square*'  game;  but  he  inclined  on 
general  principles  to  belieye  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bank  even  when  its  oppo- 
nents eliminated  the  ordinary  chances 
in  its  favor  by  betting  only  on  "case 
cards." 

Unfortunately  the  Eanuck  did  not 
add  to  his  sagacious  practice  the  suc- 
cessful gamester's  first  rule  of  abstain- 
ing from  stimulants.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  especially  imprudent.  Fired 
perhaps  by  the  presence  of  so  distin- 
guished a  professor  of  faro  as  Rufe 
Mills,  the  Eanuck  kept  pouring  down 
bumpers  of  champagne,  alternated  by 
** ponies"  of  "brandy  straight,"  until 
his  head  was  quite  upset  and  he  was 
ready  for  any  folly  that  might  turn  up. 

At  midnight  Rufe  Mills,  the  great 
player  from  San  Francisco,  had  won 
about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
Eanuck,  betting  always  the  other  way, 
had  lost  perhaps  a  tenth  of  that  sum. 
This  was  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  beyond  his  means,  and  the  Ea- 
nuck would  not  ordinarily  have  been 
ruffled  by  it.  But  Mr.  Copperas,  who 
was  dealing,  and  who  had  a  share  in 
the  bank,  made  a  little  error  in  count- 
ing checks  which  was  rather  irritating, 
and  the  Eanuck  was  still  further  in- 
censed a  little  later  by  an  observant 
bystander,  who,  presuming  on  our 
friend's  obviously  impaired  intelli- 
gence, coolly  appropriated  one  of  his 
bets. 

"Come  dowiif  gentlemen,"  invited 
Mr.  Copperas  persuasively.  "New 
deal  now,  gentlemen.  Jack  on  top. 
All  down  ?    Then  I  shall  turn." 

"  S-h-top  I "  commanded  the  Ea- 
nuck. 

"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  asked 
Mr.  Copperas. 

"I  want  this  lively  rooster  on  my 
1-left  to  fork  over  my  fifty  dollars." 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Oh,  the 
gentleman  in  the  velvet  coat !  Some 
mistake,  sir  1  Please  settle  your  dif- 
ferences, gentlemen,  without  inter- 
rupting the  game  I " 


"I  want  my  fifty  dollars,"  insisted 
the  Eanuck  in  great  dudgeon;  "and 
w-what's  more,  I'm  goin'  to  have  it  I " 

The  band,  whose  dulcet  harmonies 
of  Strauss  and  Labitzky  were  nearly 
perpetual,  at  least  up  to  midnight,  at 
Clayton's,  had  paused  by  this  time,  and 
the  noise  of  the  quarrel  had  gathered 
a  crowd. 

"If  you  can't  keep  order,"  hissed 
Rufe  Mills  between  his  teeth,  "PU 
pass  in  my  checks  and  leave." 

"  I  ain't  seen  his  fifty  dollars,"  pro- 
tested the  man  in  the  velvet  coat. 

"What's  the  row?"  demanded 
Judge  Carboy,  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  throng. 

"See  here  !"  exclaimed  Mills,  con- 
temptuously pitching  five  golden  ea- 
gles across  the  table  to  the  Eanuck, 
"  Take  those  and  shut  up  !  " 

Mills  was  surrounded  and  undoubt- 
edly backed  by  five  or  six  powerful 
and  reckless  men.  It  was  hardly  safe 
in  those  days  to  play  for  such  sums  as 
Rufe  IQUs  did  without  having  friends 
at  hand  in  case  of  need. 

"  He's  a  dirty  liar  I "  quoth  the  man 
in  the  velvet  coat,  eager  to  ally  him- 
self to  the  strong  side.  "And  for  a 
julep  I'd  slap  his  face  ! " 

"Gentlemen,"  expostulated  Copper- 
as, in  despair,  "t^  you  be  quiet  t 
Judge,  uiU  you  call  Mr.  Clayton." 

But  as  the  dealer  spoke,  the  Eanuck 
had  lifted  the  box  in  which  the  cards 
were  tallied  as  they  were  dealt,  and 
with  singular  precision,  hurled  it 
straight  into  the  face  of  his  assailant. 
The  next  instant  the  Eanuck  received 
a  terrific  blow  from  behind  which 
knocked  him  clean  under  the  table.  * 

A  tremendous  rush  followed,  two  or 
three  trying  to  drag  the  prostrate  man 
forth  to  beat  him  further,  a  number 
running  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
others  grasping  frantically  to  save 
their  money.  At  the  same  moment 
Miss  Nancy  appeared  on  the  scene — 
and  not  too  soon  to  rescue  his  friend. 

"Oho  ! "  he  cried  as  he  came  in  at 
the  door.  "  FIghtin',  is  it  ?  Well,  I'm 
delighted— charmed,  Fm  sure." 

The  man  in  the  vclvet^<-6oat   had 
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dragged  the  Eanuck  from  under  the 
table  by  this  time,  and  was  about  to 
operate  on  his  head  with  a  decanter. 
]^t  Miss  Nancy  was  too  quick  for  him. 
With  a  kick  he  sent  the  decanter  flying 
across  the  room,  where  it  smashed  a 
mirror,  and  as  the  man  rose,  Miss 
Nancy,  with  a  terrific  left-hander,  sent 
him  crashing  after  it. 

♦'Delighted, Vm  sure, "  repeated  Miss 
Nancy  affably,  and  knocking  down 
right  and  left  the  foes  who  sprang 
upon  him.  ''  The  nicest  evenin'  Fve 
0pent  in  some  time  t " 

80  yast  was  the  man's  strength  and  so 
extraordinary  his  nerre,  that  for  three 
minutes  he  actually  fought  off  a  dozen 
opponents  single-handed.  Those  who 
once  came  within  reach  of  his  sinewy 
arms  were  very  chary  of  repeating  the 
experiment.  Without  the  least  trace 
of  excitement  or  anger,  he  **  dropped," 
as  he  would  hare  called  it,  every  as- 
sailant who  came  within  six  feet  of 
him. 

''Most  happy  to  obleege,"  he  went 
on,  with  great  sweetness,  as  the  largest 
and  most  daring  of  the  foe  successiye- 
ly  presented  themselves,  ''and  fust 
come  fust  served." 

The  giant  had  prostrated  no  fewer 
than  ten  men  with  sheer  knock-down 
blows;  and  such  was  the  increasing 
terror  of  his  prowess  created  by  each 
fresh  exhibition  of  it,  that  his  perform- 
ance might  possibly  have  ended  in  a 
complete  victory;  but  suddenly  a  tum- 
bler was  thrown  swiftly  from  behind 
and  struck  poor  Miss  Nancy  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  did 
not  fall  or  even  reel,  but  the  blood 
poured  forth  in  a  heavy  stream,  and 
he  was  immediately  blinded  by  it.  It 
was  another  of  history's  repetitions  in 
the  old  story  of  Samson.  With  a  yell 
of  triumph,  l&Oss  Nancy's  enemies  were 
upon  him,  but  in  the  same  breath  the 
foremost  of  them  were  dashed  violent- 
ly back. 

"  Btand  I "  commanded  a  voice 
whose  cold,  implacable  resolution  none 
who  heard  it  ever  forgot.  "  Stand  I 
Hold  back,  men  !  Whoever  strikes 
dies  I" 


Behind  Robert  Bayne,  with  his 
cocked  navy  revolver,  stood  Bones 
and  Martin  Gale  similarly  provided. 
There  was  no  more  fighting,  and  I  am 
sure  there  had  been  quite  enoagh  of  it 
on  this  my  first  night  at  Zion. 


CHAPTER  HL 

LOVE. 

W0BD8  cannot  describe  the  wrath 
of  old  Ben  Carraway  when  he  heard 
that  so  delightful  a  scene  as  that  just 
described  should  have  taken  place  in 
his  absence  from  Zion.  He  anathe- 
matised himself,  Archie  Clayton,  Rufe 
Mills,  Miss  Nancy,  his  sister's  cat, 
and  many  other  favorite  objects  for 
objurgation,  and  wound  up  by  danc- 
ing a  species  of  jig  on  his  wide  som- 
brero, which  he  had  cast  on  the  ground 
for  the  purpose.  We  of  the  ranch,  of 
course,  saw  in  the  affray  only  matter 
for  congratulation.  No  blood  was 
spilled,  the  ranch  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner distinguished,  and  the  Kanuck 
had  learned  a  lesson  which  all  agreed 
he  much  required,  and  one  which 
would  do  him  good  in  the  future. 

"  I  think  you  were  very  brave,"  said 
the  Rosebud  the  next  evening  to 
Robert  Bayne ;  and  who  but  he  could 
have  resisted  her  look  when  she  said 
it? 

"  Brave  ?"  he  echoed  cooUy.  "  Orme 
was  down,  Blake  was  blinded,  and  we 
came  just  in  time.  What  would  you 
have  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  it  was  just  what  any 
one  else  would  have  done,"  retorted 
the  girl,  a  little  offended.  "Only  any 
one  else  didn't  happen  to  do  it,  and 
you  did." 

"As  to  bravery,  you  should  have 
seen  Miss  Nancy.  Why,  Ben  Carra- 
way swears  he  would  have  given  a  year 
of  his  life  to  have  seen  him.  That  was 
courage,  if  you  will  I  To  stand  up 
and  face  twenty  infuriated  bruteS| 
alone  and  unaided  I " 

"But  you  did  no  less,"  cried  Lucy, 
Tmwilling  to  let  her  teacher's  laurels 
be  stripped  away  even  by  his  own 
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hands;  '^and  everybody  says  you  be- 
haved like  a  hero/' 

**A  hero?''  he  answered  abstract- 
edly. *  *  Perhaps — ^but  not  in  that  way. 
My  battle  has  been  fought  in  another 
field."  Then  he  added  abniptly, 
**Lucy,  I  am  going  away." 

**  Going  away  ? "  riepeated  the  Rose- 
bud, growing  pale. 

**  Going  away.  Don't  yon  think  it 
is  time?" 

She  thought  he  meant  going  away 
for  the  night.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and 
there  shone  down  upon  them  a  yellow, 
summer  moon. 

The  wind  whispered  gently  through 
the  redwoods,  and  stole  through  the 
lattice  heavy  freighted  with  odors. 

**  Time  ? "  she  answers.  **  It  is  very 
early.  Aunt  Dorcas  is  making  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Orme.  ^e  said  ahe 
would  bring  it  when  it  was  ready," 

*'Well  ?"  he  says  coldly. 

'*  Well  I  I  thought  you  might  stay 
and  take  it  over." 

**  If  you  wish  it,  I  will." 

^^Of  course  I  wish  it;  and  I  wish 
something  else." 

The  Rosebud  stood  up  close  to 
Bayne,  the  moon  shining  in  her  sweet 
young  face.  She  was  in  white  as 
usual,  and  her  golden  hair  went  rip- 
pling and  billowing  over  her  shoul- 
ders to  her  waist.  Her  lips  were  left 
parted  as  she  ceased  speaking,  with  a 
child's  quaint  look  of  entreaty. 

*' What  is  it  ? "  ^ks  Robert  Bayne, 
drawing  slightly  away  from  her. 

^*It  seems  to  me,"  she  exclaims, 
stamping  her  foot,  and  with  a  pretty 
frown — 'Mt  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
afraid  of  me.  Do  you  think  I  shall 
bite  you  ?  " 

*'  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
what  the  field  is  your  battle  has  been 
fought  in." 

"Tou  ask  me  to  tell  you  that  ?  " 

**  Yes.    Do  you  refuse  ? " 

'*  No.  It  is  the  field  I  am  about  to 
abandon.  I  told  you  I  was  going 
away." 

^  'I  thought  you  meant  for  the  night, " 
she  repUes,  her  face  paling  and  grow- 


ing rigid  but  for  the  tremor  of  the 
lips — **to  go  to  the  ranch,  of  coarse. 
Don't  you  go  there  every  night  ?  What 
else  should  your  talk  of  going  away 
mean — to  me  ? " 

"It  must  mean  something  much 
more,"  says  he  icily,  and  looking  far 
away  into  the  night.  "It  must  mean 
going  away  from  here  for  good  and 


"For  good  and  all  I" 

•*  And  never  to  come  back  again." 

There  is  a  pause,  and  a  bird  raises 
some  soft  twittering  remonstrance  un- 
der the  starHght,  and  Lucy  listens  me- 
chanically to  her  own  breathing;  then 
she  turns  suddenly  and  looks  at  her 
companion. 

"  Where  are  you  going  then  ?  "  she 
demands  imperiously. 

"  I  dont  know." 

"Tou  dont  know.  Is  it  merely 
that  you  are  tiied  of  us  all — ^that  you 
want  new  scenes,  new  friends,  or 
what?" 

He  does  not  answer  this,  and  he 
does  not  look  at  her,  but  goes  on  talk- 
ing in  a  businesslike  fashion  of  other 
things.  "You  are  very  well  on  in 
your  music  now,  but  you  must  prac- 
tise all  the  more  when  I  am  gone. 
And  your  French  is  good — at  least,  as 
good  as  I  can  make  it;  and  you  wUl 
always  keep  up  your  reading " 

"You  are  not  to  go  away  I"  she 
bursts  out  savagely.  "  Do  you  hear  t 
You  are  not  to  go  away  I " 

^*  And  why  not  ?  "  he  asks  in  his  im- 
perturbable fashion. 

'  *  Because  "—and  she  turns  her  bean- 
tiful  eyes  upon  him,  and  there  is  a 
laugh  in  them  even,  while  her  sweet 
voice  melts  into  a  liquid  pathos — 
"  because  of  my  lessons,  Robert  I " 

He  shakes  his  head.  "There  needs 
a  better  reason  than  that.  Besides, 
that  is  di^>osed  of." 

"There  is  a  better  reason  tiian  that, 
Robert ! "  and  she  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  so  that  he  feels  her  breath  on 
his  forehead  and  inhales  the  perfume 
of  her  hair.  He  gives  suddenly  a 
short,  sharp  cry: 

"Child  1  Lucy  I  Rosebud^ 
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word— not  a  word  more,  I  cannot 
bear— you  most  not  speak  it ! " 

*' Wm  it  be  onfelt  if  left  nnaaid  ? 
Ton  know  it,  too,  don't  you,  Robert  ? " 
Bbe  bends  close  over  bim,  and  be, 
trembling  Hke  a  leaf  as  he  does  so, 
kisses  her  lips. 

**  You  don*fc  know  wbat  you've  done, 
Luey,"  be  falters;  and  tben  tbe  tears 
come  into  bis  eyes  and  run  down  bis 
cbeeks.  Tbe  strong  will  is  bent  at 
last,  if  it  is  not  broken. 

<'No--noI"  she  cries,  balf  fright- 
ened, and  swiftly  wiping  bis  eyes; 
''No— no  1    Iho$yaUj  Bobert!'' 

Pending  these  critical  doings — ^the 
knowledge  of  which,  as  of  all  parts  <A 
this  Teracious  history  whereof  I  was 
not  an  eye-witness,  came  to  me  in  a 
strictly  legitimate  manner  afterward 
— Ifiss  Nancy  was  lying,  like  '*  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecbeek,"  ''with  bis  head 
broke,"  at  tbe  ranch.  He  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  although  not  always 
quite  lucid,  since  at  intervals,  with  ex- 
quisite suavity,  he  would  Invite  vari- 
ous imaginary  antagonists  to  draw 
near,  promising  to  ''warm!'  or 
"drop  "  them  in  a  way  which  should 
be  entirely  satisf actoiy.  The  Kanuck, 
who  was  now  painfully  sober,  attended 
his  friend  night  and  day,  while  Bones 
took  charge  of  the  various  mining  in- 
terests of  the  party  in  the  outer  world. 

Old  Ben  Carraway  rolled  into  the 
ranch  on  the  third  day,  and  swore  that 
Kiss  Nancy's  late  achievement  was  the 
gol-dumdest,  riotous,  baoundia'  old 
joke  be  bad  ever  heard  of;  that  he  al- 
lers  thought  Mss  Nancy  was  a  "hel- 
lion," and  now  be  was  sure  of  it;  that 
the  whole  crowd  were  "his  kind" — 
the  highest  eulogy  he  could  pass  upon 
them ;  and  finally  emphasized  and  con- 
secrated these  sentiments  by  pouring 
down  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  two 
huge  tin  beakers.  Mr.  Oarmway  couo 
tinned  bis  festivities  with  great  suo* 
cess  throughout  the  day,  and  wound 
up  at  Ardiie  Clayton's,  where  he  told 
stories,  not  always  of  the  nicest  sort, 
in  stentorian  tones  and  with  overpow- 
ering gusto;  and  whence,  after  win- 


ning largely  at  faio  and  drinking 
champagne  enough,  as  he  affirmed, 
"  to  float  a  ship,"  be  was  conducted  to 
bed,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
roaring  drunk,  but  in  a  state  of  mo«t 
affable  and  overflowing  good  humor. 

Quite  a  week  passed  after  this,  and 
things  were  all  running  in  their  old 
grooves^  wb^  we  were  startled  with 
a  piece  of  intelHgenee  that  tbe  reader 
has  perhaps  already  anticipatedi 
*  It  had  seemed  so  utterly  improbable 
that  any  such  relation  could  ever  exist 
between  the  Rosebud  and  Bayne,  that 
"startled  "is  just  the  word  for  it.  To 
be  sure,  when  one  came  to  think  about 
it,  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
such  a  match.  He  was  possibly  a  lit- 
tle too  old  for  her,  having  thirty-four 
years  to  her  eighteen.  But  then  many 
hold  this  to  be  a  good  fault ;  and  es- 
pecially in  so  wild  and  harum-scarum 
a  community,  a  condition  that  seemed 
to  assure  a  prudent  future  was  to  be 
i^roved  of.  Tben  Robert  Bayne  was 
very  comfortably  o£L  He  had  saved 
when  others  had  spent.  He  had 
worked  when  others  bad  idled.  It 
was  known  that  be  had  sent  consider- 
able sums  to  the  East ;  but  bis  inter- 
ests at  Zion  and  Bullion  Flat  were  con- 
siderable, and  yielded  him  a  good  in- 
come. 

When  Martin  Gale,  with  his  rare 
smile,  announced  the  engagement  of 
his  daughter,  there  was,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  a  general  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. The  announcement  caused 
chagrin  as  well  as  surprise.  The 
"boys"  felt  as  if  they  were  being 
robbed  of  something.  Miss  Nancy 
and  tbe  Kanuck  and  Bones  would  have 
scouted  the  idea  of  ever  having  enter- 
tained hopes  themselves;  and  so, 
doubtless,  would  nearly  every  other 
man  for  miles  around. 

The  Rosebud  was  so  pure  and  sweet, 
and  so  august  in  that  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, that  the  "boys"  felt  instinct- 
ively she  was  of  a  sphere  bey<md  them. 
Ben  Carraway  put  it  raUier  roughly, 
but,  as  he  put  most  things,  with  char> 
acteristic  force:  "Make  love  to  A^f 
Make  love  to  that 'ere  Rosebud  9  Why, 
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rd  as  soon  think  o^  makin'  loye  to 
Mary  Maggerlin  1 " — ^which  statement, 
especially  to  the  Catholic  popnlation 
of  Zion,  was  yery  pertinent  luid  con- 
clusive. Ko  one,  perhaps,  thought 
himself  eligible;  and  yet  partly,  it 
may  be,  for  that  yery  reason,  ail  the 
marriageable  men  felt  a  certain  sense 
of  property  in  the  Rosebad,  which  was 
infringed  upon  by  the  idea  of  her  be- 
ing bestowed  upon  any  one  individual. 

It  could  not,  however,  but  appear 
on  reflection  that  Robert  Bayne,  by 
character,  by  education,  and  by  world- 
ly possessions,  was,  on  the  whole,  bet- 
ter suited  to  be  Lucy  Gale's  husband, 
if  such  a  person  there  must  be,  than 
any  other  man  in  the  place.  A  reason 
probably  less  popular,  but  one  not 
without  weight,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  pair  were  really,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  desperately  in  love  with 
each  other. 

'^Lettin*  alone  present  company," 
observed  the  Kanuck,  as  he  dug  out 
his  favorite  meerschaum,  Master  Bones 
having  an  hour  before  carefully  filled 
it  with  earth,  concealed  by  a  thin  layer 
of  tobacco  neatly  arranged  on  top, 
''  Bob  Bayne 's  the  man  of  men  for  her.'' 

'* Bosh,"  warbled  Miss  Nancy  in  his 
sweet  tenor.  ''He's  the  only  man  fit 
for  her  anyhow.  A  h — ^1  of  a  time 
she'd  have  with  a  bird  Hke  yon,  Ka- 
nuck; and  as  for  Bones,  why,  he'd  be 
playin'  her  some  devil's  trick  before  the 
parson  had  done  askin'  the  blessin'." 

Bones  made  no  comment,  being  in- 
deed deeply  immersed  in  a  calculation 
on  the  feasibility  of  privately  sawing 
off  the  legs  of  the  breakfast  table  on 
the  morning  of  the  marriage,  so  as  to 
bring  everything  down  by  the  run,  as 
Dogberry  would  say,  on  ''the  most 
senseless  and  fit "  occasion  for  such  an 
exploit 

To  Martin  Qale  alone,  of  all  th6  men 
at  Zion,  did  the  coming  match  give 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  suited  his 
own  notions  of  right  that  Ba3rne  should 
have  shown  manifest  and  long-contin- 
ued self-control  in  the  matter.  Such 
conduct  argued,  to  Gale's  mind,  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  like- 


wise a  commendable  self-respect.  It 
was  clear  that  Robert  had  never  spoken 
until  the  Rosebud  had  made  her  pre- 
ference quite  unmistakable;  and  her 
lover's  future  steadiness  might  fairly 
be  measured  by  his  past  reticence. 

So  the  marriage  came  off  at  last,  and 
was  by  far  the  greatest  social  event 
that  had  ever  occurred  at  Zion.  There 
were  flowers  and  wedding  favors  and 
a  bridal  procession;  and  the  inmates 
of  our  ranch  turned  out  in  full  dress, 
to  the  infinite  derision  of  all  who  did 
not  share  in  the  wedding  ceremonies; 
and  the  Rosebud,  in  that  sweetest  of 
dresses  the  white  costume  of  a  bride, 
looked  more  like  a  rosebud  than  ever; 
and  Robert  Bayne,  delighted  as  he 
was,  yet  looked  ashy  pale;  and  old 
Ben  Carraway  brought  over  basket  on 
basket  of  champagne,  to  which  he  and 
the  Eanuck,  before  the  day  was  over, 
did,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  more 
than  justice ;  and  Bones's  dastardly  at- 
tempt on  the  breakfast  table  met  a 
condign  and  deserved  failure;  and 
Martin  Gale  was  happier  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  long  year;  and  surely 
no  nuptials  that  had  ever  3ret  been 
smiled  upon  by  the  snow-crested  Sier- 
ras bade  fairer  for  the  joy  of  all  con- 
cerned than  did  the  marriage  of  our 
Rosebud  of  Zion  with  Robert  Bayne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ZEKOBIA. 

Whbbb  love  is  there  is  paradise;  at 
least  so  many  since  Eden  have  said  and 
sung  so,  that  we  must  perforce  believe 
it.  But  of  all  the  ideal  spots  for  a 
honeymoon  ^ve  me  the  neighborhood 
of  Zion.  Imagine  long  stretches  of 
emerald  truf,  shaded  by  glorious  old 
redwoods,  and  marred  by  no  more 
tangled  brush  or  ''chapparal"  than 
the  slopes  of  an  English  park;  with 
lovely,  winding  streams  at  times,  ancf 
more  than  one  picturesque  waterfall; 
and  with  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
mountain  perspectives  so  vast  and  rug- 
ged as  to  suggest  portions  of  the  Tyrol 
rather  than  the  heart  of  the  Sierras. 
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Here  Robert  and  his  Rosebud  lived 
and  loved  for  aix  happy  months.  Tbe 
man  was  quite  metamorphosed  by  mar- 
riage. He  bad  been  habitually  grave 
if  not  sombre;  but  now  he  was  always 
buoyant  and  cheerfuL  Whatever  of 
carking  care  had  afflicted  his  earlier 
life  he  now  seemed  to  cast  off  and  to 
forget,  llie  gloom  of  the  past  was 
dissipated  by  the  brightness  of  the 
present  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 
A  more  charming  home  could  hardly 
have  been  devised  than  that  enjoyed 
by  the  happy  pair.  Martin  Gale,  by 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  son-in-law,  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  old  house  which 
had  been  given  to  Lucy  as  a  marriage 
I>ortion.  There  was  a  new  piano  now ; 
if  not  quite  a  *'  grand, "  much  grander 
than  the  old  one ;  and  what  with  some 
choice  new  furniture  and  one  or  two 
pictures,  together  with  birds  and  flow* 
era,  and  more  books  than  were  com- 
monly seen  in  the  mines  in  those  days, 
there  seemed  lacking  nothing  that 
heart  could  desire. 

I  fancy  that  happiness  to  be  happi* 
ness  must  have  in  it  something  of  mo- 
notony— not  that  of  the  Indian  mrwa- 
na,  but  that  which  excludes  the  starts 
and  frets  of  even  what  is  called  agree- 
able surprise. 

We  were  all  growing  a  trifle  richer 
from  day  to  day,  and  so  especially  was 
Robert  Bayne,  and  this,  I  believe,  was 
the  only  change  that  took  place  in  our 
little  society  for  all  of  those  six 
months.  Their  friends  of  our  ranch 
were  always  made  welcome  by  the 
Baynes,  and  the  softening  influence  of 
such  a  home  as  theirs  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, to  have  wrought  another  effect — 
on  Miss  Xancy  and  the  rest— which 
might  likewise  be  set  down  as  change. 

Zion  was  as  noisy,  and  *^fast,"  and 
boisterous  as  ever,  and  still  deserved 
those  loving  and  appreciative  descrip- 
tions that  old  Ben  Carraway  was  so 
fond  of  giving  of  it;  and  thus  tbe  tur- 
bulent, feverish  mining  town  and  the 
placid,  healthful  home  grew  up  side  by 
side  together.  But  an  element  of 
change  was  at  hand. 

One  evening,  in  one  of  Martin  Qale'e 


coaches,  there  rode  into  Zion  a  new  ar- 
rivaL  She  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Sacramento,  and  she  stopped  at  the 
hotel  adjoining  the  Santa  Maria. 
When  she  stepped  from  the  coach 
everybody  about  looked  at  her;  but 
slie  looked  at  nobody.  No  one  met 
her-— except  the  clerk  of  the  inn— and 
she  expected  no  one.  She  had  paid 
her  fare  to  Zion,  and  she  knew  the 
name  of  the  house  at  ^diich  she  wished 
to  stop.  Her  dress  was  plain,  dark, 
and  very  dusty,  but  she  looked  neither 
poor  nor  forlorn.  She  was  a  woman  of 
perhaps  forty,  but  she  looked  younger 
in  spite  of  some  traces  of  thought  and 
care.  Tall  and  erect,  with  a  Greek 
head  and  face,  she  would  have  been 
undeniably  handsome  but  for  a  certain 
coarseness  about  the  mouth.  Her  hair 
was  swept  carelessly  back  from  a  low, 
broad  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  dark, 
her  hair  jet  black,  with  a  few  threads 
of  silver,  her  complexion  pure  and  col- 
orless, and  her  gesture  somewhat  im- 
perious. Me  was  no  whit  moved  or 
impressed  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
or  persons  around  her,  and  gave  her 
orders  precisely  as  she  would  have  done 
had  she  been  entering  some  every-day 
hostelry  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Her 
name  she  inscribed,  when  invited,  in 
the  register  of  the  house,  as  Zenobia 
Drowne. 

Judge  Carboy  was  one  of  the  first 
who  saw  this  interesting  new  comer, 
and  he  discussed  her  merits  with  old 
Ben  Carraway:  *•  She's  a  rouser,"  pro- 
claimed that  close  critic  of  female 
charms,  '^and  she  looks  as  if  she  held 
a  full  hand." 

** Seems  to  me,"  said  Judge  Carboy 
severely — **  seems  to  me  that  I've  seen 
that  'ere  woman  afore."  He  adduced, 
however,  no  evidence  to  support  this 
proposition,  and,  as  Ben  Carraway 
cleuiy  did  not  believe  it,  the  point  re- 
ceived no  further  discussion.  The 
question  tliat  was  most  debated  was  as 
to  what  this  majestic  looking  lady 
could  possibly  want  at  Zion. 

*^  She's  oome  to  git  a  husband,"  sug- 
gested the  Kanuck  sagely.  ^'Look 
out,  IGss  Nancys-she's  jist  your  kind.'* 
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MisB  Nancy  bhuhed  conscioagly; 
the  truth  being  that  he  did  admira 
the  straBger  and  did  not  object  to  be- 
isg  accused  of  it. 

"1*11  play  you  a  game  of  seren-np," 
proposed  Bones,  *Ho  see  who  marries 
her,  you  or  me. "  To  which  Hiss  Xancy 
made  some  melodious  response,  and  I 
believe  the  game  was  played.  Tet 
neither  this,  nor  any  otlrer  of  the  many 
suggestions  and  inquiries  proYoked  by 
her  arriral,  threw  the  least  light  upon 
the  object  of  Zenobia  Drowne  in  thus 
setting  up  her  tent  in  Zion. 

It  was  soon  heard  that  she  had  a 
good  deal  ol  luggage.  This  was 
brought,  not  by  stage,  but  by  pack 
mules,  over  the  mountains,  and  srriTed 
a  day  or  two  after  its  owner.  The  in- 
cident created  fresh  interest,  since  it 
implied  a  permanent  stay  rather  than 
a  mere  sojourn.  But  on  the  fourth 
day  after  her  coming  the  lady  inquired 
at  her  hotel  for  the  residence  of  Mar- 
tin Oale;  and  this  circumstance,  which 
was  circulated  with  amazing  prompti- 
tude, stimulated  speculation  and  ex- 
pectancy to  an  almost  painful  degree. 

On  the  same  erening  Judge  Carboy, 
who  had  left  Zion  on  the  day  after  the 
stranger's  arriyal,  trotted  back  into 
the  town  on  his  favorite  piebald  mare, 
and  instead  of  "givin'  a  hundred  a 
chance"  at  Archie  Olayton's-^-his  fa- 
Torite  relasatxm  after  business  cares — 
the  Judge  went  solemnly  to  his  room 
over  the  Banta  Maria,  and  waited. 
Twe  hours  after  he  was  joined  by  old 
Ben  Oarraway  and  a  demijohn  of  oLd 
rye;  and  as  the  subsequent  conference 
lasted  until  morning,  no  immediate 
benefit  was  derived  from  it  by  the  cu- 
rious crowd  below*  When  morning 
came  the  party  was  joined  by  a  strange, 
fierce  looking  man,  with  small,  tawny 
eyes  like  a  wild  animal's,  and  coiic- 
screw  curls;  but  those  who  saw  him 
had  never  seen  him  before,  so  that 
what  wte  already  dark  was  made  more 
•e  by  his  coming,  and  none  could  dis- 
cern any  compensating  illnmination. 

Zelio^  Drowne^  meanwhile,  had 
not  only  found  where  Martin  Gale 
Hved,  but  had  likewise  discovered  that 


on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
Mr.  Oale  was  to  give  a  little  entertain- 
ment. It  was  ih»  fifth  anniversary  of 
his  taking  the  stage-coach  agency  at 
Zion,  and  his  friends,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's, and  Robert  Bayne's,  were  all 
bidden  to  a  dance  and  a  supper. 

"Just  an  unpretending  compliment 
to  our  good  ndghbors,  my  love,"  Mr. 
Oale  explained  to  Lucy.  '^  We'll  have 
a  harp  and  a  flute  over  from  the  Santa 
Maria  to  help  Robertas  piaaoy  and  the 
best  supper  you  can  give  us,  and  a 
basket  of  champagne." 

The  Bosebud  was  pleased  as  a  child. 
She  liked  music  and  society,  and  to 
see  her  father  a  bit  gayer  than  com- 
mon^-«nd  she  liked,  too,  so  favorable 
a  chance  to  show  her  pretty  wedding 
dress  again.  And  Robert,  if  freer 
from  vanity  than  most  men,  was  not 
averse  to  exhibiting  now  and  then  the 
especial  accomplishment  in  which  he 
excelled.  The  exquisite  delight,  too, 
of  seeing  Miss  Nancy,  the  Kumok,  and 
Bones  in  evening  dress,  was  of  itself, 
to  Lucy's  mind,  alcme  worth,  as  the 
i^owmen  say,  "the  price  of  the  whole 
entertainment." 

But  in  truth,  when  the  extra  glass 
and  plate  and  certain  salads  had  come 
with  the  spruce  colored  waiter  from 
the  French  restaurant — and  when  the 
masses  of  flowers  gallantly  supplied 
by  our  ranch  had  arrived — and  when 
the  harp  and  flute  had  joined  the  pi- 
ano in  the  piazisa,  which  was  "box- 
ed "  with  canvas  by  way  of  an  orches- 
tn^-4t  became  clear  that  this  was  to 
be  the  most  memorable  private  party 
ever  yet  given  at  Zion. 

All  the  pleasant  people  at  Zion  and 
at  Bullion  Flat  who  could  be  asked 
were  there,  and  the  universal  opinion 
was  freely  expressed  tiiat  they  had 
seen  no  sneh  affair  since  leaving 
"home  in  tiie  Bast"  But  this  opin- 
ion received  fresh  and  unexpected  em- 
phasis at  about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  festivities  were  then  at  their 
heif^t.  Hie  Rosetnid  looked,  if  pos- 
sible, more  lovely  than  at  her  wed- 
ding. There  were  several  pretty  g^iis 
there  truly,  but  Lucy,  as  Ifi^s  Nanq^ 
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inaktod,  ''took  the  rag  off'*  aU  of 
them.  A  pause  had  taken  place  in 
the  dancing,  and  the  tired  band  were 
conaoming  some  needed  refreahment. 
Martin  Gale  stood  with  his  daughter 
in  their  largest  parlor,  with  a  brighter 
smile  on  his  face  than  his  friends  had 
ever  yet  seen  there. 

Unannounced — ^her  sombre  dress  con- 
trasting  with  the  lively  hues  around 
her— noiselessly,  but  with  a  firm  tread 
and  a  haughty  carriage— the  stranger 
who  called  herself  Zenobia  Drowne 
adranced  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Martin  Gale,  with  an  instinctive 
movement  of  courtesy,  also  advanced 
a  step.  He  was  greatly  surprised,  but 
his  instinct  was  to  greet  and  weleome 
a  stranger. 

The  woman  waved  her  hand.  ' '  Are 
yon  Mr.  Martin  Gale?"  she  asked 
coldly. 

''That  is  my  name,"  he  answered. 
"I  am  called  Martin  Gale." 

"I  have  business  with  you,"  she 
I^oceeded.  Her  voice  was  firm  and 
clear— not  loud,  but  very  distinct. 

"Business?  "repeated  Gale.  *'This 
is  hardly  a  time  or  place.  To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  be  happy " 

"No  i"  interrupted  Zenobia  sharp- 
ly.    "Now." 

This  was  very  odd — indeed,  unwar- 
rantable. But  how  was  it  to  be  dealt 
with  t  The  intruder  stood  there,  ob- 
viously determined  to  have  her  own 
way.  After  all,  she  was  a  stranger 
Mid  a  lady.  Bhort  as  had  been  the 
colloquy,  its  suddenness  and  singular 
character  had  brought  nearly  all  the 
guests  of  the  evening  doeely  around 
as  interested  listeners. 

"If  youll  walk  with  me  up  stairs, 
madam,"     said     Gale     courteously, 

«»rii '» 

"No  1"  she  again  interrupted,  and 
more  sharply  than  before.     "Here  ! " 

The  host  paused.  Was  there  aught 
in  his  past  life  that  he  feared  to  have 
disclosed  ?  The  thought  went  swiftly 
through  many  minds  present,  includ- 
ing his  own.  Almost  instantly  he 
spoke: 

"This  is  unufloaL  Bxeuse  me  few 
25 


adding  not  quite  civiL    I  am  enter- 
taining my  friends." 

"And  so  don't  want  to  entertain  an 
enemy,  eh?"  quickly  returned  24eno- 
bia.  "  It  may  be  that  Vm  not  willing- 
ly one." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  Mr. 
Gale,  still  gently,  "you  must  see  that 
this  is  no  occasion  for  business  discus- 
sions.   Ton  can  find  me  at  any  time." 

"Exactly,"  answered  the  woman 
coolly.  "I  can  find  you  at  any  time. 
Only,  dcm't  you  see,  I  chose  to  find 
you  at  this  time." 

Was  she  mad  ?  ^  Gale  looked  at  her 
curiously  and  doubted.  Miss  Naur 
cy  stared,  open-mouthed,  uncertain 
whether  he  liked  her  best  to  be  a  wo- 
man, that  he  mig^t  admire,  or  a  man, 
that  he  might  "drop"  her.  Bones 
was  lost  in  envious  delight  over  what 
he  conceived  was  a  practical  joke  su- 
perior to  the  average  run  of  his  own. 
Aunt  Dorcas,  who  wae  knitting  in  a 
comer,  and  probably  the  calmest  per- 
son in  the  room,  peered  at  the  stran- 
ger with  suspicious  cynicism  over  her 
spectacles. 

' '  Briefiy, "  exclaimed  Zenobia, 
breaking  in  on  the  silence  with  a  kind 
of  explosion  that  made  every  one  start, 
"I  knew  I  could  find  you  yesterday 
morning  or  this  morning — possibly 
not  so  easily  on  other  mornings  here- 
after; but  it  suited  me  to  find  you 
now  and  here." 

"Very  well,  madam,"  replied  Gale, 
becoming  impatient,  "you  have  found 
me  here  and  now,  and  what  then  ? " 

"And  having  found  you  here  and 
now,"  went  on  Zenobia,  without  no- 
ticing the  interruption,  "  to  say  before 
witnesses  what  I  have  to  say." 

"The  socmer  the  better,  I  should 
say,  madam,"  said  Gale,  "because  all 
this,  although  very  entertaining,  is  not 
precisely  the  amusement  my  frienda 
here  have  bargained  for." 

"That's  a  pity,  ain't  it,"  she  sneer* 
ed—"  about  your  friends?"  The  petty 
sarcasm  seemed  to  lift  a  veil  and  dis- 
close something  unpleasant.  The  wo- 
man might  have  almost  passed  for  • 
lady  before— a  lady  in  peculiar,  indeed 
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inexplicable  ciicnmstancea,  yet  still 
possibly  a  lady.  But  this  touch  be- 
trayed her  breeding.  She  was  a  pretty 
good  actress  and  a  pretty  clever  wo- 
man; but  not  able  enou^  always  to 
hide  what  it  was  to  her  best  interest  to 
conceal. 

'*  Perhaps,  madam,  ^*  said  Martin 
Gale  quietly — '^  perhaps,  after  all,  you 
had  better  postpone  what  you  have  to 
say  until  to-morrow." 

^'  No.  This  instant  if  you  please  ! " 
she  commanded,  *^  without  further  de« 
lay.  Have  you  a  daughter?"  The 
abruptness  of  the  question,  and  its  ap- 
parent irrelevancy  to  aught  she  was 
likely  to  have  to  say,  wrought  in  the 
listeners  something  of  the  impression 
that  the  same  question  from  Hamlet 
had  on  Polonius — ^they  thought,  that 
is,  that  she  must  be  distraught. 

'*!  have,"  answered  Gale  calmly. 
The  Rosebud  was  clinging  to  him,  in 
fact,  and  there  was  beginning  to  creep 
over  her  a  strange  prophetic  terror. 
"She  is  here." 

**  And  her  name!" 

'*  She  is  Mrs.  Robert  Bayne." 

"That  is  false  I" 

"  False  1    Woman,  are  you  mad  ? " 

**  She  is  not  Mrs.  Robert  Bayne  ! " 

Robert  had  burst  into  the  room  by 
this  time,  and  those  who  looked  at  him 
saw  that  his  face  was  deathly  white. 

"There  cannot  be  two,  can  there — 
unless  among  the  Mormons  ?  "  contin- 
ued Zenobia.  '  ^  Tour  daughter  cannot 
be  what  you  call  her,  because  the  name 
you  call  her  belongs  to  me  1 " 

"  A  lie  !  a  lie  I  it  must  be  a  lie  ! " 
exclaimed  Gale.  "Woman,  you  are 
-an  impostor  ! " 

"  I  was  married  to  him  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1854,"  affirmed  Zenobia 
steadily. 

"Oh,  Robert  I  Oh,  my  God  I  Oh, 
father,  father  1 " 

"I  have  his  portrait.  I  have  his 
letters.  I  have  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate," pursued  the  woman  without 
pity. 

"I — ^I — cannot  believe  it,"  gasped 
Gale,  laying  his  daughter  gently  on  a 
sofa,  while  the  women  about  pressed 


to  her  aid.  "Show  your  proofs — 
where  are  they  ? " 

"Him,  to  begin  with,"  and  Zenobia 
turned  slowly  around  and  levelled  her 
forefinger  at  Robert  Bayne.  "Ask 
«m/" 

"Silence  this  slander,  Robert  I" 
shouted  Martin  Gale.  "  Tell  her  she 
lies,  or " 

"I  cannot,"  gasped  the  miserable 
man  hoarsely,  and  crouching  into  a 
chair;  "  for  what  she  says  is  true." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MB.   MADISON  BLOPB. 

It  is  quite  certain  to  my  mind  that 
old  Ben  Carraway  would  have  gone 
into  roars  of  laughter  if  informed  that 
he  was  straightway  to  be  hung — pro- 
vided only  that  there  was  a  grand 
hubbub,  or  what  he  would  have  called 
"  a  golndumed,  riotous,  baoundin'  old 
row"  over  it.  People  would  say  it 
was  "only  old  Ben,"  or  that  it  was 
"  his  way, "  and  there  an  end.  I  must 
confess,  notwithstanding,  that  his 
mirth  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  me 
rather  unseemly.  He  literally  roared 
until  he  cried,  when  he  came  over  to 
our  ranch  that  night,  and  drank  so 
much  champagne,  revelling  the  while 
in  paroxysms  of  delight,  that,  despite 
his  enormous  girth,  I  really  feared  he 
would  burst. 

Evil  tidings  travel  fast,  and  all  Zion 
knew  by  morning  the  wretched  story 
of  Robert  Ba3rne's  crime.  We  of  the 
ranch  heard  the  whole  of  his  confession 
that  night.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
married  Zenobia  five  years  before.  He 
had  had  a  fever  when  very  poor,  and 
she  nursed  him  through  it.  In  grati- 
tude, rather  than  love,  and  while  still 
far  from  clear  in  brain,  he  bad  pro- 
posed to  marry  her.  She  had  prompt- 
ly accepted,  and  the  union  took  place. 
Almost  directly  after,  Robert  found 
he  had  wedded  a  woman  of,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful  character,  and  that  his 
whole  life  was  thus  blighted.  Then 
he  made  provision  for  Zenobia's  sup- 
port, and  took  refuge  in  C^omia. 
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He  had  done  bis  utmost;  to  do  right  a0 
ngKrda  Lucy.  We  all  knew  some- 
thing of  the  truth  of  that.  But  in  a 
time  of  desperate  temptation — ^temp- 
tation which  he  had  fully  resolyed  to 
fly  from — and  loving  Lucy  to  distrac- 
tion, he  fell.  He  knew  what  a  crim- 
inal he  had  been;  and  Martin  Qale 
might  shoot  him  if  he  chose — he,  Rob- 
ert, would  not  only  make  no  resist- 
ance, but  would  be  thankful  for  the 
stroke  that  should  take  him  away. 
As  for  our  darling  Rosebud  herself, 
she  lay  in  her  bed  almost  distracted, 
and  refusing  to  see  any  one  but  her 
father  and  Aunt  Dorcas. 

Martin  Gkde  had  insisted,  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  on  seeing  the  proofs  held 
by  Zenobia,  and  she  had  agreed  to 
bring  and  submit  them  to  witnesses  at 
his  house  on  the  following  day.  Jud  ge 
Carboy  had  strongly  counselled  this, 
and  as  no  objections  could  properly 
be  made,  the  arrangement  had  been 
effected.  After  that  Gale  sternly  said 
it  would  be  seen  what  course  he  should 
pursue  in  vindication  of  his  child's 
honor. 

Early  in  the  morning  old  Ben  took 
himself  off.  After  comforting  himself 
with  A  cocktail  that  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  three  common  men,  he  went 
•ff  to  Zion  in  high  spirits,  chuckling, 
as  it  were,  poking  himself  under  the 
ribs  all  the  way.  With  his  departure 
a  great  gloom  fell  on  our  ranch.  All 
there  felt  that  vengeance  should  be 
taken  for  a  terrible  sin — a  sin  against 
the  purest,  the  sweetest,  the  noblest 
girl  that  lived — and  that  yet  the  pen- 
alty must  be  imposed  on  one  who  had 
been  and  was  a  dear  and  cherished 
friend. 

**  It's  like  goin'  to  a  funeral,"  whim- 
pered Miss  Nancy  later  in  the  day; 
''butrm  off  to  see  the  fight  out,  I 
am." 

**  Weill  all  do  that,  I  reckon,"  as- 
sented the  Eanuck ;  and  we  all  did. 
It  was  a  bitter  chase,  as  Ben  Carraway 
said,  ^*a  huntin'  of  a  poor  cuss  down 
like  that,"  but  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  so  we  were. 

It  was  high  noon  when  we  went  over 


to  Martin  Gale's  cottage,  and  we  went 
with  the  feeling  that — to  meet  our  old 
friends  at  all  events — ^we  should  never 
go  there  again. 

There  were  several  people  already 
in  the  front  parior.  The  room  was 
darkened,  and  looked  very  gloomy, 
and  the  folding  doors  were  closed  that 
led  into  the  next  room.  Here  Robert 
Bayne  and  Lucy  were  speaking  what 
each  felt  to  be  their  last  words  on 
earth  to  each  other. 

**Lucy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 
"  dear  Lucy — ^for  you  are — ^you  must 
ever  be— dear  Lucy  to  me^what  I 
have  done— the  act  I  have  committed 
— ^is  a  crime.  There  is  no  milder  word 
for  it.  It  is  a  crime  before  the  law — 
punishable  by  the  law." 

*'  Oh,  no— no,  Robert  1 " 

**  It  is  so.  But  if  your  father  saw 
fit  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
I  should  not  murmur  or  blame  him. 
If  there  is  any  reparation,  any  atone- 
ment, besides  that  he  may  impose,  I 
shall  submit  to  it.  I  am  a  criminaL 
But,  oh,  my  darling,  my  Rosebud,  it' 
was  for  love  of  you — ^for  love  of  you  ! " 

**  I  know  it,  Robert." 

'*  I  thought  that  she  was  either  dead 
or  had  formed  some  new  connection. 
She  had  not  written  for  a  long  time. 
It  seemed  utterly  unlikely,  in  any  case, 
that  harm  could  ever  come  of  it.  Bad 
I  remained  and  chosen  to  do  so,  I 
could  have  procured  a  divorce." 

**  But  you  did  not,"  said  Lucy  slow- 
ly, ''and  she  is  your— your  wife— your 
wife" — ^then,  quoting  half  mechanic- 
ally— **for  better,  for  worse,  in  sick- 
ness and  health,  until  death  does  you 
part."  And  then  the  poor  creature 
burst  into  a  terrible  cry.  ^*  Oh,  Rob- 
ert, you  must  leave  me— you  must  go 
away  for  ever  and  ever  I  Oh,  how  can 
I  bear  it — how  can  I  bear  it  I " 

**Lucy,  Lucy,  my  pet,"  cried  Rob* 
ert  on  his  knees,  and  covering  her 
hands  with  kisses,  **my  everlasting 
love— don't  give  way  so— for  God's 
sake— for  my  sake — don't,  don't." 

She  stood  up  in  her  white  dress,  and 
her  golden  hair  rippled  down  to  her 
waist,  as  it  had  done  ointhe^  day  she 
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Mid  ihe  lored  him.  She  stood  and 
preaoed  her  palms  hard  against  her 
temples^  and  then  put  her  hands  on 
his  head  and  stooped  down  and  kissed 
him. 

**I  lore  yon,  Robert  1  I  lore  you 
just  as  much  as  erer.  But  I  am  not 
your  wife.  I  am  your— oh,  God  1 
what  am  I  ?  And  my  little— my  little 
baby,  Robert— what  wiU  that  be  9 " 

She  fell  on  his  neck  with  a  choking 
sob.  As  she  did  so,  softly  and  respect- 
fully, and  affecting  not  to  look  at  those 
already  there,  there  came  into  the  room 
Judge  Carboy  and  old  Ben  Carrawi^. 

In  the  front  parlor,  besides  some 
neighbors  and  the  friends  from  our 
ranch,  were  now  Zenobia  Bayne  and 
Martin  Gale.  There  was  also  a  lawyer 
brought  by  Zenobia,  and  another  by 
Judge  Carboy,  to  attest  or  dispute  the 
validity  of  Zenobia's  papers.  Mr. 
Gale  had  insisted  on  this  formal  ex- 
amination in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  doubt  or  cavil  respecting  the  pre- 
mises on  which  he  should  base  bis  sub- 
sequent action.  Judge  Carboy,  hav- 
ing performed  the  errand  on  which  he 
had  gone  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, now  returned,  and  with  the 
lawyers  looked  through  the  various 
documents. 

**  They're  all  reglar,"  announced 
the  Judge  solemnly;  '* proof  of  mar- 
riage—certificate— letters  confirmatory 
with  explicit  admissions— yes>  all 
regular." 

**Tou  see  there's  no  doubt  about 
my  being  Mrs.  Robert  Bayne  ? "  said 
Zenobia. 

''None,'' replied  Martin  Gale.  ''We 
admit  the  fact." 

"Unwillingly,  no  doabt,"  pursued 
Zenobia  with  a  sneer,  "  but  unavoid- 
ably. I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  trouble— or  of  shame- 
here.  But  what  could  I  do  f  Bight 
is  right." 

Martin  Gale  bowed.  ' '  Your  course 
is  justifiable,  madam — that  is  clear; 
and,  as  you  say,  right  is  right." 

"  I  don't  need  to  be  told  thai  my 
presence  here  is  not  agreeable,"  added 
Zenobia,  looking  about  her  with  an 


air  of  sullen  injury,  "although  I  be^ 
lieve  I  am  in  my  own  husband's  house, 
and  consequently  that  others  are  inter- 
lopers, and  not  L" 

"As  regards  that,"  returned  Mar- 
tin, and  an  ominous  light  came  into 
his  eyes,  "this  house  was  given  by 
me  to  my  child  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  depart— I  and 
my  husband.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  do  here.  We  will  shake  the  dust 
off  our  feet  and  depart  1 " 

With  a  queenly  air  that  well  became 
her,  Zenobia  rose  and  made  a  step  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Stop  I"  ejaculated  Judge  Cari>oy 
with  authority. 

"  Stop  1 "  she  echoed  in  contemptu- 
ous surprise. 

"Jes'so,"  said  the  Judge  cahnly. 
"There's  somethin'  in  there  I  know'll 
interest  ye,  and  I'd  like  to  show  it 
afore  ye  go.  Mr.  Carraway,  s'posin' 
you  open  that  door  1 " 

The  folding  doors  flew  open.  Side 
by  side  in  the  inner  room  were  Robert 
and  Lucy.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
room  stood  old  Ben  Carraway.  But 
the  most  striking  object  there  was  a 
large  oil  painting.  It  was  evidently  a 
portrait,  and  a  life-like  one,  and  rep- 
resented a  strange,  ferocious-looking 
man,  with  small,  tawny  eyes  and  twist- 
ed, corkscrew  curls. 

"What  do  you  think  o'  that  pio- 
tor'  9  "  inquired  Judge  Carboy  briskly 
—"what  do  you  think  o'  that  pic- 
tur'f" 

Zenobia  turned  ghastly  pale,  re- 
treated a  step,  and  then  steadied  her- 
self by  the  back  of  a  chair, 

"It  isn't  handsome,"  she  muttered 
with  a  powerful  effort,  "whatever  else 
it  is." 

"A  mighty  good  pictur*,  I  call  it," 
continued  Judge  Carboy  cheerfully— 
"a  mighty  good  pictur'  !  It  was 
painted  by  my  friend  John  Wilde,  f or^ 
merly  of  Wilde's  Island." 

"What  is  this  to  me  ?"  said  Zeno- 
bia, again  turning  toward  the  door.    . 

"One  minute,  please.  I  call  it  • 
mighty  good  pictur*  and  a  mighty  good 
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likeness.  DonH  ycu  think  m>y  Mbs. 
Blopb?" 

The  woman  gasped,  opening  her 
month  twice  to  speak,  and  no  audible 
word  coming  from  it,  and  then  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  ^'To  whom  do 
you  speak  ?  " 

'^lask  you,"  repeated  Judge  Car- 
boy with  portentous  slowness,  **if 
that  ^ere  pictor'  aint  a  good  like- 
ness ?  A  man^s  wife  ought  to  know 
if  a  pictures  a  good  likeness,  oughtn't 
she?" 

Zenobia's  great  natural  courage  came 
to  her  aid.  She  stood  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  her  dark  eyes  biased  like 
coals. 

**I  have  nothing  to  hide  here,"  she 
exclaimed  boldly,  **  although  there 
are  those  who  may  wish  to  think  so. 
That  man,"  pointing  to  the  portrait, 
'*  toas  my  husband — Mx.  Madison  Slope. 
We  were  married  in  1849.  He  came 
to  California  and  was  drowned  long 
since,  in  a  river  close  by  the  island 
you  speak  of.  It*8  a  poor  joke  to 
bring  his  portrait  to  this  house  now. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"In  what  year,"  persisted  Judge 
Carboy,  and  not  heeding  her  question 
— *'in  what  year  was  your  husband 
drowned,  Mrs.  Slope  ?  " 

**  I  refuse  to  answer.  What  is  it  to 
you  ?    Find  out  as  you  please." 

'*  But  you  are  sure  he  tooB  drowned, 
Mrs.  Slope?" 

**  My  name  is  Mrs.  Robert  Ba3rne.  I 
ask  my  husband  to  protect  me  from 
this  persecution." 

Robert  rose  and  moved  mechanically 
toward  her.  Judge  Carboy  again  in- 
terposed. 

"  How  can  yon  claim  that  Mr.  Bayne 
is  your  husband,  ma'am,"  he  demand- 
ed, "unless  yoa  can  show  that  your 


marriage  to  him  was  qfter  the  death  of 
Mr.  Slope?" 

"Pshaw  1"  cried  Zcnobia  impa- 
tiently. "That's  a  question  for  my 
husband  to  raise,  not  you.  But  if  it 
pleases  you  to  have  the  date,  take  it. 
Mr.  Slope  was  drowned  in  the  spring 
of  1854." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  Zenobia  I "  cried 
a  new  and  racing  voice;  and,  to  the 
universal  amazement,  ushered  in  by 
Ben  Carraway,  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait advanced  slowly  into  the  room. 
It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  likeness  ! 
lliere  were  the  smaU,  tawny,  wild- 
beast  eyes,  the  twisted  dark  red  locks, 
the  look  of  savage  cunning.  No  one 
who  had  once  seen  him  would  forget 
Madison  Slope,  or  mistake  his  picture 
for  that  of  another. 

There  was  a  long,  ominous  pause — 
rage  in  one  heart,  unspeakable  joy  in 
others.  Then  Zenobia  said  faintly  to 
her  husband,  "I  think  we  had  better 
go."    And  they  went. 

Old  Ben  Carraway  rolled  about  all 
that  night  on  the  floor  of  the  ranch  in 
a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight;  and  in 
the  morning  there  was  not  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  be  had  within  a  mile  of 
Zion,  for  love  or  money. 

"  1  ^ould  'a'  liked  to  lick  that  cuss, " 
observed  Miss  Nancy  with  tender  pa- 
thos afterward,  "and  it  was  d — dhard 
on  me  to  keep  my  minds  off  him." 

"Why  didn't  ye  lick  him  ?"  asked 
Bones  lazily. 

"I  was  afeard,"  quoth  Miss  Nancy, 
"that  it  would  have  given  him  an  ex- 
cuse for  hangin'  round  here  a  spell 
longer,  and  a  little  of  him  goes  a  great 
way.  We  don't  want  no  more  Slopes 
— ^hes  nor  shes  nuther,  for  that  matter 
— ^loafin'  'round  Zion." 

HsHBT  W.  Sbdlbt. 
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DO  you  remember  where  the  gentian  lifted 
Its  cup  of  fringed  blue  among  the  grasses, 
llid  trees  between  whose  leaves  the  sunshine  sifted, 
And  drenched  its  bloom  in  tremulous,  broken  masses? 

Wind-wayes  were  chasing  waves  across  the  clover; 

We  idly  wandered  between  sun  and  shadow, 
Listened  the  quail's  clear  piping  in  the  cover. 

And  watched  the  flickeriilg  lark  athwart  the  meadow. 

Twas  summer,  by  the  murmur  of  the  river, 
Cool  lapsing  on  its  shelving,  pebbly  edges — 

One  heard  it  in  the  aspen's  ceaseless  quiver 
And  in  the  sleepy  whisper  of  the  sedges. 

Sentinel  birches  stood  in  silver  armor. 

A  web  of  trailing  vines,  with  blossoms  weighted, 
Hampered  our  feet.     The  wild  grapes,  blushing  warmer, 
.  Swung  to  your  dear  cheek  from  the  vines  they  freighted* 

And  there  we  found  it,  lifting  its  blue  splendor, 
A  turquoise  cup  brimmed  full  with  liquid  summer, 

Its  fringed  lip  hedged  round  with  leafage  tender. 
As  if  to  guard  it  from  a  careless  comer. 

It  stood  so  pure,  so  wrapt  in  sweet  perfection. 

Gilding  the  gold  of  that  most  golden  hour, 
Its  hue  the  summer  sky's  complete  reflection — 

*^Here,"  said  you,  '*aro  the  crowning  day  and  flower*** 

And  so  you  crowned  me  with  a  dainty  neatness. 
Weaving  a  crown  of  gentian.     Homeward  wendii^, 

I  said,  *^Ere  this,  you  crowned  me  in  completeness: 
That  crown  shall  last  long  after  this  has  ending." 

•Twas  long  ago.  The  flowery  crown  has  faded, 
Tour  face  is  sadder,  and  your  walk  less  springing. 

My  whitening  temples,  and  my  footsteps  jaded. 
Are  tokens  of  the  changes  time  is  bringing. 

And  now  a  wintry  sun  gleams  from  the  southward, 
And  dead  leaves  waver  down  through  wintry  spaces: 

Backward  we  send  regretful  glances  youthward. 
And  memory  lives  her  life  in  loved  old  places. 

But  here  'tis  summer  still.    In  bright  eyes  round  me 
The  gentian  blooms.    And  ever  happy-hearted, 

I  wear  the  cherished  crown  wherewith  you  crowned  me, 
Tour  husband,  in  the  dear  old  days  departed. 

A,  M.  V.  a 
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THE  examination  in  previous  pa- 
pers of  the  relations  of  the 
sounds  and  the  letters  of  the  English 
language — an  examination  not  profess- 
ing to  be  either  scientific  or  exhaus- 
tive— having  closed  with  some  re- 
marks upon  the  Old  English  and  New 
England  «,*  leaves  us  only  the  conso- 
nants to  engage  our  attention  in 
the  same  field.  The  nature  of  these 
elements  of  speech  (most  of  which 
can  hardly  be  called  sounds,  as  we 
shall  see),  and  the  superficial  na- 
ture of  our  studies,  will  make  this 
part  of  our  task  comparatively  short. 
In  using  the  word  superficial,  however, 
I  imply  its  real  and  not  at  all  its  meta- 
phorical meaning.  For  what  we  now 
concern  ourselves  about  is  the  effect 
of  the  sounds  of  letters  upon  pro- 
nunciation, rather  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  formed  by 
the  vocal  organs,  or  than,  so  to  speak, 
their  physiological  and  even  their 
psychological  relations  and  condi- 
tions, which  occupy  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  Professor  Whitney,  Mr. 
Bell,  and  others  who  make  phonology 
a  special  study.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  science  of  phonology 
and  the  art  of  orthoepy  (if  the  right 
utterance  of  our  mother  tongue  be 
properly  an  art,  which  I  more  than 
doubt)  are  related  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  both  concerned  with  spoken 
language.  Orthoepy  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  phonology ;  and  phonology 
only  finds  in  orthoSpy  the  materials 
upon  which  it  works;  which  indeed 
it  finds  no  less  in  cacoSpy. 

Consonants  are  the  bones  of  speech. 
By  means  of  consonants  we  articulate 
our  words ;  that  is,  give  them  joints. 
We  sometimes  find  orthoSpists  and 
phonologists  speaking  of  the  articula- 
tion of  vowels;  an  expression  which 
is  not  correct.  We  utter  vowels;  we 
articulate  consonants.    If  we  utter  a 

•  M  qiJazj  «' for  April,  use. 


single  Towel  sound  and  interrupt  it 
by  a  consonant,  we  get  an  articulation. 
Thus  if  we  utter  the  sound  ah  and  in- 
terrupt it  by^,  we  get  an  articulation, 
and  have  apa;  by  in  addition  inter- 
cepting the  vowel  sound  before  its 
emission  we  have  papa.  And  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  utter  no  sound 
but  that  of  oA.  All  else  that  we  do  is 
to  interrupt  that  sound  by  bringing 
the  lips  firmly  together  and  opening 
them  again.  We  articulate  and  make 
our  two-syllable  word  by  that  solution 
of  vowel  Continuity.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  dialogue  between  two  Lowland 
Scotchmen,  a  farmer  and  a  tradesman, 
which  illustrates  our  subject.  The 
farmer  takes  up  a  fabric,  and  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers  ensue: 

**Oo?" 

"Ay,  oo." 

"Ah  00?" 

"Ay,  ah  00." 

"Ahaeoo?" 

"Ay,  ah  ae  oo." 

That  is,  "Wool?"  "Yes,  wool." 
"All wool  ? "  " Yes,  all  wool.  "All 
one  wool?"  "Yes,  all  one  wooL" 
Those  men  had  boned  their  words 
just  as  thoroughly  as  a  cook  ever 
boned  a  turkey  to  be  served  up  in  a 
soft,  oval^  and  limbless  shape  upon  a 
supper  table.  But  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  this  did  not  affect  their 
articulation,  because  the  words  which 
they  used  were  all  monosyllables,  and 
so  had  no  joints.  But  in  another, 
and  a  very  proper  sense,  the  articula- 
tion was  affected.  For  a  consonant 
coming  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  both  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  a  monosyllable,  gives  it  strength  and 
also  clearness  of  outline.  Ck>nsonanta 
thus  not  only  give  speech  its  articula^ 
tions  or  joints,  but  they  help  words  tfk 
stand  and  have  form,  just  as  the  skele- 
ton keeps  the  animal  from  falling  into 
a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  Therefore 
consonants  are  the  bones  of  speech;; 
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and  as  the  bones  of  animals  have  no 
actiye  strength  in  themselves,  but 
famish  the  supports  and  the  levers  to 
which  the  organs  of  action,  the  mus- 
cles, are  attached,  so  true  consonants 
have  no  power  of  utterance  in  them- 
selves, but  merelj  serve  as  assistants 
or  as  modifiers  of  vowel  utterance. 
Excepting  exclamations,  such  as  ah, 
ehy  and  the  Greek  ai,  which  can  hard- 
ly be  called  words,  there  are  very 
few  words  entirely  without  conso- 
nants. The  French  eau,  strangely 
pronounced  oh,  is  such  a  word;  but 
it  became  so  by  the  suppression, 
through  the  process  of  phonetic  degra- 
dation, of  a  veiy  pronounced  conso- 
nant, the  k  in  the  Latin  a^[ua,  from 
which  it  came  by  these  stages:  ctqua — 
o^oo — ova — eve — eave — eaus — eau.  Thus 
great  as  the  changes  were  through 
which  aqiia  passed,  it  took  a  thousand 
years  of  phonetic  degradation  to  de- 
prive it  entirely  of  all  consonantal 
sound ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  four- 
teenth century  that  it  passed  from 
eav6  into  eaue,* 

But  the  number  of  such  words,  not 
only  in  any  one  language,  but  in  all 
languages  that  have  a  literature,  taken 
together,  is  very  small.  Expect  al- 
most as  soon  to  see  a  vertebrate  ani- 
mal with  a  gristle  skeleton,  or  none 
at  all,  as  a  real  word  without  a  conso- 
nant. In  English  we  have  only  two 
that  I  now  remember — you  and  I;  or, 
if  we  are  to  regard  yew,  ewe,  and  eye 
as  phonologically  other  words,  five. 
There  may  be  others,  but  I  am  not 
able  now  to  recollect  them.  The  Ro- 
mance languages,  whose  vowel  tenden- 
cies are  Inuch  stronger  than  those  of 
the  Teutonic,  have  more;  but  even 
they  very  few,  and  generally  by  the 
process  of  phonetic  degradation.  In 
the  only  great  French  epic  poem,  the 
''Chanson  de  Roland,"  which,  how- 
ever, is  in  such  old  French  that  it  is 
almost  as  easily  read  by  an  uneducated 
'€krman  or  Englishman  as  by  a  French- 
man, unless  very  highly  educated,  the 
'Combination  Aoi  appears  at  the  close 

•  Sm  Brachet'8  "  DicttoDiislveBlTiiiolqglaiie  da 
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of  many  of  the  stanzas.  Its  signifi- 
cance thus  far  is  undetermined  by  any 
consent  of  critics.  It  is  not  even  cer- 
tain that  it  is  a  word.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  an  exclamation,  a  wail 
over  the  bloody  defeat  in  Roncesvalks. 
If  it  be  a  word,  even  exclamatory,  it 
is  noteworthy  to  us  at  present  as  being 
the  longest  known,  as  I  believe,  with- 
out a  consonant,  in  modem  Indo-Euro- 
pean speech. 

The  consonant  is  the  distinguishing 
element  of  human  speech.  Man  has 
been  defined  in  various' ways,  accord- 
ing to  various  attributes,  functions, 
and  habits.  He  might  well  be  called 
the  consonant-using  animal.  He  alone 
of  aU  animals  uses  consonants.  It  is 
the  consonant  which  makes  the  chief 
difference  between  the  cries  of  beasts 
and  the  speech  of  man.  This  we  re- 
cognize when  we  say  that  their  cries 
are  inarticulate;  and  so  when  a  man 
''makes  a  beast  of  himself"  with 
strong  drink,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
unmistakable  signs  of  his  condition  is 
that  his  speech  becomes  inarticulate. 
We  say  that  a  sheep  cries  haa.  But  it 
is  not  so.  That  is  only  the  best  that 
wo  can  do  to  express  the  sound  of 
bleating.  But  close  attention  will 
enable  any  person  with  a  delicate  ear 
to  perceive  that  the  sheep  utters  only 
an  attenuated,  compressed,  and  vi- 
brating ah,  without  any  tme  conso- 
nantal sound ;  the  one  produced,  how- 
ever, being  much  more  like  m  than 
like  h.  There  is  really,  however,  nei- 
ther m  nor  I;  only  a  sound  which 
carelessly  heard  may  be  carelessly  ex- 
pressed by  &a-a-a  or  by  mo-o-o.  Nor  does 
a  cow  produce  a  sound  much  like  moo. 
Her  lowing  has  some  little  semblance  to 
the  vowel  sound  of  moo;  but  there  i( 
in  it  no  consonantal  sound  whatever. 
What  is  represented  by  the  m  in 
moo  is  a  kind  of  gulp.  A  beast 
may,  but  no  beast  does,  habitually 
produce  even  the  nasal  semivowel  m. 
In  brief,  the  cries  of  all  beasts  are 
vowel  cries.  The  mouth  is  opened  be- 
fore the  sound  is  prepared,  and  it 
comes  straight  from  the  throat,  with- 
out any  modificaUon^that  I4.  inten- 
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tionftl  or  signiflcftnt  modifioalion— by 
tongae  or  lips.  A  beast  cannot  com- 
pteu  its  lips  closely  enough  to  make 
eren  the  sounds  haOy  or  fAoa,  or  inoo; 
wMch  otherwise  might  be  made  by  it 
involuntarily;  and  as  to  an  intention- 
al use  of  the  tongue  to  modify  its  yo- 
oal  utterance,  that  of  course  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  consonant  there- 
fore remains  as  a  distinguisliing  char- 
acteristic of  man. 

This  fact  seems  to  have  a  yery  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  language — a 
question  which  has  proroked  so  much 
yeiy  unsatisfactory  discussion,  com- 
bined with  such  unpleasant  exhibitions 
of  ^temper,  that  the  *'  Soci^t^  de  lin- 
guistique,"  lately  established  in  Paris, 
has  made  it  one  of  its  statute  laws  that 
no  paper  upon  the  origin  of  language 
shall  be  received  by  the  society. 
Where  there  is  such  conflict  of  opin- 
ions among  great  philologists,  and 
where  hope  of  a  tenable  theory  has,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent,  been  openly 
abandoned,  it  would  be  more  than 
presumption  in  me,  it  would  be  the 
extreme  of  folly,  to  put  forth  a  theory 
and  ask  for  its  acceptance.  But  I 
have  one,  if  so  simple  a  thing  can  be 
called  a  theory,  whidi  entirely  satisfies 
myself,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
my  telling  it  to  my  readers.  It  is 
tbis.  Man  first  uttered  formless  vowel 
sounds,  as  now  in  an  infant  or  an  idi- 
otic state  he  utters  only  such  sounds. 
These  sounds  no  more  than  the  cries  of 
beasts  were  language ;  but  still,  being 
uttered  by  an  intelligent  creature,  ca- 
pable of  **  discourse  of  reason,"  they 
had  9ome  significance.  The  vowel 
sounds  were  in  the  course  of  time  modi- 
fied and  interrupted  by  consonants, 
by  r,  and  2,  and  «,  and  k^  as  well  as 
supported  by  those  other  consonants, 
J,  Pj  i»,  etc.,  without  which  vowels 
cannot  be  put  to  much  intelligent  or 
significant  use.  Yocal  utterance,  thus 
made  articulate,  had  of  course  differ- 
ences, and  those  differences  came  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  to  be  associated 
with  things,  with  feelings,  and  with 
thoughts;  indeed,  were  bom  of  mich 


association.  Thus  roots  were  formed, 
llkose  roots  were  combined  and  modi- 
fied as  circumstances  required;  and 
thus  original  language,  or  perhaps 
languages,  ceime  into  being.  When 
this  took  place  who  would  venture 
even  to  conjecture  ?  Who  knows,  or 
can  even  hope  to  know,  the  first  state 
of  man?  As  to  Sanskrit,  that  most 
highly  elaborated  form  of  human 
speech  is  far  down  the  ages ;  and  even 
the  language  from  which  Sanskrit  and 
the  other  Indo-European  languages 
are  derived  represents,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  progress  through  untold,  and 
yet  unimagined,  cycles  of  centuries 
from  the  time  when  the  human  conso- 
nant turned  the  merely  animal  vowel 
from  vague  noise  into  intelligible 
speech. 

That  is  the  simple  belief  as  to  the 
origin  of  language  which  I  shall  hold 
until  some  great  philolog^t  propounds 
a  theoiy  which  all  the  other  great 
philologists  shall  accept  without  dis- 
pute. I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  should  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methu- 
selah my  thearia  laki  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  primitive  a  {ah)  is  acknowledge 
ed  on  idi  hands  as  the  original  vowel 
sound.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  vocal 
utterances,  that  which  comes  without 
conscious  effort  or  premeditation  from 
man  and  child.  The  first  consonant 
was  probably  m,  that  which  we  find 
in  combination  with  the  first  vowel 
in  most  Indo-European  languages 
to  express  the  first  object  of  inter- 
est to  the  human  creature — 971am- 
ma,  the  female  breast  and  the  in- 
fant's word  for  mother  almost  the 
world  over.  Doubtless  the  combina- 
tion  was  first  in  a  single  syllable  ma; 
but  reduplication  is  one  of  the  earliest 
modes,  perhaps  the  earliest  mode,  of 
expressing  intensification  of  interest. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  with 
absolute  certainty  that  m  was  the  first 
consonant  because  it  is  the  first  upon 
the  lips  of  children.  Language  is  not 
made  by  children,  but  is  learned  by 
children  from  their  parents.  Moro- 
dver,  the  Inference  in  onestion  HEoaM 
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reverse  the  logical  relation  of  the  facts. 
M  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
consonant  because  it  is  the  first  that  is 
now  used  by  children ;  but  as  children 
use  it  first  because  it  is  the  easiest  and 
the  simplest  means  of  breaking  up  the 
continuity  of  a  vowel  sound,  and  giv- 
ing it  articulation,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  first  that  was  heard.  The 
mere  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth 
during  the  utterance  of  the  ok  sound 
gives  ma  or  mamma;  for  what  we  call 
the  nasal  sound  of  m  has  to  be  inten- 
tionally avoided.  Children  now  some- 
times reduplicate  this  indefinitely,  and 
say  miamamjamaxiimna^  as  they  do  fo/por 
papapapa.  The  limitation  of  either 
word  to  a  single  reduplication  is  arbi- 
trary and  conventional,  a  dictate  of 
convenience.  To  m  probably  succeed- 
ed b  and  j>,  which  are  so  closely  related 
to  m  that  they  are  mere  modifications 
of  it,  as  any  one  will  see  who  tries  a 
few  experiments  in  the  production  of 
these  three  consonants,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  lips  alone,  and  are  there- 
fore called  labials;  for  m  can  be 
sounded,  although  not  continuously, 
with  the  nostrils  and  even  the  whole 
nose  held  tightly  closed.  The  first  use 
of  the  tongue  as  an  interruption  and 
modifier  of  vowel  utterance  probably 
produced  d^  which  was  followed  by  t, 
which  is  merely  a  stronger  <2,  as  a  like 
experiment  will  show.  L  and  r  prob- 
ably soon  followed;  and  as  to  the  or- 
der of  the  succession  of  the  other  con- 
sonants, I  shall  not  here  venture  an 
opinion,  nor  does  our  purpose  require 
that  I  should  do  so. 

•  Consonants  are  veiy  fixed  in  their 
pronunciation,  as  to  which  in  various 
words  there  is  little  dispute  among 
the  orthoSpists  of  any  language ;  but 
those  of  kindred  formation  do  have  a 
tendency  to  run  into  each  other,  as  m 
into  &,  t  into  <2,  and  r  into  I,  But 
while  the  tendency  of  vowels  is  to 
change,  that  of  consonants  is  to  sta- 
bility. Almost  all  languages  have  al- 
most all  the  consonants  known  to  any 
one  of  them;  a  remark  which,  how- 
ever, applies  chiefly  to  what  may  be 
called  the  primitive  consonants.    But, 


for  example,  the  Chinese  is  without  r, 
for  which,  in  pronouncing  foreign 
words  in  which  it  occurs,  the  China- 
man  is  obliged  to  substitute  2,  and  say, 
as  we  all  know,  ^MeHean  for  American^ 
and  lide  for  ride  ;  and  many  children  are 
obliged  to  do  the  same;  facts  which 
favor  the  supposition  that  r  is  a  conso- 
nant sound  of  later  formation  than  I. 

I  now  turn  to  Professor  Whitney's 
remarks  upon  the  consonantal  sounds 
and  combinations  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  to  which,  however,  little  is 
to  be  said  except  in  praise  of  his  pa- 
tient and  minute  observation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sounds  are  form- 
ed, and  of  the  intelligible  style  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  conclusions— a 
merit  by  no  means  common  with  writ- 
ers upon  such  subjects.  If  speech  is  to 
be  treated  in  such  a  way  (and,  like  the 
Cardinal,  ^*I  do  not  see  the  necessi- 
ty"), the  results  of)  such  investigations 
could  hardly  be  presented  in  a  form 
more  likely  to  interest  an  intelligent 
reader  not  bitten  with  the  monomania 
of  phonetics,  than  that  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  has  presented  them. 
Much  of  this  sort  of.  work,  I  frankly 
own,  seems  to  me  laborious  trifling. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  pas- 
sage, which,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to 
the  phonetic  opinions  of  others  than 
Professor  Whitney: 

Some  phonetists  daim  that  to  make  a  wbole  p, 
for  example,  both  a  dorare  and  a  breadi  [of  the 
lipe]  are  reqtiired^-thas,  apa— either  ap  on  pa  bo- 
ing  only  a  half  or  incomplete  utterance ;  othera, 
again,  claim  that  ap  is  complete  and  pa  is  com* 
plete,  and  ao  that  apa  la  really  double,  And  ought 
(I  infer)  to  be  written  appa^  a  single  mute  be- 
tween Towela  being  an  impossibility ;  but  I  aee 
no  sulfident  ground  for  either  opinion. 

'It  is  again  asserted  by  some  (notably  by  Lepei^ 
na)  that  our  usual  p,  ^,  1;  are  not  simple  mutes, 
but  rather  aspirates— that  is  to  si^,  that  a  bit  of 
breath,  a  brief  A,  is  slipped  out  between  the  breach 
of  mute  contact  and  the  beginning  of  a  following 
▼owd  or  other  more  open  sound.  This  I  should 
confidently  rdy  on  as  far  as  our  ordlnaiy  pronun- 
ciation is  concerned. 

And  what  matter  if  either  opinion  in 
either  case  is  true  or  false  ?  Of  what 
moment  is  it,  as  regards  language  or 
pronunciation,  whether  the  consonant 
sound  in  apa  is  single  or  double,  or 
whether  a  ''bit  of  breath"  slips  out 
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after  p^  t^  and  h^  or  not  ?  I  reckon 
such  discussions  with  those  as  to 
whether  certain  words  are  prepositions, 
or  adverbs,  or  conjunctions;  whether 
they  are  one  or  another  being,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  ex- 
pressing my  regret,  by  the  way,  that 
Professor  Whitney  should  give  the 
support  of  his  example  to  such  a  use  of 
daim  as  appears  twice  in  one  of  the 
sentences  just  quoted :  ^^  Some  phonet- 
ists  claim  that  to  make  a  whole  ^," 
etc.;  '^others  again  claim  that  ap  is 
complete."  An  intelligent  and  highly 
cultivated  Englishman  said  lately  in 
my  hearing,  that  *Hhe  American  peo- 
ple have  claim  on  the  brain. "  The  gibe 
seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  justified.  Of 
late  years  this  word  has  come  to  be 
used  among  us  in  a  very  queer  way  as 
a  word  of  all  work.  If  a  man  asserts 
anything,  he  *^ claims"  it;  if  he  dis- 
putes anything,  he  *^  claims  "  the  con- 
trary; if  he  suggests  anything,  he 
**  claims  "it;  if  he  defends  his  reputa- 
tion, he  ^*  claims  "  that  he  is  an  honest 
man ;  if  he  denounces  a  political  oppo- 
nent, he  ^^ claims"  that  *^his  record" 
is  disgraceful,  and  perhaps  '^claims" 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  Tory  in  the 
Bevolution,  or  he  '*  claims  "  that  his 
grandaunt  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be ;  if  he  is  a  scientific  man,  he 
'*  claims  "  that  Darwin  has  established 
the  theory  of  evolution ;  if  a  theologi- 
an, he  ^^  claims  "  that  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall  are  emissaries  of  Satan — 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth ;  for  there  is 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  this  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  of  the  word.  A  man 
may  claim,  or  demand,  his  own,  a 
thing,  an  interest,  or  a  promise;  but 
not  that  a  thing,  or  a  fact,  or  a  person 
is  thus  or  so.  The  contamination  of 
evil  speaking  corrupts  good  English; 
and  when  it  taints  the  vocabulary  of  a 
linguist  like  Professor  Whitney,  what 
may  not  be  pardoned  to  the  rest  of  us, 
poor  laymen  in  language  I 

Professor  Whitney  calb  these  three 
** mutes,"  py  t,  and  is,  "surds,"  a 
name  which,  he  tells  us, "  is  intended  to 
describe  them  as   produced  without 


any  tone,  any  sonorous  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords."  He  insists  strongly  up- 
on the  use  of  **  surd  "  and  **  sonant," 
and  says  that  to  call  the  consonants  in 
question    ^^hard'     or    *  sharp*   or 

*  strong,*  or  by  any  other  such  scien- 
tifically inaccurate  and  merely  fanciful 
or  blundering  title,  is  altogether  to  be 
condemned."  The  terms  "strong" 
orchard,"  and  "soft "or  "weak," 
he  says  (or  in  the  American  tongue 
'> claims"),  "began  in  ignorance,  and 
are  continued  in  heedless  imitation  or 
in  misapprehension."  This  is  rather 
severe  treatment  of  terms  which  are 
in  favor  with  the  most  eminent  pho- 
nologists,  even,  as  Professor  Whitney 
admits,  the  greatest  German  philolo- 
gists; but  if  the  terms  are  really  as 
meaningless  and  as  misleading  as  he 
strenuously  asserts  that  they  are,  his 
condemnation  of  them  may  be  quite 
justifiable. 

Professing  (or  "  claiming")  to  treat 
the  subject  not  with  what  Professor 
Whitney  calls  scientific  accuracy,  but 
merely  to  present  to  my  readers  the 
results  of  such  observations  as  I  have 
made  upon  it,  I  venture  to  say  that 
to  me  the  terms  "  hard  "  or  "  strong," 
" soft "  or  "weak  "  seem  to  be  so  veiy 
accurately  descriptive  that  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  great  Gkrman  philolo- 
gists, and  others,  cling  to  them.  The 
question,  indeed,  is  one  of  fact  more 
than  of  terminology.  It  is  simply 
whether  the  difference  between  p  and 
ly  and  between  t  and  <2,  is  a  difference 
between  strength  and  weakness.  It 
seems  to  me  without  doubt  to  be  so ;  but 
not  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the 
sense  of  force  and  feebleness  of  utter- 
ance, as  Professor  Whitney  seems  to 
imply.    For  when  a  shipmaster  shouts, 

*  *  Port  your  helum, "  or,  *  *  Haul  down  I 
Taut  and  belay  I "  his  p^$  and  &*«,  d'9 
and  t^s  are  as  easily  distinguished  as 
those  of  a  schoolgirl  who  is  whisper- 
ing slyly  to  her  neighbor,  and  no  more 
so.  The  point  is  this:  P  and  I  are 
formed  by  the  same  action  of  the  lips; 
t  and  d  by  the  same  action  of  the 
tongue ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  pro- 
ducing in  each  a  perf  ecl^closure  of  ut- 
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terance.  The  difference  between  them 
is,  to  the  ears  of  those  whose  nsage 
Professor  Whitney  derides,  a  softening 
of  the  former — ^in  character,  not  in 
force  of  sound— into  the  latter.  This 
softening  is  accompanied  nnayoidably, 
perhaps  caused,  by  a  slight  laryngeal 
murmur;  but  none  the  less  does  it 
seem  accurately  descriptive  to  say  that 
p  and  t  are  *'  softened  "  into  h  and  d^ 
or  mee  itena^  that  p  and  t  are  '*  hard  " 
h  and  d.  This  Professor  Whitney 
himself  seems  to  admit  when  he  subse- 
quently says:  *'The  h  sound  then  is 
tiie  sonant  counterpart  of  the  p,  iden- 
tical with  it  in  the  position  of  the 
mouth  organs,  differing  only  in  the 
laryngeal  action '*;  adding  the  like  as 
to  d  and  f . 

I  confess  my  surprise  at  his  charac- 
terizing gr  as  *'  the  intonated  ifc,"  which 
he  calls  'Mts  surd  correspondent." 
Between  the  sounds  of  g  and  h  I  can 
discern  no  correspondence,  or  very 
little.  They  are  formed,  in  my  mouth  at 
least  (and  no  man  can  speak  for  anoth- 
er in  this  matter),  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner.  In  making  the  sound  of 
h  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  is  press- 
ed against  the  palate,  producing  a  per- 
fect closure,  which  is  suddenly  relaxed, 
and  tiie  interrupted  Towel,  a,  «,  i,  ^, 
or  tt,  is  released  with  a  sharp  cracking 
sound.  But  g  is  formed  chiefly  by  the 
teeth,  slightly  assisted  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  producing  an  effect  entirely 
different  from  that  of  ib.  The  softened 
or  '^  sonant "  sound  of  Jo  seems  to  be 
quite  unknown  in  English,  and  to  be 
that  of  the  Greek  x^  oi*  the  German  di 
in  fcA,  or  the  Spanish  j  or  «,  which 
last  we  pronounce  as  Is,  but  tlM  Spaa* 
iard  not  at  all  as  ^«. 

I  venture  also  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  assertion  tliat  ^*  Hie  d  is 
nearly  related  to  l^e  2  and  f*,  all  being 
aHke  tongtte-point  letters ;  a  relaxation 
of  the  contact  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
converts  1^  d  intor;  a  like  relaxa- 
tion at  the  side  or  sides  of  the  tongue 
converts  it  into  an  I,  All,  especially 
the  I  and  r,  interchange  frequently  in 
the  history  of  language."  t^is  seems 
tobeBBomewhat  too  mediaaical  view 


of  the  subject.  That  the  point  of  the 
tongue  has  somediing  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  sounds  of  all  these 
letters,  is  true.  But  the  essential  char- 
acters of  d  and  r  are  as  different  as 
those  of  two  vowels  can  be.  The 
essential  characteristio  of  ^  is  per- 
fect closure  and  interruption,  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  relaxation  and  pas- 
sage of  the  pure  vowel  sound;  that 
of  r  is  non-closure,  no  relaxation,  but 
a  continued  passage  of  the  vowel 
sound  accompanied  by  a  trill.  In  d 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  firm- 
ly against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just 
above  the  teeth ;  in  r  the  jaw  is  drop- 
ped, and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does 
not  even  approach  the  teeth,  but  plays 
freely  in  the  full  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  great  mechanical  difference  is, 
however,  of  importance  from  my  point 
of  view  only  as  it  accompanies  two 
sounds  so  absolutely  unlike  as  those  of 
eZandr. 

In  connection  with  the  ''palatal 
mutes,"  Professor  Whitney  notices  the 
ease  with  which  the  y  sound  is  insert- 
ed after  them,  and  says:  '*One  of  the 
latest  downward  steps  in  English  or- 
thoepy has  been  l^e  intrusion  of  this 
y  sound  after  h  and  ^  in  a  not  very 
large  class  of  words  by  a  certain  part 
of  the  community."  He  cites  as  ex- 
amples hmdy  gttardy  and  ^irZ,  pro- 
nounced hyind,  g^ard^  and  g-^rl.  I 
do  not  know  what  limit  is  implied  in 
Professor  Whitney's  ♦*  latest " ;  but  the 
pronunciation  to  which  he  refers  is  at 
least  a  century  old,  and  is  still  in 
vogue  among  the  best  English  speak- 
ers. I  certainly  heard  it  thirty  years 
ago  from  men  and  women  who  wei« 
then  more  than  sixty  years  old.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  no  high- 
bred, well  educated  Englishman  pro- 
nounces girlf  gwfiy  any  more  than  he 
pronounces  duhe^  dooh.  Nor  does  he 
on  the  other  hand  say  g-yerly  d-yodk ; 
that  is  the  vocal  sign  of  pinchbeck 
passing  itself  for  gold,  and  merits 
Professor  Whitney's  denunciation  as 
"particularly  affected  and  disagree- 
able." But  there  is  in  the  best  English 
pronunciation  a  delicate  softening  of 
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the  hard  contact  of  g  and  l  and  d 
upon  the  succeeding  vowel,  a  kind  of 
Yocal  buffer  of  eztremest  tenuity, 
which,  to  my  ear,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  disagreeable.  And  instead  of  re- 
garding this  as  a  late  downward  step, 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  little  evanescent 
grace  of  speech  that  is  beginning  to 
pass  away. 

In  his  remarks  upon  th  Professor 
Whitney  says  that  the  ortho^pic  manik- 
als  t^re  obliged  to  point  out  the  right 
sound  in  each  case  and  insLst  upon  its 
observance,  and  that  **  they  tell  us  we 
must  giYe  the  sonant  sound  [soft,  as  in 
they  them]  in  daths^  oaths^  maths,  motUhiy 
iheatha,  and  many  more,  and  must  give 
the  surd  [hard,  as  in  thin,  thick]  in 
daths,  truths,  youths,  and  a  few  others." 
As  to  the  prescriptions  of  orthoSpic 
manuals,  I  am  comparatively  unin- 
formed; but  should  I  find  in  one  in- 
struction to  pronounce  truths  and  youths 
with  the  £A  as  in  thin,  it  would  go  far 
with  me  to  discredit  the  work  as  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  best  English  pro- 
nunciation of  this  generation.  I  can- 
not remember  to  have  heard,  surely  I 
never  heard  from  a  speaker  from  whom 
such  pronunciation  was  to  be  looked 
for,  those  words  pronounced  other- 
wise than  with  the  soft  t^  as  in  this. 
As  to  doths  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
a  distinction  is  made  by  pronuncia- 
tion between  cloths  in  bulk  and 
cloths  made  up  for  wearing;  the  for- 
mer having  the  hard  sound  and  the 
latter  the  soft,  and  being  (now)  writ- 
ten dothes,  although  they  are  really 
but  the  same  word. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
old  English  letter  for  this  sound  was 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  use.  The  sound 
is  not  at  all  a  compound  of  those  of  t 
and  A,  by  imiting  which  we  indicate 
it.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  sound,  as 
much  as  that  of  « is ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  philologists  who  are  under- 
taking to  simplify  our  spelling  would 
advocate  the  restoration  of  our  old 
English  letter  for  this  (among  modem 
languages)  peculiarly  English  sound. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty,  or  very 


little,  about  bringing  it  gradually  into 
vogue  and  into  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  »  sound  (not  the 
pronunciation  of  s).  Professor  Whitney 
remarks  that  ^'  a  considerable  share  of 
our  «*»  are  comparatively  recent  corrup- 
tions of  the  s  sound  " ;  and  he  adds 
that  the  change  is  going  on  actively, 
and  that  consequently  there  are  many 
words,  and  even  whole  classes  of 
words,  in  regard  to  which  usage  is  un- 
settled. His  own  pronunciation,  he 
tells  us,  adheres  to  the  older  s  sound; 
and  he  says  dis-dble^  dMand,  dis-daiik, 
dis-gust,  dishonest,  di^^miss,  dU-obUge^ 
dis^robe,  etc.,  with  a  real  s;  but  not 
dia-eem,  dis-ease,  dissolve.  In  this  pro- 
nunciation it  seems  to  me  that  Profes- 
sor Whitney  conforms  precisely  to  the 
best  English  usage,  and  that  his  im- 
plied censure  of  the  dizzy  pronuncia- 
tion is  fully  justified.  I  do  not  re* 
member  having  heard  the  latter  from 
good  speakers  of  English— or  rather 
speakers  of  good  English— except 
rarely  in  disgust  and  dishonest  (diagust, 
dizonett).  "niis  I  find  is  the  pronun- 
ciation given  by  the  last,  and  what  I 
have  found  to  be  the  most  trustwor- 
thy, English  authority — Phelp,  in 
Stormonth^s  dictionary — ^who,  even  in 
disgust  and  dishonest,  gives  the  simple 
sound  of  «.  But  when  Professor  Whit- 
ney says,  as  to  the  combination  of  o 
with  X,  that  he  believes  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  which  he  pronounces 
exBBegt,  ^*  without  an  effort  specially 
directed  to  that  end,"  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  saying  that  his  pro- 
nunciation is,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, peculiar  to  him  among  men 
of  his  culture  and  position.  By  my 
teacher  (like  him  a  Yankee  bom  and 
bred)  I  was  taught  to  pronounce  the 
unaccented  «9  (as  in  czump^  exert)  as 
egg;  and  among  those  from  whom  I 
caught  my  speech  at  home  (also 
Yankees  bom  and  bred)  I  heard  the 
same  sound.  I^elp  gives  this  pro- 
nunciation as  that  of  to-day;  and  as 
to  the  '*  novelty "  of  it,  Walker,  writ- 
ing in  1791,  says:  ''x  has  its  flat 
sound  like  g9  when  the  accent  is  not 
on  it  and  the  following  sellable  begins 
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with  a  vowel " ;  and  my  grandfather, 
who  graduated  at  Tale  in  1786,  pro- 
nounced the  ex  thus ;  and  as  he  must 
have  learned  it  from  his  father  or  in 
his  father^s  house,  this  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  antedated  Walker 
a  full  half  century. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  further  remark 
upon  Professor  Whitney's  records  of 
English  pronunciation ;  and  in  what  I 
have  made  them  the  occasion  of  say- 
ing, I  trust  that  there  has  been  not 
a  word  which  expressed  on  my 
part  other  than  the  fullest  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  his  labors 
— admirable  even  in  this  minor  field 
of  linguistic  study— or  which  failed  to 
show  my  personal  respect.  Indeed; 
so  sure  am  I  that  this  is  the  case,  that 
I  should  not  have  thus  mentioned  the 
subject  except  for  being  tempted  there- 
to by  the  foolish  gabble  of  inthrusting 
makebates  and  busybodies.  In  real 
philology  I  should  no  more  think  of 
measuring  swords  with  him  than  a 
West  Point  cadet  should  think  of  do- 
ing the  like  with  Sherman  or  Von 
Moltke  in  war;  but  the  subject  of  pro- 
nunciation is  one  upon  which  an  ob- 
servant student  of  his  mother  tongue, 
who  has  found  that  he  may  trust  his 
ear  and  his  memory,  may  without  any 
such  pretence  offer  th&  results  of  his 
experience. 

While  I  am  writing,  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Phil- 
ological Association  to  recommend  a 


system  of  reformed  spelling  has  been 
presented  to  that  body  by  Professor 
Whitney  himself.  It  increases  the  re- 
spect with  which  I  before  regarded  all 
the  members  of  the  committee ;  but  I 
cannot  regard  it  otherwise  than  with 
a  continuous  amazement.  It  is  an  en- 
during surprise  to  me.  Excepting  the 
seventh  paragraph,  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  to  encourage  controversy  and 
**all  cogitation"  on  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  down  "the 
immense  and  stubborn  prejudice  which 
regards  the  established  modes  of  spell- 
ing almost  as  constituting  the  lan- 
guage, and  as  having  a  sacred  charac- 
ter"— a  prejudice  the  existence  of 
which  among  sane,  not  to  say  among 
sensible,  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover — there  is  nothing  in  this  re- 
port to  which  any  reasonable  opponent 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  an  introduc- 
tion of  phonetic  spelling  would  in  the 
least  object.  The  upshot  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  is,  that  the  continued 
use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  is  recog- 
nized as  desirable  and  as  only  possible, 
and  that  gradual  simplification  of  or- 
thography is  recommended.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  go  on  just  as  we  have 
been  going  on  for  four  hundred  years 
— perhaps  a  little  faster  because  of  the 
philologists,  perhaps  not.  But  surely 
Whitney,  and  March,  and  Child,  and 
Trumbull,  and  Haldeman  need  not 
have  bowed  the  heavens  and  come  fly- 
ing all  abroad  to  tell  us  that. 

RicHABD  Grant  Whitb., 
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rjALM  lies  the  8e»-1ts  mighty  heart  Is  stffl: 
The  passion  in  its  breast  by  gentle  winds 

Is  soothed  to  slumber,  and  the  storm  unbinds 
Its  gathered  thnnderbolta.    Soft  voices  fill 
The  listening  air;  the  whispering  waters  thrill 

With  magic  melody;  the  sun  reclines, 

While  ronnd  his  coach  Peace  lights  her  tranqaQ 
shrines, 
And  all  is  wrapt  in  silent  miracle. 
8o  sleeps  the  hnman  heart  when  spirit  storms 

And  grief  and  hate  and  fear  are  overpast : 
So  meditation  the  deep  mind  informs 

With  holler  aims  and  thoughts  of  tenderer  cast, 
And  o'er  the  waste  of  sorrow^s  solitude 
Steals  the  rich  music  of  a  loftier  mood. 


Tis  mom :  the  smile  of  Ood  is  on  the  waters ; 

The  Joy  of  an  eternal  goodness  crowns 

The  summer  sea,  and  tremulous  undertones 
Creep  from  the  azure  depths;   wtille  Beanty*t 

daughters 
Lead  forth  the  holy  day,  whose  stillness  comes 
To  smooth  the  brow  of  Toll  in  happy  homes. 
No  sound  of  love  is  here,  yet  o'er  the  sea, 

Borne  on  the  morning  air  in  echoes  sweet, 
The  murmur  of  far  voices  comes  to  me. 
And,  likt!  a  dream,  the  fall  of  distant  feet. 
Calm'^bbath-bells  are  ringing  now :  the  peal 

Of  the  full  organ  trembles,  and  a  song 
Of  them  who  at  earth's  myriad  altars  kneel 

Across  the  surge  Is  rising  pure  and  strong. 


a  s. 
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SUTCB  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  many  excellent  transla- 
tions from  the  Sanscrit  have  been 
made ;  and  if  the  Established  Church 
has  not  converted  the  natives  of  India, 
it  has  at  least  directed  the  attention 
of  scholars  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Hindu  races,  and  many  of  these 
have  appeared  in  English  dress  at 
Bombay  or  Calcutta. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cordial  re- 
lations now  existing  between  Persia 
and  India  may  have  similar  results,  for 
we  are  poor  in  translations  from  the 
language  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi.  We 
have  some  reason  for  this  hope  that 
is  within  us,  because  a  dainty  little  vol- 
ume has  recently  appeared  in  London 
which  contains  all  that  one  could 
wish  to  read  of  the  Rubdiyfit  (Per- 
sian for  verses)  of  Omar  Ehayy&m. 
This  poet  does  not  indeed  belong  to 
the  classic  period,  if  we  may  use  this 
expression,  since  he  flourished  only 
eight  hundred  years  ago;  but  his 
works  have  immortalized  his  nam^. 
His  lines  were  cast  in  pleasant  places, 
though  in  stirring  times ;  for  he  lived 
in  the  century  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  crusades,  at  the  court  of 
Alp  Arslan,  grandson  of  Toghrul  Beg, 
the  mighty  founder  of  the  SeljukiOn 
dynasty.*  Omar  Khayydm,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  title 
and  emoluments  of  astronomer  royal 
to  that  enlightened  and  munificent 
prince.  The  romantic  story  of  his  for- 
tunes is  told  very  simply  in  the  preface 
of  this  little  volume.  Hakim  Omar 
Ehayy&m,  it  should  seem,  was  sent 
when  very  young  to  study  at  the  feet 
of  a  famous  Mussulman  teacher,  the  Dr. 
Arnold  of  that  day.  Here  he  con- 
tracted a  close  friendship  with  two  of 
his  fellow  students.     One  was  named 

*  Alp  Arslan  was  the  nephew  of  Toghral  Beg. 
He  died  in  1073,  fifty  years  before  the  date  given 
for  KhayytUn^s  death.  According  to  that  date,  the 
crusades  began  twenty-five  years  before  his  death, 
instead  of  in  the  century  following.— J£d.  Qalaxt. 


Nis&m-ul-Mulk    and   the   other   was 
called  Hassan. 

Fame  said  that  the  learned  imam's 
pupils  were  always  the  favorites  of 
fortune;  and  the  three  friends  were 
once  gravely  discussing  this  opinion, 
and  wondering  what  might  befall  them 
in  the  years  to  come.  Hassan,  who 
had  mooted  the  question,  proposed 
that  they  should  bind  themselves  by  a 
promise.  "Even,"  he  said,  *4f  we 
do  not  dU  attain  to  fortune,  one  of  us 
surely  will.  Let  us  make  a  vow,  then, 
that  to  whomsoever  it  fall,  he 
shall  share  it  equally  with  the 
other  two  I "  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  the 
childish  compact  thus  made  was  nev- 
er forgotten.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
Nisfim-ul-Mulk  rose  to  the  position  of 
Grand  Vizier  to  the  Sultan  Alp  Arslan. 
His  school  friends  now  came  forward 
and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow. 
The  Vizier  generously  kept  his  word. 
He  gave  Hassan  a  government  office 
which  he  desired ;  but  he  soon  became 
discontented,  and  strove  to  supplant 
his  benefactor.  Nis&m  spared  his  life, 
but  dismissed  him,  and  the  wretched 
Hassan,  in  rage  and  despair,  collected 
a  band  of  fanatics  around  him,  and 
became  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain — the  chief  of 
the  Assassins,  celebrated  in  the  chron- 
icles of  the  crusades.  He  finally 
caused  the  Vizier  himself  to  be  mur- 
dered. As  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
pierced  his  heart  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  his  more 
faithful  Omar: 

**0  God,  I  am  passing  away  in  the 
hand  of  the  wind  1" 

To  return  to  our  poet.  He  also  ap- 
peared before  the  Vizier  to  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  the  childish  vow ;  but  he 
desired  neither  honors  nor  office. 
'*  The  greatest  boon  you  can  confer  on 
me,"  he  said,  "is  to  let  me  live  in  a 
comer  under  the  shadow  of  your  for* 
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tune,  to  spread  wide  the  advantages 
of  science  and  pray  for  your  long  life 
and  prosperity.'' 

Finding  that  this  was  really  Omar's 
wish,  the  Vizier  settled  upon  him  a 
yearly  income  of  twelve  hundred  pieces 
of  gold,  and  he  dwelt  at  Kaishapdr 
until  his  death,  studying  astronomy 
and  writing  from  time  to  time  the  har- 
monious verses  which  have  done  more 
than  the  computation  of  the  Jalali  era 
to  immortalize  his  name ;  though  Qib- 
bon  says  the  latter  *'  surpassed  the  Ju- 
lian and  approached  the  accuracy  of 
the  Gregorian  style."  He  also  drew 
up  some  astronomical  tables  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  algebra.  He  died  in 
1128,  and  was  buried,  as  he  desired,  in 
'*a  spot  where  the  north  wind  might 
scatter  roses  on  his  tomb. "  This  wish 
had  been  expressed  to  a  pupil  from 
Samarcand  one  day  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  garden ;  '^  and  long  years 
after,"  we  read  in  the  works  of  the 
Rhwajah  Nizami,  ^-  when  I  chanced  to 
revisit  Naish&pdr,  I  went  to  his  final 
resting-place,  and  lo  I  it  was  just  out- 
side the  garden,  and  the  trees,  laden 
with  fruit,  stretched  their  boughs  over 
the  garden  wall  and  dropped  their 
flowers  upon  his  tomb,  so  that  the 
stone  was  hidden  under  them." 

Such  a  resting-place  does  not  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  become  the  character  of 
the  author  of  the  Rubaiyyat— verses 
that  overflow  with  praises  of  love  and 
wine — and  very  particularly  of  wine, 
we  may  add — ^as  lavishly  as  the  odes  of 
Anacreon.  He  differs  from  the  joyous 
Greek,  however,  in  the  sad  imdertone 
which  is  heard  through  all  the  music 
of  the  feast.  Omar  avows  himself  a 
skeptic,  and,  like  Montaigne,  scoffs  at 
all  forms  of  belief;  but  when  all  is 
done,  his  intellect  and  heart  both  re- 
bel, and,  contemplating  the  chaos  of  a 
world  without  God  or  faith,  he  is 
tempted,  like  Alfonso  of  Castile,  to 
think  that  he  could  have  ordered 
things  better  had  he  been  called  upon 
for  advice  when  the  world  was  created. 

Ah,  Lore  I  coold  yon  and  I  with  him  conspin 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entiie, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Bemoold  it  nearer  to  the  heaiC*B  deaira  t 


It  is  perhaps  the  dissatisfaction  so 
frankly  expressed  with  his  own  phi- 
losophy, the  craving  for  something 
higher  and  better,  subtly  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  melody  of  his  verses^ 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  feel  themselves 
akin  to  this  Persian  singer  of  the  elev- 
enth. Our  sage,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways moralizing.  Far  from  it.  Here 
is  a  Bacchanalian  song,  for  instance, 
which  sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been 
written  at  the  court  of  Polycrates: 

Ah,  with  the  grape  my  fidlng  life  piorlde^ 
And  wash  the  body  whence  the  life  haa  died, 
And  lay  me  stranded  in  tlie  liring  leaf 
By  some  not  unfrequented  gaidanside ; 

That  even  my  buried  ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  air. 
As  not  a  true  believer  passing  by 
But  ahaU  be  overtaken  unaware. 

Indeed,  the  idols  I  have  lored  80  long 
Have  done  my  credit  in  men's  eye  much  wrong, 
Have  drowned  my  glory  in  a  shallow  cup 
And  sold  my  reputation  for  a  song. 

Indeed,  indeed,  repentance  oft  before 
I  swore— but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  f 
And  then  ?  and  then  came  spring  and  Bose-in-hand 
My  threadbare  penitence  apieoes  tore. 

And  much  as  wine  has  played  the  infldel. 
And  robbed  me  of  my  robe  of  honor— well» 
I  wonder  qften  what  the  vintners  buy 
One  Aai^  at  precious  oi  the  ttt^ir  they  etU/ 

This  last  verse,  with  its  tipsy  logic, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  any 
one  that  Omar  Khayyfim  was  not  dis- 
incliiied  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  for- 
bidden to  the  true  believer,  as  some — 
notably  a  French  scholar  and  writer, 
M.  Nicolas— would  have  us  think. 
Omar  Khayydm,  according  to  these 
commentators,  is  a  Mahometan  mystic 
who  never  tasted  the  juice  of  the 
grape  prohibited  by  the  Prophet;  and 
under  this  symbol  of  wine  he  praises 
the  attributes  of  Allah  and  a  heavenly 
love.  We  cannot  agree  with  these 
learned  critics,  however,  particularly 
after  reading  the  above. 

Sometimes  Omar  is  more  philosophic 
— ^more  reasonable ;  and  in  one  of  his 
love  songs  he  avers : 
A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bought 
A  Jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  thoa 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness— 
The  wUderaess  were  Fuadlae  enovrn  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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He  is  insolently  content  even : 

Some  for  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Propbet^s  Paradise  to  come. 
Ah !  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go, 
Heed  not  the  rumble  of  a  distant  dram  t 

It  affects  him,  however,  and  his  joy 
is  soon  clouded : 

The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Toms  ashes ;  or  It  prospers,  and  anon, 
like  snow  upon  the  desert*s  dosty  face, 
TJghting  a  little  hour  or  two,  is  gone ! 

Think  in  this  battered  caraTanseral, 
Whose  portals  are  alternate  night  ajod  day. 
How  sultan  after  sultan  with  his  pomp 
Abode  his  destined  hoar  and  went  hia  way. 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 

The  coarts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 

deep; 
And  Bahram— that  great  hunter— the  wOd  ass 
Stamps  o*er  his  head,  bat  cannot  break  his  sleep. 

I  sometimes  think  that  nerer  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Cosar  bled ; 
That  erery  hyadnth  the  garden  wears 
Bropi  in  her  1^  tram  some  once  lovely  head  I 

Anon  he  confides  to  us  his  despair- 
ing doubts: 

Alike  for  thoee^dio  for  to-day  prepare. 
And  those  that  after  some  to-morrow  stare, 
A  muezzin  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  criea, 
Fools  I  your  reward  is  neither  here  nor  there  I 

Why,  all  the  saints  and  sages  who  dlscossed 
Of  the  two  worids  so  learnedly  are  thrust 
Like  foolish  prophets  forth ;  their  woids  to  soorn 
Are  scattered,  and  their  months  are  stopt  with 
dust 

On  this  rather  weak  argument  our 
poet  does  not  dwell  long,  but  proceeds 
to  give  us  his  personal  experience: 

Myself  when  yoang  did  eagerly  f^oeni 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argamont 
About  it  and  about ;  but  erermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went 

With  them  the  seed  of  knowledge  did  I  sew. 
And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow. 
And  this  was  all  the  harvest  that  I  reaped : 
«*I  came  like  water  and  like  wind  I  go  ** 

Into  the  universe— and  tihy  not  knowing, 
Nor  whenc«y  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing ; 
And  out  of  it  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whither,  willy-aiUy  blowiAg  I 

Prom  this  summary  we  might  infer 
that  the  wise  imam  Mowaffak  of  Nai- 
shaptTir  was  not  a  very  profound  meta- 
physician or  theologian.  Not  unfre- 
quently  his  gifted  pupil  takes  refuge 
in  Pantheism;  for  he  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  answers  that  are  insults  to 
his  restless  mind — he  must  find  an 
adequate  Cause  to  worship : 


Why,  if  the  soul  can  fling  the  dust  aside 
And  naked  on  the  air  of  Heaven  ride, 
Were*t  not  a  shame— were^t  not  a  shame  for  him 
In  this  day  carcass  crippled  to  abide  ? 

*Tis  but  a  tent  where  takes  his  one  day^s  rest, 
A  sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest ; 
The  sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferr&sh 
Strikes  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest 

And  fear  not  lest  existence,  doeing  yoar 
Account  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no  mors. 
The  Eternal  Said  ftom  that  bowl  has  pour'd 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  ua,  and  will  pour 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  veil  are  past  I 
Oh  I  but  the  long,  long  whfle  the  world  shall  last. 
Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  the  sev*n  seas  should  heed  a  pebble  cast 

A  moment*s  halt^^  momentary  taste 
Of  being  from  the  weQ  amid  the  waste— 
And  lo  t  the  phantom  caravan  has  reached 
The  nothing  it  set  oat  from  I   Oh  I  make  haste  I 

Our  poet  is  disturbed  sometimes, 
too,  and  it  requires  an  effort  of  the 
will  to  embrace  the  materialistic  views 
he  has  decided  upon  adopting.  There 
is  something  artistic  in  the  succession 
of  lines  like  these: 

0  threats  of  Hell,  and  hopes  of  Paradise ! 
One  thhig,  at  least,  is  certain.    This  life  flies ; 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  the  rest  is  lies : 

The  flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies  I 

The  cry  of  sacred  horror,  the  gradual 
return  to  the  thought  he  would  make 
habitual,  is  very  skilfully  rendered. 
Then,  the  panic  over,  and  the  dark 
warriors  once  more  rallied  around  the 
standard,  he  grows  bold  and  defiant : 
Strai^e,  is  it  not  f  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  passed  the  door  of  darkness  through, 
Not  one  letams  to  tell  us  of  the  road. 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

The  revelatione  of  devout  and  learned 
Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  prophets  burned. 
Are  all  but  stories  which,  awoke  ftom  sleep, 
They  told  their  fellows,  and  to  sleep  returned. 

The  next  verses,  apart  from  their 
context,  might  be  claimed  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson: 

1  sent  my  toul  throof^  the  Invisible 
Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell ; 
And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me 

And  answered,  "  I  myself  am  Heaven  and  HdL** 

Heaven  but  the  vision  ef  fuUUled  desire. 
And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  Arc, 
Cast  on  the  darkness  into  which  oursdves. 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

It  IS  with  some  secret  pleasure  evi- 
dently, if  not  with  profound  convic- 
tion, that  Omar  concludes : 
We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  magic  shadow  shapes,  that  come  and  go 
Bound  with  this  son-illumined  lantern,  held 
In  midnight  by  the  master  of  tbe^show.     t 
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With  tliis  quaint  conceit  we  are 
tempted  to  close  oar  quotations  from 
the  Rubdiyfit.  The  structure  of  these 
quotations  has  probably  struck  the 
reader  as  peculiar*  It  is  imitated  from 
the  original,  and  though  novel  is  not 
displeasing  to  the  ear.  Three  lines,  at 
least,  rhyme;  the  fourth,  usually  the 
third  line  of  the  stanza,  may  be  a 
blank,  or  it  may  rhyme  with  the  other 
three;  and  much  freedom  is  allowed 
in  the  metre. 

This  collection  closes  with  a  drinking 
Bong,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
one  or  two  stanzas.  The  closing  lines 
are  too  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  Tentmaker — for  such  is  the  signi- 
fication of  Omar's  sumame-r-to  be 
omitted  here: 

Ton  rising  moon  that  looks  for  na  again, 
How  oft  henuMr  wHl  she  wax  and  wane ; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  ganten   end  f or  oim  in  Tain  I 

And  when  like  her,  O  SaU,  70a  shall  pass 
Among  the  gnests  staracattered  on  the  grass, 
And  in  your  blissfol  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one,  torn  down  an  empty  glass  I 

We  have  compared  Omar  Ehayy&m 


to  Anacreon,  with  whom  indeed  he 
has  more  than  one  taste  in  common ; 
but  the  joyous,  childlike  spirit  of  the 
Greek  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
Persian  poet,  who  tries — and  tries  in 
vain — ^to  banish  the  consciousness  of  a 
higherself ;  agrave,  collected,  sorrow- 
ful, and  intellectual  Ego  indeed,  that 
sits,  wrapped  in  flowing  robes,  like 
a  cadi  on  the  judgment  seat,  even  in 
the  blooming  garden  where  the  lower 
nature  of  the  poet  would  crown  the 
cup  with  rosea,  and  sing  like  the 
happy  Hellene  all  through  the  summer 
day. 

If  there  be  anything  of  the  Greek 
muse  in  the  verses  of  Omar  Ehay- 
y&m,  it  is  the  saddened  echo  of  the 
voice  of  an  august  shade,  sighing  for 
annihilation,  as  in  Swinburne's  very 
perfect  **  Garden  of  Persephone." 
In  either  case,  however,  it  is  a  mor- 
bid craving — the  divine,  the  inevit- 
able punishment  inflicted  by  an  un- 
erring law  on  those  who  refuse  to 
resign  the  forbidden  fruit  of  sensu- 
ous indulgence  in  enervating  pleasure. 


SOUVENIRS  OF  A  MAN  OF  LETTERa 


ACCIDENTALLY  stumbling  late- 
ly upon  an  old  copy  of  "The 
Four  Gkorges,"  I  was  reminded  that,  in 
these  drafts  upon  memory,  I  had  hith- 
erto omitted  all  reference  to  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  than  whom  no 
man  left  more  symmetrical  footprints 
in  the  United  States,  or  bore  with  him 
to  England  more  agreeable  impressions 
of  his  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Thackeray  was  a  native  of  India  and 
a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  by 
its  talent.  One  of  his  uncles,  whom  I 
well  knew,  was  a  Calcutta  barrister  of 
rare  ability,  which  ability  he  managed 
to  render  profitless  at  the  bar  by  his  ear- 
nest devotion  to  Bacchus.  As  a  keen, 
incisive  critic,  Charles  Thackeray,  the 
Ian  vivant  (misapplied  term  t),  was 
without  a  rival.  I  had  for  two  years 
an  opportunity  of  finding  employment 
for  his  pen,  and  the  manner  of  his 


engagement  was  in  this  wise:  He 
was  to  come  to  my  office  every  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock,  quite  ac^,  A  few 
sheets  of  foolscap,  with  pen  and  ink^ 
were  to  be  placed  upon  a  table  in  a 
small  parlor,  and  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  materials  for  a  slashing  *  *  leader'^ 
there  should  stand  a  bottle  of  daret. 
In  less  than  two  hours  four  pages, 
more  or  less,  were  covered  with  a 
rough  eloquence,  biting  sarcasm,  and 
familiar  or  classic  illustration,  and — 
the  bottle  was  empty  1  The  cashier 
then  handed  ten  rupees  (a  five-dollar 
bill)  to  my  friend,  and  he  staggered 
out  of  the  office.  Ultimately  the 
agreement  was  broken  by  his  coming 
one  morning  in  a  state  which  inter- 
fered with  his  ambulatory  rectitude, 
and  haranguing  my  printers  on  the  va- 
rious branches  of  **  aristocracy  "—of 
rank   and  wealth  and   talent  there- 
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of— proclaiming  himself  the  chief  of 
*^  the  aristocracy  of  talent,''  and  finish- 
ing  by  falling  prostrate  among  the 
types  and  cases.  I  never  saw  him  af- 
ter that. 

My  acquaintance  with  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray began  in  the  parlor  of  a  little  hos- 
telry in  an  obscure  lane  behind  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  in  London.  It  was 
the  trysting  place  of  a  club  of  artists 
and  journalists,  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  every  Friday  night  Among 
the  members  who  were  constant  in 
their  attendance  were  Charles  Land- 
seer,  Cattermole,  Frank  Stone,  Cot- 
terill  (a  sculptor's  modeller),  Leigh, 
Sydney  Cooper,  and  Mulready — ^all  men 
who  have  made  a  reputation  in  Amer- 
ica by  their  works.  Occasionally  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  would  visit  us,  and 
Thackeray,  learning  that  he  would  prob- 
ably put  in  an  appearance,  was  accus- 
tomed to  place  a  dieet  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  on  the  table  opposite  the  seat 
left  vacant  for  him,  that  he  might 
amuse  himself  (and  the  club)  by  mak- 
ing, as  he  often  did  unconsciously,  lit- 
tle sketches  of  men  and  animals.  He 
(Sir  Edwin)  had  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  producing  a  lifelike  portrait  of  any 
person  he  had  once  seen,  and  whose 
physiognomy  had  left  an  impression 
on  the  retina  of  his  mind.  While 
stopping  with  an  old  friend  in  the 
country,  he  had  gone  to  the  parish 
church,  and  was  expatiating  after 
lunch  on  the  beautiful  delivery  of 
the  handsome  young  pastor,  when  his 
host  told  him  he  had  evidently  gone 
to  the  wrong  place,  for  the  rector  was 
an  old  gentleman,  and  employed  no 
curate  unless  he  was  ill  or  absent. 
Landseer  was  positive  that  he  had  been 
to  the  place  of  worship  indicated  for 
him,  and  drew  an  outline  sketch  of 
the  young  preacher,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  "Mine  host "  wta 
astounded;  it  was  the'"  vara  effigies" 
of  a  curate  who  officiated  in  another 
parish,  ten  miles  away,  and  who  had 
probably  been  sent  for  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

On  one  occasion  of  Sir  Edwin's  com- 
ing he  outlined  all  the  club,  scarcely 


looking  at  us  while  he  did  so,  and 
talking  on  some  art  subject  which  had 
been  brought  on  the  tapis.  Some  one 
remarking  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  been  heard  to  express  his  de- 
light that  Count  D'Orsay  had  made 
him  "look  like  a  gentleman"  in  his 
portrait,  Frank  Stone  asked  Landseer 
to  give  us  a  sketch  of  Ms  heau  ideal 
of  a  gentleman.  Landseer  at  once 
drew  a  full-length  portrait  of  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  We  all  bore  testimony, 
not  only  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
little  picture,  but  to  the  just  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "gentleman"  to  the 
author  of  *  *  Vanity  Fair. "  He  certain- 
ly was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  his 
disdain  of  everything  mean,  his  gen- 
erosity, Ms  cMvalric  treatment  of  wo- 
men, his  courtesy,  and  his  integrity; 
and  he  delighted  to  treat  of  the  "  gen- 
tlemen "  of  whom  authors  have  left  de- 
scriptions, and  to  portray  such  charac- 
ters himself.  He  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  fame  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  to 
allude  to  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
eriey.  He  admired  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  he  drew  a  charming  model  of  a 
gentleman  in  his  own  "Colonel  New* 
come." 

There  was  one  member  of  the  club 
whom  Thackeray  did  not  like,  and 
some  of  whose  failings  he  referred  to 
— not  giving  the  name  of  course— in 
the  *  ^  Snob  Papers. "  That  person  was 
Albert  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
"  Scattergood  Family,"  "  Christopher 
Tadpole, "  etc.  Smith  exMbited  some 
pretty  panoramas  of  "Mont  Blanc" 
and  the  "Overland  Route  to  India," 
and  accompanied  them  with  lively  lyr- 
ical effusions  of  his  own  composition. 
These  brought  him  fame  and  money, 
and  this  accumulation  inflated  him 
terribly.  He  talked  of  dukes  and  mar- 
quises as  if  they  had  all  been  school- 
fellows or  were  first  cousins.  He  nev- 
er gave  them  their  titles  in  speaking 
of  them.  "Argyll"  and  "Breadal- 
bane"  were  intended  to  disclose  his 
familiarity  with  those  peers.  As  be 
waxed  rich,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
a  good  account  at  his  banker's,  he  was 
assailed  with  importumtiea^rom  n 
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acquaintances,  and  even  strangers.  He 
therefore  caused  a  ciyU  negative  to  be 
lithographed  and  forwarded  to  appli- 
cants of  all  degrees ;  and  he  frequently 
boasted  at  the  ^^Gairick  "  that  he  had 
sent  off  twenty  per  day  1  This  was 
thoroughly  snobbish.  He  had  some 
good  points,  however.  He  was  up- 
right in  his  transactions.  Rather 
than  pilfer  a  good  joke  or  jokelet, 
which  some  one  not  in  the  trade  might 
throw  off  in  company,  Albert  Smith 
would  ask  politely,  **  Are  you  going  to 
use  that  Jxmmotf'^  "How  ' use  it '  ?'* 
**  I  mean  do  you  intend  to  have  it  pub- 
lished?" "I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing."  "Then,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  appropriate  it."  And  down 
went  the  jeu  d'etprit  into  his  note-book, 
to  be  afterward  worked  up  for  *  'Punch" 
or  some  other  periodical  for  which  he 
wrote. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  robbery  of  the 
picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  about 
this  time  (1848).  One  of  the  club 
came  in,  and  in  rather  an  excited  man- 
ner said  he  had  just  seen  a  veritable 
Claude  Lorraine  in  the  possession  of 
a  rich  Israelite  who  occupied  a  house 
at  Brompton,  once  tenanted  by  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh.  Leigh  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
man's  possessing  a  Claude.  "No," 
said  the  first  speaker,  "but  it  was  the 
way  in  which  he  got  it  that  constitut- 
ed the  singularity.  He  was  in  Paris 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  rampant  mob 
were  sacking  the  Tuileries.  A  sans 
cvloUe  who  had  a  taste  for  good  paint- 
ings, or  at  all  events  knew  their  selling 
prices,  rushed  into  one  of  the  state 
apartments,  deliberately  cut  the 
Claude  out  of  its  frame,  and  ran  off 
with  the  canvas.  He  bore  it  to  the 
Jew  at  the  Hdtel  Richepanse,  and  ask- 
ed $600  for  the  picture.  'No,'  said 
the  party  to  whom  he  made  the  offer; 
'  I  will  not  venture  to  have  such  an  ar- 
ticle in  my  possession  while  Paris  is  in 
a  tumult;  but  if  you  will  deliver  it  at 
my  house  over  the  water  (Dover),  I 
will  give  you  $1,000,'  naming  the 
equivalent  in  French   money.      The 


robber  accepted  the  price,  and  now 
Solomon  Levi  has  sent  the  picture  to 
be  framed  preparatory  to  its  taking  up 
a  position  over  the  mantelpiece  of  Bur- 
leigh House."  A  large  amount  of  vil- 
lany  in  the  way  of  cutting  good  paint- 
ings out  of  their  frames  is  perpetrated 
in  Europe.  In  1860  a  person  came  to 
New  York  with  fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards  of  canvas  covered  by  the  old 
Italian  masters.  Some  of  the  pictures 
were  undoubtedly  genuine;  others 
were  mere  copies.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  get  up  an  ingenious  catalogue 
ascribing  some  miserable  daubs  to  Cor- 
reggio,  the  Carraccis,  and  Poussin,  and 
giving  imaginary  descriptions  of  the 
subjects.  One  of  the  paintings  amused 
me  excessively.  It  represented  two 
geographers  in  the  costume  of  the 
middle  ages,  tracing  a  route  or  indi- 
cating localities  on  a  globe.  This  the 
speculator  called  Spanish  monks  in- 
vestigating Columbus's  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  forgetting 
that  at  the  time  when  the  doubts  Were 
raised  at  Salamanca  a  terrestrial  globe 
had  not  been  manufactured,  for  no 
one  knew  that  the  earth  was  spheri- 
call 

To  return  to  Thackeray.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
"Punch"  staff;  but  he  withdrew  his 
connection  with  that  publication  when 
it  began  to  make  fun  of  Napoleon  HI. 
as  Prince  President  of  the  republic. 
He  had  known  Napoleon  when  he  was 
a  poor  refugee  in  London.  When  the 
disturbances  occurred  in  Paris  (the 
coup  d^etaC)  the  Emperor  took  particu- 
lar care  of  Mrs.  Thackeray,  who  had 
become  insane.  This  so  touched 
Thackeray  that  he  begged  of  his  col- 
leagues to  avoid  aU  offensive  refer- 
ences to  "the  nephew  of  his  uncle." 
But  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor,  said  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose  so  much  cap- 
ital, and  declined  to  meet  W.  M.  T.'s 
wishes.  Hence  the  split.  Richard 
Doyle,  who  used  ta  draw  the  cartoons, 
likewise  withdrew  because  Pio  Nono 
became  one  of  the  butts  of  the  popu- 
lar satirist.  Doyle  held  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  respect  foi^e  "  Holy 
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Father"  to  be  lampooning  him  every 
week. 

The  memory  of  Thackeray  will  sur- 
yive  as  long  as  people  read  his  works. 
Those  persons  who  should  chance  to 
visit  Westminster  Abbey  will  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  productions  of 
the  versatile  author  by  seeing  his  bust 
in  Poets'  Comer.  That  bust  was  the 
result  of  an  efiEusion  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  Shirley  Brooks,  the  late  ed- 
itor of  "Punch."  When  I  first  knew 
Brooks  he  was  a  young  man  seeking 
employment  on  the  London  press.  He 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but,  like  the 
youth 
Foredoomed  his  father^s  goal  to  cross, 
Who  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross, 

Shirley  Brooks  turned  his  attention 
from  law  to  literature.  He  had  a 
sharp  wit,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
wrote  with  ease.  Of  course  he  had  a 
great  struggle  in  big  London  in  get- 
ting a  place  for  his  compositions,  but 
once  obtaining  employment  as  a  dra- 
matic critic  and  reviewer  of  books,  he 
took  care  to  let  the  authors  and  actors 
know  the  name  of  the  writer  who 
spoke  favorably  of  their  efforts,  and 
that  made  him  friends.  Thackeray 
and  Jerrold  were  touched  as  much  per- 
haps by  the  literary  style  of  the  criti- 
cisms as  by  the  tribute  to  their  sev- 
eral works.  Any  how  they  took 
Brooks  by  the  hand — ^thirty  years  ago. 
Brooks  ultimately  got  full  employ- 
ment for  his  pen,  and  was  received 
into  much  good  society.  Longmans, 
the  publishers,  encouraged  him  to 
write  for  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  late  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle"  gave  him  a  posi- 
tion as  writer  of  the  Parliamentary 
summary,  and  then  sent  him  to  Russia 
to  make  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  He 
acquitted  himself  right  well.  He 
had  an  introduction  to  the  Consul 
General  at  Odessa,  Mr.  Teames,  at 
whose  house  some  curious  scenes  oc- 
casionally took  place.  There  was 
much  card-playing  among  the  Greeks 


and  Poles.  The  points  were  high ;  no 
counters  or  "fish  "  were  used,  but  every 
player  was  furnished  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  and  a  small  brush,  that  the  scoring 
might  be  made  on  the  green  cloth  and 
then  brushed  out.  At  a  party  at  which 
I  was  present,  a  Mr.  Cortazzi,  having 
lost  aU  his  money,  staked  his  watch 
and  his  rings,  then  some  serfs  whom 
he  owned,  and  finally  the  house  we 
were  in,  which  belonged  to  him. 
Brooks  found  him  in  poverty,  broken 
in  health  and  spirits,  and  living  as  a 
clerk  to  one  of  his  own  clerks  of  for- 
mer days. 

After  a  long  and  active  literary  ca- 
reer, Shirley  Brooks  became  the  edi- 
tor of  "Punch,"  and  then  must 
have  realized  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion. When  quite  a  young  member 
of  the  "press  gang"  he  used  to  say  he 
should  never  be  satisfied  until  he  could 
see  his  name  on  the  flags  of  the  pave- 
ment (the  sidewalks) — ^he  would  liter- 
ally have  "the  very  stones  prate  of 
his  whereabouts."  With  Thackeray 
Brooks  established  a  close  intimacy. 
He  was  naturally  happy  in  the  friend- 
ship of  such  a  man;  and  when  Thack- 
eray died  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  bust  in  the  Abbey. 
This  posthumous  tribute  to  his  friend 
was  very  honorable  to  his  heart.  He 
survived  Thackeray  only  a  few  years, 
and  though  he  must  have  received  con- 
siderable sums  in  his  time,  he  died 
poor. 

The  last  I  saw  of  Thackeray  was  in 
the  United  States.  I  did  not  see  him 
in  the  flesh,  but  happening  to  be  at 
Utica,  I  was  shown  by  the  family  with 
whom  he  had  stayed  (Mr.  Bering's)  a 
letter  they  had  recently  received  from 
him.  He  then  said  that  he  was  far 
from  being  as  rich  as  people  gave  him 
credit  for,  and  that  he  suffered  great 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  daughters, 
to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  One 
of  them  has  worthily  followed  in  her 
father's  footsteps.  Mss  Thackeray  is 
no  ordinary  novelist. 

J.   H.   SiDDOKS. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  SXPOSITIOK. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Exposi- 
tion on  the  city  that  holds  it  ?  One  ef- 
fect is  already  apparent.  Partly  by  en- 
forcing material  changes,  but  chiefly  by 
infusing  a  new  spirit,  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition has  tamed  what  was  once  styled 
''a  mere  aggregation  of  townships"  into 
a  metropolis.  This  fruit  of  the  enter- 
prise, not  looked  for  by  all  Americans, 
was  forecast  with  precision  in  Philadel- 
phia. *'  The  advantages  of  the  Exposi- 
tion are  not  all  to  be  reaped  during  the 
exhibition  weeks  of  1876.  It  is  simply 
an  epoch  which  will  compel  us  to  take 
such  a  position  among  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  as  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
events  we  would  not  reach  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  This  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary will  be  to  Philadelphia  a  new 
birth,  a  fresh  start,  in  all  her  metrcpoU- 
tan  attire.''  Such  was  the  language, 
italicised  as  here,  of  the  official  report 
made  thirty  months  ago  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment by  the  ''  Philadelj^iia  Commis- 
sion to  Vienna,"  a  body  of  eminent  citi- 
sens  sent  to  Austria  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  see  how  tiie  World's  Fair  of 
1873  was  managed. 

Thus  early  the  fortunate  compulsory 
power  of  the  Exhibition,  in  giving  to 
Philadelphia  a  "new  birth,"  a  ** start  in 
metropolitan  attire, "  was  foreseen.  It  is 
not  cities  of  the  first  rank,  but  those  of 
the  second,  that  are  proportionally  most 
benefited  by  such  experiences.  A  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  holding  a  world's  fair,  is 
like  some  leader  of  fashion  occupied  with 
a  new  form  of  winter  parties— only  an 
incident  in  a  supreme  career;  only  an 
added  means  of  displaying  style  and  re- 
sources ahready  famous.  To  a  St  Louis  or 
a  Philadelphia  the  same  undertaking  is 
like  the  decisive  call  upon  an  aspirant  to 
assume  a  place  among  society  leaders — 
the  event  that  becomes,  when  auspices 
favor,  the  turning  epoch  in  her  career, 
leaving  its  traces  for  ever. 

The  Centennial  Exposition,  backed  as 
it  was  by  our  nation,  became  the  turning 
epoch  in  the  career  of  Philadelphia.  Be 
debits  and  credits  of  the  stock  account 


what  they  may,  she  has  reaped  her  hun- 
dredfold harvest  for  all  she  sowed,  in 
the  new  public  spirit  created  by  the  novel 
sense  of  leadership;  in  the  renovation  of 
the  city  made  imperative  by  the  long 
festival;  in  the  advertisement  of  her 
throughout  distant  regions  where  her 
name  had  been  obscure;  and  in  the  com- 
mercial fruits  of  that  advertisement. 

We  have  all  marked  the  change  of  na- 
tional spirit  which  was  wrought  in  Ger- 
many by  the  surrender  at  Sedan  and  the 
fall  of  Paris.  It  is  possibly  true  that  had 
a  couple  of  Germans  out  of  the  forty  mil- 
lions chanced  to  be  Frenchmen,  there 
might  have  been  no  Teutonic  empire,  no 
transfer  of  the  arbitership  of  Europe 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Spree;  but  Moltke 
is  general,  Bismarck  is  chancellor,  and 
the  Gkrman  spirit  is  proudly  imperial.  A 
municipality  may  have  a  like  regenera- 
tion within  a  time  as  brief,  and  such  has 
been  the  regeneration  of  Philadelphia.  A 
city  accustomed  never  to  take  the  initia- 
tive became  perforce,  through  the  histor- 
ic accident  of  having  been  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  "Congress  of  the  Declara- 
tion," the  focus  of  our  centennial  com- 
memoration. Proverbially  unoriginative, 
and  rather  wont  to  move  only  in  paths 
where  some  sister  city  had  trodden  before 
her,  she  was  suddenly  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  an  American  international  fair. 
This  great  task  she  has  carried  to  a  superb 
triumph.  True,  she  was  backed  not  only 
by  the  national  treasury,  but  by  the  na- 
tional influence;  and  the  committal  of 
the  national  credit  to  the  enterprise  as- 
sured its  suooess.  True  also  she  had 
the  four  former  fairs  of  London  and 
Paris  to  copy  from,  and  a  pending  fifth 
at  Vienna  to  study  in  every  detail.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  there  was  no  new  ground  to 
tread  without  guides,  there  was  a  vast 
responsibility,  and,  as  I  said,  a  novel  po- 
sition of  leadership— brought  about,  if 
you  will,  by  dicumstance,  but  none  the 
less  potent  in  its  effect  Up  to  that 
time  it  could  have  been  said  of  Philadel- 
phia: 

8he,  Uke  the  blndmost  chariot  wheel,  Is  cozfled, 
Brer  pnnolng,  ne'er  to  be  the  lint 
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But  with  her  new  appohitment,  the 
Philadelphia  '*  CommiBsioners  to  Vien- 
na" could  eznltingly  flay,  in  the  report 
already  cited:  '*  Strangers  are  apt  to  base 
their  opinions  of  the  ooontries  they  visit 
npon  what  they  see  at  their  capitals. 
Paris  is  France;  Vienna  is  Austria;  Lon- 
don is  England.  So  in  1876  Philadel- 
phia will  be  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves." 
With  equal  spirit  the  last  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Oommeicial  Exchange  says 
of  the  same  event: 

The  dty  of  independence  has  owikeaed  from 
the  comparative  apathy  which  for  a  tfane  charac- 
terised her.  We  have  every  material  for  making 
Philadelphia  the  trading  and  commercial  aa  well 
as  the  mannfactorlng  centre  of  America ;  the  op- 
portonity  is  now  before  us,  and  the  fanlt  wiU  be 
our  own  if  we  fUl  to  seise  it 

The  first  fruit  of  the  new  undertaking 
was  a  much-needed  renovation  of  the 
city,  which  was  in  a  wofully  backward 
state.  The  streets  were  filthy,  ill  light- 
ed save  ou  half  a  doz^i  main  thorough- 
fares, and  so  shockingly  paved  that  the 
local  board  of  health  pronounced  them  a 
"public  disgrace";  the  drainage  was 
wretched,  the  kitqhen  sinks  in  many 
streets  emptying  across  the  surface  of  the 
sidewalks  into  the  gutters;  there  was  no 
public  provision  for  removing  house  garb- 
age, which  accordingly  putrified  when 
private  enterprise  neglected  to  take  it 
away;  some  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the 
city  were  polluted  by  the  stenches  of  nu- 
merous fat-boiling  factories  and  worse 
nuisances.  These  and  many  such  marks 
of  a  backward  city  it  was  necessary  to 
remedy  forthwith,  *'  so  that  it  shall  lie  in 
no  man's  mouth,"  said  the  Vienna  com- 
missioners, **  to  rebuke  us  with  being  be- 
hind the  times."  Indeed,  their  report, 
circulated  as  a  pamphlet  for  public  in- 
spiration, proposed  prodigies  of  progress. 
Broad  street,  for  example,  was  to  be  so 
embellished  ''that  all  the  world  may 
speak  of  it  as  a  far  mare  imposing  avenue 
than  the  Champs  Elys^  in  Paris."  A 
grand  jury  said,  "  Let  the  city  be  put  into 
such  complete  condition  that  it  will  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. "  We  may  smile  at  these  ambitious 
expressions,  but  there  was  felt  to  be  sense 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  commis- 
sioners: 

An  event  is  approaching  which  wUl  Justify  the 
dty  government  in  oiganizing  a  system  of  repair 
on  a  scale  which  they  have  not  felt  themselves  at 


liberty  to  do  in  the  past,  and  unless  the  govern- 
ment receives  the  cordial  snpport  of  the  people  in 
these  undertakings,  it  may  be  that  some  enter- 
prising neighbor  may  fllch  fkom  Philadelphia 
what  properly  belongs  to  her,  and  what  she  will 
acquire  if  she  be  only  true  to  herself. 

The  project  of  the  Exhibition  was  first 
suggested  to  the  city  government  of  Phil- 
adelphia ten  years  ago,  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Indiana;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  1870  that  the  city 
councils  adopted  the  idea;  Congress,  on 
meeting  the  next  winter,  ratified  it  by  a 
formal  act.  We  therefore  have  distinct- 
ly marked,  between  the  dates  of  1870  and 
1876,  the  city's  "exposition  era,"  during 
which  its  improvement  has  been  effected. 

The  Philadelphia  which  the  visitor  sees 
to-day  is  not  the  Philadelphia  of  1870, 
but  one  greatly  brushed  up  for  the  Ex- 
position—a city  much  cleaner,  consider- 
ably better  lighted,  better  paved,  better 
drained,  freer  from  veteran  smells,  sup- 
plied with  more  and  handsomer  bridges 
in  place  of  the  old  rattle-traps,  its  parks 
and  squares  adorned  with  works  of  art 
where  before  there  were  none,  the  mono- 
tony of  its  little,  multitudinous  red  brick 
buildings  broken  by  larger  structures 
possessing  distinct  architectural  merits 
(one  direction  of  the  Vienna  commission- 
ers was  "to  encourage  the  erection  of 
handsome  buildings  ") — ^in  short,  a  won- 
drous improvement  in  taste  and  neatness 
of  appearance  since  it  was  determined  to 
hold  the  Exposition  in  its  borders,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  determination. 
It  was  in  esthetic  matters,  where  back- 
wardness was  most  striking,  that  the 
most  conspicuous  improvement  was 
made.  The  park  was  enlarged,  and  in 
1872  a  society  was  founded  to  supply  it 
gradually  with  "statues,  busts,  and 
fountains,"  for  of  sculpture  the  vast,  un« 
kempt  expanse  was  innocent,  save  for  one 
statue  of  a  citizen,  and  the  bronze  Lincoln 
in  his  chair  set  up  the  year  previous ;  and 
before  the  Exposition  opened  the  marble 
"II  Penseroso"  and  the  three  bronzes, 
"Night,"  the  "Wolves,"  and  the  "Dy- 
ing Lioness,"  had  been  put  in. 

Toward  the  end  of  1872  the  comer- 
stone  was  laid  of  an  "Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,"  and  the  building  was  finished  in 
season,  a  fortnight  before  the  Exposition 
opened;  in  it  the  local  art  society  forth- 
with held  an  exhibition— a  thing  not 
known  for  seven  years.  Just  in  season 
for  the  Bxpositi^f^g Jl^<^  (^oademy  of  Nat- 
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ural  Sciences  finished  its  new  building, 
begun  a  short  time  previous.  Girard  Col- 
lege, which  for  a  generation  had  been  edu- 
cating very  lew  orphans  on  its  enormous 
bequest,  has  started  this  year  two  new 
dormitories  for  additional  pupils.  All 
the  public  institutions  have  been  furbish- 
ed up  and  put  in  exhibition  guise  for 
centennial  visitors.  Many  private  places 
completed  their  needed  repairs  for  the 
great  occasion.  Independence  Square, 
left  so  long  deplorably  shabby  and 
gloomy,  was  curbed  with  granite  and 
studded  with  lamps.  To  the  **  Exposi- 
tion era"  also  belongs  the  zo51ogical 
garden,  opened  July  1,  1874.  To  it  be- 
longs the  completion  of  the  new  masonic 
building  and  the  projection  and  begin- 
ning of  the  imposing  City  Hall,  thrown 
into  startling  relief  by  the  scattered  and 
contracted  quarters  now  provided  for  the 
courts  and  the  city  government. 

The  rich  remuneration  promised  by 
the  Exposition  stimulated  other  improve- 
ments, in  which  the  city,  considering  its 
size,  had  long  been  backward.  The  few 
hotels  were  doubled  in  number;  the  old 
theatres  and  resorts  of  amusement  were 
rofurni  >hed  and  new  ones  started;  better 
restaurs  .its  and  concert  gardens  were 
built;  new  newspapers  were  founded  and 
the  old  ones  improved;  Theodore  Thom- 
as went  over  from  New  York  to  establish 
an  orchestra,  the  Kiralfys  built  a  play- 
house, and  the  Colosseum  was  transport- 
ed from  New  York  bodily.  Within  a 
year  a  new  race-course  has  been  built, 
and  running  matches  introduced  upon 
the  old  one.  The  store-fronts  of  Chest- 
nut street,  particularly  the  doors  and 
show-windows,  have  been  so  generally 
renovated  that  the  street  is  no  longer 
that  of  the  "  ante-Exposition  era.** 

A  trait  of  the  city  has  been  its  multi- 
tude of  little  stores,  residences,  and  pub- 
lic buildings;  but  since  1870  the  aim  has 
been  changing.  The  dwellings  of  Phila- 
delphia are  double  in  number  those  of 
New  York,  but  the  latter  are  more  valu- 
able. There  are  multitudes  of  dwellings 
in  Philadelphia  only  one  story  high.  In 
1868  there  were  built  68  new  one-story 
dwellings  to  28  four-story;  the  next 
year,  41  one-story  to  27  four-story;  but 
the  tendency  since  1870  has  been  to  build 
larger  houses  and  fewer  of  them.  The 
annual  number  of  new  dwellings,  which 
was  5,427  in  1871,  had  fallen  to  4,602  in 


1878,  to  4,439  year  before  last,  and  to 
4,575  last  year.  Not  a  single  one-story 
dwelling  has  been  put  up  since  1870,  and 
the  new  tendency  is  shown  in  tins  table 
of  the  new  dwellings  built  the  past  three 
years: 

Tean.  »-Storg*  S-8tory,  ^Story,  ToUd. 

1878         8^88          1,767  6  4,608 

1874  8,561  13»  19  4,480 

1875  8,060  8,451  85  4,575 

At  this  rate  the  architectural  appear- 
ance of  Philadelphia,  sufEering  in  most 
parts  not  only  from  monotony  of  style, 
but  from  its  long  rows  of  individually 
insignificant  buildings,  particularly  the 
stores,  will  soon  be  materially  changed. 
More  fine  and  spacious  mercantile  build- 
ings have  been  erected  within  five  years 
than  for  twenty-five  before— among  them 
the  finest,  that  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York,  a  new  reve- 
lation to  local  ideas;  while  a  private 
building  at  once  so  massive  and  ornate 
as  that  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company 
would  have  been  an  anachronism  in  the 
Quaker  City  ten  years  ago.  In  brief  the 
city  can  no  longer  be  called,  as  its  news- 
papers used  to  despairingly  call  it,  a 
*' one-horse  town.**  It  is  becoming  a 
four-in-hand  city,  and  is  putting  on,  as 
its  citizens  predicted,  *' metropolitan  at- 
tire." 

Let  us  turn  to  other  ways  in  which  the 
Exposition  has  affected  the  city.  First, 
it  aided  her  to  bridge  over  the  hard 
times;  for,  with  industrial  dulness  and 
distress  elsewhere,  the  Exposition  work 
during  two  years  gave  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  Philadelphia  mechan- 
ics and  laborers,  and  took  millions  of 
material  from  her  manufacturers  and 
storekeepers.  Besides,  it  has  been,  in 
the  darkest  times  of  the  past  years,  a 
beacon-light  ahead — something  to  look 
forward  to— which  is  of  great  value  to 
the  moraU  of  a  city;  and  now  that  the 
hour  of  fruition  is  here,  even  the  imme- 
diate gains  to  the  hotel?  and  boarding 
houses,  the  railroads  and  suburban  farms, 
the  stables  and  stores,  the  homes  of  the 
laborers  and  the  pockets  of  landlords, 
wiU  amply  repay  all  the  direct  outlay  for 
the  Exposition,  especially  as  this  outlay 
itself  remained  in  the  city  as  wages  of 
labor  and  prices  of  materials.  On  some 
days  there  are  twenty  thousand  extra 
visitors,  on  others  two  hundred  thou- 
sand; but  more  or  fewer,  all  leave  mon- 
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ej  in  the  city,  and  a  million  or  two  such 
guests  are  not  found  de  trop  in  a  summer 
of  hard  times.  Meanwhile  the  land 
around  the  Exposition  grounds  rises  in 
Talue,  and  the  city  and  State  in  Noyem- 
ber  are  to  receiye  back  $2,600,000  worth 
of  their  own  contributions  to  the  centen- 
nial buildings. 

Next,  the  Exposition,  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  colossal  hive  of  manufac- 
tures, has  greatly  expanded  the  city's 
trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  ef- 
fect will  be  greater  after  the  fair  is  over. 
The  last  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Commercial  Exchange  '*  says  that  the 
city  has  just  '*  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
commercial  development";  that  the  Ex- 
position <<will  impart  a  new  vitality  to 
every  department  of  trade  and  industry" 
— as  is  shown,  indeed,  by  the  **  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  trade,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  our  city  during  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
business  throughout  the  country  gener- 
ally." Foreign  immigration,  too,  has 
been  st^tdUy  increasing  at  this  point  on 
our  coas)(  although  everywhere  else  it  is 
falling  off.  From  the  interior,  as  from 
across  the  sea,  people  have  flocked  in.  Her 
population,  which  increased  only  108,498 
from  1800  to  1870,  increased  148,426 
from  1870  to  1876.  The  increase  in  ten 
years  from  1860  to  1870  was  but  little 
over  nineteen  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in 
less  than  six  years  from  July,  1870,  to 
April,  1876,  was  over  twenty-one  per 
cent.  This  count  was  taken  only  a 
month  before  the  Exposition  opened, 
the  local  police  acting  as  enumerators. 

To  return.  While  trade  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  terribly  depressed  else- 
where, they  have  thrived  in  Philadelphia 
throughout  her  Exposition  era.  Lorin 
Blodget,  writing  in  1876,  says  that  "for 
four  years  past  the  gain  in  annual  pro- 
duction of  Philadelphia  manufacturers 
has  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lions yearly. "  He  even  reckons  that  this 
annual  production  has  grown  from  three 
hundred  millions  in  1870  to  five  hundred 
millions  in  1876  1  That  would  be  double 
any  former  increase;  and  hence,  if  his 
figures  are  correct,  tiiey  show  a  remark- 
able turning  of  attention  to  Philadelphia. 
High  among  the  industries  that  show  a 
double  productivity  in  1875  over  1870 
are  those  connected  with  the  *'  centen- 


nial improvements,"  such  as  carpentry, 
the  dressing  of  granite,  house-furnishing 
goods  (the  two  latter  trebled),  and  build- 
ers' iron  work— which  last  reached  a 
value  of  **at  least  five  millions"  last 
year,  against  half  a  million  in  the  census 
year.  The  Exposition  era  shows  natur- 
ally a  vast  growth  also  in  the  city's  for- 
eign trade.  In  foreign  newspapers  you 
now  see  "News  from  Philadelphia," 
where  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  city  of 
Penn  was  ignored  or  unknown,  and  where 
American  news  came  from  New  York, 
Boston,  or  New  Orleans.  Many  ship- 
ments from  western  farms  now  cross  the 
ocean  via  Philadelphia.  In  1870  her 
exports  were  $21,016,760;  in  1876  they 
were  $28,588,019;  in  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1876,  they  were  $40,254,075. 
Only  the  city  of  the  Exposition  can  show 
such  a  rate  of  increase  during  the  past 
year  of  hard  times.  Of  the  vessels  car- 
rying these  exports,  the  foreign  were 
double  the  American  in  number,  ton- 
nage, and  value  of  cargoes.  Still,  the 
American  line  of  transatlantic  steamers 
(dating  in  the  Exposition  era)  has  been 
helped  by  the  Exposition,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  season  to  secure  its  advantages 
of  freight  and  passengers.  The  local 
board  of  trade  arranged  to  provide  a 
room  for  weekly  reunions  of  South  Amer- 
ican merchants  visiting  the  Exposition, 
where  Philadelphia  price-lists  should  be 
translated  into  Spanish  and  other 
tongues,  and  where  salaried  interpreters 
should  be  present  to  convey  verbal  infor- 
mation. 

I  might  speak  of  the  educational  bene- 
fits possible  for  the  community  before 
whose  eyes  this  grand  pageant  remains 
so  long,  especially  for  the  Philadelphia 
artificers,  who  have  not  the  hasty  inspec- 
tion which  the  French  workmen  crossed 
the  ocean  to  make,  but  six  months  of 
leisure  to  study  and  practice  upon  all 
they  may  desire  to  imitate.  Even  when 
the  great  fair  is  over,  many  fruits  of  it 
will  remain;  for,  though  the  main  struc- 
ture will  be  sold,  the  Stat«  and  city  will 
retain  the  three  buildings — the  Memori- 
al, Horticultural,  and  Machinery  Halls 
— ^f  or  which  they  paid,  and  into  the  two 
former  will  be  gathered  many  valuable 
articles  already  presented  by  exhibitors, 
and  many  more  that  will  doubtless  be 
left  behind  for  the  permanent  museums. 
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COTTNTBRFBIT  MOABITB  AKTIQUITIBS. 
Whilb  all  professional  men  have  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  frauds,  no  other  branch 
of  research  is  so  persistently  beset  by 
forgers  as  the  study  of  antiquarian  re- 
mains. Everything  that  the  antiquarian 
seeks  for,  from  the  rudest  flint  imple- 
ment to  a  full  text  of  Jeremiah  eighteen 
hundred  years  old,  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  cunning  efforts  at  counterfeiting. 
Trayellers  may  as  well  know  that  the 
ancient  remains  which  are  so  abundantly 
offered  them  in  all  quarters  of  the  world 
are  frauds.  Amateurs  are  frequently, 
and  experts  of  real  skill  are  sometimes, 
cheated.  Museums  hare  bought,  on  the 
best  advice,  collections  which  were  en- 
tirely made  up  of  counterfeits.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  Arabs,  who  are 
industrious  in  so  few  things,  have  taken 
up  this  business  with  great  activity  and 
success.  Their  last  efforts  have  been 
turned  to  the  reproduction  of  Moabite 
remains;  and  the  boldness  of  their  ope- 
rations is  shown  by  a  writer  in  "  Nature, " 
who  reviews  two  books  on  the  subject 
lately  published  in  Germany.  The 
"movement''  in  Moabite  relics  dates 
from  the  discovery  of  the  famous  Moab- 
ite Stone  in  1868-a  "find''  that  was 
important  enough  to  stimulate  explora- 
tion and  cause  the  fitting  out  of  several 
expeditions  in  search  of  new  treasures. 
These  went  through  Moab,  but  without 
adding  much  if  anything  to  our  stores  of 
real  remains.  One  of  them,  however, 
added  very  largely  to  the  stock  of  impu- 
dent counterfeits.  Shapira,  who  has  an 
antiquarian  shop  in  Jerusalem,  sent  out 
in  1872  one  Selim,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  some  of  the  expeditions,  and 
had  in  fact  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
the  Moabite  Stone  for  M.  Ganneau.  He 
is,  according  to  Drake,  "a  well  known 
scoundrel  and  forger,"  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  very  region  where  the 
expedition  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Association  in  the  same 
year  failed  to  find  anything,  he  turned 
up  a  few  pieces  of  old  pottery  which  ap- 
peared at  Mr.  Shapira's  establishment. 
In  two  months  the  collection  numbered 


eix  hundred  pieces,  in  five  months  seven 
hundred  pieces,  and  its  growth  did  not 
stop  until  eighteen  hundred  bits  of  pot- 
tery, plain  and  inscribed,  had  been 
"found."  Of  these  seventeen  hundred 
were  sold  to  the  Berlin  Museum  for 
about  $16,000,  gold.  The  two  German 
works  reviewed  in  "  Nature  "  discuss  the 
genuineness  of  these  relics;  and  the 
fact  that  one,  by  Profs.  Eautzsch  and 
Socin,  is  against,  and  the  other,  by  Dr. 
Eoch,  for  their  real  value,  shows  how 
difficult  the  subject  is.  The  arguments 
against  them  are  that  the  previous  expe- 
ditions found  nothing;  that  subsequent 
expeditions,  including  one  from  Ameri- 
ca, have  searched  the  very  localities  where 
Selim  worked,  and  found  nothing;  that 
forgery  of  such  things  is  common,  and 
that  Selim  is  an  accomplished  oouAtei^ 
feiter. 

"Drake  and  Gkmneau  traced  the  spot 
where  these  antiquities  were  made,  and 
declared  that  they  were  manufactured  in 
Jerusalem,  transported  to  Moab^  where 
they  were  buried,  and  then  exhumed  and 
sold  to  Shapira. 

"  The  intermixture  of  the  earliest  Phoe- 
nician with  the  later  forms  of  letters  of 
which  the  inscriptions  are  made  up  bo- 
trays  the  clumsy  and  unskilful  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  put  together. 
That  Selim  and  his  companions  knew 
these  characters  is  perfectly  certain.  Not 
only  did  Selim  copy  for  Ganneau  some 
of  the  veritable  Moabite  inscription,  but 
he  and  others  possessed  a  facsimile  of 
the  inscription  ";  and  the  relic  dealers  of 
Jerusalem  not  only  possess,  but  carefully 
study,  the  publications  of  Ehiropean  so- 
cieties, with  their  facsimiles  of  ancient 
works  and  their  Semitic  alphabets. 

But  what  confirms  Profs.  Eautzsch 
and  Socin  in  the  belief  that  these  inscrip- 
tions have  been  produced  by  individuals 
who  simply  knew  the  ancient  alphabets, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  compile  a  single 
sentence,  is  the  fact  that,  even  under  the 
immense  pressure  of  Prof.  Schlottman's 
great  learning,  the  inscriptions  have 
yielded  no  sense.  So  eminent  an  epi- 
graphist  as  the  late  B5diger  w^  forced 
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to  say,  *'  that  though  these  extensive  Mo- 
abite  texts  are  mostly  written  in  charac- 
ters the  value  of  which  is  perfectly  fixed 
and  certain,  no  connected  sense  can  be 
discovered  in  them."  The  force  of  this 
remark  will  be  felt  all  the  more  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  language  of  the 
real  Moabite  stone  can  be  understood  by 
every  Semitic  scholar. 

Forgeries  of  this  kind  are  less  hazard- 
ous than  manuscripts,  the  successful 
counterfeiting  of  which  would  require 
the  utmost  skill  in  trickery,  joined  to  a 
rare  knowledge  of  philology.  And  yet 
efforts  of  this  kind  are  made,  and  with 
success.  "  Prof.  Scholz,  who  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  the  Hassor- 
etic  text  of  Jeremiah  in  its  relation  to  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  was  in  Jerusalem  in 
1870.  Of  course  he  visited  Shapira*s  an- 
tiquarian establishment,  and  naturally 
enough  inquired  after  MSS.  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  when  )o  and  behold  1  this 
honest  merchant  showed  the  Professor, 
among  other  ancient  Biblical  documents, 
a  remarkable  manuscript  of  the  very 
prophet  on  which  Dr.  Scholz  was  com- 
menting. In  his  work  on  Jeremiah, 
which  appeared  at  Begensburg,  1876,  this 
learned  Professor  remarks :  *  Perhaps  it 
is  not  beyond  all  hope  that  science  will 
come  into  possession  of  the  text  of  Jere- 
miah which  the  Septuagint  translated. 
Li  1870  the  author  visited  the  bookseller 
Shapira  at  Jerusalem,  who  showed  him 
a  manuscript  of  Jeremiah,  written  very 
beautifully,  without  vowels  and  accents, 
which  he  averred  corresponded  to  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint.  When  I 
called  again,  after  a  few  days,  it  was  sold 
to  an  Englishman.  According  to  Herr 
Shapira,  who  declared  that  he  possessed 
evidence  for  his  statement,  the  MS.  is  of 
about  the  time  of  Christ.'  ** 

When  it  is  considered  that  no  manu- 
script of  any  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
older  than  A.  D.  800  is  known,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Englishman's  purchase  is 
evident.  Prom  the  evidence  above  giv- 
en, it  is  certain  that  at  least  a  serious 
doubt  hangs  over  the  genuineness  of  the 
Berlin  collection. 

PRIZES  FOR  TREE  PLAKTmO  TJX  MASSA- 
0HU8BTTS. 

The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture  have 
offered  prizes  for  tree  planting  in  that 


State,  as  follows:  For  the  best  planta- 
tion of  not  less  than  five  acres  of  larch 
(or  on  Cape  May  of  Scotch  or  Corsican 
pine),  originally  of  not  less  than  3,700 
trees  to  the  acre,  on  poor,  worn-out,  or 
otherwise  agriculturally  worthless  land— 
1st  prize,  91,000;  2d  prize,  fOOO;  8d 
prize,  $400.  For  the  best  phintation  of 
the  same  size  of  American  white  ash,  not 
less  than  6,000  trees  to  the  acre— 1st 
prize,  fOOO;  2d  prize,  9400.  Competi- 
tors must  notify  the  secretary,  E.  N. 
Perkins,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  by  De- 
cember 1, 1876,  and  the  planting  must 
be  done  in  the  spring  of  1877.  A  pamph< 
let  has  been  published  with  special  direc- 
tions for  procuring,  planting,  and  caring 
for  the  trees,  and  a  Boston  gentleman  of- 
fers to  look  after  the  importation  of 
seedlings.  The  prizes  are  quite  fair  in 
value,  and  it  is  thought  the  trees  will 
amply  repay  in  themselves  the  cost  of 
raising  them. 


FIRST  USE  OF  CHLORCTB. 
The  field  near  Nottingham,  England, 
where  chlorine  was  first  applied  to  the 
bleaching  of  linens,  is  still  called  '*  Bed- 
lam," a  name  which  probably  indicates 
the  opinion  the  neighbors  had  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  the  experimenter.  His 
trials  were  made  in  1786,  only  eleven 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  element 
by  Scheele.  He  received  a  bottle  of 
chlorine  water  made  in  (Germany,  from  a 
friend  who  pointed  out  the  bleaching  the 
oork  had  suffered,  and  forthwith  began 
to  test  the  value  of  the  new  agent  in  the 
bleach  yard  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
White.  Tatters  were  his  first  results, 
for  the  chlorine,  being  used  in  too  strong 
solution,  destroyed  the  fabric,  but  he 
gradually  improved  his  methods.  The 
direct  use  of  the  gas  was,  however,  over- 
shadowed, by  Tennant*s  discovery  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  1798. 

DIFnCULTIES  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSER- 
VATION. 

Captain  Browne,  who  viewed  the 
transit  of  Venus  from  an  Egyptian  sta- 
tion, discusses  the  results  obtained  by 
different  astronomers  in  a  way  that  shows 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  this  kind  of 
work.  The  observations  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  observers  had 
noted  as  the  time  of  internal  contact  the 
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moment  at  which  a  aKadowy  ligament 
was  first  formed  between  the  limbs  of  the 
planet  and  the  sun.  In  the  second  class 
they  had  noted  the  moment  at  which  a 
hlack  ligament,  as  dark  or  nearly  as  dark 
as  the  planet*s  disc,  was  first  seen  be- 
tween the  limbs  of  the  planet  and  the 
sun.  The  third  class  had  waited  for 
what  he  termed  geometrical  contact,  or 
the  moment  when  the  discs  of  the  planet 
and  the  sun  appeared  to  have  a  conmion 
tangent 


SCHOOL  COMPETITIONS. 
The  question  of   offering   prizes  for 
competition  by  scholars  has  never  been 
definitely  decided  upon,  but  the  tendency 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  against  it.    The 
last  effort  to  ascertain  the  position  of  in- 
structors upon  it  was  made  in  a  circular 
sent  to  85  colleges  and  containing  the 
following  questions,  to  which  we  append 
the  answers  received:   1.   What  is  the 
money  value  of  all  the  prizes  that  may 
be  given  in  your  institution  in  a  single 
year  ?    2.  Do  the  majority  in  any  class 
strive  to  gain  the  prize  ?    (17  no,  2  yes.) 
8.  Whatever  the  number  at  the  begin- 
ning, how  much  does  that  number  dim- 
inish as  the  time  for  awarding  the  prize 
approaches  ?     (Most  colleges   report  a 
diminution.)    4.  Are  students  apt  to  neg- 
lect one  study  in  order  that  they  may 
gain  a  prize  in  another  ?  (11  yes,  7  no.) 
5.   Are  jealousies  and  animosities,  and 
charges  of  unfairness  and  injustice,  apt 
to  grow  out  of  these  contests  ?    (10  yes, 
8  no.)    6.  Do  those  who  win  the  prizes, 
as  a  rule,  afterward  distinguish  them- 
selves in  those  particular  departments  in 
which  their  prizes  were  won  ?    (10  no, 
5  yes.)  7.  Do  they  distinguish  themselves 
in  other   departments,   and   in  practi- 
cal  life,  above   the   majority  of   their 
fellows  ?  (11  no,  4  yes.)  8.  Weighing  all 
the  pros  and  cons,  would  you*  advise  the 
founding  of  prizes  in  schools  where  they 
do  not  exist  ?  (23  no,  6  yes.)  9.  Would  a 
general  statute,  authorizing  a  change  of 
the  John  Doe  medal  or  prize  endowment 
to  the  John  Doe  Library  endowment,  be 
desirable  ?    (8  yes,  1  no.) 

THE  ELECTBIC  UGHT. 

The  occasional  explosion  of  the  oxy- 

hydrogen  lights  which  are  now  so  much 

used  for  illumination  at  political  meet- 

ings>  in  front  of  theatres,  halls,  and  other 


places  where  crowds  are  expected  or  de- 
sired, should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
replacing  them  with  an  inexplosive  light 
of  equal  power.    Theoretically  the  elec- 
tric light  should  fulfil  the  conditions.' 
Practically  the  difficulties  of  managing 
and  producing  it  have  until  recently  been 
such  as  to  forbid  its  use.     Gramme's 
electrical  machine  paved  the  way  for  its 
more  convenient  employment;  and  now 
the  Messrs.  Siemens  have  constructed  a 
light  attached  to  a  portable  locomotive, 
in  which  the  danger  of  explosion  is  much 
less  than  when  the  high  pressure  of  gas 
reservoirs  is  employed.    Another  reason 
for  expecting  a  favorable  reception  for 
the  electric  light  is  that  it  fits  neatly  into 
the  modem  arrangements  of  hotels  and 
public  buildings.    Nearly  all  these  now 
have  steam  engines  which  run  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  night;  and  any  appa- 
ratus which  can  be  attached  to  these  mo- 
tors and  put  in  use  when  desired  must 
be  a  desideratum.     Hotels,  newspaper 
offices,  public  halls  can  provide  a  bril- 
liant illumination  at  will,  without  the 
cost  of  the  special  steam  apparatus.   The 
advantages  of  such  an  addition  to  these 
establishments  during  a  political  canvass 
are  obvious.    In  this  machine  electricity 
is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  closed 
electrical  circuit  between  the  poles  of  a 
stationary  magnet. 

A  soft  iron  core  is  fixed  on  a  shaft 
which  serves  as  a  spindle  to  a  thin  cylin- 
der of  German  silver,  on  which  an  insu- 
lated copper  is^  wound  lengthwise.  This 
is  the  generator,  and  is  placed  between 
two  rows  of  bars  lying  in  coils  of  insu- 
lated wire,  and  which  are  flanked  by  two 
horseshoe  magnets.  The  wires  of  the 
electro  magnets  are  connected  with  the 
wire  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the 
movement  of  the  latter  causes  a  power- 
ful current  in  the  former.  These  in  their 
turn  increase  the  current  in  the  cylinder 
coil.  But  though  the  cylinder  of  wire 
revolves  in  a  very  intense  magnetic  field, 
its  electric  intensity  cannot  increase  in- 
definitely unless  the  driving  power  is  also 
increased,  for  the  resdstance  to  rotation 
increases  with  the  current,  and  an  equi- 
librium is  soon  established.  Another 
fact  that  limits  the  obtainable  current  is 
the  development  of  heat  in  the  coils, 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  would 
destroy  their  insulation.  It  is  found 
that  with  an  electric  lamp  pla^i^  near 
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the  machine,  the  latter  cannot  be  run  for 
a  long  time  at  a  higher  rate  than  870  to 
880  revolutions.  At  this  speed  the  max- 
imum temperature  is  reached  in  about 
three  hours,  and  the  indicated  driving 
power  is  about  eight  horses.  This  gives 
a  light  equal,  without  reflector,  to  14,000 
normal  English  candles. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  electric  li^t 
have  been  one  after  another  improved 
during  a  few  years  past.  We  have  de- 
scribed in  this  miscellany  more  than 
one  device  for  overcoming  the  annoyance 
due  to  the  wearing  of  the  carbon  points 
between  which  the  electric  sparks  pass. 
What  arrangement  is  used  in  the  Sie- 
mens lamp  is  not  announced;  but  the 
lamp  is  said  to  regulate  itself  without 
cloctrwork.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  electric  light  has  a  greater  future  be- 
fore it  than  any  other  means  of  produc- 
ing powerful  illumination.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  use  it 
for  street  lighting,  ^m  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  the  resistances  so  as  to  have 
the  separate  lamps  equally  supplied. 
This  trouble  should  not  be  insurmount- 
able with  a  half-dozen  lights  placed  near 
together,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
great  squares  and  streets,  which  hotel- 
keepers  choose  for  their  stand,  should  not 
be  made  nearly  as  bright  at  midnight  as 
at  noonday,  and  without  great  expense. 


A  LONG  HUNT  SAID  TO  B^  ENDED. 

Genebal  Stoke,  the  American  officer 
in  command  of  the  Egyptian  army,  sent 
to  the  Boyal  Geographicjftl  Society  a  pa- 
per on  the  circumnavigation  of  Lake  Al- 
bert 'Nyanza,  by  M.  Qessi,  in  which  that 
gentleman  announces  that  the  lake  is  140 
miles  long  and  60  wide,  and  that  on  its 
eastern  side  there  is  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  lake.  This  stream  he  consid- 
ers to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Sir  B.  Alcock  thinks  this  discovery  sets  at 
lest  the  question  of  the  source  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  in  this  opinion  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
confirms  him.  If  the  theory  of  these 
gentlemen  proves  to  be  correct,  the  world 
may  congratulate  itself  on  the  dosing  of 
a  search  that  has  occupied  its  geogra- 
phers for  eighteen  hundred  years.  In 
fact  we  are  rapidly  discovering  by  per- 
sonal sight  and  presence  the  mysteries 
which  Herodotus  reported  from  hearsay. 
His  story  of  the  pigmies  has  been  proved 


to  have  a  foundation  in  truth,  though 
the  Akka  are  not  prematurely  aged, 
and  do  not  wear  the  long  beards  which 
his  little  men  were  said  to  possess. 
Meanwhile  that  we  unravel  these  puzzles 
of  the  past  we  are  steadily  adding  our 
own  share  to  the  stock  of  the  world's 
wonders.  For  instance.  Captain  Hay, 
who  has  been  traveUing  in  Akem,  in 
West  Africa,  says  that  the  cheek-bones 
of  the  men  tiiere  are  so  peculiarly  form- 
ed that  they  resemble  horns.  The  chief 
executioner  has  this  malformation  so 
strongly  developed  that  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  is  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Evidently  here  is  the  world's 
most  interesting  race.  Now  that  the 
naturalists  are  hunting  every  abnormal 
development  for  evidences  of  the  steps 
through  which  the  race  has  passed  in  its 
progress,  this  monstrous  form  of  hu- 
manity may  be  an  index  of  the  most  ex- 
act kind.  Just  at  this  time  Colonel  Gor- 
don, an  English  officer,  who  is  now  ex- 
ploring Africa,  sends  the  comforting 
news  that  the  interior  of  that  continent 
will  shortly  be  a  safe  place  both  for  mer- 
chants and  travellers.  We  may  there- 
fore have  a  trip  to  the  equator  made  as 
possible  in  that  country  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

BROOKS  OF  ANCIENT  TDfBS. 
Mb.  J.  F.  Blandt,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Bed  Bank  coal  mine  in  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania,  found  that  the 
work  of  the  miners  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  presence  of  what  the 
men  called  **  horsebacks."  These  were 
lines  of  indurated  mud  which  reached 
from  the  roof  ddwn  through  the  coal  to 
various  depths,  sometimes  cutting  off  the 
bed  entirely.  As  they  prevented  regular 
work,  he  determined  to  map  them  care- 
fully in  order  to  plan  a  method  of  ex- 
traction which  would  avoid  them.  In 
doing  so  he  discovered  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  beds  of  ancient  brooks 
which  had  gradually  fllled  up.  He  says : 
'<  The  mass  of  the  '  horseback '  is  of  in- 
durated mud,  reaching  about  half  way 
down  from  the  roof  to  the  floor—the  coal 
underneath  it  being  regularly  bedded. 
The  sides  show  an  interstratiflcation  of 
coal  aifd  earthy  material— the  layers  va- 
rying in  thickness  from  that  of  a  knife 
blade  to  half  an  inch.  Every  cross  sec- 
tion shows  more  or  less  the  same  fea- 
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tures,  though  in  some  this  interstratifioa-  tends  by  sickness  is  incapacity  to  labor, 
tion  occurs  only  on  the  one  side,  the  to  pursue  ordinary  avocations, 
other  side  being  an  abrupt  face  of  coaL  He  does  not  seem  to  have  much  confi- 
The  coal  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  dence  in  Dr.  Richardson's  favorite  idea 
'  horseback '  is  always  tender  and  small-  of  an  Euthanasian  or  painless  death  from 
fractured,  but  pure.  The  indurated  old  age.  He  says:  '*  There  is  a  death, 
mass  at  the  top  gradually  passes  into  no  doubt,  by  natural  old  age— a  death 
slate,  showing  that  the  stream  continued  perfectly  simple  and  sudden,  which  ear- 
to  exist  for  a  short  time  after  the  slate  ries  off  old  people  usually  at  night  and 
began  to  form.  As  we  approach  the  in  cold  weather;  thus  removing,  perhaps 
ends  of  the  branches  they  gradually  rise,  in  sleep,  persons  who  had  gone  to  bed 
disappearing  in  the  teof  of  the  coal  bed.  apparently  as  well  as  usuaL  No  single 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  ends  of  lesion  may  be  found  to  explain  this  death, 
these  branches  I  have  formed  the  opin-  although  no  organ  of  the  body  but  has 
ion  that  the  earthy  material  has  been  undergone  the  pathology  of  blocking  up 
brought  up  the  stream  by  a  tide,  and  not  and  wearing  out.  The  individual  even- 
downward  by  a  current.  This,  together  tually  dies  then  because  his  heart  ceases 
with  the  fact  that  the  branches  are  short  to  beat.  But  King  Death  thus  stepping 
and  tortuous,  shows  the  flat,  low  position  in  as  a  thief  in  the  night  is  a  very  rare' 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  coal  bed  was  event.  Old  persons  die  more  often  after 
formed."  These  facts,  in  his  opinion,  due  care  at  the  hands  of  their  medical 
point  to  a  more  rapid  deposition  of  coal  advisers  by  natural  pathological  process- 
than  is  generally  admitted  and  to  its  for-  es.  There  is  death  approached  by  the 
mation  above  water,  or  on  flats  which  bladder  road  under  the  ablest  surgical 
were  only  periodically  submerged.  He  charioteering.  There  is  death  approach- 
has  found  in  the  anthracite  region  **  dirt  ed  by  the  narrowed  pathway  of  the  de- 
faults," so  called,  which  he  considers  to  generate  and  obstructed  arteries,  by  par- 
be  the  remains  of  the  water  courses  of  alysis,  by  apoplexy,  by  peripheral  embol- 
the  coal  era.  They  are  formed  of  a  mix-  ism,  by  senile  gangrene.  Lastly,  and  in 
ture  of  earth  and  powdered  coaL  my   own  experience   most   frequently, 

death  is  approached  by  diarrhoea  in  sum- 

AYEBAGB  EXPBCTATIOK  OF  SICKNESS,  mer  and  broncho-pneumonia  in  winter; 

Dr.  BseiNALD  Southkt,  in  a  series  of  in  either  case  the  final  illness  is  short 

lectures  on  Individual  Hygiene,  made  the  enough— a  few  days  or  a  week  at  most, 

following  divisions  in  human  life  and  This   broncho-pneumonia   of  advanced 

gave  the  amount  of  sickness  which  on  years  is  clinically  very  important  for  you 

the  average  may  be  expected  at  certain  to  recognize.    When  some  old  person 

periods:  eighty  and  upward,  the  habitual  subject 

Affes,  of  bronchial  catarrh,  says  to  his  ordin- 

Babyhood ftom    birth  to  year  1  ary  attendant  one  morning  that  he  is 

SSSSii;;::::::::::;.;;.'^" *"  I  *"''"  J  tiwd,  and  wm  ue  in  bed,  a  thing  he  has 

Adolesoenoe "      u    "      91  never  done  before,  take  heed,  if  his  cheek 

Maturity "      21    *'      40  is  flushed,  his  eye  a  little  brighter  than 

^"^•Ag6 "      49    -      «  usual,  and  his  inclination  to  tolk  and  tell 

^^^ u     ^    u      Z  you  tales  of  his  chUdhood  greater  than 

usual— ^ware  toward  night  time  he  will 

BxpectatiorKifauknsst,  'babble  o*  green  fields,'  talk  of  those 

M20        yeart  calculate  on  4        days  yearly  long  since  dead  as  if  they  were  living 

I*  80  to  80        «*  •*     ^  or  6       |*  ^^^^  ought  to  come  home,  just  wander  in 

••60  •«  **9orio**  ^  mind  a  little,  but  be  easily  roused  to 

*'65  "  **Uori8      **  think  and  answer  correctly.    Watch  him 

|]*>  1  '^    W  ••  carefully;  he  is  near  that  haven  where  he 

M  J5  ^  ^   ^  ,*|  would  be,  where  he  shortly  will  be,  for 

his  tongue  is  dry,  and  he  has  an  eager 

Hippooiates  was  wise  enough  not  to  thirst,  and  he  is  drowsy,  but  sleeps  little, 

pretend  to  give  any  estimate  for  the  and  awake,  but  not  all,  and  he  has  short 

period  between  babyhood  and  maturity,  quick  breathing,  and  little  fits  of  cough- 

or  for  that  after  seventy,  and  all  he  in-  ing,  but  not  his  old,  long,  suffocating 
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coagh;  and  he  expectorates  but  little, 
and  that  little  with  difficulty:  the  end 
is  not  far  off,  and  jau.  had  better  inform 
his  relations  that  70a  recognize  the 
danger.  ** 

OBOOKES'S  RADIOMETER. 

Ik  "The  Gahuty"  for  January,  1875, 
we  described,  under  the  head  "Experi- 
ments with  Pith  Balls,"  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Prof.  Grookes,  in  which  a 
delicately  poised  arm  of  glass,  with  a 
pith  ball  on  each  end,  was  made  to  re- 
volve by  exposing  one  of  the  balls  to  the 
light  of  a  candle  or  the  sim.  The  appa- 
ratus has  been  modified,  and  the  phe- 
nomena developed  by  continued  study, 
until  they  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
profound  theories  in  the  elucidation  of 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  world  are  in- 
terested. The  new  instrument,  which  is 
known  as  Crookes's  radiometer,  consists 
of  four  arms  of  very  fine  glass  (glass 
thread)  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
needle  point  resting  in  a  glass  cup.  The 
arms  are  delicately  balanced,  and  on 
their  extremities  are  placed  thin  discs  of 
pith,  lampblaoked  on  one  side,  the  hlack. 
surfaces  all  facing  one  way.  This  is  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  as  perfectly  exhausted  as  mod- 
em science  can  accomplish  it.  When 
this  is  enclosed  in  a  box  lined  with  black 
velvet,  with  windows,  and  a  candle  held 
near  one  of  them,  the  arms  begin  to  re- 
volve, and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second  varies  with  the  distance  from 
the  candle.  The  rapidity  also  increases 
with  the  amount  of  light,  two  candles 
producing  twice  the  speed  of  one  candle. 
When  once  in  motion  the  radiometer 
will  continue  to  revolve  if  lifted  from 
the  box  and  brought  into  a  uniformly 
lighted  space.  Placed  in  full  sunshine, 
its  velocity,  says  Prol  Crookes,  "is  al- 
most incredible.  Nothing  is  visible  but 
'  an  undefined,  nebulous  ring,  which  be- 
comes at  times  almost  invisible.  The 
number  of  revolutions  per  second  cannot 
be  counted,  but  it  must  be  several  hun- 
dred, for  one  candle  will  make  it  spin 
round  forty  times  a  second."  The  action 
of  dark  heat,  as  from  boiling  water, 
brings  the  instrument  to  a  standstill  by 
repelling  the  surfaces  equally.  A  piece 
of  ice  produces  the  same  effect. 

With  this  curious  instrument  the  in- 
ventor has  accomplished  the  apparently 


chimerical  task  of  weighing  directly  the 
force  of  light  The  construction  of  the 
radiometer  for  this  purpose,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained,  are  described  by  Crookes 
as  follows: 

"A  light  beam,  having  two  square 
inches  of  pith  at  one  end,  is  balanced  on 
a  very  fine  fibre  of  glass  stretched  hori- 
zontally in  a  tube,  one  end  of  the  fibre 
being  connected  with  a  torsion  handle 
passing  through  the  tube,  and  indicating 
angular  movements  on  a  graduated  cir- 
cle. The  beam  is  cemented  to  the  tor- 
sion fibre,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in 
glass  and  connected  with  the  mercury 
pump  and  exhausted  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. A  weight  of  0.01  grain  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  pith 
or  removed  from  it  at  pleasure.  A  ray 
of  light  from  a  lamp  reflected  from  a 
mirror  in  the  centre  of  the  beam  to  a 
millimetre  scale  four  feet  off,  shows  the 
slightest  movement  When  the  reflect- 
ed ray  points  to  zero,  a  turn  of  the  tor- 
sion handle  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion will  raise  or  depress  the  pith  end  of 
the  beam,  and  thus  cause  the  index  ray 
to  travel  along  the  scale  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  If  a  small  weight  is  placed 
on  one  end  so  as  to  depress  it,  and  the 
torsion  handle  is  then  turned,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  glass  fibre  to  untwist  itself 
will  ultimately  balance  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  weight,  and  will  again 
bring  the  index  ray  to  zero.  It  was 
found  that  when  the  weight  of  the  1-100 
of  a  grain  was  placed  on  the  pith  surface, 
the  torsion  handle  had  to  be  turned 
twenty-seven  revolutions  and  858  deg.,  or 
10,078  deg.,  before  the  beam  became  hori-^ 
zontaL  The  downward  pressure  of  the 
1-100  of  a  grain  was  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  torsion  of  the  glass  thread 
when  twisted  through  10,073  deg. 

"The  author  next  ascertained  what 
was  the  smallest  amount  of  weight  which 
the  balance  would  indicate.  He  found 
that  1  deg.  of  torsion  gave  a  very  de- 
cided movement  of  the  index  ray  of  light, 
a  torsion  of  10,078  deg.  balancing  the 
1-100  of  a  grain,  while  10,074  deg.  over- 
balanced it  The  balance  will  therefore 
turn  to  the  09-100000000  of  a  grain. 

"  Divide  a  grain  weight  into  a  million 
parts,  plfce  one  of  them  on  the  pan  of 
the  balance,  and  the  beam  will  be  in- 
stantly depressed. 

"  Weighed  in  this  balancerthe  mechan- 
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ical  force  of  a  candle  twelve  inches  off 
was  found  to  be  0.000444  grain;  of  a 
candle  six  inches,  0.001772  grain.  At 
half  the  distance  t^e  weight  of  radiation 
should  be  four  times,  or  0.001776  gram; 
the  difference  between  theory  and  exper- 
iment being  only  four  millionths  of  a 
grain,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  indi- 
cations of  this  instrument,  like  those  of 
the  apparatus  previously  described  by  the 
author,  follow  rigidly  the  law  of  inverse 
squares.  An  examination  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  separate  observations 
and  the  mean,  shows  that  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  sensitiveness  of  his  bal- 
ance is  not  excessive,  and  that  in  practice 
it  will  safely  indicate  the  millionth  of  a 
grain. 

"One  observation  of  the  weight  of 
sunlight  is  given;  it  was  taken  on  De- 
cember 18;  but  the  sun  was  so  obscured 
by  thin  clouds  and  haze  that  it  was  only 
equal  to  10.2  candles  six  inches  off.  Cal- 
culating from  this  datum,  it  is  seen  that 
the  pressure  of  sunshine  is  2.8  tons  per 
square  mile." 

JUNE  WEATHER. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the 
monthly  report  of  General  Myer:  The 
principal  meteorological  features  of  the 
month  have  been :  first,  the  absence  of 
any  extensive  storm  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  severe  winds;  second,  the  unusu- 
ally heavy  rains  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States;  third,  the  unprecedented  high 
water  in  the  Upper  Missouri  river  and  in 
the  rivers  of  Oregon ;  fourth,  the  exten- 
sive occurrence  of  thunder  storms  and 
the  feeble  auroral  displays;  fifth,  the 
numerous  local  tornadoes. 

Bcuromeiric  Pressure, — ^The  history  of 
changes  in  pressure  during  the  month  is 
simply  a  record  of  succession  of  high 
pressures  in  Oregon  and  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  with  continued  attempts 
at  the  formation  of  areas  of  low  pressure 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  con- 
nection between  barometric  changes  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  those  on  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  has  not  been  so  ap- 
parent as  it  is  in  the  winter  months. 
The  heating  of  the  dry  air  over  the  west- 
em  plains,  and  the  consequent  inflow  of 
cold  air  from  all  sides,  both  from  the 
mountains  on  the  west  and  from  British 
America  on  the  northeast  and  the  Gulf 
States  on  the  southeast,  has  been  well 


marked.  The  areas  of  low  pressure  have 
been,  with  one  exception,  ill  defined  and 
not  very  permanent;  those  of  high  pres- 
sure have  at  no  time  passed  centrally 
over  our  territory,  but  have  made  them- 
selves felt  only  on  the  borders,  showing 
that  an  area  of  one  thousand  miles  square 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  elucida- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  heavy  rainfaU  upon  the  coasts  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  from  the 
11th  to  the  17th,  and  the  gales  a  short 
distance  off  the  coast,  which  were,  how- 
ever, scarcely  felt  at  the  Signal  Service 
stations,  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
barometric  depression,  so  far  as  yet  heard 
from. 
Temperaiure. — 

Maximum,  Minimum, 

AiizoDA 115  d^.    Ch^eEme........88  deg. 

Fort  Sully Ill    "       MtWashington.Sa    " 

North  Platte..  101    "       Ksmarok 88 

Dodge  City... 100    "       Pembina 84    " 

Norfolk 100    "       Dnluth 86    " 

Jacksonville..  99    "       Colorado  Sp*g8.. 87    " 

Hontgomeiy..  99    "       Marqaette 87   «• 

Savaimah 90    **      Denver 88    " 

Wilmington..  90    "       St  Paul 89    " 

MobOe 96    "       8antaF6 40    " 

Augusta 98    "      Alpena 40    " 

StMarka 96    "       Dubuque 41    ** 

Charleeton....  97    **       FbrtSnlly 41    ** 

Denver 07    "      New  Haven 4S   *♦ 

Memphis 97    '*       Salt  Lake  City... 4S   " 

Washington..  00    *•      New  London..... 48    " 

Boston 44    " 

Milwankee 44   •* 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  was 
70deg.  at  Fort  Sully,  and  the  smallest  at 
20  deg.  at  Indianola. 

Heavy  Rains, — On  the  8d  a  high 
wind  and  cloud  burst  near  Seneca  lake, 
N.  Y.,  covered  an  area  of  4  square  miles 
to  an  estimated  depth  of  2  feet  of  water; 
8th,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  8  in.  in  8 1-2  hours; 
12th  to  17th,  Lenoir  and  Asheville,  N.  C, 
over  6  in.;  18th,  Burlingame,  Ean.,  5 
in.  in  86  hours;  16th,  Gainesville,  Ga., 
and  for  100  miles  £•  and  S.,  causing 
damages  of  $1,000,000 and  loss  of  8  lives; 
16th  and  17,  Mt.  Solon,  Va.,  6  in. ;  17th, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  8.30  in.;  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  5.60  in. ;  Attaway  Hill,  N.  C,  2  in. 
in  80  minutes,  Lynchburg, Va.,  2.50  in. ; 
18th,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  2.85  in.;  28th  and 
2&th,  Ringgold,  Ohio,  8.25  in.;  20th, 
Baxter  Springs,  Ean.  (from  5  a.  m.,  28th, 
to  6  A.  X.,  29th),  4.50  in.;  Carbondale, 
m.,  488  in. 

Tornadoes, — On  the  7th  and  15th 
tornadoes  occurred  near  Dodge  City;  the 
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former  was  quite  severe;  28d,  Paris,  Ky. ; 
24th,  at  Portage,  Penn. ;  on  the  25th,  at 
8:45  p.  M.,  a  tornado  passed  just  east  of 
Lenoir,  N.  C,  where  seyeral  houses  were 
blown  down;  the  storm  passed  from 
N.W.toaE.  On  the  25th,  about  4  P.M., 
a  tornado  or  waterspout  passed  through 
Kingsbury,  Hartford,  and  Hebron,  K.  Y. ; 
the  width  of  the  storm  track  was  about 
200  yards,  its  duration  at  any  point  was 

17  or  18  minutes — heayy  hailstones  fell, 
of  which  15  per  cent,  were  one  inch  in 
diameter.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
preceding  storm,  a  more  yiolent  one 
passed  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  40 
or  50  miles  to  the  northward,  passing  in- 
to Vermont  near  Butland.  On  the  26th, 
near  Pueblo  and  Hard  Scrabble  caflon, 
CoL,  between  8  and  4  p.  m.,  a  very  severe 
storm  is  r^wrted,  having  a  track  about 
two  miles  wide ;  hailstones,  to  thedepth  of 

18  inches,  were  lying  <m  the  ground  next 
day ;  it  is  noted  that  clouds  had  been  col- 
lecting for  two  days  previously,  and  that 
shortly  before  the  storm  they  were  seen 
to  be  rising  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Pike's  *Pdak  in  huge  black  masses. 

V0rifieaH(m9.^The  published  "jMfob- 
abilities  "  were  verified  82.8  times  in  100. 
Twenty-four  cautionary  signals  were  dis- 
played, of  which  four  were  (ordered  too 
late,  five  were  not  justified,  and  nineteen 
were  reported  justified. 

Lightning.—kt  445  stations  1,844  ob- 
servations of  li^tning  or  thunder  were 
made.  Of  these  Iowa  had  111,  New 
York  110. 


KKTURN  OF  THI  GHALLERCOEB. 
Thb  Challenger  arrived  m  Sngkind 
May  27,  after  an  i^Menoe  of  three  years 
and  five  months,  during  whidi  she  sailed 
68,980  miles,  thus  making  the  longest 
voyage  for  purely  sdentifio  purposes  ever 
planned.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
given  notes  of  her  progress  and  discover- 
ies, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
a  full  recOTd,  prepared  by  Pr<rf.  Wyville 
Thomson,  will  be  published  in  October 
by  Macmillan  ft  Co.  of  London.  The 
vessel  established  862  observing  stations 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  At  all 
of  these  "  the  depth  has  been  ascertained 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and 
at  neariy  all  the  bottom  temperature  haa 
been  taken,  a  sample  of  the  bottom  wa- 
ter has  been  brought  up  for  physical  ex- 
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amination  and  chemical  analysis,  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  of  the  bottom  has  been 
procured,  and  tiie  trawl  or  dredge  has 
been  lowered  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  fauna.  At  most  of  these  stations  se- 
rial soundings  have  been  taken  with  spe- 
cially devised  instruments  to  ascertain 
by  the  determinations  of  intermediate 
temperatures  and  by  the  analysis  and 
physical  examination  of  samples  of  water 
from  intermediate  depths,  the  directions 
and  rate  of  movement  of  deep-sea  cur- 
rents." Though  the  tow  net  was  often 
used  on  the  surface  when  the  weather 
was  calm  and  hot,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  sea  animals  were  accustomed 
to  retire  to  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms, 
coming  up  again  in  the  cool  hours  of 
morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  at 
nig^t.  Very  great  additions  have  been' 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  minute  forms, 
such  as  Globigerina^  Orbulina,  Cocoos- 
pheres,  etc.  As  we  have  before  stated, 
the  lesser  depths  are  underlaid  by  a  bot- 
tom of  Globigerina  ooze,  while  at  greater 
(depths  a  red  day,  which  Prol  Thomson 
considers  to  be  the  residue  from  calcare- 
ous organisms  after  the  lime  had  been 
dissolved  out,  is  formed.  Between  these 
a  gray  ooze,  having  the  features  of  both 
and  evidently  a  transitional  stage,  waa 
found.  The  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween depth  and  character  of  bottom  is 
shown  by  the  section  between  TenerifTe 
and  Sombrero,  where  first  "80  miles  of 
volcanic  mud  and  sand  were  passed; 
then  some  850  miles  of  Globigerina  ooze ; 
next  about  1,050  miles  of  red  clay;  then 
again*  a  rising  ground  for  some  830  miles 
of  Globigerina  ooze,  a  valley  of  850  of 
red  clay ;  and  nearing  land  some  40  miles 
of  the  Globigerina  ooze."  The  greatest 
depth  was  reached  March  28,  1875,  in 
4,575  fathoms,  between  the  Admiralty 
Islands  and  Japan.  This  has  never  been 
exceeded  except  by  two  soundings  of  the 
United  States  steamship  Tuscarora,  which 
were  in  4,648  and  4,655  fathoms.  No- 
thing but  siliceous  shells  of  Badiolaria 
were  brought  up.  Thus  closes  the  most 
important  scientific  voyage  of  our  age 
The  ChalleDger  was  in  England  during 
the  progress  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  of 
scientific  instruments,  and  was  opened  to 
public  view  by  the  authorities. 

Thb  French  Government  has    made 
primary  instruction  ^^^*^pL'^^T/> 
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Black  is  likely  to  be  more  fashionable 
than  eyer,  for  the  newly  introdaoed  ya- 
nadium  aniline  black  is  of  fine  tone  and 
a  fast' color. 

The  almost  infusible  alkaline  earths, 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  are  partially 
Tolatilizable  when  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  carbon  crucible  with  metallic  alomi- 
nnm. 

PsoF.  HuxLET  in  his  yisit  to  this 
country  will  deliyer  the  opening  address 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more this  month.  He  wUl  also  deliyer 
three  lectures  during  his  stay. 

A  FINE  new  species  of  wild  sheep  has 
been  found  in  eastern  Mongolia,  and  a 
specimen  sent  to  Berlin.  It  has  long 
hairs  on  its  chest,  for  which  reason  Dr. 
Peters  proposes  to  call  it  wiajubaia. 

Dr.  Abslbs  of  Carlsbad  concludes 
that  the  blood  has  no  sacchariflc  power. 
He  foimd  that  a  solution  of  glycogen  in- 
jected into  the  droulation  produces  no 
greater  secretion  of  sugar  than  does  pure 
water. 

Thb  seyerity  of  the  summer  weather 
on  this  continent  has  its  parallel  in 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  dryness 
in  Algeria  has  been  so  great  that  fears  of 
a  famine  are  entertained.  Australia  has 
also  had  an  extraordinary  drought 


In  1875  the  United  States  had  hi  ope- 
ration 74,658  miles  of  railroad,  costing 
$4,658,208,680  and  eammg  $408,828,708 
a  year.  They  transported  that  year  oyer 
200,000,000  tons,  and  passengers  number- 
ing more  than  fiye  times  the  population 
of  the  country. 

DxTMAs  recommends  the  sulpho-carbon- 
ate  of  potassium  as  a  poison  for  the 
Phylloxera.  It  is  the  only  substance 
which  destroys  the  insect  on  the  roots 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  nourish- 
ment to  the  yine.  About  twenty  tons  of 
it  have  been  tried. 

Webeb  has  discovered  a  new  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  oxygen  containing 
57.12  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  therefore 
haying  a  formula  of  S9  Os.    Its  name  is 


dithionio  oxide.  It  forms  a  dark  blue 
liquid  decomposing  at  15  deg.  0.,  and 
solidifying  below  that  temperature. 

Mr.  Faiblet,  an  Bngllsh  chemist, 
finds  that  acid  solutions  of  hydrogen  pe- 
roxide readily  and  quickly  dissoWe  fine- 
ly divided  silver,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
gold  and  platinum.  At  present  the 
preparation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  a 
costly  operation;  but  if  a  cheap  and 
available  method  for  making  it  can  be 
found,  these  reactions  may  find  advan- 
tageous use  in  metallurgy  and  silver^ 
smith's  work. 

Ie  Bedford  County,  Pennsylyania, 
near  the  New  York  line,  is  a  district 
which,  six  months  f^,  was  isolated  from 
the  business  world,  but  is  now  connected 
with  it  by  a  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
over  which  a  well  patronized  traffic 
passes.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  the  district. 
By  the  first  of  May  fifty  wells  were  in 
operation,  pumping  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  barrels  daily.  Pipe  lines  are 
laid,  and  a  valuable  productive  industry 
is  begun. 

The  much-lauded  California  Boap  mhie 
is  situated  five  miles  from  Ventura,  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name.  A  Mr. 
Hubbard,  while  prospecting  for  coal,  saw 
a  piece  of  rock  fall  into  the  water  and 
dissolve.  Attracted  by  this,  he  tested  a 
portion  and  found  it  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  soap  in  ordinary  family  work.  Amino 
was  opened  in  the  rock,  which  is  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  is  exposed  for 
a  length  of  two  thousand  feet.  It  is  en- 
closed in  layers  of  hard  slate.  The  re- 
gion is  volcanic,  and  the  so-called  soap 
is  probably  a  fuller's  earth,  formed  by 
metamorphic  action  from  one  of  the 
ieldspathio  rocks. 

Wood  pavements  have  a  better  name 
for  durability  in  London  than  in  this 
country.  The  city  engineer  reports  that 
after  being  treated  with  asphalt,  which  ' 
keeps  out  the  surface  water,  wood  is  one 
of  the  most  durable  pavements.  It  is  - 
cheaply  laid,  noiseless,  smooth,  and  elas- 
tic. Before  a  horse  falls  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  travel  on  granite  182  miles,  on 
asphalt  191  miles,  on  wood  44(  miles. 
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Thb  conflict  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, or  we  should  rather  say  the  defen- 
sive attacks  of  the  theologians  upon  the 
scientific  investigators,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  intellectu- 
al controveray  of  the  day.  For  a  time 
science  had  it  all  its  own  way,  or  pretty 
much  so.  The  theologians  of  course  de- 
nouncedt  and  warned,  and  proscribed; 
but  they  did  not  argue  much,  and  the 
impressive  character  of  the  new  theories, 
the  array  of  facts  upon  which  they  rest- 
ed, the  evident  patient  inquiry  of  the 
theorists,  and  their  modesty  and  reserve 
in  the  assertion  of  their  conclusions,  all 
impressed  the  public  mind  very  deeply, 
and  theology  was  regarded  as  silent  of 
necessity  before  the  logic  of  facts.  But 
this  attitude  has  been  changing  for  some 
time  past;  and  at  present  the  battle 
seems  to  be  far  more  stoutly  waged  by 
the  maintainors  of  revealed  religion  and 
of  theological  dogma  than  by  their  ad- 
versaries. We  do  not  refer  to  those 
writers  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  old 
religious  notions  with  the  new  modes  of 
thought,  and  who  find  their  highest  rep- 
resentative in  the  dainty  epicoenism  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  his  absurd  and 
ridiculous  "power  not  ourselves  which 
maketh  for  righteousness,"  but  to  those 
who  boldly  utter  the  old  creeds  with 
the  old  faith  in  them.  Among  these  are 
the  writers  of  two  books  before  us,  the 
first  of  which,  by  St.  George  Mivart,  is  a 
direct  attack  upon  Darwin  and  Spencer 
and  Huxley,  and  the  whole  school  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives.* 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  person  of 
some  distinction.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society;  he  is  a  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology at  University  CJollege,  Kensington; 
he  is  known  as  an  able  and  highly  culti- 
vated man  and  a  naturalist  of  no  me&n 
acquirements.  His  position  is  such  that 
what  he  says  will  be  heard  with  respect. 
It  will  not,  however,  awaken  any  sudden 
or  profound  interest,  for  he  is  not  known 

and  MaUer.^^   By  St.  Gioboi  Mivabt,  Ph.  D., 
F.R.8.   Uino,p^46«.   New  York:  D.Appleton 


as  an  original  investigator;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  drift  of  all  that  he  may 
say  is  well  known  beforehand,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  leading  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  and  therefore  a  man  who  can 
take  up  the  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects as  these  only  with  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. And  the  book  is  in  its  method 
and  its  spirit  just  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  man.  He  assumes  in 
fact,  if  not  in  words,  that  a  certain  view 
of  tiie  teachings  of  nature  and  of  relig- 
ious truth  which  is  held  by  St  George 
Mivart  is  right,  and  that  the  inferences 
of  Darwin  and  Spencer  from  the  facts 
which  they  have  observed  are  wrong; 
and  he  thereupon  sets  himself  to  work  to 
sustain  his  assumption.  In  doing  this 
he  displays  no  little  ingenuity,  ability, 
and  learning.  Like  most  writers  who 
deal  with  such  subjects,  he  wanders 
away  on  the  slightest  provocation  into 
the  weary  waste  of  metaphysics.  Cog^ 
nition,  consciousness,  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge, the  me  and  the  not  me,  the  know- 
able  and  the  like,  occupy  his  attention  at 
first — in  fact,  through  his  first  three 
chapters,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
settling  such  preliminaries  with  his  ad- 
versaries. Thus  Mr.  Spencer,  having  di- 
vided unbelievable  propositions  into  two 
classes— first,  the  simply  unbelievable  or 
incredible;  second,  the  inconceivable — 
giving  as  an  example  of  the  first  the  as- 
sertion that  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  from 
England  to  America;  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, that  one  side  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
sides — our  author  sets  forth  that 
these  are  in  fact  not  one,  but  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  unimaginable  proposi- 
tions, and  that  it  is  the  second  of  these 
(ignored  by  him,  Spencer)  which  alone 
compels  the  mind  to  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional, universal,  and  necessary  assent  to 
their  contradictories,  because  their  con- 
tradictories are  seen  to  be  absolutely,  un- 
conditionally, and  necessarily  true.  Then 
he  asserts  that  there  are  altogether  four 
kinds  of  propositions  in  consciousness: 
"1.  Those  which  can  be  both  imagined 
and  believed;  2.  Those  which  can  be  im- 
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agined,  but  cannot  be  believed;  3.  Those 
whioh  cannot  be  imagined,  but  can  be  be- 
lieved; 4  Those  which  cannot  be  imag- 
ined and  are  not  believed,  because  tiiey 
are  positively  known  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  ";  and  then  he  sets  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween things  which  may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  be  believed,  and  those  which  can 
neither  be  imagined  nor  believed.  A 
good  intellectual  exercise  this,  and  such 
as  most  undergraduates  go  through  in 
some  part  of  their  college  course.  But  of 
what  need  are  such  subtleties  to  us  who 
come,  summoned  by  St.  €^rge  Mivart, 
to  receive  lessons  from  nature  ?  Would 
hot  dose  observation  of  nature,  sound 
reasoning,  and  common  sense  answer  all 
the  purpose?  We  touch  solid  ground 
first  in  the  chapter  on  language,  in  which 
it  is  maintained  that  rational  language 
is  a  bond  of  connection  between  the 
mental  and  material  worlds  which  is  ab- 
solutely peculiar  to  man.  This  conclu- 
sion will  be  so  generally  received  with 
assent  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
either  for  author  or  reader  that  it  should 
have  been  elaborated.  Language  is  one 
of  the  great  distinguishing  traits  of  man ; 
although  the  existence  of  intelligent  deaf 
mutes  from  birth  shows  that  thought 
can  exist  without  language.  The  fact 
then  that  brutes  cannot  speak  is  not  in 
itself  proof  that  they  are  without  in- 
tellect or  incapable  of  reasoning.  Nor 
will  there  be  much  inclination  to 
dispute  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
chapter,  that  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  and  of  our  own  power  of 
choice  and  consequent  responsibility 
are  universaUy  diffused  among  mankind, 
and  constitute  an  absolute  character  sep- 
arating man  from  all  other  animals. 
But  when  in  the  two  following  chapters 
Mr.  Mivart  maintains  that  the  anatomi- 
cal resemblances  which  man's  frame  ex- 
hibits to  those  of  brutes  in  no  way  inval- 
idate the  argument  drawn  from  the  study 
of  mind— that  his  origin,  like  his  nature, 
is  peculiar  and  distinct — and  that  the 
highest  physical  powers  of  brutes  (ani- 
mals, he  calls  them;  but  man  is  an  ani- 
mal, and  he  often  correctly  calls  him  so) 
resemble  the  lower  physical  faculties  of 
man,  the  brute  being  devoid  of  reason, 
and  instinct  being  a  peculiar  function  of 
the  material  organism,  automatic  and 
blind— when  he  seeks  to  maintain  this  by 


a  sort  of  carping  criticism,  he  will  meet 
with  many  strong  opponents.  For  these 
are  the  very  points  at  issue;  and  they 
are  to  be  settled  only  in  two  ways— either 
by  blind  faith  in  the  old  creeds,  or  by 
the  continuance,  through  generations 
perhaps  of  patient  observation  and  cau- 
tious deduction  by  original  investigators, 
among  whom  St.  George  Mivart  is  not. 
And  in  his  very  conclusions  there  is  a 
fatal  inconsistency.  For  if  the  psychical 
powers  of  brutes  resemble  the  lower  psy- 
chical faculties  of  man,  here  is  a  connec- 
tion and  just  that  relation  which  suits 
the  theory  of  development.  To  make 
his  point,  Mivart  should  have  maintained 
and  established  that  even  between  the 
highest  brute  and  the  lowest  human  psy- 
chical power  there  fe  no  resemblance 
vdiatever.  We  indicate  these  points 
merely  as  failures  and  fallacies  in  Mi- 
vart *s  method,  if  it  may  be  called  a  meth- 
od; for  as  to  tiie  development  of  man 
from  brute  we-^hat  is,  the  present  writ- 
er—have no  faith  in  it  whatever.  A  man 
cannot  know  except  by  proof,  or  by  what 
we  call  ocular  demonstration,  anything 
outside  himself;  but  one  of  the  things 
that  every  man  knows  as  to  himself  is 
that  there  is  between  him  and  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded  of  his  species  a  sym- 
pathy and  community  which  is  totally 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  exists 
between  him  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  faithful  of  brutes.  The  impassable 
barrier  between  the  brute  and  the  man  is 
something  which  every  man  knows  for 
himself,  just  as  be  knows  the  fact  of  his 
own  individual  existence.  A  bold  asser- 
tion of  faith  founded  upon  this  con- 
sciousness would  be  worth  ten  times 
over  Mr.  Mivart*s  logical  fencing  and 
foining.  To  maintain  the  position 
which  he  assumes,  our  author  is  obliged 
to  insist  upon  the  old  belief  that  man  is 
a  degenerate  animal,  and  that  all  our 
progress,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically,  is  merely  a  slow  return  to  the 
pristine,  high  condition  of  the  race. 
This  even  the  most  of  those  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  develgpment 
will  reject  without  hesitation.  There 
are  few  facts  in  man's  history  more  clear- 
ly capable  of  proof  than  that  from  our 
first  aoquaintance  with  the  race,  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  period,  it  has  im- 
proved. The  race  as  a  whole  is  larger, 
stronjjer,  and  healthier,  as  welUas  more 
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Intelligent  and  noially  better,  now  than 
it  ever  was  before,  aeearding  to  aU  evi- 
deneej  and  it  is  with  evidenoe  and  not 
with  reTelation  thiMi  MiTart  is  dealing. 
With  the  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  sexual  selection  our  author  deals 
more  successfullj.  And  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, eyen  if  it  should  prove  that  those 
theories  are  well  founded.  For  they  are 
yet  unperfected;  they  are  new ;  they 
have  not  yet  been  placed,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  favor  tiiem,  on  a 
sufficiently  extended  basia  of  observa- 
tion; they  are  not  even  logically  com- 
pact; the  discovery  of  new  facts,  or  the 
yet  unsuspected  explanation  of  the  facts 
already  known,  may  subvert  them.  It  is 
not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  that  Mivart 
is  able  to  show  that  there  are  facts  which 
they  do  not  explain,  and  othora  the 
leaning  of  which  is  strongly  against 
them.  Mr.  Mivart*s  book  is  charaot^p- 
ized  by  strong  and  almost  reckless  asser- 
tion, by  subtle  perversion,  and  by  a  very 
considerable  dialectical  skill  rather  than 
by  honest  inquiry  for  the  truth.  He  en- 
ters the  field  as  a  partisan  of  the  old,  the 
oldest  creed  and  theology— that  which 
ts  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Eomish  church.  He  reasons  like  a  Ro- 
manist and  a  Jesuit.  One  Idling  is  re- 
markable, however,  in  this  Romanist's 
book— that  he  recognizes,  or  seems  to 
recognize,  the  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment and  the  subjection  of  belief  to  rea- 
son. He  says  specifically,  ''When  any 
man  has  become  a  victim  to  doubt,  he 
has  no  rational  choice,  as  he  has  no  duty, 
but  to  reason  out  his  doubts  to  the  end; 
to  seek  to  escape  them  by  diverting  his 
attention,  or  to  obscure  Uiem  by  calling 
up  a  cloud  of  emotion,  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  blameworthy. "  To  this  profes- 
sion of  a  submission  to  reason  has  even 
one  of  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  minds 
of  England  been  compelled  by  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  free  thought. 
—A  like  concession  is  made  by  Mr. 
John  Bascom,  the  author  of  the  second 
book  to  which  we  referred  above.*  Mr. 
Bascom  is  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Principles  of  Psychology  "  and  of  the 
*<  Philosophy  of  English  Literature^" 
two  books  excellent  of  their  kind,  the 
latter  being  a  very  thorough  and  appre- 

•«M  PMIoto/^y<^BMffk>n,  or  m  SaOonal 
OronndaqfStdffiouiBdi^,'^  BjJohkBabooii. 
18mo,pp.6W.   NewYoEk:  O.P.PiilDAm*ii8ona. 


dative  examination  of  the  principal  Sng^ 
Ush  authors  in  regard  to  the  informing 
spirit  of  their  writings  and  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  the  period  in 
which  tiiey  were  produced.  It  is  per- 
vaded radier  too  much  by  a  tone  of 
moralizing  which  somewhat  obscures  and 
depreciates  its  critical  judgments.  We 
feel  that  we  are  looking  not  through  a 
.  colorless  medium,  but  through  one  tinged 
by  the  author's  religious  sentiment.  The 
character  of  the  latter  is  fully  developed 
in  the  volume  before  us»  Mr*  Baseom^s 
religious  views  are  entirely  satisfactory 
to  himself,  and  will  be  so  to  a  very  large 
audience  of  intelligent  and  estimable 
people;  but  his  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  very  queer  sort  of  religion  only  a 
generation  ago.  He  believes  in  a  reli- 
gion which  is  the  product  of  reason — trea- 
son as  he  understands  it.  Not  only  so; 
he  believes  in  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  individual  judgment;  something 
which  is  entirely  consistent  4with  piety, 
but  which  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
religicm,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  a 
creed  and  certain  theological  dogmas 
which  are  a  common  bond  between  those 
who  are  of  the  same  religion.  But  Mr. 
Bascom  says  that ''  freedom  of  handling 
and  use,  even  of  revelation,  belongs  to 
man,  because  only  thus  can  individual 
life  be  maintained."  He  protests  agiunst 
submission  to  the  authority  of  church,  or 
synod,  or  theological  teacher.  ''Cal- 
vin," he  says,  "may  think  freely  and 
reason  logicidly  for  himself.  Herein  he 
adopts  our  principle.  But  when  he  sets 
up  his  results,  or  others  set  them  up  after 
him,  as  in  any  way  the  limits  of  thought, 
he  and  they  violate  the  very  principle, 
the  very  liberty  by  which  eveiy  good 
contained  in  his  dogma  was  reached,  the 
only  principle  by  which  it  can  be  re- 
tained." This  seems  to  be  sound ;  but  it 
is  rationalism,  not  religion— at  any  rate 
religion  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  But 
even  here  there  is  a  strange  exception. 
We  are  told  that  Calvin  may  reason  lo- 
gically for  himself.  Is  th^e  then  a  logic 
for  every  man,  to  which  no  other  man  is 
bound  to  submit  ?  Here  again  there  is  a 
new  sense  implied  in  a  word.  According 
to  all  definitions  of  logic  hiUierto  ac- 
cepted, its  legitimate  oonclusiims  are 
compulsory  upon  all  men.  If  Calvin's 
tenets  are  logically  deduced  from  revela- 
tion, there  is  no  setting  them  aside  with- 
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out  denying  his  premises— that  is,  reyela- 
tion.  But  as  to  reyelation  itself,  Mr. 
Basoom  sajs:  "We  may  appeal  to  the 
Bible,  but  our  appeal  will  surely  miscar- 
ry if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  right 
of  interpretation,'  of  the  wisest  and  most 
oomprehensiye  rendering — ^if  reason  is  not 
to  have  its  largest  way  in  it."  It  is  not 
surprising,  it  is  ineyitable^  that  he  should 
add  that  if  this  is  not  the  case,  '*our  alle-  - 
giance  to  the  Bible  will  be  our  allegiance 
to  the  exegete  who  has  expounded  it  for 
OS,  the  theologian  who  has  formulated  it 
in  dogma."  But  according  to  this  view 
there  will  be  as  many  religions  in  the 
world  as  there  are  men.  And  what  are 
they  to  do  for  a  religion  who  are  not  ca- 
pable of  inquiry  and  of  private  interpre- 
tation ?  How  few  comparatively  are  so 
capable  I  Men  in  general  must  submit  to 
authority  in  religion  if  they  will  have  a 
religion  at  alL  And  yet  Mr.  Bascom  says, 
and  we  shall  not  undertake  to  deny  his 
assertion,  ttiat  ''if  authority  is  in  any 
way  to  be  admitted,  then  Catholicism  has 
an  incalculable  advant^e,  stretching 
broadly  over  every  Christian  century  and 
in  solid  continuity  through  them  alL" 
It  is,  however,  the  philosophy  of  such  a 
religion  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth, 
and  he  does  his  work  with  remarkable 
ability,  with  clearness,  with  candor,  and 
with  charity.  He  is  highly  metaphysical, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  very  indepen- 
dent; but  he  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
free  thinking  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  He  believes  everything;  he  shirks 
nothing.  He  accepts  even  miracles— as' 
we  understand  him,  all  the  miracles 
that  are  recorded  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  He,  to 
use  a  slang  phrase,  "faces  the  music," 
and  frankly  admits  that  we  must  accept 
the  miracles  or  abandon  the  old  theology 
and  its  coemical  teachings,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  materialistic  deductions 
of  science.  Into  his  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion we  cannot  follow  him.  To  do  so 
would  require  a  long  article.  But  we 
can  heartily  recommend  his  book  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  great  and 
grave  subject  which  he  treats  with  signal 
ability  from  his  point  of  view.  We  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  however,  that  much  of 
this  concern  about  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, and  about  the  effect  of  the  teach- 
ings of  science  upon  religion,  is  superflu- 
ous.   In  regard  to  the  latter,  in  particu- 


lar, may  we  not  rest  in  quiet,  and  let  sci- 
ence go  on,  as  it  surely  will,  and  discov- 
er its  facts  and  draw  its  inf ^r^ioes,  with-  ' 
out  alarm  ?  We  majr  be  sure  that  sci- 
ence, natural  or  social,  will  not  find,  as 
it  has  not  yet  found,  anything  in  nature 
or  in  man  to  subvert  the  teachings  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  of  the  Sermon 
in  the  Mount.  They  have  a  hold  in 
man's  moral  sense  which  is  not  to  be 
loosened  by  science  or  by  scepticism, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  strengthened 
by  the  subtlea(t  reasoning  of  philosophy. 
^Ever  since  Professor  Tyndali's  fam- 
ous proposal  of  the  prayer  gauge,  there 
has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  "orthodox"  in  religion  to  sus- 
tain by  all  possible  means  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  religious  practices.  For  re- 
ligion begins  in  prayer.  Dr.  Mell  has 
written  an  essay  which  presents  the  or- 
thodox view  of  the  subject  with  much 
cogency  and  attractiveness.*  His  strong 
point  is  that  all "  effectual  fervent "  pray- 
er is  put  into  the  heart  of  the  petitioner 
by  Divine  Grace,  and  that  thus  prayer  is 
a  direct  means  of  communication  between 

the  human  and  the  Divine  nature. 

To  know  what  is  really  the  appreciation 
by  the  best  Jewish  minds  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  certainly  a  point  of  great  interest  to 
all  Christians;  and  of  this  we  are  told 
by  Babbi  Schlesinger  of  Albany  in  a  little 
book,f  of  which  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  learned  and  written  in  a 
calm  and  charitable  spirit.  There  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion  prevalent  that 
Jews  regard  Christ  as  a  scheming  impos- 
tor, and  hold  him  in  abhorrence.  Babbi 
Schlesinger's  book  will  do  away  any  such 
impression  from  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
His  view— not  peculiar  to  himself— is 
that  Christ  was  a  good  Jew;  an  enthusi- 
ast who  believed  himself  the  promised 
Messias;  and  one  who  had  no  thought  of 

establishing  a  new  religion. ^Mr.  Spur- 

geon  has  done  a  good  work,  and  one 
which  would  hardly  be  expected  of  him 
by  those  who  have  regarded  him  only  as 
a  sensational  preacher.  •  He  has  publish- 
ed what  is  really  a  catalogue  raiamninU 

•  **Ths  DodMn$  <^  Pnsyer:  Ut  UUtU^:  and 
iU  MaOon  to  Providence,*'  By  P.  H.  Hsu., 
B.  B.,  L.L.  D.  ISino,  pp.  78.  New  Tozk :  Shel- 
don ft  Co. 

f*'TheHMofioalJetw<^iragareih.**  BylL 
ScHLBsiNOBR,  Ph.  D.  iemo,pp.98.  NewYoEk: 
Chides  P.  Somerby. 
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of  Biblical  commetttarj.*  His  views  of 
Scripture  commentary  are  full  of  com- 
mon sense;  and  his  characterizations  of 
the  various  ooounentators  show  careful 
study  and  fine  appreciation.  The  book 
will  be  f oimd  very  useful  by  all  students 
of  the  Bible,  and  it  will  raise  its  author 
in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  religious 
public. ^The  Bev.  John  Hall  was  ask- 
ed by  Mr.  Elie  Charlier  to  address  his 
pupils  from  time  to  time,  which  he  did; 
and  Mr.  Charlier  had  a  stenographer 
concealed,  who  took  down  the  speaker's 
words.  These  surreptitious  stenographic 
reports,  revised  by  the  author,  have  been 
published  in  a  little  volume,  f  I^  <^^' 
tains  nothing  very  remarkable,  perhaps 
nothing  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant 
the  addition  of  another  book  to  the  num- 
bers which  have  preceded  it.  But  it  is 
full  of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  sympa- 
thy, and  good  morals. ^Everything  is 

mad|  a  science  nowadays,  and  here  we 
have  a  Science  of  Ethics,  t  Mr.  Day 
has  treated  his  subject  systematically, 
and  has  ticketed  off  our  duties  and  pi- 
geon-holed them  so  that  we  can  refer  to 
them  easily  when  we  are  in  doubt.  We 
mean  no  sarcasm.  The  book  is  sound 
and  good,  and  will  benefit  many  readers. 
But  it  does  seem  somewhat  strange  to 

see  morality  reduced  to  a  science. 

Dr.  Hammond  has  written  a  book  at 
which  we  were  about  to  express  surprise, 
implying  almost  a  reproach;  for  it  is 
upon  spiritualism  ;§  and  it  seemed  to  us 
almost  shameful  that  a  physician  of  his 
standing  and  ability  should  waste  enough 
of  his  time  to  produce  a  large  and  close- 
ly printed  volume  upon  such  a  subject. 
But  just  after  the  book  was  laid  upon 
our  table  the  disclos^res  in  the  case  of 

*  **  OommeiUUiQ  and  OommentarUt,  Lectmes 
addressed  to  the  Students  of  the  Pastor's  College, 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  With  a  List  of  the 
best  Biblical  Ckmimentarles  and  Expositions.  Al- 
so a  Lecture  on  Bcoentrio  Preachers,  with  a  Com- 
plete list  of  all  Spoigeon's  Sermons,  with  the 
Scripture  Texts  Used."  Bj  C.  H.  Sfubobon, 
President.  12mo,  pp.  894.  New  Toik :  Sheldon 
ACo. 

t  "FamUlar  TaOa  to  B0y».**  By  the  Ber. 
John  Hall,  D.  D.  Iflmo,  pp.  06.  Nfw  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  A  Co. 

fTh48eUnc$<^mMe»,  An  BOementarj  Sys- 
tem of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Morality.'* 
Utano,  pp.  829.    New  Tork :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

\*'aplrUmMimimdAmid  CkKiuei  and  Condi- 
tkmfqfNerfftmBlkrangement.''  ByWnxiAxA. 
Haxmomd,  M.  D.  ew^pp.  8W.  New  York ;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


the  man  Flint  were  made,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  he  received  letters 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  yearly, 
containing  two  dollars  each  as  his  fee 
for  putting  the  writers  in  communication 
with  the  spuits  of  the  dead.  We  then 
perceived  the  significance  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's dedication,  *'  To  all,  few  though 
they  be,  who  are  free  from  superstition." 
Whatever  Dr.  Hammond  writes  is  inter- 
esting, and,  at  least  to  laymen,  in- 
structive. He  has  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritualism  thoroughly,  and 
he  treats  it  not  with  denunciation,  but 
in  the  calm  scientific  spirit  of  a  phys- 
iologist. He  shows  that  it  is  all  either 
imposture  or  self-deception,  the  latter 
phase  of  it  being  due  to  some  form  of 
hysteria.  Besides  its  exposures,  Dr. 
Hammond's  book  is  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation which  it  gives  in  regard  to  this 
peculiar  class  of  diseases,  and  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  by  its  narratives  of 
peculiar  and  striking  cures  of  hysterical 

"possession." President  White   has 

certainly  extended  the  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  church's  anti^msm  to 
the  development  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  his  notes  are  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  But  in  other  respects  we 
think  he  has  done  himself  no  credit 
in  this  publication.*  Originally  written 
as  a  lecture,  its  style  is  too  aggressive 
and  heated  for  a  proper  remonstrance 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  church. 
In  spite  of  an  explicit  avowal  of  such  in- 
tention, the  scientific  errors  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  are  held  up  to  a  ridicule 
which  it  is  safe  to  say  the  ignorance  of 
past  ages  never  deserves.  Whatever  we 
may  say  of  bigotry  in  the  present  age, 
when  the  aocumulation  of  recorded  facts 
in  nature  is  so  immense  as  to  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  be- 
coming to  sneer  at  its  follies  in  times 
when  they  were  regarded  as  wisdom  by 
all  except  the  chosen  two  or  three  in  each 
generation.  The  steps  which  marked  the 
opposition  to  science  are  mere  sociologi- 
cal facts,  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
grow  hot  over  them  than  we  have  over 
the  rudeness  of  stone  weapons.  The 
bearing  of  the  church  toward  science  has 
always  been  of  a  piece  with  its  attitude 

*"Th$  Woffan  qf  iSbtotM.**  By  Ain>B>w 
BiOKaoii  Wann,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Cornell 
UniTerBity.    New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 
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toward  all  forms  of  individual  freedom. 
Literature,  industry,  and  govemment 
hare  equally  shared  in  its  aggressions; 
and  science  has  no  especial  reason  to 
complain.  Compared  with  some  other 
branches  of  humanitarian  progress,  it 
received  respect  and  support  at  an  earlj 
period,  and  it  made  rapid  advances  when 
a  large  part  of  society  was  still  forced  to 
submit  to  debasing  customs,  and  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance.  Many 
of  Mr.  White's  expressions  will  hardly 
receive,  nor  do  they  merit,  support.  For 
instance,  the  assertion  that  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa  ''is  more  truly  consecrated  by 
the  remembrance  of  GaUleo^s  observation 
of  the  lamp  swinging  before  its  altar 
than  by  all  the  church  services  of  a  thou- 
sand years,*'  is  not  true,  whether  we  look 
at  it  from  the  religious  or  scientiflc  point 
of  view. 


It  is  surprising  that  so  discursive  a 
work  as  Dr.  Greeners  ''Problems  of 
Health  "*  should  reach  a  second  edition. 
Usually  conciseness  and  direct  speaking 
are  demanded  in  books  on  medical  sub> 
jects,  and  physicians  are  for  the  most 
part  very  concise  writers.  But  this  au- 
thor is  quite  the  reverse.  His  book 
needs  condensation  to  bring  the  many 
clever  and  decided  opinions  it  contains 
into  proper  prominence.  He  ridicules 
the  common  belief  that  children  (infants) 
are  "oyerlaid"  by  their  parents,  and 
says  that ' '  the  idea  that  any  person  could 
He  for  a  mommt  on  im  infant  is  absurd." 
The  cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  bad 
air.  The  child  lying  between  its  parents 
suffers  and  dies  from  the  morbid  exhala- 
tions from  their  lungs  and  skin  pores. 
A  canary  hung  in  a  curtained  bed  in 
which  two  persons  slept  was  found  dead 
in  the  morning.  But  while  the  book 
contains  much  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  us 
unusually  rich  in  erroneous  dicta.  The 
Doctor  says  that  the  increase  of  sudden 
deaths  in  modem  times  is  due  to  the 
habit  of  taking  "poisonous  drugs,"  by 
which  he  means  allopathic  medicines, 
but  he  gives  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  habit.  If  the  assertion 
is  true,  such  deaths  should  be  especially 
common  in  the  West  and  South;  tor  it  is 

•**The  Ptxfblem  qf  BecUth  :  How  to  Solve  It.'*^ 
^  BsubenGbbbni,  M.  D.    Boeton :  B.  B.  Bu- 


there  that  patent  medicines  have  their 
greatest  distribution,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  such  a  difference  in  the  mortality  of 
the  various  sections  of  our  country  has 
been  observed.  He  contends  that  "  poi- 
sons should  never  be  nsed  as  remedial 
agents,"  but  the  application  of  the  rule 
would  cut  us  off  from  a  large  part,  per- 
hi^  the  greater  number,  of  the  agents 
used  l)oth  in  homoeopathic  and  allopathic 
practice.  Some  of  his  observaUons  are 
laughably  absurd.  For  instance,  we  are 
informed  that  stammering,  "though  not 
fatal,  is  often  very  troublesome ! "  Nx>r 
will  the  world  be  easily  convinced  tiiat 
"a  good  man  is  idmoet  always  a  cheerful 
one."  Conversely  Mark  Tapley  must 
have  been  an  eumest  Christian.  But 
though  there  are  so  many  absurdities  in 
this  book,  and  it  labors  under  a  diffuse 
treatment,  it  has  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent and  truthful  precepts,  and  affords 
some  curioas  instances  of  medical  Iq^owl- 
edge.  Shavers  will  find  from  it  that  a 
"man  who  shaves  three  times  a  week 
wastes  thirty  times  the  amount  of  vital 
fluid  required  to  sustain  an  unshaven 
beard."  Perhaps  the  drain  in  this  direc- 
tion explains  the  prevalence  of  bald 
heads,  nature  not  being  able  to  keep  up 
its  regimen  over  the  whole  poll  when  its 
conditions  are  violated  in  one  part. 

Books  of  "diaraoter"  have  been  not 
uncommon  in  TCngligh  literature.  Clas- 
lalcal  literature  has  given  us  one  in 
Greek— the  famous  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Bishop  Hall  wrote  one,  and 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  L 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  wrote  another. 
Such  books  always  have  a  certain  inter- 
est for  contemporaries;  and  to  posterity 
they  are  very  valuable  as  pictures^'of  so- 
ciety at  the  time  when  they  were  written. 
They  are  however  disjointed  in  their  ef- 
fect, and  lack  the  charm  of  vitality  which 
pertains  to  good  dramatic  development 
of  character,  whether  in  plays  or  in  nov- 
els. Something  of  this  sort  has  been  at- 
tempted for  us  by  Miss  Julia  Duhring.* 
She  discourses  of  Ckntlefolks,  Letter- 
writers,  Foolish  Virgins,  Egoists,  Erratic 
People,  and  other  varieties  of  modem 
folk.    Her  essays  are  somewhat  long, 

***OeiUltfoat»  and  OCAtfft."  By  Jvua  Duh- 
Bnra.  Svo,  ppb  8Ca  Fhfladalpbia :  J.  &  Llppin- 
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bat  elaborate  and  good*  She  observes 
with  penetration  and  she  writes  with 
point.  The  best  of  these  analj^tical 
descriptions  are  those  of  €totlef oiks  and 
Foolish  Virgins.  The  latter  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  her  own  sex.— "Working  Peo- 
ple and  their  Bmplojers  **  would  seem  by 
its  title*  to  be  somewhat  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  no- 
tice. But  saoh  descriptions  of  character 
as  it  presents  are  only  incidental  to  its 
purpose,  which  is  one  of  reform— reform 
of  individual  life.  Its  nine  parts  are 
nine  sermons,  not  of  the  humdrum, every- 
Sunday  order,  but  s^isible  examinations 
of  the  conditions  of  daily  life  among  all 
who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living — 
which  at  this  day  and  in  this  country  in- 
cludes almost  every  man,  and  some  (too 
■uiny)  womenr— wiUi  good  counsel  there- 
upon. How  praotieal  the  preacher's 
purpose  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
titles  of  his  chapters — **Duty  and  Dis- 
c^line  of  Work, "  "  Labor  and  Capital," 
**  Hard  Times,  and  How  to  Ease  Them,'' 
'<The  Household  and  the  Home,"  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Gladden  treats  these  sub- 
jects quite  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
of  business,  or  rather  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
w<Mrld,  as  in  that  of  a  Christian  minister. 
But  ti»  spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  all 
that  he  says.  We  wish  that  we  could 
believe  that  his  book  will  do  half  tiie 
good  to  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Of  novels  and  belles-lettres  books  our 
table  contains  a  few,  but  none  of  special 
merit.  "  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  "  is  a 
Norse  love  story,  translated  by  the  wife 
of  the  great  vioMnist,  Ole  Bull.f  It  is  a 
story  of  humble  life^  of  which  the  main- 
brings  are  those  bad  and  selfish  pas- 
sions, |Vride  and  jealousy.  A  man  and 
woman  who  really  love  each  other  have  a 
barrier  between  them  because  of  their  un- 
easy doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  love 
whkh  each  bears  the  other,  instead  of  be- 
ing content  to  love  and  to  take  that  which 
they  receive,  and  be  tlumkf  ul.  The  inter- 
est of  the  book  is  heightened  by  the  pic- 
tures it  presents  of  Norse  life  among  the 

Wahunotov  Qladdbk.  8ro,  pp.  JMl.  Boston : 
Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 

t  **  Tha  PUct  and  BU  TIV'^'**'  By  Jokas  Ln. 
Tnmslated  by  Mm.  Ols  Bull.  ISmo,  pp.  880. 
Chicago :  B.  C.  QOggn  *  Oo. 


sea-faring  folk  of  that  country,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  take  to  the  water  like  ducks. 
Mrs.  Ole  Bull  has  done  her  work  well,  and 
we  owe  to  her  a  good  novel  of  peculiar 

flavor. A  very  charming  story  has 

been  made  by  Mrs.  Goodwin  Talcott  of 
the  life  of  a  German  peasant  girl,  who  is 
bom  with  a  beauty  of  body  and  of  soul 
which  gradually  lifts  her  into  refined  life 
and  leaves  her  the  wife  of  an  English 
gentleman  whose  fine  estate  is  the  least 
of  his  merits  in  her  eyes  or  in  those  of 
any  other  person  of  sense.*  **  The  For- 
tunes of  Miss  Pollen"  is  not  a  society 
novel,  and  the  life  which  it  portrays  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  class  to  which  its  hero- 
ine belongs.  She  has  three  lovers  in  suc- 
cession, a  miller's  son,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  English  gentleman,  who  finally, 
in  d^ance  of  his  famUy,  marries  her. 
The  courtship  of  the  two  former  is  quite 
foreign  toour  habits  in  that  respect,  and 
has  a  simplicity  which  is  very  pleasing. 
The  novel  is  remarkable  for  its  sweet,  pla* 
dd  tone  and  for  the  absence  of  that  intro- 
q)6ctive  manner  and  that  disposition  to 
satire  which  are  somewhat  overdone  now- 
adays.  ^A  story  without  much  love  in 

it,  but  very  interesting,  has  been  made  by 
Lady  Majendie  of  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
Italian  bom  dumb,  f  He  is  pronounced  in- 
curable, altiiough  all  his  organs  of  speech 
are  perfect.  Speech  comes  to  him  in  the 
agony  of  a  frightful  storm,  when  in  his 
heart  he  blasphemes  horribly.  He  is  not 
grateful,  but  believes  that  his  ability  to 
speak  is  g^ven  to  him  by  the  deviL  He 
will  not  for  a  long  time  enter  a  .church, 
lest  the  charm  should  be  broken;  but  he 
finally  becomes  a  monk,  and  dies  in 
the  cloister.  The  little  book  is  written 
in  a  beautifully  simple  style.— —The  vi- 
cissitudes of  our  late  war  are  an  exhaust- 
less  field  of  interest  This  Mrs.  C.  E. 
McKay  shows  by  her  '*  Stories  of  Hospi- 
tal and  Camp.  "I  She  was  one  of  the 
many  good  women  who  did  good  woman's 
work  in  hospital  and  camp,  and  without 
whose  ministrations  the  sufferings  of  the 
war  would  have  been  tenfold  greater  than 
they  were.    In  this  volume  she  tells  us 

•«*  TTktf  J^brfviutQ^JfiM  JM^**  ByMn.  Gooiv 
wnr  Taloott.  8to^  pp.  879.  Neir  Yoik :  D. 
Appletonft  Ca 
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of  her  experience  in  a  rery  engaging 
style.  Nor  is  her  book  without  a  certain 
historical  value.— Mr.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop  has  produced  a  book  which  al- 
ready has  excited  animosity  in  the  family 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  which 
promises  to  be  the  occasion  of  bitter  con- 
troversy.* Mr.  Lathrop  would  seem  to 
be  the  next  fittest  person  to  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  to  write  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  But  it  is  precisely 
between  these  two  persons  that  the  dis- 
agreement exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  any 
publication  at  all;  the  son  saying  that 
the  son-in-law  has  made  improper  use  of 
family  papers  committed  to  his  keeping 
for  his  personal  perusal.  Into  the  mer- 
its of  this  controversy  we  shall  not  enter; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  wishes  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters as  to  his  personal  private  affairs 
should  be  absolutely  respected.  'Wliat 
he  sets  before  the  world  is  the  world's; 
what  he  does  not  give  to  the  world  is'his 
own;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  bestowed 
pleasure  of  a  high  kind  or  benefit  upon 
his  fellow  men  does  not  give  them  the 
right  to  pry  into  his  personal  life  in  dis- 
regard of  his  wishes,  but  all  the  more 
lays  upon  them  the  duty  of  respecting 
those  wishes.  Mr.  Lathrop's  book  is  one 
"v^ch  cannot  be  read  by  any  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's admirers  without  great  inter- 
est. He  shows  us  as  much  of  the  man  as 
we  shall  probably  ever  goo -in  his  daily 
life  from  youth  upward,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties,  which  appears  to 
have  been  slow,  and  in  the  production  of 
his  great  books.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
says  that  Mr.  Lathrop  has  misapprehend- 
ed his  father.  Possibly  this  is  true. 
Hawthorne  was  a  man  very  easily  mis- 
apprehended; but  Mr.  Lathrop  has  filled 
his  book  with  interesting  facts,  and  upon 
these  he  has  commented  intelligently. 
The  disagreement  between  the  brothers- 
in-law  will  serve  only  to  attract  the  more 

attention  to  the  book. Mr.  John  B. 

Bachelder  has  written,  and,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  would  say,  timeously  published 
a  book  of  which  no  better  notice  could 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
than  the  repetition  of  the  title  in  full: 
"Popular  Resorts,  and  How  to  Beach 

***  A  Btudy  ftf  Hawthorne.'**  BjOioboiPab. 
lOHB  Latbbop.  Ifimo,  pp.  860.  Boaton :  Jamet 
B.  Osgood  A  Co. 


Them.  Combining  a  Brief  Description 
of  the  Principal  Summer  Resorts  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Routes  of  Travel 
Leading  to  Them.  By  John  B.  Bachel- 
der. Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-two  Wood-outs  by  the  best  engra- 
vers. Many  of  them  from  original 
sketches  by  the  author."  When  we 
have  added  that  the  book  fulfils  the 
promise  of  its  title-page,  and  that  it  is 
made  complete  by  a  copious  index,  we  * 
have  said  all  that  need  be  said  in  its  favor. 

^Whoever  expects  to  find  a  faithful 

picture  of  manners  as  they  were  exhibit- 
ed in  the  early  mining  camps  of  Calif  oiw 
nia  in  the  character  sketches  of  the  new 
American  school  of  writers,  will  be  very 
much  disappointed.  Perhaps  the  life  of 
a  thousand  or  two  men  living  for  months 
without  the  sight  of  a  woman,  and  en- 
grossed in  an  exciting  hunt  for  gold, 
does  not  afford  all  the  elements  for  a 
good  story.  Touth,  early  love,  the 
events  of  happy  home  life  were  all  ab- 
sent, and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  cut- 
throat rivalry,  brutal  oonfiicts,  and  furi- 
ous scenes  of  gaming.  Everything  was 
brawny  and  adult.  In  the  social  rela- 
tions the  partnership  of  two  or  three 
miners  was  the  only  thing  that  relieved 
the  monotony  of  selfishness,  and  that  was 
often  as  beautiful  a  spectacle  as  such 
rough  and  hardened  creatures  could  man- 
ifest It  was  in  effect  a  marriage,  and 
gave  touching  evidence  of  the  need  for 
love  even  in  the  wildest  natures.  But  it 
was  a  sentiment  that  literature  quickly 
exhausted.  As  a  principal  theme  two  or 
three  novels  sufficed  to  make  it  old.  Mr. 
Miller  has  recognized  this  fact,  and 
though  the  ''First  Families  of  the  Sier- 
ras*'* takes  us  back  to  the  Tery  earliest 
days  of  mining,  when  a  stray  old  petti- 
coat was  perhaps  the  most  tangibte  proof 
of  woman's  existence  that  a  camp  could 
boast,  he  has  felt  compelled  to  introduce 
a  number  of  women,  good  and  bad,  into 
his  almost  inaccessible  camp.  This  in- 
congruity is  easily  f orgiyen  for  itself,  but 
it  has  led  him  to  give  an  unreal  and  silly 
character  to  the  whole  camp  full  of  men, 
in  order  to  fit  them  to  conditions  of  which 
he  appears  to  haye  no  example  before  him. 
His  book  is  dramatic,  full  of  incident 
and  invention,  and  written  in  an  epi- 
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grammatic  and  attractiye  style.  But  the 
reader  is  impressed  all  through  it  with 
the  doubt  whether  so  many  foolish  vir- 
gins could  possibly  have  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  spot.  The  sentiment  of 
the  story  is  overstrained  and  ridiculous, 
and  the  chapter  which  recounts  the  birth 
of  the  first  infant  in  the  camp  is  the 
very  tidal  wave  of  nonsense.  A  similar 
unreality  pervades  most  of  the  incidents 
and  language.  The  latter  is  fanciful  to 
the  last  degree,  and  is  at  once  exaggerai>- 
ed  and  idealized,  like  port  wine  that  has 
both  spirit  and  sugar  added  to  it.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Miller's  genius  is  not  adapted 
to  produce  a  faithful  picture  of  those 
queer  communities.  But  for  all  its 
faults  the  book  is  good  reading.  Its 
dramatic  and  conversational  method 
make  it  entertaining.  The  characters 
are  striking  and  unusual,  and  the  '<  First 
Families"  is  really  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able books  of  the  year. ^A  book  on 

Revolutionary  manners  which  is  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  timely  is  certainly  a  godsend, 
and  this  Mr.  Scudder's  work*  really  is. 
Though  not  especially  lively,  it  gives  a 
very  readable  resumS  of  letters,  journals, 
and  anecdotes  dating  from  the  war  of 
independence.  These  letters  show  in 
more  than  one  place  that  American  char- 
acter as  we  see  it  to-day  is  not  the  result  of 
republican  institutions,  but  we  must  look 
to  colonial  times  for  its  origin.  What 
independent  voter,  serving  as  a  vol- 
imteer  in  our  late  war,  could  more 
boldly  exemplify  the  rights  of  man  than 
the  hero  of  1775,  who  to  his  captain's  or- 
der, "  Billy,  go  and  bring  a  pail  of  water 
for  the  mess,"  replied,  "  I  shan't.  IV$ 
your  turn  now,  Captain,  I  got  the  last.** 
Even  the  women  of  New  Orleans  may 
plead  immemorial  usage  for  their  incivili- 
ties to  Butler's  troops,  for  the  Baroness 
Riedesel  says  that  the  women  in  Boston 
regarded  her  with  repugnance,  and  even 
spit  at  her  as  she  pas^d.  The  good 
Baroness,  however,  as  a  Hessian,  had 
to  sufFer  the  heaviest  ire  of  the  peo- 
ple she  passed  among  as  a  prison- 
er. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and 
not  confined  to  America  merely,  but 
equally  true  of  Europe,  that  the  genera- 

•  **M«n  and  Mannen  in  America  On$  Bmdred 
Y¥tn  Agor  Edited  by  H.  E.  Soudmbb.  San 
Soncl  Series.   New  York :  Sdfbner,  Annstioog 


tion  of  to-day  will  find  the  habits  of  life 
described  in  this  book  about  as  strange 
to  them  as  if  the  description  related  to  an 
African  tribe.  This  is  due  not  to  time 
nor  to  remarkable  growth  as  a  nation  so 
much  as  to  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
Hie  log-house  family  life  which  was  so 
common  throughout  the  colonies  and  in 
the  Western  States  thirty  years  ago  is 
now  almost  unknown  even  in  the  remote- 
est  territory  or  among  the  careless  pio- 
neers of  the  south.  Railroads  have  made 
it  easier  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
fort on  the  frontier  than  to  go  without  it. 
A  book  of  this  kind  which  sets  the  old 
way  before  the  new  generation  deserves 
to  be  read.  The  selections  it  contains 
are  well  made,  and  the  writers,  as  is  the 
rule  with  the  editor  of  this  series,  are 
judiciously  allowed  to  teU  their  story 
without  much  interpolation.  Externally 
it  is  attractive  as  the  Scribners'  books 
usually  are. 
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—  The  Eepablioans  and  the  Democrats 
—or  we  should  rather  say  the  Bepubli- 
oan  and  the  Democratic  newspapers — 
are  now  engaged  in  the  pleasing  and  mor- 
ally elevating  business  of  blackening  the 
reputations  and  disparaging  the  ability 
of  each  other's  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency.  It  is  a  love- 
ly and  an  edifying  sight  to  see  journalists 
heaping  scorn  and  contempt,  even  if 
nothing  worse,  upon  certain  men,  when 
we  are  positively  sure  that  if  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  Bepublioan  were 
Democrat  and  the  Democrat  Republican, 
the  same  journalists  would  laud  the  very 
same  men  to  the  skies.  If  this  process 
has  any  very  serious  effect  upon  the  bal- 
loting in  November,  it  speaks  very  ill  for 
the  common  sense  and  the  right  feeling 
of  the  American  people.  But  we  venture 
meekly  to  suggest  that  a  political  canvass 
might  be  conducted,  and  mth.  spirit, 
with  this  element  of  personality  entirely 
left  out  of  it  Until  we  are  compelled  to 
do  so,  we  shaU  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
representatives  of  either  of  the  great  po- 
litical parties  which  divide  the  country 
have  selected  a  dishonorable  man  or  a  po- 
litical charlatan  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  or  that  either  party  would 
quietly  submit,  when  its  opponent  was 
elected  and  occupying  the  Presidential 
chair,  to  have  him  denounced  by  a  for- 
eigner as  its  own  journals  are  denounc- 
ing him  now.  Perhaps  our  brethren  of 
the  daily  press  may  dimly  perceive  the 
conclusion  which  in  a  nebulous  manner 
looms  before  them. 

—  Thskb  is  one  topic,  however,  which 
they  are  discussing  very  freely,  which, 
although  it  may  provoke  a  little  laughter 
at  the  expense  of  either  party,  seems  to 
be  a  perfectly  proper  one  for  discussion. 
The  Democratic  papers,  despairing,  it 
would  seem,  of  finding  anything  in  Gov- 
ernor Hayes's  "record"  which  may  be 
held  up  as  fitting  him  for  a  State's  Pris- 
on instead  of  the  White  House,  have 
begun  to  cry  out  that  he  is  not  a  great 
man.  This  indeed,  in  a  country  so  pro- 
lific of  great  men  as  ours  is,  may  be 


justly  regaided  as  a  heinous  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  Bepoblioans.  But  might  not 
the  same  crime  be  charged  upon  the 
Democrats  }  What  is  Governor  Tilden 
more  than  6k>vemor  Hayes  ?  Before 
Mr.  Tilden  hunted  up  Mr.  Tweed's  bank 
account,  who  ever  heard  anything  of 
him,  even  in  New  York,  except  that 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  he 
was  known  as  a  smart  "railroad  law- 
yer," as  the  "  World  "  called  him,  and  a 
political  manager?  And  what  has  he 
done  since  to  give  him  a  superior  posi- 
tion to  the  very  honorable  one  occupied 
by  €h>venior  Hayes  ?  We  mean  not  in 
the  least  to  disparage  the  New  York  can- 
didate, or  to  elevate  him  from  Ohio.  In 
this  weather,  and  with  two  such  candi- 
dates, we  can  say  with  Dido,  Tros  T^r- 
iuaqiH  mihi  nuHo  diacrimine  agetur. 
But  gentlemen.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans both,  the  less  you  say  about  the 
greatness  of  your  own  candidate  and  the 
littleness  of  your  opponent,  the  better. 
Either  of  them  will  make  a  respectable 
and  an  honest  Presideat,  and  either 
seems  to  have  ability  for  the  efficient  per^ 
f  ormanoe  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
office.  Should  extraordinary  circum- 
stances arise,  we  cannot  say  beforehand 
where  either  would  be  found.  Either 
might  prove  on  the  one  hand  a  Lincoln, 
or  on  the  other  a  Buchanan.  And  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  eminent  ability, 
we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds^  so 
long  as  we  have  peaceful  times,  to  see 
only  men  of  moderate  imputation  raised 
to  the  Presidency.  The  reign  <^  medi- 
ocrity there  began  long  ago.  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  the  last  President  who 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  had  any- 
thing like  a  national  reputation  for  emi- 
nent ability,  General  Grant  of  course  ex- 
cepted. Whig  or  Republican  on  one 
side  and  Democrat  on  the  other,  they 
have  all  been  men  of  middling  ability. 
Turn  them  over— Harrison,  Taylor, 
Pierce,  Polk,  Buchanan — all  men  of 
about  the  same  grade.  And  there  is  the 
veritable  story  of  the  master  of  the  re- 
turned Indiaman  shouting  through  his 
trumpet,   "Who  the is  James  K, 
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Polk?"  whoB  he  was  told  who  was 
President  of  tiie  United  States.  It  will 
never  be  f orgotten,  and  it  is  full  of  »g- 
nificance.  We  most  look  hereafter  for 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  men 
whom  two  years  before  the  ooontiy  at 
large  has  hardly  heard  of.  Mr.  Lincoln 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  singolar  ability  in 
very  trying  oircnmstanoes;  but  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  spoken  of  as  a  probable  can* 
didate,  just  before  his  n<Hnination,  there 
were  many  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
in  other  Eastern  States,  who  were  hardly 
aware  of  his  existence.  This  seems  to  be 
the  period  with  us  of  the  aseendanoy  of 
mediocrity.  The  average  man  is  the 
ruler  nowadays;  and  as  he  is  so,  let  us 
accept  him  for  what  he  is— which  is 
something  not  at  all  bad— «nd  not  try  to 
set  np  our  own  average  as  very  high  while 
we  cry  down  that  of  the  opposite  party. 
Either  Governor  Tilden  or  Gk>veraor 
Hayes  will  make  a  competent,  a  digni- 
fied, and  an  honorable  President.  In 
voting  for  them,  their  fellow  cithexkB 
have  only  to  decide  which  of  them  seems 
most  likely  to  give  (or  rather  to  fav(»r, 
for  the  President  cannot  give)  the  reform 
that  we  so  much  need— which  represents 
a  financial  policy  that  will  be  best  for 
the  country-Hind  whether  the  Bepoblican 
party  or  the  Democratic  may  be  most 
safely  intarusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  government  nnder  its  new  condi- 
tions. The  prospect  is  that  the  canvass 
will  be  one  of  imusual  interest,  and,  we 
fear,  of  acrimonious  feeling.  As  to 
which  party  is  likely  to  carry  the  day, 
we  promise  to  give  our  readers  accurate 
informatiiHi  in  **  The  Qalasy  " for  Decern- 


—  M&.  Thubudw  Wud  has  entered 
the  discussion  as  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  with  an  ebborato  letter 
in  favor  of  the  nse  of  silver  as  a  legal 
tender,  and  in  particular  as  a  means  of 
paying  the  public  debt.  He  rests  his  ar^ 
gument  upon  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  ''demonetize"  sil- 
ver, because  the  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  **  coin 
money,"  and  that  the  States  shall  not 
make  ''anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. "  From 
these  provisions  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  silver  coin  as  well  as  gold  is  money. 


and  a  l^gal  tender,  and  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  except  silver  coin  from 
the  effect  of  these  provisions.  He  also 
infers  that  as  the  put^c  faith  was  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  "in 
coin,"  and  as  the  productiveness  of  our 
silver  mines  was  taken  into  special  con- 
sideration in  the  giiing  of  this  pledge, 
the  fact  that  that  productiveness  has  dir 
minished  the  value  of  silver  should  not 
be  urged  against  the  use  of  silver  coin  to 
pay  the  debt  for  the  payment  of  which 
in  coin  the  faith  of  the  country  was  so 
pledged.  The  plea  is  specious  in  more 
sraiaes  than  one;  but  Mr.  Weed's  argu- 
ment ccmtains  a  fallacy,  the  existence  of 
which  he  seems  not  to  suspect.  The  an- 
swer to  it  is  that  silver  is  still  money; 
that  Congress  has  not — recently  at  least 
—made  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
tender  for  payment  of  debt,  and  that 
payment  in  gold  is  payment  in  coin. 
The  provision  that  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  made  a  legal  tender  does 
not  imply  that  silver  must  be  a  tender. 
The  terms  of  the  provision  are  fully  com- 
plied with  if  gold  alone  is  made  a  t^der. 
The  exduaon  of  everything  but  A  and 
B  from  a  certain  eatery  does  not  re- 
quire that  both  A  and  B  shall  be  in- 
cluded. But  in  this  case  it  so  happens 
that  they  both  are  included.  Both  silver 
and  gold  are  a  legal  tender  ;  silver  is 
merely  restricted  to  the  payment  of  a 
certain  kind  of  debt — a  discrimination 
which  is  perfectly  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  as  Mr^Weed 
might  have  learned  we  will  say,  not^m 
any  good  lawyer,  but  from  any  good  rea- 
soner. 

—  As  to  reforms,  there  seems  to  be  an 
awakening  upon  the  subject  of  reform- 
ing American  cookery.  The  excellent 
article  in  the  last  "Galaxy"  placed  the 
need  of  such  a  reform  very  vividly  before 
our  readers;  the  newspapers  i^e  taking 
up  the  subject;  and  now  we  are  to  have 
a  "  College  of  Cookery, "  a  Boston  enthu- 
siast having  given  a  farm  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution.  Well,  much  as  we 
think  such  a  reform  is  needed,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  "College"  will 
do  nothing  to  effect  it,  and  that  the  in- 
stitution after  a  short  trial  will  be  found 
to  be  a  failure.  For  to  whom  is  it  pro- 
posed to   teach  the   mysteries   of   the 
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kitchen  ?  To  those  who  get  their  liying 
by  cooking  for  American  families  ?  Is 
Biddy  to  be  instructed  how  to  nse  her 
pots  and  pans  ?  We  hardly  think  that 
the  most  enthnsiastio  culinary  reformer 
would  undertake  to  put  her  through  a 
course  of  study  and  graduate  her  as  M. 
G.  A.— Mistress  of  the  Culinary  Art 
Biddy  will  not  go  to  college  unless  she  is 
paid  for  so  doing;  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  she  would  not  be  wise 
in  her  ref  usaL  She  can  get  good  wages 
and  good  living  as  she  is;  and  why 
should  she  trouble  herself  about  the  re- 
finements of  the  arty  which  at  the  best, 
after  her  college  course,  would  add  only 
four  or  five  dollars  to  her  monthly  re- 
ceipts ?  And  it  is  not  Biddy  who  is 
chiefly  at  fault.  It  is  her  mistress  that 
needs  instruction.  It  is  now  conceded 
on  all  hands  that  although  in  a  few  of 
our  very  best  hotels  and  restaurants 
cooking  is  better,  or  at  least  more  yaried 
and  dainty,  than  it  was  in  years  gone  by, 
the  tables  of  the  great  mass  of  our  pri- 
vate families  of  moderate  means  are  infe- 
rior now  to  what  they  were  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. There  is  less  variety  upon  the 
table,  and  the  dishes  are  not  so  well  pre- 
pared; and  there  is  less  economy,  much 
more  waste.  Baked  meat  has  taken  the 
place  of  roasted;  fried  meat  that  of 
broiled.  Wholesome  home-made  bread 
is  become  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  we 
have,  not  indeed  stones,  but  (hat  slightly 
browned  fog,  tasting  of  alum,  and  soda, 
and  salt,  but  little  of  ik)ur,  which  the 
bakers  serve  us  under  the  name  of  bread. 
It  is  an  abomination.  For  all  this  the 
range,  an  invention  of  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind in  the  interests  of  the  iron  men  and 
the  coal  men,  is  partly  responsible.  Fam- 
ily cooking  now  consists  of  thrusting  a 
joint  of  meat  into  a  cast-iron  oven  and 
letting  it  remain  there  until  it  is  ''  done." 
The  Biddy  who  puts  it  in,  then  takes  it 
out,  dumps  it  and  the  grease  that  has 
been  fried  out  of  it  upon  a  platter,  and 
sends  it  up  the  dumb  waiter  to  the  table. 
Thus  are  we  cooked  for,  and  thus  are  our 
costly  viands  served.  But  the  range  is 
only  partly  responsible  for  our  poor  and 
dearly  bought  eating.  The  other  reason 
for  our  sufferings  and  our  privation  is 
the  absence  of  the  housekeeper  from  the 
kitchen  during  the  whole  process  of  the 
preparation  of  each  meal.  What  is  need- 
ed is  the  immediate  supervision,  direc- 


tion, and  assistance  of  an  intelligent  and 
well  instructed  housekeeper,  one  who 
feels  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  de- 
tails of  her  housekeeping,  and  who  takes 
an  active  personal  interest  in  it.  If  the 
mistress  of  the  house  felt  that  it  was  a 
reproach,  not  to  her  servants,  but  to  her- 
self, that  the  food  upon  her  husband's 
table  should  be  badly  and  wastefully 
cooked  and  unattractively  served,  as  he 
feels  it  a  personal  reproach  if  the  details 
of  his  business  go  awry,  the  now  much 
needed  reform  would  not  be  needed. 
Perhaps  the  founder  of  the  College  of 
Cookery  sees  this,  and  perhaps  he  propo- 
ses to  teach  the  young  women  who  are  to 
be  mistresses  of  households.  Vain  and 
foolish  man  t  The  young  women  will 
laugh  at  him.  He  ^Is  to  see  that  the 
problem  which  now  taxes  the  ingenuity 
and  exasperates  the  temper  of  the  woman 
of  the  period,  is  not  how  to  keep  house 
well,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
housekeeping.  No,  amiable  enthusiast  t 
neither  cooking  nor  any  other  part  of 
good  housekeeping  is  to  be  taught  in  col- 
leges. The  only  school  is  the  household 
itself.  The  true  professor  is  a  good 
housekeeper,  a  mother  who  superintends 
all  departments  of  the  household  herself, 
and  who  requires  her  daughters  to  take 
their  part  in  this  duty  under  her  own  eye ; 
and  he  who  expects  that  from  the  mo- 
thers and  daughters  of  this  day  and  gen- 
eration has  hope  and  credulity  very 
largely  developed. 

—  Ths  aim  of  the  young  woman  of  the 
period,  and  for  that  matter  of  the  old 
woman,  is  not  good  housekeeping,  but  so- 
cial success — social  distinction  for  herself 
and  for  her  children.  And  for  her  hus- 
band ?  Well— yes.  Oh,  certainly— of 
course.  For  she  likes  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  man.  That  is  in  a  large 
measure  social  success  for  het.  She  likes 
"monsfror*  di^ito"— that  is,  to  be  points 
ed  out  as  Mrs.  General.  So-and-So,  or  to 
have  it  announced  that  Mrs.  Senator 
Blank  will  spend  the  summer  months  at 
the  seaside.  But  we  venture  to  ask  our 
fair  readers  if  they  do  not  think  that  this 
Gkneral-ing,  and  Doctor-ing,  and  Sena- 
tor-ing  of  women  has  been  carried  too 
fai^— just  so  far,  the  Nebulous  Person 
hints,  as  to  show  the  essential  absurdity 
of  doing  it  at  all.  It  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  Qt>vemor  of  Canada,  Lord  Dufferin, 
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actiiall7  spoke  of  his  wife  as  Her  Excel- 
lency. What  semblance  of  propriety  was 
there  in  calling  that  estimable  ladj  Her 
Excellency  because  her  husband  happen- 
ed at  the  time  to  be  a  €k>Temor  ?  In  what- 
erer  relates  to  a  man  personally  there  may 
be  some  reason  and  propriety  in  making 
his  wife  a  sharer.  But '  *  Excellency  "  is  a 
Governor's  official  title  of  honor;  it  per- 
tains to  the  offlce,not  to  the  man.  He  may 
have  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow  have  it 
not,  and  yet  not  hare  lost  anything  that 
was  his  or  pertained  to  him  personally 
in  any  way.  In  his  personal  affairs  and 
his  personal  staiua  his  wife  is  joined 
with  him;  and  if,  because  she  is  married 
to  him,  she  were  joined  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
there  would  be  some  reason  in  her  shar- 
ing his  official  title.  But  that  not  being 
the  case,  what  semblance  of  reason  is 
there  ?  These  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  calling  of  ladies  with  us  the 
"Hon.  Mrs.  A"  and  the  "Rev.  Mrs. 
B,*'  which  is  done  ad  nauseam;  but  by 
the  way,  we  have  never  heard  a  bishop's 
wife  called  the  "Bight  Reverend  Mrs. 
C."  That,  it  seems,  is  a  little  too  much 
even  for  the  feminine  appetite  for  titles. 
And  yet  why  not  ?  If  *  *  Reverend  Mrs." 
end  "  Mrs.  Doctor,"  then  surely  "  Right 
Reverend  Mrs."  The  most  absurd  per- 
formance of  this  sort  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen  was  the  announcement  the 
other  day  that  "Mrs.  Secretary  of  State 

"  was  going  somewhere.     Mrs* 

Secretary  of  State  I  Think  of  it  a  mo- 
ment; say  it  over  two  or  three  times; 
and  then  see  that  not  a  word  is^neoessary 
to  show  its  inherent  absurdity.  If  we  go 
on  in  this  respect  as  we  have  been  goinip 
for  some  time,  we  shall  ere  long  arrive  at 
the  pitch  of  laughable  pomposity  which 
the  Germans  have  reached,  among  whom 
every  woman  must  be  addressed  by  the 
name  of  the  place  which  her  husband 
holds,  no  matter  how  low  it  is,  and 
where  we  have  "  Mrs.  Chief -Court-Cook 
A"  and  "Mrs.  Head-Town-Chimney- 
Sweeper  B."  And  why  not,  ladies? 
Will  you  have  all  the  official  titles  to 
yourselves  just  because  your  husband 
happened  to  be  elected  to  Congress? 
Don't  imagine  that  when  you  are  called 
the  "Hon.  Mrs.  Dash,"  it  means  any- 
thing at  all  like  the  same  title  when  it  is 
given  to  an  Englishwoman.  You  never 
hoar  there  of  "Mrs.  Member  of  Parlia- 


ment" or  "Mrs.  Police  Court  Justice  "; 
and  the  English  "  Honorable  "  means  no- 
thing of  the  sort.  An  Englishwoman  is 
styled  "Hon."  because  either  her  hus- 
band or  herself  is  bom  to  the  title;  and 
nothing  can  ever  make  him  or  her  any- 
thing else  but  "  Hon."  unless  he  passes 
into  the  peerage.  It  is  as  much  a  part 
of  his  personality  as  his  surname  is. 
No^,  since  we  haven't  the  real  thing, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  do  without  the 
sham  ?  The  turning  fair  women  into 
she  Secretaries  of  State,  she  Senators, 
and  she  Judges  makes  the  bare  simpli- 
city of  the  Friends,  who  call  each  other 
John  and  Mary  under  all  circumstances^ 
seem  beautiful. 

—  Thx  subject  of  social  distinctions 
brings  up  that  of  the  Flint  disclosures, 
to  which  we  have  abeady  referred.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  appears  in  them 
in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  light.  He 
might  almost  better  have  committed  a 
crime.  Here  he  is  dancing  attendance 
daily  upon  a  vulgar,  ignorant  impostor, 
a  "meejum,"  who  sells  his  pretended 
power  of  holding  intercourse  with  de- 
parted spirits  at  "the  extremely  low 
price"  of  two  dollars.  That  a  sharp 
lawyer,  aa  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
a  politician,  and  a  man  versed  in  crimi- 
nal matters,  should  have  been  taken  in  by 
such  a  low  and  shallow  charlatan  is 
amazing.  And  then  the  object  of  his 
earnest  inquiries  of  "  Dear  Lady  Mary  " 
(Lady  Mary  Pierpont,  who  became  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague)— the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  with  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston  I  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  matter  being  the  revelation  to  the 
world  that  no  such  connection  is  known  to 
exist;  and  in  fact,  that  the  family  with 
whom  the  late  Attorney  (General  and  pres- 
ent Minister  is  connected  on  the  mother's 
side  (for  his  father's  name  was  Munson, 
not  Pierpont),  has  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  their  origin.  AU  this  is  now 
public,  and  may  therefore  now  be  com- 
mented upon  with  propriety.  But  we 
wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
publication  of  the  letters  which  were 
found  among  Flint's  papers  or  furnished 
by  his  wife.  The  fact  that  he  was  in 
contempt  of  court,  or  an  impostor,  or  a 
criminal,  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  making  public  of  thefprivate  affairs 
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of  people  who.  had  dealings  with  him. 
Their  letters  should  have  been  held  as 
inviolable  as  if  thej  had  lain  in  the  li- 
brary of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  We  have 
not  seen  a  sadder  spectacle  of  its  kind 
than  the  greed  with  which  the  news- 
papers clutched  at  this  chance  of 
making  a  little  flurry  of  scandal  by 
violating  the  privacy  of  personal  corre- 
spondence. Until  journalism  purges  it- 
self of  this  sin  it  will  be  subject  to  re- 
proach, and  lack  a  respect  which  it  oth- 
erwise would  deserve  and  receive.  And 
only  the  other  day  a  poor  remorse-stricken 
suicide  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  his 
mother  in  which  he  begged  her  not  to  tell 
the  girl  he  loved  how  bad  he  had  been, 
but  to  let  her  believe  him  better  than  he 
was;  and  his  letter,  which  should  have 
gone  no  further  than  the  coroner's  jury, 
is  published  to  the  world,  and  his  sweet- 
heart might  read  it  in  the  papers  the 
next  morning.  There  is  a  lack  of  decen- 
cy and  decorum  in  this  willingness  to 
gratify  the  lowest  sort  of  curiosity  at  any 
sacrifice,  which  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
proaches of  journalism. 

—  Centbnnial  performances  and  pro- 
ductions of  various  kinds  have  been  rife 
this  summer;  but  they  are  beginning  to 
fade  upon  the  eye  and  ear.  We  seize 
the  opportunity  to  bring  forward  one  of 
them  before  it  passes  into  oblivion.  The 
following  verses  were  written  as  a  **  Cen- 
tennial Song,"  and  not  only  written,  but 
set  to  music  and  actually  published. 
We  have  emphasized  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  thoughts: 

COENTENinAL  SONG. 
If  Washington  was  living  now, 

How  great  woald  be  his  Joy, 
Jbtet  the  progress  loe  ham  mad$ 

SUtet  he  was  but  a  tey. 
Conld  be  bnt  cross  tbe  Delawaie, 

Where  once  be  crossed  that  straam. 
And  set  our  great  centennial, 

Mw  grand  the  sight  would  smn. 

If  Washington  was  Ihlng  now 

To  see  tbe  glorions  w«j, 
That  every  patriot  celebcatsa 

The  birth  of  freedoms  di^^ 
If  be  could  only  come  again, 

With  aU  his  lad:  qf fear. 
How  fondly  would  we  wdoooM  hiM 

In  this  centennial  year  I 


If  Washington  was  living  now 

To  see  the  banner  wave. 
How  proudly  would  he  compliment 

Tbe  land  be  fought  to  save ! 
The  stars  and  stripes  that  tiy  aloft 

Wonld^  hU  heart  with  glee  ; 
And  eveiy  one  wonld  cheer  for  him, 

Tbe  fUber  of  tbe  Aree. 

The  beauty  of  this  is  that  it  was  writ- 
ten not  as  a  burlesque,  but  in  sober  ear- 
nest It  is  worth  attention  as  a  charao- 
teristic  specimen  of  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
is  produced  by  an  attempt  to  pump  up 
pa^otism  by  the  gallon  to  order.  The 
writer  of  this  is  probably  not  a  poet 
highly  gifted  with  fancy  and  imagination, 
but  he  is  able  to  rhyme ;  and  if  the  oooar 
don  had  aroused  in  him  a  spark  of  poet- 
ical feeling,  he  would  at  least  have  ex- 
pressed himself  once  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not.  He  mere- 
ly ground  out  his  verses;  and  as  his  mill 
was  a  poor  one,  the  verses  were  not  only 
without  feeling,  but  in  ridiculously  bad 
taste,  not  to  saynonsensicaL  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  much — ^we  will 
say  all— of  the  poems  produced  by  the 
same  occasion,  even  by  poets  of  recog- 
nized ability,  are  marked  by  the  same 
cold,  perfunctory  character.  They  have 
some  fancy  and  freedom  of  utterance, 
good  rhythm,  and  all  that;  but  not  in 
one  is  there  a  single  passage  that  stirs 
the  blood  and  sends  a  thrill  along  the 
nerves.  One  stanza  of  Campbeirs ' '  Mar- 
iners of  England"  has  more  lyric  fire 
and  fervor  than  reams  of  the  best  that  we 
have  produced  for  ''thb  centennial  year.  *' 
And  the  reason  is,  not  that  we  have 
any  lack  of  true  patriotism,  but  that  cele- 
brations are  not  at  all  suited  to  our  nation- 
al tone  of  mind.  We  get  them  up  and  go 
through  them,  but  we  never  enter  into 
them  with  real  heartiness,  and  our  dem- 
onstrations are  very  crude,  coarse  affairs. 
Our  national  genius  lies  in  the  direction 
of  an  excellence  of  entirely  another 
kind.  The  most  characteristic  word  of 
the  day  we  heard  from  a  little  boot- 
black, who  was  working  away  when  a 
fellow  artist  passed  him  and  said,  "Hi, 
Bill,  fiveH5enter?"  "No^  sir,''  was 
the  reply.  "This  is  ft  cent-tennu^l 
shine." 
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AT  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inan- 
gnration,  the  actual  existing 
status  and  the  future  of  the  people — 
unionists  and  secessionists — ^to  what 
extent  the  law  would  be  resisted  on  one 
hand  or  enforced  on  the  other,  were 
uncertain,  indefinite,  and  unknown. 
Multitudes,  a  majority  without  doubt 
through  the  whole  of  the  States  South, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  from  party  consider- 
ations or  from  sincere  apprehensions 
opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  ac- 
quiesced, though  disappointed  in  the 
result,  and  were  ready  to  support  his 
administration;  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  thb  by  the  leaders  who 
had  possession  of  the  seceding  State 
gOTemments.  The  President,  though 
well  aware  of  the  mischieyous  intent 
of  the  prominent  persons  in  this  con- 
spiracy, was  reluctant  to  believe  they 
would  resort  to  armed  resistance,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  kind- 
est and  most  tolerant  feelings  toward 
all,  whether  friends  or  opponents  of  his 
election. 

But  party  spirit  had  been  moyed  to 
excess,  and  became  virulent.  Ex- 
treme partisans  in  the  free  States  stim* 
ulated  and  encouraged  discontent,  and 
were  scarcely  less  malignant  in  their 
feelings  than  the  secessionists.  In  the 
slaTe  States  the  positire  element  oyer- 
powered  the  mild,  passive,  and  peace- 
ably disposed  friends  of  the  Union  and 


of  social  order,  who  deprecated  and 
shrank  from  violence.  The  patriotic 
citizens  knew  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  rebellion  or  revolution,  and,  rely- 
ing on  the  Federal  Qovemment,  as  in 
the  days  of  Jackson,  for  protection 
against  rebels,  were  comparatively 
quiet  and  inert.  Bold  measures  and  a 
decisive  and  energetic  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  espe- 
cially the  Executive,  at  the  commence- 
ment, such  as  had  been  displayed  by 
Jackson  in  the  days  of  nullification, 
were  necessary  for  their  security,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  have  aroused 
them  to  duty  and  to  action. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  by  the  Constitution  vested  in 
the  President ;  and  to  pretermit  or  dis- 
regard the  legal  and  necessary  exer- 
cise of  this  power  thus  delegated  to 
him  may  be  as  culpable,  and  in  an 
emergency  may  be  a  greater  wrong  to 
the  country  than  the  assumption  or 
usurpation  of  undelegated  authority, 
to  preserve  the  national  integrity.  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  been  an  intelligent  Sen- 
ator, but  was  inherently  a  timid  and 
always  a  calculating  politician,  sensi- 
tive as  regarded  his  party  standing,  in 
consequence  of  early  political  equivo- 
cations, and  was  undoubtedly  more 
obedient  to  party  requirements  from 
that  circumstance.  Intending  to  do 
what  was  about  right,  but  usually  re- 
lying more  on  the  opinion  of  his  asso- 
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ciates  than  liis  own  conyictions — al- 
ways cautious  and  irresolute  when 
there  was  responsibility — ^he  was  in 
those  closing  days  of  his  administra- 
tion, with  broken  and  divided  coun- 
sels, feeble,  irresolute,  Tacillating,  and 
almost  imbecile  of  purpose.  Most  of 
his  cabinet  adyisers  were  unfaithful. 
The  forts  of  the  South  were  neglected, 
most  of  them  were  without  garrisons, 
and  there  was  stationed  in  none  of  the 
discontented  States  a  military  force 
properly  commanded,  to  sustain  the 
GoYemment  and  enforce  the  laws,  or 
to  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
patriotic  citizens  could  rally  to  main- 
tain the  national  supremacy  against 
tlie  seceding  State  governments.  The 
Federal  troops,  instead  of  being  sta- 
tioned where  they  could  render  effi- 
cient service,  had  been  sent,  under 
Twiggs,  a  traitor  and  a  renegade,  to 
western  Texas,  or  to  territoiics  still 
more  remote,  from  which  or  from  Tex- 
as they  could  not  be  speedily  recalled. 
The  Southern  maritime  frontier  was  in 
scarcely  better  condition.  The  com- 
manders of  the  navy  yards  at  Pensaco- 
la  and  Norfolk,  the  only  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  Southern  States,  were  old 
and  inefficient  officers,  who,  if  not  un- 
faithful themselves,  were  surrounded 
by  energetic  subordinates  that  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  secessionists,  and 
ultimately  proved  faithless.  Most  of 
the  sailors  and  naval  vessels  in  com- 
mission were  on  foreign  stations. 
Those  which  constituted  what  was 
called  the  **home  squadron'*  were  in 
the  West  Indies  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, about  as  inaccessible  and  remote 
from  immediate  communication,  ex- 
cept through  the  insurrectionary  re- 
gion, as  the  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  treasury  was  empty,  and 
the  national  credit  had  been  impaired 
by  the  conduct  of  Cobb,  the  seceding 
Secretary,  who,  until  he  retired,  had 
charge  of  the  finances.  On  the  change 
of  administration  the  government  was, 
in  all  its  departments,  in  a  dilapidated 
and  deranged  condition,  which  had 
tbeen  evidently  designed  by  those  who 
had  in  view  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 


In  the  construction  of  his  Cabinet, 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  purpose  by  which  he  was 
to  be  governed  in  his  administration, 
were  developed.  New  issues  had 
given  birth  to  a  new  political  organi- 
zation. Old  parties  had  become  dis- 
membered and  broken  into  factions. 
The  Democrats  were  divided,  and  had 
presented  the  previous  fall  two  candi- 
dates— Breckenridge  and  Douglas — 
for  the  Presidency.  Douglas  received 
and  was  the  undoubted  choice  of  a 
large  majority  of  his  party.  He  had, 
however,  but  few  votes  from  his  old 
opponents.  Breckenridge  had  among 
his  supporters  such  of  the  dismember- 
ed Whig  element  of  the  South  as  did 
not  give  their  votes  to  John  Bell, 
the  **Know-Nothing"  candidate.  If 
there  were  men  at  the  Sctith  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  who  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Republican  party  and 
principles,  such  was  the  prevailing 
prejudice  and  intolerance  in  that  sec- 
tion that  no  full  ticket  of  electors  was 
permitted  to  appear.  No  press  was  al- 
lowed to  advocate  Lincoln's  election, 
and  to  express  an  opinion  favorable  to 
either  Republican  principles  or  the 
Republican  candidates  was  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  personal  peril. 
The  factious  and  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
violent  sectional  hostility  of  the  South 
toward  Republicans,  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  and  uniting  the  new 
party,  composed  of  both  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  in  the  free  States,  and  se- 
cured for  Mr.  Lincoln  the'  electoral 
vote  of  each  and  all  of  them  except 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  no  old  and  beaten  path  which  he 
was  to  travel  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment, with  veteran  associates  who 
had  been  lifelong  political  friends  en- 
gaged in  an  organization  for  the  same 
cause,  but  that  without  precedents  to 
guide,  an  untrodden  course  lay  before 
him,  requiring  an  entirely  new  and 
different  departure  from  that  which 
had  been  pursued  by  either  of  his  pre- 
decessors.   Not  only  was  hfto^ej 
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lisb  an  adminisfcration '  differing  in 
many  respects  from  theirs,  and  to  con- 
solidate a  new  organization,  but  he 
was  to  do  this  with  materials  which, 
in  political  principles,  had  been  dis- 
cordant and  antagonistic  in  the  past. 
These  previously  opposing  elements  he 
was  to  reconcile  and  bring  into  har- 
monicas action,  and  at  the  same  time 
encounter  a  violent  and  unsparing  op- 
position. Quietly,  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  without 
just  offence  to  any,  or  submission  to 
professed  and  intrusive  advice  and  in- 
fluence, voluntarily  tendered  and 
pressed  upon  him,  he  selected  for  his 
constitutional  advisers  persons  who, 
in  their  antecedents,  had  politically 
been  opposed,  but  who  were  neverthe- 
less representative  men  of  the  various 
elements  which  elected  him,  and  con- 
stituted at  his  inauguration  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  his  choice  of  coun- 
sellors he  kept  in  view  the  original 
purpose  of  consolidating  these  ele- 
ments into  one  great  united  party, 
which  would  sustain  his  administra- 
tion, and  ultimately  embrace  all  who 
desired  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  This  purpose,  dis- 
tinctly and  honestly  avowed,  led  him 
to  invite  his  own  rival  Republican 
competitors  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  also  induced  him  to 
associate  in  his  Cabinet  men  of  differ- 
ing political  antecedents.  Such  a  pol- 
icy, however,  did  not  comport  with 
the  views  and  wishes  of  some  of  his 
friends,  who,  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Democrats,  had  anticipated  a  Whig 
triumph  rather  than  Republican  suc- 
cess. The  pressure  upon  him  in  that 
regard,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the 
Whig  party,  was  for  a  time  very  great ; 
but  while  he  patiently  listened  and 
calmly  discussed  the  subject,  no  argu- 
ment or  appeals  caused  him  to  change 
his  original  purpose  of  a  Republican 
administration,  without  identification 
with  past  or  committal  to  current  con- 
troversies or  either  of  the  old  political 
organizations. 

The  individuals  composing  his  Cab- 
inet had  but  alight  previous  personal 


intimacy  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  with 
each  other.  There  was  no  concerted 
or  combined  effort  among  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  or  by  their  respective 
friends,  to  influence  the  President  in 
selecting  his  advisers,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  a  few  managing  pol- 
iticians in  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. A  very  strenuous  and  persistent 
effort  was  made  by  certain  partisans 
in  New  York,  who  had  been  Whigs,  to 
exclude  Mr.  Chase,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  either  Mr. 
Blair  or  Mr.  Welles. 

In  the  nominating  convention  at 
Chicago  Mr.  Seward  had  been  the 
chief  competitor  with  Mr.  lincoUif 
and  being  also  a  well  known  politi- 
cian and  statesman,  holding  at  the  time 
the  position  of  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  was  not  only  desired 
by  his  friends,  but  supposed  and  gener- 
ally expected,  that  he  would  be  offered 
the  State  Department.  It  was  intimat- 
ed by  some  of  his  confidential  friends 
that  while  the  tender  of  this  place  was 
due  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Seward,  that  gentleman  would  proba- 
bly decline  accepting  the  ofllce.  In 
that  event  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  knew  not  with  what  sin- 
cerity Uiese  doubts  of  the  Senator's 
acceptance  were  made,  to  have  invited 
Mr.  Chase  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Otherwise  the>  latter  gentleman  was 
invited  to  administer  the  finances. 
There  was  on  the  part  of  both  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  coyness  as  to 
accepting  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which, 
as  regarded  the  former,  was  more  af- 
fected than  sincere.  Mr.  Chase  may 
have  honestly  hesitated  to  take  the 
second  position,  for  he  was  very  am- 
bitious, and  had  just  been  a  second 
time  elected  to  represent  Ohio  for  six 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  his  taste, 
studies,  and  abilities  were  unquestion- 
ably better  adapted  to  legislative  than 
purely  financial  service.  While,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  go  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  was  not,  with  his  i)er&onal 
aspirations,  so  ready  to  relinquish  his 
senatorial  term  of  six  years  in  order  to 
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accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  its 
continuance,  and  which,  moreover, 
placed  him,  while  entering  upon  du- 
ties with  which  he  was  not  familiar, 
in  a  position  inferior  in  public  estima- 
tion to  that  of  his  rival  political  com- 
petitor. 

On  the  great  questions  which  were 
pending,  and  which  then  divided  the 
country,  these  two  gentlemen  were 
not  in  strict  accord.  Mr.  Seward, 
less  tenacious  of  principle,  and  more 
pliable  in  his  nature,  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  yield  his  opinions  on 
the  slavery  question,  and  to  so  revise 
the  Constitution  as  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  demands  of  the  secessionists. 
Mr.  Chase,  on  the  contrary,  was  op- 
posed to  any  concession  or  compro- 
mise which  should  commit  the  nation- 
al Government  to  the  cause  or  to  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  officers — 
diiSterences  which  extended  to  his  sup- 
porters— but  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
that  he  should  in  the  then  turbulent 
and  excited  period  commit  himself 
and  his  administration  to  either,  be- 
yond what  was  enunciated  in  his  inau- 
gural address.  Personally  he  was  op- 
posed to  slavery,  but  being  a  consti- 
tutionalist, he  was  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  schemes  of  the  abolition- 
ists, and  determined,  while  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  Qovemment,  to  ab- 
stain from  any  interference  with  the 
local  law  on  this  subject,  or  any  of 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  He 
had  strong  hopes  that  the  exciting 
disunion  question  would,  when  his 
views  and  intentions  were  understood, 
pass  away  without  a  serious  conflict, 
and  was  confirmed  in  these  hopes  by 
the  assurances  of  his  selected  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Seward,  sanguine 
by  nature,  fruitful  in  expedients,  and 
willing  to  make  concessions,  was  con- 
fident of  a  speedy  restoration  of  ami- 
cable feelings  after  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  his  position  and  op- 
portunities had  been  such  as  to  inspire 


his  colleagues  as  well  aa  the  President 
with  a  hope  that  his  predictions  were 
not .  unfounded.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  these  prophetic  declara- 
tions and  assurances,  if  not  baseless, 
were  mere  delusions,  predicated  on  no 
substantial  fact  or  principle,  but  mere 
imaginary  anticipations  of  what  he 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  by  expe- 
dients. His  assurances,  if  founded  on 
any  concert  with  his  opponents,  may 
be  taken  as  an  exhibition  of  his  read- 
iness to  acquiesce  in  almost  any  change 
of  the  fundamental  law  itself  to  get 
over  a  temporary  difficulty. 

There  had  been,  as  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  were  advised,  some  un- 
derstanding and  concert  between  Mr. 
Seward  and  leading  secessionists,  as 
well  as  with  a  portion  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet,  from  which  important 
results  were  expected  after  the  4th  of 
March.  What  sincerity  there  may 
have  been  on  the  part  of  the  secession- 
ists with  whom  he  held  converse,  and 
what  were  their  expectations,  other 
than  an  absolute  acquiescence  in  their 
demands,  which  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  January  speech,  and 
his  action  and  proceedings  for  several 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  official  despatch 
to  Mr.  Adams,  seem  to  indicate,  may 
never  be  fully  known.  Mr.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  the  Attorney-General  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  had  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion secretly  informed  Mr.  Seward  of 
the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  a 
part;  and  from  these  several  sources  of 
communication  Mr.  Seward  persuaded 
himself  that  he  held  the  key  to  all  dis- 
content, and  that  when  once  in  place 
he  could  reconcile  disagreements  and 
lock  up  all  disturbance.  Without 
knowing  precisely  how  his  Secretary 
of  State  was  to  restore  harmony,  Mr. 
Lincoln  trusted  at  the  beginning  to 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Seward  for  in- 
telligence, sagacity,  and  ability  to  ac- 
complish what  was  prophesied  imd 
promised.  It  was  this  almost  implicit 
trust  in  Mr.  Seward  at  the  jcgmmencje- 
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ment  which  for  a  time  csosed  seriona 
embarrassment,  and  ahnost  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
abiHty  and  integrity  of  the  President 
to  administer  the  goyemment. 

Mr.  Chase,  though  an  avowed  anti- 
slayery  man,  was  solicitous  that  it 
should  be  understood  he  was  not  an 
abolitionist,  nor  connected  with  that 
organization.  The  schemes  for  com- 
promise, especially  such  as  inyolyed  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  in  behalf 
of  slayery,  or  committed  the  Goyem- 
ment to  the  support  or  perpetuation  of 
human  bondage  in  any  form,  beyond 
the  compromises  already  made,  he 
strenuously  opposed.  But  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  unappeasable  ambition  for 
official  power  and  distinction;  not 
that  he  desired  power  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement, but  from  a  belief  that 
he  could  in  position  do  more  than 
others  for  his  country  and  for  free- 
dom. But  the  discussions  in  the  win- 
ter of  1801,  the  excitable  and  persis- 
tent determination  of  the  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States 
to  throw  off  Federal  allegiance,  with 
the  readiness  of  Mr.  Seward  to  "meet 
exaction  with  concession,"  and  an  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution in  fundamental  particulars 
to  conciliate  the  secessionists,  were 
incidents  not  without  their  influence 
on  the  course  of  Mr.  Chase.  While 
he  would  not  consent  or  be  a  party  to 
a  change  of  the  Constitution  in  behalf 
of  slayery,  he  became  impressed  with 
doubts  and  misgivings,  from  what  he 
heard  and  witnessed  of  the  emphatic 
determination  of  the  secession  leaders, 
and  from  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port giyen  them  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  free  States,  from  the  yielding  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Critten- 
den, and  other  Republicans  and  friends 
of  the  new  administration,  who  were 
willing  to  compromise  and  even  to  re- 
construct the  government  in  order  to 
preserve  the  national  territorial  integ- 
rity, whether  the  Union  of  the  States 
could  be  maintained.  Reconciliation 
he  considered  impossible.  Civil  war 
he  deprecated,  and  the  way  to  extri- 


cate the  country  from  its  embarrass* 
ment  and  sustain  the  Government  was, 
he  confessed,  dark  and  inexplicable. 
I  was  pained  beyond  measure,  or  my 
ability  to  express,  when,  retiring  one 
morning  from  a  Cabinet  consultation, 
he  made  known  to  me  his  doubts  and 
misgivings,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  best  that  the 
States  which  desired  to  leave  the 
Union  should  be  permitted  to  go  with- 
out hindrance.  It  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied, he  said,  that  our  government 
was  not  one  of  force,  yet  it  was  mani- 
fest the  Union  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed except  by  compulsion,  and  a  com- 
pulsory Union  would  be  no  Union,  but 
war,  contention,  a  despotic  exercise  of 
power.  In  what  could  this  and  would 
this  terminate,  but  an  utter  subversion 
of  our  system  and  of  republican  gov- 
ernment ? 

It  was  near  the  last  of  the  month 
of  March  that  he  thus  opened  his 
mind  to  me.  He  probably  had  not 
at  that  time  communicated  his  views 
or  speculations  to  any  other  person. 
He  certainly  had  made  no  such  intima- 
tions in  any  of  the  Cabinet  consulta- 
tions. We  had  left  the  executive 
mansion  together  that  morning  after  a 
pretty  earnest  and  anxious  discussion 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
threatened  difficulties,  without  any 
satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  Mr.  Seward  had  taken  even 
a  more  advanced  step  in  that  direction 
than  Mr.  Chase,  and  was  prepared  to 
surrender  Sumter  and  other  forts  in 
the  seceding  States  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, to  call  a  national  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution  and  recon- 
struct the  government.  The  attitude 
of  Mr.  Seward  caused  me  little  sur- 
prise; for  it  was  well  understood  by 
those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  an 
optimist,  governed  less  by  convictions 
and  fixed  laws  than  by  expedients, 
and  that  he  had  more  faith  in  his  skill 
and  management  to  govern  and  ac- 
complish a  purpose  than  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  any  political  principle ;  but 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  was 
at  the  time  greatly  depressed  and  dia- 
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couraged,  astounded  and  shocked  me. 
I  so  expressed  myself.  He  said  seces- 
•ion,  in  his  opinion,  wonld  be  no  per- 
manent alienation ;  the  seceding  States 
Tfoald,  after  a  brief  experience,  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  benefits  of  the  Union 
greatly  exceeded  any  real  or  fancied 
grievance,  and  they  would  themselves 
soon  ask  to  bo  again  admitted.  My 
views  were  that  the  Union,  when  once 
broken,  like  shattered  glass,  could 
never  again  be  mode  whole.  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  in  one  or  two  inter- 
views which  immediately  followed. 
With  the  hurried  and  momentous 
events  that  were  shortly  precipitated 
upon  the  country,  his  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated, his  confidence  in  the  Union 
was  strengthened,  and  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  putting  forth  the  whole 
power  and  energy  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  preserve  it  never  thereafter 
faltered. 

On  these  points  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  a  unit,  firm  and 
unswerving  for  the  Union,  though  one 
or  two  of  them  were  reported  to  have 
favored  the  Crittenden  compron^ise. 
Mr.  Blair,  who  resided  in  Washing- 
ton, and  was  familiar  with  the  men, 
and  had  watched  the  schemes  of  the 
disunionists,  was  wholly  opposed  to 
any  temporizing,  and  to  all  proposed 
expedients  which  abandoned  old  land- 
marks. From  the  first  he  insisted 
that  the  Administration  would  be  de- 
linquent if  it  failed  to  exercise  prompt- 
ly and  energetically  the  power  with 
which  it  was  invested  to  suppress  in- 
surrection and  every  attempt  at  resist- 
ance to  the  government  and  laws. 
The  greater  the  delay,  and  the  longer 
the  Administration  hesitated,  the  more 
serious  would  be  the  consequences  to 
the  country.  His  position  was  antag- 
onistic to  that  of  Mr.  Seward  from  the 
commencement ;  and  he  never,  as  did 
Mr.  Chase,  doubted. 

The  President  listened  to  the  views 
and  suggestions  of  each  and  all,  but 
wisely  forbore  to  hastily  commit  him- 
self. What  he  wished  was,  first  of  all, 
delay  until  the  Administration  could 
get  in  working  order,  so  that  the  whole 


country  should  be  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion to  administer  the  government 
faithfully,  without  prejudice  or  sec- 
tional partiality.  With  prudent  saga- 
city ho  cautiously  pursued  his  way. 
Gainfully  observing  and  weighing  the 
views  of  each  of  his  counsellors,  and 
every  suggestion  made,  vigilantly 
watching  events,  and  feeling  the  pub- 
lic pulse. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise had  caused  great  irrita- 
tion. He  inquired  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  a  restoration 
of  that  compromise  would  serve  to  al- 
lay excitement,  but  received  no  favor- 
able response.  He,  and  many  others 
doubtless,  attached  greater  importance 
to  that  unwise  and  injudicious  pro- 
ceeding than  it  merited.  The  repeal 
of  the  compromise  was  an  impolitic 
act,  which  had  undoubtedly  greatly 
&ggr&'^ated  the  prevailing-discontent ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  incidents,  not  the 
primary  cause  of  sectional  contention. 
It  was  stated  that  while  the  repeal  was  . 
uncalled  for  and  injudicious,  after  the 
long  acquiescence  of  the  country  in 
the  enactment,  its  restoration  would 
not  promote  harmony,  for  the  compro* 
mise  was,  in  itself,  a  violation  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  federal  struc- 
ture was  founded ;  that  it  created  sec- 
tional distinction ;  had  generated  sec- 
tionalism by  permitting  and  profess- 
^g  to  give  legal  sanction  to  favored 
residents  south  of  a  particular  parallel 
of  latitude,  by  conferring  on  them  cer- 
tain rights  and  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  which  were  denied  to  all  re- 
siding north  of  that  parallel ;  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  author- 
ized to  make  such  distinction;  that 
equality  of  political  rights  to  all  of  the 
States  was  a  dogma  or  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government;  that 
among  the  grants  of  power  specified  in 
the  Constitution  there  was  none  which 
authorized  Congress  to  establish  sla- 
very, yet  by  the  Missouri  compromise 
act  Congrress  had  assumed  the  power 
to  establish  or  permit  it  south  of  the 
latitude  86  deg.  80  min.,  and  to  ex- 
clude it  north  of  that  line.    If  slavery 
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was  a  privilege  or  right,  those  aboye 
as  well  as  those  below  the  line  were 
entitled  to  it;  for  all  sections  and 
States  were  to  be  treated  alike.  If  it 
was  not  a  priTilego  or  right,  Congress 
had  committed  a  great  wrong  in  au- 
thorizing or  attempting  to  authorize 
it.  Had  Congress  done  its  duty  f aith- 
fuUy  in  1820,  instead  of  compromising 
and  evading  it,  we  should  have  been 
spared  present  evils,  and  it  did  not  be- 
come the  Administration  to  sanction 
and  attempt  to  reSatablish  a  palpable 
wrong. 

Whatever  expedients,  schemes,  or 
ideas  of  compromise  any  members  of 
the  Qovemment  may  have  entertained 
or  projected  to  satisfy  the  disunionists, 
none  were  adopted,  and  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  observe  its  requirements 
and  restrictions,  without  innovations 
or  any  change  of  the  organic  law,  to 
appease  factions.  This  was  of  course 
unsatisfactory  to  the  secessionists,  who 
claimed  that  these  States  had  already 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  government. 

On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  through  President 
Buchanan  information  from  Major  An- 
derson, in  command  of  Fort  Sumter, 
that  the  supplies  of  his  garrison  would 
be  exhausted  in  six  weeks.  On  the 
succeeding  day  commissioners  from 
the  confederacy  of  the  insurrectionary 
States  arrived  in  Washington,  and 
soon  after  requested  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  a  day  might  be  named 
when  they  could  present  their  creden- 
tials to  President  Lincoln.  An  answer 
was,  by  concert  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  commissioners  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, delayed  for  a  month.  In  the 
mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment and  country,  which,  with  the 
changes  of  administration  and  a  new 
order  of  things,  had  been  in  some- 
thing of  a  chaotic  condition,  were  in  a 
degree  arranged. 

Wbile  overwhelmed  by  the  disorders 
and  disturbances  growing  out  of  the 
insurrection,  the  Administration  was 
also  beset  on  every  hand  to  make  al- 


most universal  and  indiscriminate  par- 
ty changes  of  the  Federal  officers. 
The  President  and  some  of  the  Cabinet, 
particularly  the  Secretary  of  State, 
were  disposed  to  go  beyond  others  in 
these  respects.  It  was  claimed,  on 
one  hand,  that  only  Democrats  held 
Federal  appointments,  but  it  was  said 
on  the  other  hand  that  many  of  these 
were  Union  men,  opposed  to  secession, 
who  in  their  devotion  to  country  had 
risen  above  mere  party,  and  that  it 
would  be  politic  and  wise  to  make  a 
distinction  between  them  and  those 
extreme  partisans  who  were  secession- 
ists, or  sympathizers  with  the  seces- 
sionists ;  that  while,  from  the  very  long 
continuance  of  Democrats  in  power, 
most  of  the  office-holders  were  of  that 
party,  it  was  evident  that  in  the  de- 
partments, especially  bureau  officers 
and  clerks  who  were  faithful  and  fa- 
miliar with  their  duties  and  knew  the 
acts  and  traditions  of  the  government 
and  the  departments  to  which  they 
were  attached,  should  be  retained,  un- 
less they  were  disunionists  or  politi- 
cally offensive,  whatever  were  their 
private  opinions  on  political  questions. 
Many  ardent  and  extreme  party  men 
who  were  secessionists  had,  on  the 
change  of  administration  or  immedi- 
ately after,  resigned  their  places.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Navy 
Department,  where  there  was  great 
political  demoralization.  The  volun- 
tary withdrawal  of  these  men,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  embarrass  the 
Secretary,  in  fact  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  many  subordi- 
nates. Some  who  remained  were  not 
exempt  from  suspicions,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  from  association  and  social 
intercourse  were  infected  with  the 
prevailing  secession  epidemic,  but  only 
one,  it  is  believed,  proved  treacher- 
ous or  false ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  act  of  infidelity.  In 
the  Navy  Department,  therefore,  no- 
thing of  what  is  called  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake  was  exercised ;  and  what 
was  done  was  in  so  quiet  a  manner, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  so  just,  and 
in  such  contrast  with  some  others,  that 
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a  cUmor  wm  raised  against  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  forbearance.  Exceptions 
had  been  taken  by  men  who  had  been 
ultra  Whigs  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  President's  adTisers,  on  account 
of  his  Democratic  antecedents,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  his  (^position  to 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  removals 
by  the  Administration,  and  the  omis- 
sion on  his  part  to  make  changes,  was 
in  consequence  of  old  polilical  partial- 
ities. 

The  fact  was  that  extensiye  re- 
movals in  his  department  were  unnec- 
essary, for  the  yacanoies  created  could 
not  be  immediately  filled  by  compe- 
tent persons,  in  whose  ability  and 
fidelity  he,  in  the  general  break-up, 
had  confidence.  Nevertheless,  after 
considerable  pressure,  and  sUktements 
of  what  other  beads  of  departments 
had  done,  it  was  proposed,  in  order  to 
appease  the  grumblers,  that  at  least 
one  change  should  be  made  in  each  of 
the  navy  bureaus  and  one  in  the  de- 
partment proper.  This  would,  it  was 
said,  prevent  invidious  distinction, 
comparisons,  and  complaints,  as  re- 
garded the  other  departments,  and 
contribute  to  consolidate  and  make 
uniform  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. There  was  a  species  of  refined 
political  or  party  casuistry  in  this, 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  contro- 
vert; but  as  the  Secretary  knew  not 
the  views  and  opinions  of  each  and  all 
the  subordinates  with  whom  be  hod 
recently  been  brought  in  contact,  he 
preferred  that  the  removals  thus  or- 
dered should  be  received  and  consid- 
ered as  an  act  of  the  Administration 
rather  than  of  the  department,  and 
therefore  devolved  on  his  chiets  the 
duty  of  designating  which  clerks  un- 
der the  rule  should  be  dismissed. 
While  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
clined to  remove  persons  from  office 
who  were  faithful  to  the  government 
and  true  to  the  Union,  whatever  had 
been  their  party  antecedents,  some 
others  took  a  diSerent  view,  and  dis- 
charged, with  little  discrimination, 
such  as  were  Democrats,  regardless  of 
their  capacity,  experience,  fitness,  or 


fidelity.  It  was  this  difference  which 
led  the  President,  who  wished  uniform 
policy  and  action,  to  make  the  request 
or  order  for  the  removal  of  a  few 
clerks  in  the  Navy  Department  There 
were  not  many  civil  iippoiatments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  ih» 
Navy,  and  these  were  connected  with 
the  navy  yards.  Most  of  these  were 
then,  as  now,  under  the  vicious  qretem 
of  putdng  party  electioneerers  in  place, 
violent  partisans.  Such  were  prompt- 
ly dismissed.  It  was  justly  felt  that 
none  but  reliable  and  trusty  Union 
men  should  in  the  then  existing  diffi- 
culties be  retained  in  positioos  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  years  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  successful  administra- 
tions to  make  sweeping  changes  of  op- 
ponents. In  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  country  it  seemed  wise  to  concili- 
ate and  retain  such  as  were  patriotic 
and  well  disposed,  though  some  op- 
posed it.  The  President  was  compel- 
led to  face  the  responsibility  and  act 
on  these  and  other  questions.  In 
striving  to  reconcile  and  bring  into 
united  action  opposing  views,  he  was 
accused  of  wasting  his  time  in  a  great 
emergency  on  mere  party  appoint- 
ments. Under  the  pressure  and  influ- 
ences that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  particularly  by  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  should  never  be  permitted 
to  dictate  appointments,  some  things 
were  doubtless  done  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  and  left  to  him- 
self, he  would  have  ordered  different- 
ly. Extensive  removals  and  appoint- 
ments were,  in  the  general  disorder^ 
not  only  expected,  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary, beyond  previous  experience, 
yet  never  under  any  administration 
were  greater  care  and  deliberation  re« 
quired.  A  host  of  ravenous  partisans 
from  Maine  to  Califomia — a  laige  pro* 
portion  of  them  Whigs  long  excluded 
from  office,  but  who  had  participated 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln— filled 
Washington,  and,  backed  by  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  besieged  the 
White  House  and  departments,  do* 
manding  for  themselves  or  their 
friends  the  local  appointments,  i^egard-  . 
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less  of  the  patriotism  or  real  merits  of 
the  incumbeats.  This  crowd  of  active 
friends,  with  their  importanities,  at 
such  a  crisis,  was  of  coarse  embarrass- 
ing to  the  new  Administration,  which 
commenced  its  labors  with  a  demoral- 
ized govemment  and  crumbling  Union 
that  needed  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  wisest  and  most  considerate  states- 
manship for  its  presenration.  Not 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
which  held  an  extra  session  as  usual 
on  the  change  of  administration,  was 
there  any  let-up  on  the  subject  of  re- 
movals from  office. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Administra- 
tion was  not  remiss  in  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  public  aftairs.  Some 
members  of  the  Government  were  con- 
fident that  hostilities  of  a  serious  char- 
acter would  be  avoided— all  hoped 
such  might  be  the  case;  but  there 
were  others  who  believed  a  conflict 
more  or  less  serious  was  inevitable. 
The  President,  though  a  patient  listen- 
er to  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
others,  was  nevertheless  a  keen  and 
attentive  observer  of  all  that  was  said 
and  done,  and  promised  to  be  done, 
but  he  came  to  no  hasty  conclusion. 
His  final  decision  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  most  important  and  im- 
mediate question  peniding,  was  post- 
poned until  iiie  supplies  of  the  garri- 
son were  nearly  exhausted.  To  the 
last  moment  he  and  his  Cabinet  in^ 
dulged  the  hope  that  peace  would  be 
preserved;  but  the  insurrection  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  it  was 
not  doubted  resistance  to  collecting 
the  revenue  would  be  attempted.  In 
this  he  was  confirmed  by  Ckneral. 
Scott,  to  whose  opinion  he  eariy  paid 
great  deference,  and  General  Scott,  re- 
membering the  old  nullification  con- 
flict under  Jackson,  apprehended  and 
hoped  that  the  culminating  point 
would  be,  not  in  reinforcing  Sumter, 
but  in  the  enforced  collection  of  duties 
on  imports.  In  fact,  both  Ckneral 
Scott  and  Mr.  Seward,  acting  in  con- 
cert, advised  and  expected  the  evacu- 
ation of  Sumter,  which  would  throw 


the  responsibilities  of  a  collision  on 
the  treasury  and  the  navy  instead  of 
the  military,  for  the  navy  would  be 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  treasury  in 
collecting  the  duties.  Sumter  would, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice,  and 
wishes,  and  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  General-in-Chief,  be 
abandoned.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
and  while  the  determination  in  regard 
to  Sumter  was  yet  unannounced,  that 
the  President,  desirous  of  ascertaining 
his  own  strength  and  that  the  Admin- 
istration should  know  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  navy  without  exciting 
suspicion  as  to  his  purpose,  addressed 
to  me  the  following  note : 

XxBuuTiVK  MARBKm,  March  18, 1861. 
8m :  I  BbaU  be  obliged  if  yoa  wUl  inform  me 
what  amount  of  oaval  force  yoa  oonld  at  onoe 
place  at  the  control  of  the  rerenne  service.  And 
also,  whether  at  some  distance  of  time  yon  conld 
so  place  an  additional  force,  and  how  much  f  and 
at  what  time?   Yoor  obedient  aerrant, 

A.  LmooLN. 

To  this  I,  on  the  20th,  gave  him  an 
answer  in  detail,  stating  the  condition 
and  position  of  every  naval  vessel, 
whether  in  or  out  of  commission,  and 
the  actual  personal  force  employed  or 
authorized  by  law  to  be  employed,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  time 
necessary  to  fit  out  the  vessels  which 
were  in  oidinary,  and  to  recall  the 
squadrons  that  were  on  foreign  sta- 
tions. The  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
written  fourteen  days  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, and  twelve  days  after  the  Cab- 
inet was  installed.  It  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  Forts  Sumter  or  Pickens,  nor 
to  any  naval  or  military  operations,  of- 
fensive or  defensive.  There  was  exten- 
sive espionage,  and  every  movement  of 
the  Administration  was  watched.  If  any 
who  favored  or  expected  the  evacuation 
of  Sumter  and  Pickens  should  see  the 
correspondence,  their  suspicions  would 
not  be  stimulated  by  the  information 
asked  and  given  in  reply  to  an  order  call- 
ing for  a  statement  of  the  naval  force, 
and  how  much  could  be  placed  at  the 
"control  of  the  revenue  service."  It 
was  essential  that  the  President  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  navy  should  it  b^  necessary  to 
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enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Had  he  called  for  a  statement  direct 
without  reference  to  the  revenue,  or 
had  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sented it  without  explanation,  suspi- 
cion would  in  the  then  sensitiye  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
Sumter  have  been  aroused.  This  would 
have  been  particulariy  the  case  with 
those  who  expected  or  had  given  as- 
surance or  encouragement  that  the 
fort  would  be  evacuated.  Besides 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  General- 
in-Chief,  who  advocated  and  had  tak- 
en for  granted  that  the  fort  would  be 
surrendered,  there  were  other  officials 
in  high  position,  some  of  whom  soon 
abandoned  the  Government,  that  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  secessionists,  but 
at  the  time  this  order  was  given  were 
watching  and  waiting  events.  An  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  revenue  did  not 
alarm  them ;  an  order  for  a  naval  force 
to  reinforce  Sumter  would.  The  Con- 
federate commissioners,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  Washington 
for  an  answer  to  their  application  to 
be  accredited^  were  in  some  way  se- 
cretly advised  of  every  important  mea- 
sure of  the  Administration  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  under  consideration. 
These  would  have  taken  instant  alarm 
had  a  statement  of  the  naval  force  been 
bluntly  called  for  by  the  President 
while  the  course  in  regard  to  Sumter 
was  being  discussed,  or  if  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  naval  purposes ;  but 
w)ien  asked  for  revenue  purposes  their 
apprehensions  remained  undisturbed. 
It  was  all-important  for  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  gfdn  time,  and  the 
President  with  shrewdness  and  for- 
bearahce  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel 
and  asked  for  naval  information  for  a 
necessary  purpose  which  excited  no 
alarm,  and  did  not  disturb  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  General  Scott,  who 
advised  forcible  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues. It  was  not  until  ten  days  later, 
and  every  day  was  precious,  that  he 
surprised  his  immediate  advisers  and 


friends  as  well  as  his  opponents  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  send  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  Sumter.  His  pur- 
pose and  determination  he  had  wisely 
kept  to  himself;  and  in  referring  the 
letter  of  Major  Anderson  to  General 
Scott,  to  ascertain  the  military  view  of 
the  subject)  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
Cabinet  consultations  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  his  associates,  he  was  reserv- 
ed ;  but  he  never,  at  any  time,  wavered 
from  the  principles  and  stand  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  and 
enunciated  in  his  inaugural  address. 
His  Cabinet  and  others  concluded,  from 
his  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, that  the  reinforcement  of 
Symter  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  mili- 
tary question,  and  consequently  acqui- 
esced in  the  report  of  Generals  Scott  and 
Totten,  but  the  President  himself  did 
not  deviate  from  his  original  design.  A 
knowledge  of  the  military  and  naval 
resources  at  his  disposal  was,  however, 
necessary,  and  without  imparting  his 
intention,  and  to  cover  his  purpose,  he 
inquired  what  force  could  be  *'at 
once  placed  at  the  control  of  the  reve- 
nue service."  Neither  the  Secretary  . 
of  State  nor  General  Scott  supposed  that 
this  information  was  sought  for  any  oth- 
er than  revenue  purposes.  Sumter  they 
supposed  was,  as  they  had  recommend- 
ed, to  be  abandoned,  and  they  beyond 
all  others  were  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise when,  len  days  later,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  determination,  so 
contrary  to  their  advice  and  expecta- 
tions. The  sagacity,  decision,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  ability  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  are  exemplified  in  the  skil- 
ful manner  by  which  he  lulled  the  sus- 
picions of  such  of  his  immediate  coun- 
sellors as  favored  a  different  policy  in 
regard  to  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  the  first 
exhibition  of  his  independent  self-reli- 
ance, and  was  conclusive  that  while  he 
counselled  with  others,  he  was  himself 
the  President,  and  acted  upon  his  own 
convictions 
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IN  endeaToring  to  qniet  the  onziotia 
fears  of  President  Lincoln  in  re- 
gard to  a  movement  of  the  (Confede- 
rate army  at  Manassas  against  Wash- 
ington after  the  transfer  to  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
McClellan  assured  him  that  the  latter 
moTement  would  of  itself  be  the  surest 
and  quickest  method  of  forcing  the  en- 
emy to  abandon  hi?  fortified  positions 
at  Centreyille  and  ^lanassas,  thus  free- 
ing Washington  from  the  menace  of 
attack,  as  well  as  the  one  inyolring  the 
least  loss  of  life. 

Tills  opinion  was  promptly  verified 
by  the  course  adopted  by  the  Confed- 
erate leader,  General  Joseph  £.  Johns- 
ton. No  sooner  did  he  learn  of  the 
contemplated  transfer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake 
than  he  evacuated  every  fortified  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Washington  and  re- 
tired toward  Richmond ;  and  McClel- 
lan truly  remarked  afterward  that  at 
no  former  period  was  southern  Vir- 
ginia so  completely  in  our  possession, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Washington  free 
from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
grround  so  gained  was  not  lost,  nor 
Washington  again  put  in  danger,  until 
the  enemy  learned  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  evacuate  the  Peninsula,  and  thus 
leave  them  free  to  move  directly  to- 
ward Washington,  which  they  did  at 
once,  and  again  seriously  menaced  the 
national  capitaL 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  toward  Centreville  and  Ma- 
nassas, after  intelligence  had  been  xt- 
ceived  in  Washington  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  his  fortifications  at 
these  places,  McClellan  accompanied 
the  army.  He  left  Washington  on  the 
10th  of  March,  holding  the  appoint- 
ment and  exercising  the  command  of 
General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  other  parties  authorized  to 


do  so  had  intimated  to  him  that  any 
change  in  his  command  or  duties  was 
contemplated;  yet  he  had  scarcely 
gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cap- 
ital before  the  President  issued  his 
War  Order  No.  8,  dated  the  day  fol- 
lowing McClellan's  departure,  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  command  of  all  the 
military  departments  except  that  of 
the  Potomac.  If  it  was  deemed  in- 
compatible then  with  the  public  in- 
terests to  entrust  one  chief  with  the 
combined  duties  of  commander  of  the 
forces  operating  against  the  Confeder-' 
ate  capital  and  those  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, that  idea  was  abandoned  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  same 
Executive  was  forced  to  grant  to  the 
last  commander  of  the  armies  operat- 
ing against  Richmond  the  precise 
power  of  which  he  had  deprived  Mc- 
Clellan. 

At  the  termination  of  the  council  of 
war  called  by  McClellan  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  March  18,  and  composed 
of  the  four  corps  commanders— rMc- 
Dowell,  Sumner,  Eeyes,  and  Heintzel- 
man — the  conclusions  of  the  council 
were  transmitted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  once,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
following  reply  was  received: 

WAB  DSPABTMSiCT,  JItRh  IS,  1801. 
7h  Mft^  Oensral  Om.  B.  UeCUUtui. 

The  President,  bavins  considend  the  plan  of 
opentioofl  agreed  upon  b j  yonnelf  and  the  onm- 
manders  of  army  oocpe,  makee  no  objection  to 
the  eame,  bat  giTea  the  following  direcUona  aa 
to  Ita  execation : 

let  Leave  eoch  foree  at  Manaaeaa  Jnnction  aa 
ahall  make  it  entirtl  j  certain  that  tlie  enemy  ahall 
not  repoMote  himaelf  of  that  poaltfoo  and  line  of 
eoramnnkation. 

Id.  LeaTe  Waahlncton  entirely  aecare. 

td.  More  the  reaudnder  of  the  foree  4imn  the 
Potomac— chooeing  a  new  baae  at  Portraea  Mon- 
roe, -or  anywiiere  between  here  and  tliere ;  or  at 
an  erenta  move  each  remainder  of  the  army  at 
onee  in  porenit  of  the  enemy  by  eome  roote. 
Eowuc  IL  6TA3rro:(,  SecreUiy  of  War. 

Brigadier  General  J.  8.  Wadsworth 
was  assigned  by  the  President  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  District  •f  Co- 
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himbia,  'which  embraced,  in  addition  defence  of  the  capital,  their  fears  were 
to  the  District,  t^^e  city  of  Alexandria,  not  unreasonable ;  but  in  addition  to 
the  defensive  works  south  of  the  Po-  the  18,000  men  under  the  immediate 
tomac,  from  the  Occoquan  to  Difficult  command  of  General  Wadsworth,  Gen- 
Creek,  and  the  post  of  Fort  Washing-  eral  Banks  alone  commanded  a  cover- 
ton.  Blajor  General  N.  P.  Banks  was  ing  force,  always  available  for  defence 
assigned  to  command  at  Manassas  Juno-  against  a  serious  attack,  embracing  one 
tion.  entire  corps  (the  fifth)  and  one  divis- 
Immediately  after  HcClellan*8  de-  ion  (Blenker's),  amounting  to  upward 
parture  from  Washington  for  the  Pe-  of  85,000  men« 

ninsula  the  charge  was  made  in  vari-  A  United  States  Senator  arose  in  his 

ous  ways,  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  .  place  in  the  Senate  and  gravely  stated 

of  the  Senate,  that  he  had  failed  to  that  McClellan  had  *Meft  an  insuffi- 

carry  out  the  foregoing  instructions  of  cient  force  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 

the  President,  and  had  neglected  J.o  ington,  and  not  a  gun  on  wheels.*^ 

leave  Washington  entirely  secure.    At  Brigadier  General  William  P.  Barry, 

the  council  composed  of  the  four  corps  .  McClellan's  chief  of  artillery  at  the 

commanders,  the  question  as  to  how  time,   immediately   contradicted   the 

many  men  would  render  Washington  statement  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 

entirely  secure  came  up,  and  was  defi-  deficiency  of  artillery,  and  showed  that 

nitely  voted  upon.    Three  of  the  corps  the  following  batteries,  all  fit  for  im- 

commanders — ^McDowell,   Keycs,  and  mediate  service,  were  left  with  Gener- 

H<*in'tzelman — ^favored  a  covering  force  al  Wadsworth*s  command : 

of  25,000  men.     Sumner  voted  for  a  Ovm. 

total  of  40,000.   The  dispositions  made  ^'^^^Jf*  V-^'^'^'SS^"  e 

by  McClellan  to  protect  Washington  '  ««     l,  m    •«        •«         «•    Bobinton!.  s 

in  the  absence  of  the  Army  of  the  Po-  Sth  N.T.  independent  Battery,  "    iforosowi .  S 

tomacwcre  as  follows;  ^"^ ^  ?f  V* ^'^^  ^*    2T1:-- J 

AtWnreoton 7,790  ^^  ,         . ,  — 

AtManasnt 10.SM  Totol  number  of  gims 8S 

intheShenindoiiiVaikj..... '.^\m  In  addition  to  these,  Banks's  and 

on  the  u>werPotamnc .j^  Blenker's  commands  had  66  field  guns 

^^ ^<^  on  wheels,  all  of  which  could  have 

In  addition  to  this  force,  General  been  made  to  play  upon  any  consider- 

Wadsworth  had  for  the  garrisons  and  able  force  attempting  to  move  against 
immediate  protection  of  Washington  ^  Washington.    Blenker  was  under  or- 

about  18, 000  men,  making  a  total  force  ders  to  march  to  reinforce  Fremont 

available  for  the  defence  of  Washing-  in  the  Mountain  Department,  west  of 

ton  of  78,456  men.    The  President,  in  the  Department  of  the  Potomac;  but 

his  natural  anxiety  regarding  the  safety  Banks  was  authorized  to  detain  him 

of  the  capital,  gave  heed  to  the  com-  until  his  troops  could  be  safely  spared, 

plaints  which  reached  his  ear,  and  ap-  Exclusive,  however,  of  Blenker's  divi- 

pointed  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  sion,  there  were  left  for  the  defence  of 

of  Hajor  General  Hitchcock  and  Adju-  Washington  67,428  men  and  85  pieces 

tant  General  Thomas,  to  decide  wheth-  of  artillery. 

er  or  not  McClellan  had  fully  provided  Fort  Monroe  having  been  selected  as 

for  the  safety  of  the  national  capitaL  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Army  of 

This  board  reported  that  the  instruo-  the  Potomac  by  the  council  of  war  as- 

tions  of  the  President  and  the  conclu-  sembled  March  18,  and  that  selection 

sions  of  the  council  of  war  in  the  mat-  having  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Pres- 

tcr  had  not  been  conformed  to.    If  ident,  the  next  step  was  to  transfer 

this  board  and  those  who  agreed  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Wash- 

them  reckoned  only  the  troops  in  and  ington  to  the  Peninsula.    It  was  the 

about  the  city  limits  as  the  available  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four  corpa 
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commanders  who  were  present  at  the 
council,  as  well  as  of  McClcllan,  that 
in  order  to  calculate  upon  a  successful 
campaign  against  Richmond,  as  well 
as  to  insure  a  prompt  termination 
thereof,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  the  entire  four  corps  should  be 
employed  in  the  proposed  moYcment, 
and  that  at  least  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional troops  should  be  added  to  this 
force.  The  last  number  it  was  sup- 
posed could  be  readily  drawn  from  the 
forces  in  and  about  Fort  Monroe,  after 
that  point  should  be  covered  by  the 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
up  the  Peninsula.  The  actual  coope- 
ration of  the  navy  was  also  counted 
upon,  particularly  in  the  turning  or  at- 
tack upon  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
besides  maintaining  uninterrupted 
communication  up  the  York,  and  ulti- 
mately the  James  rivers.  When  the 
enemy's  batteries  controlled  or  threat- 
ened the  navigation  of  the  Potomac, 
it  had  been  arranged  to  embark  the 
troops  fronf  Annapolis,  Matyland;  but 
upon  the  abandonment  of  these  bat- 
teries by  the  enemy,  it  was  no  longer 
convenient  or  desirable  to  embark 
from  Annapolis.  Alexandria,  "Vir- 
ginia, was  therefore  chosen  as  the 
point  of  embarkation,  and  orders  given 
for  the  chartering  and  assembling  of 
the  necessary  water  transportation. 
Omitting  the  details  of  what  in  itself 
was  a  stupendous  undertaking,  the 
transfer  to  a  new  and  distant  base  of 
an  immense  army  with  all  its  material 
and  accompaniments,  it  will,  be  *8uffi- 
cient  at  present  simply  to  record  that 
in  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time  the 
order  was  given  to  secure  the  transpor- 
tation necessary  for  so  extensive  a 
movement,  the  transfer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  effected  from  Wash- 
ington to  Fort  Monroe.  This  transfer 
involved  the  shipment  of  121,500  men, 
14,592  animals,  1,160  wagons,  44  bat- 
teries, 74  ambulances,  besides  pontoon 
bridges,  materials  for  telegraph  lines, 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter.  No 
accident  or  loss  occurred  to  mar  the 
success  of  this  achievement  save  the 
loss  of  less  than  a  score  of  mules. 


The  vessels  required  to  effect  this 
transfer  were  as  follows: 

113  Bteunen,  at  $S15.10  per  day. 
118  schooiien,  at  $S4.45  per  daj. 
88  barges,  at  $14.37  per  day. 

Nine  of  the  barges  drifted  ashore 
during  a  severe  gale,  but  their  cargoes 
were  saved.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  plan  of  campaign  adopted 
by  McClcUan  contemplated  the  em- 
ployment by  him  of  not  only  the  four 
army  corps  of  McDowell,  Bumner, 
Keyes,  and  Heintzelman,  but  of  an  ad- 
ditional force  of  ten  thousand  men.  A 
f  3W  days  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
new  field  of  operations,  McClellan  met 
the  President  by  appointment,  on  a 
steamer  near  Alexandria.  At  this  in- 
terview the  President  informed  Mo- 
Clellan  that  a  very  heavy  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  to  induce  him  to 
take  Blenker's  division  from  McClel- 
lon's  army  and  transfer  it  to  Fremont, 
but  added  that  for  certain*very  good 
and  sound  reasons  he  had  declined  to 
weaken  McOlellan's  force.  The  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  surprise  of  Mc- 
Clellan must  have  been  great  upon  re- 
ceiving a  few  days  thereafter,  and  only 
one  day  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Fortress  Monroe,  the  following  note 
from  the  President: 

SzEcunrs  UAimosr.       I 
Wasbucotox,  Ifaidi  SI,  ISO.  f 
Mojot  Oeimta  UeCUOan. 
.'Mt  Dkab  Sm :  Thie  morning  I  felt  eooslnlned 
to  order  Blenkor^t  diyislon  to  Fremont ;  and  I 
write  this  to  aeaore  yoa  that  I  did  ao  with  great 
pain,  nnderstanding  that  yoa  would  wiah  it  other- 
wIm.   If  joa  eoald  know  the  ftall  preeeore  of  tha 
ca»e^  I  am  oonSdent  yon  would  jnetif  j  it,  eren 
beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Coia- 
mander^tn-Chiaf  may  order  what  ba  pleaaea. 
Toon  vary  tmly, 

A.  Loroour.     x 

Ten  thousand  men  taken  unexpect- 
edly from  an  army,  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  waa  already  moving  to  engage 
the  enemy  under  a  settled  plan  of  cam- 
paign, was  certainly  sufficient  to  dis- 
arrange if  not  mar  the  success  of  what- 
ever plan  had  been  fixed  upon.  Mc- 
Clellan did  not  murmur,  but  respond- 
ed by  promising  to  do  the  best  he 
could  without  them.  He  was  encour- 
aged,  however,  by  the  voluntary  but 
podtive  and  emphatic  assuxaaoe  of  the 
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President,  that  in  no  event  shoald  any 
troops  in  addition  to  Blenker's  ten 
thousand  men -be  taken  from  him. 
How  unfortunate  that  the  President 
was  not  able  to  fulfil  this  promise  I 

The  first  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the 
army  to  its  new  base  inyolved  the 
embarkation  of  McDowell's  corps  first ; 
the  intention  being  to  land  it  either  at 
a  point  termed  the  Bandbox,  on  the 
light  bank  of  York  river,  about  four 
miles  below  Yorktown,  and  thus  turn 
the  works  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  at  Ship  Point,  Howard's  Bridge, 
and  Big  Bethel,  or  to  land  it  on  the 
Gloucester  side  of  York  river,  ai!d 
move  from  there  to  West  Point.  This 
plan  was  subsequently  changed,  and 
the  most  convenient  divisions  were 
embarked  first,  and  moved  direct  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  McDowelPs  corps, 
by  the  new  arrangement,  was  to  em- 
bark last,  and  as  an  entire  corps  be 
moved  to  such  point  on  York  river  as 
might  afterward  be  dedded  upon. 
The  first  division  to  embark  was  that 
of  General  Hamilton,  of  Heintzel- 
man's  corps,  which  left  Alexandria 
March  17.  On  the  22d  of  March  Fits 
John  Porter's  division  of  the  same 
corps  embarked  from  the  same  point, 
accompanied  by  General  Heintxelman, 
the  corps  commander.  McClellan, 
with  his  entire  headquarters,  embark- 
ed on  the  steamer  Commodore  on  the 
1st  of  April,  the  day  after  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  President  that 
Blenker's  division,  10,000  strong,  was 
to  be  taken  from  his  command.  He 
arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day,  and  at 
once  began  giving  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  disposition  of  his  troops  as 
they  arrived  and  disembarked.  Be- 
fore McClellan's  departure  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  Peninsula,  an  order  had 
been  issued  by  the  War  Department 
placing  Fortress  Monroe  and  its  de- 
pendencies under  his  control,  and  au- 
thorizing him  to  draw  from  the  troops 
under  General  Wool's  command  10,- 
000  men. 

No  military  man  will  claim  that 
the  general  commanding  an   active 


[October, 
and    aboui!^to 


army  in  the  field, 
engage  the  enemy,  should  not,  under 
any  and  iill  circumstances,  have  con- 
trol of  his  base  of  supplier  as  well  as 
of  all  the  troops  within  his  particular 
field  of  operations.  Yet,  on  the  night 
of  the  8d  of  March,  only  four  days 
after  he  had  been  deprived  of  Blenker's 
division,  he  was  notified  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  President  had  deprived 
him  of  all  control  over  General  Wool's 
command,  and  had  forbidden  him  to 
detach  any  of  General  Wool's  troops 
without  further  orders  to  that  effect. 
Added  to  the  deduction  of  Blenker's 
10,000  men,  thislastordef  deprived  Mc- 
Clellan of  20,000  troops,  whose  assist- 
ance and  services  he  and  his  corps  com- 
manders had  counted  upon  in  deciding 
upon  the  plan  of  campaign  then  In  actu- 
al process  of  execution.  Had  interfer- 
ence from  Washington  stopped  here, 
the  result  might  still  have  been  all  that 
was  desired.  One  of  the  elements  upon 
which  McClellan  based  his  well-found- 
ed hopes  of  bringing  about  a  success- 
ful issue  to  the  campaign  then  in  pro- 
gress was  celerity  of  movement,  by 
which  he  might  post  his  army  in  front 
of  Richmond  before  the  enemy  could 
be  able  either  to  concentrate  largely  in 
his  imme^ate  front  or  reinforce  to 
any  considerable  degree  the  troops  de- 
fending the  Confederate  capitaL  Plans 
and  movements  which  he  had  consid- 
-ered,  and  whose  execution  would  have 
been  easy  and  comparatively  safe  by 
the  original  force  with  which  he  be- 
gan the  campaign,  were  forced  asidey 
and  slower  as  well  as  less  brilliant  and 
effective  measures  were  chosen.  It 
was  designed  on  the  part  of  McClellan, 
in  case  serious  or  determined  opposi- 
tion should  be  encountered  at  York- 
town,  to  land  McDowell's  corps  on  the 
Gloucester  side  of  York  river,  then 
move  it  to  a  point  in  rear  of  the  ene- 
my's line  of  defenses  at  Yorktown,  by 
which  the  withdrawal  or  surrender  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  enforced. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  take  up 
the  line  of  march  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe up  the  Peninsula  the  second  day 
««ccee<r.ng  McCJeUan;^^  .«i^^g 
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was  the  4th.  The  troops  moved  in 
two  colamns;  that  on  the  right,  und^ 
Heintzelman,  by  the  Big  Bethel  and 
Yorktown  road;  that  on  the  left,  under 
Kejes,  by  the  James  river  and  Warwick 
Coart  House  road.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  both  columns  were  brought 
to  a  halt.  Heintzelman^s,  on  the  right, 
found  itself  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
earthworks  at  Yorktown;  the  advance 
of  Eeyes,  consbting  of  Baldy  Smith's 
division,  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy  entrenched 
near  Lee's  Mills,  at  the  crossing  of 
Warwick  river.  The  enemy  opened 
upon  Smith's  troops  with  artillery  and 
musketry.  The  Warwick  river  is  a 
diminutive  stream,  undeserving  the 
name  of  river,  and  in  itself  does  not 
constitute  a  military  obstacle;  but  the 
Confederates,  by  a  series  of  dams, 
constructed  at  convenient  points,  and 
protected  by  batteries  and  rifle-pits, 
had  enlarged  Warwick  river  until 
it  had  become  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  troops,  un- 
less the  fire  from  the  protecting  bat- 
teries and  rifie-pits  could  be  silenced. 
So  formidable  were  the  defensive  ar- 
rangements of  the  enemy  that  General 
Keyes  found  it  impracticable  to  exe- 
cute the  order  which  McClellan  had 
given  him,  which  was  to  carry  the  en- 
emy's position  by  assault.  By  this 
system  of  dams,  with  their  protecting 
batteries  and  rifle-pits,  the  Warwick 
river,  which  heads  within  rifle  shot  of 
Yorktown,  and  flows  across  the  nar- 
row peninsula  to  the  James,  became 
an  excellent  line  of  defence  for  the  en- 
emy, and  a  most  serious  obstruction  to 
the  advance  of  the  Union  forces.  At 
the  same  moment  that  McClellan  learn- 
ed of  the  situation  In  front,  and  began 
to  perceive  that  what  he  had  supposed 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  perhaps  a 
day  was  likely  to  detain  him  indefi-, 
nitely,  probably  requiring  the  opera- 
tions of  a  regular  siege,  he  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Washing- 
ton: 

ADnrruiT  GnnssAL*!  Omcs. ) 
ApiU4,l8«.    f 
etneral  JfeCUOan, 
By  direction  of  the  Freskteat,  Gcoenl  McDow- 


cirs  •nny  corps  Imt  been  detaehed  trom  the  force 
under  yoor  Immediate  command ;  and  the  gene- 
ral ia  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secxetaiy  of  War; 
letter  by  mall. 

L.  TteoxAB,  Adjutant  OenetaL 

To  recapitulate.  On  the  Slst  of 
^larch  Blenker's  division,  numbering 
10,000  men,  was  withdrawn  from  Mc- 
Clellan's  command  by  the  President's 
order.  On  the  8d  of  April  McClellan 
received  a  telegram  from  Washington 
depriving  him  of  the  services  of  the 
10,000  men  that  he  had  counted  upon 
drawing  from  General  WooPs  depart- 
ment. The  President  had  assured  Mc- 
Clellan, immediately  after  the  loss  of 
Blenker's  division,  that  no  further  de- 
duction should  be  made,  and  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  should  under  McClellan's 
command  proceed  to  execute  the  plan 
of  campaign  already  agreed  upon ;  yet 
within  four  days  thereafter  the  Presi- 
dent withdrew  McDowell's  corps,  num- 
bering about  85,000  men,  from  Mc- 
Clellan's effective  force,  making,  in 
the  three  deductions,  about  65,000  . 
men,  or  more  than  one-third  of  Mc- 
Clellan's entire  army,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  already  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  had  undertaken  a  campaign  requir- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  four  senior 
generals  of  the  army,  the  employment 
of  a  force  greater  than  that  of  the  four 
corps  combined. 

Well  might  McClellan  say  that  this 
interference  frustrated  all  his  plans, 
and  left  him  incapable  of  continuing 
operations  already  begun.  What  gen- 
eral commanding  an  army  at  any  later 
period  of  the  war,  confronting  the  en- 
emy and  about  to  engage  in  battle  up- 
on matured  plans,  would  have  been 
willing  to  risk  a  general  engagement 
with  his  army  reduced  unexpectedly 
more  than  on»^hird  on  the  very  eve  of 
battle!  Would  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  have  been  fought,  or  if 
fought  would  the  result  have  been  the 
same^  if,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  a  per- 
emptory order  had  been  received  by 
General  Grant  to  send  60,000  of  his 
best  troops  back  to  the  defences  of 
Washington!  Would  Thomas  have 
fought  and  won  the  splendid  victory 
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of  Kashville  had  hb  anny  been  reduced 
one-third  the  night  preceding  the  at* 
tack?  Would  Meade  have  risked  on 
engagement  with  Lee  at  Gettysburg 
had  Hancock  and  80,000  men  been  de- 
tached to  operate  elsewhere  ! 

McClellan^s  plan  of  campaign  was 
based  upon  the  employment  of  an  ar- 
my consisting  of  fourteen  diyisions. 
At  the  last  moment — ^the  enemy  had 
already  been  engaged — five  of  these 
fourteen  divisions  were  swept  from  his 
command  by  Executive  order,  leaving 
only  nine  to  perform  the  task  origi- 
nally allotted  to  fourteen,  and  of  these 
nine  one  was  scarcely  stronger  than  a 
brigade*  The  flank  movement  by 
which  McDowell's  corps  was  to  be 
thrown  to  the  right  and  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position  at  Yorktown  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  slower  process 
of  a  siege  necessarily  followed. 

On  the  7th  of  April  McClellan  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  that  his  en- 
tire force,  present  and  to  arrive, 
amounted  to  about  85, 000  men,  53,000 
only  having  joined  up  to  that  date; 
and  on  the  same  date  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  he  telegraphed: 

81noe  my  ansngemexits  were  made  for  this  cam- 
paign, at  least  60,003  men  have  been  taken  from 
mj  command.  Since  my  despatch  of  the*  6th 
intt.  fire  dirlalons  hare  been  in  doae  obeenratlon 
of  the  enemy,  and  ft^aently  exchanging;  shots. 
.  .  .  With  this  army  I  conld  assault  the  ene- 
my*fl  works,  and  perhaps  carry  them;  bnt  were  I 
in  possession  of  these  intrenchments  and  assailed 
by  doable  my  nnmbers  I  should  haye  no  fear^  as 
to  the  resnlt.  ...  I  shonld  have  at  least 
the  whole  of  the  First  Corpe  to  land  npon  the 
Severn  river  and  attack  Gloacester  In  the  rear. 
My  pteeent  stretch  win  not  admit  of  a  detach- 
ment sniBcient  for  this  purpose  without  materi- 
ally Impairing  the  efficiency  of  this  column.  Flag 
Officer  Goldsborough  thinks  the  works  too  strong 
for  hie  aTsllable  Teasels,  unless  I  can  tum  Glou- 
cester. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  President 
telegraphed  McClellan: 

Ht  Dbab  Sm:  Tour  despatcbea,  complaiDing 
that  you  are  not  properly  sustained,  while  they 
do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  dirision  was  withdrawn  from  you 
before  you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure 
under  which  I  did  it,  and,  aa  I  thouffht,  acqui- 
esced in  it,  certainly  not  wf  tboot  nluctance. 

After  you  left  I  asoertained  that  leaa  than  80,000 
unorganiaed  men,  without  a  single  field  battery, 
were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  focthedefenoe  of 


Washington  and  Manassas  Junction;  and  port  cf 
this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker*s  old  posi- 
tion. General  Banks^s  corps,  once  designed  for 
Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on 
the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasbnrg,  and  could 
not  IttTe  It  without  again  exposing  the  upper 
Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 
This  presented  (or  would  present,  when  McDow- 
ell and  Sumner  should  be  gone)  a  great  tempta- 
tinn  to  the  enemy  to  tum  back  ftom  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  sack  Washinj^n.  My  explicit  or- 
der that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of 
ail  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely 
secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this 
that  drove  me  to  detain  McDpwelL 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  ar- 
tangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction; 
but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up  and 
noifdng  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was 
constrained  to  subetitate  something  for  it  my- 
self. And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really  think 
I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond  da  Ma- 
nassaa  Junction  to  this  city  to  be  entirely  open, 
exc^  what  resistance  oonid  be  presented  by  less 
than  80,039  unorganized  troops  f  This  is  a 
question  which  the  oountzy  will  not  allow  me  to 
evade. 

There  Is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  nwnibtrt 
of  the  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed 
you  on  the  0th,  saying  you  had  over  100,000  with 
you,  I  had  Just  obtained  fhun  the  Secretary  of 
War  a  statement,  taken,  as  be  said,  flrom  your 
own  letuma,  maldng  108,030  then  with  you  and 
«s  rouU  to  you.  You  now  say  you  will  have 
bnt  89,000  when  all  en  iXfuU  to  yon  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  28,000 
be  accounted  for  f 

As  to  General  Wool^s  command,  I  understand 
it  Is  doing  for  yon  precisely  what  a  like  number 
of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
waa  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  for- 
ward for  you  is  with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so» 
I  think  It  Is  the  precise  time  to  strike  a  blow.  By 
delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you— 
that  Is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  forUJleatUmM  and 
rtit{foroemaUi  than  yon  can  by  reinforcements 
alone. 

And  once  more,  let  me  tdl  you,  it  Is  Indlspen- 
aaUe  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow,  /am  pow- 
erless  to  help  this.  You  wUl  do  me  the  Justice  to 
remember,  I  always  Insisted  that  going  down  the 
-bay  In  search  of  afield,  instead  of  fighting  at  or 
near  Msnsssas,  was  only  shifting  and  not  sur- 
mounting a  difllenlty;  that  we  would  find  the 
aame  enemy  and  the  aame  or  equal  Intrenchments 
at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fan  to  note 
—is  now  notlng^-that  the  present  heslutlon  to 
move  upon  an  Intrenched  enemy  Is  but  the  story 
of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written 
yon  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feel- 
ing than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sus- 
tain yoo,  0o  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  Judgment 
leoQplftentlycan.  Butyou  must  act. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.LXKCOUI. 

By  striking  a  blow  the  President  no 
doubt  meant  that  McQellan  ahonld 
assault  the  e^emy^s  worl 
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him.  General  Barnard,  at  that  time 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  an  officer  of  high  reputation 
and  sound  judgment,  and  one  whose 
special  daty  it  was  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  strength  and  character  of  the 
enemy's  works,  expressed  to  General 
McClellan,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
ezanunation  of  the  enemy's  lines,  that 
the  latter  could  not  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  carried  by  assault.  The 
following  extracts  from  General  Bar- 
nard's notes  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  assault  as  consid- 
ered at  that  time: 

m 
If  wecofold  hATebroktn  tbeenemy'fl  UneacroM 

the  IsCbmnt,  we  eonld  have  Inveeted  Yorktown, 

and  it  miut,  with  Its  gaizisoa,  have  toon  fUlen 

into  oar  haodi. 
It  was  not  deemed  practicable,  conaidering  the 

atreogth  of  that  line  and  the  dilScalty  of  handling 

oor  forces  (owing  to  the  impraotlGahle  character 

of  the  ooontry),  to  do  ao. 
If  we  coold  take  Yorktown,  or  drire  the  enem  j 

oot  of  that  place,  the  enem  j*s  line  was  no  longer 

tenable.    Hiis  we  coold  do  by  fiege  operations. 

It  was  deemed  too  hasardoos  to  attempt  the  re- 

dncdon  of  the  place  by  assanlt. 

About  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
letter  of  the  President's  to  McClel- 
lan, General  Keyes,  commanding  the 
Fourth  Army  Corps,  under  McClellan, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Hon. 
Ira  Harris,  at  that  time  United  States 
Senator,  relating  to  the  military  ntua- 
tion,  which  covers  much  of  the  ground 
of  the  President's  letter,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  perusal: 

HXADOUABTKBS  FOUBTB  OOBPfl,       '  ) 

Wabwick  0.  H.,  VnozszA,  April  7,  Ifltt.  f 
Bon,  Jra  Harris  ^  U,  8,  StnaU. 

Mt  Deab  8x3vatob:  The  ^an  d  campaign 
on  thia  line  was  made  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that /our  army  coxpa  ahonld  be  employ- 
ed, and  that  the  navy  ahoold  ooSperate  in  the 
taking  of  Yocktown,  and  also  (as  I  nnderrtood  it) 
support  ns  on  oor  left  by  moring  gnnboats  np 
James  rlTer.  To-day  I  haTe  learned  that  the 
First  Corps,  which  by  the  PrssidenCs  order  waa 
to  embrace  four  dlTistons,  and  one  diriaion 
CBlenker*s)  of  the  Second  Corps,  hare  been  with- 
drawn altogctlier  from  this  line  of  operationa, 
and  ftam  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Attheaame 
time,  as  I  am  informed,  tlie  nary  lias  not  means 
to  attack  Torktown,  and  is  afraid  to  acnd  gnn- 
boats np  James  rlTsr  f  or  f  ear  of  the  Iterimae. 

Hie  abore  plan  of  campaign  waa  adopted  nnan- 
imoosly  by  General  HcDowell  and  Brigadier 
Oenerds  Somner,  Heintxelman,  and  Keyea,  and 
waa  concnrred  in  by  ICajor  Q«^keral  McCldlan, 
who  first  proposed  Urbana  as  oor  base. 

This  army  being  lednoed  Vy  forty-flte  thonamd 
29 


troops,  aome  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  witbont  the  support  of  the  navy,  the 
plan  to  which  we  are  reduced  bears  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  one  I  roted  for. 

I  commend  the  James  river  column,  and  I  left 
my  camp,  near  Newport  News,  the  morning  of 
the  4th  instant  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  my 
artillery  ashore  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before, 
and  one  of  my  divisiona  liad  not  all  arrlTed  in 
camp  the  day  I  left,  and,  for  the  want  of  trans- 
portation, has  not  yet  joined  me.  So  yon  will 
obsenre  that  not  a  day  was  lost  in  the  adranoe ; 
and  in  fact  we  marched  ao  quickly  and  ao  rapidly 
that  many  of  our  animals  were  twenty-four  and 
forty-«lght  hours  without  a  ration  of-  forage. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  our  advance, 
we  are  atopped  by  a  line  of  defence  nine  or  ten 
mOea  long,  strong  fortiHed  by  breastworlca, 
erected  nearly  the  whole  distance,  behind  a 
atream  or  succession  of  ponds  nowhere  fordabte^ 
one  terminus  being  Torktown  and  the  other  end- 
ing in  the  James  river,  which  is  commanded  by 
the  enemy*a  gunboats.  Torktown  is  fortified  all 
around  with  bastioned  worka,  and  on  the  water 
side  it  and  Qtouceater  are  so  stroi^  that  the 
navy  are  afraid  to  attack  either. 

The  approaches  on  our  side  are  genersUy 
through  low,  swampy,  or  thickly  wooded  ground, 
over  roads  which  wo  are  obliged  to  repair  or  to 
make  before  we  can  get  forward  oor  carriagea. 
The  enemy  is  in  great  force,  and  ia  constantly  re- 
ceiving reinfoccementa  from  the  two  rivera.  The 
line  in  fhmt  of  na  ia  thersfofe  one  of  the  strong- 
est ever  opposed  to  an  Invading  foioe  In  any 
country. 

Tou  will  then  aak  why  I  advocated  such  a  Ifaie 
for  our  operatiooa.  Uf  reaaooa  ave  few,  but,  I 
think,  good. 

With  proper  aaaistanoe  from  the  navy,  we  could 
take  Torktown,  and  then,  with  gnnboata  on  both 
rivera,  we  could  beat  any  force  oppoeed  to  na  on 
Warwick  river,  becanae  the  ahot  and  abeUs  ttcm 
the  gnnboata  would  nearly  overlap  acroaa  the  Pia- 
ninsnla,  so  that;  if  the  enemy  ahoold  retreat,  and 
xetrsat  he  must,  he  would  have  a  long  way  to  go 
without  rail  or  steam  transportation,  and  every 
Boul  of  hia  army  mnat  fall  into  our  hands  or  be 
destroyed. 

Another  reaaoii  for  my  supporting  the  newbaae 
and  plan  waa  that  thia  Une,  It  waa  azpected, 
would  ftamiah  water  transportation  nearly  to 

Now,  supposing  we  apeosed  in  brsaking  throngh 
the  line  in  fhmt  of  ns,  what  can  we  do  next  f 
Theroada  are  v<siy  bad,  and  if  the  enemy  retaina 
command  of  Jamea  river,  and  we  do  not  fhat  t^ 
duce  Torirtown,  It  would  be  impoealble  for  na  to 
enbaist  this  amy  three  marches  beyond  where  it 
is  now.  As  the  icpda  are  at  pseaent,  it  ia  with 
the  utmost  difflcnlty  that  we  can  snbaiat  it  in  the 
position  it  now  oecapiee. 

Ton  will  aee,  therefore,  by  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  force  originally  intended  for  the  capture 
of  Ittchmond  should  be  all  aent  forward.  If  I 
thought  the  four  army  oorpe  neoesaary  when  I 
anpposed  the  navy  wonld  cooperate^  and  when  I 
Judged  of  the  obatadee  to  be  enoonnteMd  hj 
what  I  learned  fhnn  mapa  and  the  opinions  of  of- 
flcsrs  long  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  flpom  an 
other  aooross,  how  aaach  mors  shonld  I  think  the 
foU  complement  of  troops  rsqiniaite,  now  that  the 
navy  cannot  ooflpstite^  and  now  thai  the  itiength 
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of  thec&emy*8  Unes  and  the  number  of  his  gnns 
ftfid  Bien  proreto  be  almost  immeasurably  greoter 
than  1  had  been  led  to  expect  1 

The  iiae  in  Itont  of  oa,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
military  men  here  who  are  at  all  competent  to 
jadge.  Is  one  of  the  strongeat  In  the  world,  and 
the  foxe  of  the  enemy  capable  of  being  increased 
beyond  the  numbers  we  now  have  to  oppose  to 
him.  Independently  of  the  strength  of  the  lines 
in  fioot  of  ns,  and  of  the  foice  of  the  enemy  be- 
hind toem,  we  cannot  adrance  nntil  we  get  com:- 
mand  of  either  York  river  or  James  river.  The 
eScient  cooperation  of  the  navy  is,  therefore,  ab- 
solnteiy  essenti&l,  and  so  I  considered  it  when  I 
voted  to  change  our  base  from  the  Potomac  to 
Port  Monroe. 

An  lron<clad  boat  mnst  attack  Torktown,  and 
if  aevenl  strong  gnnboato  conld  be  sent  np  James 
river  also,  oar  success  will  be  certain  and  com* 
plete,  and  the  rebellion  will  soon  be  pnt  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mnst  bntt  againat  the 
enemy^s  works  with  heavy  artUlexy  and  a  great 
wttste  of  time,  life,  and  materinl. 

If  we  break  through  and  advance,  both  onr 
flanka  wUl  be  assailed  fh>m  two  greet  water- 
coarses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  onr  soppliee 
woold  give  oot,  and  the  enemy,  eqnal  if  not  supe- 
rior In  nnmbers,  wonld,  with  the  other  advan- 
tages, beat  and  destroy  this  army. 

The  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  war  has  said 
fHn*  **  if  yon  would  invade  a  country  successfully, 
yon  mnst  have  on4  line  of  operations  and  one 
.rmy,  snder  one  general.**  Bat  what  is  onr  con- 
aislon  Y  The  State  of  Vliginia  Is  made  to  consti- 
tute the  command,  in  part  or  wholly,  of  some  six 
generals,  viz.:  Fremont,  Banks,  McDowell,  Wool, 
BomaSde,  and  HcaeUan,  besides  the  scnq;>,  over 
the  caiseapeake,  in  the  care  of  Dlx. 

Tbe  great  battle  of  the  war  Is  to  come  off  here. 
If  we  win  it,  the  rebellion  wm  be  crushed.    If  we 
lose  It,  tbe  consequences  will  be  more  horrible 
.than  I  care  to  foretell.    The  plan  of  campaign  I 
•  voted  for,  if  carried  oat  with  the  means  proposed, 
vrffl  eertdnly  succeed.    If  any  pert  of  the  means 
.  proposed  are  withheld  or  diverted,  I  deem  it  due  to 
myself  to  say  that  our  success  will  be  uncertain. 
It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  commander  of 
the  First  Corps  to  have  a  separate  department, 
•and, as  this  letter  advocates  his  return  to  General 
lfcCleI]an*s  command.  It  Is  proper  to  state  that  I 
-am  not  at  all  Influenced  by  personal  regard  or  dis- 
like to  any  of  my  tenlora  in  rank.    If  I  were  to 


Do  not  look  upon  this  coimnnnlcatlon  as  the 
offspring  of  despondency.  X  never  despond ;  and 
when  you  see  me  working  the  hardest  you  may 
be  sure  that  fortune  is  ftownlng  upon  me.  I  am 
working  now  to  my  utmost. 

Please  show  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  I 
should  like  also  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  know 
Its  contents.  Do  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  believe  me,  with  perfect  re- 
apect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant* 

KD.  EBTza, 
Brlg.-Oen.  Com*d''g  Fourth  Army  Corpa. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  puidi  a  strong 
reconnoissance  against  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  weakest  point  in  the 
enemy^s  line,  intending,  if  successful, 
to  support  the  movement  and  make  it 
general.  The  point  selected  was  a 
short  distance  above  Lee's  Mills,  and 
opposite  that  portion  of  the  Federal 
line  held  by  Smith's  division.  Gene- 
ral Smith  directed  the  attack,  the 
brunt  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Ver- 
mont brigade.  The  attacking  party 
reached  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
works  after  wading  to  the  armpits 
across  the  marshy  Warwick,  but  only 
to  find  their  position  commanded  by 
other  lines  of  intrenchments.  The 
movement  was  a  failure,  except  so  far 
as  it  developed  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  position.  I^e  Union  troops 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

The  slow  operations  of  the  siege 
continued.  Batteries  of  heavy  guns 
were  brought  up  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Each  day  marked  a  step  toward 
the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
preparations.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  I  received  an  order  which  greatly 


•osedlt  an  the  opinions  which  have  been  pomrad  changed  the  character  of  my  duties, 
into  my  ears,  I  must  believe  that,  in' regard  to  my  j  -^^^  j^^  Alexandria,  Virginia,  with 
present  line  command,  I  owe  much  to  General  ,     -wa.!,  tt   a   n^vnl. 

McDoweU  and  nothing  to  General  McCJleUan.  my  company  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavai- 
Btttihavedisng«rdeda]isuchoiBciousness,aDd  xy  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  com- 
Ibawa  from  last  July  to  the  present  day  support.  and  was  amonir  the  first  to  arrive 

<d  Generel  McQellan  and  obeyed  all  his  ordere     pany.  tou ww«uuiijj 
wlthaaheartyagoodwlUasthou^hehadbeen    at  Fortress  Monroe.    I  served  with 

my  company  during  the  march  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  the  Warwick. 
When  it  was  decided  to  commence  a 
dege  there  was  a  demand  for  young 
officers  competent  to  serve  as  subordi- 
nates to  the  engineer  officers  in  supcr- 


my  brother  or  the  friend  to  whom  I  owed  most. 

I  ahan  eontinne  to  do  so  to  the  last,  and  so  long 
•  as  be  Is  my  commander;  and  I  am  not  desirooa 

!to  displace  him,  and  would  not  if  I  could.  He 
.left  Washington  with  tiie  understanding  that  he 
Vwaa  to  execute  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  with 
'.certain  prescribed  means.  The  plan  was.  good 
'  and  the  means  sufficient,  end,  without  modlflca- 


tioa.  the  eatsrpTlse  waa  certain  of  success.  But,  intending  working  parties  engaged  in 
with  the  rsdaction  of  force  and  means,  the  plan  m^i-j^jy  fascines  and  ffabions  and  in 
la  entMy  changed,  and  Is  now  a  bad  pUn,  with  ™aKing  *f*^'*  J*|V  «  ^  ,  ,  „«-if .  • 
"~^iiSSfor certain sucoesa.  laying  out  ondepecting  ^^^^^^H^ 
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practical  knowledge  of  which  was  sap-  ence,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  re- 
posed to  belong  to  all  recent  grada-  lated  hereafter— until  the  army  found 
ates.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  its  advance  to  Richmond  obstmcted 
one  of  the  young  officers  selected  for  by  the  treacherous  and  tortuous  wind- 
this  duty,  and  I  was  ordered  to  report  ings  of  the  Chickahominy  river,  a 
as  assistant  to  Lieutenant  Nicholas  stream  which,  however  chargeable 
Bowen  of  the  Topographical  'EngL-  *with  some  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
neers,  at  that  time  Chief  Engineer  on  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  almost  lite- 
the  staff  of  General  W.  F.  Smith  rally  a  stepping-stone  for  my  personal 
(Baldy).  I  served  in  this  capacity —  advancement, 
obtaining  a  most  invaluable  ezperi-  G.  A.  Oubtsb. 


*YET  HATH  MY  NIGHT  OF  UFB  SOME  MEMORY.'* 


WOBSnXQ  so  MitleM  on  mj  midnight  pfflow, 
Watddng  the  flnllght  in  its  ntUeM  play. 
The  letphig  flaih  that  Ttnlthes  in  darknett. 

The  qidTering  poise  that  throhs  and  diet  a;waj« 
I  prayed  the  angela  who  axe  watching  o*cr  hb. 

Who  hear  oblivion  on  their  ebon  wing. 
To  chant  for  me  their  sle^lnsplrlng  choms, 

And  to  my  rest  prophetic  Tisions  bring. 
Gently,  as  If  enticed  by  earnest  longings 

They  softly  came,  or  seemed  to,  at  my  cali« 
And  dimness  gathered  o*er  my  tired  Tiskm, 

And  deeper  grew  the  shadows  on  the  wait 
Betoxing  shoulders  pressed  the  snowy  pillow, 

Deltdoos  langnor  ran  throogh  erexy  Tein, 
And  at  my  tonch  the  iToiy  gates  nndoslng, 

I  graced  the  shadowy  ftroits  of  Joy  and  pain. 

Methonght  I  stood  upon  a  mighty  rode. 
Snow-white,  and  crowned  by  one  dood-reaclilng  domc^ 
Whose  aizy  plUars  seemed  like  shafts  of  Ugiht. 
There  was  no  snn  or  moon  or  gleaming  star, 
Bat  a  soft  golden  base  waa  In  the  air— 
A  trembling,  changing  vapor,  shnttlng  oat, 
With  shining  radiance,  the  cold  ooter  worid ; 
And  sweetest  odors  lingered  all  aroond. 
As  If  the  perftames  of  a  thonsand  Jnnee, 
The  bloom  and  mnaio  of  sweet  sommer  gone^ 
In  spiiitaal  essence,  Uved  sgain. 
And  gatheted  *ro«md  this  palace  of  my  dxeama. 
And  thoa  wert  with  me,  O  bcloted  one— 
Tlion  who  did*st  gather  fjrom  my  life*a  yoong  vine 
The  pnrple  dosteit  of  Its  early  love. 
Pressed  oat  the  glowing  wine  with  careless  hand. 
And  then  fofgetflil  cast  the  goblet  down: 
Close  dasped  by  thy  embracing  arm,  I  stood 
Tkanced  In  a  dream  of  perfect  Joy,  lo  fed 
That  an  the  eaxtii  waa  naaght  to  thee,  and  I 
imed  np  thy  heart  with  measnreless  content; 
And  when  thine  eye*  down  looking,  met  mine  own. 
Their  dark  d^yUie  glowiog  with  love*s  earnest  light, 
Tlirooith  sH  my  velna  the  qalck  Mood  ran  like  tit, 
And  trembling  at  my  heart  with  one  great  thtob^ 
The  pasdon  flowers  of  feding  boret  the  bod, 
BadEcd  fai  thdr  rsdianee,  bright,  perfected  flowers. 
With  dfan,  nnoertain  motion  In  Ite  folds. 

The  son,  like  Tspoc,  rdled  Itedf  adde,  r^^^^T^ 
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And  thxoD^  the  tIsU  uched  bj  pUdd  ikiM» 

Hie  purple  moastains  In  the  distance  laj. 

And  ftom  their  base  a  hundred  rlrers  ran. 

Like  eilTer  threads  at  flrrt,  tlU,  widening  oat 

In  hiigbt  continnoos  foldings,  thej  oombined 

In  one  deep  pladd  cnrrent,  calm  and  strongs 

That  bioke  in  Uqoid  mnsic  at  our  feet 

With  drowsy  mnrmnr,  like  tlie  hnm  of  bee% 

The  aystal  waters  swept  aroond  the  rock. 

And  knocked  with  dimpled  hand  gainst  the  gates 

(Two  brazen  doors  of  massive  strength,  which  seemed 

T6  bar  their  progrtss  with  resistless  powers 

With  sweet  low  roices  softly  they  implored. 

Their  coarse  might  not  be  stsyed,  tliat  they  might  hare 

A  passiog  >rision  of  the  fto  Beyond. 

Then,  whispered  of  low  ndiing  trees  and  flelds, 

Bipe  with  the  harreet,  and  fidr  cottage  ikomes. 

Where  peace,  and  qaiet,  and  pore  lore  abode. 

But  the  great  gates,  in  eoosdons  strength,  looked  down. 

And  seemed  to  say,  «*  Abide  with  me  awhile. 

Content  with  qniet,  for  yo  cannoi  tell. 

When  my  protecting  power  Is  cast  aside. 

What  bitter  storms  may  bowl  abofo  thy  wave.**     ' 

'«And  ahaU  the  gates  be  openedf**  said  thy  tolce 
(Ah  me,  how  sweet  and  tender  all  its  tones). 
««Only  to  thee  and  me  the  power  is  given 
T6  bid  thsse  masstfe  portals  yield  their  trast 
And  teadi  the  mnrmnring  waTee  their  destiny. 
Shsll  we  assert  oar  powerf**   I  tried  to  gsza 
,      Beyond  the  bonier,  bat  the  son-bxight  mist 
BoUsd  down  before  me,  and  I  coald  not  see— 
BoUed  down  and  shnt  oat  all  avn  thy  dear  faoe^ 
The  moantains  in  the  purple  distance  lost, 
Tlie  glancing  rlTcr,  and  the  q;alet  ekies. 
And  with  one  long,  long  gaze,  as  if  to  take 
Its  pare  and  perfect  beonty  to  my  soul, 
Hy  consolation  for  a  darker  hour. 
Trembling,  yet  calm,  I  tamed  and  bowed  my  head. 

Tlie  mommring  waters  stopped  their  poising  beat, 

Tlie  golden  miet  above  nntreniUIng  hnng^ 

As  sOeotly  the  masslTe,  gatee  ondoeed: 

With  one  etrong  leap  Uie  sparkling  water  fell 

Down,  down.  In  Tofeeless  sHenoe,  tin  it  ssemed 

To -strike  the  very  centre  of  the  world. 

Then  broke  with  glsd  rejoicing  Toloes  forth, 

Ttn^U  the  sir  wss  foil  of  thondYons  soand. 

The  wOd  glsd  cry  of  ffeeeet  liberty: 

The  -eolid  rook  trembled  beoeeth  oar  feet, 

l^ombled  the  misty  vapor  in  the  air, 

AH,  all  the  flood  of  waters  sparkled  on. 

Spanned  by  a  thoaeand  rainbows*  bnided  Ught 

CUmt  I  ohing  to  thee,  for  weU  I  knew 

Ihot  nerer,  nefermora  the  gates  coold  dose; 

Ihot  Mrermoie  the  wavoe  coold  rest  and  sing ; 

That  hiseth  the  hortying  tUe  my  life  went  ^own. 

And  of  the  golden  qalet  in  the  post 

My  weary  heart  woe  benkrept  fkom  that  boor. 

l%e  spray,  Uke  dismood  dost,  flew  over  no, 

And -on  the  marUe  roses  on  the  floor 

Sparkled  and  ^owed  as  if  with  SBomlog  dew : 
.    And  I  awoke,  my  cheeks  all  cold  and  wet— 

Ah,  tsU  msb  wets  -they  sad  or  bUosf ol  tears  t  

^  Kast  L.  BnrssL  * 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

**  FABBWELL  I   FABBWELL  *  ^ 

PERHAP6  she  did  not  quite  know 
how  it  had  all  come  about ;  how, 
in  the  midst  of  the  trivialities  of  or- 
dinary life,  and  the  diBtractions  of  a 
holiday  trip,  this  tragic  doom  had 
overtaken  her  with  swift,  inevitable 
strides;  but,  captive  as  she  was,  and 
not  a  little  bewildered  by  that  sore 
aching  of  the  heart,  she  nerved  herself 
at  this  moment  to  act  and  think  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  And  in- 
deed, although  there  was  much  of 
impulsive  romanticism  in  the  girl, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  plain  com- 
mon sense  too;  and  she  had  a  keen 
sense  of  honor.  When,  in  that  breath- 
less, wild  way,  she  determined  to  free 
those  who  were  dearest  to  her — and 
especially  him  whom  she  regarded 
with  all  the  generous,  self-sacrificing 
ardor  of  a  girVs  first  love — from  the 
pain  and  unrest  of  which  she  knew 
she  was  the  cause,  the  idea  of  suicide 
did  not  even  occur  to  her.  Her  quick 
pride  would  have  instantly  rejected 
what  she  held  to  be  mean  and  coward- 
ly. But  how  otherwise  was  she  to  ac- 
complish that  which  she  had  now  set 
her  heart  upon  ? 

One  evening,  in  former  and  happier 
days,  James  Drummond  had  amused 
his  small  domestic  circle  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  strange  land.  It  was  a 
land  distant  and  unnamed,  far  across 
the  seas,  to  which  had  fled  all  those 
people  who  have  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  among  us — ^absconding 
merchants  who  have  left  their  coats 
and  hats  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  young 
men  entangled  in  a  love  affair  who 
have  gone  up  a  Welsh  mountain  and 
apparently  never  come  down  again; 
people  supposed  to  have  perished  by 
shipwreck;  married  soldiers  who  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  a  great  bat- 


tle to  escape  from  conjugal  squabbles; 
and  so  forth^  and  so  forth.  In  his 
idle,  fanciful,  desultory  way,  Mr. 
Drummond  went  on  to  describe  this 
mysterious  land,  this  earthly  paradise 
where  the  debtor  walked  about  free 
from  bis  debts;  where  the  young  man 
no  longer  feared  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise;  where  the  ** missing  "  sol- 
dier found  peace  at  last.  It  was  but 
a  passing  plaything;  probably  next 
day  he  could  not  have  told  that  he  had 
ever  mentioned  such  a  subject.  But 
there  was  one  present  on  that  evening 
who  put  a  higher  value  on  Mr.  Drum- 
mond^s  fancies  and  speculations  than 
he  did  himself.  Idle  words  sank  deep 
into  her  heart;  for  they  were  the  ut« 
terances  of  the  man  she  loved. 

And  now  it  occurred  to  Violet  North 
that  she  could  do  no  better  than  go 
away  to  this  unknown  land  across  the 
seas;  and  when  her  friends  had  got 
over  the  temporary  pain  of  believing 
her  to  have  been  drowned,  they  would 
soon  forget;  and  he  whom  she  most 
considered  would  regain  that  old 
bright  cheerfulness  of  disposition  that 
she  remembered  in  the  bygone  time. 
What  could  be  more  simple  ?  And  yet 
she  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  arose  and 
dressed  herself  noiselessly.  For  a 
brief  instant  she  had  gone  to  the  win- 
dow, and  she  shuddered  as  she  looked 
out  on  the  gloom  of  the  sleeping  world. 
For  the  sea  lay  like  a  lake  of  ink  all 
round  the  dark  green  shores;  and  the 
mountains  of  Mull  were  of  a  sombre 
purple  akin  to  black;  and  the  distant 
sky  was  dark  with  low  and  threaten- 
ing swathes  of  cloud.  Overhead,  it  is 
true,  the  heavy  grays  of  the  dawn 
were  mottled  here  and  there  with 
tinges  of  crimson ;  but  it  was  an  angiy 
and  ominous  conjunction;  and  sbe 
shivered  as  she  turned  away* 
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She  stole  quietly  into  the  small 
chamber  where  Amy  Warrener  lay 
asleep,  and  she  but  half  awoke  her 
^1  companion  and  friend. 

'*  Are  you  going  for  a  bathe,  Vio- 
let ?  "  said  she,  noticing  the  bag  that 
the  other  had  in  her  hand. 

'<I  came  in  to  say  you  had  better 
not  come  with  me  this  morning.  Amy,'' 
s^d  she,  in  a  calm  voice.  ''It  is 
gloomy  and  cold ;  and  I  think  it  wiU 
rain." 

"Then  why  do  you  go  f  " 

**I  must  go,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
have  been  out  of  sorts  lately ;  I  want 
something  to  waken  me  up.  Now  go 
to  sleep.  Amy." 

For  a  second  die  stood  irresolute. 
She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
touched  her  friend's  hand,  to  have 
kissed  her  and  said  good-by,  as  a 
token  of  her  farewell  to  all  the  house- 
hold ;  but  she  did  not  dare  to  do  that. 
She  closed  the  door  gently  behind  her, 
and  went  down  stairs.  In  another 
minute  she  was  outside. 

And  now  far  more  awful  than  the 
gloom  that  lay  over  the  land  and  sea 
— over  the  dark  mountains  and  the 
woods,  and  the  sullen  waters  that  lap- 
ped along  the  desolate  shore — was  the 
silence  of  this  dead  world.  Not  a  bird 
seemed  to  be  stirring  yet.  The  si- 
lence was  absolute  but  for  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  cold  gray  leaves  of  some 
willow  bushes  that  the  wind  of  the 
morning  stirred. 

With  her  heart  beating  quick,  she 
walked  down  the  slope  and  along  the 
valley  toward  the  sea.  She  had  no 
sense  of  injury  to  sustain  her  in  what 
she  was  doing.  If  she  had  suffered 
any  wrong  at  the  hands  of  those  whom 
she  was  now  leaving  for  ever,  her 
pride  would  have  come  to  her  rescue. 
Wrong?  She  turned  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley,  and  looked  back  to  the 
small  white  cottage  on  the  hill  that 
held  all  that  she  cared  for  upon  earth ; 
but  her  eyes  could  not  see  much,  for 
she  was  crying  bitterly.  And  all  that 
was  in  her  heart  then  was  a  prayer  that 
the  peace  of  heaven  might  descend  and 
rest  upon  that  household ;  and  that  her 


well-beloved  might  never  know  with 
what  an  agony  of  grief  she  was  now 
bidding  him  and  his  a  last  good-by. 

Then  EAie  turned  again,  and  made  her 
way  toward  die  sea.  And,  as  she  was 
but  dimly  aware — ^for  her  mind  was 
full  of  desolation — across  the  gloomy 
picture  of  the  dawn  the  stealthy  fin- 
gers of  the  rain  began  to  creep,  coldly 
and  silently  removing  mountain  after 
mountain,  and  leaving  in  their  place  a 
cloud  of  dismal  gray.  A  chilling  wind 
came  blowing  in  from  the  sea;  a  cold, 
stinging  drop  or  two  of  rain  touched 
her  face ;  the  islands  out  there  began 
to  grow  misty  and  remote ;  and  then 
a  slow,  fine  drizzle  began  to  make  the 
ferns  by  the  roadside  droop  and  the 
grass  and  weeds  wetter  than  ever. 
She  walked  on  blindly ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  cold  that  made  her  seem  to  shiver 
from  time  to  time. ' 

At  length  she  got  down  to  a  part  of 
the  coast  where  a  bold  and  rocky  pro- 
montory, partly  covered  by  trees,  went 
out  into  the  sea,  sheltering  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves  a  small  bay  of 
fine  sand.  At  the  comer,  where  the 
sand  met  the  black  rocks,  stood  a 
small  bathing  machine.  There  was 
not  a  human  being  to  be  descried  any- 
where at  this  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

She  went  along  the  seaward  edge  ef 
the  rocks,  and  sat  down,  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  the  trees.  She 
took  her  hat,  and  put  on  instead  a 
bonnet  to  which  was  attached  a  thick 
veiL  Then  she  sat  motionless,  think- 
ing. 

»  Of  what  did  she  think  then— if  that 
could  be  called  thinking  that  was  but 
a  wild,  bewildered  groping  in  the 
blackness  of  despair?  Of  the  days 
long  ago,  when  ihe  wild  school^l  was 
full  of  an  audacious  life  and  gayety; 
or  of  the  quiet  $md  pleasant  evenings 
that  she  used  to  spend  in  that  simple, 
beautiful,  unworldly  household,  where 
all  good  and  noble  things  are  rever- 
enced, and  the  mean  and  base  had  no 
existence ;  or  of  the  dawning  of  that 
wonderful  hope  that  for  a  brief  time 
had  added  a  strange  glow  anfl4x>lor  to 
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her  life  ff  If  she  saw  these  hesatif ul 
pictures,  it  was  as  through  a  darkened 
glass.  Her  mind  was  orershadowed. 
She  was  almost  as  one  that  was  dead. 

Borne  mechanical  instinct  made  her 
think  of  the  time.  She  looked  at  her 
watch.  The  great  steamer  coming 
down  from  the  Hebrides,  and  bound 
for  Glasgow  by  way  of  the  Mull,  was 
due  in  an  hour;  and  she  had  nearly 
three  miles  to  walk  to  the  pier.  8he 
rose. 

Her  funeral  service  was  simple.  She 
merely  placed  the  small  bag  she  car- 
ried on  the  rocks,  close  to  the  edge — 
so  that  they  might  imagine  she  drop- 
ped it  there  when  she  slipped  and  fell 
over— and  then  she  threw  her  hat  into 
the  sea.  She  watched  it  float;  the 
dark  current  was  running  strong. 
Would  they  seek  for  her  body  far  over 
there  by  the  gloomy  shores  of  lismore 
and  Morven  ff 

She  pulled  the  thick  ^eil  down  oyer 
her  face ;  and  then  she  set  out  to  walk 
to  the  quay — ^in  the  slow  drizzle  of  the 
rain.  She  had  now  assumed  a  more 
courageous  gait;  she  was  resolved  to 
bear  herself  bravely;  now  that  she 
had  to  face  the  world  for  herself;  in  a 
pathetic,  bewildered  way  she  even 
tried  to  look  at  the  merry  side  of  the 
whole  business,  and  wondered  what 
the  people  in  the  steamer  would  say 
if  they  knew  they  had  a  dead  woman 
on  board.  To  aid  this  enforcement  of 
courage,  she  tried  to  hum  a  cheerful 
air ;  but  she  quite  broke  down  in  that ; 
for  right  in  the  middle  of  it  she  hap- 
pened to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  white 
cottage,  far  up  the  valley,  in  the  midst 
of  the  grays  and  greens  of  the  hills; 
and  the  merry  song  ended  in  a  chok- 
ing sensation  of  the  throat.  She  turn- 
ed away  her  head,  and  would  look  no 
more  in  that  direction. 

Iliere  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle 
about  the  pier,  for  the  big  steamer 
from  the  north  was  just  coming  in, 
and  there  were  cattle  and  goods  to  be 
landed.  In  the  general  confusion  she 
would  easily  have  escaped  recognition, 
even  if  any  of  the  people  about  had 
happened  to  know  her;   bat  in  any 


casb  she  only  remained  a  minute  or 
two  on  the  quay,  for  as  soon  as  the 
Clansman  came  in,  she  went  on  board 
and  got  below,  where  she  remained 
during  the  whole  time  the  steamer  was 
unloading  and  loading  again.  She 
was  quite  alone  in  the  large  cabin ;  few 
people  coming  from  the  north  care  to 
go  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  when 
they  have  the  option  of  cutting  through 
the  Crinan  canal.  She  sat  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin,  in  the  twilight,  closely 
veiled;  and  it  was  not  until  she  felt 
the  vessel  begin  to  throb  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  screw  that  she  ventured 
up  on  deck.  The  Clansman  was  just 
putting  off  from  the  pier. 

Was  there  not  time  to  undo  what 
she  had  done  f  As  the  steamer  backed, 
she  saw  that  she  could  easily  spring  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  quay;  and  for  a 
second  she  found  herself  almost  driven 
to  this  leap,  the  despair  of  her  isola- 
tion getting  the  mastery  over  her. 
But  she  held  on  firmly  to  an  iron  rail- 
ing beside  her.  In  another  second  the 
Clansman  had  got  clear  away  from  the 
pier,  and  was  churning  her  way  oat 
to  sea. 

That  dreadful  morning  seemed  to 
consist  of  years.  Was  it  not  years 
since — in  the  half-forgotten  long-ago 
— that  she  looked  up  with  a  vague  ter- 
ror to  the  mottled  gray  and  crimson 
of  the  sky,  and  shuddered  at  the  aw- 
ful silence  of  the  world  ?  How  long 
ago  was  it  she  had  sat  on  the  rocks,  and 
pictured  to  herself  her  friends  coming 
down  to  seek  for  her,  and  finding  her 
bag  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
where,  as  they  would  imagine,  she 
had  dropped  it  as  she  stumbled  and 
fell  into  the  depths  below  ?  Then 
the  sad,  despairing  walk  along  the 
wet  ways  in  the  silence  of  the  momr- 
ing.  Kow  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
noise  of  many  people  talking  in  a 
strange  tongue;  and  it  all  seenked  a 
wild  dream  to  her.  She  was  not  cry- 
ing now.  She  was  thinking,  in  a  dull 
and  confused  way,  of  all  manner  of 
ordinary  things — of  the  indifference  ef 
these  poor  Highland  people  to  the 
rain;  ol  the  eattle  on^-board;  of  the 
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discomfort  of  traTolling  at  night  by 
rail  from  Greenock  to  London ;  of  the 
two  five-pound  notes  and  the  two 
Bovereigns  she  had  in  her  purse. 
The  people  about  her  were  Tery  busy 
with  their  own  affairs,  or  they  might 
bare  wondered  why  this  tall  girl, 
wrapped  up  in  her  waterproof  and 
veil,  stood  there  as  motionless  as  a 
statue,  gazing  blankly  at  the  coast 
they  were  leaving  behind. 

But  by-and-by  she  became  strangely 
agitated ;  for  as  the  steamer  got  fur- 
ther away  from  the  land,  she  came  in 
view  of  the  valley  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  Castle  Bandbox,  and  she  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  white  cottage  on  the  hill,  but  she 
could  not,  for  it  was  hidden  behind 
the  gray  mists  of  the  rain.  And  then 
it  seemed  to  her  that  now  at  last  her 
only  friends  were  lost  to  her  for  ever 
and  ever;  and  still  her  heart-strings 
clung  to  that  wild  shore  and  the  misty 
valley  until  she  thought  they  would 
break.  The  bitter  agony  of  parting 
from  all  that  she  cared  to  know  and 
866  seemed  worse  to  h'er  than  death  it- 
self;  she  would  have  welcomed  with 
a  glad  joy  a  real  death  rather  than  the 
living  death  which  now  lay  before  her 
in  her  way  through  the  world. 

^*Far  away — m  the  beautiful  mea- 
dows— is  the  house  of  my  home.  Many 
a  time  I  went  out  from  it  into  the  valley. 
Oh  my  beautiful,  still  valley,  I  greet  you 
a  thousand  times  t  Farewell,  fare- 
well I" 

The  echoes  came  to  her  from  out  of 
the  half-forgotten  past;  they  spoke  of 
a  time  when  such  temporary  partings 
were  the  sweetest  pleasure  compared 
to  the  bitterness  she  was  now  endur- 
ing. How  yearningly  the  girl's  heart 
clung  to  that  fast-receding  land!  The 
world  around  her  seemed  to  know  she 
was  leaving  home,  friends,  and  the  one 
beautiful  glad  hope  that  for  a  time  had 
brightened  her  life;  and  that  she  was 
leaving  them  for  ever.  Far  over  there, 
the  long  lines  of  hills  seemed  them- 
selves clouded  over  with  the  darkness 
of  grief ;  and  the  gray  mists  were  weep- 
ing remote  and  in  lileace;  and  the 


very  winds  of  heaven,  blowing  coldly 
about  Jier,  had  but  that  one  sad  ro- 
frain,  '' Farewell  1  Farewell!"  Then 
the  coast  disappeared  altogether  bo- 
hind  the  mists  of  the  rain;  and  she 
turned  to  the  restless  gray-green  sea 
that  was  rushing  by — ^the  sea  that 
in  a  short  while  her  friends  would 
be  regarding  as  her  nameless  grave; 
and  in  her  heart  she  prayed  to  God 
that  as  soon  as  may  be  the  burden  of 
life  might  be  taken  from  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

IN  LONDOK. 

Damp  and  windy  as  was  Euston  sta- 
tion on  this  wet  and  mild  September 
morning,  it  was  nevertheless  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  close  carriage  in  which 
she  had  slept  but  little  during  the 
night.  She  was  glad  to  breathe  the 
fresher  air.  She  looked  around  with 
some  surprise— -for  town  sights  were  as 
yet  unfamiliar  to  her — as  she  walked 
along  toward  the  gate. 

"Cab,  miss?" 

She  wondered  what  a  dead  woman 
could  want  with  a  cab ;  and  passed  on. 

But  she  was  not  blindly  and  heed- 
lessly walking  alone  into  the  worid  of 
London.  All  the  long  night  she  had 
pondered  over  what  she  should  do; 
and  her  high  courage  stood  her  in 
good  stead.  So  far  as  might  be,  she 
had  laid  down  shrewd,  practical  plans. 
She  knew  very  well,  for  example,  that 
with  £9  IDs.  in  her  pocket  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  set  out  for  that  dis- 
tant transatlantic  region  where  the 
mysteriously  dead  come  to  life  again ; 
she  would  have  to  remain  in  London, 
and  support  herself,  and  save  money 
for  the  long  voyage.  Before  getting 
a  situation  she  would  have  to  get 
lodgings;  before  looking  about  for 
proper  lodgings,  she  would  have  to 
go  to  a  hotel,  and  before  going  to  a 
hotel  she  would  have  to  provide  her- 
self with  some  luggage,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances.  It  was  well  that  she 
had  all  these  things  to  think  aboat| 
just  at  this  tima. 
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A  carious  fancy  took  possession  of 
her  that  she  would  like  to  have  a  look 
at  her  former  home ;  and  there  was  lit- 
tle risk  in  doing  so,  for  she  was  deep- 
ly veiled,  and  besides  it  was  the  fami- 
ly breakfast  hour. 

**They  don't  know  yet  I  am  dead," 
she  said  to  herself,  '^or  I  might  ap- 
pear at  the  window  and  give  Anatolia 
a  fright." 

She  was  turning  the  comer  of  the 
railings  when  she  was  nearly  knocked 
down  by  a  tall  white-bearded  man 
who  was  pushing  by  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  just  avoided  a  collision ;  muttered, 
'*I  beg  your  pardon— I  beg  your  par- 
don," and  hastened  on  without  notic- 
ing her. 

But  she  had  caught  one  swift  glimpse 
of  this  man's  face,  and  that  was  full 
of  anxious  pain. 

She  looked  after  him  with  a  secret 
fear.  Had  he  just  got  a  telegram 
then  ?  Was  he  about  to  start  for  Scot- 
land by  tjie  day  mail  ?  Or  had  he  just 
got  a  letter  describing  the  unavailing 
search  along  the  shore  for  the  body 
of  his  daughter;  and  was  he  about  to 
telegraph  a  reply  7  The  bewilderment 
of  trouble  in  her  father's  face  touched 
her  deeply,  and  she  would  fain  have, 
rushed  after  him,  and  confessed ;  but 
she  hardened  herself  and  remained 
firm. 

'*I  am  sorry  for  you,  poor  papa," 
she  was  thinking  to  herself,  as  she 
stood  and  looked  after  the  retreating 
figure,  **and  for  them  too;  for  you 
will  all  be  pained  for  a  little  while. 
But  in  the  end  it  will  be  better.  In  a 
year  or  two  you  will  all  be  happier; 
and  by  that  time  you  will  have  forgot- 
ten aU  that  was  bad  about  me ;  and  if 
you  think  of  me  at  all,  it  will  be  a 
kindly  sort  of  thinking." 

So  she  walked  on,  assurmg  herself 
that  she  had  done  right ;  though  her 
mind  was  still  filled  by  the  picture  of 
that  man  hurrying  by  with  a  wild 
grief  in  his  face. 

In  Tottenham  Court  Road  she  pur- 
chased a  large  and  heavy  portmanteau, 
which  further  crippled  her  finances, 
but  she  reasoned  with  herself  that  a 


light  portmanteau  would  provoke  sus- 
picion at  the  hotel;  while,  when  she  set 
sail  for  the  mysterious  region,  a  for- 
midable portmanteau  such  as  she  had 
bought  would  come  in  handy.  Hav- 
ing thus  equipped  herself  with  lug- 
gage, she  got  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and 
bade  the  driver  drive  to  a  certain 
small  and  semi-private  hotel  in  Qreat 
Portland  street.  She  had  been  there 
once  with  her  father  to  visit  some 
Canadian  friends,  and  hkd  been  struck 
by  the  smiling  and  roseate  face  of  the 
landlady. 

The  buxom  dame,  with  her  ruddy 
cheeks  and  her  black  curls,  was  stand* 
ing  in  the  hall  when  she  entered.  There 
was  no  great  embarrassment  about  the 
tall  and  shapely  young  lady,  who  ex- 
plained that  she  wanted  a  room  for 
two  or  three  days  until  she  could  pro- 
vide herself  with  lodgings ;  but  for  a 
moment  she  quailed,  for  tlie  landlady 
regarded  her  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, as  if  she  half  remembered  the 
face.  However,  as  Violet  instantane- 
ously recollected,  she  could  not  possi- 
bly know  her  name;  and  indeed  the 
landlady  dismissed  the  effort  at  recog- 
nition, and  bade  the  hall  porter  carry 
the  young  lady's  luggage  up  to  a  par- 
ticular room.  The  young  lady  asked 
if  she  might  have  some  tea  and  dry 
toast  sent  up  to  her;  her  experiences 
in  Canada  perhaps  accounting  for  the 
businesslike  air  which  she  wore. 

When  she  was  quite  alone  she  sat 
down  and  began  to  think.  It  was  very 
terrible,  this  sensation  of  being  in  a 
strange  house,  among  strange  people, 
all  by  herself.  If  she  felt  like  this  al- 
ready, how  would  she  be  able  to  reach 
that  distant  country  in  which  she  was 
to  remain  hidden  for  the  rest  of  her 
life ;  or  was  this  only  the  first  plunge 
that  affected  her  so  ? 

A  tap  at  the  door  made  her  heart 
jump;  it  was  only  a  maid  servant  with 
a  small  tray.  Before  she  went  again, 
the  girl  said  with  a  sudden  impulse — 

'<  Would  you  ask  the  landlady  if  she 
would  kindly  step  up  for  a  moment  f '' 

The  roseate  face  was  a  friendly  face; 
the  fat  woman  had  regarded  thisffizl 
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with  a  friendly  look  of  interest.  And 
now — ^with  a  womanly  seeking  for 
sympathy — she  would  tell  her  all  of  her 
story  that  needed  to  be  told ;  and  she 
would  ask  for  advice,  which  she  knew 
that  comfortable  looking  dame  would 
not  refuse. 

Mrs.  Roberts  came  up  stairs,  a  little 
out  of  breath.  She  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused for  taking  a  chair  when  she  en- 
tered the  room.  Violet  besought  her 
to  remain  seated,  as  she  wished  to  say 
something  to  her.*^  Mrs.Koberts*s  round 
black  eyes  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and 
blacker  with  surprise  when  she  heard 
how  this  beautiful  young  lady,  with 
her  refined  ways,  and  her  distinguished 
carriage,  and  fashionable  travelling 
dress,  was  suddenly  compelled  to  earn 
her  own  living,  and  was  anxious  to 
obtain  any  employment  by  which  she 
could  fairly  support  herself.  Mrs. 
Roberts  indeed  was  a  little  puzzled. 
She  could  not  get  over  the  impression 
that  this  young  lady  was  a  very  supe- 
rior person ;  and  that  to  talk  of  her 
becoming  a  governess  or  lady's  maid, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  was  on  the 
face  of  it  ludicrous.  But  when  Miss 
Violet,  presuming  on  the  evident  in- 
terest which  the  good  woman  showed, 
asked  her  if  she  had  any  notion  what 
wages  the  girls  in  the  telegraph  offices 
got,  then  Mrs.  Roberts  began  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that 
one  of  those  catastrophes  which  too 
frequently  bring  down  superior  per- 
sons to  the  most  absolute  poverty  had 
thrown  this  distinguished  looking 
young  lady  in  a  measure  under  l!er 
protection.  The  curious  thing  was, 
that  she,  as  a  landlady,  and  having 
the  instincts  and  experiences  of  a 
landlady,  never  suspected  Miss  Violet 
Horth  of  being  a  professional  swindler. 
All  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
case  suggested  that  conclusion,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  of  the  various  em- 
ployments mentioned  by  Miss  North 
there  was  none  for  which  nature  had 
so  thoroughly  fitted  her  as  that  of 
professional  swindling;  for  she  had  a 
face  and  manner  that  instantly  inspired 
confidence,    lliis   Mrs.  Roberts,   for 


example,  looked  at  the  girl's  eyes,  and 
heard  her  voice ;  and  she  was  satisfied. 
She  would  have  left  her  in  charge  of 
all  the  silver  in  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  if  she 
had  possessed  the  internal  nature  of  a 
professional  swindler,  she  would  have 
lost  this  candor,  and  sweetness^  and 
innocence  which  externally  inspired 
confidence.  But  this  is  a  dangerous 
theory.  I  remember  Mr.  Drummond 
giving  OS  a  long  lecture  one  evening 
after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  left, 
about  a  photograph  some  one  showed 
him  of  a  notorious  woman  who  was 
then  being  talked  of  all  over  England. 
The  puzzle  was  how  this  woman  had 
the  simple  innocence  and  sweetness  of 
a  girl  of  sixteen  written  in  every  linea- 
ment of  her  face,  and  shining  in  the 
amiability  of  her  eyes.  Ho  declared  it 
was  no  puzzle  at  all.  He  insisted  that 
there  were  human  beings  so  utterly 
lacking  the  moral  sense  that  in  the 
worst  deeps  of  wickedness  4hey  pre- 
served the  innocence  of  ignorance. 
They  were  not  depraved ;  they  never 
had  anything  to  deprave.  This  ^1, 
he  declared,  as  she  sat  down  before 
the  photographer,  knowing  that  her 
portrait  would  be  exhibited  in  every 
stationer's  window,  had  no  more  sense 
of  shame  than  a  beast  of  the  field. 
Look  at  the  sparrow,  said  he,  that 
does  not  think  it  mean  or  contempti- 
ble to  filch  from  another  sparrow  a 
piece  of  bread  lawfully  the  property  of 
the  latter:  are  there  not  women  who 
have  as  simple  a  disregard  for  the 
other  commandments  as  the  sparrow 
has  for  the  eighth  f  But  this  is  get- 
ting too  far  afield;  and  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  buxom  landlady  and  her 
new  protegSe, 

'*Well,  Miss '' 

**Main,"  said  Violet,  at  a  venture. 

"Miss  Main,  if  you  really  do  want 
some  employment  of  that  kind,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  you ; 
though  it  is  not  easy  nowadays,  for  all 
the  young  girls  are  too  proud  to  be- 
come housemaids — ^they  must  educate 
themselves,  and  give  themselves  airs, 
and  become  assistants,  and  clerks,  and 
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showwomen  in  shope.  My  brother-in- 
law  adyertiBed   not  long  ago  for  a 

young  lady By  the  way,  I  should 

not  wonder  if  he  knew  of  something 
that  would  suit  you.  He'  is  a  photog- 
rapher in  Regent  street.  If  you  like, 
I  will  walk  down  with  you  to  his  place, 
by-and-by,  when  I  have  got  affairs  in 
order." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you," 
said  the  girl — and  indeed  this  sudden 
stumbling  on  a  good-natured  woman 
made  the  world  seem  better  and 
brighter.  *  *  Whenever  you  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  I  shall  be  ready.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  I  will  lie  down ; 
for  I  am  rather  tired.  I  have  been 
travelling  all  night." 

Mrs.  Roberts  left  with  a  certain 
pleased  sense  of  dignity  and  conse- 
quence. She  was  aiding,  counselling, 
patronizing  one  who  was  distinctly  a 
superior  person;  for,  if  this  girl  had 
been  of  any  common  kind,  would  she 
not  have  eagerly  refused  to  cause  so 
much  trouble  f  Whereas,  the  young 
lady  accepted  her  good  offices  with 
evident  gratitude,  it  is  true,  but  still 
with  a  measure  of  calmness  which 
showed  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  attention.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  have  dark  and  tender  eyes,  a 
proud,  sweet  mouth,  and  the  ingenu- 
ous blush  and  smile  of  twenty.  If 
Violet  Korth  had  been  less  bountifully 
gifted  by  nature,  she  might  have 
found  it  less  easy  to  interest  people  jLn 
*  her  favor  on  the  very  first  day  of  her 
entrance  into  London. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before 
these  two  left  the  hotel,  and  by  this 
time  the  streets  had  been  completely 
dried  up  by  the  bright  September  sun- 
shine. After  the  wet  morning  crowds 
of  mothers  and  daughters  had  come 
out  to  do  their  shopping.  Oxford 
street  and  Regent  street  were  full  of 
animation.  And  Mrs.  Roberts  had  at- 
tired herself  somewhat  splendidly ;  and 
was  pleased  to  walk  with  this  distin- 
guished looking  young  lady;  and  said 
to  her  with  a  smile — 

^^Do  you  know.  Miss  Main,  people 
would  not  imagine  from  your  dress 


that  you  were  inquiring  for  a  mtoation 
where  you  will  probably  not  get  more 
than  fourteen  shillings  a  week  t " 

^^  As  soon  as  I  get  work  I  will  get  a 
dress  to  suit  it,"  said  the  girl  meekly. 

She  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  glare 
of  Regent  street;  there  was  a  terrible 
risk  of  her  running  against  some  of 
her  father's  friends.  She  followed  the 
stout  landlady  up  the  gloomy  little 
staircase.  Pn^sently  they  stood  in  a 
spacious  chamber  filled  with  colored 
portraits  of  all  sizes;  and  here  they 
found  one  or  two  people  meekly  await- 
ing their  fate,  while  some  one  was  be- 
ing operated  on  in  the  surgery  above. 

They  had  to  wait  a  considerable 
time;  for  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  busy 
man.  When  at  last  he  did  appear — 
a  tall,  grave  person,  with  an  untidy 
dress  and  unkempt  hair,  his  hands 
black  with  nitrate  of  silver — he  seem- 
ed rather  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  his 
roseate  sister-in-law.  But  he  glanced 
at  Violet. 

*'I  have  no  vacancy,"  said  he  in  a 
quick,  raucous  voice.  ^^I  fancy 
Dowse  has — ^my  next-door  neighbor — 
the  furniture  people.  I  think  he 
wants  a  young  woman — a  young  lady 
— ^to  keep  the  books.  You  can  write  a 
clear  hand,  of  course  t  Write  me  a 
few  lines  at  this  table." 

Violet  was  rather  fiurried  by  his 
quick,  harsh  way  of  speaking. 

"I  think  I  can  write  very  well," 
said  she,  ^*  but — ^but  my  hand  trembles 
just  now " 

*'0h,"  said  he,  as  the  next  victim 
was  asked  to  walk  up  stairs,  *'you 
had  better  go  in  and  call  on  Mr. 
Dowse  yourself.  Excuse  me;  this  is 
my  busiest  time  in  the  day.  Qood 
morning,  Sally,  good  morning." 

The  blithe  landlady  was  not  discom- 
fited. 

**  We  will  go  in  at  once  and  see  Mr. 
Dowse,"  said  she  with  decision. 

*'I  un  putting  you  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,"  said  Violet! 

''We  will  talk  about  that  after- 
ward," she  replied. 

Everybody  has  heard  of— and  a  good 
many  hvsbands 
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the  firm  of  Dowse  &  Bon,  the  great 
domestic  decorators,  makers  of  Qothic 
famiture,  carvers  in  wood  and  stone, 
and  workers  in  metaL  They  are  the 
high  priests  of  medisral  forms  and 
colors ;  they  have  established  a  euUus 
in  South  Kensington ;  all  about  Camp- 
den  Hill  their  disciples  cry  aloud 
against  the  gilded  fripperies  of  these 
modem  days.  Even  as  jon  go  past 
the  gaudy  windows  in  Regent  street 
there  is  one  that  attracts  you  by  its 
mysterious  severity;  the  eye  is  arrest- 
ed. For  these  regenerators  of  taste 
have  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  ex- 
treme methods  of  their  art  even  in 
decorating  their  business  premises; 
you  must  lay  aside  recollections  of 
wordly  vanity  and  vulgar  comfort 
even  as  you  enter  that  narrow  and 
gloomy  corridor  which  is  painted  a 
livid  Egyptian  red.  You  come  to  a 
narrow  door;  the  under  part  is  of 
wood,  psdnted  a  dead  sea-green — the 
upper  part  apparently  consists  of  the 
ends  of  glass  bottles,  bars  of  brass 
crossing  the  semi-transparent  panes. 
You  enter,  and  are  overawed.  There 
is  no  trifling,  no  flippancy,  in  the 
stem,  unyielding  lines,  in  the  massive 
forms^  in  the  gloomy  colors.  The  oak 
dado  is  studded  with  hand-painted 
tiles;  there  is  an  unpitying  stare  in 
the  eyes  of  the  falcon,  and  the  leaves 
of  that  bit  of  apple  blossom  will  last 
for  ever  and  ever.  There  is  some- 
thing severer  than  sadness  in  the  cold 
gray-green  of  the  wall.  Then  the 
broad  frieze,  with  its  melancholy  pro- 
cession of  flgures,  and  its  legend  in 
stiff  gold  letters  below :  how  can  those 
men  and  women  look  happy  when  the 
firmament  above  them— that  is  to  say, 
the  roof — ^is  of  solid  black  and  green, 
with  splashes  of  orange  leaves  instead 
of  stars  ? 

Well,  one  must  be  fair  to  Messrs. 
Dowse  &  Bon,  and  their  fellow  work- 
ers. They  have  abolished  fioral  car- 
pets; they  have  banished  ^Ided  plas- 
ter; they  have  inspired  a  love  of  sound 
workmanship  and  honest  materials. 
It  is  trae  that  thdr  theory  of  utility 
being  the  proper  basis  of  aU  ornament 


is  not  always  carried  out;  for  they 
give  us  windows  that  are  everything 
that  is  beautiful,  only  they  don't  let  in 
light;  and  they  give  us  dining-room 
sideboards  that  would  shudder  if  cold 
meat  were  put  on  them  instead  of 
blue  china;  they  give  us  mirrors  that 
only  reflect  distortions,  and  place  them 
so  that  even  these  can  scarcely  be  seen ; 
they  give  us  quite  lovely  and  remark- 
able fireplaces,  the  most  insignificant 
feature  of  which  is  the  fire;  and,  in- 
deed, when  you  have  your  dining-room 
finally  furnished,  and  you  ask  some 
people  to  dine  with  you,  you  find,  in 
looking  round  the  room,  that  the  fur- 
niture is  everything  and  the  people 
nothing  at  alL  But  high  art  is  as 
Schopenhauer  in  its  contempt  for  the 
worthless  race  of  man. 

Now  this  Mr.  Dowse  was  a  stout, 
middle-sized,  pink-faced,  and  white- 
haired  man,  who  had  eyes  at  once 
shrewd  and  genial.  In  business  he 
was  both  keen  and  generous ;  his  mon- 
ey came  to  him  easily,  and  he  spent  it 
lightly;  he  had  already  made  a  large 
fortune  for  himself,  and  ho  was  not  at 
all  slow  to  let  the  artists  and  artificers 
whom  he  employed  share  in  his  pros- 
perity. He  was  an  excellent  master; 
he  knew  good  work  and  would  pay 
well  for  it ;  and  he  took  good  care  to 
be  paid  very  well  for  it  in  turn. 
When,  having  had  some  conversation 
with  this  tall  young  lady  (and  being 
quick  to  see  the  artistic  vaJue  of  her 
graceful  figure  and  dark  hair  in  these 
premises  which  he  tried  to  make  as 
like  a  private  house  as  possible),  and 
when,  through  some  passing  shyness, 
he  had  tumed  from  her  to  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts and  quietly  asked  what  salary  the 
young  lady  required,  and  when  Mrs. 
Roberts,  boldly  seizing  the  occasion, 
said  a  guinea  a  week,  he  assented  at 
once.  If  she  had  said  two  guineas,  he 
would  have  assented  at  once.  He  was 
almost  carelessly  liberal  in  such  mat- 
ters; partly  because  he  made  other 
people  pay  for  his  extravagance.  So 
it  was  understood  that  Violet  North 
was  to  have  a  week's  trial  in  this 
Oothic  fomitore  pU^^|  an^^j^^^ 
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given  an  elaborate  illustrated  oata- 
logae  that  she  might  take  home  with 
her  and  become  acquainted  with  its 
technical  terms. 

Then  as  to  lodgings,  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  good  enough  to  provide  her  with 
these  also.  Miss  North,  or  rather  MLss 
Main,  explained  that  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  save  as  much  as  ever  she 
could  out  of  that  guinea  a  week,  and 
that  a  single  small  room  would  be 
quite  enough  for  her.  Bhe  would  be  at 
work  all  daj,  and  could  dispense  with 
a  sitting  room  at  night. 

'^I  wonder  when  they  shut  up  that 
place  in  the  evening  f  "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Roberts  did  not  know;  but 
pointed  out  that  that  was  not  the  sort 
of  place  to  expect  late  customers. 

"Oh,  but  I  hope  they  will  keep 
open  very  late,"  said  Miss  Main. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  shall  have  less  time  to 
sit  by  myself  after  getting  home." 

"  But " — said  the  landlady  with  some 
surprise — "have  you  no  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances at  all — not  a  single  person 
to  go  to  see  of  an  evening " 

"  Tes, "  said  Miss  Main  with  a  smile, 
*^  I  will  come  and  see  you  sometimes  if 
you  will  let  me." 

"There  is  no  one  else  f  " 

"Not  any  one.  My  friends  are  in 
Scotland.  I  suppose  there  is  some 
stationer's  shop  about  here  where  they 
lend  you  out  books  ?  " 

The  room  that  the  girl  eventually 
rented  was  in  a  house  in  Great  Titchn 
field  street ;  she  said  it  was  absolutely 
necessary*  for  her  to  live  near  Regent 
street.  And  if  Mrs.  Roberts  had  hap- 
pened to  follow  her  prcUgSe  any  morn- 
ing as  she  went  down  to  Mr.  Dowse*s 
warehouse,  she  would  have  observed 
that  Miss  Main,  always  deeply  veiled^ 
never  walked  along  Oxford  street  and 
down  Regent  street,  but  invariably 
went  down  through  the  narrow  little 
streets  lying  behind  Regent  street,  and 
then  got  into  that  thoroughfare  close 
by  Mr.  Dowse's  place. 

The  week  passed;  and  Mr.  Dowse 
expressed  himself  quite  satisfied.  He 
even  hoped  that  Miss  Main  found  bor 


situation  comfortable ;  and  hinted  that 
if  there  was  any  alteration  in  hours,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  which  she  might 
prefer,  she  would  have  every  consider- 
ation shown  her.  Indeed,  her  duties 
were  not  very  severe ;  for  every  article 
was  numbered,  and  figured,  and  priced 
in  the  catalogue,  so  that  she  had  an 
unfailing  book  of  reference.  She  had 
a  pretty  little  desk  all  to  herself  con- 
siderably back  in  the  premises;  and 
she  could  see  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  came  in  to  consult  Mr.  Dowse  or 
his  son,  and  she  could  hear  them  talk, 
herself  being  unnoticed  in  the  half 
twilight.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dowse  was  glad  to  get  an  assistant 
who,  besides  being  able  to  write  clear- 
ly and  well,  never  made  any  mistakes 
in  the  spelling  of  Italian  words  and 
put  the  proper  accents  over  her  French. 
Both  father  and  son  became  very 
friendly  with  the  young  lady,  and  in- 
sensibly began  to  draw  her  into  con- 
sultations about  the  colors  of  hang- 
ings, and  so  forth,  until  on  some 
points  her  opinion  was  invariably  ask- 
ed. Once,  indeed,  Mr.  Dowse,  senior, 
was  fairly  surprised  by  some  remark 
she  made,  and  he  said  to  her: 

"I  must  say.  Miss  Main,  that  you 
seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  a 
great  many  things." 

The  girl  cast  her  eyes  down. 

"  I — ^I  once  lived  with  some  friends," 
she  said  timidly,  "who  knew  every- 
thing, I  think;  and  I  used  to  hear 
them  talk." 

"You  must  have  listened  to  good 
purpose,"  said  he  in  a  kindly  way. 

Well,  it  was  a  sufficiently  monoto- 
nous life  that  the  girl  led ;  but  she  re- 
flected, with  great  gratitude,  that  it 
might  have  been  much  harder  to  bear. 
When  she  grew  tired  of  reading  at 
night  in  that  solitary  little  room,  she 
used  to  turn  out  the  g^  and  go  and 
sit  at  the  window.  She  stared  out  at 
the  pavements,  and  the  few  passers  by, 
and  the  gas  lamps,  and  the  blazing 
windows  of  a  distant  public  house; 
but  she  did  not  see  much  of  these 
things.  A  dream  used  to  come  before 
her  eyes;  and  in  place^i>f  tiie  gaunt 
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buildings  opposite  she  saw  a  wonder- 
fnl  and  beautifal  picture  stretching 
out  before  her.  -  It  was  twilight  in  the 
magical  northern  land;  a  faint  glow 
of  saffron  and  red  dying  oat  over  the 
moontains  of  Hall ;  a  clearer  metallic 
greenish-yellow  light  all  over  the 
north ;  and  the  sea  around  the  isUnds 
shining  in  silyer-gray.  And  away 
down  there  in  the  south,  over  the 
black  island  of  Eerrara,  the  new  moon 
hung  in  the  violet-hued  heaTens,  its 
silver  crescent  cut  in  twain  by  a  flake 
of  purple  cloud.  She  could  hear  the 
wash  of  the  waves  around  the  shores. 
Then  she  thought  of  her  friends 
there,  especially  of  him  who  had  been 
more  than  any  friend  to  her.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  now  she  had 
cut  herself  off  for  ever  from  those  old 
friends  and  old  associations,  and  be- 
come surrounded  by  new  persons  and 
new  circumstances,  the  latter  would 
dull  the  influence  of  the  former  over 
her.  No  such  thing  was  possible.  That 
unseen  influence  governed  her;  it  in- 
terpenetrated her  very  nature.  Her 
love  for  this  man  took  the  form  of  an 
idolatrous  reverence  for  all  that  he  had 
taught  her,  for  all  that  she  had  heard 
him  say.  More  than  ever  she  would 
have  had  to  confess  to  herself,  as  she 
had  confessed  in  former  da3rs,  '*Thou 
art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart;  the 
very  eyes  of  me.''  It  was  through  his 
eyes  that  she  still  saw  the  world 
around  her,  however  indifferent  it  had 
become  to  her.  It  used  to  move  her 
admiration  to  see  how  that  tall  student 
of  men  and  manners  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested in  everything,  and  how  he 
was  quite  content  to  go  anywhere,  cer- 
tain to  be  amused  if  not  instructed. 
Bhe  could  not  pretend  to  this  keen, 
restless  curiosity;  for  the  world  had 
grown  very  tame  to  her;  but  her  im- 
pressions of  things  were  as  certainly 
moulded  by  his  influence  over  her  as 
if  he  had  been  there  to  speak  to  her. 
One  night  she  got  tired  of  sitting  and 
staring  out  at  the  empty  streets.  Bhe 
reUt  the  gas,  and  took  out  a  small 
note-book  from  her  pocket.  She 
would  try  to  recollect  all  the  things 


that  he  had  said  to  her— those  chaaoe 
reflections  which  he  dropped  from 
time  to  time  in  the  careless  flow  of  his 
talk — and  this  would  be  the  only  me- 
mento of  him  she  would  be  able  to 
take  with  her  when  she  left  England 
for  ever.  And  so  the  meek  Bosweli 
began  to  put  down  these  lines: 

'*Did  you  ever  try  to  extinguish  a 
piece  of  wood  at  night,  and  flnd  at  the 
end  but  one  red  spark,  a  beautifal  red 
eye  that  came  again  and  ag^ain  througli 
the  black  as  you  struck  at  it  with  the 
poker — without  feeling  that  you  were 
a  murderer,  and  the  destroyer  of  a 
beautiful  secret  Hfe  I 

^^  The  only  hope  of  posthumous  fame 
that  an  ordinary  Englishman  has  is  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  children  and 
other  relations.  This  is  a  great  moral 
safeguard;  it  has  the  most  benefldal 
influence  during  life. 

^« Everybody  is  vain;  but  some  peo- 
ple have  the  faculty  of  concealing  their 
vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  ought 
that  to  be  considered  a  vice  which  is 
a  universal,  ingrained,  inevitable  con- 
stituent of  human  nature  t  What  is 
the  good  of  protesting  that  the  sky 
ought  to  be  pink  t 

^^The  man  who  considers  himself 
wholly  independent  of  other  people — 
as  owing  nothing  to  them  that  he  can- 
not pay — is  a  dastardly  repudiator  of 
millions  of  debts  of  obligation,  not 
one  of  which  has  been  paid,  or  could 
be  paid,  to  the  real  creditor.  All  his 
life  long  he  has  been  saying  to  person 
after  person,  ^I  am  much  obliged  to 
you;*  and  if  he  were  anything  else 
than  a  miserable  sneak,  he  would  make 
of  these  perpetual  small  obligations  a 
general  fund  to  be  drawn  tipon  when 
occasion  offers.  Thp  other  day  a  wo- 
man said  she  would  be  much  obliged 
to  me  if  I  bought  a  box  of  matches  of 
her.  I  bought  the  box  of  matches. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  her  being 
obliged  to  me  when  I  shall  never  see 
her  again  ?  She  ought  to  pay  off  the 
obligation  to  her  husband  or  to  her 
children." 

And  so  she  wrote  on;  but  how  cold 
and  foraaal  tbeae  things  looked  waatp 
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ing  the  quick  variation  of  tone  and  the 
look  of  the  bright,  observant  eyes  I 
They  were  but  as  dead  leaves  shaken 
off  from  the  living  tree;  one  could 
scarcely  believe  that  these  poor  with- 
ered things  had  ever  shone  green  in 
the  sunlight. 

As  she  turned  over  page  after  page, 
she  came  to  a  scrap  of  printed  matter, 
apparently  cut  out  of  a  newspaper.  It 
was  a  paragraph  describing  a  '*Sad 
Occurrence  in  the  Highlands  " ;  and  it 
told  how  a  young  lady,  daughter  of 
Sir  Acton  North,  the  well-known  en- 
gineer, had  been  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  the  Highlands,  and  how, 
going  on  a  certain  morning  for  her  ac- 
customed bathe  in  the  sea,  she  must 
have  stumbled,  fallen  down  the  rocks, 
and  been  drowned,  her  hand  bag  hav- 
ing been  found  at  the  edge  of  the 
rocks,  and  her  hat  having  been  picked 
up  by  some  fishermen  a  mile  or  two 
further  along  the  coast. 

'*And  not  a  word  in  praise  of  me," 
she  was  thinking  to  herself  as  she 
looked  at  the  well-worn  bit  of  paper. 
'*Just  when  you  are  recently  dead 
they  generally  say  nice  things  about 
you.  Here  they  don't  even  mention 
the  sweetness  of  my  temper,  which 
even  my  friends— particularly  Lady 
North  —  universally  acknowledged 
while  I  was  alive.  But  perhaps  they 
will  publish  a  memoir  of  me  some  day 
under  the  title  of  *The  Meek  School- 
girl: an  Example  for  all  Gk>od  Young 
Children.'" 

She  pushed  the  book  and  the  bit  of 
paper  away.  Her  eyes  were  tired,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  sad  in  spite  of  all  her 
joking.  She  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
table,  and  put  down  her  head  on  theni^ 
and  looked  as  if  she  slept.  That  was 
how  she  let  the  spirit  esci^  from  its 
prison  house;  London  no  longer  held 
her  at  this  moment;  for  she  was  up  at 
Isle  Omsay,  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
summer  days,  with  the  blue  waters 
around  her,  and  sweet  airs  blowing 
over  from  the  hills.  That  was  the 
beautiful,  shining  land  where  life  had 
seemed  fair  and  lovely  to  her  for  a 
brief  while;  and  in  this  solitude  of 


London,  with  its  hopeless  days  and 
lonely  evenings,  her  sick  heart  yearn- 
ed back  toward  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten time,  and  she  saw  it  again  bo- 
fore  her  as  a  dream.  Was  not  this  the 
Sea  Pyot,  with  her  white  sails  shining 
in  the  sun  ?  Over  there,  at  the  point 
of  the  land,  was  the  lighthouse ;  pres- 
ently they  would  go  scudding  by,  to 
raise  flocks  of  screaming  sea  birds  off 
the  rocks.  Are  the  guns  on  deck? 
There  may  be  curlew  in  the  bay  be- 
yond. And  see  how  the  green  waves 
rush  by,  breaking  in  masses  of  foam ; 
and  how  the  great  sails  strain  with  the 
wind;  and  how  the  prow  of  the 
shapely  little  vessel  rises  and  breasts 
the  swell  of  the  waters.  Whither 
away  now?  still  further  into  the  far 
northern  solitudes,  full  of  mystery  and 
tenderness,  where  the  air  is  sweet,  and 
God  Himself  seems  near  in  the  awful 
silence  of  the  mountains  and  the  maj- 
esty of  the  rolling  seas?  Enough. 
She  rises,  here  in  this  poor  lodging- 
house  in  London,  and  her  eyes  are  so 
blinded  by  her  tears  that  as  she  looks 
around  her  she  scarce  can  tell  whether 
the  beautiful,  pathetic  dream  has 
wholly  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 

THB  LAURELS  AT  WOBfBLBT  FLAT. 

Thb  Dowse  family,  father,  mother, 
and  son,  lived  near  Eton,  the  members 
of  the  firm  getting  down  each  evening 
in  time  for  dinner.  If  nothing  but 
high  art  was  known  in  their  place  in 
Regent  street,  nothing  but  middle* 
class  comfort,  of  a  somewhat  profuse 
order,  reigned  throughout  The  Lau- 
rels, Wombley  Flat.  It  was  a  large, 
irregular,  whitewashed  house,  with 
verandas,  plenty  of  conservatories, 
French  windows  throwing  in  floods  of 
light  iiito  the  rooms,  lounging  eosy 
chairs  of  all  sorts  of  shapes,  old-fash- 
ioned grates,  with  hobs  to  them,  and 
cigar  ash  trays  on  the  drawing-room 
mantelpiece. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Dowses  were 
as  usual  dining  togetheri^Mrs.  Dowse 
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had  been  a  slim  and  spry  yonng  bnr- 
lesqne  actress  when  Mr.  Dowse  mar- 
ried her  and  carried  her  off  the  stage; 
she  was  now  a  portly  and  elderly  per- 
son, with  a  comfortable,  complexion- 
less  face,  and  silvery  gray  hair,  who 
dearly  loved  her  midday  lunch  and  its 
bottled  stont,  and  who  wore  a  good 
deal  of  jewelry  in  the  evening.  Her 
son  was  also  fat  and  pale  of  face,  part- 
ing his  aubnm  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
combing  it  down  on  his  forehead.  He 
was  the  member  of  the  firm  who  lent 
solemnity  and  mystery  to  its  transac- 
tions. It  was  he  who  devised  schemes 
of  coloring  for  the  interior  of  a  house ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  vague  earnest- 
ness of  belief  about  him  which  quali- 
fied and  condoned  the  shrewd  and 
sometimes  jocular  look  of  his  father. 
Dowse  r^re  treated  the  esoteric  talk  of 
Dowse  Fils  with  great  respect;  he  saw 
that  other  people  believed  in  those 
subtle  laws  of  tone  and  harmony;  be 
was  content  to  leave  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  a  house  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  while  he  undertook  the  not  un- 
profitable business  of  furnishing  it 
with  high-art  furniture. 

**  Mother,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Dowse, 
on  this  particular  evening,  **I  had  a 
talk  with  Roberts,  the  photographer, 
to-day  about  that  young  lady  we  have 
had  with  us  now  for  some  time " 

** Miss  Main?" 

^'  Tes ;  and  she  seems  to  be  a  greater 
mystery  than  ever.  His  sister-in-law 
tells  him  that  the  girl  lives  the  life  of 
a  hermit;  goes  straight  home  every 
evening  and  never  stirs  out;  spends 
her  time  in  reading  or  writing.  On 
the  Sunday  forenoon,  when  everybody 
else  is  at  church,  she  goes  for  a  walk 
in  Regent^s  Park;  in  the  afternoon 
when  everybody  else  is  at  home  or  out 
walking,  she  goes  to  church.  That  is 
a  lively  sort  of  life,  isn't  it  ?  " 

♦•  And  what  is  the  mystery,  Teddy  I " 
asked  Mrs.  Dowse,  with  just  a  trace  of 
Irish  accent. 

"Why,  it  appears  Mrs.  Roberts 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  her  before 
she  brought  her  into  our  place.  IMd 
you  know  that^  father  ?  '* 


Mr.  Dowse  was  at  all  times  disposed 
to  take  an  easy,  after-dinner  view  of 
things;  and  more  particularly  at  the 
present  moment  was  he  unlikely  to 
bother  his  head  about  the  missing  por- 
tions in  the  history  of  Miss  Main. 

"Well,  I  didn't,"  said  he.  "I  im- 
aged she  was  some  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance. But  what  does  it  matter  ?  The 
proof  of  a  puddin',  you  know.  Miss 
Main  answers  our  purpose  admirably." 

"I  did  not  mean  that  at  all,"  said 
Dowse,  junior,  with  a  flush  coming 
into  his  pale  face ;  for  did  it  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  been  suggesting  sus- 
picions? "I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  different.  Now  just  look 
at  the  life  that  girl  is  leading.  It 
isn't  fit  for  a  human  creature.  And  I 
don't  believe  she  has  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don  " 

"Well,  well?'*  said  Mr.  Dotifsc 
dreamily.  He  was  thinking  of  having 
his  cigar  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
Mrs.  Dowse  singing  her  favorite  old 
Irish  songs  to  him. 

"Well,  mother,  what  do  you  say  to 
running  up  to  town  to-morrow  and 
persuading  the  girl  to  come  down  here 
with  you  till  the  Monday  ?  It  would 
be  an  act  of  common  Christian  charity ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  she  is  a  most 
ladylike  girl " 

"I'll  do  it— I  will,  Teddy,  if  ye 
like,"  said  she  readily,  and  she  looked 
at  her  husband. 

Mr.  Dowse  had  frequently  a  quiet 
laugh  to  himself  at  his  wife  and  son, 
who  were  really  simple,  good-natured 
people,  with  not  much  sense  of  humor 
in  their  composition ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  could  not  altogether  keep  si- 
lent, even  in  yielding  to  them. 

"  Let  us  have  a  clear  understanding 
about  it,  Teddy,"  said  he.  "I  don't 
mind  her  coming  here — indeed,  she 
deserves  a  holiday,  for  she  is  the  most 
tremendously  conscientious  girl  about 
her  work  I  ever  saw.  That's  all  very 
fine,  you  know ;  but  is  that  the  whole 
of  it  ?  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  in- 
troduce her  into  the  firm — Dowse,  Son, 
and  Daughter-in-law  ? " 

"  And  what's  the  use  of  vour  put- 
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ting  such  nomense  into  tbe  boy's 
head?"  cried  Mn.  Dowse;  but  she 
laughed  all  the  time,  for  she  had  seeA 
the  handsome  young  lady  many  a  time, 
and  if  the  boy  would  like  to  haye  a 
pretty  wife,  why  shouldn't  he  ? 

The  young  man,  thou^  he  blushed 
worse  than  ever,  affected  to  treat  this 
suggestion  as  too  ridiculous. 

"Why,  I  know,"  said  he,  "that  she 
is  engaged  to  some  Scotchman  or 
other." 

"And  how  did  you  find  that  out, 
Teddy  t "  asked  his  mother. 

"The  simplest  thing  in  the  world," 
said  he,  though  he  was  not  a  Httle 
proud  of  his  astuteness,  "^e  is  al« 
ways  quoting  the  sayings  and  opinions 
of  some  friends  of  hers  in  Scotland; 
and  you  can  easily  see  they  are  the 
opinions  of  a  man — a  woman  wouldn^t 
believe  so  milch  in  another  woman. 
She  has  no  friends  in  London—he 
must  be  a  Scotchman " 

"But  how  do  you  know  she  is  en- 
gaged to  him  f  " 

"  Well,  can  you  imagine  a  beautiful 
girl  like  that  without  a  sweetheart  ? 
Impossible  1 " 

The  object  of  Dowse,  junior,  in  ask- 
ing this  favor— which  was  immediate- 
ly granted  by  his  indulgent  parents — 
was  a  mixed  one.  Doubtless  he  did 
feel  some  pity  for  the  girl ;  and  knew 
that  he  was  doing  a  friendly  action  in 
breaking  in  on  tbe  monotony  of  her  life. 
But  Edward  Dowse  had  a  number  of 
nebulous  ambitions  floating  about  in 
his  mind.  The  study  of  the  mysterious 
harmonies  of  colors  was  only  his  out- 
ward and  visible  calling.  Sometimes 
he  dreamed  he  would  be  a  great  paint- 
er;  at  other  times  a  certain  vein  of  po- 
etical sentiment,  which  he  undoubted- 
ly possessed,  enabled  him  to  compose 
a  sonnet  or  a  lyric  of  some  mild  merit. 
These  aspirations  never  amounted  to  a 
passion;  he  was  haunted  by  self-criti- 
cism; probably  he  had  too  wide  and 
intelligent  a  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods of  other  people  ever  to  attack  any 
definite,  original  work  boldly,  and 
without  thought  of  anything  but  his 
own  purpose*    However,  the  aspiia- 


ticms  remained  floating  about  in  a 
mind  that  had  too  many  half-formed 
sympathies.  The  more  he  looked  at 
this  girl  the  more  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  possibility  that  she  might  become 
the  shock  that  would  suddenly  precip- 
itate the  floating  crystals  of  his  fancy. 
He  seemed  to  gather  strength  as  he 
regarded  her;  there  was  something 
dauntless  and  high-spirited  in  her 
bearing  which  might  inspire  a  man  to 
write  a  fiery  poem  of  patriotism  and 
war.  There  was  a  mystery,  too,  about 
her;  she  mi^t  reveal  to  him  some 
tragedy-HM>me  glimpse  of  the  pain, 
and  suffering,  and  fortitude  to  be  met 
with  among  the  commonplaoeness  of 
life.  He  did  not  wish  to  fall  in  love 
with  her;  but  he  was  fascinated  by 
her;  and  he  wondered  whether  he 
might  not  learn  something  of  the  story 
that  was  hidden  behind  that  proud  re- 
serve of  hers. 

Mrs.  Dowse  had  a  hard  fight  of  it 
with  Violet,  who,  with  great  gratitude, 
but  also  with  much  firmness,  declined 
to  go  down  to  Berkshire.  But  Mrs. 
Dowse  had  not  come  up  to  London  for 
nothing.  Pressed  into  a  comer,  the 
girl  weakly  based  her  defence  on  tbe 
fact  that  she  had  no  travelling  bag; 
whereupon  a  travelling  bag  was  in- 
stantly produced  by  Mr.  Dowse  him- 
self, who  forthwith  sent  off  his  wife 
and  Miss  Violet!  in  a  cab  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  latter,  where  she  made  a 
few  necessary  preparations  for  her 
brief  journey.  Mrs.  Dowse  was  very 
kind  to  her. 

Now  if  these  friendly  people  had  any 
notion  before  that  there  was  some 
mystery  about  the  girl,  they  were  not 
likely  to  have  the  impression  removed 
by  a  closer  acquaintance.  She  seemed 
strangely  familiar  with  modes  of  life 
not  likely  to  come  within  the  ken  of  a 
shop  assistant.  Yet  she  talked  very 
little  during  the  railway  journey ;  they 
could  not  understand  why  she  should 
be  so  sad  and  silent  when  they  were 
taking  her  off  for  a  holiday. 

It  was  her  first  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
try since  she  had  been  up  among  the 
Highland  hills  andseasj-ihe  firBtrtime 
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she  bad  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the 
city.  And  yet  these  ont-of-door  sights 
seemed  somehow  strange  and  nnnatn- 
ral;  the  outer  world  had  changed  since 
last  she  saw  blue  skies  and  green 
fields.  Tnie,  this  midday  sky  was 
bine  enough  when  they  got  well  oat- 
side  London ;  and  the  son  was  sliining 
down  on  green  meadows;  bat  the 
green  was  raw,  wet,  and  wintry.  Out 
by  Ealing  and  Hanwell  they  came  into 
the  region  of  orchards;  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  short  and  stnmpy  trees 
were  black.  Bat  still  farther  oat  the 
trees  were  not  wholly  leafless;  the  oaks 
were  still  of  a  russet  brown,  the  elms 
of  a  golden  yellow,  the  pines  dark 
green;  and  then  they  got  into  the 
country  proper,  where  there  were  long 
stretches  of  ploughed  land,  and  here 
and  there  a  fleld  grown  with  spring 
wheat  just  coming  up,  and  dank 
meadows  with  sheep  in  them  that 
would  haye  been  badly  off  without 
^turnips.  Moreover,  though  it  was  Ko- 
Tember,  there  was  a  spring-like  mild- 
ness in  the  air,  and  the  skies  were  blue 
enough.  Was  it  only  fancy  that  con- 
vinced her  the  world  had  changed 
-so  much  within  a  couple  of  months  or 
sot 

A  wagonette  and  pair  of  handsome 
•grays  met  them  at  Windsor  station. 
Mrs.  Dowse  got  up  on  the  box-seat 
.and  took  the  reins,  Violet  sitting  next 
her,  the  others  getting  in  behind. 
Away  they  drove  down  the  town  and 
over  the  bridge  and  out  through  the 
old-fashioned  streets  of  Bton.  Vio- 
let's spirits  rose.  Here  the  air  smelt 
sweet,  and  she  was  fond  of  driving. 

**  I  see  you  don't  use  bearing  reins, " 
said  she  lightly  to  her  companion.  * '  I 
remember  one  of  my  father's  horses 
that  never  would  go  with  the  bearing 
rein.  It  was  no  use.  There  was 
merely  a  jibbing-match  when  they 
tried  to  fasten  up  his  head ;  and  yet 
you  never  saw  an  animal  that  held  his 
head  better,  without  any  bearing  rein 
at  all.  It  used  to  look  odd  though, 
to  have  a  bearing  rein  on  one  horse 
And  not  on  the  other." 

She  had  no  thought  of  what  she  was 


saying,  bat  Mrs.  Dowse  had.  So  this 
young  lady's  father  had  his  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  f 

When  they  had  reached  TheLaoiels, 
and  when  Violet  had  been  shown  op* 
«tairs  to  her  room,  Mrs.  Dowse  did  not 
fail  to  repeat  to  her  husband  and  son 
that  bit  of  conversation.  But  Dowse, 
senior,  repudiated  his  wife's  inference. 

*  ^  Nonsense,  Florry.  Her  father  may 
be  a  coachman,  who  has  given  his 
daughter  a  good  education.  The 
poorer  classes  in  Scotland  are  very 
well  educated." 

''But  she  is  not  Scotch." 

''Ko;  no  more  she  is.  Oh,  well,  if 
her  father  was  a  duke,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Suppose  we  call  her  Lady  Vio- 
let f " 

''I  should  not  be  surprised,"  said 
Dowse,  junior,  with  a  mysterious  air, 
''to  learn  that  her  name  was  not  Main 
at  all." 

"What's  that?"  said  his  father 
sharply.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  we 
have  got  one  of  the  swell  mob  into 
the  house,  who  is  to  open  the  doors 
to  her  confederates  in  the  middle  of 
the  night;  that  we  maybe  all  mur- 
dered and  robbed  ?  This  is  a  pretty 
pass  you  have  brought  us  to  by  your 
benevolent  pity." 

Mr.  Edward  Dowse  did  not  like  be- 
ing made  fun  of;  he  opened  one  of  the 
French  windows  and  went  out  on  the 
lawn. 

Now  when  Violet  came  down,  Mrs. 
Dowse  proposed  that  they  should  go 
round  the  garden  and  have  a  look  at 
the  place  generally;  and  here  also  their 
guest  betrayed  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  was  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed. She  knew  all  the  finest  fiowers  in 
the  conservatories;  she  knew  how 
these  ought  to  be  kept  when  cut.  Had 
they  heard  of  the  new  Java  plant  that 
a  particular  florist  was  selling  at  twen- 
ty pounds  apiece  t  They  discovered^ 
however,  that  she  was  clearly  not  a 
country-bred  girL  She  knew  nothing 
about  pigeons,  or  about  the  various 
breeds  of  fowls,  or  even  about  vine- 
ries; and  she  was  quite  helpless  in  the 
kitchen   garden.      Nevertheless,   she 
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was  Yery  much  interested,  and  they 
flpent  the  afternoon  right  pleasantly, 
until  the  gathering  twilight  and  the 
chilly  air  bade  them  go  in  and  dress 
for  dinner. 

The  more  that  Edward  Dowse  saw 
of  this  girl,  the  more  was  his  curiosity 
stimolated.  He  sat  opposite  her  at 
dinner,  and  coold  see  the  effect  of  ev- 
er3^hing  that  was  said  on  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face.  She  had  been  a  trifle 
embarrassed  at  first;  that  had  worn 
off;  now  she  was  talking  quite  bright- 
ly and  cheerfully.  It  was  some  time 
since  she  had  been  roused  into  Tiva- 
dty  by  social  intercourse.  And  all 
these  speeches  of  hers  were  in  a  mear 
sore  a  revelation  of  herself;  he  began 
to  fashion  imaginary  histories  of  her. 

His  fanciful  stndy  of  her,  however, 
was  intermpted  by  a  singular  little  in- 
cident. He  was  talking  of  certain 
artists  whom  he  knew,  and  happened 
to  mention,  quite  accidentally,  the  Ju- 
dsnm  dub.  She  instantly  looked  up 
and  said  qnickly: 

"Do  you— know  that  club  t " 

*'I  am  a  member  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered. 

The  girl  was  silent  for  some  time 
after  that;  bat  he  never  forgot  the 
quick  look  of  anxiety,  almost  of  fright, 
that  passed  over  her  face  as  she  asked 
the  qnestion.  That  she  knew  some 
one  in  that  club  he  considered  obvi- 
ous; and  also  that  that  some  one 
had  had  something  to  do  with  her 
previous  history.  Here  indeed  was 
something  for  him  to  think  about. 

If  Violet  had  been  seized  with  a  sad- 
den fear  on  learning  that  this  young 
man  belonged  to  the  club  of  which 
George  Miller  was  a  member,  she  did 
not  let  the  knowledge  disturb  her  en- 
joyment of  that  evening.  They  had 
really  a  very  pleasant  evening,  though 
it  sometimes  recalled  other  evenings 
that  were  now  best  hidden  away  in 
the  past.  There  was  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  white  and  gold  drawing  room, 
and  a  good  deal  of  cigar  smoke  too. 
Mrs.  Dowse,  in  a  worn  and  feeble 
voice,  the  defects  of  which  were  al- 
most condoned  by  her  cleverness  of 


exjHretsion,  sang  all  sorts  of  old  and 
familiar  Irish  songs,  and  sang  them 
very  nicely  indeed.  Then  she  would 
have  her  son  sing  also ;  and  Violet  had 
a  suspicion  that  these  pretty  little 
chansonettes  that  he  sang,  with  their 
tears  and  roses  and  nights  profound, 
were  of  his  own  composition.  She  did 
not  care  much  for  that  kind  of  thing; 
she  had  been  educated  in  a  roburter 
air.  When  Mr.  Dowse  hinted  that 
perhaps  Miss  Violet  also  sang,  she 
went  to  the  piano  at  once,  and  there 
was  mischief  in  her  face. 

Now  the  young  lady  had  the  poorest 
opinion  of  her  own  singing,  and  in 
ordinary  droumstances  would  have 
fiatly  declined  to  make  what  she  con- 
sidered an  exhibition  of  herself;  but  a 
certain  rebellious  feeling  had  got  the 
better  of  her,  and  she  was  determined 
to  give  a  counterblast  to  all  those 
melancholy  utterances  of  an  affected 
French  sentiment.  She  was  fresh  from 
the  north ;  hothouse  airs  sickened  her. 
There  was  a  malicioiis  humor  in  her 
face  as  she  sang  at  random  and  with 
some  briskness  the  good,  old,  whole- 
some ballad  of  Willie's  visit  to  Mel- 
ville Castle,  which,  as  it  may  not  be 
known  much  in  the  south,  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  here : 

Oh,  WIIlte*B  SUM  to  Mdrffle  OteUe, 
Booto  and  wsnn  and  a\ 

it  begins ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  gal- 
lant and  martial  air  about  ^e  singer 
that  convinced  one  of  the  listeners  that 
if  she  had  been  bom  a  man,  she  would 
most  assuredly  have  become  a  soldier. 

To  bid  the  leddies  a  farewell. 
Before  he  gaed  awa*. 

The  first  he  met  was  Lad j  Bet, 
Who  led  him  throogfa  the  hft* ; 

And  wl*  a  aad  and  aony  heart 
She  let  the  teara  doon  fa*. 

Near  the  flra  Blood  Lidjr  Gfsoeb 

Said  ne*er  a  wofd  aya ; 
She  thought  that  she  was  sure  o*  him 

Before  he  gaed  swa*. 

The  next  he  saw  was  Ladj  Kate : 
*Giiid  troth,  ye  needna  eraw; 

]f«^  the  lad  wlU  ftticy  me 
And  diaappofait  ye  a*. 

By  this  time  Violet  could  scarcely 
•iag  for  langhingi^aj^^^  Edward 
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Dowse  had  a  sore  suspicion  that  she 
was  making  fan  of  those  transcenden- 
tal longings  of  his,  in  rose  gardens, 
with  bruised  hearts  and  the  ashes  of 
dead  love  gray  in  the  moonlight.  Mr. 
Dowse  too  woke  up;  he  was  not  at 
home  in  French  metrical  compositioB ; 
but  here  was  something  distinctly  in- 
telligible.    She  continued: 

Thm  down  the  stair  skipt  Ladj  Jen, 

Tlie  flower  amoiig  them  a* ; 
Oh,  lAseiea,  tmet  in  Frovldenoe, 

And  yeni  get  hnebandB  a\ 

As  on  his  steed  he  galloped  off, 

They  e*  cam*  to  the  door ; 
He  gayiy  raised  his  feathered  pliime— 

Tliey  set  np  slo  a  to&t  I 

Ttielr  sighs,  their  cries  hroQ|{ht  Wmiebadt 

He  kissed  thsm  ane  and  a* ; 
Oh,  laseiea,  bide  tiU  I  come  hain% 

And  then  ru  wed  ye  aM 

She  was  not  ashamed  of  the  grace- 
less song,  as  she  rose  from  the  plana 
with  a  malidous  look  still  in  her  eyes, 
and  Mrs.  Dowse  was  vastly  delighted 
with  it.  But  as  for  the  person  whom 
it  was  meant  to  conrert  to  the  notion 
that  after  all  there  was  a  little  humor 
in  human  nature,  and  that  a  man  could 
not  spend  his  life  in  beating  his  fore- 
head in  the  dust  before  a  mysterious, 
scornful,  and  probably  rather  foolish 
woman,  he  was  just  a  trifle  offended  at 
first,  and  would  even  have  ventured 
on  some  disparagement  of  Scotland 
and  Scotch  literature  generally  had  he 
not  been  jwomptly  warned  off  that 
dangerous  ground.  These  dissensions 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  servant 
bringing  in  the  candles  and  putting 
them  conspicuously  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  That  was  a  custom  against 
which  Mr.  Dowse  protested  in  vain; 
his  wife  would  have  it  that  it  was  bet' 
ter  to  light  your  candle  in  the  drawing 
room  than  in  the  cold  hall. 

Mr.  Edward  Dowse  went  up  to  his 
own  room,  which  seemed  to  be  par- 
tially fitted  up  as  a  study.  There  was 
a  big  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  a  com- 
fortable easy  chair  before  it,  a  table 
with  a  box  of  dgan,  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  writing  materials  on  it.  He  lit  a 
cigar  and  sat  down  before  the  fire. 

He  was  a  much  more  impressionable 


and  imaginative  young  man  than  Mr. 
George  Miller;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  this  giri— even 
in  her  courageous  manner — that  affect- 
ed him  keenly  because  he  was  so  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  the  same  qualities 
himself.  She  had  put  some  fire  and 
nerve  into  his  somewhat  nebulous 
brain.  At  this  moment,  as  he  poured 
out  a  glass  of  daret,  he  wished  the 
glass  could  have  been  a  bowl — a  beaker 
he  could  have  quaffed  to  Lady  Jean  as 
she  came  down  the  stair.  Soldiers' 
•ongs  began  to  stir  in  his  memory;  he 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  clar^ ;  some 
ringing  phrase  caught  his  fancy. 
Surely  he  too  could  write  something 
tiiat  would  rouse  the  heart  like  the  call 
of  a  trumpet.  He  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  room  nervously,  coining 
phrases,  rhymes,  and  so  forth;  and 
then  he  hurriedly  sat  down  to  the  big 
white  sheet  of  paper.  What  would 
she  say  to  this  f 

Stand  v^  my  Inds.    I  give  to-day 
The  heroes  bold  of  Tanqneray  I 
Be  they  in  heaven,  or  down  in  hell, 
Or  living  Btni,  I  cannot  tell. 
What  matters  it  f   Up,  and  give  a  droin 
To  heroes  living  and  heroes  slain  I 
And  deepest  of  all  to  those,  I  say. 
Who  f  ooght  like  fiends  at  Tanqneray  t 

He  was  positively  trembling  with  ner- 
vous excitement;  he  threw  his  cigar 
into  the  fire,  drank  some  more  claret, 
and  continued  the  rapid,  scrawling, 
nervous  hahd  writing: 

God^s  truth,  it  was  the  deed  o*  night 

We  stole  like  wildcats  np  the  height ; 

And  Highland  BUly  he  corsed  and  swote 

He  never  had  seen  soch  rocks  before. 

•*  Eee  Vee  7  **  says  a  fellow.    I  dealt  him  a  blow 

That  sent  his  sonl  to  the  devil  below ; 

And  then  with  a  yeU  and  a  langh  and  a  cheer 

Hade  the  wakening  Fkenchies  shiver  with  fear. 

We  sprang  at  the  gnns  t   Boys,  that  was  the  way 

We  began  the  divarsioQ  at  Tanqneray  I 

This  now  was  the  sort  of  ballad  to  put 
before  the  fj^rl  whom  he  likened  to 
Brdnhilde,  the  warrior  queen — the 
fierce  mtuden  repellant  of  love— unap- 
proachable, unconquerable  I 

Asleep?   Notth^I   All  the  black  of  night 
Bogan  to  spatter  with  jets  of  light ; 

And  hi^ier  and  higher, 

And  nigher  and  nigher 
Came  the  crackle  and  roar  of  the  mnsketry  tire  I 
«*  Corse  them,  I'm  done  I  **-I  heard  him  fall ; 
That  was  the  last  oC  poor  Fat  ftam^CovghaL  ^ 
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And  that  was  the  last  too  of  the  glo- 
rious legend  of  Tanqueray,  wherever 
Tanqaeray  may  be  1  There  was  no 
staying  power  in  the  young  man.  He 
had  got  BO  far  when  he  began  to  fear 
he  had  heard  something  like  it  before; 
and  this  uneasy  consciousness  caused 
him  to  throw  down  the  pen  and  take 
up  the  paper.  He  would  lode  it  over; 
and  so  he  lit  another  cigar. 

It  did  not  read  so  well  now.  Itwas 
shockingly  out  of  keeping  with  those 
mystic  sonnets  of  passion  which  he 
hoped  to  publish  one  day;  and  what 
would  ladies  say  to  so  much  bad  lan- 
guage ?  ¥rhat  would  BrOnhilde  her^ 
self  say  ff 

BrOnhilde  would  have  said  nothing 
at  all;  but  it  is  probable  she  would 
hare,  as  usual,  fallen  back  in  her  own 
thoughts  on  a  remark  of  her  master's  : 
'*  Force  of  phrase  is  only  the  bit  of 
clay  that  a  butcher's  boy  flings  at  a 
brick  wall  in  passing;  force  of  feeling 
is  the  strong,  inevitable,  gentle  wind 
that  carries  a  ship  across  the  sea."  It 
was  not  her  judgment,  but  the  judg- 
ment of  James  Ihtmimond,  that  would 
have  spoken.  He  was  .still — she  knew 
he  would  be  to  the  end— the  "very 
eyes  ^  of  her. 

As  for  this  hysteric  effort  of  a  weak 
man  to  assume  the  language  of  a  coarse 
and  strong  man,  it  became  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  the  author  of  it, 
who  tore  up  the  paper,  threw  his  sec- 
ond dgar  into  the  fire,  and  got  to  bed, 
so  that  the  world  was  deprived  for  ever 
of  the  ballad  of  the  fierce  fight  at  Tan- 
queray. 


CHAPTER  XXXTV. 
AS  BHcomnrBB. 
YiOLBT  came  down  next  morning  to 
the  clean,  bright  breakfast  room.  The 
French  windows  showed  her  the  sun- 
light shining  on  the  green  lawn  out- 
side and  on  the  yellow  leaves  left  on 
the  chestnuts.  There  was  a  brisk  fir^ 
burning  in  the  grate.  All  this  bright, 
warm  comfort,  and  iJie  strange  quiet 
of  the  Sunday  morning,  even  the  spot- 


less purity  of  the  table  linen,  seemed 
so  different  from  Londcm. 

8he  feared  all  this.  She  wished  she 
had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  friendly  people.  She  would 
rather  have  been  without  this  glimpse 
of  kindly  home  life  before  she  left 
England  for  ever.  The  world  had 
grown  very  dark  for  her;  and  as  her 
chief  wish  now  was  to  be  out  of  it,  she 
did  not  care  to  make  new  friends  or 
cultivate  new  associations  she  might 
have  to  leave  with  some  regret.  That 
lonely  room  in  London  was  more  to 
her  liking. 

Mrs.  Dowse  came  bustling  into  the 
breakfast  room,  smiling,  radiant,  apol- 
ogizing to  Violet  for  being  late,  and 
almost  apologizing  for  having  dressed 
herself  somewhat  smartly.  She  said 
she  had  given  up  the  notion  of  surviv- 
ing her  husband  and  marrying  again^ 
so  that  she  could  not  afford  to  forfeit 
Richard's  affections  by  sinking  into 
slatternly  habits.  Richard  liked  to 
see  her  smartly  dressed  in  the  mom- 
ipg;  and  there  was  nobody  else  to 
dress  for.  If  she  were  lost,  Richard 
would  advertise  that  she  was  not 
of  the  slightest  use  to  any  one  but  the 
owner.  And  so  the  good-natured  wo- 
man chattered  on,  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  Violet  really  began  to  like  her, 
despite  her  somewhat  heavy  golden 
chains  and  brooches. 

At  breakfast  Violet  seemed  rather 
disinclined  to  go  to  church ;  but  when 
Edward  Dowse— who  looked  rather 
pale  and  unhealthy  in  the  morning — 
suggested  that  they  should  have  the 
wagonette  and  drive  away  to  a  certain 
remote  and  picturesque  little  parish 
church  which  he  named,  she  eageriy 
assented  to  that.  In  due  time  they 
started. 

"Why  do  you  wear  a  veil  in  the 
country,  Miss  Main?"  said  Mrs. 
Dowse  with  a  smile. 

'« I  suppose  it  is  habit, "  the  giri  said. 

II  ifas  indeed  an  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque little  church  they  reached  at 
length ;  the  outside  largely  overgrown 
with  ivy,  the  inside  quaint,  dusky, 
and  SD&elling  of  dMomf    lliey  wert 
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coontry  people  who  sat  in  the  benches 
— mostly  old,  wrinkled,  and  bowed. 
Hie  parson  was  a  rabicund,  benero- 
lent  looking  man ;  presently  his  Yoice 
sounded  in  a  monotonous  and  melan- 
choly manner  through  the  hushed  little 
buUding. 

Sh6  heard  little  of  the  service;  her 
heart  was  sore.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
this  small  out-of-the-way  church  was 
o  bit  of  that  "  old  "  England  that  was 
very,  dear  to  her  and  that  she  was 
about  to  leave  for  ever.  Leaving  Lon- 
don was  nothing.  But  where  in  that 
far  land  to  which  she  was  going  would 
she  find  the  old-fashioned  parish 
church,  and  the  simple  peasants,  and 
the  easy-going  paternal  pastor?  It 
was  all  part  of  a  picture  that  had  been 
familiar  to  her  from  her  childhood — 
the  ivy  on  the  walls,  the  dull  diamond- 
ed panes  inside,  the  marble  tablets, 
the  oaken  pews,  and  the  fresh  washed 
faces  of  the  giris  who  stood  up  in  the 
choir  to  sing.  Sometimes  in  London, 
she  went  to  a  very  grand  church, 
which  had  fine  architecture  without 
and  elaborate  decorations  within ;  and 
she  was  much  impressed  by  the  music 
and  she  listened  attentively  to  the  ser- 
mon. She  had  never  thought  twice 
about  leaving  that.  Here,  in  this 
Berkshire  church,  she  paid  but  little 
notice  to  the  different  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  monotonous  voice  of  the 
parson  rambled  on  through  his  dis- 
course unheeded;  but  she  knew  that 
she  would  remember  this  little  build- 
ing, and  its  people,  and  services  when 
she  was  far  away,  and  would  know 
that  she  had  left  behind  her  a  part  of 
herself  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  give  her.  More  and  more 
she  began  to  regret  that  she  had  ever 
been  tempted  away,  even  for  a  day, 
from  the  Ufeless  life  she  was  leading 
in  London. 

There  was  another  reason,  too,  why 
she  wished  to  be  safely  back  bx  her 
hiding  place.  She  could  never  say 
that  by  accident  she  might  not  stumble 
on  some  one  who  knew  herself  or  her 
father,  so  long  as  she  was  moving 
about  among  strangers  and  strange 


places.  In  London  she  was  secure. 
She  had  even  a  sense  of  freedom  there. 
She  had  got  accustomed  to  that  plan 
of  life  which  she  had  devised  as  best 
likely  to  prevent  detection ;  and  it  was 
no  longer  an  embarrassment.  In  the 
twilight  that  prevailed  over  her  desk 
she  was  safe.  In  the  back  streets 
leading  up  to  Oxford  street  she  was 
safe.  Once  the  plunge  across  that 
thoroughfare  taken — and  she  had  a 
thick  veil  to  conceal  her  face — she  was 
close  to  her  lodgings,  and  she  was 
again  safe. 

But  here,  driving  about,  travelling 
by  rail,  and  so  on,  who  could  tell? 
Moreover,  she  had  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed on  learning  that  Edward  Dowse 
was  a  member  of  the  Judseum.  She 
knew  that  in  such  an  a3sociation  of 
perhaps  fifteen  hundred  persons  it  did 
not  at  all  follow  that  one  picked  out 
at  random  should  happen  to  know  a 
certain  other  one;  but  there  wa3  al- 
ways the  risk ;  and  if  Edward  Dowse 
did  happen  to  have  the  acquaintance 
of  C^rge  lyfiller,  all  that  she  had  done 
might  suddenly  be  rendered  useless. 
While  she  remained  in  London  her 
conversation  with  the  Dowses,  father 
and  son,  had  been  almost  exclusively 
about  business  affairs.  Edward  Dowse 
would  never  have  thought  of  telling 
her  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
d»um.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not 
even  the  right  to  take  a  friendly  inter- 
est in  her  affairs.  They  were  practi- 
cally strangers,  and  apart.  Now  the 
case  was  somewhat  different;  and  as 
the  girl  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
Dowses  must  suspect  her  of  having 
belonged  to  a  condition  in  life  superi- 
or to  that  which  she  was  now  in,  she 
began  more  and  more  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  this  kindly  interfer- 
ence in  her  welfare. 

Then  she  noticed  with  some  dismay 
that  Edward  Dowse  would  persistent- 
ly talk  to  her  about  the  Judieum  Club. 
At  luncheon,  for  example,  he  sat  op- 
posite her— she  facing  the  window,  he 
in  shadow;  and  she  knew  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  as  he  proceeded 
to  speak  of  this  man  and^^iat  maik 
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profeanng  to  give  hamorons  little 
Bketches  of  them.  They  were  not  aa 
keen,  shrewd,  and  accorate  aketchea 
aa  George  Miller  could  have  giren  of 
some  of  his  fellows;  they  were  loose, 
imaginative,  and  rather  weak ;  but  she 
noticed  that  he  always  mentioned  each 
man  by  name.  The  fancy  leaped  into 
her  head  that  this  young  man  had 
noticed  her  embarrassment  on  the  pre- 
ceding eyening,  when  he  announced 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jud»am 
Club ;  and  that  now  he  was  trying  to 
find  out — by  the  same  key — which  of 
the  members  she  know.  Her  supposi- 
tion was  correct. 

The  mystery  about  this  girl  fascina- 
ted the  young  man.  Perhi^s  it  was 
more  a  literary  than  a  personal  inter- 
est he  had  in  her — ^he  imagined  possi- 
bilities of  romance  in  connection  with 
her  which  might  perchance  feed  his 
poetic  flame ;  but  at  aU  eyents  he  was 
determined  to  find  out,  if  he  could, 
who  and  what  she  really  was.  The 
method  of  discoyery  he  employed  was 
not  highly  ingenious,  but  he  perse- 
yered  with  it;  while  the  mere  suspi- 
cion on  her  part  that  he  was  talking 
about  clubs  for  this  purpose  produced 
a  great  embarrassment  in  the  girFs 
manner,  which  rendered  it  certain  that 
if  he  did  mention  the  right  name  by 
accident,  she  would  assuredly  betray 
herself. 

*' After  all,"  he  was  saying,  **  there 
is  a  democratic  equality  and  indepen- 
dence about  an  ordinary  big  club  that 
you  don't  get  in  the  smaller  clubs  that 
are  founded  by  distinguished  people 
for  particular  purposes.  In  these 
small  clubs  the  big  men  tyrannize 
oyer  you;  and  they  do  that  when  they 
are  dead  too.  You  go  into  the  place 
as  a  guest;  your  friend  tells  you  that 
the  club  was  founded  by  So-and-so; 
you  look  round  the  room  at  the  no- 
bodies who  are  there,  and  wonder  at 
the  cheek  of  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  These 
ghosts  of  the  big  men  oyershadow  the 
place.  But  in  an  ordinary  large  club, 
like  a  hotel,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Stettin, 
the  wool  broker,  is  quite  as  good  as 


the  Hon.  Arthur  Hunt,  who  is  Lord 
Sxington's  youngest  son,  and  Dalrym- 
pie  the  stock  broker  pays  for  his  liyes 
at  pool  just  like  Captain  Duke,  who 
has  got  the  V.  C." 

Stettin — ^Hunt— Dalrymple — Duke : 
it  was  rather  cleyer  to  get  four  names, 
apparently  at  haphasard,  into  the  one 
sentence.    But  they  were  useless. 

*'Do  you  play  pool?''  said  she, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  him 
away  from  talking  of  his  club  acquaint- 
ances. 

*^  A  little — ^not  much,"  said  he  mod- 
estly; the  fact  being  that  he  had 
played  it  once,  and  had  lost  his  three 
lives  in  about  five  minutes. 

^^  A  friend  of  mine,"  she  continued, 
still  hurriedly,  to  get  him  away  from 
the  club,  *'used  to  say  that  that  was 
the  only  thing  worth  saving  money 
for " 

** To  play  pool?" 

^^Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  for  she 
was  a  trifle  confused.  *'He  used  to 
say  that  if  life  were  like  a  game  at 
pool,  and  you  could  at  the  end  of  it 
^  star '  and  come  to  life  again,  by  pay- 
ing money,  then  it  would  bo  worth 
while  saving  up  money.  He  could 
not  understand  any  one  hoarding 
money  for  any  other  purpose.  That 
is  the  phrase,  is  it  not — *  to  star '  t 

**I  believe  so,"  said  the  accomplish- 
ed pool  player. 

He  was  not  thinking  uf  pool  at  all; 
but  of  this  unknown  and  mysterious 
friend  of  hers.  So  he  played  in  the 
billiard  room  at  the  Judssum  ?  That 
was  a  further  clue;  and  here  indeed 
young  Mr.  Dowse  was  getting  *  ^  warm, " 
as  children  say  at  blind-man's-buff, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
not  been  talking  of  Qeorge  Miller  at 
alL 

In  the  end  he  was  baffled — at  least 
so  far  as  that  day  was  concerned.  He 
did  know  George  Miller — as  club  men 
know  each  other — but  by  some  strange 
accident  he  never  happened  to  mention 
the  name.  Moreover  he  could  not  go 
on  all  day  talking  about  clubs,  espe- 
cially as  the  giri  made  valiant  efforts 
to  drag  the  conversation  elsewhere. 
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At  night,  in  communion  with  himself 
oyer  a  cigar,  he  had  to  confeM  that 
he  had  failed;  and  that  he  knew  no 
more  about  10m  Main  now  than  when 
she  had  started  with  them  the  day  be- 
fore, except,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
more  manifest  than  ever  that  she  had 
not  been  bom  and  bronght  up  in  the 
condition  of  life  which  she  now,  toI- 
untarily  or  iuToluntarily,  occupied. 

Yiolet  was  glad  to  return  to  London. 
Mrs.  Dowse  had  been  good  enough  to 
say,  as  the  girl  left  on  the  Monday 
morning,  that  she  hoped  her  next  Tisit 
would  be  a  longer  one;  and  the  young 
lady  had  returned  her  grateful  thanks, 
without  making  any  promise. 

She  returned  to  her  book-keeping 
duties,  to  her  Teiled  and  hurried 
flights  across  the  greater  thorough- 
fares, to  the  silent  and  monotonous 
evenings  in  that  small  room,  herself 
alone  with  her  books,  and  her  memo* 
randa,  and  her  dreams.  She  was 
growing  impatient  now.  Pinch  as 
she  might,  her  sayings  increased  but 
slowly.  Including  the  money  she  had 
at  the  outset,  she  was  now  possessed 
of  something  like  £18.  But  what 
was  that  f  She  could  not  set  out  on 
her  voyage  to  the  land  in  which  the 
dead  come  to  life  again,  with  only 
£18  in  her  pocket ;  she  could  not  even 
get  to  New  York — ^which  she  had 
come  to  consider  as  the  first  point  to 
be  gained. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Roberts  called  on 
her.  There  was  a  roguish  look  on  the 
roseate  face.  The  good  woman  was 
determined  to  be  facetiously  angry. 

'*lGss  Main,'*  said  she,  **I  am  come 
to  talk  seriously  to  you.  I  have  been 
speaking  with  your  landlady.  She 
says  you  eat  nothing." 

*'I  am  sure  I.  eat  as  much  as  any 
one.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  starv- 
ing t "  said  the  girl  cheerfully. 

**You  are  not  looking  well  at  all. 
You  may  not  know  it*  but  you  are 
not.  Now — you  will  excuse  me — but 
I  said  I  would  look  after  you  whether 
you  liked  it  or  not — ^and  now  if  you 
are  trying  to  save  a  little  money,  see- 
ing that  you  are  all  alone  like— what 


I  say  is  this— don't  save  it  out  of  your 
eating  and  drinking,  but  ask  Mr. 
Dowse  to  raise  your  salary:  that  is 
what  I  say." 

The  girl  never  thought  of  denying 
that  she  was  trying  hard  to  save  money. 

**I  could  not  do  that,  Mrs.  Roberts. 
I  am  sure  I  am  very  well  paid." 

^^Oh,  nonsense.  The  Dowses  aro 
very  rich;  they  ought  to  give  you 
thirty  shillings  a  week  now — and  they 
would  do  it  in  a  moment  if  you  asked 
them." 

*^I  could  not  ask  them." 

*'ThenIwill." 

Yiolet  was  irresolute.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  away  from  England ;  on  the  other, 
she  had  a  humiliating  consciousness 
that  if  the  Dowses  gave  her  this  in- 
crease of  salary,  it  would  be  out  of  a 
friendly  compassion. 

** Then  there  is  another  thing,"  con- 
tinued the  impulsive  Mrs.  Roberts, 
smoothing  the  black  hair  over  her 
shining  face.  '*My  brother-in-law 
spoke  to  me  about  it  yesterday.  He 
wishes  to  introduce  some  new  process 
that  he  has  bought  from  an  American; 
and  he  wants  to  get  one  or  two  good 
subjects — to  make  good  pictures,  you 
know.  Now — would  you  mind  sitting 
to  him  some  forenoon?  Mr.  Dowse 
could  spare  you  for  an  hour  or  two— 
and — and  you  might  as  well  have  a 
five-pound  note  as  not  if  I  may  venture 
to  tell  you  a  secret " 

The  girl's  face  flushed;  but  she  was 
not  angry. 

**No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Roberts.  I 
could  not  do  that." 

*^  He  says  you  would  make  a  capital 
subject — ^perhaps  with  a  bit  of  fancy 
costume " 

**I  really  could  not  do  that,"  the 
girl  said  quickly.  **  It  is  very  kind  of 
you,  however.  Let  us  talk  about 
something  else,  Mrs.  Roberts.  Do 
you  know  anybody  in  New  York  t " 

<'  In  New  York  ? "  said  the  landlady, 
with  a  sharp  glance.  *^  Do  you  think 
of  going  to  New  York  t " 

The  question  was  so  direct  that  Vie* 
let  answered  it  unawares. 
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"Yea— by-and-by." 

**No,  I  doii%"  said  Mrs.  Roberto 
rather  anxionsly.  "And  if  yoa  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  it  is 
rather  dangerous  for  a  young  lady 
to  be  going  about  like  that— quite 
alone—" 

"Yes;  but  what  if  there  is  no  one 
to  go  with  her  f  "  said  the  girl  without 
any  bitterness  at  alL 

"You  know,  Miss  Main,"  said  the 
landlady  earnestly,  "you  would  soon 
make  friends  enough  if  you  cared  to ; 
but  if  you  go  from  one  town  to  anoth- 
er, how  can  you  ?  " 

"Does  your  brother-in-law  know 
anybody  in  New  York  ?  " 

"I  will  ask  him  if  you  like;  but  I 
hope  you  won't  think  of  g^ing." 

Instead,  however,  of  asking  Mr. 
Roberts  about  his  American  friends, 
she  went  down  to  Mr.  Dowse  and  told 
him  that  Miss  Main  had  some  notion 
of  going  to  New  York ;  and  that  if  he 
wished  to  retain  her  services,  he  ought 
at  once  to  raise  her  salary.  Mr. 
Dowse  had  not  the  least  objection; 


although,  he  sidd,  before  Miss  Main 
had  formed  any  such  intention  she 
might  have  made  complaint  to  himself. 
Mrs.  Roberts  replied  that  Miss  Main 
had  made  no  complaint  to  any  one; 
and  from  that  moment  ^Gss  Main  re- 
ceived the  very  handsome  salary— all 
things  considered— of  thirty  shillings 
a  week. 

Now  indeed  her  small  hoard  of  sav- 
ings began  to  increase  more  apprecia- 
bly; and  she  looked  forward  with 
some  sad  hope  to  the  time  when  she 
should  be  released  from  the  fear  which 
more  or  less  haunted  her  while  she  re- 
mained in  this  country.  So  far  all  her 
plans  had  been  sucoessfuL 

So  far  only.  One  evening,  as  she 
was  hurrying  home,  she  found  herself 
stopped  by  a  man  who  would  not  get 
out  of  her  way.  With  some  indigna- 
tion she  looked  up;  and  then  she 
could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of  alarm. 
Standing  before  her — a  trifle  pale,  per- 
haps, but  not  much  agitated — she 
found  Gkorge  Miller,  who  merely  said, 
"  Violet  1 "  and  put  out  his  hand. 


REPRISALS. 


YES,  take  them  all.    This  slender  ring. 
That  once  so  sweet  a  story  told. 
Has  now  become  a  worthless  thing. 
Since  love  no  longer  gilds  its  gold. 

These  letters,  that  upon  each  page 
Love's  own  impassioned  language  bore, 

Seem  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
Whose  truth  and  constancy  are  o'er. 

These  jewels  once  were  diadems 
With  which  a  lover  graced  my  brow. 

But  ah,  the  fairest  of  the  gems 
Has  naught  of  beauty  to  me  now ! 

The  heart  thou  fllngest  back  with  scorn 
Is  not  the  same  I  gave  to  thee 

Upon  that  fair  autumnal  mom, 
When  faith  and  hope  were  one  with  me. 

How  slight  to  thee  the  conflict  seems 
That  sets  two  lives  so  far  apart  t 

Yet  broken  hopes,  and  broken  dreams, 
Are  nothing  to  a  broken  heart ! 


JoSBPHIinS  POLLASD. 
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IF  this  phflosopbical  teacher  and  di- 
yine  had  chosen  to  lire  in  some 
rural  spot,  or  from  an  academic  grove 
had  sent  his  thoughts  out  to  the  world 
— ^in  such  case  possibly  the  world's  at- 
tention would  have  been  more  speed- 
ily fixed  upon  him.  He  would  be  even 
more  conspicuous  by  position,  though 
not  by  magnitude,  than  he  has  become 
through  his  peculiar  eminence  among 
the  notable  preachers  of  New  York. 
Settled  in  a  provincial  town,  he  doubt- 
less would  make  the  place  of  his  teach- 
ings, as  Emerson  has  made  Ooncord,  a 
modem  oracle  and  shrine. 

Frothingham  has  been  called  the 
successor  of  Theodore  Parker,  whose 
life  he  has  written  with  equal  simpli- 
city, reverence,  and  judicial  poise. 
Certainly  we  have  no  other  man  who, 
since  the  death  of  Parker,  has  so  per- 
sistently grounded  all  religious  faith 
and  hope  upon  the  basis  of  reason, 
nature,  discovered  law.  No  other 
preacher,  taking  up  the  ideas  to  which 
Parker  finally  advanced,  has  so  ex* 
panded  and  developed  them  in  keep- 
ing with  the  steadfast  growth  of 
knowledge.  The  mantle  which  fell  to 
him  rests  upon  a  religious  orator  who 
displays  less  of  that  magnetic  power 
which,  in  its  lower  manifestation,  sus- 
tains the  demagogue,  and^  in  its  higher, 
the  noble  leader  of  men ;  yet  upon  one 
who  can  see  to  it,  by  every  gift  of  cul- 
ture, purpose,  and  unflagging  zeal, 
that  no  step  is  taken  backward,  and 
who  with  his  rational  intellect  has 
crystallized  in  a  religious  system  what 
was  at  first  an  inspiration — the  revela- 
tion of  a  lofty  and  impetuous  yet 
somewhat  overburdened  soul. 

Parker  stormed  traditionalism  in  its 
stronghold.  Boston,  the  nucleus  of 
intellectual  pride,  was  so  content  with 
the  advance  of  Unitarianism  that  it 
was  less  easy  to  draw  her  liberals  any 


further  than  to  disorganize  the  ranks 
of  the  extreme  devotees  of  authority. 
While  Parker  was  striving  to  enfran- 
chise religious  belief,  even  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  more  likely  to  swing  over 
to  rationalism  than  was  a  Unitarian  of 
the  period.  Frothingham,  the  disci- 
ple and  successor,  saw  that  to  make 
the  work  complete  he  must  enter  upon 
a  wider  sphere  of  action.  His  field 
must  be  the  world — ^the  world  as  rep- 
resented in  a  metropolis.  Mr.  Conway 
recently  said  of  London  that  it  afford- 
ed a  hearing  and  companionship  to 
any  mind,  no  matter  how  eccentric, 
since  there  is  no  person -who  will  not 
find  among  millions,  gathered  from 
every  race  and  country,  others  of  like 
creed  and  disposition  with  his  own. 
In  New  York,  since  it  has  fairly  be- 
come metropolitan,  the  same  chance 
is  to  be  found  as  in  London, 
Paris,  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
world.  Here,  then,  Frothingham  at 
least  was  sure,  first,  of  a  foothold; 
secondly,  of  room  for  growth;  and 
hither  he  came,  to  transplant  his  scion 
and  to  nourish  it  for  years.  In  such  a 
place  as  New  York  enduring  qualities 
are  not  those  which  at  once  enforce  at- 
tention. Every  year  some  new  claim- 
ant appears  in  each  profession,  and 
often  disappears  as  quickly.  But 
when  position  is  once  legitimately  at- 
tained, it  is  reputation  and  power,  ex- 
tending to  the  borders  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Frothingham  at  length  finds  him- 
self not  only  an  authority  with  his  im- 
mediate followers,  but  also,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  what  is  termed  a  "  pop- 
ular preacher."  His  church  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  widely  known 
resorts  of  visitors  who  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  characteristic  men 
and  places  of  the  city.  In  making  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  leading  features, 
we  may  also  touch  upon  its  religious 
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syBtem,  and  apon  the  quality  and  bear- 
ing of  the  preacher  to  whom  it  owes  a 
▼igoroos  establishment. 

It  is  believed  that  many  readers  who 
are  bitterly  at  variance  with  Frothing- 
ham's  doctrines  must  nevertheless  take 
an  interest  in  the  power  and  atti- 
tude of  the  man.  No  preacher  is 
more  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet 
^^representative."  In  temperament 
and  person  he  is  of  the  purest  New 
England  type.  As  to  the  former,  Ed- 
wards, Hopkins,  Bellamy,  were  of  the 
like  spiritual,  self-contained,  and 
dauntless  mould;  as  to  the  latter,  his 
form  and  features  repeat  characteris- 
tics which  have  been  found  among 
eastern  theologians  and  scholars  from 
the  early  colonial  times.  He  has  the 
clear-cut  face,  the  intellectual  fore- 
head, the  large  unarched  New  Eng- 
land nose,  and  the  pointed  chin — sug- 
gesting equally  the  most  delicate  re- 
finement and  the  sturdiest  polemical 
valor.  Here  are  the  blue-gray,  schol- 
arly, half-gentle,  half-satirical  eyes,  a 
mobile  mouth,  compressed  and  accu- 
rate lips.  The  whole  head  is  of  the 
down-east,  Brahministic  type;  some- 
what aristocratic;  for  the  clergy  of 
the  New  England  colonies  were  an  ar- 
istocracy by  selection,  learning,  and 
faith.  In  brief,  here  is  one  whom  you 
might  suppose  to  have  had,  like  Em- 
erson, eight  generati<m8  of  orthodox 
preachers  behind  him;  a  man  who,  in 
the  light  of  an  earlier  period,  might 
have  been  a  Calvinist  of  the  sternest 
order,  and  have  died  for  his  belief,  or 
have  gone  out  into  the  forest  with  as 
stout  a  heart  as  he  brought,  in  these 
times,  to  our  *' wilderness  of  brick 
and  stone."  But  we  are  not  living  in 
the  colonial  period,  and  Calvinism, 
being  no  longer  a  protest,  is  no  longer 
an  instinctive  religion  with  men  of 
his  type  and  ancestry. 

Let  us  first  convey  some  notion  of 
the  service  conducted  by  him,  and 
then  speak  of  his  devotional  philoso- 
phy—  remaridng  that  this,  while 
changeless  in  an  essential  spirit  of  as- 
piration and  receptivity,  is  avowedly 
Bobject  to  modification  by  whatever 


knowledge  may  be  acquired.  Though 
its  purpose  remains  the  same,  its  out- 
ward form  moves  in  an  ascending 
scale.  ^  ^  More  light, "  is  the  teacher^s 
perpetual  cry,  and  his  belief  is  even 
more  freshly  and  truthfully  set  forth 
as  new  discoveries  are  apparent  to  him. 
The  large  hall  in  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, at  the  junction  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Sixth  avenue,  is  a  place 
leased  on  Sundays  to  Mr.  Frotlung- 
ham's  congregation,  and  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  a  religious  service. 
A  lofty  ceiling  rests  upon  two  rows  of 
imposing  but  somewhat  cumbrous 
pillars,  that  lead  to  a  semicircular  re- 
cess and  the  speaker's  chair — above 
which  are  visible  the  ancient  symbols 
of  the  *' craft."  Exercises  begin  at 
10:45  A.  M.,  but  at  that  time  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  audience  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  an  audience  of  no  ordina- 
ry kind.  Sincerity  and  interest  are 
visible  upon  the  countenances  of  reg- 
ular attendants.  A  voluntary  is  per- 
formed upon  the  organ,  and  a  hymn, 
possibly  selected  from  the  Unitarian 
collection,  is  sung  by  a  choir  of  four 
voices.  You  will  not  fail  to  take  no- 
tice that  the  music  is  exquisite.  This, 
and  the  fioral  decorations  of  the  lec- 
tum,  show  that  here  the  Aesthetic  har- 
monies are  well  observed,  though  ren- 
dered subordinate  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  hour.  The  preacher  rises, 
and  receives  close  attention.  The 
book  which  he  usually  reads  is  one 
compiled  from  the  sacred  scriptures  of 
many  ancient  nations,  and  entitled 
'*The  Sacred  Anthology  ":  a  work  ar- 
ranged by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
whose  London  chapel  a  liberal  service 
also  is  held.  Mr.  Frothingham  be^ns 
to  read,  in  tones  that  at  first  are  some- 
what labored  or  muffled,  but  speedily 
attract  and  hold  the  ear;  his  voice, 
despite  a  few  peculiarities  of  articula- 
tion, having  a  quality  and  distinction 
of  its  own.  His  chief  effort  is  to  con- 
vey the  full  meaning  of  the  printed 
text.  "Listen,"  he  says,  **to  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  scriptures. 
This  is  from  the  Hindu";  or,  "This 
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"This  iB  from  the  Hebrew  "  (Old  Tes- 
tament); or,  '^Thia  is  from  the  Per- 
sian**; or  again,  ''This  is  from  the 
Christian"  (New  Testament);  thus 
giving  no  precedence  in  authority  to 
any  selection,  but  yaluing  each  for  its 
beauty,  wisdom,  piety,  and  internal 
truth. 

After  the  reading,  of  this  unusual 
character,  the  doors  are  opened  to  ad- 
mit another  throng  of  people,  who  seat 
themselres  in  time  for  the  prayer. 
The  speaker's  yoice  rises  in  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Source  of  Law 
and  €k)odness — ^an  address  which  is  an 
aspiration,  a  poem  of  reverence,  wor- 
ship, and  acknovdedgment,  but  never, 
by  any  chance,  a  petition  to  a  listening 
Ruler  for  gifts,  protection,  or  other 
personal  and  special  benefits.  The 
ties  of  human  brotherhood  are  remem- 
bered; the  noble  souls  that  have 
sought  for  truth  in  the  past,  and  suf- 
fered for  it,  are  spoken  of  as  the  saints 
whose  memory  every  professor  of  the 
liberal  faith  must  love  and  cherish, 
and  whose  example  it  is  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  imitate.  Thus  much  of  Posi- 
tivism is  often  reflected  in  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham's  speech  and  prayer.  But  in 
assuming  for  the  title  of  an  important 
volume,*  which  illustrates  his  religious 
system,  a  phrase  adopted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Oomte,  he  seeks  to  invest 
the  beautiful  expression  with  a  more 
expansive  and  spiritual  comprehen- 
siveness. Still,  the  idea  of  humna 
brotheihood,  as  a  religious  basis,  is 
frequently  advanced  by  him  in  words 
such  as  these — which  formed  the  larger 
portion  of  one  of  his  recent  prayers: 

Let  OS  be  ftrlTfoff,  this  moning,  to  get  tome 
nearer  inilglkt  into  that  great  Eternity,  to  which 
eo  many  thlnga  are  passing  ever  more  from  oar 
mortal  sight.  We  wonld  feel  how  llttl^  we  know, 
how  short-sighted  is  our  Tision.  Wewooldlaiow 
how  nuich  there  is  of  purity  thai  we  hsTe  nerer 
felt,  how  mnch  of  Jnstioe  we  have  never  seen,  of 
sweetness  we  have  never  known,  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  we  have  never  cherished.  We 
wonld  believe,  in  onr  llf^  that  there  ate  worids 
on  worids  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  good,  of 
sanctity,  of  loving  klndniBsa,  and  good  will,  which 

•**The  Beligion  of  Hnmanity.'*  An  Essay. 
(In  twelve  diaoonrses.)  By  Octavlns  B.  Wotb- 
ingham.  Third  edition.  New  York :  Geoige  P. 
Patnam*s  Bona. 


eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  comprehended.  We  wonld  believe  that 
these  worids  are  ronndabont  OS  all  the  time.  We 
would  believe  that,  whatever  we  may  have  of 
faith  or  hope,  of  love  or  earnest  desire,  we  can 
enter  into  and  bring  down  into  onr  hearts  the 
peace  and  strength  of  these  blessings.  We  would 
remember  the  character  of  those  befbre,  the  gifts 
that  have  oome  down  to  na,  the  ligiit  of  glory  in 
onr  darkness,  of  hope  in  our  fears,  of  courage  in 
our  weakness,  of  faith  In  onr  doubt,  of  peace  and 
joy  in  our  sadness  and  sorrow.  In  a  worid  so 
full  as  this  of  doubting  and  questioning— where 
there  sre  so  many  things  to  be  asked,  and  an- 
awers  are  so  few— where  the  problems  are  so 
deep  and  pendexingand  the  solution  of  them  so 
tu  scway— wheie  there  is  |o  much  to  be  borne  and 
focbome,  so  mnch  to  be  remembered  and  so  much 
to  be  foigotten-^where  there  are  so  many  debts 
to  be  forgiven,  so  many  evils  to  be  eradicated,  so 
many  wounds  to  be  healed,  and  so  many  patieots 
to  be  cored— where  there  is  this  perpetual  strug- 
gle—where we  must  lift  ourselves  up  by  such 
strength  as  we  possess— we  would  remember  the 
great  words  of  faith  and  courage  that  edio 
throned  all  the  ages,  responded  to  by  the  earnest 
hearts  of  mankind,  the  great  strong-hearted  men, 
the  noble,  sainted  women,  who,  with  hearts  full  of 
affection,  and  souls  bright  with  glory,  and  minds 
thirsting  for  truth,  have  walked  their  short  jour- 
ney In  life  and  done  the  work  given  them  to  do 
wfaUe  the  day  lasted,  and,  in  parting,  have  left  be- 
hind them  oootribntlons  to  the  worid  of  human 
activity  and  human  nature. 

And  we  would  be  profoundly  grateful  for  all 
these  aids,  and  supports,  and  benedictions,  sad 
by  our  endeavor  we  would  make  them  not  leas, 
but  more,  richer,  not  poorer ;  to  help  ourselves 
and  to  help  our  fellow  men  to  renew  their  lives, 
and  so  render  praise  and  glory  fbr  ever  to  the  Au- 
thor of  Supreme  Goodneas  and  life. 


This  prayer,  equally  with  C^rge  M- 
lot's  noble  lines  beginning,  *'Oh,  may 
I  join  the  choir  invisible,''  breathes 
the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  humanity;  but  does 
not  aspire  to  the  utter  self-abnegation 
implied  in  her  relinquishment  of  the 
desire  for  a  personal  immortality  be- 
yond the  grave. 

After  another  hymn,  the  sermon  is 
delayed  for  a  few  moments  during  the 
admission  of  a  new  multitude  of  late 
comers,  who  arrive  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  this  unique  discourse.  An 
air  of  mutual  acquaintance  pervades 
the  congregation,  more  noticeaUe 
than  in  other  churches;  but  there  ave 
many  slarangers,  attracted  by  the  rep- 
utation of  the  preacher,  and  disposed 
to  be  sharply  critical  of  "vdiat  they  ars 
to  hear. 

Judged  simply  as   an 
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performance,  the  sermon  is  almost 
without  a  modem  counterpart.  How- 
ever impressive  the  genius,  fervor,  or- 
atory, of  the  most  noted  preachers  be 
longing  to  our  established  sects,  there 
is  no  one  of  them  whose  spirit  is  more 
eloquent  and  imaginative,  and  no  one 
who  relies  so  utterly  upon  the  force  of 
reason  in  his  teachings,  or  who  ven- 
tures to  proffer  his  audience  a  dis- 
course so  thoroughly  demanding  atten- 
•  tion  and  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.  While  profoundly  reveren- 
tial, he  reverses  the  method  of  evangel- 
ical preachers,  and  essays  to  reach  the 
heart  through  the  brain— 4Jirough  the 
perceptive,  reasoning,  and  sDsthetic 
faculties.  He  prefers  to  take  the 
hearer  in  his  sanest,  acutest  mood — 
his  most  logical  mood ;  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  judgment  with  which  a 
human  being  is  endowed. 

As  he  stands  with  his  sinewy  but 
light  and  graceful  figure,  api&rt  from 
the  desk,  you  see  that,  although  his 
discourse  may  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  is  to  be  spoken,  not  read; 
you  realize  that  it  cannot  have  been 
literally  memorized,  and  you  study  the 
play  of  his  features  as  he  begins,  with- 
out flaw  or  impediment,  to  speak  and 
^*'  think  while  on  his  feet.'*  It  is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  intellectual  oratory, 
exciting  the  surprise  of  cultured  lis- 
teners. Commencing  without  a  text, 
but  with  the  announcement  of  a  theme, 
he  continues  for  an  hour  or  more  to 
pour  out  a  stream  of  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage nearly  as  compact  as  £merson's 
prose,  yet  so  clear  that  even  his  young- 
est auditors  are  persuaded  by  Its 
charm.  We  should  compare  his 
thought  to  Bmerson's  for  closeness 
and  wisdom,  but  it  is  arranged  upon  a 
logical  system  which  is  absent  from 
the  epigrammatic  essays  of  the  Con- 
.  cord  sage.  Frothingham's  method  is 
synthetic;  he  pays  regard  to  the 
framework  and  order  of  his  discourse. 
At  times  his  expressions  are  highly  po- 
etical, and  he  warms  into  eloquence  of 
looks,  speech,  and  gesture.  What  the 
teachers  call  elocution  is  against  him; 
his  voice,  in  spite  of  himself,  plays 


faim  tricks,  and  occasionally  a  word  is 
inaudible  at  the  close  of  a  sentence. 
But  he  is  all  imbued  with  his  theme, 
forces  hearers  to  keep  pace  with  him, 
and  holds  them  to  the  end.  Every 
face  Ib  directed  toward  him;  young 
and  old  hang  upon  his  lips,  as  if  anx- 
ious that  no  word  *^  should  be  lost." 
In  the  total  absence  of  ordinary  plat- 
form tricks  this  is,  I  say,  a  triumph  of 
pure  reason.  At  the  close,  even  if  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  subjected  to  a 
certain  mental  tension,  you  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing  can  be  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  study  of  so  fine  and 
free  an  intellect  thus  brought  into 
play.  There  is  no  mental  impoverish- 
ment; the  audience  departs  well  fed, 
and  the  food  carries  its  own  aid  to  di- 
gestion. 

What  is  the  religion  taught  by  thb 
preacher,  and  how  is  this  congrega- 
tion, vrith  its  original  ifxcma  of  wor- 
ship, gathered  and  sustained  by  hb 
ministrations?  Becalling  the  series 
of  discourses  preached  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  last  winter,  and  condensing 
their  essential  matter,  we  may  obtain 
a  piurtial  answer  to  these  questions — 
availing  ourselves,  when  practicable, 
of  Mr.  Frothinghun's  own  words. 

His  rational  or  ^treasonable"  reli- 
gion is  to  be  distinguished,  first,  from 
a  reli^on  founded,  like  Bonuinism,  on 
authority;  secondly,  from  a  religion 
founded  on  simple  faith.  It  claims  to 
have  reached  a  higher  level  than  that 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  It  sub- 
jects the  chronology,  history,  miracles 
of  the  Bible  to  investigation,  and 
judges  it  to  be  a  compilation,  and  not 
a  single  work  divinely  organized  and 
inspired.  It  has  no  sealed  book.  Its 
canon  of  Scripture  is  not  completed, 
nor  will  be.  It  reads  all  Bibles,  IndL 
an,  Persian,  or  COiristian.  It  opposes 
alike  that  **  evangelicalism  **  which  re* 
quires  us  to  accept  as  revelation  a  spe- 
cial theory  of  the  universe,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  b<dd  intellectualism 
which  is  equally  intolerant  in  an  oppo- 
site  way.  It  recognises  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man,  with  his  instincts  and 
hopes.    Finally,  it  discerns  a  perpetu- 
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al  revelation  in  the  phases  of  nature, 
as  elucidated  by  science.  It  has  no 
fear  of  the  term  infidelity,  as  opposed 
to  orthodoxy,  but  regards  the  infidels 
of  all  periods  as  earnest  and  conscien- 
tions  men ;  often  martyrs  and  pioneers 
of  new  thought.  Infidelity  is  a  great 
word  and  describes  a  great  thing.  It 
has  been  applied  to  holders  of  widely 
different  opinions;  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  to  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  the  Protestants  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  historians, 
to  the  New  England  transcendental- 
ists,  to  the  school  of  Parker.  It  is 
used  to  describe  the  opinions  of  the 
minority,  the  suspected  and  hated  few. 
Modem  infidelity  is  of  two  kinds:  the 
old,  destructive  school  of  Paine  and 
the  French  revolutionists,  the  new, 
constructive  religion  which  liberalists 
are  professing.  This  religion  is  more 
than  any  particular  system  of  faith, 
and  much  g^reater  than  the  forms  and 
traditions  of  the  past ;  in  fact,  it  is  al- 
ways seeking  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful forms,  a  surer  vision,  a  more  ra- 
diant hope. 

Mr.  Frothingham  does  not  hold  him- 
self quite  in  sympathy  with  the  woman 
of  the  eastern  fable  who  bore  a  torch 
in  one  hand  and  a  bucket  of  water  in 
the  other,  that  with  the  one  she  might 
bum  up  heaven  and  with  the  other  ex- 
tinguish hell.  On  the  contrary,  while 
preaching  that  right  should  be  done 
because  it  is  right,  he  also  justifies  a 
system  based  on  hopes  and  fears;  on  a 
yme  recogaition  of  eantequenoes.  These 
he  deems  the  enactments  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  thinks  that  according  to 
their  natures  they  produce  the  condi- 
tions which  people  have  dramatized 
under  the  epithets  of  heaven  and  hell. 
To  be  sure  these  words,  in  their  theo- 
logical sense,  are  spoiled  phraseology, 
and  no  longer  believed  in.  But  they 
have  had  their  restraining  uses,  have 
acted  as  a  police  force  in  the  regula- 
tion of  human  affairs,  and  their  place 
must  still  be  supplied  by  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  good  or  evil  consequences 
which  inevitably  wait  upon  the  obser- 
vance or  vielation  of  universal  law. 


In  answer  to  the  question  propound- 
ed by  the  advocates  of  tradition  and 
authority,  Why  go  to  church!  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  and  justify 
his  own  forms  of  worship.  He  prof- 
fers his  religion  and  exercises  to  those 
who  find  the  standard  orthodox  cere- 
monies fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
The  aim  of  his  service  is  to  stimulate 
the  mind  and  move  the  feelings  in  the 
direction  of  ideal  thought,  goodness, 
and  beauty ;  it  belongs  to  those  agracies 
by  which  men  are  elevated  and  made 
pure.  To  these  ends  it  legitimately 
employs:  (1)  Music.  (2)  Reading  of 
Scriptures  which  contain  the  antique 
wisdom  of  the  race;  all  ** sacred" 
writings  that  utter  the  solemn  convic- 
tions of  their  ages  and  peoples.  (S) 
Prayer.  There  is  no  religion  without 
this.  Bat  to  prayer  he  restores  the 
original  meaning,  the  heart's  desire 
for  unattained  good.  It  is  hunger  and 
thirst  for  divine  things,  not  a  means 
of  propitiating  higher  powers  or  estab- 
lishing private  relations  with  a  patron 
deity.  The  desire  is  its  own  satisfac- 
tion; the  petition  its  own  answer. 
Omit  this  aspiration  and  the  spiritual 
or  finest  intellectual  feature  of  his  ser- 
vice would  depart.  (4)  The  sermon. 
This  is  addressed  not  to  the  emotions, 
but  to  the  understanding.  He  does 
not,  like  the  Romish  priest  or  Protes- 
tant divine,  arrogate  a  special  inspira- 
tion by  virtue  of  ordination  or  conse- 
cration. He  has  no  gospel  of  redemp- 
tion, no  sealed  commission;  he  claims 
for  his  words  no  authority,  and  affects 
to  possess  no  knowledge  above  other 
men.  It  is  his  province  to  discuss  sub- 
jects which  people  require  to  have 
presented  statedly,  for  the  reason  that 
secular  life  tends  to  keep  them  out  of 
mind.  These  are  not  the  Trinity,  de- 
ity of  Christ,  atonement,  and  other 
traditional  themes;  rather  the  relsr 
tions  of  man  to  man,  the  hopes  and 
capacities  of  the  race,  the  significance 
of  the  ancient  words  €k>d,  immortali- 
ty, life,  death— of  worship,  piety, 
brotherly  love.  All  these  he  would 
interpret  and  illuminate  as  matters  of 
vital  concernment,  and  apply  their  les- 
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sons  to  the  needs  of  the  honr.  In  this 
way  the  higher  ministry  is  attained, 
and  made  progressive  and  perpetual. 

Mr.  Frothingham's  views  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  existence  of  a  Di- 
vine Being  are  frankly  set  forth  in 
three  discourses,*  remarkable  for 
strength  and  beauty  of  expt-ession,  en- 
titled "The  Living  God,"  **Thoughts 
About  God, " and  "The  Theiut's Faith." 
His  position  relative  to  this  subject 
and  to  the  question  of  immortality, 
the  two  vital  matters  with  every  in- 
quiring soul,  has  been  so  often  scruti- 
nized, that  he  seems  at  pains  to  define 
it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers 
and  for  his  own  vindication  before  the 
outer  world. 

He  may  be  termed  a  theist,  in  the 
broad  and  aspiring  sense  of  that  word. 
Our  thoughts  of  God,  he  says,  are  all 
that  we  have ;  but  the  picture  framed 
by  human  mind  is  inadequate,  wheth- 
er that  of  the  Trinitarians,  the  Unita- 
rians, the  Theist,  or  the  Pantheist. 
Anthropomorphism  is  totally  absent 
from  his  conception,  and  he  discovers 
this  quality  in  all  religions  of  all  races 
— ^from  the  savage  to  the  modem 
Christian — ^in  the  faiths  of  the  Indian, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Ctoth,  the 
bigot,  and  the  philosopher.  To  limit 
the  Divine  Being  by  our  thoughts  of 
him  is  fatal  to  humility,  establishes 
dogma,  perpetuates  fable  and  tradi- 
tion, makes  Deity  responsible  for  what 
is  due  simply  to  the  limitations  of  our 
own  minds.  Human  thoughts  about 
God  harden  into  tyrannous  theologies. 
We  arraign  Providence  by  our  own 
standards,  not  seeing  that  inflexible 
and  eternal  Law  is  the  universal  and 
benignant  Providence;  we  measure 
Gk>d  by  our  own  narrow  comprehen- 
sion, as  if  we  could  embrace  the  vast 
design.  Therefore  Frothingham  fore- 
goes all  attempts  to  conceive  of  a  per- 
sonal Qod.  But  let  us  quote  his  own 
words: 

In  this  it  if  not  implied  that  God  does  not  exiBt 
M  a  being;  bat  only  thai  we  do  not  apprehend 

•  "Beliefs  of  the  Unbelievers,  and  Other  Dla- 
ooarses/'  Bj  O.  B.  Frothingham.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Patnam's  Bona. 


Himasabeing.  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
believe  that  the  nniTerse  is  governed  bj  an  intel- 
ligent wiU  ;  bat  it  is  eqoally  impossible  for  me  to 
imagine  the  natare  of  the  intelligence  or  to  eon- 
Jectore  the  movements  of  the  will.  Believe  in 
the  Supreme  Power,  trast  it,  repose  on  it  as  wo 
maj,  it  still  is  a  reality  beyond  onr  comprehen- 
sion or  oor  reaeh.  nnais  is  a  point  that  cannot  be 
seized  too  flnnly.  The  stronger  my  faith  in  God 
the  more  modest  my  estimate  of  snch  an  idea  of 
Him  as  it  is  practicable  for  me  to  form.  The  no- 
tion that  He  might  be  snch  a  being  as  mind  can 
conceive,  no  greater,  no  wiser,  no  nobler,  would 
drive  me  into  atheism.  It  is  only  by  remember- 
ing faithfully  the  otter  inadequacy  of  my  thought 
that  I  can  make  Him  an  object  of  adoration. 

With  the  sorrowful  atheism  of  Mill, 
for  example,  Frothingham  is  wholly 
at  issue.  He  finds  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  reigrn  of  law.  He  recog- 
nizes what  we  call  evil  as  a  portion  of 
a  universal  plan  beyond  our  present 
comprehension  or  arraignment,  and 
believes  in  (lod  as  **a  power  outside 
of  us  that  works  for  righteousness.'"" 
If  this  be  so,  the  heart  of  the  theist  is 
content.  Faith  in  such  a  power, 
based  on  what  we  can  discover  of  the 
nature  of  things  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
development,  is  such  a  faith  as  one 
may  reasonably  cling  to. 

*  From  another  prayer,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  service  at  Masonic  Temple,  June  4, 1876,  we 
quote  the  following  passage,  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Frothingham^s  conception  of  the  Sa- 
preme  Being : 

"Spirit  of  Truth,  Insplrsr,  Helper,  Consoler, 
we  invoke  Thy  presence ;  we  implore  Thy  peace. 
Thou  hast  no  name  by  which  we  can  call  Thee ; 
llion  hast  no  form  under  which  we  can*  appre- 
hend Thee ;  Thoa  dwelleet  in  no  place  ;  Thou 
hast  no  temple;  Thou  speakest  to  us  in  no 
voice ;  we  have  no  thought  that  can  comprehend 
Thee,  no  feeling  that  can  do  Jostloe  to  Thee ;  and 
yet  we  may  have  Tliee  in  our  hearts ;  through 
the  dark  paths  of  our  life  we  may  be  goided  by 
Thee  as  our  light.  ...  We  would  fed  the 
privilege  of  being  emancipated  ever  so  little  fh>m 
the  bondage  of  prejudioe  and  tradition,  of  being 
able  to  lift  up  onr  minds  ever  so  little  above  the 
clouds  and  tumults  of  the  present  to  the  serene 
and  everlasting  light  that  is  changeless  and  shft* 
dowless,  for  ever  and  ever.  We  moom  not  that 
what  has  been  called  inq)Inition  has  ceased,  that 
great  words  once  devoutly  listened  for  are  hush* 
ed,  that  mnch  that  has  been  mistermed  knowl- 
edge has  passed  away,  that  revelations  which  men 
have  waited  for,  and  longed  for,  and  greeted  with 
uplifted  souls,  have  lost  their  meaning  for  as. 
We  rejoice  that  oar  hearts  are  stirred  as  with  a 
divine  hope,  that  oar  minda  are  quickened  with  a 
deep  and  earnest  love  of  knowledge,  that  oar 
souls  are  alight  with  glorious  anticipations  of  hn- 
man  good,  that  our  conscience  has  felt  the  poww 
of  annttersble  law,  and  oar  hearts  the  sweetaeas 
of  an  anspeakable  peace."  /^^^^^^^T^ 
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He  consequently  does  not  seek  to 
recall  a  yanisbed  Qod,  deeming  a  Qod 
wbo  appeared  and  then  disappeared 
to  be  more  hopelessly  absent  than  a 
God  who  never  appeared.  Nor  need 
we  imagine  a  time  when  God  will 
manifest  Himself,  nor  solve  the  diffi- 
culty with  those  revivalists  who  im- 
port a  Deity  for  the  hoar: 

The  real  qneetlon  is,  whether  or  not  thiB  su- 
preme power— define  it  and  specolate  about  it  as 
we  win— think  of  it  and  reason  abont  it  as  we 
maj-^is  or  is  not  unNO— a  real  power  of  inteUi- 
fence  and  will,  or  nothing  at  aU  but  a  Action  of 
oar  minds.  .  .  .  The  nniTerse  is  conceded  by 
earnest,  believing,  religions  men,  not  materialists 
or  skeptics,  to  be  not  so  mnch  a  complicated  ma- 
chine, which  once  made  need  not  eren  be  snper^ 
Intended,  as  a  living  abode  and  ever  present  man- 
ifestation of  whatever  being,  spirit,  power  it  is 
that  men  call  b j  the  name  of  deity.  ...  So 
Ite  then,  the  conception  of  a  living  God  Is  made 
definite.  No  hint,  it  may  be,  is  tlirown  ont  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  infinite  being ;  we  are  as  far 
perh^M  as  ever  from  a  knowledge  of  what  God 
may  be  In  Himself ;  nay,  the  mystery  of  that  may 
possibly  be  deepened ;  still  that  whatever  power 
there  is  is  alive,  in  every  atom  of  space,  in  every 
Instant  of  time,  is  pnt  beyond  controversy,  and 
manifest,  let  ns  add.  In  a  mnch  hif^  form  in 
mind  than  in  visible  matter. 

It  is  then  the  object  of  the  teach- 
er's discourses,  so  far  as  theology  is 
concerned,  to  seek  for  the  present  man- 
ifestation of  this  Supreme  Being,  dis- 
carding all  other  revelations,  and  to 
constantly  obtain  loftier  views  of  His 
goodness  and  power. 

Upon  the  question  of  immortality — 
«.  e.,  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul  in  its  separate  individuality,  pre- 
serving its  flections,  conscience,  ac- 
quirements, memories,  hopes,  tastes, 
and  perceptions — ^upon  tliis  question 
Frothingham's  position  seems  not  un- 
like Emerson's,  to  wit:  that  this  '*  se« 
cret  is  very  cunningly  hid.*'  He  has 
referred  to  the  belief  of  the  early 
Chnstians  in  the  resurrection  of  all 
who  belong  to  Christ,  and  to  the  new 
doctrine  of  Dodwell  and  Clarke,  the 
Oxford  lecturers,  who  made  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  consequent  up- 
on its  immateriality ;  but  he  finds  no 
proof  of  all  this,  not  even  in  the  mod- 
em phenomena  of  '*  spiritualism." 
Yet  in  these  and  other  religions  faiths 
he  discerns  a  *' great  hope,"  a  hope 
wide,  encouraging,  and  sweet  to  men. 


To  be  permitted  thus  to  hope  is 
enough.  The  mystery  of  the  future  is 
its  charm.  The  hope  of  immortality 
is  deeper  and  more  universal  than  the 
belief  in  it.  It  seems  never  to  die ;  it 
revives  and  increases  as  the  faith  in 
conscious  continuance  in  another  state 
of  being  declines.  Among  just  grounds 
for  this  hope  he  includes  the  impera- 
tive demand  for  justice,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  disarrangement  and  incom- 
pleteness of  human  affairs ;  in  the  in- 
completeness and  arrested  develop- 
ment of  life  and  of  the  soul  itself;  in 
the  starvation  and  frustration  of  our 
holiest  natural  affections  and  aspira- 
tions. Reason  lends  its  ear  to  such 
cries,  and  those  who  disbelieve  in 
creeds  and  revelation  may  well  cling 
to  this  magnificent  hope.* 

As  to  faith  itself,  when  assuming 
the  guise  of  authority,  claiming  to  hold 
the  key  to  happiness  after  death,  and 
to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege 
of  admitting  souls  to  it,  he  esteems 
this  a  sheer  perversion  of  power.  The 
pretension  is  that  of  supposition,  not 
of  faith.  Religion  has  no  sympathy 
with  it ;  true  religion  strives  to  disen- 
gage'itself  from  this  despotism,  of 
which  extreme  types  are  found  in  the 
iron  sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  in  the  unyielding  dogmas 
of  theOalvinists.  But  faith  based  up- 
on knowledge  and  upon  loftiness  of 
motive  is  a  part  of  true  religion.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  often  claims  to  rest 
on  knowledge  when  it  rests  on  fancy ; 
to  rest  on  fact,  and  its  fact  is  fiction ; 
to  rest  upon  history,  and  its  history  is 
mythology.  The  place  and  work  of 
true  faith  are  admitted  by  science  it- 
self: 

For  the  sdentiflo  man  lives  1^  ftdth.  In  tills 
sense :  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Natore,  the  omni- 
presence and  InvioIabUity  of  law,  the  eqolvalence 
of  fteoes ;  faith  that  "the  universe  was  made  at 
one  cast,"  that  mechanics  and  mathematics  are 
the  same  In  all  worids,  that  aand  grains  and  plan- 
ets obey  the  same  kind  of  Impalse ;  faith  of  a 
troly  andadons  and  somewhat  speculative  sort. 

Finally,  a  lofty  and  rational  faith  is 

*The  question  of  Immortality  is  specially  dis- 
cussed, also,  in  his  sermon  entitled  *"nie  Glorl- 
fled  Man,**  deUveced  April  16, 187S.  (G.P.Pal- 
nam*s  Sons.)  ^  j 
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the  £^ond  of  moral  enthusiasm  and 
of  every  historic  reform.  The  strong 
workers,  the  wise  prophets,  the  bold 
achieTers,  have  been  men  who  believed 
in  inviolable  laws  and  principles,  have 
been  eminently  men  of  faith. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  preacher's 
relations  with  the  flock  under  his 
charge,  and  the  natore  of  his  practical 
admonitions.  Teaching  a  rational, 
not  anthoritative  religion,  and  always 
seeking  new  light  for  faith  and  hope, 
he  naturally  pays  careful,  learned,  and 
eloquent  attention  to  scientific  discov- 
ery and  social  progress,  and  finds  the 
clearest  revelation  of  Deity  in  Nature's 
elements  and  processes,  and  the  best 
evidence  of  *'pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed ''  in  the  sympathy  of  man  with 
man.  His  illustrations  and  arguments 
are  largely  drawn  from  scientific  truths, 
of  which  no  one  is  a  more  ardent  and 
well-informed  observer.  His  moral 
injunctions  are  pointed  and  incessant. 
He  is  a  stem  rebuker  of  the  false  and 
honeyed  sentiment  which  tempts  so 
many  to  venture  upon  dangerous 
ground.  There  is  no  sentimental 
looseness  or  license  in  his  doctrine. 
Korals  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Works,  despised  by  the  Calvinist,  re- 
ceive honor  at  his  hands.  Spirituality 
begins,  continues,  and  culminates  in 
use.  To  be  nobly,  humanely  useful  is 
to  be  spiritual  in  a  grand  way.  Love 
your  neighbor  more  than  yourself; 
pay  your  debts ;  lead  pure  and  rational 
lives;  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature; 
be  honest  even  in  your  secret  heart. 
After  all  these  he  f eariessly  and  hon- 
estly endeavors.  He  strives  in  every 
way  to  nourish  a  dose  and  delightful 
social  brotheriiood  among  his  people. 
As  to  the  worship  of  children,  he  en- 
joins upon  parents  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  youthful  heart  untrammelled  either 
by  selfishness  or  superstitious  fear. 

He  finds  in  the  very  clogs  of  life  its 
greatest  opportunities.  Even  the  clog 
of  theology,  the  stumbling-block  of 
bigotry,  the  barricade  of  dogmatism, 
have  a  use  and  value.  False  religions 
have  educated  the  human  mind  in  faith 
and  courage,  where  sweet  beliefs 
81 


would  have  failed.  The  theology  of 
New  England,  against  which  liberal- 
ism is  a  protest,  explains  New  Eng- 
land's moral  growth : 

End,  aorld,  sngmlar,  how  many  tander  boMBU 
hsTo been brnieed againet U;  bow manj delicaie 
oonadenoei  and  senaltive  eoola  hare  been  woond- 
ed  and  atrack  to  death  by  its  ahaip  points !  And 
yeiwhat  a  dlaetpUne  In  IhoQ^  it  waal  F6r 
when  men  were  hedged  loond  as  with  a  line  of 
flje  bj  these  tremendoos  dogmas  of  predestina- 
tion, depraTity,  atonement,  hell,  it  was  impera- 
tlTe  that  tb/&y  should  resist  and  rsact.  Beactton 
in  faror  of  rational  liberty  of  mind  oonld  not 
be  prarented.  ...  It  was  the  consdentions 
effort  of  those  plons,  painfol  men  to  find  ont  the 
troth  within  the  limits  appointed  to  them-te 
grapple  with  the  terrible  questions  which  their 
age  propounded,  and  to  answer  them  as  they 
oonld.  People  who  are  brongfatnpoatslde  of  the 
old  theology,  who  were  bom  into  libenlisai 
withont  personal  knowledge  of  the  older  faith, 
having  no  problems  thrown  down  before  them, 
and  oonseqnently  being  discharged  from  the  duty 
of  toming  them  over,  are  tempted  nerer  to  ask, 
and  fining  to  ask  beeome  loose,  flaccid,  and  in- 
dolent  in  their  minds.  We  have  to  conjore  np 
for  them  new  qnestions,  to  bring  forward  new 
problems  that  wHl  take  the  place  of  the  grim  old 
pcoTOoativeB  their  fathers  knew. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  have 
garnered  these  thoughts  from  the  out- 
givings of  Mr.  Frothingham,  if  it  does 
not  now  appear  that  he  has  a  very 
definite  creed  of  his  own  in  the  liberal 
religion,  and  that  he  belongs  to  the 
constructive  rather  than  to  the  old  de- 
structive order  of  ipiritual  reformers. 
In  calling  upon  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  traditional  theology  to  come 
out  openly  in  favor  of  the  new  religion, 
and  t^us  join  the  ranks  of  the  search- 
ers after  truth,  he  is  earnest  and  plain- 
spoken.  Clearness  and  faithfulness  in 
conviction  he  deems  especially  impor- 
tant in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
pays  a  tribute  to  Proctor  for  honesty 
in  disavowing  an  inherited  creed  be- 
cause it  was  inconsistent  with  his 
scientific  faith.  He  takes  up  and  de- 
molishes, one  by  one,  the  pleas  of  the 
temporiser.  Tou  cannot  place  new 
wine  in  old  bottles,  and  he  that  is  not 
with  the  truth  is  against  it. 

Frothingliam,  as  we  already  have 
intimated,  differs  from  jother  radicals 
by  his  comprehensive  mental  scope 
and  impartial  attitude.  He  certainly 
has  little  of  the  bigotry  of  reform,  or 
of  the  pride  that  apes  humility.     Often 
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his  congregatioii  is  startled  by  some 
ground  taken  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  the  more  radical  expect  from 
him.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  Phari' 
sees,  he  perceives  their  spirit  among 
both  the  Philistine  and  Bohemian 
classes  of  all  times ;  among  conserva- 
tives  and  radicals,  rich  and  poor,  the 
formal  and  the  free.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  brings  those  of  any  class  to 
set  themselves  apart  as  being  worthier 
than  their  enemies  or  neighbors.  This 
is  the  soul  of  Phariseeism,  the  source  of 
ezclusiveness,  assumption,  arrogance, 
and,  of  course,  of  bitterness,  formal- 
ism, hypocrisy.  There  are  Pharisees 
philosophical,  scientific,  aristocratic, 
democratic,  professional,  orthodox, 
heterodox.  The  attitude  of  actors  to- 
ward the  clergy  is  nearly  as  Pharisaical 
as  that  of  the  clergy  toward  the  dra- 
matic calling.  The  Bohemian  may  be 
a  Pharisee  as  lofty  in  pretension  as  the 
Conventionalist,  etc.,  etc.  The  strict- 
ly judicial  cast  of  mind  which  prompts 
these  utterances  leads  one  often  to 
think  him  unduly  fond  of  paradox,  un- 
til it  is  seen  that  what  seems  start- 
ling to  others  is  to  him  the  first  and 
most  truthful  view  of  his  subject.  As 
his  point  becomes  fairly  understood, 
you  perceive  that  he  is  an  intellectual 
discoverer,  with  a  method  original  and 
peculiar.  Tet  with  all  his  reasoning, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  his  *'mind 
is  logical  in  its  method  of  thought,  but 
not  in  form  of  expression."  The  lat- 
ter is  often  rhetorical,  and  seems  dis- 
cursive from  its  wealth  of  imagery  and 
illustration.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  is  speaking  from  the  orator's 
platform,  and  that  the  printing  of 
his  discourse,  as  Ben  Jonson  said  of 
written  English^  ^*is  but  an  accident." 
He  is  a  poet — one  who  masters  and  is 
not  carried  away  by  his  imagination. 
The  fBsthetic  side  of  his  nature  is  cul- 
tured to  a  rare  and  sensitive  degree. 
Taste  is  apparent  in  word,  thought, 
action,  yet  he  has  rendered  it  subor- 
dinate to  his  duty  as  a  teacher,  and  is 
not  one  like  him  who 

bant  hlBKml  a  lordly  pleasure  1ioiiae» 

Whardn  at  aaae  f or  agre  to  dweU. 


His  predilections  for  art  and  literature 
are  manifestly  strong,  and  if  he  had 
followed  authorship  exclusively,  he 
would  be  most  distinguished  in  that 
calling.  His  scholarship  excels  that 
of  many  learned  doctors.  If  not  elab- 
orate in  special  fields,  it  is  broad,  rich, 
universal,  covering  with  ardent  and 
impartial  view  the  literature  of  all 
peoples  and  times. 

Owing  to  the  popular  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Frothingham's  liberality  toward 
all  who  desire  to  worship  after  the 
dictates  of  their  own  natures,  all  sorts 
of  new-fangled  reformers  and  doctrin- 
aires appeal  to  him  and  to  his  society 
for  recognition  or  aid^  K  he  has  a 
weakness,  it  is  an  excessive  good  na- 
ture, which  makes  him  averse  to  utter- 
ly repelling  even  the  most  indiscreet. 
His  charity  in  this  respect 'often  has 
led  to  a  misconception  of  his  own 
views  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox 
world,  who  father  upon  him  many  a 
movement  of  which  he  may  respect 
the  aspiration  and  be  heartily  amused 
at  the  poverty  or  foolishness  of  the 
creed.  In  reality  the  critical  bent  of 
his  mind  has  been  so  increased  by 
training  that,  as  becomes  an  investiga- 
tor, he  subjects  every  fact  and  doc- 
trine to  the  most  relentless  scrutiny. 
A  disdain  of  empty  sentiment  never 
leaves  him ;  there  is  no  obtaining  emo- 
tions under  false  pretences  at  Masonic 
HaU.  Conscience  and  sincerity  make 
him  strong  and  clear.  One  who  listens 
to  him  for  the  first  time  might  accuse 
him  of  lacking  that  indefinable  quali- 
ty termed  magnetism.  But  he  is  in 
truth  both  magnetic  and  humane,  full 
of  practical  charities,  and  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  friendship  of  those 
whom  he  respects  and  loves.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  is  delightful,  and,  by  his 
sweetness,  humor,  conversational  tact 
and  power,  the  inciter  of  general  de- 
light. To  see  him  in  his  home  is  a 
privilege  indeed.  'Here,  and  among 
the  groups  of  his  select  acquaintance, 
he  is  the  flower  of  courtesy  and  com- 
panionship— a  gentleman  of  the  most 
refined  and  genuine  school, 

A  word  in  relation  to  his  published 
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writings.  *'The  Beligion  of  Hainan- 
ity,"  mentioned  heretofore,  is  a  series 
of  essays  upon  Modem  Tendencies, 
Ood,  the  Bible,  the  Power  of  Moral 
Inspiration,  Providence,  Immortality, 
Conscience,  the  Sool  of  Tmth  in  Er- 
ror and  that  of  Good  in  Evil.  An- 
other of  his  Tolnmes  is  *'  Beliefs  of  the 
Unbelierers,  and  Other  Discoarses.*' 
His  *'Life  of  Theodore  Parker"  is  an 
inspiriting  and  well-proportioned  bi- 
ography. It  has  been  aptly  succeeded 
by  the  *^  History  of  Transcendentalism 
in  New  England,  '*  a  book  which  those 
interested  in  that  remarkable  phase 
and  movement  long  ago  called  npon 
him  to  write ;  and  no  other  man,  un- 
less we  include  Dr.  Ripley,  is  so  fitted 
for  the  task,  or  could  have  accom- 
plished it  so  readily  and  well.  It  is, 
in  its  way,  a  handbook  of  philosophic 
inquiry,  from  the  time  of  Kant,  and  as 
a  record  of  New  England  transcenden- 
talism and  of  the  lives  of  the  poetic, 
original  beings  who  were  the  leaders 
of  that  movement  is,  and  will  remain, 
an  indispensable  authority.  Mr. 
Frothingham  always  has  taken  special 
interest  in  the  ways,  thoughts,  and 
culture  of  the  young.  Tears  ago  he 
made  an  attractive  paraphrase  of  some 
familiar  Scripture  legends,  in  two  vol- 
umes— ^'  Stories  from  the  lips  of  the 
Teacher"  and  ''Stories  of  the  Patri- 
archs." His  "Child's  Book  of  ReU- 
gion,"  for  Sunday-schools  and  homes, 
is  a  unique  and  attractiye  compilation, 
prose  and  verse,  for  the  enjoyment  and 
religions  training  of  children.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
leading  magazines  and  reviews.  A 
feature  of  his  church  is  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  his  more  impressive 
discourses,  stenographically  reported 
from  week  to  week.  These,  and  aU 
of  his  printed  works,  are  issued  and 
for  sale  by  the  Putnams,  and  form  a 
library  of  original  and  eloquent  reli- 
gious teaching. 

Mr.  Frothingham  was  bom  in  Bos* 
ton,  and  is  now  at  his  prime,  some- 
thing more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  al- 
though his  face  and  figure  are  those  of 
a  younger  man.  '  He  belonged  to  the 


Harvard  class  of  1843,  went  through 
the  course  of  study  at  the  Divinity 
School,  and  became,  like  his  distin- 
guished father,  a  Unitarian  clergyman. 
For  some  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  old  Salem,  but  finally,  after 
a  period  of  study,  controversy,  and 
foreign  travel,  grew  too  radical  and 
progressive  to  be  bound  by  the  ties  of 
any  ezistiiig  organization.  In  1855  he 
began  to  preach,  upon  an  independent 
basis,  to  a  small  congregation  in  Jer- 
sey City.  In  1869  he  removed  to  New 
York,  organized  a  society,  and  for 
some  years  preached  in  a  church  near 
Sixth  avenue,  on  Fortieth  street. 
After  a  time  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  sell  that  building,  and  the  society 
removed  to  Lyric  Hall,  which  became 
famous  through  the  reputation  of  its 
preacher.  A  peculiar  congregation, 
though  until  recently  a  small  one, 
gathered  aroimd  him ;  a  fit  audience, 
though  few,  making  up  in  character 
and  influence  whatever  it  lacked  in 
numbers  and  worldly  wealth. 

Some  of  our  choicest  and  best  known 
writers,  thinkers,  and  philanthropists, 
have  belonged  to  this  society.  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  many  thought- 
ful people,  long  unaccustomed  to 
church  going,  have  resorted  to  Mr. 
Frothingham's  church  as  to  a  place 
where  absolute  freedom  of  conscience 
is  proffered  to  the  worshipper.  No 
doubt  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  cave  of 
Adullam  by  the  orthodox;  certainly  it 
is  the  haunt  of  eager,  restless,  unsatis- 
fied spirits,  attracted  by  the  originali- 
ty and  boldness  of  the  preacher*s 
views.  Members  of  the  literary,  ar- 
tistic, and  dramatic  guilds  favor  it, 
and  here  you  find  a  select  group  from 
the  scholariy  and  learned  professions. 
Many  Israelites,  of  the  progressive 
school,  are  scattered  among  the  audi- 
ence. In  the  fall  of  1875  the  society 
removed  from  Lyric  Hall  to  its  more 
convenient  and  beautiful  quai^ters  in 
the  Masonic  Temple.  An  immediate 
and  great  enlargement  of  the  congre- 
gation was  the  result.  *It  has  nearly 
doubled  its  numbers  and  resources, 
and  the  hall,  during  ^e  winter  of 
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ISTS-'TB,  was  crowded  with  audiences 
listening  to  a  brilliant  and  notable  se- 
ries of  discourses.  Marked  attention 
was  giren  to  this  series  by  that  portion 
of  the  press  which  is  on  the  alert  for 
what  is  most  significant  among  the 
men  and  matters  of  onr  time. 

The  spirit  of  the  society  is  declared 
by  the  ** rales"  of  the  ** Independent 
Liberal  Church  "  to  be  not  in  any  sense 
ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical,  bat  is 
purely  sociid«  No  distinction  is  allow- 
ed between  members  of  the  *'  chorch  " 
and  members  ol  the  *^  congregation.^ 
Hie  society  is  '*  cordial,  open,  hn- 
mane;  its  welcome  is  warm,  its  sym- 
pathies are  wide,  and  it  relies  on  these 
qualities  for  its  influence  and  success.*' 
But  one  regular  serrice  with  preach- 
ing is  held  during  the  week,  that  of 
Sunday  mommg^— the  afternoon  of 
Sunday  being  deroted  to  pastoral  lec- 
tures and  instruction.  Social  reunions 
occur  on  secular  evenings,  at  intenrals, 
and  are  of  a  pleasant  and  entertaining 
nature.  A  peculiar  feeling  of  brother- 
hood exbts  among  the  frequenters  of 
the  church.  Ko  sacraments  are  oh- 
senred  or  rites  administered.  The 
ceremony  of  christening,  or  the  dedi- 
cation of  childhood,  as  a  social  rite  of 
poetic  significance,  is  performed  by 
the  pastor  when  requested.  The  asso- 
ciation was  originally  incoiporated  in 
1860,  under  tiie  title  ^^  Third  Congre- 
gational Unitarian  Church."  This 
title  has  not  been  changed,  but  for 
some  years  past  the  church  has  openly 
maintained  an  unsectarian  position. 
This  is  in  accordance  witii  the  principle 
announced  in  its  constitution,  which 
declares  that  it  is  ^'  established  for  the 
•opport  of  public  worship,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  religions  faith,  liberal, 
intelligent,  and  progressiye,  the  culti- 
ration  of  religious  life,  indiridual  and 
social,  insisting  always  on  freedom  of 


indiyidual  opinion  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief,  and  claiming  to  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  God  and  the  private 
conscience. "  A  section  of  the  by-laws 
declares:  **It  is  expresriy  nnderstood 
that  no  snbscription  or  assent  to  any 
covenant  or  formula  of  faith  shall  be 
required  of  any  member." 

The  national  *'Free  Beligums  Asso- 
ciation" is  an  organization  which 
eounts  upon  the  list  of  its  directors 
muAi  names  as  Emerson,  Toumana, 
Curtis,  Higginson,  Weiss,  Sargent, 
Lucretia  ICott,  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
Frothingham's  position  as  the  most  ac- 
tive and  eminent  leader,  since  the 
death  of  Parker,  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  America,  is  confirmed  by  the 
action  of  this  body.  At  the  time  of 
its  formation  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  an  office 
which  he  still  retains.  His  own 
church,  as  we  have  seen,  has  reached 
a  vigorous  maturity.  Leaving  out  of 
question  the  vitality  claimed  for  such 
an  institution  as  we  have  described,  it 
is  exposed  to  perikms  contingencies, 
being  held  together  and  nurtured  by 
the  force  of  a  master  who  as  yet  has 
but  few  professional  associates,  and  to 
whose  place  no  one  at  this  moment 
could  fitly  sucoeed. 

Our  sketch,  however  inadequate,  of 
a  renuiricable  teacher,  his  system,  and 
the  church  under  his  guidance,  must 
now  be  ended.  But  eyen.  this  much 
will  serve  to  show  that  many  no- 
ti<m8  current  with  respect  to  Octavius 
Brooks  Frothingham  are  utterly  super- 
ficial ;  that  his  reverential  and  judicial 
qualities  are  on  a  level  with  his  ac- 
knowledged intellectual  genius,  and 
that  he  exerts  in  tiiis  community,  and 
throughout  the  world  of  religious  as- 
piration, a  constant,  earnest,  and  moat 
potential  force. 

Edmuvd  C.  Stedmait.' 
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A  FEW  words  upon  some  phases  of 
**  household  art ''  at  the  great 
Exhibition  may  be  permitted  in  yiew 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  keen  and 
eloquent  pens  are  at  work  with  what 
we  term  **fine  art,"  and  thousands 
more  with  the  political,  moral,  and 
religious  aq>ects  of  the  wonderful  col- 
lection. To  be  ^*  artistic"  is  a  fash- 
ion—with many  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, more  than  religion  or  morals. 
Thus  we  find  the  picture  shows  at  the 
Exhibition  crowded,  and  by  a  most 
varied  and  interesting  class.  For  ex- 
ample, while  resting  after  i^e  great 
fatigue  of  trying  to  find  the  good  and 
to  escape  the  bad,  as  we  sat  near  a  bit 
of  statuary  properly  labelled  *'The 
Coquette,"  a  very  nice  lady  with  her 
very  nice  daughter,  wandering  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beau- 
tiful, read  the  label  **The  Co-kwet," 
which  the  nice  daughter  at  once  cor- 
rected, '^^The  Coket,'  mamma — 
why!"  Evidently  the  younger  knew 
more  than  the  elder  in  this  particular 
branch  of  fine  arts. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  ask 
them  to  look  carefully  at  the  teacupa, 
and  the  caqpets,  and  the  furniture, 
and  the  glass,  and  the  hangings  at  this 
Exhibition,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  have  imbibed  here  and  there  a 
breath  of  household  art,  and  so  have 
gone  home  with  more  or  less  wish 
that  those  things  (as  they  had  no  stat- 
ues) in  their  own  homes  might  hereafter 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  fit  and 
the  beautiful.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  point  ont  to  them  the  differ- 
ences between  the  great  and  the  glar- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  quiet  and 
the  harmonious;  we  would  have  said, 
**Look  at  this  bit  of  bad  woodwork 
and  at  that  piece  of  good";  and 
further,  **  Here  is  a  carpet  which  will 
be  pleasing  as  long  as  there  is  a  thread 
left,  and  that  will  be  hideous  and  vul- 
gar now  and  for  ever."    We  could 


have  been  eloquent  in  presence  of  these 
things;  and  then,  wh^i  our  small  au- 
dience had  departed,  we  fear  they 
would  have  said,  as  the  fishes  did  after 
St.  Anthony's  earnest  discourse,  ''It 
is  all  very  well,  but  we  prefer  the  old 
way  1" 

The  Insides  ci  our  houses^  where  we 
are  to  Bpend  so  much  of  our  time,  and 
to  open  for  tilie  enjoyment  of  our 
friends,  certainly  shou^  be  the  mosi 
charming  places  our  purses  wiH 
permit;  should  command  the  best 
taste  and  thou^t  we  have  or  can 
contrive  to  make  them  so,  and  should 
be  of  much  more  importance  to  us 
and  to  our  friends  too  than  the 
clothes  we  put  on  our  baeks,  the  pio* 
tures  we  put  in  our  galleries,  or  the 
carriages  we  display  in  the  parks. 

Think  of  it  I  One's  little  sittinij^ 
room  IB  A  perpetual  pietttre,  and  if  bad, 
is  it  not  fri^tful  to  think  of  itf 
if  good,  how  delightful  to  go  to,  to  sit 
in  I    We  are  to  live  in  it  for  ever. 

But  it  is  confidently  said  there  are 
more  common  and  vulgar  rooms  in 
America  than  anywhere  in  the  woild, 
and  yet  all  the  people  take  a  newspa- 
per, many  play  on  the  piano,  and  com- 
mon schools  abound.  But  some  Ger- 
mans say  the  same  of  their  country, 
and  others  say  it  of  other  lands — no 
doubt  with  re^won.  It  %$  discourage 
ing,  and  fearfully  so  when,  seeing  the 
good  and  the  bad  before  their  eyea, 
some  choose  the  bad.  The  truth  is 
that  if  pe<^e  du>ose  the  bad  thing 
they  are  used  to  and  see  in  all  hotels, 
they  feel  safe,  and  at  least  they  '*  ara 
used  to  it,"  which  is  a  sort  of  satisfae- 
tion.  It  was  well  enough  expressed 
by  a  lady  who  said  to  her  husband, 
''  It  is  not  that  I  love  you,  but  I  am 
used  to  you  ! " 

So  it  is  with  the  abominable  French 
chairs  and  tables  and  lambrequins  and 
gilt  trash,  which  have  for  two  centu- 
ries infested  all  the  worid.    We  are 
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used  to  them,  and  when  they  are  made 
to  cost  a  good  deal  we  rest  in  a  plea- 
sant delusion  that  they  are  '^  very  ele- 
gant and  we  very  fine."  This  is  bad 
certainly,  but  we  work  on  in  a  hope- 
ful sort  of  hopelessness,  snatching 
here  and  there  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing, but  conscious  always  that  the 
bad  and  the  ^^  derilish  "  pay  best  and 
sell  most.  It  is  quite  true  that  art  is  a 
tyrant  and  taste  arbitrary;  and  that 
what  we  like  we  like,  and  we  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why;  and  so  one  man 
will  say,  I  like  this,  which  another 
man  will  say  is  simply  hideous  and 
abominable.  Who  can  tell  why  one 
picture  is  good,  another  bad;  why 
this  bit  of  poetry  is  good,  that  bad ; 
why  one  strain  of  music  is  fine,  anoth- 
er common?  We  cannot  make  all 
agree  about  matters  of  art,  and  yet 
there  i$  good  and  there  is  bad  in  all 
art.  We  cannot  make  a  standard 
along  which  we  can  lay  and  measure 
any  work  of  art,  and  so  know  that  it 
is  good  or  bad.  God  knows  what  a 
blessing  that  would  be,  but  in  some 
way,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  enough  peo- 
ple who  have  the  diyine  sense  to  know 
what  is  good  speak  enough  to  make 
the  rest  agree  that  such  or  such  a 
thing  is  good;  and  in  this  way  we 
get  some  sorts  of  guides  rather  than 
standards,  which  help  us  to  find  out 
other  good  things  and  to  accept  them 
and  liyd  with  them  and  make  them  a 
part  of  our  lives,  and  thus  enjoy  them. 

In  going  through  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion rooms,  it  seemed  strange  that  we 
came  upon  so  few  designs  which  had 
any  reference  to  our  history  or  times 
present  or  past.  Two  great  vases  in 
Haviland's  interesting  exhibit  of  pot- 
teries are  intended  to  illustrate  1776 
and  1876.  They  are  large  and  well 
meant,  and  show  signs  of  much  tech- 
nical  skill,  but  fail  to  interest  the 
historical  or  prophetic  soul. 

**The  Century  Vase"  of  the  Gor- 
ham  Company,  of  solid  silver  (why  is 
not  iUter  enou^f),  is  another  great 
commemorative  work,  and  is  elabor- 
ate in  design  and  workmanship.  We 
may  do  well  to  print  here 


THE  8T0RT  OF  THE  CEKTUBT  VASE. 

The  Pioneer  and  Indian  represent  the  first 
phase  of  dTilication.  Gioape  of  fmitt  flowers,  and 
eereals,  the  natural  prodocU  oC  the  soiL 

The  slab  of  polished  granite  signifies  the  nnity 
and  solidltjof  the  GtoTemment  on  which  rest  the 
thirty-eigfat  States. 

The  band  of  stars,  thirt j-elght  fp^^rftng  the 
piece,  thiiteen  in  front,  represent  the  present  and 
original  number  of  States  in  the  Union. 

The  gronp  on  the  left  is  the  Genios  of  War, 
with  the  torch  in  her  ri^  hand,  while  the  left 
grasps  the  chain  holding  the  **doga  of  war**  in 
check.  A  shell  has  shattered  the  tree,  and  % 
broken  caisson  wheel  is  half  bnded  in  the  dSbdM 
on  the  battle  ground. 

The  gronp  on  the  right  is  the  lion  led  bj  little 
children,  mnsical  instnunents  and  fiowers  strewn 
on  the  gronnd,  aU  denoting  perfect  peace  and 
secnritj. 

The  medsUkm  in  ftant  is  the  Angd  of  Fame, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  palm  branch  and  lanrel 
wreath,  and  in  the  other  ft  wreath  of  immortellei, 
and  a  portrait  of  Washington. 

The  medallion  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Go-, 
nlns  of  Philosophy  and  Diplomacj,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  Printing  Press,  and  with  the  other 
holding  a  portrait  of  Franklin. 

On  either  side  of  the  plinth  is  ft  head  of  the 
Bison,  the  king  of  the  praliia. 

Having  now  passed  the  Rerolntion  and  witness- 
ed the  lestoration  of  peace,  the  nation  commences 
its  growth,  and  hence  fitom  the  plinth  the  vase 


The  front  panel  of  the  vase  represents  Genins, 
ready  to  inscribe  on  the  tablet  the  progress  made 
in  literatore,  sdenoe,  nmslc,  painting*  seolptore, 
and  architectnre. 

On  the  reverse  panel,  Genhu  is  ready  to  record 
the  advancement  in  commerce,  agricoltore,  min- 
ing, and  mannf aotnres. 

The  flgnres  denote  Europe^  Ada,  and  Africa* 
bringing  In  their  oontribations  to  the  Exhi- 
bition, while  the  central  figure,  America,  is  invit- 
ing apd  welcoming  all  nations  to  unite  with  her 
in  oelebratiqg  the  triumph  of  her  Omtennial  Tear. 

The  vase  contains  some  two  thou- 
sand ounces  of  silver,  and  was  designed 
by  George  Wilkinson  and  T.  J.  Pair- 
pont,  Bsqs.  Good  as  we  think  the 
work,  for  ourselves  we  wish  they  had 
attempted  less,  for  with  more  simpli- 
city there  would  have  come  more  dig- 
nity. In  all  art  this  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, and  the  results  are  what  we 
see  throughout  this  Exhibition,  ex- 
travagance and  overdoing.  We  ask 
the  visitor  to  compare  this  with  a 
work  in  the  same  exhibit,  designed  by 
F.  A.  Heller,  called  the  ''King  of  the 
Prairie" — a  bull  buffalo,  upon  which  b 
seated  a  savage  woman  bearing  aloft 
her  wild  child.  Nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter. It  is  free,  spirited,  dignified,  and 
altogether  understandable.  ^With  a 
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great  deal  leas  work,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory  than  the  Centorj 
Vase.  This  piece  of  work  perhaps 
should  be  classed  with  the  fine  arts 
rather  than  with  household  art.  A 
punch-bowl  designed  by  Furber,  hav- 
ing grape  leayes  and  figures  on  the 
border,  is  good. 

While  at  this  point  we  may  do 
well  to  call  attention  to  some  work  of 
a  like  kind  done  by  a  young  Russian, 
Lanceray,  exhibited  by  Oh(^>in  of  St. 
Petersburg,  lliey  are  small  pieces 
of  bronze — ^groups  and  single  figures 
of  the  peasants,  the  hunters,  the 
sledge-drivers,  and  other  most  charac- 
teristic people  of  Russia.  They  are 
unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  great 
Exhibition.  We  thank  Heaven  there  is 
not  a  god  or  a  goddess  or  a  naked 
woman  among  them  alL  The  artist  is 
not  ^* classic"  or  Greek  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  but  Bu$naf^  And  he  is  as 
good  in  his  way  as  the  Greeks  were  in 
theirs.  He  has  worked  from  the 
«^  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness  " 
and  his  fine  artistic  sense,  and  has  done 
such  things  as  the  cloud  of  imitators 
can  neither  do  nor  appreciate.  He  de- 
serves some  money  and  some  honor 
d^ortf  death.    Let  us  give  our  share. 

Soadkoff  of  St.  Petersburg  also  has 
some  excellent  horses  and  figures,  as 
well  as  other  good  work,  in  silver.* 

A  drinking  cup,  held  up  by  a  sturdy 
figure,  half  peasant,  half  gnome,  by 
Lei  of  Norway,  is  a  beautiful  thing; 
and  his  tankard — any  man  would  like 
to  have  it  presented  to  him  by  a  con- 
genial friend,  or  even  by  a  committee 
of  fellow  citizens. 

In  silver,  too,  the  Bryant  vase,  the 
suggestion  for  which  came  from  the 
active  mind  of  Dr.  Osgood,  has  been 
much  seen  and  much  praised — and  it 
deserves  much.  Yet  we  want  some- 
thing there,  and  do  not  get  it — ^a  cer- 
tain freedom,  vigor,  daring,  which 
nearly  all  our  work  lacks.  It  is  not 
copied,  nor  is  it  origrinal ;  but  the  art- 
ists woi^  timidly  and  pidnfully,  and 
emulate  the  Greeks,  whom  they  cannot 
equal. 

It  is  very  difllcult,  we  admit,  for 


any  designer  to  do  anything  with  a 
man*s  trousers,  even  Mr.  Bryant's ;  and 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  demand  that  the 
poet  shall  pose  in  the  habiliments  of 
an  .^)schylus,  or  a  Hafiz,  or  an  Apollo 
on  this  occasion  only.  But — ^we  do 
not  like  his  trousers.  We  are  obliged 
to  think  of  this  great  work  that  it  at- 
tempts too  much;  the  whole  surface 
of  the  vase  is  covered  and  elaborated, 
and  with  rather  commonplace  designs 
of  uninteresting  subjects.  The  head 
of  the  poet  itself  is  excellent,  as  good 
as  the  face  will  permit. 

Passing  on  to  the  other  silver  work 
of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  that  of  the  Gor- 
ham  Company,  we  can  say  they  are  al- 
together satisfactory,  and  in  form 
seem  to  us  never  to  have  been  sur- 
passed. Their  decorations  are  almost 
always  good,  and  not  overdone. 

Some  pieces  of  niello  work — silver 
inlaid  with  designs  in  black  and  cop- 
per— are  the  perfection  of  art  woric^ 
and  only  need  to  have  had  original  de- 
signs, rather  than  copies  of  the  Japan- 
ese, to  have  been  wholly  what  they 
should  be. 

The  Meriden  and  the  Taunton  com- 
panies make  good  exhibits  of  their 
plated  wares,  and  are  getting  well 
away  from  those  bad  old  designs  so 
overloaded  with  scrolls,  and  twists, 
and  foolishness.  In  their  work  now  we 
mostly  find  good  forms,  sharp  spring- 
ing lines,  and  feet  upon  which  things 
eon  stand,  rather  than  the  old  wilted 
cucumber  feet  so  long  in  vogue.  In 
the  things  we  have  pointed  to  we 
need  not  be  ashamed,  and  we  are  equal 
to  the  rest,  if  not  superior. 

The  Elkingtons  of  England  of 
course  show  the  largest  collection  of 
silver  and  silver-gilt  work,  such  as 
vases,  tazzas,  candlesticks,  shields, 
dishes,  etc. — among  them  that  exqui- 
site ** Milton  Shield,"  designed  by 
Morel-Ladieul,  which  has  no  superior. 
But,  alas,  the  Elkingtons  are  running 
into  elaborate  over-decoration,  and 
making  money  by  it,  we  fear.  And 
the  Japs  have  bought  some  of  it  I 

Some  of  the  '^  cloisonne  "  work  made 
by  the  Elkingtons  is  excellent,   ^pur 
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of  vases,  decorated  with  HofwetB  and 
butterflies  on  a  dull,  neutral  blue 
ground,  are  specially  choice.  May  we 
be  pardoned  for  saying  briefly  to  those 
who  do  not  know,  that  **  cloisonne " 
means  partitioned,  enclosed ;  the  term 
expresses  now  vases  or  dishes  of  cop- 
per which  are  partitioned  by  flne  lines 
of  gold  or  brass  into  designs,  which 
designs  are  filled  in  with  glass  of  deli- 
cate colors,  which  is  fixed  in  place  by 
being  melted  in  the  furnace,  and  then 
all  carefully  ground  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  finished  with  a  dull  polish. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  the  ori- 
ginators of  this  elaborate  work,  and 
some  of  their  best  old  pieces  now  bring 
great  prices. 

Some  persons  are  fond  of  this  work, 
or  think  they  are,  and  pay  high  prices 
for  it.  Some  of  this  style  of  work  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Japanese  collection, 
and  one  large  piece,  having  a  sort  of 
pagoda-like  top,  has  been  bought  for 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Art ;  just  why, 
at  this  stage  of  the  enterprise,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  know,  as  it  cannot  in  any 
perceptible  degree  affect  our  manufac- 
ture of  doisonnd  or  anything  else, 
while  six  hundred  dollars  spent  in 
many  other  things  might  have  done  so. 
But  superfluous  money  may  be  lying 
about  there,  which  is  seeking  to  find 
objects;  if  so,  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  their  notice  the  gentleman  or  men 
who  buy  for  the  **  Philadelphia  School 
of  Industry." 

The  great  show  of  bronzes  is  made 
by  the  Ji4[)anese ;  great  in  number  as 
well  as  in  size  and  elaborateness,  and 
painstaking,  which  last  is  always  to  be 
praised^  This  branch  of  Japanese  art 
work  we  do  not  and  cannot  love. 
Host  of  the  work  here  shown  is  bad  in 
form,  and  meaningless  and  unattrac- 
tive in  decoration.  Why  some  of  the 
largest  pieces  are  purchased  we  do  not 
well  know,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder 
why  any  one  should  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  large  black  pot  with  an 
ugly  belly,  a  fantastic  top,  and  mean- 
ingless pendants,  unless  that  it  is  what 
the  ** lower  classes"  cannot  have. 

Some  small  iron  teapots  we  have 


seen  at  Van  line's  in  New  York,  made 
by  them  with  bronze  inlays,  were  de- 
lightful ;  so  too  are  their  bronze  sleeve 
buttons.  These  let  us  have,  and  not 
the  other.  Their  lacquer  work  and  pot- 
teries and  porcelains  are  perfect  and 
most  beautiful ;  and  as  one  bronze  costs 
ten  times  more  than  these,  why  do  we 
want  them  ff  We  will  have  a  further 
word  on  tlus  matter. 

What  have  we  done  in  the  way  of 
artistic  metal  work!  Nothing  in 
bronzes,  certainly.  But  we  looked 
with  pleasure  upon  a  display  of  iron 
kitchen  utensils  from  the  St.  Louis 
Stamping  Company,  and  of  castings 
from  other  parties.  These  were  cov- 
ered with  a  marbleized  porcelain^ 
termed  "granite."  They  looked  so 
clean^  so  delicious,  that  we  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  cook  some  delicious  thing  in 
them,  and  we  hoped  that  every  lady  in 
the  land  would  look  at  them  and  be 
inspired  with  the  same  longing.  If 
our  ladies  will  only  do  it,  what  a  fine 
art  cooking  may  become  I  What  plea- 
sure we  may  have  in  looking  at  the 
lovely  array  of  artbtic  brass  pots  and 
granite  pans  hung  upon  the  walls,  and 
in  tasting  their  delectable  outcomes. 
What  charming  kitchens  as  well  as  din- 
ing-rooms shall  we  not  enjoy.  Love- 
ly woman  shall  yet  have  a  "sphere." 
Wblit  omelettes,  what  ragouts,  what 
croquets  may  we  not  see  put  out  in 
artistic  form,  and  with  the  subtlest  of 
flavors  !  Here  will  be  household  art  in- 
deed. No  word  shall  be  spared  by  the 
' '  Qalaxy  "  to  give  woman  every  chance, 
every  encouragement;  and  when  that 
work  shall  be  done,  what  bUss  I  Who 
wiU  hear  more  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
unemployed  surplus  of  women  ?  Every 
delightful  creature  will  then  have  a 
mission,  and  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
No  more  saleratus,  no  more  half-baked 
bread,  no  more  fried  beef,  no  more 
greasy  cakes  will  then  afflict  the  pro- 
saic stomach,  or  vex  and  darken  the 
poetic  soul. 

The  subject  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
needs  and  deserves  a  chapter  of  its 
own ;  and  here  we  can  but  ask  the  vis- 
itor to  go  carefully  over  the  Japanese 
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ftud  Chinese,  as  well  as  some  work  of 
Hayiland's  in  the  French  departo^ent, 
of  Ipsen's  widow  in  the  Danish,  of 
Danieirs  and  Bromfield's  in  the  Eng- 
Ush;  admirable  work  may  be  found  in 
all. 

Of  lacquer  the  Japanese  make  a 
large  and  most  exquisite  show.  So 
much  fine  work  hal  never  before  been 
seen  here.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  why 
these  things  are  so  satisfactory,  miless 
that  it  is  simply  * '  perfect  work. "  The 
soul  at  once  finds  a  rest  for  its  foot 
here,  and  asks  no  more.  The  articles 
themselves  do  not  often  attempt  to  bo 
espe<ually  useful,  but  they  do  succeed 
in  being  deliciously  dainty.  One  can- 
not help  loving  those  fine  Japanese 
who  do  such  work,  which  they  must 
love  to  do,  and  lamenting  their  evil 
fate  in  being  obliged  to  know  us  and 
to  copy  our  common  and  shoddy  ways 
— ways  which  lead  down  to  cheapness 
and  hell— ways  which  have  brought  us, 
England,  and  Germany  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  making  of 
this  good  work,  and  therefore  were 
glad  to  be  told  by  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  Japs  that  the  wood 
used  is  hinoke,  a  sort  of  pine  which  is 
close  and  not  liable  to  crack ;  that  this  is 
covered  with  paper  or  linen,  upon  which 
is  spread  the  juice  of  a  persimmon 
tree;  then  the  other  gums  or  lacquers 
are  applied  in  successive  layers,  which, 
as  we  understood,  must  be  dried  slow- 
ly in  a  vapor  bath;  each  layer  of 
which  requires  time,  great  care,  and 
delicacy  of  touch.  Real  gold  dust  is 
used  in  finbhing  these,  and  therefore, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  they  cannot  be 
cheap. 

Let  us  if  possible  get  away  from  the 
pernicious  notion  that  all  things  must 
be  cheap.  Let  us  have  one  good  dress, 
and  wear  it  for  ten  years,  rather  than 
ten  shabby  things  in  one  year.  And 
in  art  above  all  let  us  get  when  we  can 
a  little  thing— one  thing — ^really  ex- 
quisite, rather  than  twenty  cheap  and 
shabby  things.  One  small  box  of 
this  delightful  lacquer  we  can  sit  down 
with  in  peace,  as  we  can  with  a  perfect 


friend  or  a  perfect  dog;  about  them 
there  can  be  no  doubts. 

Passing  along  to  furniture,  we  can 
say  little  in  praise  of  either  Japanese 
or  Chinese  work.  Some  of  it  is  very 
elaborately  carved,  and  is  made,  no 
doubt,  to  meet  the  demands  of  fools, 
which  they  will  learn  to  cater  to  very 
quickly. 

Their  carved  work,  like  that  of  the 
Italians,  and  much  of  our  work  shown, 
is  so  covered  and  overdone  that  sim- 
plicity, dignity,  and  repose  are  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  the  Italian  carving, 
however,  b  technically  admirable;  es- 
pecially we  took  note  of  a  frame  by 
Brendle  of  Florence,  in  high  relief; 
the  finish  and  delicacy  are  too  high. 
Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  a  cabinet 
from  Gram  of  Norway,  made  up  of  old 
Scripture  panels  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  are  stamped 
with  a  rude  earnestness  and  sincere 
beUef. 

L»  the  Russian  exhibit  is  a  chair 
which  smacks  of  originality  and  the 
long  nights  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
back  is  made  with  a  sort  of  bow  or 
horse-collar  arch,  in  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  in  Russian  letters,  **The 
slower  you  go  the  further  you'll  get " 
— a  gospel  we  incline  to  think  should 
be  preached  here  rather  than  in  Rus- 
na.  On  the  back  part  of  the  wooden 
seat  lay  a  pair  of  leather  mittens, 
which  involuntarily  we  essayed  to  pick 
up ;  but  they  were  of  wood  and  a  part 
of  the  chair.  Why  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Industry,  which  has  selected 
so  many  of  the  best  things  in  the  col- 
lection, has  not  secured  this,  we  are 
wondering.  While  we  would  not  im- 
itate this  very  quaint  woi^,  it  could 
not  but  be  suggestive  to  any  designer 
who  has  an  originating  power,  if  we 
have  one  among  us. 

We  will  first  say  a  few  words  about 
the  exhibits  of  American  furniture. 
Nearly  all  of  these  show  good  work- 
manship and  careful  finish,  and  nearly 
all  are  quite  free  from  any  taint  of  ori- 
ginality or  fine  perception  of  beauty 
of  line.  This  no  doubt  is  exactly  what 
''the  market"  demands>^t will  selL 
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Preeminent  in  this  way  are  the  great 
walnut  bedsteads  made  by  the  Michi- 
gan people,  and  which  we  dread  we 
shall  see  for  ten  years  to  come  in  every 
first-class  hotel  in  the  land.  Bat  as 
there  are  some  houses  too  small  to 
admit  them,  we  may  hope  that  those 
will  escape. 

The  great  New  York  makers,  such 
as  Marcotte  and  Pottier  &  Stymus, 
have  good  shows  of  their  elaborate 
and  very  costly  work.  One  regrets,  as 
they  have  in  a  certain  degree  the 
parses  of  the  rich  peo]^  in  their 
hands,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not 
aim  at  more  parity  and  less  decoration 
and  cost. 

The  ebonised  cabinets  shown  by 
both  these  houses  are  admirable  sam- 
ples of  that  kind  of  work,  but  as  they 
ran  to  the  eight  and  nine  thousands, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  waste.  While 
we  must  condemn  cheapness,  we  must 
also  condemn  wasteful  work— work 
which  crushes  as  it  were  the  thing 
which  carries  it.  So  long,  however, 
as  cost  alone  marks  the  superior  man — 
the  man  who  has  got  a  great  share  of 
the  world's  cake — so  long  this  sort  <^ 
work  will  pay  well,  for  those  men  will 
buy  it 

A  mantle  and  bookcases  by  Yolmer 
of  Philadelphia,  in  black,  are  among 
the  best  things  to  be  seen,  and  are  ex- 
cellent work  in  excellent  taste.  So  are 
some  things  made  by  Kimbel  &  Cabus 
of  New  York;  which,  however,  need 
light  to  take  away  the  funereal  look. 

Some  of  the  best  things  we  saw — 
there  may  be  others  which  escaped  us 
— are  the  sideboards  and  tables  of 
Brown  &  Bliss  of  New  York;  they 
have  the  virtues  of  fine  lines,  fine  fin- 
ish, moderation  in  size  and  in  prices, 
and  will  probably  not  be  much  no- 
ticed; while  the  wonderful  blue  and 
brown  satin  things  of  Messrs.  Moore  & 
York  will  be  seen  and  admired  by 
those  who  need  strong  stimulants. 
That  this  house  can  do  well  no  one 
need  doubt;  but  they  have  overdone 
here  so  that  their  virtue  has  gone  over 
to  vice,  as  virtue  sometimes  does. 

Very  few  of  our  American  furniture 


makers  attempt  original  designs,  and 
perhaps  it  is  well  they  do  not.  Most 
of  them  undoubtedly  make  poor  imi- 
tations of  poor  foreign,  tdostly  French, 
designs,  with  such  results  as  we  see  in 
nearly  every  house  we  enter.  It  is  a 
pity,  but  it  is  so,  that  the  common 
things  and  bad  things  sell  best.  Now 
and  then  an  architect  tries  his  hand  at 
interior  designs,  mostly  with  small  sat- 
isfaction except  to  himself.  We  do 
not  see  how  this  condition  of  things 
can  be  helped  until  the  buyers  shall 
themselves  know  the  good  from  the 
bad.  So  much  attention  now  is  di- 
rected to  the  sabject,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  furniture  designing 
will  by^and-by  be  a  respectable  and 
profitable  ocoapation;  we  shall  not  do 
our  best  until  it  is. 

In  England,  to  a  limited  extent,  it 
has  become  so,  and  we  see  the  effect 
in  the  exhibits  of  furniture  sent  by 
some  of  the  English  makers.  And  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  generous  spirit 
shown  in  sending  us  these  things,  be- 
cause it  can  hardly  pay  them  in  direct 
trade;  for  it  is  almost  or  quite  impos- 
sible that  European  woods  can  stand 
our  dry  climate  and  our  hot  furnaces. 
So  we  may  accept  the  missionary  work 
with  thanks. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  Eng- 
lish exhibitors  we  noted  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Mansfield,  Cooper  &  Holt, 
Collinson  &  Lock,  Howard  &  Sons, 
and  Shoolbred  A  Co.  of  London,  and 
Scott,  Morton  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh. 
Individual  pieces  of  work  from  all  of 
these  are  good  in  design,  excellent  in 
workmanship,  and  high  if  not  extrav- 
agant in  price.  The  best  show  of 
Cooper  &  Holt  is  in  the  house  of  the 
English  commission,  and  impresses 
one  as  good,  honest,  tasteful  work, 
combined  with  a  fine  sense  of  color  in 
coverings  and  walls.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, here,  where  we  have  an  excess  of 
light,  we  should  feel  them  io  be  too 
dark  or  dull.  We  need  more  light 
than  the  English,  and  are  not  so  well 
content  to  be  stupid. 

The  largest  exhibits  are  made  by 
Wright  &  Mansfield  and  Shoolbred  & 
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Co.  Both  of  tbem  tend  strongly  to  a 
leriyal  of  the  good  old  English  stylet, 
which  are  more  often  called  *^  Queen 
Anne  "  than  by  any  other  name.  At 
any  rate  they  are  such  a  wonderful  re- 
lief from  the  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
which  came  to  England  in  Charles  L's 
day,  that  although  these  are  copies 
and  imitations,  they  are  to  us  like  new 
inventions,  and  to  the  English  too  Ua 
that  matter. 

During  the  last  century  a  taste  and 
love  for  design  sprang  up  in  England, 
which  developed  some  designers  of 
considerable  distinction,  and  made 
what  may  be  called  an  English  style  in 
furniture,  which  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  those  French  styles  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been 
the  fashion,  and  which  came  back 
again  with  fury  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Among  these  designers  were 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Chippendale, 
and  Johnson,  of  whom  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale  are  most  known.  These 
men  worked  most  and  best  in  the  fine 
mahoganies  which  then  came  in  great 
perfection  from  St.  Domingo  and  Hon- 
duras. Chairs,  tables,  cabinets,  etc., 
made  from  this  wood  are  now  more 
beautiful  than  they  were  a  century 
ago,  and  are  much  sought  for.  The 
use  of  satinwood  and  inlays  of  a  deli- 
cate kind  was  then  much  in  vogue,  and 
at  that  time  too  was  made  some  of 
the  satinwood  work  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  sprays  of  painted  flowers. 
In  Shoolbred  Ss  Co.'s  exhibit  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  work,  which  of 
course  must  be  costly,  and  as  we  think 
not  worth  so  much  cost  as  is  put  on  it. 
The  objection  to  the  satinwood  furni- 
ture is,  that  as  it  must  be  veneered, 
there  is  more  danger  for  it  than  for 
that  made  of  the  good  solid  mahoga- 
ny. We  hope  these  things  will  at- 
tract the  attention  they  deserve,  and 
that  our  public  will  see  their  beauties. 
Not  that  we  would  ask  the  buyer  to 
insist  upon  an  imitathn  of  Chippen- 
dale, or  Sheraton,  or  any  one  else,  but 
because  good  examples  like  these  will 
accustom  the  eye  to  good  forms  and 
fine  lines. 


We  most  get  some  freshness  and 
force  into  our  designs  if  possible ;  but 
so  far  we  think  we  have  failed.  Our 
cheap  men  are  now  building  what  they 
call  **BaHtlake>'  furniture,  and  it  will 
become  a  nuisance,  so  that  we  may  re- 
gxet  the  day  when  Mr.  Eastlake  (not 
Sir  Charles  the  painter)  made  his  ex- 
cellent bo(^  of  «'Hmts." 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
there  has  been  a  notable  revival  of 
what  may  be  termed  *^  household  art '' 
in  England,  and  great  progress  is  to 
be  seen  there,  and  much  that  is  admir- 
able has  been  done.  The  collection 
of  works  of  all  times  and  kinds  at  the 
Kensington  museum  has  aided  vastly 
in  all  this,  and  shows  us  how  we  can, 
and  only  how  we  can,  accomplish  a 
like  good  result  here. 

The  feeling  for  sincere  and  thorough 
woric  is  penetrating  to  France,  and  is 
shown  at  our  Exhibition  in  some  ad- 
mirable curtain  and  furniture  stu£b 
from  Bertrand  Boulla  of  Ntmes,  and 
Yanoutry  ne  &  Co.  and  Dupont  of  Paris. 

Naturally  Plough  we  are  led  on  here 
to  the  matter  of  the  carpet,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  features  of 
the  internal  furnishing  of  the  house. 
We  may  try  to  define  here  what  a  car- 
pet may  be  or  should  be.  First,  the 
carpet  is  intended  to  be  a  pleasant  mat 
for  the  feet,  one  which  shall  deaden 
the  noise  of  the  floor.  Then  comes  a  vi- 
tal art  point:  ia  it  to  be  the  most 
striking  thing  in  the  room,  or  is  it  to 
be  a  ground  upon  which  handsome 
chain  and  cabinets,  and  handsome 
people,  will  be  well  shown  f  If  it  is 
to  be  C^  thing  to  be  looked  at,  then 
by  all  means  let  us  have  strong  colon 
and  great  figures  to  attract  the  eye 
and  hold  it  there.  But  if  the  furni- 
ture and  the  people  are  the  things  to 
be  looked  at,  then  in  heaven's  name 
let  us  do  away  with  the  staring  colon 
and  the  great  figures.  The  same  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  to  the  wall 
hangings  and  colon,  and  so  most  of 
our  ^^ elegant"  papen  may  be  sent  to 
Cbventry  at  once.  For  the  carpet 
then  we  must  demand  neutral  and  not 
strong  colors,  so  that  any-dress  os  any 
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fnniitiire  ooreiing  riiatt  not  be  thrown 
ont  of  hannony.  A  seyere  taste  will 
demand  a  plain,  neutral  eentre,  with  a 
stronger  border  for  a  finish.  Bat  the 
East  Indians  hare  stmek  a  mean,  a 
middle  ground,  which  meets  most 
wants — a  neutral  ground  relieved  with 
small  figures,  not  realistic,  not  to  at- 
tract the  eye  from  better  things^  but 
with  a  border  or  boundary  upon  which 
the  eye  may  stop  and  rest  with  a  se- 
rene satisfaction. 

But  whUe  this  is  true  of  the  great 
carpet,  the  ^^rug**  may  be  an  object 
intended  to  attract  the  eye,  and  so  be 
much  mote  pronounced  than  the  ear- 
pet.  Such  a  rug  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
English  exhibit  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  with  a  tawny 
white  gpround  and  rich  centrepiece  and 
border.  This  at  the  price— $146 — ^is 
worth  more  than  another  and  finer  one 
marked  $355.  Mr.  Robinson's  father 
did  more  to  introduce  the  fine  carpets 
of  India  into  Europe  than  any  one,  and 
the  present  Mr.  Robinson  has  followed 
up  the  good  lead.  But  neither  he  nor 
Messrs.  Gregory  hare  sent  the  best  ex- 
amples; nothing  at  aU  equal  to  what 
the  writer  has  seen  in  their  London 
rooms,  and  none  equal  to  some  already 
in  this  country.  Li  good  time  pe<^le 
will  learn  that  a  good  Indian  carpet  b 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other,  is 
cheaper,  and  is  a  great  deal  mom  to  be 
de^red  than  the  yery  doub^ul  ^'Tux^ 
key.''  Of  all  carpets,  the  Aubusson, 
with  its  fine,  delicate  tapestry  colors, 
and  its  great  scrolls  enclosbig  yast 
bunches  of  fiowers,  is  the  most  inap- 
propriate thing  to  be  put  under  one's 
feet  that  ^e  yioious  imagination  can 
deyise;  and  we  are  glad  to  belieye 
that  It  too  is  to  be  rel^fated  to  the  do- 
minions of  Hades. 

The  effect  of  this  taste  for  the  Indian 
and  best  Persian  designs  is  showing 
itself  in  all  our  occidental  carpet 
work ;  and  among  the  Bngluii  carpets 
of  Tomkinson  &  Adamson  and  Hen- 
derson &  Co.  are  some  small-pattem- 
ed  and  pleasingly  colored  carpets, 
which  will  meet  the  wants  of  people 
with  moderate  means  and  restrained 


tastes.  The  same  ii  yisible  in  nearly 
all  the  exhibits  of  American  carpets, 
and  notably  in  those  of  the  Bigelow 
company,  the  Hartford  company,  and 
Bromley  &  Sons.  Indeed,  it  is  gratir 
fying  to  know  that  our  onct  diocldng, 
sprawly  taste  in  carpets  is  growing 
good,  and  that  our  manufacture  is  now 
quite  equal  to  the  best  Brussels  pro- 
duced in  England.  If  so,  we  may  per- 
haps be  willing  to  believe  that  protec- 
tion to  our  home  manufactures  is  not 
alwajTS  and  altogether  Satanic 

From  the  carpet  to  the  chandelier  is 
going  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  A 
great  display  of  these  is  to  be  seen 
gathered  here,  and  pertiaps  they  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  But  in  many, 
and  especially  in  small  rooms,  they 
can.  We  are  so  used  to  seeing  the 
middle  space  of  our  rooms  filled  with 
a  monstrous  black  bronsed  thing,  that 
we  accept  it  as  we  do  death  and  taxes 
—to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  mar- 
ried men.  It  may  be  worth  while  for 
those  about  to  be  married  to  ask  them- 
selves, or  be  asked  by  the  clergyman, 
^^Can  you  do  without  a  chandelier? 
Can  you  not  use  side  lights?  Can 
you  not  possibly  enjoy  a  clear  and  clean 
centre  to  your  small  room  ? "  etc,  etc 
If  you  can  or  cannot  is  for  you  young 
connubial  people  to  decide.  While 
debating  this  matter  you  must  look  at 
all  you  can  see.  Some  good  ones  in 
steel  and  brass  made  by  Archer  & 
Pancoast  of  New  York  are  worthy 
your  notice;  but  you  had  better  look 
at  the  bad  ones  hanging  about,  be- 
cause by  contrast  we  leam  much. 
Some  small  ones  by  Baker,  Arnold  Ss 
Co.  are  deUghtf  nl  tibings  to  buy  if  you 
decide  to  have  them;  so  too  some 
three  or  four  hanging  on  the  outside 
comers  of  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.'s  col- 
lection, made  of  glass,  are  very  satis- 
factory. See  all  these,  and  then  no- 
tice that  so  many  of  the  others 
are  overdecorated  and  twisted  and 
diained  and  bronsed  and  bramed  and 
scrolled— eo  that  the  owner  of  one  of 
them  might  well  contemplate  mad- 
ness as  sure  if  compelled  to  live  in  the 
rooms  where  they  hung.    They  may 
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be  out  of  f  tshion — ^we  hope  not— 4>at 
we,  the  ^^Qalaxy,"  have  a  tender 
and  infantile  affection  for  the  crys- 
tal diandelier:  the  reenlt,  perhaps, 
of  the  great  delight  one  of  these  bril- 
liant drops  gaTc  us  in  oar  early  ado- 
lescent time.  To  ns  the  Moiin^ 
Washington  glass  was  lorely ;  and  if 
we  erer  do  hare  a  chandelier,  it  shall 
be  one  of  those. 

Indeed,  we  may  fairly  claim  that  no 
better  or  purer  glass  can  be  than  that 
which  we  in  these  United  States  now 
make,  not  at  Sandwich  and  Boston 
only,  bat  at  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling^ 
and  other  favored  spots.  Not  only 
do  we  maks  the  clear  crystal,  but  we 
are  learning  to  make  good  shapes  and 
delicate  decorations.  It  has  been  our 
wont  to  make,  and  it  still  is,  a  heavy 
thick  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
cut  into  facets  and  make  a  brilliant 
light.  For  dishes  and  possibly  de- 
canters this  may  be  well,  but  to  drink 
from  let  us  pray  that  no  friend  of  oars 
may  be  rich  enough  to  buy  those  tum- 
blers and  wine-cups  with  thick  lips 
and  heavy  facets.  Whatever  we 
drink — let  it  be  water  of  divinest 
spring,  or  coffee,  the  nectar  of  gods, 
or  wine  golden  with  the  tawny  sun — 
we  will  drink  it  from  the  thinnest 
edge  possible  for  the  deft  hand  of  the 
deftest  workman  to  make.  Let  us 
fozswear  those  hotels  where  the  cups 
are  thick  like  the  sides  of  a  hors^- 
trough,  and  declare  to  the  presiding 
landlord  that  we  are  not  brutes,  but 
creatures  of  heavenly  birth. 

Qlass  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
great  Exhibition  by  Qreen  of  London, 
who  has  perhaps  combined  as  much  as 
any  one  can  the  charms  which  glass 
'  may  combine — ^pure  crystal,  fine  shape, 
delicious  thinness,  and  perfect  cutting. 
Some  of  his  decanters  and  glasses  are 
hardly  to  be  equalled.  We  do  not 
know  where  they  are  surpassed.  A 
thinner  and  lighter  glass  was  made  by 
the  Venetians,  and  some  exquisite  bits 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  antique 
Greek  glass  dug  up  in  Cyprus  by  Ces- 
nola,  now  owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York.    This  extreme 


lightness  is  not  desirable  in  glass  for 
the  table,  such  as  sometimes  surprises 
us  in  the  eariy  Venetian. 

Of  the  foreign  exhibitors  of  glass, 
Lobmeyer  of  Vienna  has  a  large  and 
beavtif  ul  show.  Some  of  his  enamel- 
led glass  is  well  painted,  and  is  inter- 
esting; though  none  seems  to  us  so  in- 
teresting as  some  of  the  old  Bohemian, 
which  if  rude  had  a  rather  quaint  bril- 
liancy which  is  delightful  to  those 
who  like  it.  His  white  glass  is  fine 
and  good,  and,  if  not  so  well  and  deli- 
cately engraved  as  Green*s,  is  proba- 
cy mudi  cheaper. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  we 
make  as  white,  clear,  and  beautiful 
glass  as  any  made  anywhere;  and  if 
we  do  not  shape  it  so  delicately  and 
engrave  it  so  finely,  no  true  American 
will  admit  it  is  because  we  cannot^ 
but  because  we  do  not  choose  to;  and 
why  do  we  not  ?  It  may  be  for  two 
reasons:  one,  that  our  great  public 
has  not  got  to  the  point  of  thinking 
these  things  of  importance  enough  to 
demand  them;  and  the  other  no  doubt 
is,  that  we  oannot  do  it  so  cheaply  as 
they  can  in  England  and  Bohemia. 
We  must  not,  as  loyal  Yankees,  admit 
that  we  cannot  do  as  well  and  write  as 
perfectly  as  other  people— only  we  do 
not  choose  to  I 

'*  The  charms  which  glass  may  com- 
bine" expresses  much.  Next  to  por- 
celain, which  uses  color  so  deliciously, 
nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  fine 
glass. .  In  itself  it  has  the  sparkle  of  a 
mountahi  brook,  the  purity  of  a  girl 
of  sixteen;  it  may  have  the  perfect 
lines  of  a  Greek  vase,  the  inexplicable 
decoration  of  a  Japanese  cup,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  a  facetted  diamond.  In 
it  cream  and  all  its  compounds  are 
creamier  than  when  in  the  udden  of 
the  kveliest  of  beasts,  the  Jersey  cow ; 
and  fruit  Is  fruitier,  jelly  is  jellier, 
when  glorified  by  being  held  in  beau- 
tiful glass  than  in  any  other  receptacle. 

And  may  we  not  say  a  word  for 
wine — ^with  its  subtle  ambers  and 
ruby  reds,  its  gentle  exhilarations,  its 
latent  abandon,  its  active  hospitality, 
its  wit,  iU  laug^l^jr^  ^  fine  friendli- 
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11688 — may  we  not  indulge  in  a  word 
of  praise  f  Wine  in  itself  is  some- 
thing, much ;  and  then  add  to  this  all 
the  charms  which  glass  can  lend. 
Shall  we  be  obliged  to  forego  it  all — 
all — ^becaase  there  are  coarse,  bratal 
fellows  who  want  to  gnzzle  it,  and 
Yolgarize  it,  and  abase  it,  and  so  bm- 
tif  J  themselres,  and  hart  as  who 
would  be  men— poets— gods  ? 

For  OS,  we  bold  that  wine  is  a  fine, 
mysterions  flaid,  if  not  divine,  cer- 
tainly not  common  aikd  to  be  osed  in 
oommon  ways.  No  lady  will  wear  di- 
amonds every  day;  nor  is  fine  wine  to 
be  drank  aU  the  time.  No;  let  wine 
be  consecrated  to  the  finest  hoars  of 
friendship— to  the  moments  when  a 
bride  is  consecrated,  when  a  child  is 
bom,  when  a  son  retains,  when  a 
iHTthday  comes— when  we  can  and 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad:  then,  at 
these  fine  moments,  let  as  poor  oat 
our  libations  of  loveliest  amber  into 
caps  of  the  loveliest  glass;  let  as 
drink  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
let  oar  happiness  shine  oat  upon  them. 
Thas  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  that 
most  delectable  of  hoosehold  things, 
fine  glass.  If  after  all  we  have  here 
indulged  ourselves  in  saying,  yoa  still 
continue  to  drink  your  delicious  water 
from  those  common  coarse  tumblers 
and  goblets,  and  your  tea  from  the 
horse-trough  cups  of  many  hotels,  we 
can  only  say,  ''May  reason  help  you 
to  a  better  ndnd— you  have  our  pray- 
ers." 

Bui  our  space  is  almost  consumed, 
and  your  patience  too,  we  fear.  We  can 
therefore  only  say  that  there  are  things 
upon  things  at  this  Exhibition,  which 
to  see  IB  to  love— such  as  the  most  in- 
genious Httle  washing  rollers,  which 
will  wash  you  a  handkerchief  or  a 
blanket  to  incredible  parity  in  incredi- 
ble seconds ;  refrigerators  Which  might 
be  a  buffet  or  a  cabinet,  and  are  war- 
ranted to  freese  with  the  smallest  mo- 
dicum of  ioe;  flat4ions  which  may  be 


as  hot  as  Tophet,  but  cannot  burn  you 
or  your  linen;  paper  water-buckets 
which  no  family  should  be  without; 
and  we  have  h^urd  of  light  iron  ap^ 
ple-dumplings  warranted  to  last.  Veri- 
ly the  ingenuity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple passeth  all  understanding. 

But  in  the  artistic  expression  of  this 
wonderful  power  what  can  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  crude,  rude,  and  un- 
knowing? No  one  can  go  through 
this  remarkable  collection  of  the  in- 
dustries of  man  without  being  amasod 
with  two  things:  one  its  exhaustless 
energy,  and  the  other  its  ceaseless  imi- 
tation; and  what  is  most  strange  is  its 
willingness  to  copy  the  bad  equally 
with  the  good.  Who  can  explain  these 
things  t  And  lastly,  who  can  explain 
it,  that  a  piano  intended  for  a  piece  of 
ornament  and  art  should  for  the  last 
thirty  years  have  been  supplied  with 
legs  modelled  after  the  wilted  pickle 
with  warts  at  the  top  and  bottom! 
And  must  it  be  ever  thus  ? 

llie  profoundness  of  this  protest  lias 
been  called  forth  at  sight  of  a  piano 
exhibited  at  the  Centennial  and  made 
some  forty  years  ago,  which  truly  has 
straight  legs — ^legs  upon  which  a  piano 
can  stand  and  should  stand.  It  seems 
therefore  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
peculiar  leg  of  the  piano  which  de- 
mands that  it  shall  be  modelled  after 
the  limp  pickle.  We  respectfully  ask, 
therefore,  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering, 
Weber,  Steinway  &  Co.,  Wbct? 

We  conclude  this  short  homily  with 
the  following  moral  refiections: 

1.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  houses  we  live  in. 

3.  Applied  art  or  household  art  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  fine  art 

8.  Of  all  blessings  vouchsafed  to 
man,  none  is  so  great  as  work, 

4.  Work  wliich  converts  common 
and  shapeless  matter  into  objects  for 
the  convenience  of  man  which  combine 
use  and  beauty  is  the  highest  occu- 
pation of  life. 

Ckablbs  Willys  E«lliott 
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CHAPTER  L 

TW    8QUIRB. 

S quire:  ROWIiET  sat,  awful  and 
stem,  in  that  dread  Valhalla, 
the  justice  room  (yclept  the  green  par- 
lor, in  the  softer  parlance  of  unofficial 
life).  He  wore  his  magisterial  frown 
and  his  largest,  full-bottomed  wig, 
and  the  stoutest  criminal  might  have 
trembled  at  the  tone  in  whidi  he  cried, 
** Constable,  bring  in  the  prisoner  I" 
Bo  that  both  the  justice  and  our- 
selves may  be  permitted  to  wonder  at 
the  audacity  of  the  culprit,  who,  noth- 
ing daunted  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  made  his  entree  into  the  pres- 
ence in  a  manner  which  can  only  be 
characterized  as  utterly  unseemly. 
Fighting,  struggling,  resisting,  jam- 
ming the  portly  form  of  Master  Big- 
gins, the  constable,  against  the  polish- 
ed oak  wainscotting,  and  arriving  with- 
in half  an  ace  of  effecting  his  escape 
back  through  the  open  door;  Ms 
round  hat  pulled  well  over  his  eyes, 
his  jacket  awry,  his  whole  appearance 
betokening  a  severe  struggle  with  his 
captor.  Such  was  the  introduction  of 
this  most  contumacious  prisoner.  He 
was  but  a  str^ling,  however,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  matter  of  wind  that  he 
had  any  advantage  over  Master  Hig- 
gins.  When  it  came  to  close  quarters 
and  a  trial  of  strength,  the  constable^ 
brawny  fists  laughed  to  scorn  the  lad^s 
slender  fingers. 

<*  Silence  1  Silence  1"  shouted  the 
justice.  *^  Master  Higgins,  what  doee 
aU  this  mean  f" 

Slggins  wiped  his  moist  forehead 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he 
gave  a  little  admonitory  shake  to  the 
offender  in  his  grasp. 

The  justice  looked  sternly  before 
him,  as  captor  and  captive  stood  be- 
fore the  long  table  by  which  he  was 
seated. 

*' State  the  charge,  constable.'* 

"The  devil's  own  mischief— saving 


your  worship's  presence— unless  Pm 
greatly  mistaken.  I  found  the  rascal 
in  hiding  behind  Qoody  Smith's  door; 
m  warrant  he  was  after  her  jeanne- 
tons.  Everybody  knows  she  gathered 
them  yesterday^  He  nearly  fri||^ten- 
ed  the  poor  old  dame  to  death  as  she 
came  in  with  her  arm  full  of  sticks 
from  the  lane.  And  now,  your  wor- 
ship, I  think  we  needn^t  go  any  fur- 
ther to  find  out  who  robbed  farmer 
Prentice's  henroosts  last  night,  and 
who  set  fire  to  your  worship's  hayricks, 
and  rang  the  church  bells  at  midnight, 
and  did  all  the  mischief  that  has  set 
the  whole  village  agog  for  the  last 
fortnight." 

Justice  Rowley  looked  as  grave  as 
ever,  but  a  comical  smile  curled  the 
lip  of  the  handsome  young  secretary  at 
his  side.  Periiaps  he  thought  the  of- 
fence proven  very  dispropcHrtionate  to 
the  offences  suspected;  and  perhaps, 
comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  latter 
with  that  of  the  alleged  offender,  he 
was  tempted  to  entertain  some  pass- 
ing doubt  of  Master  Higgins's  veracity. 

By  this  time  the  culprit  bad  appa- 
rently become  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  retoeat,  and  prepared  to 
submit  to  his  fate.  He  stood  passive 
in  the  constable's  unrelenting  grasp, 
his  head  bent  low,  and  his  round  hat 
still  pulled  down  over  his  brows. 

''Who  is  he?"  asked  the  justice. 
''Let  us  see  his  face." 

"  Some  raff  from  ITottingham,  I  sus- 
pect, your  worship.  He's  none  o'  our 
lads.  Come,  off  with  your  hat,  you 
young  limb  I  Ja  this  your  manners 
before  the  justice ! " 

There  was  no  response.  Indeed,  Mas- 
ter Higgins  had  not  waited  for  one. 
The  lad  raised  both  hands  quickly  and 
deprecatingly,  but  let  them  fall  again 
with  a  gesture  of  despair  as  the  totter- 
ing beaver  3rielded  to  the  constable's 
vigorous  pull,  and  there  stood  reveal* 
ed— a  cloud  of  auburn  ringlets,  re- 
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leased  by  Higgiils's  rough  asage  from 
the  ribbon  which  had  bound  them,  a 
pair  of  yiolet  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of 
shame  and  affright,  lifted  one  moment 
to  the  squire's  face  and  the  next  instant 
hidden  bdiind  two  small  white  hands. . 

Poor  Higgins  I  It  wasn't  a  happy 
day  for  him.  He  was  stout,  was  Hig- 
gins, and  he  had  lost  time,  wind,  and 
temper,  to  say  nothing  of  dignity,  in 
the  securing  of  his  prisoner,  and,  after 
all,  who  was  that  prisoner!  Upon 
whom  had  he  dared  to  lay  his  sacrile- 
gious fingers?  Higgins  trembled  in 
his  highlows ;  he  wiped  the  cold  per- 
spiration from  his  ample  forehead. 
^* God  bless  my  soul!"  he  groaned 
aloud ;  «* if  it  isnt  Mme.  Sibyl  I " 

Something  more  dignified  in  ezpres- 
don,  but  hardly  less  dismayed  in  ef- 
fect, was  the  astonishment  of  Squire 
Rowley  at  this  very  unexpected  reve- 
lation. Mme.  Sibyl  was  his  only 
daughter,  who  carried  about  with  her 
in  her  dead  mother's  holy  eyes  a 
charm  to  soften  his  sternest  mood ;  a 
madcap  hoydeju  whose  worst  scrape 
was  the  one  in  which  we  have  found 
her.  It  wasn't  a  happy  day  for  her 
either,  for  when  the  Squire  put  on  the 
justice  he  made  an  effort  over  the  nat- 
ural kindliness  of  his  character  and 
adopted  a  severity  of  tone  which,  mis- 
trusting itself,  usually  went  beyond 
the  occasion  in  its  conscientious  desire 
to  leave  no  difiicult  duty  undone. 
Fortune  favored  her,  however;  the 
half  minute  of  stupefied  silence  irhidi 
followed  Higgins's  exclamation  gave 
her  woman's  wit  time  to  recover  itself, 
and  lost  the  Squire  the  rarest  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  his  will-o'-the-wisp 
daughter  which  was  ever,  before  or 
afterward,  granted  to  him. 

Drying  her  tears,  the  pretty  wilful 
creature  stole  round  to  her  father's 
side,  and  laying  her  little  hand  upon 
his  arm,  she  whispered : 

*^  Send  those  men  away,  air,  and  m 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  cant  talk  be- 
fore them." 

But  the  secretary  had  risen  already; 
he  gathered  up  his  writing  implements, 
zemaiking  qidetly  as  he  did  so: 


"Then  I  may  go,  sir?  You  will 
not  need  me  further?"  and  bowing 
low  to  Mme.  Sibyl,  he  left  the  room. 

The  girl  met  his  parting  glance,  and 
straight  over  face  and  neck  flew  a 
scarlet  flush.  The  woman  awoke  in 
her  in  answer  to  that  covert  smile. 
She  looked  quickly  down  upon  her 
masculine  garments,  and  recognized 
their  unsuitableness  with  a  pang  of  in- 
dignant shame,  as  new  in  the  history 
of  her  giddy  youth  as  was  the  down- 
cast humility  with  which  she  next 
awaited  hor  father*s  reproof. 

'^Tou  may  go  too,  ffig^rins;  go  to 
the  battery ;  Saunders  will  draw  you  a 
mug  of  ale.  And,  Higgins,  mind,  not 
a  word  of  this  in  the  house  or  in  the 
village.  Mme.  Sibyl  will  make  you 
good  amends  for  this  hot  morning's 
work." 

And  Higgins,  glad  to  be  released, 
made  good  his  retreat. 

**  Sibyl,"  began  the  Squire,  in  a 
tone  of  no  small  severity,  and  with  his 
head  turned  away  from  her  (the  man 
knew  his  weakness,  you  see,  and  would 
by  no  means  expose  himself  to  the  risk 
of  ignominious  defeat) — "Sibyl,  what 
means  tills  unseemly  behavior  ? " 

A  little  of  the  old  Eve  came  back  to  the 
erewhile  repentant  damsel.  She  pout- 
ed, and  pushed  her  little  foot  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  floor.  The 
Squire  waited  for  an  answer.  Oh,  the 
inquisitorial  torture  of  those  questions 
under  punishment  I  What  urchin 
would  not  Infinitely  prefer  a  whipping 
out  of  hand  to  that  string  of  stem  de- 
mands which  force  him  to  condemn 
himself  out  of  his  own  mouth  ? 

"Mistress  Burchett  was  so  tire- 
some," muttered  Sibyl  at  last.  "  She 
locked  me  in  the  west  parior.  I  want- 
ed to  play  her  a  trick  imd  make  be- 
lieve I  was  her  nephew  come  home 
from  sea.  So  I  got  out  of  window  and 
— and — ^I  didn't  mean  to  frighten. 
Qoody  Smith,  but  I  saw  Higgins  com- 
ing, and  I  slipped  b^nd  her  door  be- 
cause it  was  ajar." 

"How  came  you  in  the  village  at  all 
in  such  attlM  ?  "  questioned  the  Squire 
again.     "Sibyl^  is  it  not  enough  to 
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play  oU  your  silly  jests  within  the 
shelter  of  your  own  home,  that  you 
must  demean  yourself  by  parading  be- 
fore other  folks'  eyes  Mme.  Sibyl  of 
the  Hally  in  such  shameless  trim  ?  " 

**  They  didn't  know  me  I "  burst  out 
the  girl.  **You  know,  air,  Higgins 
didn't ! " 

Parental  discipline  was  strict  in 
those  da3rs;  iron  training  for  the 
young  was  the  creed  of  our  forefath- 
ers. From  her  motherless  circum- 
stances, and  from  her  peculiar  temper- 
ament, Sibyl  had  not  borne  the  yoke 
of  her  contemporaries  very  heavily, 
yet  the  traditional  fear  and  reverence 
were  strong  enough  within  her  to 
make  her  tremble  at  her  father's  tone. 
Hie  truth  was  that  the  offending  gar- 
ments had  been  borrowed  from  a  friend 
and  playmate,  who,  happening  to  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  a  young  brother, 
was  in  a  position  to  supply  those  im- 
portant materials;  and  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Sibyl  to  attire  herself  at 
Mary  Trevor's  house,  leaving  her  own 
garments  there  to  be  exchanged  again 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  For 
worlds  she  would  not  have  betrayed 
her  friend's  complicity,  which  would 
have  subjected  her  also  to  severe  re- 
proof, and  probably  even  endangered 
their  future  intercourse.  So,  while 
her  heart  went  pit-a-pat,  she  maintain- 
ed a  resolute  and  courageous  silence. 

The  Squire  turned  now  and  looked 
at  her.  There  was  a  certain  compres- 
sion of  the  red  lips,  a  certain  resolu- 
tion in  the  firm,  steady  attitude  which 
warned  him  that  further  questioning 
would  be  useless.  The  Squire  did  not 
like  to  play  a  losing  game ;  he  prefer- 
red to  throw  up  the  cards.  So  he  rang 
the  bell. 

*' Request  Mistress  Burchett  to  do 
me  so  much  favor  as  to  step  hither." 

Sibyl  shivered,  and  Mistress  Bur- 
chett came:  a  distant  connection  of 
the  Squire's,  the  most  strait-laced,  the 
starchest  of  spinster  gowMmcmte9y  who 
had  gladly  exchanged  her  life  of  lone- 
ly poverty  for  the  charge  of  the 
Squire's  household  and  the  training  of 
his  young  daughter.    And  to  the  lat- 


ter task  she  had  brought  her  own  rig- 
id rules  and  narrow  theories ;  and  she 
had  striven  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron 
the  gay,  impatient  spirit  which  would 
have  chafed  at  the  lightest  silken 
cords. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Mistress  Bur- 
chett sighed  over  her  ungrateful  task, 
and  talked  of  all  her  pains  thrown 
away,  while  Sibyl  sighed  too,  and 
wished  for  both  their  sakes  that  she 
had  wasted  less. 

Holding  up  hands  of  pious  horror, 
speechless  (for  once)  with  shocked 
amazement.  Mistress  Burchett  sailed 
into  the  presence  of  her  incorrigible 
pupil,  whom  she  had  until  that  mo- 
ment believed  safe  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  wholesome  solitude  of  the  west 
parlor.  The  Squire  had  on  his  justice 
mood,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  was 
provoked  at  the  obstinate  reticence  of 
the  culprit.  He  had  only  waited  for 
the  frank  confession  which  never  came, 
to  take  her  to  his  heart  and  forgive 
this  prank  as  he  had  already  forgiven 
a  score  of  others.  Had  she  but  spoken 
one  word.  Even  now,  had  she  but 
lifted  those  downcast  lids,  we  will  not 
answer  for  the  Squire's  resolution. 
But  she  made  no  sign,  and  steeling 
himself  in  renewed  anger,  the  Squire 
mercilessly  reconsigned  her  to  the  re- 
tributive custody  of  Mistress  Burchett. 

And  then  the  Squire  sat  musing  in 
his  great  armchair  until  roused  for  the 
midday  meal;  and  afterward,  through 
the  long  summer  afternoon,  the  Squire 
sat  and  mused  stilL 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  DAlfB. 

Thb  sun  was  slanting  over  the  green 
meadows,  throwing  the  branching 
shadows  of  the  oak  trees  in  unnatural 
length  upon  the  grass,  emerald  green 
in  its  first  upspringringfrom  the  scythe. 
There  was  all  around  the  sweet  hush 
of  summer  eve— Nature's  diurnal  Sab- 
bath—when Squire  Rowley  betook 
himself,  through  the  shady  lanes  which 
skirted   the  meadows   aforesaid,    to 
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Dame  Margaret's  cottage,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  Tillage  whose  own- 
ership he  divided  with  her. 

The  Squire  was  always  heedful  of 
his  attire,  but  on  this  evening  any  ob- 
server might  have  detected  a  more 
than  ordinary  carefulness.  His  lace 
ruffles,  of  the  finest  Mecklin,  were 
freshly  put  on ;  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water  glistened  on  his  breast,  and  an- 
other on  his  finger;  his  chin  was 
smoothly  shaven,  and  an  extra  dash  of 
powder  whitened  the  curls  of  his  best 
wig. 

Dame  Margaret  Crichton  was  a  wid- 
ow of  some  years'  standing.  She  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  Squire  Row- 
ley's lady,  as  she  was  now  the  indul- 
gent confidante  of  his  pretty,  hare- 
brained daughter.  Many  a  mad  scrape, 
many  a  truant  escapade  had  been  com- 
pounded for  and  pardoned  through 
the  intercession  of  Dame  Margaret; 
many  a  threatened  day  of  incarcera- 
tion had  been  spared  the  little  madcap 
through  the  same  kindly  intervention. 
Squire  Rowley  would  shake  his  head 
and  say: 

<' Well,  well  1  the  lass  can't  be  so 
bad  as  long  as  she  does  not  scruple  to 
run  to  Dame  Margaret  for  confession. 
I  hate  your  sly  jades  who  hold  their 
tongues  and  keep  their  tricks  to  be 
found  out." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Dame  Mar- 
garet was  a  very  tempting  lady  confes- 
sor. There  was  a  soft  gleam  in  her 
bright  black  eyes,  and  a  loving  dim- 
ple in  her  round,  rosy  cheek,  which 
might  have  wiled  away  the  secrets  of 
a  Macchiavelli.  Very  buxom  was  the 
dame  withal,  and  she  had  the  trimmest 
ankle  and  the  most  ringing  laugh  in 
Oakendale,  Moreover,  she  was  well 
dowered  in  land  and  gold,  so  that  gos- 
sips wondered  how  it  was  that  Dame 
Margaret  Orichton  remained  Dame 
Margaret  Crichton  still. 

Mayhap  the  Squire  wondered  too, 
OS  he  opened  the  little  wicket  gate  set 
in  the  high,  trim  hedge  of  box,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  dame  feeding  her 
poultry  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Her 
ebon  curls  glanced  purple  in  the  warm 


glow  of  the  setting  sun,  for  Dame 
Margaret  disdained  the  use  of  powder. 
Ill-natured  folks  said  that  she  was 
bent  on  showing  to  the  world  that  not 
a  thread  of  silver  yet  provoked  such 
concealment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Squire  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
that  the  long,  flowing  tresses  matched 
exceeding  well  with  the  cherry-color- 
ed ribbons  in  the  jaunty  little  cap,  and 
lay  in  pretty  contrast  against  the  slen- 
der white  throat.  Moreover,  it  struck 
him  with  quite  a  new  sense  of  appre- 
ciation, how  well-ordered  was  Dame 
Margaret's  smiling  abode.  The  still- 
room  maid  sang  at  her  needle  as  she 
sat  at  her  open  window,  the  dame's 
favorite  tabby  winking  and  purring, 
in  sleek  contentment,  on  the  siU  be- 
fore her,  and  Dorothy,  the  portly  cook, 
had  brought  her  lace  pillow  and  low 
kitchen  chair  out  to  the  back  door, 
looking  over  the  green  meadows,  and 
sat  there  at  ease,  twisting  and  clicking 
her  bobbins  as  she  cooled  herself. 

And  Dorothy,  who  called  herself  a 
woman  of  experiencei  marked,  amid 
the  clatter  of  her  bobbins,  how  long 
the  Squire  held  the  rosy  tips  of  ma- 
dam's mittened  fingers,  while  he  look- 
ed into  the  bright  eyes  which  looked 
very  frankly  back  again  to  his.  And 
Dorothy,  observant  still,  noted  how 
the  Squire  and  the  dame  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  trim  gravel  path  be- 
tween the  rows  of  purple  gillyfiowers, 
and  pungent  lavender,  and  tall,  ghost- 
ly lilies,  sending  out  their  odors  on  the 
evening  air.  And  Dorothy  saw,  what 
the  dame  did  not,  how  the  Squire  ever 
and  anon,  as  the  discourse  went  on, 
looked  tenderly  down  upon  the  rib- 
bons, and  the  curls,  and  all  the  pretty 
things  beside  him. 

Dorothy  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed though,  if  she  had  been  near 
enough,  to  find  that  there  was  ques- 
tion of  nothing  more  than  Mme.  Si- 
byl's last  prank.  The  dame  looked 
grave  and  shook  her  head  when  she 
heard  how  her  young  praUgie  had  been 
brought  up,  in  boy's  attire,  in  the  ig- 
nominious keeping  of  the  village  con- 
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Sibyl  was  already  past  sixteen,  and 
snch  a  public  exhibition  was  decided- 
ly too  much.  The  dame— dear  little 
match-making  soul— had  counted  on 
marriage  as  the  ultimate  reclaimer  and 
steadier  of  the  madcap  Sibyl,  but  such 
tricks  as  these,  when  noised  abroad — 
as  infallibly  they  would  be— might 
scare  away  the  eligible  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  set  the  damsel  be- 
yond the  pale  of  matrimonial  redemp- 
tion. 

"Well,  poor  lass!"  sighed  the 
Squire,  '^  she  hath  no  mother.  It's  a 
hard  task,  Dame  Margaret,  for  a  fath- 
er to  guide  a  wayward  maiden  alone.*^ 
And  the  Squire  laid  a  significant  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word,  and  looked 
tenderly  down  on  the  matured  charms 
at  his  side.  But  the  emphasis  and  the 
look  were  both  lost.  Dame  Margaret's 
eyes  were  bent,  in  absent  musing,  upon 
a  tuft  of  double  red  daisies,  and  she 
only  answered,  in  demure  unconscious- 
ness, **Tnie,  sir.'* 

The  Squire  felt  at  a  loss.  They  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  in 
silence  they  prepared  for  another  turn. 
The  dame's  quilted  petticoat  and 
graceful,  looped -up  skirts  swung  quick- 
ly round  upon  the  high  heels  of  her 
little  velvet  slippers;  but  the  Squire's 
embarrassment  caused  him  to  miss  the 
exact  angle  of  the  turning,  rendered 
somewhat  nice  and  difficult  by  the 
proximity  of  a  sweetbrier  bush.  Alas 
for  the  Mecklin  ruffles  I  The  delicate, 
costly  fabric  hung  impaled  upon  a 
bristling  array  of  tiny  spikes.  Madam 
started  forward,  with  the  instinct  of 
her  sex.  Too  late  I  One  impatient, 
heedless  jerk,  and  the  dainty  Mecklin 
hung  in  cobweb  threads.  But  the 
Squire's  hand  was  free,  and  the  dame's, 
which  had  been  ndsed  in  sympathetic 
aid,  was  (mean  advantage  t)  caught 
and  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

'*  Will  Dame  Margaret  take  pity  on  a 
lonely  man  f  Will  the  friend  of  her 
mother  accept  a  mother*s  name  and 
duty,  and  take  to  herself  the  right  to 
guide  and  restrain  my  Sibyl's  thought- 
less youth?" 

The  dame  was  taken    aback— she 


really  was  !  In  spite  of  the  supposed 
normal  proclivity  of  her  estate,  she 
had  never,  up  to  the  very  moment*  of 
dhumefMnty  guessed  that  it  was  this 
way  the  Squire's  attentions  were  tend- 
ing. So  she  turned  first  pale  as  one  of 
her  own  white  lilies,  then  red  as  the 
daisies  at  her  feet;  then,  moved  by  a 
sudden  instinct,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  with  one  rapid  glance  took  in  the 
Squire's  personnel.  Nothing  very  dis- 
coura^ng  there.  Justice  as  he  was, 
his  tall,  erect  figure  showed  none  of 
the  proverbial  rotundity  of  his  class; 
it  was  slim  and  well-proportioned  as 
that  of  any  gallant  of  half  his  age  and 
none  of  his  dignity.  The  country 
squire,  too,  in  his  youth,  had  mixed  in 
court  and  city  life,  and  had  gained  the 
high-bred  polish  which  marked  his  pe- 
riod, while  preserving  the  native  rec- 
titude and  nobility  of  soul  which  are 
sometimes  sacrificed  in  the  acquisition 
of  outward  refinement.  Squire  Row- 
ley, too,  was  in  the  very  prime  of  man- 
hood; he  wanted  yet  a  full  lustre  of 
his  half  century.  His  hair  was  as 
guiltless  of  natural  snow  as  was  the 
dame's  own.  All  this  she  had  known 
before,  with  the  knowledge  of  every- 
day acquaintance ;  doubtless  she  would 
now  try  how  it  all  looked  in  the  new 
light  which  had  so  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her.  Her  mind  was  of  the  rapid 
sort;  clear,  true,  unclogged  by  small 
affectations  and  peevish  hair-split- 
tings; it  had  the  habit  of  going 
straight  to  its  point,  and  that  point 
was  seldom  enough  the  wrong  one. 
So,  while  the  Squire  kept  fast  hold  of 
the  imprisoned  hand,  its  owner  went 
through  a  rapid  mental  survey,  which, 
after  leaving  the  Squire,  went  straight 
to  the  dissection  of  her  own  heart,  and 
found — why,  that  the  man  had  been 
beforehand  even  with  her  woman's 
penetration — that  there,  waiting  for  the 
spark  which  he  had  brought  to  kindle, 
it,  were  ready  set  the  fuel  and  the  pile. 
And  having  made  the  discovery,  un- 
expected as  it  was.  Dame  Margaret 
was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  woman 
to  repine  upon  unnecessary  scruples, 
or  to  indulge  inQii^ipg^tence  of  hesita- 
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tion  or  false  modesty.  So  she  gave 
admittance  to  the  sacred  fire,  and 
while  the  flame  leaped  and  sparkled  in 
joyous  exultation,  she  turned  her  eyes 
again  upon  the  expectant  Squire,  and 
simply  uttered,  *'  Yes."  And  then  she 
made  the  prettiest  little  curtsey  in  the 
world. 

And  the  Squire,  raising  the  hand 
which  he  had  held  all  through  to  his 
lips,  imprinted  thereon  a  fervent  kiss^ 
and  bowed  over  it  until  his  powdered 
curls  came  very  near  the  fate  of  the 
Mecklin  ruffles  already  sacrificed  in 
the  cause. 

And  then  not  another  word  was 
spoken  as  the  pair  paced  back  again 
along  the  gravel  path  and  through  the 
evening  odors,  and  in  through  the 
honeysuckled  porch  to  the  little  nar- 
row passage,  which  left  no  turning 
room  for  two  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
dame,  with  app&rent  inhospitality, 
half  closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  her 
guest,  while  she  opened  that  behind 
it  and  led  the  way  into  her  usual  sit- 
ting room— a  parlor  dark  with  oaken 
panelling  and  bright  with  the  western 
glow  of  sunset,  and  shining  with  its 
rows  of  china  bowls,  and  dishes,  and 
cups  and  saucers  set  on  the  ample 
ledges  of  two  diamond-paned  win- 
dows. And  Dorothy,  the  cook,  who 
had  lingered  at  the  door  until  the 
gathered  household  wondered  at  her 
unwonted  disregard  of  the  supper 
hour,  caught  up  her  pillow,  and  bus- 
tled round,  with  pinched-up  lips  and  a 
face  of  silent  mystery,  to  remedy  the 
delay. 

And  while  the  kitchen  supped  por- 
ridge and  milk,  and  cracked  jokes  at 
one  another's  expense,  Dame  Margaret 
and  the  Squire  played  at  picquet  in  the 
parior,  and  talked  low  words  of  little 
meaning  to  hide  the  deeper  thoughts 
which  welled  up  from  their  hearts  to 
tremble  unspoken  on  their  lips.  And 
the  crimson  flush  of  sunset  faded  and 
paled,  and  the  portrait  of  William 
Orichton,  in  its  black  frame  over  the 
mantelpiece,  lost  its  roseate  tint  and 
gathered  gray  shadows  which  blotted 
out  the  likeness,  and  stretching  across 


the  room  veiled  the  framed  sampler  on 
the  opposite  wall,  hiding  the  spread- 
ing tree  of  square,  many-colored  fruit 
which  flourished  thereon,  and  the  sig- 
nature in  full,  *^  Margaret  Mary  Lovel, 
aged  nine  years."  And  up,  from 
among  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
oak  trees  in  the  distant  meadow,  over 
the  bo^  hedge  and  the  sweetbriar 
bush,  rose  a  clear,  full  moon,  higher 
and  higher,  higher  and  higher  still, 
until  it  threw  the  shadows  of  the  vine 
leaves  framing  the  eastern  window 
full  upon  the  picquet  table,  and  nes- 
tled them  there — soft,  quivering,  flut- 
tering things — in  a  flood  of  pale,  mys- 
terious light. 

And  they  had  the  table  all  to  them- 
selves, for  by  this  time  the  Squire  and 
the  lady  had  flnished  their  game ;  and 
Thomas,  with  respectful  unconscious- 
ness, had  set  before  them  mulled  wine 
of  Dorothy's  own  making,  and  cakes, 
sweet  and  spiced,  dainty  and  crisp,  of 
madam's  own  mixing.  And^  these 
discussed,  the  Squire  had  risen  to  bid 
the  dame  '^Good  night,"  and  the 
dame,  in  her  country  courtesy,  had 
meant  to  speed  her  departing  guest, 
and  having  first  shut  him  into  the  nar- 
row passage  in  like  manner  as  she  had 
before  shut  him  out,  they  had  both 
stood  together  in  the  little  porch,  and 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit 
path,  they  had  wandered  down  to  the 
wicket  gate  again,  and  stood  there, 
looking  down  the  road,  white  with 
moonlight  and  bordered  by  the  dark, 

£;  silent  shadows  of  beech  and  elm,  and 
tall,  gaunt  poplars — ^looking  down 
the  road,  as  we  have  said,  silently  em- 
balming the  memory  of  the  hour  in  the 
dewy  fragrance  of  the  night,  whisper- 
ing low  words  now  and  then  out  of 
the  heart  stillness:  the  Squire,  in  all 
the  manly  tremor  of  a  pure,  true  love ; 

•  the  dame,  in  a  sweet  embarrassment, 
coyly  blushing,  girlishly  toying  with 
the  locket  at  her  throat. 

Smile,  maidens  of  eighteen;  sneer, 
young  men  of  twenty,  at  this  picture 
of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  five- 
and-f orty  and  a  mature  lady  of  thirty- 
five  making  love  with  all  thegromanca 
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and  all  the  sentiment  which  you  false- 
ly imagine  to  be  the  monopoly  of  your 
own  springtide.  Hearts  do  not  grow 
old  so  soon  as  you  suppose ;  life  is  not 
Uved  out  at  twenty-five;  calm  com- 
monplace does  not  set  in  after  the 
fifth  lustre;  the  rampant  pulses  of  life 
do  not  learn  to  beat  with  monotonous 
reguk«ity,  nor  the  "sweet  bells"  of 
imagination  to  chime  in  measured  ca- 
dence, before  the  hair  has  lost  its  color 
and  the  eye  its  fire,  nor  until  the  feeble 
limbs  are  content  to  tread  the  down- 
ward path  and  to  look  for  rest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilL 

But  the  dame  has  waved  her  last 
adieu,  although  we  did  not  see  it,  and 
now  she  wends  her  way  slowly  back  to 
the  house,  and  meeting  Thomas  at  the 
door  of  the  little  parlor,  she  takes  the 
silver  candlestick  from  his  hand  and 
enters  alone.  The  moonlight  still  lies 
in  checkered  panes  upon  the  floor,  still 
nestles  in  moving  shadows  upon  the 
picquet  table,  the  redder  light  of  her 
taper  struggling  with  but  not  quench- 
ing its  pale,  tranquil  ray.  Something 
of  the  flush  of  love  and  happiness  had 
faded  out  of  her  face,  and  a  shade  of 
grave  thoughtfulness  had  taken  its 
place,  as  she  set  the  light  down  on  the 
•  mantelpiece,  under  the  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam Crichton,  and  leaning  there  upon 
her  round,  white  arm,  stood  looking 
up  at  the  face  of  her  dead  husband — 
not  regretfully,  with  no  pang  of  self- 
reproach  ;  with  a  shade  of  gentle  sad- 
ness, it  is  true,  such  as  must  always 
come  with  the  memory  of  the  lost  long 
after  all  the  bitter  heart  pain  has  been 
stilled;  with  tender  eyes,  undimmed 
by  tears,  she  looked  fearlessly  at  the 
shadow  of  the  past. 

Not  a  shadow  to  her — a  realized 
presence  to  which  she  murmured,  in 
spoken  words,  the  story  of  her  new 
happiness,  just  as  in  the  old  time  she 
had  carried  to  him  all  her  joys  and  all 
her  sorrows,  for  his  certain  sympathy 
and  companionship. 

And  there  she  lingered,  heedless  of 
the  passing  moments,  until  Dorothy, 
whose  function  it  was  to  lock  the  doors 
and  extinguish  the  lights,  ventured, 


tired  and  sleepy,  on  a  gentle  reminder 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  madam  safe 
in  her  bedchamber  at  last. 

Safe  in  her  chamber,  it  is  true,  but 
not  to  sleep.  The  waters  had  been 
stirred  too  deeply,  and  the  calm  would 
not  come  yet.  Up  from  the  troubled 
depths  of  memory  came  trooping  long 
forgotten  words,  and  looks,  and 
scenes,  all  strangely  vivid,  strangely 
real.  And,  as  she  sat  there  before  the 
oval  mirror  on  her  dressing-table,  she 
lived  over  again  her  life  which  had 
ceased  to  be. 

Waking  from  her  dream  of  memory 
as  the  one  silvery  stroke  of  the  quaint 
little  clock  in  the  comer  told  the  first 
hour  of  a  new  day.  Dame  Margaret 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands-  and 
burst  into  tears.  And,  as  whilome  in 
the  parlor  below,  the  red  gleam  of  the 
dame's  lamp  struggled  with  the  pale 
beams  of  the  tranquil  moon,  surely, 
surely^  even  so  are  the  things  around 
us  often  but  emblems  of  the  hidden 
life  within  ! 


CHAPTER  m. 

BIBTL. 

Through  the  glistening  meadows, 
wet  with  early  dew,  sped  Sibyl  Row* 
ley.  Her  straw  hat  was  dangling  by 
its  ribbon,  in  her  hand,  her  light  scarf 
forming  graceful  curves  around  her. 
Dame  Margaret  stood  at  her  window, 
and  she  spied  the  girl  as,  in  her  eager 
haste,  she  brushed  a  shower  of  dia^ 
monds  from  the  sweetbriar  bush.  It 
may  be  that  the  dame  was  watching 
for  her;  we  will  not  say  that  there  had 
been  no  anxious  questionings  of,  '*  Will 
she  come,  or  will  she  stay  away  ? "— . 
we  are  self- tormentors  all.  But  surely 
all  the  pricking  doubts  and  fears  must 
have  vanished  when  Sibyl  sprang  into 
her  arms  and  called  her  **  Mother," 
and  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  and 
smothered  her  with  kisses,  and  tried 
to  tell  how  glad  she  was,  and  weeping 
again — tears  of  joy — ^laid  down  her 
head  upon  the  dame's  neck  and  min- 
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gled  her  gold-streaked  aobum  with 
the  other's  raven  black. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see — a  ten- 
der, pretty  sight— -how  the  maiden 
pressed  to  her  heart  the  realization  of 
her  food  dream,  the  satisfying  of  that 
longing  which  had  fastened  upon  her 
of  late  for  a  mother's  love  and  care ; 
bow  the  dame  gently  stroked  the  nest- 
ling head  with  a  gracious  assumption 
of  motherly  protection ;  how  the  two 
women  sat,  in  such  charming  contrast, 
budding  girlhood  and  ripe  woman- 
hood, upon  the  great  wide  sofa,  with 
its  flower-besprinkled  chintz,  large 
enough  for  two  of  the  little  French 
bedsteads  of  these  degenerate  days. 
Oould  the  Squire  have  seen  that  sight, 
he  would  surely  have  been  more  than 
satisfied  that  he  had  found  the  happy 
solution  of  his  present  difficulty. 

He  was  satisfied  later,  that  in  secur- 
ing his  own  exceeding  happiness  he 
had  done  well  for  others,  when  he 
saw  how  smoothly  went  the  wheels  of 
his  household  machinery,  the  one 
graceful  presence  which  had  been 
wanting  to  them  supplied;  Sibyl  flit- 
ting hither  and  thither,  as  of  old, 
bound,  it  is  true,  by  no  household 
laws,  held  by  no  chains  of  decorum 
(what  could  enchain  a  butterfly  ?),  but 
always  obedient  to  the  homeward  call, 
rarely  petulant,  perverse,  or  wilful  now. 

The  autumn  days  were  shortening 
into  winter  then;  the  orchard  fruits 
were  duly  harvested ;  the  elder  wine, 
prospective  of  Christmas,  rested  in  the 
well-filled  storeroom.  Mistress  Bur- 
chett  was  installed  as  manager  and  di- 
rectress in  Dame  Margaret's  quondam 
abode;  and  Sibyl  spent  the  wet  and 
darkling  days  meekly  enough  at  her 
stepmother's  feet,  learning  the  mys- 
teries of  cross  and  tent,  and  many  an- 
other stitch  besides. 

But  the  long  winter  had  to  be  got 
through,  and  the  needle  alone  would 
be  too  slight  a  hold  upon  the  mischief- 
loving  maiden,  so  the  Squire  and  his 
lady  conferred  together,  and  the 
Squire,  who  himself  loved  reading, 
and  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature, 
judged  that  to  give  employment  of 


that  sort  to  the  busy  brain  mi^t  save 
it  from  weaving  those  nets  of  mischief 
which  had  ere  now  entangled  them  alL 

'^Guy  Sandbeck  is  a  fine  scholar, 
Madge,  and  a  young  man  of  parts;  a 
courteous,  well-bred  gentleman  too,  as 
you  see,  although  may  be  a  little  high 
and  disdainful  for  his  post.  Sibyl  had 
best  read  with  him  and  profit  by  his 
scholarship  to  inform  her  mind  of 
much  that  it  knows  nothing  of  as  yet." 

Dame  Margaret  shook  her  head  pri- 
wUely,  She  had  seen  somewhat  of 
life,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  not  for 
a  dutiful  wife  to  contradict  her  hus- 
band's opinion,  or  to  thwart  his  will 
openly.  But  yet,  having  seen  so  much 
of  life,  she  doubted  if  it  were  well  to 
cast  two  young  people  into  the  snare 
of  such  close  and  constant  intercourse. 

For  this  Guy  Sandbeck,  secretary 
and  librarian  to  Squire  Rowley,  under 
the  high  patronage  and  recommenda- 
tion of  my  Lord  Amherst,  was,  besides 
all  that  Squire  Rowley  had  said  of 
him,  a  very  personable  young  man,  with 
handsome  brown  eyes,  and  a  broad 
white  forehead,  and  an  elegant  car- 
riage, and  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and 
authority  which  women  somehow 
prize,  and  which,  justified  as  it  might 
be  by  his  gifts,  was  certainly  a  little 
unusual  in  one  of  his  position.  Dame 
Margaret,  noting  with  what  easy  self- 
possession  he  took  his  place  among  the 
wealthy  and  high-bom  guests  at  her 
husband's  table,  and  with  what  a  quiet 
confidence  he  discoursed  on  all  the 
topics  of  the  day,  could  not  help  won- 
dering where  the  country  parson's  son 
had  picked  up  the  high-bred  polish 
which  set  off  his  erudition  to  such  ad- 
vantage. 

For  Master  Guy  was  chary  of  his 
confidences;  he  gave  no  clue  to  his 
past  life ;  he  never  lost  himself,  as  oth- 
ers do,  in  reminiscences  of  his  youth ; 
he  had  no  recollections,  no  adventures 
to  impart  in  no  matter  what  intimate 
or  unreserved  intercourse.  He  evi- 
dently considered  the  general  guaran- 
tee as  to  his  past  honorable  career 
furnished  by  his  noble  patron  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  satisfaction  q(  his  pi3BS* 
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ent  employer.    And  the  rest  was  his 
own. 

Dame  Margaret  was  not  mistrostfal 
on  this  score,  however,  and  on  further 
reflection  she  decided  that  no  great 
harm  could  come  while  under  her 
watchful  eye.  Sibyl,  besides,  was  not 
likely  so  far  to  forget  herself.  Her 
father's  secretary  I  It  was  impossible. 
The  young  man  too,  whom  the  dame 
really  Uked,  would  know  his  duty  and 
place  too  well.  So  the  lessons  began ; 
Sibyl  submitting  without  a  word  of 
demur  or  sign  of  pleasure,  and  Dame 
Margaret  carrying  her  embroidery 
frame  morning  after  morning,  while 
the  Squire  was  abroad  in  the  fields, 
to  the  library,  and  sitting  down  with 
the  two  at  the  long  oaken  table,  eye 
and  ears  alike  on  the  alert.  She  soon 
found  out  how  groundless  all  her  fears 
had  been. 

Perhaps  Sibyl  bore  the  secretary  an 
unforgotten  grudge  for  that  smile 
which  had  once  put  her  to  shame.  It 
is  certain  that  the  man  had  laughed  at 
her,  and  girls  seldom  forgive  such  a 
slight,  which  may  somewhat  account 
for  the  series  of  small  rebellions  and 
petty  torments  throu^  which  she 
managed  to  put  her  tutor, 
t  It  was  wonderful  that  the  sorely 
tried  patience  of  the  secretary  never 
gave  way.  Calm,  grave,  and  imper- 
turbable, he  went  his  way  as  if  his 
pupil  had  been  the  most  studious,  the 
most  attentive  in  the  world,  and  as  if 
her  progress  matched  his  pains.  Some- 
times Dame  Margaret,  seeing  how  little 
profit  these  lessons  were  to  the  pupil, 
and  judging  they  must  be  a  sore  plague 
to  the  master,  was  in  the  mind  to  have 
them  given  up.  But  the  weather  out- 
side was  dreary  yet,  and  she  thought 
that  until  the  occupation  could  be  re- 
placed by  other  and  more  congenial, 
things  had  best  remain  as  they  were. 
And  she  laughed  now  at  the  danger 
she  had  once  feared. 

And  so  the  winter  travelled  on,  and 
at  last  the  long  February  frost  broke 
up,  and  the  young  green  grain  began  to 
peep  through  the  fast-melting  snow, 
and  the  keen  March  winds  whistled 


round  the  Hall,  and  bore  upon  their 
blustering  breath  the  sweetness  of  the 
hedge  violet  and  the  welcome  note  of 
the  returning  cuckoo. 

It  was  just  then  that  those  who 
were  about  her  saw  a  change  in  Sibyl. 
Nightly,  when  all  the  household  slept, 
she  stole  down  to  the  library  shelves, 
and  taking  thence  the  neglected  les- 
sons of  the  day,  or  the  reading  she  had 
seemed  not  to  hear,  conned  them  over 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  hav- 
ing mastered  them,  carried  the  books 
and  put  them  back  in  their  accustomed 
places  ere  the  librarian  left  his  cham- 
ber in  the  early  morning. 

How  would  she  have  felt  to  know 
that  Quy  Sandbbck,  with  his  fine  air 
of  unconsciousness,  had  discovered 
this  her  secret  f 

But  Sibyl  really  languished  as  the 
spring  came  on.  Wan  and  listless, 
dreamy  and  subdued — except  when 
playing  her  wilful  tricks— with  some- 
times a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek 
and  a  d^mgerous  glitter  in  her  eyes, 
the  giri  was  growing  more  than  ever 
like  her  mother,  who  had  faded  away, 
in  a  lovely,  gentle  decay,  into  the  grave. 
It  was  strange  that  Guy  Sandbeck 
should  have  been  the  first  to  whisper 
of  the  change  to  Dame  Margaret,  who 
was  full  of  bitter  self-reproach  that 
she  should  not  have  seen  it  sooner. 

And  the  Squire,  good,  fond  father, 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  posi- 
tively persecuted  Sibyl  to  take  food, 
wine,  rest ;  to  wrap  her  throat  in  ftirs, 
and  her  feet  in  worsted  stockings,  and 
cast  about  with  Dame  Margaret  for 
any  and  every  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  danger.  Change  of  scene  ? 
That  Sibyl  positively  refused  to  take. 
She  was  not  ill,  she  said;  but  they 
were  all  bent  on  coddling  and  nursing 
her  into  a  fever ;  all  she  wanted  was  to 
be  let  alone.  And  so  they  had  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  watch  with  anxious  fore- 
boding hearts  the  cheek  which  sharp- 
ened day  by  day,  and  paled  or  flushed 
with  too  transparent  beauty. 

*'  Oh,  Madge  t  Madge  I "  burst  forth 
the  Squire,  with  a  sob,  *Hhe  girl  will 
die  I    She  is  like  her  mother  ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Squibe  Rowley's  niece  was  daughter 
of  my  Lord  Marchmount,  sometime 
his  Majesty's  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  France,  who,  being  ordered  by  his 
physicians  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bath, 
bethought  him  that  Cicely  and  her 
mother's  relations  had  been  too  long 
apart,  and  that  she  might  just  as  well 
pa^  the  time  of  his  absence  from  town 
at  her  good  uncle's  country  seat;  es- 
pecially as  my  Lady  Tremenheare  (the 
dowager)  and  her  son  were  just  about 
to  travel  down  to  their  own  place, 
which  adjoined  the  Squire's,  and  had 
offered  their  protection  and  a  seat  in 
their  posting  carriage,  with  another  in 
the  dickey  for  Cicely's  French  maid. 

So  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  the 
Squire,  which  was  read  with  a  sigh 
and  a  soiile — a  sigh  for  *  *  sister  Cicely, " 
long  since  dead  and  gone,  and  a  smile 
of  anticipated  welcome  for  the  little 
maid  who  had  last  come  among  them 
with  her  sad  face  and  black  frock,  and 
had  stayed  until  they  were  very  loth 
to  give  her  back  again  to  her  father, 
and  had  sadly  missed  her  demure  grace 
and  pretty,  childish  propriety  from 
their  home. 

And  the  letter  was  answered  with 
all  the  speed  the  tardy  post  of  that 
day  admitted,  and  straightway  great 
preparation  of  the  blue  rooms  com- 
menced, and  the  Squire  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  brightening  and  compan- 
ionship for  Sibyl. 

In  tiie  gray  twilight  of  a  May  eve- 
ning, Cicely  Marchmount  arrived; 
dashing  up  to  the  great  Hall  door  in 
Lady  Tremenheare's  travelling  chariot, 
with  the  splendid  gray  horses  which 
had  met  them  at  the  last  stage,  and 
aftem^ard  casting  the  slough  of  her 
large  black-hooded  mantle,  and  emerg- 
ing, dainty  from  head  to  heel  in  deli- 
cate pearl-tinted  silk,  and  laces  and 
friUs  and  plaitings,  into  the  full  blaze 
of  th^  well-lighted  supper  parlor — a 
large,  fair  woman,  with  well-opened, 
clear  blue  eyes,  with  a  soft,  white  face, 
and  a  sweet  smile,  with  an  elegant  and 
most  perfect  shape;  with  a  dress  of 
exquisite  taste  and  daintiness,  with  a 


grace  of  manner  perfectly  irresistible. 

Further  acquaintance  only  revealed 
further  perfection:  how  that  Mme. 
Cicely  played  marvellously  well  upon 
the  spinet,  and  sang  divinely,  and 
knew  the  latest  stitch  in  embroidery, 
and  taught  it  to  Mme.  Rowley,  carry- 
ing down  her  frame  with  her  own 
hands  into  that  lady's  favorite  retreat, 
the  west  parlor,  and  learning  in  return 
a  clever  trick  of  the  needle  which  was 
known  to  the  dame  alone,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  lesson  with  a  zest  and 
eagerness  which  her  new  aunt  found 
infinitely  flattering.  It  was  surprising 
too  how  strong  and  universal  was  the 
charm  she  exercised,  and  how  versa- 
tile were  the  talents  she  displayed. 
To  the  Squire  she  talked  with  becom- 
ii^g  gravity  and  judgment  of  politics 
and  the  game  laws,  of  last  year's  crops 
and  next  month's  hay ;  to  Sibyl  of  the 
last  Paris  mode  (for  which,  by  the  way, 
the  girl  cared  little  enough),  of  the 
French  king  and  court,  and  of  the 
princesses  who  lead  such  dreary  lives  in 
their  splendid  palace  that  one  of  them 
was  glad  to  run  from  it  to  a  convent. 
And  to  Guy  Sandbeck  she  discoursed 
'^Shakespeare,  taste,  and  the  musical 
glasses,"  accepting  as  a  thing  which 
should  be,  the  footing  of  equality  on , 
which  he,  secretary  and  librarian  as  he 
was,  stood  with  the  Squire's  family. 

Sibyl  saw,  with  ill-pleased  eyes,  the 
progress  which  Cicely,  the  stranger, 
made  in  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
the  secretary — ^progress  which  she,  liv- 
ing for  months  in  the  same  house,  and 
longing  for  the  throwing  down  of  that 
impenetrable  barrier  of  reserve  between 
them,  had  never  yet  dared  even  to  hope 
for. 

It  was  certainly  an  unaccountable 
intimacy — only  that  there  is  a  strong 
and  subtle  sympathy  between  some  na- 
tures— ^which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  young  man  and  the  lady.  Before 
the  first  week  of  the  latter's  stay  had 
passed,  Mme.  Rowley  began  to  think 
so.  It  was  the  more  unaccountable 
because  Guy  Sandbeck  was  naturally 
so  reserved  and  because  on  Cicely's 
part  there  was  no  shade  of  lightness 
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or  forwardness,  none  of  the  deter- 
mined coquetry  of  the  **Lady  Clare  " 
kind,  which  takes  its  victims  from 
every  class,  and  cannot  rest  without  a 
fresh  one.  No;  the  very  dignity  of 
Cicely's  mind  and  the  worldly  nature 
of  her  experience^the  one  fencing  in 
the  other  as  it  were— made  her  present 
conduct  a  hard  riddle  to  read.  And 
he  ?  Well,  that  was  not  so  strange,  in 
one  view.  Cicely  was  fascinating, 
wealthy,  high-bom,  of  a  powerful  fam- 
ily. But  then  again  there  was  a  seem- 
ing nobleness,  a  dignified  self-value 
about  the  young  man,  which  contra- 
dicted such  unworthy  and  dishonor- 
able motives. 

Mme.  Rowley,  sitting  over  her  em- 
broidery at  the  window  of  the  west 
parlor,  and  watching  Cicely  and  the 
secretary  as  they  paced  to  and  fro  on 
the  terrace  beneath,  thought  over  all 
these  things  and  mingled  a  strange 
bitterness  with  her  reflections.  And 
then  she  chid  herself  for  her  unreason, 
one  day  trembling  lest  Sibyl  should 
love  the  secretary,  and  the  next  brings 
ing  herself  into  an  indrgnation  because 
the  secretary  did  not  love  Sibyl. 

But  there  were  other  windows  which 

gave  upon  the  garden-side — that  quaint 

old  garden,  laid  out  in  Mr.  Evelyn's 

time,  after  the  model  of  which  Pope 

wrote : 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother,  - 
And  half  the  platform  Just  reflects  the  other. 

Sibyl  lay  at  full  length  on  the  wide 
window-seat,  under  the  library  case- 
ment, and  missing  all  the  view  beyond 
herself  concealed  by  the  thick  folds  of 
a  curtain,  saw  nothing  but  the  back- 
ward and  forward  pacing  of  the  two 
figures,  deep  in  confidential  talk  on 
the  terrace.  A  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
held  ready  for  instant  concealment, 
should  her  tutor  surprise  her  in  her 
hiding-place,  also  served  as  a  pretext 
should  her  father  or  stepmother  find 
her  there.  Unconscious  of  those  two 
pairs  of  watching  eyes,  it  may  be, 
even  indifferent  to  them,  Guy  and 
Cicely  continued  their  walk,  some- 
times laughing  gayly,  sometimes  talk- 
ing  with    grave    earnestness.      Once 


Sibyl  remarked  how  Guy  drew  a  let- 
ter from  his  pocket  and  read  part  of  it 
to  his  companion,  and  afterward,  as 
they  passed  closer  than  ordinary  to  her 
window,  and  the  secretary's  voice  was 
raised,  she  caught  the  words,  **My 
father  and  mother.^'  His  father  and 
mother  I  To  Cicely  then  he  could 
speak  already  of  that  which  was  near- 
est to  his  heart,  and  to  them,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  long  enough  for 
confidence,  he  never  suffered  the  least 
mention  of  his  home  ties  to  pass  his 
lips. 

Oh,  how  sick  the  girl  grew  with 
jealousy — ^how  tortured  by  those  tear- 
ing, gnawing  pains  1  How  her  hands 
burned  with  fever,  and  her  brow  ached 
with  paining  thought  I  Did  she  not 
hate  that  milk-faced,  sweet-counte- 
nanced Cicely,  with  her  tall,  command- 
ing elegance,  **like  a  primrose  on 
stilts,''  as  she  said  spitefully  to  her- 
self ?  Sibyl,  it  is  certain,  did  not  love 
Cicely. 

Just  then  Lord  Tremenheare  began 
to  be  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Rowley 
Hall.  He  had  called,  as  in  duty  bound, 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  to  inquire 
after  Mme.  Cicely  Marchmount's  health, 
and  if  she  were  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  her  journey.  And  Mme.  Row- 
ley and  Cicely,  having  walked  over  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  dowager  (Si- 
byl excusing  herself  on  the  score 
of  a  headache),  my  lord  had  called 
next  day  to  inquire  after  Mme.  SibyPs 
health.  Then  he  had  brought  his 
mother  to  return  Mme.  Rowley's  visit, 
and  after  that  he  had  wished  to  con- 
sult Squire  Rowley  about  the  felling  of 
some  timber  which  grew  upon  the 
Rowley  fields,  and  somehow,  once  in- 
side the  Hall,  my  Lord  Tremenheare 
was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  it  again,  but 
would  linger,  hat  in  hand,  until  the 
best  of  the  morning  had  gone. 

And  the  Squire,  in  his  pleasant, 
kindly  way,  rallied  Cicely  on  her  new 
conquest,  and  Cicely  rallied  him  back 
again  without  a  blush  of  consciousness 
or  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  And  still  Lord 
Tremenheare  came  day  by  day,  under 
some  pretext,  and  my  li^  came  too, 
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and  was  very  gracious  to  Mme.  Row- 
ley, who  in  former  days  had  not  much 
affected  the  haughty  peeress,  and 
would  recommend  all  sorts  of  drops 
for  SibyPs  headaches,  and  strengthen- 
ing cordials  for  her  weakness ;  and  she 
patronized  Cicely  and  stared  through 
her  glasses  at  Guy. 

And  after  a  time  the  Squire  ceased 
to  rally  Cicely,  and  looked  at  ma- 
dam when  they  spoke  of  Lord  Tremen- 
heare,  and  the  two  smiled  together  as 
if  some  pleasant  thought  lay  between 
them,  and  sometimes  laughed  at  the 
unconscious  SibyL 

And  June  came  in.  This  was  the 
month  of  the  Squire's  birthday,  and, 
Sibyl  seeming  somewhat  recovered, 
Dame  Margaret  must  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion by  a  dance  to  which  all  the 
neighbors  were  bidden.  So  Cicely 
decorated  the  rooms  after  a  fashion 
she  had  seen  in  France,  and  Dame 
Marg^aret  was  full  of  bustling  prepara- 
tion, and  Mistress  Burchett  came  up  to 
whip  the  creams  and  mix  the  syllabubs, 
and  only  Sibyl  lounged  listlessly  upon 
the  library  window-seat.  A  splendid 
holiday  dress  came  from  Nottingham 
for  Mme.  Rowley,  of  amber  satin, 
orer  a  petticoat  of  white  brocaded 
silk,  and  for  Sibyl  one  of  blue  worked 
in  white  flowers  and  trimmed  with 
costly  laces. 

And  there  was  much  whispered  con- 
sultation between  Dame  Margaret  and 
Cicely,  and  in  the  afternoon  Cicely  in- 
raded  her  cousin's  room  and  carried 
her  off,  in  her  white  wrapping-gown, 
to  her  own. 

'*Let  my  woman  dress  your  hair, 
Sibyl,"  she  had  said.  *^She  learned 
the  mode  of  the  French  coiffeur  who  at- 
tended on  the  princesses.  You  must 
look  your  best  to-night,  you  know,  for 
907ne  ane^9  eyes." 

Sibyl  had  at  first  moodily  repulsed 
her,  but  suddenly  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  followed  Cicely  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  gave  her  clustering  locks  into 
Agatha's  experienced  hands. 

When  all  was  done  the  glancing  blue 
robe  fitted,  and  the  pearl  necklace 
clasped    about     her    throat.     Cicely 


brought  Dame  Margaret  to  see  (Sibyl 
would  not  go  to  her),  and  Sibyl,  glanc- 
ing at  the  mirror,  scarcely  knew  herself 
again  in  the  powdered  elegant  city 
belle  it  reflected. 

Lord  Tremenheare  came  first  and 
asked  her  hand  for  the  countiy  dance, 
and  Lady  Tremenheare  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks  and  vowed  she  was  charm- 
ing. Sibyl's  cheeks  were  glowing  then 
with  a  pink  as  deep  and  as  clear  as  her 
roses,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  like  dai- 
monds. 

'^  Is  not  she  beautiful?"  whispered 
Cicely  to  Guy,  as  they  stood  up  to 
dance  together.  And  then  came  much 
whispered  talk,  and  Sibyl,  passing  with 
her  partner  to  her  place,  heard  the  last : 
"Oh,  Guy,  when  will  you  speak  out  f 
It  should  be  soon." 

His  name  !  and  what  did  the  rest 
mean?  Sibyl  understood  it  all,  and 
fired  with  jealous  rage,  she  laughed  and 
talked,  and  flashed  her  brilliant  eyes 
upon  Lord  Tremenheare,  and  ravished 
his  senses  with  her  wit  and  beauty, 
and  chained  him  a  willing  captive  to 
her  side.  And  she  saw  how  often  Guy 
and  Cicely  stood  up  together,  and 
could  have  cried  with  vexation  and 
worked  herself  into  a  fume  because  he 
had  never  been  her  partner.  But  she 
forgot  how  twice  he  had  asked  her 
and  she  had  coldly  and  haughtily 
turned  away,  and  given  her  promised 
hand  to  my  lord. 

**  Cousin  Sibyl,"  whispered  Cicely, 
passing  her  hand  round  the  girl's  neck, 
as  they  parted  for  the  night  at  the 
door  of  the  latter's  chamber— Cicely 
was  always  very  sweetly  loving  to  Si- 
byl— *»Do  not  marry  Lord  Tremen- 
heare." 

*  *  Why  not  ? "  flashed  Sibyl  in  a  rage. 
"He  is  an  honest  gentleman.  Would 
you  grudge  me  even  Am  love  ?  " 

And  while  Cicely,  all  amaze  at  this 
sudden  outbreak,  stood  still  in  the  cor- 
ridor, her  impetuous  cousin  flung 
away  from  her  into  her  own  chamber, 
shutting  the  door  and  drawing  the  bolt 
behind  her. 

The  next  morning  Guy  Sandbeck 
went  to  London  to  buy  books  for  the 
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Squire,  and  to  oettle  some  small  mat- 
ters of  his  own,  he  said;  and  a  day 
later  my  Lord  Tremenheare,  on  his 
bay  mare,  dressed  in  the  yelvet  hunt- 
ing-suit which  became  him  so  well, 
rode,  over  to  Rowley  Hall  and  was 
closeted  with  the  Squire ;  and  then  the 
Squire  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
west  parlor,  where  his  lady  and  Sibyl 
were  alone  (Cicely  had  stepped  out  on 
to  the  terrace),  talking,  with  the  girl's 
face  buried  in  her  stepmother's  lap, 
and  her  curls  all  spread  abroad.  And 
the  Squire,  gently  stooping  down, 
raised  his  daughter*s  head  and  asked, 

'*  Is  this  my  Lady  Tremenheare  ? " 

And  Sibyl,  with  a  sudden,  fierce  ges- 
ture, answered — 

''Yes." 

Then  the  Squire  kissed  her  forehead 
and  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  went 
back  to  the  waiting  lover,  who  was 
restlessly  pacing  the  library  floor  and 
pulling  in  and  out  of  their  places  all 
Guy's  well-arranged  volumes.  And 
Sibyl,  rising  from  her  knees,  pushed 
back  the  heavy  locks  from  her  high, 
white  forehead,  and  leaning  out  of  the 
open  window,  held  her  burning  hands 
and  brow  to  the  cool  air,  and  when 
the  dame  stole  her  arm  about  her  waist 
and  would  have  taken  her  head  upon 
her  bosom,  Sibyl  repulsed  her  almost 
rudely,  muttering — 

**  Don't,  mother,  don't  I  You  are 
stifling  me  I " 

And  then  footsteps  were  heard — the 
Squire's  and  Lord  Tremenheare's — and 
she  drew  herself  in,  and  straightening 
herself  against  the  wall  (how  white 
her  face  and  lips  looked  against  the 
crimson  of  the  curtains),  she  waited 
with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  ''I 
will  bear  it  all— to  the  end."  And 
when  the  lover  entered,  flushed  and 
heaving  with  his  happiness,  and,  ad- 
vancing straight  to  where  she  stood, 
took  both  her  hands,  she  yielded  them 
half  reluctantly  and  suffered  him  to 
raise  them  to  his  lips.  But  when  he 
turned  and  confidently  greeted  Mme. 
Rowley  and  thanked  her  (for  what  ?), 
Sil>ylt  glidii^g  quickly  away,  escaped 
out  of  the  room;   and  in  answer  to 


Lord  Tremenheare's  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  Squire,  with  a  shade  on  his 
brow,  excused  her  thus: 

''She  has  been  a  petted  child,  my 
lord,  and  is  wilful  yet.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  teach  her  better  manners." 

And  later  in  the  day  came  the  dow- 
ager in  great  state,  with  her  coach  and 
four,  and  her  liveried  footmen,  and 
her  stiffest  silk  brocade,  and  she  took 
Sibyl  in  her  arms  and  talked  in  her 
lofty  way — ^for  even  her  affection  was 
proud — of  "my  son  "  and  "my  future 
daughter-in-law's  establishment " ;  and 
Cicely,  from  the  window- seat,  with  her 
book  upraised  to  her  face,  watched 
how  her  cousin  bore  it  all,  and  won- 
dered what  sort  of  happiness  it  was 
that  could  so  blanch  a  woman's  lips 
and  bum  in  such  round,  red  fever- 
spots  upon  her  cheeks. 

And  the  next  week,  when  it  was  all 
done,  Guy  Sandbeck  came  back  from 
London.  Had  he  stayed  away,  that, 
indifferent  as  he  was,  he  might  not  yet 
weigh  in  her  decision  against  her  fa- 
ther's wishes  and  her  better  fortune  ? 
Sibyl  thou^t  so,  and  nerved  by  the 
indignant  thought,  she  met  him  with 
a  proud  calm.  They  were  out  on  the 
terrace,  the  Squire,  his  lady,  and^byl. 
Sibyl  had  been  strangely  restless  all 
day,  and  would  not  be  alone  with  her- 
self or  with  Cicely,  who  die  thought 
had  sought  such  occasions,  and  now 
she  walked  under  shelter  of  her  step- 
mother's wing,  silent  and  pale.  Guy 
came  up  the  steps  dusty  with  travel, 
books  under  his  arm,  and  his  face  a 
shade  paler  than  usual.  Perhaps  the 
long  day's  jolting  in  the  stage  had  fa- 
tigued him.  The  party  on  the  terrace 
met  him  with  cordial  greetings. 

"What  news  from  the  town.  Master 
Sandbeck  ?  Have  the  ministers  come 
to  their  senses  yet,  or  do  they  mean  to 
bring  their  hornets'  nest  from  over  the 
water  about  our  ears  ?  " 

"They  will  not  hear  of  conciliation, 
tiff  and  aflfurs  in  the  colonies  wear  a 
more  threatening  aspect  than  ever. 
People's  minds  are  much  turned  that 
way.  Mme.  Rowley,  your  laces  are  in 
my  valise.  Mme.  Marchmount,  all  your 
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commands  are  faithfally  executed. 
Mme.  Sibyl,  you  faTored  me  with 
none,  but  I  have  made  so  bold  as  to 
charge  myself  with  this  little  book  on 
your  account.     Tis  but  just  out.'' 

Sibyl  took  the  little  volume  with  a 
curtsey,  but  did  not  open  it.  Cicely, 
looking  oyer  her  shoulder,  read  aloud 
the  title:  *^  ^Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,'  Mrs.  Chapone.  Ah, 
this  is  what  my  Lord  Marchmount  told 
me  of,  SibyL  May  I  look  into  it  for  a 
moment  ? " 

But  Sibyl  made  as  if  she  did  not 
hear,  and,  forced  into  something  to 
avoid  surrendering  her  treasure  to  the 
enemy,  opened  the  book  and  turned 
over  its  pages.  Guy  watched  her  fur- 
tively, continuing  his  discourse  the 
while,  but,  in  the  tremor  of  her  mind, 
the  words  swam  before  her  eyes  and 
the  sense  did  not  reach  her. 

Cicely  was  used  to  these  sudden 
deafnesses,  and  even  to  more  demon- 
strative discourtesies.  She  contented 
herself  with  raising  her  eyebrows,  and 
falling  round  to  Guy's  side,  listened  to 
his  account  of  the  king's  sister,  the 
young  Queen  of  Denmark,  about  whose 
release  from  her  confinement  at  Cro- 
nenburg  English  society  was  just  then 
very  busy. 

And  Sibyl,  saying  she  was  weary, 
went  in  and  up  to  her  own  chamber, 
where,  locking  the  door  against  all  in- 
trusion— and  especially  Cicely's — she 
read  her  precious  volume  with  burn- 
ing cheeks  and  gathering  tears,  and 
was  not  very  angry  with  Guy  in  her 
heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ALL  THE  DRAMATIS  TEBBGIXM, 

Hatmakino  in  those  sweet  meadows  t 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  like  that 
time.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  ruthless 
scythe  sweeping  down  the  golden  but- 
tercups, and  the  tall  horse  daisies,  and 
all  the  waving,  gleaming  sea  of  seed- 
ed grasses,  bending  with  a  gentle  mur- 
mur to  the  summer  winds.  And  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  fields  shorn  of  their 


pride,  silent  and  forlorn,  and  the  little 
field-mouse  robbed  of  her  home,  and 
the  skylark  of  her  nest. 

But  somehow  the  world  does  not  go 
with  me,  and  haymaking  is  reckoned  a 
blithe  and  joyous  time ;  and  painters 
have  pictured  it,  and  poets  have  sung 
of  it,  so  I  must  be  content  to  write 
myself  in  a  minority.  There  is  a  good 
deal,  no  doubt,  in  the  open-air  employ- 
ment, in  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  in  the  prosperous  gather- 
ing-in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but — 
I  like  my  buttercups  and  my  daisies  1 
Mistress  Burchett  held  a  feast  in  Dame 
Margaret's  panelled  parlor  of  beloved 
memory — curds  and  whey,  cakes  and 
comfits,  preserved  fruits  and  cream, 
and  new  laid  eggs,  and  fresh,  yellow 
butter,  and  hot  home-made  bread,  and 
for  drinks,  cool  cider  and  new  milk 
from  the  cow,  and  cowslip  wine  and 
tea  in  little  china  cups.  And  the 
guests  were  the  Squire  and  his  lady, 
Sibyl  and  Lord  Tremenheare,  and  Guy 
and  Cicely,  who  had  walked  across  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  to  look  at  the 
haymakers,  and  smell  the  hay,  and  sit 
awhile  to  cool  themselves  in  the  little 
oaken  parlor. 

The  feast  being  ended,  and  Dame 
Margaret  having  lingered  a  little  over 
the  old  possessions,  feeding  the  chick- 
ens, and  patting  the  yard-dog,  and 
plucking  a  sprig  of  sweet-briar  for  the 
Squire's  buttonhole,  the  Hall  party  set 
off  homeward  again.  Sibyl  was  ab- 
sent and  preoccupied.  Lord  Tremen- 
heare too  happy  to  exact  anything 
more  encouraging,  Guy  and  Cicely 
were  unusually  grave  and  silent.  They 
sat  down  upon  the  gathered  hay  to 
rest  awhile,  tempted  by  its  fragrance, 
perhaps,  and  each,  according  to  his  or 
her  mood,  tossed  abroad  the  scented 
heap  or  rested  in  thoughtful  musing. 
Turning  from  the  laughing  banter  of 
her  husband,  Mme.  Rowley  suddenly 
perceived  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
her  companions.  Sibyl,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, with  Lord  Tremenheare  at  her 
feet,  was  lying  back  with  closed  eyes, 
looking  very  weary  of  her  lover's  talk, 
Cicely  playing  absently  with  a  faded 
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flower-stalk,  and  Guy  resting  his  elbow 
on  the  ground,  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes.  Dame  Margaret  had 
not  been  pleased  with  those  two  of  late, 
and  yet  she  had  no  tangible  accusation 
to  bring  against  them;  there  was  a 
vague  feeling  that  they  were  not  be- 
having well,  and  that  Sibyl  was,  some- 
how, injured  by  them.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  perceive  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  with  them  both ;  that 
Cicely  was  not  happy,  and  that  Guy 
was  looking  worn  and  anxious,  and 
she  had  a  woman^s  sympathy  with  the 
trouble,  and  a  woman's  curiosity  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

Sibyl  too  ?  She  glanced  at  her,  and 
thought  that  Lord  Tremenheare  must 
be  very  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
happiness  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an 
indMerent  mistress.  And  her  reflec- 
tions went  on  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
now  ten  days  since  Sibyl  had  accepted 
Lord  Tremenheare's  proposal,  and 
that  the  rousing  to  her  new  prospects, 
on  which  she  and  the  Squire  had  so 
fondly  calculated,  had  not  come  yet. 
'*The  child  is  ill  and  weak  yet,"  she 
tried  to  think.  But  she  shook  her 
head  at  her  own  excuse;  there  was 
something  more  than  this — something 
which  must  be  looked  to. 

'*Come,  Madge,  let  us  go  home. 
The  silence  of  this  moonstruck  com- 
pany has  infected  you.  You  are  all 
as  dumb  as  a  Quaker  assembly."  And, 
passing  her  arm  through  his,  the 
Squire  led  her  toward  the  Hall,  follow- 
ed by  the  rest. 

Passing  Sibyl's  resting-place,  Guy 
saw  lying  there  a  knot  of  ribbon 
which  had  dropped  from  her  dress, 
and.  stooping  quickly,  unseen  by  all 
save  Cicely,  he  hid  it  in  his  sleeve. 
Soon  Sibyl  and  her  lover  dropped  be- 
hind, and  almost  out  of  sight,  and 
Dame  Margaret,  arrived  at  home, 
paused  on  the  terrace  to  await  their 
coming.  Presently  Sibyl  mounted  the 
steps  alone,  and,  passing  all  question- 
ing with  sullen  silence,  went  straight 
to  her  own  chamber.  In  vain  her 
stepmother  sought  her  there  before 
she  slept.    Sibyl  was  weary,  she  said. 


and  wanted  to  rest,  and  would  not 
talk. 

The  next  morning  she  lay  in  bed, 
and  sent  down  her  maid  to  say  that 
her  head  ached,  and  that  she  begged 
no  one  would  disturb  her;  and  after 
breakfast  a  messenger  rode  over  from 
Tremenheare  castle  with  a  letter  to 
the  Squire,  who  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  saddled,  and  rode  out  looking 
stran^ly  troubled.  Coming  back  in 
less  than  an  hour,  he  called  his  wife 
to  him,  and  then  would  go  up  into 
his  daughter's  chamber,  and  he  talked 
there  so  loudly  that  Cicely,  frighten- 
ed, came  out  on  the  stairs  to  listen. 

**  A  Rowley  break  her  word  I "  she 
heard  him  say.  *' Sibyl,  Sibyl,  you 
havo  disgraced  yours<"'f  and  me  ! " 

And  Sibyl,  sitting  up  in  her  bed 
and  meeting  her  father's  anger  with 
palo  defiance,  broke  out : 

**He  is  honest  and  good,  and  I  do 
not  love  him,  and  it  is  better,  a  hun- 
dred times,  to  tell  him  so,  and  let  him 
go  on  his  way,  and  choose  one  who 
can  make  him  happy,  than  to  marry 
him,  and  break  his  heart." 

*' But  — but,"  cried  the  Squire, 
**why  did  you  give  him  your  prom- 
ise?" 

*'I  don't  know,"  answered  the  girl, 
falling  back  on  her  pillows.  And  not 
another  word  would  she  say. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  cloud 
on  the  Squire's  brow  lightened,  or  be- 
fore the  displeasure  of  Dame  Marga- 
ret abated.  Sibyl  had  acted  foolishly 
and  wrongly,  although  her  better 
principle  prevailed  at  last.  It  was 
not  the  Uut  step,  it  was  the  Jint^  for 
which  her  stepmother  blamed  her; 
and,  more  than  this,  she  felt  pained 
and  grieved  at  the  withholding  of  Si- 
byl's confidence  from  herself. 

The  girl  kept  her  chamber,  and 
Cicely  tended  her  there;  and  she  in- 
terceded with  the  Squire  in  her  be- 
half, and  won  over  Dame  Margaret  to 
join  her,  until  at  last  the  Squire  sent  a 
full  and  free  pardon,  and  Sibyl  came 
down  stairs.  But  she  was  really 
weak  and  ill,  and  she  lay  on  the  broad 
window-seat,  ewaUL^^  ^  i^  wrappings 
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and  supported  by  cushions,  and  while 
Dame  Margaret  or  Cicely  sat  by  her 
side,  Guy  Sandbock  read  aloud  to 
them  the  fda3r8  of  Shakespeare. 

But  the  Squire  was  not  to  have  a 
quiet  life  yet.  One  trouble  followed 
another  in  quick  succession.  One 
July  morning  Guy  Sandbeck  sought 
an  interview  with  his  patron,  and  came 
away  pale  and  discomposed ;  and  the 
Squire,  dashing  into  the  presence  of 
the  three  unconscious  ladies,  foamed 
and  fumed  and  said  naughty  words  of 
his  secretary,  and  was  eyen  in  a  great- 
er rage  than  when  Sibyl  had  jilted 
Lord  Tremenheare.  (It  is  an  ugly 
word,  but  I  fear  it  is  the  light  one.) 

**The  wretched  hound—the  low- 
bred cur  I "  vociferated  the  angry 
man.  "How  dared  he  presume  to 
look  so  high  ?  *' 

'*Don%  father— don't,"  sobbed  Si- 
byl, fairly  cowed  at  last. 

And  Cicely  broke  out  in  an  indig- 
nant protest  agunst  her  uncle's  words. 

*  *  Mr.  Sandbeck  is  a  gentleman,  sir, " 
said  she. 

"  Gentleman  or  no  gentleman,  he  is 
not  for  my  daughter,"  shouted  the 
Squire.  And  then  followed  more 
naughty  words,  at  which  Sibyl  scream- 
ed, and  the  Squire,  turning  quickly 
upon  her,  raised  his  hand  with  an  an- 
gry gesture. 

'*Girl  I  girl !  You  have  not  given 
him  cause  for  his  presumption  ?  " 

What  Sibyl  would  have  answered 
we  cannot  tell,  for  the  fright  and  her 
weakness  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  swooned  away.  She  was  car- 
ried to  her  chamber,  and  ere  the  night 
had  passed  she  was  seized  with  fever. 
Physicians  came  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  t^e  fever  raged  higher  than 
ever,  and  poor  little  Sibyl  lay  between 
life  and  death,  murmuring  of  Guy, 
and  imploring  her  father  to  forgive 
them  both  and  to  let  them  be  happy. 

**For,"  she  moaned,  "I  have  suffer- 
ed—oh, so  much  I " 

And  the  Squire,  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side, and  shading  his  tear-stained 
eyes  with  his  hand,  shuddered  as  he 
listened.  And  he  saw,  gaunt  and  ter- 
rible, the  dread  reality  of  Death  set- 


ting his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  all  the 
petty  distinctions,  the  trifling  social 
barriers,  which  the  pride  of  man  sets 
up ;  and  in  the  wondrously  clear  light 
which,  at  such  moments,  shines  upon 
the  soul,  he  saw  life  as  it  really  is — a 
great  and  precious  boon,  too  holy  and 
sacred  to  be  trifled  with,  or  wantonly 
cast  away  in  a  puerile  adherence  to 
the  vain  follies  of  man's  weak  heart. 
But  the  crisis  passed,  and  Sibyl  woke 
from  a  refreshing  sleep  to  life  and 
consciousness. 

<' What  have  I  said?"  was  her  first 
anxious  question.  But  the  prudent 
nurses  put  her  off. 

In  his  anger  the  Squire  had  been  for 
sending  Guy  from  his  house  at  once, 
but  Sibyl's  illness  and  danger  had 
driven  all  such  thoughts  from  his 
mind.  Guy,  too,  could  not  go  while 
her  life  hung  in  the  balance;  and 
afterward  the  Squire  softened  toward 
him,  and  shook  his  hand  and  bade 
him  stay. 

A  long  convalescence  it  was,  and  it 
was  only  the  shadow  of  Sibyl  which 
was  brought  down  one  day,  and  laid 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  west  parlor,  car- 
ried in  the  Squire's  strong  arms,  and 
laid  down  as  tenderly  as  a  woman  lays 
her  sleeping  infant. 

"I  have  come  too  near  losing  her, 
Madge,"  said  he,  "to. risk  so  much 
again.  She  may  just  be  happy  in  her 
own  way." 

But  all  agitation  was  fori>idden  yet. 
Avery  fragile  flower  was  poor  little 
Sibyl,  and  the  Squire's  clemency  re- 
mained unknown.  Gradually  the  first 
faint  dawn  of  health  tinged  her  cheek 
and  lighted  up  her  eye.  By  slow  de- 
grees her  step  regained  its  old  elastic 
firmness,  and  as  all  the  old  vigor  of 
body  came  back,  it  was  seen  that  a 
change  had  passed  over  her.  The  tor- 
menting, wilful  spirit  had  been  fairly 
exorcised,  it  seemed ;  a  pensive  sweet- 
ness, a  gentle  maidenly  reserve, 
amounting  almost  to  a  sensitive  shrink- 
ing, remained  in  its  stead.  Something 
yet  weighed  upon  her  mind — some^ 
thing  which,  in  the  silent  musing* 
hours  she  liked  to  pass  now,  would 
suddenly  fiush  her  cheek  with  painful 
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earnestness,  and  make  her  torn  a 
startled  look  of  shame  npon  her  com- 
panions. 

Once  Dame  Margaret  and  she  had 
strolled  into  the  meadows,  green 
again  with  nature's  determined  power 
of  renovation.  They  sat  down  to  rest 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  all  saye  the  sky- 
lark^s  mounting  song  and  the  deep 
fringe  of  autumn-changing  wood 
which  shut  them  in.  Suddenly  Sibyl 
looked  up  at  her  stepmother,  and 
asked — 

**  Mother,  tell  me  what  did  I  speak 
of  when  my  head  was  gone  in  the 
fever  ?  " 

Her  cheek  was  burning,  and  Dame 
Margaret  paused  irresolute. 

^^You  mu$t  tell  me,  mother,''  said 
the  girl,  in  a  determined  tone.  And 
Dame  Margaret  began  to  perceive  that 
she  must,  and  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  best.  So  she  told  her  how  Guy's 
name  had  been  ever  on  her  tongue. 

Sibyl  turned  away  her  head  and  was 
silent.  Presently,  rising  to  her  feet, 
with  one  of  her  old  abrupt  petulant 
gestures,  she  exclaimed, 

**Let  us  go  home  !  " 

And  home  they  went,  speaking  not 
another  word ;  the  dame  half  frighten- 
ed at  what  she  had  done,  and  Sibyl 
walking  with  quick  impatient  steps,  as 
if  she  wished  to  leave  some  pursuing 
thought  behind  her.  Next  day  Guy 
Sandbeck  found  her  alone  in  the  west 
parlor,  the  others  being  abroad,  very 
opportunely  for  him,  and  he  came  and 
sat  down  beside  her.  He  used  in 
the  old  time  to  be  very  calm  and  cool 
and  lordly,  while  Sibyl  was  high  and 
defiant.  Now  that  Sibyl  was  subdued, 
he  might  have  successfully  asserted 
bis  power  over  her.  But  he  had 
suddenly  dropped  all  his  quiet  as- 
surance, and  he  came  to  her  now, 
nervous,  iUrassured,  almost  trembling. 
She  knew  what  he  came  for,  and  she 
cast  at  him  one  of  those  crimsoned 
ashamed  glances;  then  she  drew  her- 
self up,  and  steadying  herself,  with 
her  hand  tightly  grasping  the  table 
before  her,  she  listened  to  what  he 
had  to  say.    It  was  very  cruel  of  her, 


but  though  the  words  came  forth 
brokenly,  with  painful  hesitation,  she 
would  nojb  help  him  by  one  softening 
glance,  one  encouraging  gesture. 
When  he  had  quite  done  and  she  had 
paused  to  be  sure  he  had  said  all,  then, 
in  a  few  cold,  determined  words,  self- 
possessed,  hard,  unfeeling,  she  reject- 
ed his  love.  One  protest  he  attempted 
—only  one — and  it  was  met  so  rudely 
that  his  pride  came  to  his  aid,  and  bow- 
ing distantly,  he  kft  her  to  herself. 

Poor  Squire  I  After  the  difficult 
sacrifice  of  pride  and  feeling  which  he 
had  made  to  secure,  as  he  thought,  this 
wilful  daughter's  happiness,  to  be  met 
in  this  way  I  He  heard  the  story  when 
he  came  home,  first  from  Guy  and 
then  from  Sibyl,  and  it  really  was  not 
in  human  nature  not  to  be  angry. 
Dame  Margaret  was  angry  too,  and 
even  Cicely  deserted  her  cousin  this 
time,  and  was  more  angry  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  And  the  three  stunned 
Sibyl  with  their  reproaches,  and  she 
grew  white  and  red  by  turns,  and  an- 
swered nothing.  And  the  Squire,  at 
his  wit's  end  with  disappointment 
and  perplexity,  told  her  she  was 
'*  driving  him  mad,"  and  that  she  was 
**a  wilful,  distracting  wench,  bom," 
he  added,  with  savage  emphasis,  *'  to 
be  the  plague  and  torment  of  all  our 
Uves  I " 

Sibyl  had  been  suffering  a  good  deal 
— ^no  one  but  herself  knew  bow  much 
— and  this  last  bitter  speech  was  too 
much.  Out  she  rushed,  past  them 
all,  snatching  her  scarf  and  straw  hat 
from  their  place  in  the  hall — goaded  to 
desperation — across  the  terrace,  down 
the  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  out  of 
sight.  No  one  followed  lier:  no  one 
cared  what  she  did :  everybody  was  too 
angry. 

It  was  just  an  hour  afterward,  when 
the  Squire,  Mme.  Rowley,  and  Cicely 
were  still  talking  together  in  the  west 
parlor,  and  fanning  the  flame  of  their 
wrath  against  poor  Sibyl,  and  Guy,  in 
his  own  chamber,  was  preparing  for 
immediate  departure,  thrusting  books, 
coats,  etc.,  promiscuously  into  his 
valise,  looking  very  pale  and  stem, 
with  his  cravat  thrown  aside  for  air, 
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that  on  a  sudden  a  great  cry,  as  of  one 
in  some  mortal  terror,  came  up  from 
the  garden.  Down  tore  Guy  from  his 
chamber,  out  rushed  the  three  from 
the  west  parlor.  Mistress  Burchett, 
coming  leisurely  up  upon  the  terrace 
from  her  walk  across  the  meadows, 
quickened  her  terrified  footsteps;  my 
lord  and  my  Lady  Tremenheare,  passing 
the  comer  of  the  inclosing  yew-hedge 
in  their  trayelling  chariot,  on  their 
way  back  to  London  (they  had  only 
been  down  a  week),  paused  and  looked 
anxiously  over,  with  their  footmen  and 
outriders,  to  see  what  that  terrible  cry 
meant. 

And  they  all  saw,  tearing  up  over 
the  trim  borders,  trampling  the  care- 
fully kept  flowers  under  her  feet,  mad 
with  terror,  Sibyl's  little  maid,  hold- 
ing her  mistress's  straw  hat,  all  drench- 
ed and  battered,  in  her  hand,  and 
shrieking  wildly, 

**Mme.  Sibyl  is  drowned!  Oh  I 
my  mistress  is  drowned  1 " 

Over  the  garden-plot  again,  a  terror- 
stricken,  heedless  throng,  they  rushed. 
Alas  !  to  the  right,  overhanging  and 
darkening  the  pool,  was  a  clump  of 
willows,  joining  the  thick  wood  we 
have  mentioned,  and  entangled  in  the 
willow  branches,  hung,  Ophelia*- wise, 
Sibyl's  gauze  scarf;  while  away  among 
the  water-lilies  in  the  centre,  peeked 
at  as  some  strange  bird  by  the  wonder- 
ing swans,  floated  a  knot  of  azure  rib- 
bon which  had  bound  her  hair. 

^*Help  I  help  I  "  screamed  the  wo- 
men, and  it  came.  From  the  house, 
the  stable-yard,  the  flelds  beyond, 
trooped  the  help  of  strong  men,  of 
sturdy  peasants.  Lord  Tremenheare, 
leaping  from  his  carriage,  joined  the 
throng,  and  more  slowly,  quite  forget- 
ful of  her  grudge  against  Sibyl,  my 
lady  followed.  They  dragged  the 
water — once,  twice,  thrice.  Nothing, 
save  the  roots  of  the  water-lilies,  and 
gray  mud  of  the  lake's  bed  !  Where 
was  Sibyl  ? 

Deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood; 
down  on  her  face  among  the  first-fall- 
en leaves,  weeping  bitter  tears  of  mor- 
tification, of  shame,  and  of  repentance. 
And  there  Guy  found  her— with  a  sud- 


den remembrance  of  the  favorite  haunt 
into  which  he  had  so  often  watched 
her,  himself  unseen.  And  he  raised 
her  up  and  whispered  a  great  many 
things,  to  which  she  answered  hum- 
bly; and  he  made  her  confess  that  she 
had  thought  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  only  out'  of  compc^on  for  her 
too  evident  love  and  for  her  sickness 
almost  unto  death  I  And  he  made 
her  confess  something  else  too — how 
that  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  had 
loved  him  all  along. 

"But  I  thought "  she  murmured, 

and  stopped. 

"Thought  what?"  he  asked,  with 
tender  authority. 

"That  you  loved  Cicely,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  Cicely  I "  he  broke  out,  with  un- 
feigned amaze.  "What !  my  cousin 
Cicely  ?  " 

And  then  it  came  out — all  Guy's  se- 
cret, so  carefully  kept  until  now:  how 
that  his  mother  was  my  Lord  March- 
mount's  sister,  married  far  away  in  the 
north  of  England  to  a  Northumbrian 
baronet,  whose  large  estates  had 
tempted  a  youthful  bride  to  a  most 
unhappy  and  ill-assorted  union;  and 
how  Guy,  grown  up  in  view  of  this 
matrimonial  discord  and  misery — too 
soon  understood  by  the  thoughtful, 
high-minded  lad — had  early  registered 
a  vow,  confirmed  and  strengthened 
with  the  earnestness  of  his  growing 
years,  that  no  such  mercenary  alliance 
should  stain  his  life  or  wreck  his  hap- 
piness. So  that,  when  his  father, 
sinking  into  age  and  infirmities,  had 
called  upon  his  heir  to  choose  a  bride, 
and  give  him  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
honorable  name  carried  down  to  pos- 
terity, Guy  had  made  the  condition 
of  his  compliance  a  twelve  months' 
absence  from  home  to  seek  and  woo 
his  bride  after  his  own  fashion,  divest- 
ed of  his  wealth  and  the  prestige  of 
his  future  title,  in  the  humble  guise 
which  might  attract  love,  but  could 
never  tempt  ambition.  And  the  fath-  ^ 
er,  looking  back,  with  a  sigh,  on  his 
own  unhappy  experience,  was  fain  to 
consent  to  the  young  man's  romantic 
scheme,  with  the  one  restraining  con- 
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dition — for  whicli,  however,  there  was 
no  need— that  the  name  which  should 
mix  with  that  of  Netherby  ahonld  be 
neither  less  honorable  nor  less  ancient. 

•'Twice,"  concluded  Guy,  **were 
all  my  hopes  and  the  patient  work  of 
months  dashed  to  the  ground — first, 
when  Cicely  came  to  Rowley  Hall.  I 
had  seen  her  in  London  two  years 
back,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  not  ex- 
pect to  blind  her;  so  I  wrote  her  a 
letter  in  which  I  told  her  all  and  be- 
spoke her  sympathy.  She  gare  it, 
and  willing,  cordial  help  too,  as  you 
hare  seen.  But  I  was  nearer  ship- 
wreck still  the  second  time,  when  my 
Lord  Tremenheare  came  with  his  title 
and  his  lands.  And  I  stood  apart 
and  watched  you  with  jealous  eyes,  to 
see  if  you  would  pass  the  tempting  or- 
deaL  Before  that  I  had  thought — 
nay,  do  not  blush,  my  Sibyl— I  had 
sometimes  dared  to  hope  that  the  poor 
tutor  had  found  a  little  faror  in  your 
eyes.  Then,  for  one  bitter  week,  I 
tried  to  drive  you  from  my  mind,  and 
to  believe  that  you  were  unworthy  of 
an  honest  love — that  you  had  given 
yourself  to  vanity  and  ambition.  Toa 
must  confess  that  you  gave  me  cause 
for  all  this  unjust  suspicion." 

"Oh,  Guy  I"  whispered  Sibyl, 
**  'twas  all  your  own  fault  I " 

**Nay,"  returned  he,  smiling; 
"  but  we  were  both  in  a  maze.  Only, 
when  I  came  back  from  London,  sick 
at  heart — ^for  Cicely  had  written  me 
all— determined  to  make  my  excuses 
to  your  father  and  to  bid  you  farewell 
for  ever,  there  was  something  in  your 
look  which  changed  my  mind,  and 
seemed  to  bid  me  stay  on  and  see  the 
play  played  out.  For  I  saw  that  you 
were  not  happy,  and  I  was  sure  that 
you  did  not  love  Lord  Tremenheare. 
But  I  had  forgot.  We  must  go  to 
your  father  and  the  rest;  they  are 
seeking  you  in  great  disquiet.  Let  us 
show  them  that  you  are  safe. 

Think  of  the  joy  of  the  Squire  and 
his  lady  when  Sibyl  was  restored  to 
them,  and  of  their  amasement  when 
they  heard  Guy's  story  t  Maybe  they 
were  not  altogether  pleated  in  one 
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way,  for  however  good  may  be  the  di' 
funtemmty  we  none  of  us  particularly 
relish  the  discovery  that  we  have  been 
cheated.  But  we  may  be  sure  the 
Squire  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  the 
end  of  all  the  difficulties  into  which 
the  guardianship  of  such  an  inexplica- 
ble little  piece  of  womankind  had 
brought  him.  And  it  was  a  joyful 
party  which  gathered  about  the  sup- 
per-table that  evening. 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  these  two 
foolish  young  people,  who,  being 
minded  to  play  with  some  of  Cupid's 
stray  arrows,  pricked  themselves  bad- 
ly with  the  sharpened  pcnnts.  "Gare 
aux  fishes,"  say  we. 

PUMUcriptum, — ^We  remember  to  have 
seen  somewhere  a  letter  from  Lady 
Betty  Rnndle  to  h»  friend  and  gossip, 
Mistress  Ellesmere  of  Ellesmere,  in 
which  is  contained  a  piece  of  news 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  above  history,  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers : 

"  I  was  yesterday  at  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Lord  Tremenheare — a  very 
grand  affair — at  which  the  Queen  her- 
self was  present,  the  bride  being  one 
of  her  maids  of  honor,  Mme.  Cicely 
Marchmount,  daughter  of  the  late  am- 
bassador to  France;  a  very  elegant 
young  woman,  dressed  in  the  very 
prettiest  manner  you  ever  saw — ^in  a 
white  satin  gown,  trimmed  with  real 
French  blonde,  at,  I  am  sure,  nothing 
less  than  a  guinea  a  yard,  put  on  in 
quite  a  new  fashion  round  the  skirt, 
and  fflfetened  here  and  there  with  po- 
sies of  orange-blossom.  You  saw  my 
Lord  Tremenheare  last  season  when  he 
came  up  from  his  country  place,  look- 
ing so  tritU  and  woebegone  that  all  the 
town  pronounced  him  sick  of  an  unre- 
quited affection.  Well,  you  see  that  we 
were  all  wrong ;  for  it  seems  that  Mme. 
Cicely  was  even  then  on  a  visit  to  her 
uncle's  place,  which  is  close  to  the 
Tremenheares'.  So  'tis  more  than  like- 
ly that  the  young  man  was  only  sick- 
ening for  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  such 
a  favorable  crisis." 
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MANY  letten  have  come  to  me 
daring  the  last  few  yean  ask- 
ing what  seems  to  me  a  rery  strange 
question — ^How  to  read  Shakespeare. 
My  answer  would  naturally  be:  the 
way  to  read  Shakespeare  is — to  read 
him.  The  rest  follows  as  matter  of 
coarse.  If  you  read  anywhere,  you 
will  know  a  new  delight;  you  will 
read  more;  you  will  go  on;  in  your 
eager  reading  you  will  consume  the 
book.  Having  read  all^  you  will  read 
•again,  and  now  will  begin  to  ponder, 
and  compare,  and  analyie,  and  seek  to 
fathom ;  and  having  got  thus  far,  you 
will  have  found  an  occupation  wliich 
lights  with  pleasure  the  whole  of  your 
leisure  life.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
.the  natural  way  of  reading  Shake- 
speare«  It  is  the  way  in  which  I  have 
found  that  most  of  the  truest  lovers  of 
.Shakespeare  came  to  know  him,  to  de- 
.lig^t  in  him,  and  finally  to  wait  i^>on 
.him  with  a  kind  of  intellectual  wor- 
•^ship.  It  is  hard  for  such  men  to  ap- 
.prehend  that  there  are  other  mea»  not 
.without  intelligence  and  education, 
-and  who  read,  who  have  not  read 
.  Shakespeare,  or  who  having  read  a  lit- 
tle of  him  do  not  read  more.  But 
f  there  are  such  men ;  and  there  are  still 
many  more  such. women.  On  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
.Shakespeare  is  not  a  woman's  poet. 
He  deals  too  largely  with  life ;  he  han- 
.dlos  the  very  elements  of  human  na- 
ture ;  he  has  a  great  fancy,  but  is  not 
fanciful;  his  imagination  moulds  the 
essential  and  the  central  rather  than 
the  external;  he  is  rarely  sentimental, 
never  except  in  his  youngest  work. 
Women,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  are  not  always  the  most  lovable 
or  the  happiest  of  the  sex,  like  some- 
thing upon  a  lower  plane,  something 
that  appeals  more  directly  to  them,  be- 
.eaase  it  was  written  to  appeal  directly 
to  some  one  else  (for.  in  literature  that 
wbich  is  directed  to  one  point  always 


keeps  its  aim) ;  they  like  the  personal, 
the  external;  that  which  seems  to  be 
showing  them  either  themselves  or  some 
other  real  person.  For  this  reason  the 
sex  as  a  whole  looks  upon  TroUope  as 
the  greatest  novelist  that  ever  lived. 
It  is  chiefly  by  pleasing  women  that  he 
has  made  his  fortune.  Shakespeare's 
humor,  which  is  equalled  by  no  other, 
but  most  nearly  approached  by  Sir 
Welter  Scott's  when  he  is  in  his  hap- 
piest moods,  is  appreciated  by  still 
fewer  women  than  the  number  who 
find  pleasure  in  his  poetry  and  in  his 
dramatic  creativeness.  Thej  receive 
it  in  rather  a  dazed  fashion,  and  dont 
know  exactly  what  it  means.  All 
this,  just  as  they  would  rather  look  at 
a  woman  of  the  first  fashion  in  one  of 
Worth's  dresses  than  at  the  Venus  of 
Melos  or  her  of  Medici. 

Then  there  are  people  who  read 
Shakespeare  as  an  elder  acquaintance 
of  my  boy  years  read  him.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  lend  him  my  Shake- 
speare. Stripling  as  I  was,  I  thougpht 
it  a  strange  thing  for  a  fellow  who 
lived  in  a  big,  handsome  house  to  bor- 
row; but  I  lent  it  of  course.  He 
brought  it  back  the  day  but  one  after- 
ward, with  the  remark  that  he  **  liked 
it  very  much,"  which  I  heard  with 
mingled  amusement  and  amazement. 
Tet  he  was  an  intelligent  young  man, 
did  well  in  life,  and  in  one  depart- 
ment of  esthetics  developed  '^  quite  a 
taste."  Perhaps  if  he  had  had  some 
advice  about  reading  Shakespeare  he 
would  not  have  returned  the  volume 
of  his  entire  works  after  thirty-six 
hours'  possession,  with  just  that  ex- 
pression of  approvaL  Most  of  those 
who  have  asked  this  advice  are,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  very  young,  as  in- 
deed some  of  them  say  they  are,  and  a 
large  proportion  are  plainly  giris  just 
begiiming  to  feel  their  way  in  litera- 
ture, and  they  ask,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  ^^How  shalUI  begin! 
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ftnd  which  plays  shall  I  read  first,  so 
as  to  be  sare  to  like  them  and  their 
aathort"  Bach  ODCertainty,  I  must 
confess,  does  not  promise  any  genuine 
strong  taste  for  Shakespeare.  Boys 
are  of  slower  intellectaal  development 
thai^  girls,  especially  upon  the  poetical 
and  sentimental  side;  but  no  boy  who 
is  a  bom  Shakespeare  lover  needs  to 
ask  such  a  question  as  that  at  sixteen. 
He  has  then  already  stepped  in  too  far 
to  pick  his  way  or  to  turn  back« 

In  beginning  to  read  Shakespeare 
the  first  rule — and  it  is  absolute  and 
without  exception — a  rare  rule  indeed, 
like  him  to  whose  writings  it  is  ap- 
plied— ^is  to  read  him  only.  Throw 
the  commentators  and  the  editors  to 
the  dogs.  Dont  read  any  man*s  notes, 
or  essays,  or  introductions,  biblio- 
graphical, historical,  philosophical,  or 
philologioaL  Don*t  read  mine.  Read 
the  plays  themselves.  Be  absolutely 
unconcerned  what  is  their  origin,  what 
the  date  of  their  production,  or  what 
the  condition  of  their  text.  Don't  at- 
tempt criticism,  either  esthetic  or  ver- 
bal ;  above  all  keep  your  mind  entire- 
ly free  from  the  influence  of  what  this 
or  that  eminent  critic  has  said  about 
them.  Read  it  first  chiefly  for  the 
story;  that  is,  for  the  dramatic  devel- 
opment and  interest  of  the  plot.  If 
you  have  the  capacity  of  appreciating 
Shakespeare,  you  will  find  that  it  takes 
hold  of  you  at  once.  But  don't  hurry 
through  a  play  as  you  would  through 
a  society  novel,  skipping  the  unessen- 
tial, or  what  seems  to  you  to  be  so. 
Don't  skip  anything;  even  the  briefest 
scene  or  the  most  trivial  speech  of  the 
most  unimportant  personage.  Shake- 
speare fiung  abroad  his  wealth ;  for  his 
hand  was  full.  The  lips  of  his  very 
peasants  and  beggars  drop  jewels,  like 
those  of  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale.  But 
until  you  have  mastered  the  story,  and 
have  a  clear  and  strong  apprehension 
of  the  dramatic  relations  of  the  per- 
sonages, do  not  stop  any  longer  than 
you  must  to  admire  even  the  matchless 
beauty  of  his  utterance.  There  is  time 
enough  *f or  that.  That  is  a  pleasure 
that  will  lost  your  whole  life,   and 


grow  greater  as  you  grow  older.  Look 
at  the  men  and  women  that  he  sets  be- 
fore you,  and  see  the  way  of  their 
moral  and  mental  growth,  and  the 
way  that  they  work  upon  each  other, 
and  what  comes  in  the  end  of  what 
they  are  and  what  they  do.  After  you 
have  read  all  the  plays  in  this  way, 
with  a  few  exceptions  which  I  shall 
point  out,  you  may  then  begin  to  study 
Shakespeare  as  a  poet,  and  with  the 
help  of  critics  to  observe  his  use  of 
language — ^that  which  is  peculiar  to 
him  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  his 
time ;  to  inquire  into  the  allusions  that 
he  makes  to  subjects  which  are  new  to 
you  because  they  are  old;  to  examine 
the  construction  of  his  plays,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  developed 
from  the  tales,  tiie  chronicles,  and  the 
older  plays  upon  which  they  are  found- 
ed. In  a  word,  you  may  then  enter 
upon  the  critical  study  of  Shakespeare, 
for  which  of  course  a  critical  edition 
is  necessary.  But  first,  and  above  all, 
begin  by  reading  him,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  in  an  humble  and  receptive 
spirit.  When  you  meet  with  any- 
thing, either  in  language  or  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  personages,  that  you  do  not 
understand,  or  which  seems  unnatural 
or  out  of  keeping,  assume,  for  the 
nonce  at  least,  that  Shakespeare,  or 
even  his  editors,  may  be  right  and  you 
wrong;  do  not  waste  much  time  iu 
beating  your  head  against  the  diflicul- 
ty,  but  leave  it  as  a  subject  for  future 
consideration,  and  go  on  with  the  play. 
The  plays  which  you  would  do  well 
to  pass  over  in  your  first  reading  are, 
* '  Titus  Andronicus, "  *  *  Pericles, " 
"King  Henry  VL,**  and  periiaps 
"Love's  Labor's  Lost.**  The  reasons 
for  the  omission  of  these  plays  from 
your  acquaintance-making  with  Shake- 
speare are:  that  "HTitus  Andronicus" 
is  a  horrible,  coarse,  and  rudely  con- 
structed tragedy,  filled  with  bombastic 
language  and  bloody  deeds-Hi  play 
with  which  ffliakespeare  had  very  lit- 
tle to  do,  it  being  chiefiy  the  work  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  probably 
Robert  Greene,  two  playwrights  con- 
temporary  with    Shakespeare^Twith 
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whom  he  worked  more  or  less  in  the 
beginning  of  his  theatrical  life;  that 
*' Pericles,"  although  it  is  rich,  partic- 
ularly in  the  later  acts,  in  work  of 
Shakespeare's  best  period,  was  not 
planned  by  him,  and  was  written  by 
him  only  in  part,  and  cannot  be  read 
as  an  example  of  his  dramatic  charac- 
terization, or  with  mach  pleasure  by  a 
novice  in  Shakespeare  reading,  be- 
cause of  its  yery  unskilful  construction 
and  repulsive,  puerile  story;  that 
**King  Henry  VI."  is  open  to  excep- 
tions of  the  same  Idnd  as  to  author- 
ship, the  particulars  of  which  need 
not  be  given  here;  and  that  ^* Love's 
Labor's  Lost,"  althou^  it  is  Shake- 
speare's beyond  question,  and  his  prob- 
ably without  the  interpolaticm  of  a  sin- 
gle line  by  another  playwright,  lacks 
dramatic  interest,  is  very  artificial  (as 
opposed  to  natural)  in  its  construction 
and  its  dialogue,  and  is  full  of  cold 
conceits  and  of  personages  more  like 
dramatic  puppets  than  those  which 
appear  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  works.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  it  is  his  first  play;  an  almost 
boyish  production.  And  yet  his  wor- 
thy reader  will  find  in  it  not  only  sig^s 
and  tokens  of  the  coming  miracle  of 
men,  but  actual  touches  of  fancy,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  humor,  which  could 
have  come  from  no  other  hand.  Its 
chief  lack,  regarded  even  as  a  youth- 
ful work,  is,  considering  who  wrote  it, 
imagination.  Of  knowledge  of  human 
nature  it  displays  a  remarkable  store 
in  one  so  young  as  its  author  was. 
The  reading  of  it  ought  not  to  check 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  Shakespeare 
lover  at  any  period  of  his  pupilage. 

At  what  time  of  life  this  reading  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  begun  with  profit 
and  with  pleasure,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
One  thing  is  sure :  it  is  never  too  late 
to  begin,  and  however  late,  always  be- 
gin  in  just  this  way.  The  young  read- 
er may  begin  Shakespeare  reading  at 
the  first  temptation  to  do  so.  A  one- 
volume  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
is  a  good  book  to  leave  in  the  way  of 
young  people.  It  may  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  good;  itcan  do  no  one  of  them 


any  harm.  There  is  no  art  or  mystery 
in  reading  Shakespeare.  It  should 
not  be  thrust  upon  any  one,  but  be  left 
to  come  by  nature;  for  if  it  come  not 
in  that  way,  look  for  it  in  no  other.  I 
have  said  that  most  boys  who  are 
Shakespeare  lovers  have  the  love 
strongly  upon  them  before  they  are 
sixteen.  Such  I  know  was  my  own 
case.  I  was  not  fifteen  when,  to  my 
father  asking,  as  he  saw  my  delight  in 
my  hand,  which  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
I  liked  best,  I  answered,  * '  King  Lear  " ; 
surprising  him,  as  I  found,  for  he  had 
supposed  that  I  would  say  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  But  I  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  Bible,  which  I  had  read  until 
even  at  this  day  I  know  it  better  than 
I  know  any  other  book,  and  this  with 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  the 
Waverley  novels,  both  of  which  I  read 
over  and  over  again,  had  made  poor 
books  distasteful  to  me,  and  awakened 
in  me  a  greed  for  the  good,  for  which 
good  fortune  of  my  boyhood  I  cannot 
be  too  gratefuL  Let  therefore  no 
young  person  shrink  from  beginning 
an  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  on 
the  ground  of  youth,  or  through  fear 
of  not  understanding  him.  True,  all 
young  people  will  find  much  in  his 
pages  that  they  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend, and  some  things  that  they  may 
not  quite  apprehend ;  but  so  will  old 
people ;  there  is  always  some  new  reve- 
lation to  be  received  from  Shakespeare. 
So  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  old  peo- 
ple who  had  loved  and  read  him  from 
youth  to  age ;  and  so  I  have  found  my- 
self as  years  have  gone  by. 

As  to  the  play  with  which  it  is  best 
for  a  young  reader  of  ^akespeare  to 
begin,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  first  play  in  most  editions,  "The 
Tempest,"  is  as  good  as  any,  al- 
though it  is  among  the  last  produc- 
tions of  his  latest  years  as  a  dramatic 
author.  Its  charming  stoiy,  its  strik- 
ing and  clear  characterization,  its  sim- 
ple construction,  and  its  exquisite  al- 
though not  involved  or  too  finely 
wrought  poetry,  make  it  a  creation 
that  no  one  capable  of  pleasure  from 
literary  art  can  fail  to  drink  in  with 
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delight.  If  not  this,  ''Am  Ton  Like 
It"  might  first  be  taken  np;  then 
^'The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
'*Mach  Ado  about  Nothing."  To 
these  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  might  well 
succeed,  after  which  a  return  to  the 
comedies  would  be  advisable,  among 
which  the  reader  could  not  now  well 
go  astray,  except  that  I  should  recom- 
mend that  ''Airs  Well  tliat  Ends 
WeU,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  and 
"  Measure  for  Measure  "  should  be  left 
until  the  last,  and  indeed  until  the 
reader  shall  have  made  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tragedies,  and  read 
at  least  two  of  the  histories — ^the  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  "King  Henry 
IV. "  To  these  it  would  be  well  to  pass 
from  **  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
because  of  Falstaff,  whose  humor  ap- 
pears in  its  lowest  (yet  high)  form 
in  "The  Merry  Wives,"  and  in  its 
hichest  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  Henry 
IV. '  The  reader  cannot  now  well  go 
astray;  but  I  should  advise  that  the 
Boman  and  Grecian  plays  should  be 
left  until  the  last,  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida "  being  read  last  of  all,  not  be- 
cause of  any  superiority,  although  it 
is  one  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  works, 
but  because  of  a  peculiarity  which  I 
shall  speak  of  further  on. 

The  plays  (with  the  exceptions 
named)  having  been  read  in  this  way 
once  (but  two  or  three  times  would  be 
better),  the  Shakespeare  lover  will 
wish  to  know  them  more  intimately, 
to  study  their  language,  to  understand 
their  construction,  to  fathom  their 
thought  and  their  feeling.  But  before 
doing  this  he  should  read  the  poems, 
remembering  that  "Venus  and  Ado- 
nis "  is  a  very  youthful  production,  and 
not  in  Shakespeare's  manner,  but  in 
the  manner  of  the  time,  and  that  "Lu- 
crece,"  although  freer  in  style,  is  open 
to  the  same  criticism.  One  reading 
will  suffice  for  these.  The  Sonnets  are 
of  an  altogether  different  cast.  What- 
ever was  their  occasion,  they  came 
from  Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts. 
Whoever  can  read  them  once,  and  not 
read  them  again  and  again,  borne  on 
and  up  by  their  strong  flow  of  feeling. 


lost  in  the  fasdnating  mystery  of  their 
allusions,  has  not  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  him,  and  may  as  well  attempt 
to  see  no  further  into  Shakespeare  than 
a  very  little  way  below  the  surface. 
This  done,  in  the  more  thoughtful  re- 
reading of  the  plays  it  will  be  well  to 
take  a  course  ^^ich  follows  the  devel- 
opment of  Shakespeare's  mind,  read- 
ing his  plays  in  the  order  of  their  pro- 
duction, so  far  at  least  as  that  has 
been  discovered  with  reasonable  prob- 
ability. For  we  know  so  little  about 
Shakespeare  that  even  the  order  in 
which  he  wrote  his  plays  must  be  de- 
termined by  inference  from  internal 
and  (very  little)  external  evidence.  It 
is  as  a  guide  to  such  a  course  that  the 
following  remarks  upon  the  plays  are 
offered. 

The  reader  who,  having  mastered 
and  enjoyed  the  whole  of  the  plays, 
although  only  in  outline  as  it  were, 
returns  to  "Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  or 
then  takes  it  up  for  the  first  time,  will 
see  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
in  all  literature  of  the  difference  that 
exists  between  mature  and  immature 
genius  even  of  the  highest  order.  The 
whole  play  is  stiff  and  raw  (remember 
that  we  are  standing  upon  the  Shake- 
spearian plane);  its  personages  show 
germs  of  character  or  imperfect  out- 
lines, rather  than  character;  they  are 
book-made,  and,  like  most  very  youth- 
ful work,  show  reminiscence  with  lit- 
tle of  that  modification  and  enrich- 
ment by  which  greatly  gifted  minds, 
imparting  their  gifts,  render  remi- 
niscences their  own.*  The  play  is  con- 
structed upon  a  fantastic  conceit,  and 
indeed,  with  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  " 
and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
belongs  to  the  region  of  pure  fantasy. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  three  plays 
are  almost  like  glorified  fairy  pieces  or 
masks ;  the  "  Errors  "  being  like  a  glo- 
rified burlesque.  He  doubtless  formed 
it  in  a  measure  upon  the  model  of  the 
court  comedies  of  his  elder  contempo* 
rary  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  "£u- 

« In  the  lBtrodnctl(m  md  Notas  to  this  plsj  in 
jBj  edition,  18S7,  this  ylew  and  what  foUows  tie 
move  pertSctiaily  aet  fofftt.    ^  ^ 
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phues,'*  a  very  deyer  book,  little  read, 
less  understood,  and  therefore  much 
misrepresented.  But  fantastic  and 
jejune  as  the  play  is,  obserre  in  the 
drawing  of  Borowne  and  Rosaline, 
stiff  and  formal  although  it  is,  like  one 
of  Raphael's  early  Pemgine  Madonnas, 
tokens  of  the  hand  which  afterward 
drew  Benedick  and  Beatrice  with  sach 
freedom  and  sach  strength.  Note  the 
worldly  wisdom  which  i^pears  in  this 
work  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four;  of  which  I  can  take 
ro«m  io  cite  only  three  so  well 
known  because  surprisingly  sagacious 
lines: 

A  Jest's  prosperity  Ues  In  tbe  etr 

Of  him  that  hears  It,  nerer  in  the  tongne 

Of  him  that  makes  it 

But  remark  chiefly  the  wisdom  with 
which  Rosaline  disciplines  Berowne, 
almost  '^  chastishig  him  with  the  valor 
of  her  tongue."  She  preaches  at  him 
too  much,  it  is  true;  but  none  the 
less  it  is  great  sermonizing  to  come 
from  a  young  actor's  pen.  This  play, 
Shakespeare's  first,  has  the  remark- 
able distinction  of  being  the  only  one 
which  contains  a  passage  in  praise 
of  woman — a  theme  upon  which  other 
poets  have  been  so  copious.  Shake- 
speare's women  are  far  beyond  the 
creative  power  of  other  poets  and  dra- 
matists; but  only  in  this  play  does  he 
speak  in  praise  of  the  sex,  and  that  with 
no  very  exalted  feeling,  so  that  it  does 
not  amount  to  pi^dse  of  women  in  the 
abstract.  This  neglect  to  pay  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  sex,  and  the  fact  that 
passages  of  an  opposite  bearing  may  be 
found  in  Shakespeare's  works,  cannot 
be  without  significance ;  and  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  ill  fortune  in  his  wife  and 
afterward  in  his  mistress — that  beauti- 
ful dark  woman  whose  infidelity  to 
him  with  his  best  friend  he  reproaches 
so  bitterly  in  the  Sonnets.  For  that 
the  more  important  of  those  Sonnets 
were  not  written  as  an  expression  of 
personal  feeling  is  to  me  improbable 
to  the  verge  of  incredibility. 

The  next  play  of  this  little  group, 
**  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  is  a  mere 
interweaving   of   faraical   contreUn^ 


which  come  of  the  likeness  of  two 
twin  masters  and  two  twin  servants 
who  have  been  separated  since  child- 
hood. It  is  an  imitation  of  Plautus's 
^*  Menschmi,"  which  Shakespeare  took 
as  a  mere  playwright,  and  worked  it 
over  into  something  that  would  please 
his  audience  and  bring  money  to  his 
theatre,  which,  it  should  be  constantly 
remembered,  was  his  only  purpose  in 
writing  his  plays.  They  became  what 
they  are  simply  because  he  was  bom 
with  the  gift  of  writing  them.  If  he 
wrote  at  all,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to 
write  as  he  did  as  to  write  in  any  other 
way.  It  was  thus  that  he  saw  man, 
and  men,  and  nature;  it  was  thus  that 
he  thought  of  them ;  and  thus  seeing 
and  thus  thinking,  fortune,  happily  for 
the  world  and  for  him,  decreed  that 
he  should  become  an  actor,  a  theatri- 
cal proprietor,  and  a  writer  of  plays. 
That  is  the  whole  story.  In  this 
^* Errors"  the  thought  is  of  lighter 
weight  than  in  any  other  of  his  un- 
doubted works,  lighter  even  than  in 
*  *•  Love's  Labor's  Lost "  or  *  *  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  Naturally  it  is 
so  from  the  character  of  the  plot, 
which  is  not  only,  like  those  of  the  two 
others,  impossible  in  reality,  although 
supposable,  but  merely  farcical  rather 
than  fanciful.  It  19  a  burlesque  of  the 
supposable  impossible.  Yet  observe 
how,  notwithstanding  this,  in  the  seri- 
ous passages  which  merely  serve  as  a 
stable  framework  for  the  fantastic 
fun,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
crops  out  as  it  had  done  in  no  other 
play  written  before  by  a  modem  dra- 
matist. Here  is  Shakespeare's  first 
exhibition  of  jealousy,  and  it  is  the 
woman  who  is  jealous.  And  indeed 
women  only  are  traly  jealous.  To  this 
rule  for  men  the  exceptions  are  very 
rare;  sexual  jealousy  being  essentially 
a  feminine  passion.  This  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  cases  of 
Othello,  Claudio,  and  Leontes.  Adri- 
ana,  being  jealous  of  her  husband — 
that  is,  suspicious  that  she  has  not  his 
love,  that  he  slights  her  person — and 
unhappy  thereby,  breaks  out  thus 
against  him  to  her  sister; 
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I  cauiot  mor  I  will  not  hold  me  ttflL 

Uy  toogiM,  though  not  mj  heart,  ihaU  hare  hie 

wUl. 
He  Ib  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  aeie, 
111-ftMsed,  ivone-bodied,  ahapeleee  ereiTwhare ; 
yieions,  ungentle,  f  ooliah,  blont,  anUnd, 
Sdgmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

To  which  the  Bister  thus  unanswer- 
ably replies: 

Who  wooldbe  Jealooa  then  of  such  aone  f 
Ho  evil  lost  is  wail'd  wlien  it  is  gone. 

Then  comes  the  fine  feminine  touch : 

Ahl  bat  I  hold  him  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet  would  herein  others*  ejes  were  worse. 

Far  fkt>m  her  nest  the  lapwmg  cries  away : 
My  heart  pmyi  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 


Woman  Ib  very  concretely  faithless 
in  this  matter,  and  will  slander,  some- 
times to  her  riral,  the  yery  man  she 
dotes  npon,  in  hopes  that  thereby  she 
may  keep  him  to  herself.  The  passage 
jbst  quoted  is  very  mde  woric  for 
Shakespeare.  It  lacks  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  subtleness  of  suggestion  with 
which  he  in  his  later  plays  deploys  any 
passion,  particularly  on  the  part  of  a 
woman.  But  nerertheless,  as  a  whole 
this  is  a  reyelation  of  natural  feeling 
in  speech  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  written  before  by  a  dramatist  in 
any  modem  language.  And  after- 
ward the  abbess  of  a  conyent  in  which 
Antipholus  takes  sanctuary,  he  being 
supposed  to  be  mad,  talks  with  Adri- 
ana  about  her  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band ;  tells  her  that  she  did  not  repre- 
hend him  enough  for  hii  wanderings, 
or  at  least  not  roughly  enough,  or  only 
in  priyate,  and  again,  not  enough;  by 
which  she  craftily  leads  Adriana  to 
this  strong  plea  of  self-justification: 

It  was  thecopyof  our  coDfeNDoa. 
In  bed  he  alept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board  he  fed  not  for  my  nrgingit ; 
Alone  it  was  the  snbject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company  I  often  ^aneM  at  It ; 
StiU  I  did  teU  him  he  was  Tile  and  bad. 

Whereupon  the  Abbess,  haying  ingeni- 
ously got  at  the  truth  and  gained  her 
point,  thus  promptly  replies: 

And  thermion eamiU  that  thsmanwoi mad. 

Hm  venom  clamors  of  a  jealoaa  woman 

Poiaoii  move  deadly  than  a  mad  dog^s  tooth,  etc. 

Kothing  Uke  this  had  been  written  in 
a  modem  play,  and  we  might  ahnost 
safely  say  in  modem  literature.    And 


Shakespeare  when  he  wrote  this  was 
only  about  twenty -dz  years  old.  Trae, 
he  married  when  he  was  but  eighteen 
a  woman  eight  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  liyed  with  her  some  three  or 
four  years  before  he  escaped  to  London, 
where  he  liyed,  not  with  her,  until  he 
was  about  forty-eight. 

^^  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  al- 
though in  the  same  category  with  the 
two  plays  already  remarked  upon, 
shows  a  great  adyance  upon  them,  and 
in  my  opinion  was  written,  or  at  least 
completed,  some  three  or  four  years 
later  than  either.  Because  it  belongs  to 
the  same  fanciful  or  fantastical  school 
in  its  construction,  some  critics  haye 
inferred  that  the  three  were  written 
in  close  succession.  This,  howeyer, 
seems  too  strait  a  limitation  of  mental 
action  on  the  part  of  a  playwright,  if 
not  of  a  poet.  Must  we  assume  that 
Shakespeare  adhered  to  one  method  so 
strictly,  and  exchanged  his  style  so 
suddenly  and  so  absolutety  that  there 
was  a  yiolent  and  yisible  rupture,  and 
that  he  wrote  nothing  in  his  fanciful 
style  after  a  certain  year,  and  nothing 
in  another  school  before  it  t  Is  it  not 
rather  according  to  the  common  course 
of  intellectual  deyelopment  that  such 
changes  should  be  somewhat  gradual  ? 
Certainly  great  painters  and  poets, 
great  masters  of  all  arts,  haye  not  un- 
frequently  reyerted,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree  at  least,  to  a  former  manner  bo- 
fore  they  abandoned  it  entirely.  This 
course  of  eyents  is  intellectual  growth ; 
the  former  would  be  intellectual  trans- 
mutation. ''A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  may  haye  been  one  of  its  au- 
thor's earliest  dramatic  conceptions, 
but  in  its  execution  it  shows,  both  in 
thought  and  in  stracture,  and  no  less 
in  poetical  form,  a  marked  mental  de- 
yelopment in  the  author  of  ^^Loye's 
Labor's  Lost "  and  the  ''  Errors." 

The  '*  Dream  "  seems  to  be  in  sub- 
stance and  in  structure  entirely  Shake- 
speare's. No  prototype  of  it  is  known 
either  in  drama  or  in  stoiy.  And  it  is 
in  these  respects  of  yeiy  much  higher 
quality  tha^  either  of  the  otiien. 
like  them,  indeed,  it  is  fantastical  aad 
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impossible ;  bat  unlike  ihenif  it  has  a 
real  human  interest,  while  its  satire  is 
that  of  a  man  who  has  had  opportunities 
of  studying  his  fellow  men  widely  as 
well  as  closely,  and  its  poetry  is  very 
far  beyond  theirs  in  beauty  both  of 
form  uid  of  spirit.  For  the  first  time 
we  haye  here  a  personage  whose  char- 
acter has  made  him  an  accepted  type. 
The  conceited,  pretentious  man  of 
some  ability,  who  is  yet  an  ass,  has  in 
l^ick  Bottom  his  earliest  and  also  his 
most  admirable  repreaentatiye  in  lit- 
erature. On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
in  this  comedy  the  first  manifestation 
of  its  author's  exquisite  fancy,  and  of 
his  ability  to  clothe  his  fancies  in 
phrases  of  delicious  beauty,  the  sweet- 
ness of  which  never  palls  upon  ear  or 
mind*  The  enchanting  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  perhaps  the  finest 
example  in  poetry  of  fancy  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  extravagance,  and  yet 
kept  within  the  limits  of  good  taste. 
But  although  the  most  admirable  pas- 
sage of  its  kind  in  the  comedy,  it  is 
only  one  of  many  of  that  kind.  Two 
or  three  lines  of  it  are  very  familiar; 
but  its  highest  beauty  is  in  the  sustain- 
•ed  grace  and  elevation  of  the  whole ; 
and  for  that  reason,  and  for  another 
important  one,  I  quote  the  whole: 

OUron,-^  Thoa  lememberast, 

Since  lint  I  eat  npon  a  piroaiontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  hack 
Uttering  anch  dnloet  and  harmonioos  hreath 
That  the  mde  eea  grew  dvil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  fkom  tiieir  spheres 
lb  hear  the  sea-maid*s  music  f 

Pttdt.—  I  remember. 

Ob€r(m.—ThMi  rerj  time  I  saw,  bnt  thoa  conldst 
not. 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Oqrfd  all  arm'd.   A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love  shaft  smartly  ftom  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thoosand  hearts. 
Bat  I  might  see  yoang  Capid*s  fiery  shaft 
Qpench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wateiy 


And  the  imperial  rotarees  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  f ancy-ftee. 

The  last  line  is  the  most  beautiful 
example  in  all  literature  of  the  beauty 
of  alliteration — a  trait  of  style  which 
may  become,  and  generally  does  be- 
eome,  pestilent.  But  turning  for  the 
moment  from  this  passage,  the  beau- 


ty of  which  is  of  a  kind  that  appears 
in  a  marked  degree  in  no  earlier  play 
of  Shakeq»eare'8,  and  indicates  a  rapid 
development  of  high  poetic  faculty,  I 
direct  the  reader^s  attention  to  anoth- 
er manifestation  of  mental  growth — 
that  poetical  sententiousness  which  is 
so  peculiar  a  trait  of  Shakespeare; 
that  faculty  of  welding  together  truth, 
wisdom,  and  fancy  in  such  a  closely 
wrought  unity  that  they  are  essential- 
ly one,  and  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  passage 
upon  imagination,  with  its  fine  distinct 
tion  between  apprehenrion  and  com- 
prehension, and  its  description  of  the 
poet's  method  and  function.  This  is 
a  long  step  in  advuice  of  anything  of 
its  kind  that  Shakespeare  has  attained 
before.  And  thus  the  whole  play,  al- 
though as  a  whole  it  bears  the  marks 
of  youth — the  youth  of  Shakespeare — 
and  although  it  belongs  to  the  class 
in  which  fancy  predominates,  and  the 
fantastic-impossible  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  action,  and  the  depths  of  man's 
nature  are  left  unsounded,  rises  into 
the  upper,  although  not  the  topmost, 
heaven  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  is  the 
first  of  the  works  of  its  author  which 
lift  him  into  a  place  which  others  only 
approach. 

The  observant  reader  of  these  three 
comedies  (whom  I  suppose  to  have 
made  himself  generally  acquainted 
vrith  the  whole  of  the  plays)  will  be 
struck  by  the  form  of  their  poetry. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  rhyming 
verse.  This  is  an  outward  and  viaible 
sign  of  Shakespeare's  youthful  work; 
a  sign  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  tone  of  feeling  and  his  cast  of 
thought,  enables  us  to  classify  his 
plays  according  to  their  periods  of 
production.  For  as  his  mind  matured, 
his  taste  purified  itself,  and  his  hand 
acquired  dramatic  power  and  freedom, 
he  cast  off  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  so  that 
even  in  the  plajrs  of  his  second  or  mid- 
dle period  it  rarely  clogs  the  dramatic 
utterance  of  hii  personages.  But 
there  is  another  external  indication  of 
poetical  progress,  even  in  these  three 
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early  plays.  The  blank  Terse  changes 
in  character.  Read  the  passage  quot- 
ed above  from  *^  A  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream"  with  careful  attention  to  its 
structure,  and  mark  its  easy  flow.  See 
bow  the  pauses  are  varied,  how  the 
course  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
rhythm  is  carried  on  beyond  the  end 
of  a  line  to  find  a  pause  or  a  half  paase 
m  the  body  of  t&e  next  line.  See  how 
the  answer  of  Puck  completes  a  verse 
left  incomplete  by  Oberon.  There  is 
no  blank  verse  of  corresponding  vari- 
ety and  beauty  in  '*Love*s  Labor's 
Lost"  or  in  the  ** Errors."  In  them 
the  pauses  and  the  ends  of  the  verses 
almost  always  coincide;  and  the 
rhythm  is  comparatively  formal  and 
constrained.  This  difference,  as  I 
have  abready  remarked,  is  another 
tvait  of  6haketpeare*s  poetical  growth. 
The  change  in  the  rhythm  of  his 
blank  verse  is  one  of  the  guides  to  the 
period  of  the  production  of  his  several 
plays;  one  which  we  cannot  trust  ab- 
solutely, and  which  indeed  has  itself 
to  be  studied  and  determined  in  con- 
nection with  facts  which  establish  or 
at  least  limit  the  dates  of  production, 
but  which,  when  once  we  have  thus 
got  upon  its  trail,  rarely  fails  to  lead 
us  aright. 

About  the  same  time  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  these  three  plays  he  en- 
tered upon  another  dramatic  field — 
that  of  the  comedy  of  society — and 
produced  '*The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  which  should  be  taken  up 
next  by  the  reader  who  wishes  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  his  dramatic  and  po- 
etic development.  Whether  it  was 
written  before  or  after  the  time  when 
'*  A  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream  "  was 
completed  and  produced,  we  cannot,  I 
think,  be  sure.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  latter,  a$  im  haoe 
i£,  contains  later  work  than  appears 
in  **The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
which*  although  of  a  higher  sort,  is 


much  inferior  in  point  of  art  to  the 
former.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays;  but  yet  it  is  a 
better  comedy  in  every  respect  than 
had  been  written  before.  It  has  some 
charming  passages  and  some  fine 
touches  of  pure  Shakespearian  humor. 
But  it  lacks  thoughtf ulness  (for  him) ; 
it  is  unfinished,  feeble  in  characteriza- 
tion, and  improbable  and  almost  offen- 
sive in  some  of  its  incidents.  The 
lovers,  except  sweet  Julia,  do  not  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  or  to 
be  touched  with  the  fine  fire  of  that 
passion  as  it  is  generally  exhibited  by 
Shakespeare.  It  shows  that  fittiake- 
speare  had  not  freed  himself  from  the 
influence  of  the  prose  romancers  of  his 
early  day,  in  whose  tedious  and  un- 
natural tales  such  incidents  as  Silvia's 
giving  the  rejected  Proteus  her  pic- 
ture, Valentine's  giving  up  Silvia  to 
Proteus,  and  Proteus  offering  violence 
to  Sylvia,  are  not  uncommon.  It  has 
rhymed  dialogue;  and  its  best  blank 
verse  is  much  inferior  to  the  best  blank 
verse  of  '*A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Still  it  is  the  first  comedy  of 
society  in  our  literature  which  is  at  all 
tolerable  as  a  representation  of  the 
daily  intercourse  of  real  human  beings. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  no  depart- 
ment of  the  drama,  comedy,  history, 
tragedy,  is  there  extant  any  play  earlier 
than  ^akespeare  which  is  even  ac- 
ceptable as  a  whole  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic value.  And  this  not  because 
we  are  so  dazaled  by  the  splendor  of 
his  genius  that  we  are  blinded  to  the 
lesser  lights  that  rose  upon  the  worid 
before  him,  but  because  they  failed 
entirely  to  do  what  he  did  supremely. 
He  was  really  first  as  well  as  greatest. 
From  these  comedies  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  turn  to  the  earliest 
historical  plays,  which  were  produced 
about  the  same  time  with  them,  or 
soon  after,  and  which  will  next  en- 
gage our  attention. 

RiCKABD  GbAITT  WhZTB. 
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THE  epitome  of  civilization  is  the 
town.  Man  made  it;  man  in- 
habits it.  There  are  but  three  ways  to 
live  in  a  town:  to  work,  to  beg,  to 
steal.  Living  on  one*s  income  does 
not  affect  the  question;  that  is  an  en- 
joyment of  fruits.  Every  fortune  is 
the  result  of  one  of  the  three  ways. 
Some  one  worked  for  it,  begged  for 
it,  or  stole  it ;  it  is  given  to  bis  kin- 
dred to  enjoy  it.  That  is  called  luck, 
and  comes  to  very  few.  Generally  the 
heir  scatters  it;  sometimes  he  woiks 
to  increase  it.  When  many  do  so  a 
privileged  class  appears,  as  in  Eng- 
land. That,  however,  does  not  last 
for  ever;  it  remains  while  the  privi- 
leged class  can  fight  for  its  accumula- 
tions. When  it  becomes  idle  and  lux- 
urious, as  in  France,  some  day  up  rise 
the  workers  and  cast  it  out,  for  even 
in  our  civilization  the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall  at  last.  Of  the  three  ways  of 
making  a  fortune,  labor  is  the  one 
best  able  to  hold  its  own,  for  it  is  the 
strongest. 

In  our  country  above  all  others,  it 
would  seem  that  the  truest  national 
education  should  be  that  which  trains 
up  the  most  workers.  Where  the 
ideal  end  of  government  is  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
policy  which  produces  the  largest 
number  of  *^  skilled  workmen  "  would 
seem  to  be  the  best.  A  nation  can- 
not have  too  many  farmers,  artisans, 
and  artists,  for  they  alone  add  to  its 
wealth.  The  model  of  the  limit  of 
strictly  public  education  is  that  which 
teaches  its  citizens  how  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  cm  the 
State.  The  direction  of  each  man's 
career  must  be  left  to  himself  ther»^ 
after. 

In  those  countries  where  there  is  no 
common-school  system,  what  becomes 
of  the  children  of  the  poor?  They 
grow  up  as  nature  meant  them,  play- 
ing and  learning  to  work,  half  of  their 


play  being  work.  The  f  ann  boy  learnt 
to  do  a  thousand  and  one  little  things 
about  the  farm,  the  fisherman's  son 
goes  out  with  his  father,  the  young 
carpenter  plays  with  tools,  the  boy 
weaver  with  the  loom.  The  transition 
from  play  to  work  is  gradual,  and 
Luigi  the  vinegrower,  Jean  Baptiste 
the  sailor,  Garcia  the  muleteer,  Jan 
the  weaver,  grows  up,  marries  and  set- 
tles^ brings  up  a  healthy  family,  and 
dies  perfectly  happy  and  content,  but 
guiltless  of  literature. 

The  question  arises,  for  a  thousand 
diildren  of  all  classes  from  each  system 
of  education,  which  has  given  them 
the  best  preparation  for  earning  a  liv- 
ing in  the  world  as  it  is,  the  present 
publio-school  system  of  America  or  the 
no^chool  system?  How  many  has 
the  publio-school  system  provided 
with  a  living?  The  answer  is  veiy 
easy.  In  a  thousand  boys  ten  take  to 
teaching  other  boys,  while  they  are 
studying  law  or  medicine.  Two  of 
these  remain  teachers  all  their  lives. 
Fifty  go  into  bookkeepers'  places, 
where  ten  remain.  The  rest  disperse 
to  business  of  all  kinds,  trades  and 
shopkeeping,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
learned,  and  in  which  the  school  edu- 
cation is  of  little  use,  save  indirectly 
and  by  its  general  cultivation  of  the 
intelligenoe.  Of  the  thousand  girls 
fifty  go  to  teaching.  The  rest  forget 
all  they  ever  learned.  Of  knowledge 
useful  to  them  as  mothers  they  have 
acquired  nothing;  of  housekeeping 
duties  less. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  modem  ed- 
ucation. There  is  of  course  a  bright 
one*  Take  a  hundred  woriunen, 
brought  up  to  any  given  handicraft, 
especially  one  requiring  intelligence. 
The  men  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an 
English  education,  are  more  likely  to 
rise  in  the  world,  to  improve  their  po- 
sition,  than  those  who   have^  never 
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known  anything  but  one  routine  of 
work  from  their  earliest  years.  To 
become  a  tMUed  workman,  indeed,  ed- 
ucation is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
question  remains — ^what  sort  of  educa- 
tion is  most  likely  to  help  them,  one 
wholly  theoretical,  or  one  in  which 
practice  and  theory  are  joined  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  is  found  in  the 
groat  and  increasing  popularity  of  in- 
dustrial schools,  wherever  such  hare 
been  established  by  private  philan- 
thropy. They  are,  so  £u*,  the  only  in- 
stitutions of  an  educational  nature, 
public  or  private,  with  whose  benefits 
no  injury  has  been  found  to  mingle. 
The  only  objection  to  their  universal 
establishment  is  found  in  their  expense, 
owing  to  the  vast  variety  of  mechani- 
cal employments.  These  at  present 
render  a  complete  scheme  of  industri- 
al schools  as  a  national  undertaking 
too  difficult  for  practical  adoption. 
Ideally  such  a  system  would  be  the 
most  perfect  national  education  yet 
devised.  It  would  at  once  train  the 
rising  generation  into  useful  citizens 
and  true  wealth  producers.  Failing 
that,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with 
present  systems  to  attain  this  most  de- 
sirable end.  We  find  that  the  com- 
mon schools  tend  to  produce  school- 
teachers, lawyers,  doctors,  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
brokers,  and  all  that  class  of  men  who 
Uve  by  their  wits.  Of  artisans,  art- 
ists, and  agriculturists,  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  wealth  of  a  new  country, 
they  produce  none.  These  come  from 
outside. 

Happily  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, a  man  has  at  last  arisen  to  ac^ 
compUsh  a  revolution  in  education, 
which  promises  to  supply  the  want  we 
have  referred  to.  The  man  and  his 
system  are  as  yet  but  little  known 
here,  but  it  is  by  no  means  bold  to  say 
that  when  they  have  taken  complete 
possession  of  the  land,  they  will 
double  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
America,  and  what  is  more,  increase 
its  stock  of  happiness  and  virtue  ten- 
fold. Beginning  in  the  face  of  chill- 
ing indifference  and  active  opposition, 


they  have  effected  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Germany,  and  aided  to  make 
it  the  practical  and  intellectual  leader 
of  Europe.  In  America,  where  the 
field  is  so  much  vaster,  the  opportuni- 
ties greater,  they  promise  to  do  still 
more.  Need  we  say  to  those  who 
know  both — the  man  is  Friedrich 
FroBbel,  the  system  is  the  kindergar- 
ten? 

There  are  probably  few  subjecto  of 
current  interest  in  the  United  Stotes 
on  which  information  is  so  scanty  and 
inaccurate  as  the  Frcsbel  system. 
There  are  few  cities  that  have  not  one 
or  two  institutions,  generally  private, 
called  ^^kindergarten  schools,"  and 
the  toy  market  is  full  of  boxes  of 
*' kindergarten  building  blocks,"  and 
such  like  implements.  These  things, 
and  the  scarcity  of  teachers  educated 
on  the  real  system  of  Froebel,  have 
given  to  many  people  the  idea  that 
there  is  nothing  serious  or  practical  in 
a  kindergaarten;  that  it  is  a  dreamy, 
transcendental  sort  of  school,  that 
amuses  the  children,  but  teaches  them 
little  or  nothing  of  value. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
highest  value  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem is  found  in  its  intensely  practical 
spirit,  in  its  exquisite  adoptetion  to 
the  needs  of  every  class  of  children, 
and  in  the  great  vigor,  both  of  intel- 
lectual and  mechanical  faculties,  which 
it  cultivates.  It  is,  above  all  things, 
fitted  for  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  humanity,  and  loses  half  its  strength 
when  applied,  as  at  present  almost  ex- 
clusively applied  in  America,  to  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  the  rich. 
With  the  object  of  showing  this,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  a  short  sketeh  of 
what  the  kindergarten  has  done  for 
America,  and  what  it  is,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

The  first  person  who  brought  the 
kindergarten  into  general  notice  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  as  far  as  we 
have  information,  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, the  sister-in-law  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  to  her  intense  enthusi- 
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She  was  followed  by  IGm  Alma  Kriege, 
from  the  home  of  the  kindergarten  it- 
self, and  finally  by  Mrs.  Eraos-Boelte, 
the  first  completely  and  thoroughly 
educated  kindergartner  who  made  her 
appearance  in  this  country.  It  is  to  the 
labors  of  this  last  mentioned  lady,  more 
than  to  any  other  perhaps,  that  the  in- 
creasing success  of  kindergartening  in 
America  is  due,  and  her  pupils  have 
accomplished  more  than  all  the  rest. 
The  reason  is  simple,  they  are  the  most 
thorough;  the  reason  of  that  again 
equally  simple,  their  teacher  was  the 
most  tiiorough. 

Mrs.  Eraus-Boelte,  of  all  American 
kindergartners,  holds  the  highest 
place.  She  comes  to  us  most  directly 
from  the  founder  of  the  system,  being 
a  pupil  of  FroBbeUs  widow.  It  ap- 
pears that  ProBbel  always  predicted 
that  the  truest  and  largest  field  for  the 
development  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem would  be  found  in  America,  and 
that  his  latest  aspiration  was  to  find 
some  one  capable  of  becoming  the  pi- 
oneer of  its  introduction  in  our  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Eraus-Boelte  early  deter- 
mined on  realizing  this  wish  of  the 
master,  and  deroted*  the  best  years  of 
her  life  to  becoming  perfectly  conrer- 
sant  with  the  extent  and  limitations  of 
the  kindergarten  system.  Only  then, 
when  she  felt  herself  thoroughly  and 
entirely  competent,  did  she  leave  Qer- 
many  for  America,  wh^re  she  has  ever 
since  resided. 

Her  deliberation  and  careful  pre^- 
ous  training  have  since  that  time 
marked  a  rery  sharp  contrast  between 
her  and  some  of  the  more  pretentious 
advocates  of  the  cause.  No  branch  of 
education  has  suffered  more  from  the 
misdirected  efforts  of  half-trained 
teachers  than  the  kindergarten.   None 

*  Htb.  Emu-Bodte  baa  an  ezperienc«  of  eigh- 
teen years  in  the  kindergarten.  After  FRe- 
bel'a  death  hU  widow  eatabHaked  a  ktedargartea 
and  training  aehool  in  Hamburg.  Hara  Mra* 
Krana  stndled  for  two  years,  beginning  in  18B0. 
In  1861  she  went  to  fingland,  and  remained  In  the 
BngUah  Undezgartena,  established  by  Ftobel's 
poi^a*  lor  four  yeara  move,  to  master  the  BngUah 
langnage,  after  which  she  went  back  to  Germany 
again,  and  thence  came  to  America,  where  aha 


requires  more  care  and  constant  re- 
straint orer  one's  own  enthusiasm  to 
avoid  turning  the  garden  into  a  hot- 
house, to  prevent  the  oyerstimulation 
of  the  young  human  plants,  to  their 
permanent  injury.  Froebel,  who  de- 
yoted  a  lifetime  of  various  learning  to 
the  elaboration  of  hi6  apparently  sim- 
ple system,  knew  this;  and  his  imme- 
diate pupils  and  those  educated  by 
them  always  keep  it  in  mind.  Impa- 
tient, enthusiastic  people,  who  have 
only  studied  the  subject  superficially 
or  at  second  hand,  almost  Inyariably 
err  on  the  side  of  overstimulation.  It 
is  these,  and  especially  some  of  those 
who  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  press, 
that  have  really  done  more  to  injure 
the  canse  of  kindergartening  in  this 
country  than  they  can  probably  ever 
repair. 

Leaving  Miss  Alma  Kriege  and  Mrs. 
Erauo-Boelte,  with  their  immediate 
pupils,  out  of  the  question,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  a  single  true  kin- 
dergartner in  the  country  as  yet,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  last-named  lady  have 
so  far  accomplished  more  than  all  the 
rest 

Ei^Mcially  is  this  the  case  with  Miss 
Busan  £.  Blow  of  8t.  Louis,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Eraus-Boelte.  This  lady  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into 
American  public  schools,  against  op- 
position and  indifference.  The  results 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
verted the  whole  school  board  of  St.  ^ 
Louis,  and  the  experiment,  begun  with 
a  single  school,  has  now  been  extended 
to  twelve,  with  the  happiest  effect. 
In  Boston  the  kindergarten  system, 
under  the  management  of  Miss  8y- 
monds,  has  succeeded  equally  weQ, 
though  only  established  a  short  time. 
Beginning  with  one  public  kindergar- 
ten in  Somerset  street  last  year,  the 
school  eommittee  has  lately  announced 
its  intention  of  adding  four  more  to 
the  number,  and  strong  efforts  are 
making  in  the  Boston  journals  to  •£* 
feet  the  general  adoption  of  the  sy»> 
tern  throughout  the  city.  In  Minn#» 
sota  the  kindergarten  has  aI#o  lately 
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been  attached  to  ihe  public  school 
^Btem,  but  the  movement  is  so  far  in 
its' infancy  there,  and  not  yet  properly 
open  to  criticism. 

The  reader  may  now  ask,  What  is 
this  kindergarten  system  ?  what  does 
it  for  the  children,  and  how  is  it 
saperior  to  the  common-school  educa- 
tion? Especially,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  earning  a  living?  To  answer 
these  questions  we  must  enter  the  kin- 
dergarten, see  its  occupants,  find 
what  they  are  doing,  and  note  the  ef- 
fects of  the  work  on  their  characters 
after  leaving. 

The  kindergarten  is  intended  for 
the  training  of  children  from  three  to 
seven  years  of  age.  Its  implements 
are  known  as  *'  gifts,"  its  teaching  by 
the  name  of  ** occupations**  and 
"plays."  To  the  child  of  three 
comes  the  " first  gift,"  six  soft  balls  in 
the  three  primary  and  three  secondary 
colors,  each  with  a  string  attached. 
His  occupation  is  to  play  with  them 
and  the  teacher,  sing  to  them,  hear 
stories  about  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  in  all  of  which  the  balls  ap- 
pear as  actors,  representing  all  sorts 
of  characters,  a  doll,  a  dewdrop,  a 
baby,  a  bird,  a  bell,  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock.  Only  three  years  old,  yet 
the  child  learns  from  the  simplest  of 
all  natural  forms  bis  first  abstract  ideas 
of  form,  color,  number,  and  learns 
them— how?  By  playing  with  the 
teacher,  who  stands  for  the  mother. 

Then  comes  the  "second  gift."  A 
ball,  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
each  with  a  string  attached,  are  in  a 
little  box.  That  is  all,  and  yet  that 
is  the  foundation  of  FroabePs  system. 
The  ball  and  the  cube  are  "oppo- 
sites,"  and  the  cylinder  is  the  medium 
between  them :  it  combines  the  round* 
nees  of  the  baU,  the  edges  and  sur- 
faces of  the  cube.  Remove  the  edges, 
and  the  ball  is  seen;  square  the  sides, 
and  it  becomes  a  cube.  Again  the 
child  plays  with  the  teacher-mother, 
and  again  abstract  ideas  flow  into  the 
mind  without  exertion,  through  the 
medium  of  play. 

Then  comes  the  "  third  gift."    It  is 


a  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller 
cubes.  Again  the  play  begins,  this 
time  combined  with  work,  for  the 
child  begins  to  pull  down  and  set  up 
again,  and  learns  without  any  con- 
scious effort  arithmetic  and  geometry 
by  the  building  and  separations. 
Here  too,  as  in  the  other  gifts  and 
plays,  while  abstract  ideas  rule  the 
building,  natural  history  pervades  the 
plays,  and  insensibly  daring  the 
games  the  child  learns  about  the  outer 
life  of  the  world  of  nature  and  human 
work.  Here  too,  at  four  years  old, 
the  little  one  has  already  mastered 
without  effort  the  science  of  fractions 
and  cube  root,  in  a  vivid  and  pictur* 
esque  manner,  that  will  never  leave  its 
mind. 

Then  come  the  "fourth,"  "fifth," 
and  "sixth  gifts,"  all  cubes,  but  dif- 
ferently divided.  The  fourth  has 
eight  cUang  blocks ;  the  fifth  has  twen- 
ty-seven small  cubes,  whereof  three 
are  halved  and  three  divided  into 
quarters  by  diagonal  cuts;  the  sixth 
follows  the  fourth  in  principle,  having 
twenty-seven  oblong  blocks,  whereof 
three  are  divided  lengthwise  and  six 
across. 

These  six  gifts  will  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  child  for  at  least  two 
years  before  their  combinations  are 
exhausted,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  what  a  progress  has  been  made, 
with  how  simple  materials  I  Not  a 
book  has  been  used :  first  a  ball ;  then 
ball,  tube,  and  cylinder;  then  the 
four  cubes  cut  into  parts.  The  child 
of  five  has  learned  the  geometrical 
properties  of  solids  and  square  and 
cube  roots  to  nine  and  twenty-seven, 
besides  the  practical  sciences  of  equi- 
librium, symmetry,  and  gp^vity,  as  il- 
lustrated in  building.  Henceforth  the 
solid  is  laid  aside.  The  next  step  is 
the  iwface  or  plane. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  "seventh 
gift,"  a  box  containing  thin  wooden 
tablets,  squares  and  the  subdivisions 
of  squares,  triangles  of  every  variety, 
fitting  together  into  the  ultimate 
square  which  contains  them  alL  This 
constitutes  the  next  step  Aa  abstract 
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thoaght:  from  the  solid  to  the  plane 
by  the  tangible  surface.  After  the 
plane  comet  the  line,  the  stnight  line 
first,  then  the  curved  line.  The 
straight  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
"eighth  gift."  It  is  a  box  of  thin 
sticks,  cut  into  yarious  lengths,  llie 
child  sits  at  the  kindergarten  table,  a 
plain  fiat  board,  scored  across  with 
small  squares.  The  little  stick  is  to 
him  the  x^oncrete  stndght  line.  He 
can  make  squares,  triangles,  stars,  fig- 
ures of  symmetry,  and  forms  of  life, 
and  all  with  these  few  sticks  on  a 
table. 

After  the  straight  line  comes  the 
curve,  and  the  "ninth  gift"  is  the 
embodied  curve.  It  is  a  box  of  wire 
rings  and  half  rings,  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  like  the  sticks. 

The  nine  gifts  have  thus  reversed 
the  ordinary  course  of  abstract  arith- 
metic and  geometry.  Beginning  with 
the  solid,  they  have  ended  with  the 
line ;  be^nning  with  cube  and  square 
root,  they  have  ended  with  the  multi- 
plication table,  concrete  in  sticks  and 
rings. 

These  nine  gifts,  the  first  which  the 
child  learns  to  use,  all  have  one  ob- 
ject, the  communication  of  abstract 
ideas  by  concrete  symbols.  Their 
simplici^  is  admirable;  they  require 
little  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  yet,  by  means  of  play  pure 
and  simple,  they  place  in  his  mind  at 
seven  years  of  age  clear  images  of 
thoughts  which  few  children  of  twelve 
years  old  have  mastered  under  the 
book  system,  and  then  only  at  the  cost 
of  wearisome,  dry,  and  dktasteful  la- 
bor. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  toys,  and 
coeval  with  them,  something  else  is 
going  on  in  the  kindergarten — some- 
thing which  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  it  and  the 
common  school.  Besides  the  head, 
the  hand  must  be  educated,  and  be- 
sides the  hand  the  heart  Here  comes 
in  the  great  benefit  of  the  Froebel 
system,  and  these  features  are  those 
that  need  introduction  into  ^e  higher 
branches  of  ideally  perfect  education. 


to  train  the  children  of  a  nation  into 
useful,  happy,  and  good  citiEens.  Tlie 
first  of  these  features  is  that  of  the 
"occupations."  As  the  "gifts"  are 
carefully  graded,  from  the  concrete 
solid  in  its  simplest  form  through  the 
cube  to  the  embodied  line,  so  the  "  oc- 
cupations "  return  in  the  same  grada- 
tion from  the  line  to  the  solid. 

The  "eighth  gift"  really  opens  the 
occupations.  The  child,  having  been 
taught  to  analyze,  commences  to  put 
together,  to  construct — to  do  tfUntfe. 
The  "tenth  gift"  is  a  drawing  slate 
and  drawing  paper.  Each  is  covered 
with  crossed  lines,  the  same  as  the  tOr 
ble,  and  the  child's  first  effort  is  to 
draw  a  straight  line  by  following  the 
flNCoring.  Thence  it  progresses  to  the 
square,  the  triangle,  the  star,  and 
hundreds  of  mathematical  figures, 
learning  the  beauties  of  symmetry, 
combination,  and  opposition,  always 
aided  by  the  simple  network  of 
squares.  Bide  by  side  with  these 
forms  of  beauty  are  the  forms  of  life — 
pictures  of  animals,  houses,  trees, 
flowers,  which  the  child  learns  to 
copy,  just  as  the  artist  does,  aided  by 
the  square  network.  Without  know- 
ing it,  the  whole  mystery  of  freehand 
drawing  is  being  mastered  by  the  lit- 
tle child  before  he  is  seven  years  old — 
ihat  science  of  proportion  of  parts 
which  constitutes  accurate  representa- 
tion on  any  scale.  So  many  squares, 
large  or  small,  so  much  of  the  object, 
eye,  and  hand,  are  trained  together.* 

Then  comes  the  "eleventh  gift." 
It  is  known  as  "perforating  paper." 
Ruled  in  squares  like  the  slate  when 
patterns  are  given,  the  outlines  are 
pricked  in  by  the  child  with  small 
holes  by  means  of  a  perforating  needle. 
The  slate  takes  the  abstract  line  for  a 
basis ;  the  paper  shows  the  point  as  ihe 
basis  of  the  line ;  another  ab^ract  les- 
son side  by  side  with  the  practical 
training  of  eye  and  hand  to  propor- 

*  It  most  be  stated  here  that  cop jlng  of  geo- 
metrical patterns  Is  not  practised  In  the  true  kin- 
dergartens. The  teadtar  shows  the  chlM  how  to 
combine  the  lines  into  patterns,  bat  the  patterns 
themselTes  are  never  shown  to  the  child,  and  ix^ 
venttoD  U  from  th«  first  Btlmvlatedj^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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tion  in  a  still  more  delicate  manner. 
Tlie  child  is  learning  mechanical  draw- 
ing without  rule  or  compasses,  as  well 
as  freehand  drawing  from  natore,  and 
every  day  completes  the  imity  of  per- 
ception and  execution. 

The  ** twelfth  gift"  oontinnes  the 
eleyenth.  The  pricked  pattern  is  now 
embroidered  with  colored  silk  or  wor- 
sted on  cardboard. 

The  "thirteenth  gift"  leaves  the 
line  and  advances  to  the  plane  surface. 
It  consists  of  squares  of  paper  which 
the  child  is  taught  to  fold  in  various 
ways,  then  to  cut  with  the  scissors,  so 
that  the  paper  unfolds  into  a  variety 
of  symmetrical  figures.  The  little  pu- 
pil is  advancing  to  the  art  of  decora- 
tive design,  learning  the  paramount 
importance  of  symmetry  and  opposi- 
tion, and  the  infinite  variety  of  combi- 
nation that  lies  in  the  two  foundation 
forms,  the  square  and  circle.  Here  it 
will  be  observed  in  passing  that  we  are 
coming  back  to  the  origin  of  all,  the 
ball  and  cube;  for  square  and  drde 
are  ttie  plane  imitations  of  the  two  re- 
spectively. 

The  * '  fourteenth, "  "  fifteenth," 
*  *  sixteenth, "  and  *  *  seventeenth  "  gifts 
advance  from  the  geometrical  princi- 
ples of  abstract  design  to  their  concrete 
application  in  woven  fabrics.  They 
consist  of  strips  of  colored  paper  and 
slats  of  wood,  which  are  woven  and 
interlaced  so  as  to  form  patterns. 
They  develop  all  the  variety  of  deco- 
ration of  wMch  a  plane  surface  is  ca- 
pable, by  contrast  or  harmony  of  color 
alone,  form  being  here  secondary. 

In  the  ''eighteenth  gift"  the  diild 
comes  back  to  form  pure  and  simple. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  ''  thirteenth, "  consisting  of  fold- 
ed squares  of  paper,  with  which  the 
elements  of  plane  geometry  are  illus- 
trated in  a  practical  manner. 

The  ''nineteenth  gift "  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  useful  to  child- 
ren or  adults  of  any.  It  is  known  as 
"  peas  or  cork  work."  Peas  are  soaked 
in  water  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
the  little  sticks  of  the  "eighth  gift" 
(or  pointed  wires)  are  stuck  into  them 


for  the  purpose  of  imitating  geometri- 
cal figures  or  real  objects.  Small 
cubes  of  cork  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  peas,  especially  with  the  wires. 

This  peas  work  is  capable  of  more 
variety  than  any  previous  work  in  the 
kindergarten.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
the  demands  of  the  children  them- 
selves, and  the  kind  and  wise  heart  of 
FroebeL  He  had  noticed  that  the 
children,  when  they  began  the  stick- 
laying  work,  were  much  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  forms  their  own 
hands  had  created,  and  were  equally 
disappointed  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  their  cherished  work  was  swept 
away,  in  clearing  up  the  kindergarten. 
To  enable  them  to  keep  their  forms 
and  render  them  permanent,  he  devised 
the  soft  peas  work,  by  which  the  lines 
could  be  connected  and  removed  from 
the  table,  so  as  to  be  dried  and  pre- 
served in  the  patterns  invented  by  the 
little  workers.  But  by  the  invention 
of  this  peas  work  another  step  was 
mode  toward  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  Froebel  scheme  of  education. 

From  the  "first"  to  the  "ninth" 
gifts  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
progression  from  the  simplest  solid 
through  the  cube  to  the  plane  and 
line  was  perfect  in  analysis.  Till  the 
peas  work  came,  there  existed  a  gap 
in  the  synthetic  part  of  the  work.  The 
line  and  point  existed  in  the  drawing 
and  pricking  work,  the  plane  in  the 
paper  work,  the  arts  of  colored  design 
in  the  weaving.  There  remained  still 
a  natural  st^  to  be  devised,  from  the 
plane  back  to  the  solid,  to  complete 
the  unity  of  the  scheme.  This  step 
exists  in  the  peas  work.  The  stick  or 
wire  being  the  concrete  line,  the  pea 
becomes  the  concrete  point.  It  maurks 
the  junction  of  lines,  and  it  was  quick- 
ly discovered  by  the  delighted  chil- 
dren that  any  reasonable  number  of 
lines  could  be  made  to  radiate  from 
one  pea,  and  that  they  could  construct 
a  perfect  imitation  of  a  solid  by  fram- 
ing its  skeleton  and  fixing  the  points 
by  the  peas.  Not  only  the  cross,  the 
triangle,  the  square,  the  star,  or  any 
plaaa  figure  could  be^-fixed,  hut  the 
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sqaaras  coald  be  united  into  cnbes, 
and  all  the  common  forms  of  life  could 
be  set  up  bodily.  Little  fairy  chain 
and  wagons,  houses  and  churches, 
sofas,  tables,  ladders,  stairs,  railings, 
porticos,  windows,-  could  be  made. 
There  seems  indeed  no  limit  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  peas  work.  It  frames  a 
perfect  skeleton  of  almost  any  imagi- 
nable object. 

From  thence  to  the  crown  of  the 
whole  system,  the  last  step  comes  in 
the  ''twentieth  gift.''  It  gives  the 
child  at  the  dose,  as  it  gave  him  at 
three  years  old,  a  little  soft  balL 

This  time,  howeyer,  the  ball  is  of 
clay  or  wax,  and  with  it  comes  the 
sculptor's  modelling  stick.  Within 
that  little  ball,  the  simplest  form  of  all 
matter,  a  lump  of  clay  formed  with 
the  huids,  by  simply  rolling  it  round 
and  round,  lie  all,  and  more  than  aU, 
the  forms  that  the  child  has  seen.  It 
is  whatever  the  child  can  make  it. 
What  the  child  doe»  make  of  it  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  who  has 
not  visited  a  kindergarten  and  seen 
the  completed  work.  The  child  be- 
gins with  the  round  ball,  as  round  as 
the  little  hands  can  roll  it  Cut  off 
the  sides,  and  it  becomes  a  cube.  Boll 
the  cube  round,  and  you  have  the  cyl- 
inder. The  cube  can  be  divided  into 
all  the  forms  of  the  early  gifts.  Then 
it  can  be  framed  into  natural  objects 
around.  With  a  little  carving  the 
cube  becomes  a  box  with  its  lock,  or  a 
bureau.  Cut  in  half  it  becomes  a  slab, 
to  be  fashioned  into  a  book  or  a  cush- 
ion. Adding  lumps  with  fingers  and 
stick,  we  have  a  sofa  or  a  Turkish 
armchair.  We  can  carve  leaves  and 
flowers,  garlands  and  wreaths  on  its 
surface.  Then  it  becomes  an  egg.  A 
few  lumps  pressed  on  and  carved,  the 
egg  becomes  a  chicken,  a  hen  crouch- 
ed on  her  nest,  a  rabbit,  or  a  pussy 
cat.  Children  seven  years  old  become 
expert  little  sculptors,  and  execute  an- 
imals with  wonderful  fidelity.  In  the 
careful  and  correct  modelling  is  recog- 
nized the  crown  of  the  system.  The 
little  child,  at  seven,  has  become  a 
cunning  artist,  a  ''skilled  workman.'* 


It  has  learned  what  it  can  never  learn 
so  well  late  in  life,  manual  skill,  the 
union  of  eye  and  hand,  the  principles 
of  design,  the  power  of  symmetry, 
practical  mathematics — all  that  distin- 
guishes the  skilled  artist  and  artisan 
from  the  plodding  laborer  or  the  help- 
less though  highly  educated  school 
graduate,  cast  adrift  among  strangen 
to  earn  a  living  by  labor. 

This  it  is — the  "  occupations  "—the 
w/rh  of  the  kindergarten,  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  purely  mental 
training  given  in  the  primary  schools 
to  young  children.  It  teaches  them 
from  the  first  the  dignity  of  labor; 
from  the  first  they  do  thmgt  for  them- 
selves, and  rejoice  in  their  work.  Not 
alone  the  head,  but  the  hand,  has  been 
trained.  But  the  kindergarten  does 
not  stop  here.  It  educates  the  heart 
also.  In  the  common  schools  the 
children  rise  from  class  to  class,  silence 
being  the  inflexible  rule,  each  child 
working  for  itself.  In  the  kinder- 
garten the  little  artists  work  like 
grown  men  and  women,  happy  and  ab- 
sorbed in  their  work,  but  ready  to 
help  a  neighbor,  to  drop  casual  re- 
marks, even  to  sing  at  their  work. 
Besides  this,  the  "  occupations  "  never 
last  long.  They  are  alternated  with 
"  games,"  which  are  really  calisthenics 
and  object  lessons  in  disguise.  In  all 
these  children  and  teacher  are  togeth- 
er, associating  freely,  politeness  and 
kindness  constantly  inculcated,  and 
the  golden  rule  of  society  enforced  by 
example.  The  kindergarten  has  but 
one  punishment,  but  that  is  all  sufil- 
cient.  The  sulky,  selfish,  and  disobe- 
dient child  is  doomed  to  idleness,  sent 
away  from  his  comrades,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  play  with  them  or  work  with 
them.  This  method  has  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  reformation.  The 
philosophical  reader  who  has  followed 
us  through  the  general  features  of  the 
system,  will  have  doubtless  perceived 
ere  this  that  the  gifts  and  woric  are 
founded  on  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  discipline  is  founded 
on  the  laws  of  human  society,  which 
constitute  its  happiness,    ^e  rudest 
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child,  broQght  op  by  sloyenly  and  ill- 
mannered  parents,  learns  in  the  kin- 
dergarten tJie  true  basis  of  politeness, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  gives  way  to  its  companions 
for  its  sake.        « 

In  the  public  schools,  as  a  rule,  the 
children  either  go  home  to  dinner  or 
biing  their  lunch  boxes  and  eat  their 
contents  as  best  they  can,  much  as  a 
sayage  gnaws  the  bone  he  snatches 
from  the  fire.  IfCt  them  go  to  a  kinder- 
garten, and  the  atmosphere  changes. 
Each  child  takes  its  lunch  in  a  little 
basket,  and  at  recess  the  same  table  at 
which  they  have  played  is  spread,  a 
plate  and  cup  of  water  to  each  child's 
place,  and  the  lunches  are  eaten  as  a  dr- 
ilised  lunch  should  be,  at  a  table,  in 
company,  seasoned  with  cheerful  con- 
versation, good  manners,  inculcated  by 
example.  The  effect  of  this,  and  other 
apparently  trifling  features  of  the  kin- 
d!ergarten,  is  that  the  children  who  en- 
ter it  little  untaught  savages,  leave  it 
polite  little  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  know  how  to  enter  and  leave  a 
room,  how  to  speak  to  strangers  with- 
out bashfulness  or  forwardness,  and 
especially  how  to  behave  at  table,  hav- 
ing learned  at  the  most  impressionable 
age. 

We  have  now  shown  in  a  brief 
•ketch  of  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten what  it  does  for  the  child.  It 
does  it  slowly  and  in  the  midst  of  va- 
riety. The  different  occupations  alter- 
nate with  each  other  daUy,  and  with 
the  plays.  Even  the  smallest  child  be- 
gins to  woriL  at  folding,  stick  laying, 
drawing,  pricking,  and  modelling, 
from  the  first,  beginning  with  the  sim- 
plest forma,  and  going  gradually  to 
the  highest,  and  stimulated  to  exer- 
cise invention  and  to  make  thing$  *^  oat 
of  its  own  head."  The  kindergarten 
leaves  the  trained  child  at  seven  a 
skilful  little  workman,  deft  in  finger 
and  brain— an  embryo  artist  or  sculp- 
tor, as  its  taste  dictates,  and  free  to 
•how  the  natural  bias  of  its  mind. 

The  question  remains,  What  advan- 
tage is  all  this  to  the  child  entering 
a  common  school  and  never  having 
84 


seen  a  bookt  Will  not  the  change 
from  the  delightful  freedom  of  the 
kindergarten  infallibly  disgust  and 
dishearten  it,  and  will  it  not  fall  be- 
hind other  children  who  have  only  re- 
ceived home  tndning  ? 

A  little  while  ago  the  answer  to 
these  questions  in  America  could  only 
be  made  by  assertion  and  probability. 
The  present  year  has  furnished  a  very 
decisive  reply,  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  the  kindergarten.  It  comes  from 
the  most  distinguished  of  Mrs.  Eraus- 
Boelte's  pupils,  before  referred  to,  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  and  ap- 
pears embodied  in  the  report  of  the  St. 
Louis  *' Board  of  Public  Schools  for 
1874-'75,"  under  the  heading  **Kin. 
dergartens."  The  report  was  written 
in  February,  1876,  and  states  the  re- 
sults for  the  scholastic  year  1875-'7G. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools.    He  says: 

It  was  hoped  that  the  childien  of  the  Tery  poor 
wonld  be  brought  to  the  "  kindergarten,**  inas- 
mnch  as  the  peculiar  power  of  the  new  tnatita- 
tion  to  elerate  and  regenerate  as  it  were  was  re* 
lied  apon  to  work  great  xeaolts  where  its  infln- 
•noes  were  moat  needed.  Cleanliness,  manual 
■kill,  taste  in  ornament  and  design,  are  the  very 
vlrtnes  needing  cultivation  ilrst  among  the  indi- 
gent But  as  in  all  educational  matters,  the  in- 
telligent and  well-to-do  were  foremost  in  appre- 
ciating the  kindergarten  and  in  entering  their 
children  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  Ignorance  cannot 
be  left  to  itself  to  provide  its  own  remedy ;  di- 
rective intelligence  must  first  stiow  the  way. 
There  has  been  a  certain  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, and  when  the  afternoon  kindergarten  was 
opened  at  the  Everett  school,  tlie  ultimate  success 
of  the  experiment  in  this  direction  was  no  longer 
in  doubt. 

After  discussing  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem as  compared  with  that  of  a  pri- 
mary school,  which  it  exceeds  in  the 
amount  per  head,  he  continues: 

I  have  no  question  ts  to  their  great  suooets,  un- 
der reasonably  competent  and  well  trained  teachr 
ers,  to  produce  the  following  results :  (1>  Good 
physical  development ;  (S)  quickness  of  inven- 
tion and  fertility  of  imagination;  (8)  a  keen 
■ense  of  symmetry  and  harmony ;  (4)  great  me* 
chanical  skill  In  the  use  of  the  hands ;  (5)  sl^^ily 
to  form  rapid  judgments  in  number,  measure, 
and  size,  at  a  glance  of  the  ef  e ;  (8)  Initiation  in- 
to the  oonTentionalities  of  poUte  society  in  their 
demeanor  toward  their  fdlows,  and  in  the  mat> 
ters  of  eating,  drinklnfc  and  persona]  cleanliness. 

In  a  note  Mr.  Harris/statas  that  the 
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qnestion  of  expense  for  the  materials 
used  by  each  pupil  has  been  solved  by 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  a  quarter  from 
all  except  the  very  indigent,  and  men- 
tions that  the  number  of  kindergar- 
tens has  been  increased  to  twelve. 
He  then  annexes  Miss  Blow^s  report, 
that  lady  being  general  superinten- 
dent of  all  the  kindergartens,  and  hav- 
ing gratuitously  trained  the  teachers. 
We  extract  from  her  report  all  that 
touches  the  question  of  the  practical 
results  of  the  kindergarten  on  after 
life.     She  says: 

Tlie  work  thus  ffer  sooompliBhod  In  the  Idnder- 
garteni  Is,  of  oonne,  Teiy  Imperfect  niegnda- 
ftte  of  a  nonnal  school  Is  not  necessarily  and  im- 
mediately a  good  teacher,  nor  does  the  con^le- 
tlon  of  a  proscribed  course  of  training  constitute 
a  kindergartner.  E:q)erlence  and  Independent 
work  alone  can  enable  any  one  to  grasp  the  rela- 
tion of  theory  and  practice,  and  to  learn  the  bear- 
ing of  general  principles  on  small  details.  The 
ieachers  now  directing  the  kindefKartens  are  folly 
.conscions  of  the  partial  and  inadequate  character 
of  their  work.  They  are  their  own  most  severe 
Judges.  They  see  most  clearly  their  own  short- 
.comings,  and  with  an  earnest  and  steady  detei^ 
mination,  worthy  of  the  warmest  praise,  are 
striving  to  approximate  gradually  to  a  higher 
standard.    .    .    .    It  is  a  very  encouraging  tact 

•  that  in  the  neighborhoods  where  kindergartens 
.  have  been  longest  established  and  most  thoroughly 
tested,  the  interest  in  the  system  is  deepest  and 

moetgeneraL    .    .    . 

The  Des  Peres  kindeigarten  alone  has  been  In 
existence  long  enough  to  promote  any  consider- 
able number  of  ite  pupils.  With  a  view  of  test- 
ing the  eflccto  of  the  system  upon  the  subsequent 
'development  of  the  children,  I  have  carefully 
questioned  the  teachers  of  the  Des  Feres  school 

•  upon  the  conduct  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
promoted  from  the  kindergarten,  and  have  their 

.  authority  for  steting  the  following  facte : 

L  The  kindeigarten  children  submit  more  read- 
fly  to  school  discipline  than  do  children  received 

•  directly  into  the  primary  room.    .    . 

n.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  kindergarten 
pupfls  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  children  who 
enter  school  without  previous  training.  They  ob- 
serve accurately,  seize  ideas  rapidly  and  definitely, 
illnstrate  readily,  and  work  independently.  Thus 
far  the  promoted  pupils  of  the  kindeigarten  have 
'led  every  dass  into  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  teacher  who  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  under  her  charge  teUs  me  that  the 
best  of  them  learn  so  nqrfdly  as  constantly  to  ex- 

•  ceed  the  work  required. 

m.  In  addition  to  superior  general  develop- 
ment, the  kindeigarten  chfldren  show  special  ap- 
titude for  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  natural  sd- 

•  enoe ;  have  quick  comprehension  of  language, 
and  express  their  own  ideas  with  accuracy  and 
fluency.    .    •    • 

TIm  means  employed  to  attain  this  result  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  thoroughly 
-fitudy  the  kindergarten  glfte  in  their  sequence  and 
.  jelation,  and  intelligently  obaerve  their  practical 


effects.  TlM  resutts  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  aresurprising.  In  the  Des  Peres 
kindeigarten  predestined  engineen  have  buflt 
bridges  as  remarkable  in  conception  as  th^  were 
clever  In  execution ;  little  "*«»*»«^fitifianff  have 
discovered  rather  than  learned  all  the  simple  rela- 
tions of  numbers  ;  children  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary spiritual  insight  have  intultivdy  seised  the 
moral  analogies  of  physical  ftete ;  tiny  flngen 
have  guided  the  pencil  to  trace  beautiful  decora- 
tive designs ;  and  soft  day  has  been  fashioned  in- 
to llowen,  fruits,  and  animals  by  the  dexterous 
bands  of  embiyo  sculptors.  There  was  no  child 
who  could  not  find  in  the  varied  material  of  the 
kindergarten  some  expression  for  his  individnal- 
tty.    .    .    . 

The  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Thomas  Riche- 
son,  adds  his  emphatic  testimony  in 
his  general  report  when  he  says: 

The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  fdt 
on  all  subsequent  edncatloQ.  The  eariy  impulse 
given  to  mechanical  skill  and  taste,  in  regard  to 
form  and  design,  in  the  kindergarten,  rdoforoed 
by  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  industrial 
drawing  In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  is 
suffldont  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  cause  our  goods  to  ob- 
tain the  preference  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
markets.  The  success  of  our  klndeigaitens  has 
been  assured  through  the  devotion  and  enthusi- 
asm of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  has  undertaken 
gratuitously  to  train  our  teachers  and  instruct 
them  in  the  practical  details  of  the  system  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept. 

Miss  Blow,  in  order  to  fit  herself  for 
the  task,  came  east  and  remained  a 
year  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs.  Kran»- 
Boelte,  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  give 
the  necessary  instruction. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  the  ob- 
vious moral  of  this  report,  and  of  the 
results  of  Mrs.  Eraus-Boelte's  efforts, 
without  which  they  would  never  have 
been  made.  It  is  in  the  plain  system  of 
FrcBbel,  pure  and  unaltered,  that  the 
highest  future  of  American  education 
lies.  It  is  in  its  application  to  our 
common  schools,  so  that  the  poor  may 
enjoy  it,  that  its  widest  range  of  use- 
fulness is  to  be  found.  Experience 
has  proved  that  it  cannot  be  altered 
within  its  limits  without  injury  to  the 
children.  In  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education  progress  may  be  made;  but 
in  the  true  kindergarten^hild-garden 
— applied  to  real  young  children,  the 
limits  of  Frcebel  cannot  safely  be 
passed.  ''American  kindergartens,** 
''Kindergarten  schools,"  all  altera- 
tions of  FroebePs  plan,  are  too  apt  to 
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tarn  into  hothooses  instead  of  gar- 
dens. To  become  a  true  kindergart- 
ner  one  must  have  studied  directly 
with  Frcobel  or  through  his  pupils  in 
unbroken  line.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  have  gone  to  some  part  of 
Germany  without  careful  tracing  of 
the  school  of  instraction  back  to 
Froebel  himself.  At  present  Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Alma  Eriege,  and 
their  immediate  pupils  are  the  only 
people  in  America  who  can  show  this 
line  unbroken.  The  following  list 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  present  lo- 
cation of  l^ose  of  Mrs.  Eraus-Boelte's 
pupils  who  have  established  kinder- 
gartens: 

Miss  Bell  Morehouse,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Miss E.  Thompson,  Sea- 
men's Orphan  Asylum,  Staten  Island ; 
Miss  Blow,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Maguire,  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum, 
New  York  city;  Miss  M.  Perkins  and 
Mrs.  Walton,  New  York ;  Miss  A.  An- 
derson, Brooklyn;  Miss  Melleck,  Cin- 
cinnati; Miss  A.  Hawse,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey;  Miss  Porter,  Eminence, 
Kentucky;  Miss  Goodman,  Cincinnati ; 
Miss  Brewster,  Louisville;  Miss  Cush- 
man,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
Thomas,  New  Bnmswick,  New  Jersey ; 
Miss  Hart,  Auburn,  Kentucky;  Mrs. 
Rogers,  Irvington,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  herself  has  estab- 
lished a  model  kindergarten  at  1266- 
68  Broadway,  New  York,  with  which 
is  connected  the  training  school  for 
kindergartners,  from  which  her  pupils 
have  graduated. 

Miss  Kriege's  kindergarten  has  also 
graduated  some  excellent  kindergart- 
ners. The  latest  of  these  to  establish 
herself  is  Miss  Alice  Leonowens, 
daughter  of  that  celebrated  lady 
whose  experience  in  Siam  is  so  well 
known  throughout  America.  Miss 
Leonowens  opens  her  kindergarten  on 
the  lsl|  of  October  in  the  present  year 
in  Sixth  avenue,  opposite  Reservoir 
park.  New  York  city. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  sort  of  train- 
ing does  the  young  kindergartner  re- 
ceive at  the  school,  and  how  does  she 
learn  her  calling  t  The  answer  is  very 
simple.    She  becomes  a  child  herself. 


goes  to  school  with  the  chUdren, 
learns  with  them  and  from  them,  joins 
in  the  plays,  builds  and  takes  a  part 
with  the  rest,  and  learns  all  the  work 
the  same  as  they  do,  and  in  the  same 
order.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
trainer  explains  to  her  more  deeply 
than  to  the  children  the  meaning  of 
everything.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
course  the  more  capable  teachers  are 
allowed  to  assist  in  the  simpler  plays 
and  occupations,  but  only  very  gradu- 
ally, as  they  acquire  experience.  The 
course  lasts  in  each  year  from  the  first 
of  October  to  the  first  of  June,  eight 
months,  and  the  terms  of  teaching  are 
uniform  in  all  the  model  kindergar- 
tens, $200  a  term.  Most  of  the  pupils 
can  only  afford  a  single  term,  but  for 
the  young  kindergartner  to  acquire 
perfect  command  of  her  art,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  success  which  attends  thor- 
ough training,  a  second  term  is  very 
advisable.  Remarkably  earnest  and 
capable  women,  such  as  Miss  Blow  has 
proven  herself,  may  work  well  after  a 
single  term,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

There  is  no  amount  of  previous  edu- 
cation and  accomplishment  that  can- 
not be  utilized  by  a  kindergartner. 
For  the  full  and  speedy  development 
of  the  system  in  Aincrica  it  is  above 
all  things  desirable  that  highly  educa- 
ted and  accomplished  women  should 
enter  its  service,  for  nothing  they  have 
learned  will  come  amiss.  Even  if  they 
never  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession, 
they  will  have  learned  something  that 
will  be  of  priceless  value  to  them  as 
wives  and  mothers.  Man  for  the  work- 
er, and  woman  for  the  teaching-mother 
is  the  ideal  rule  of  happiness  for  the 
world.  Under  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem it  becomes  a  reality,  and  when  the 
time  shall  come  for  that  system  to  be 
universally  engrafted  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  land,  we  shall  have  real 
cause  to  boast  thereof,  for  it  will  be  a 
long  step  nearer  perfection. 

One  marked  feature  of  all  who  have 
closely  investigated  the  kindergarten 
system  is  the  enthusiasm  of  their  ad- 
vocacy. It  appears  in  every  kinde^ 
gartner,  young  and  old,  and  in  the 
children  manifests  itself  in  a  perfectly 
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fererish  anxiety  not  to  miss  a  day. 
The  only  man  in  America  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  kindergarten  literature, 
tracts,  and  material,  Mr.  Steiger,  the 
German  bookseller  of  New  York,  is 
another  instance  of  it.  The  kinder- 
garten branch  of  his  business  does  not 
pay,  probably  will  not  for  years  tQ 
come;  but  he  keeps  it  up  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  completeness, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  send- 
ing out  circulars,  tracts,  specimens  of 
material,  *  *  gifts, "  and  * '  occupations.  "♦ 

The  Koman  Catholic  Sisters  in 
diarge  of  foundling  asylums  have 
lately  devoted  attention  to  the  system, 
which  has  met  with  great  success  un- 
der their  gentle  hands,  and  promises 
to  become  general  in  convent  schools. 

A  late  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Steiger 
to  various  principals  of  schools  and  en- 
lightened public  men,  asking  their  opin- 
ion of  kindergarten  training  as  con- 
trasted with  schools,  has  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  the  way  of 
replies,  some  so  apposite  that  we  have 
thought  their  embodiment  a  fitting 
close  to  our  sketch.  The  first  comes 
from  the  head  of  a  firm  of  lithograph- 
ers and  wood  engravers  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  proprietor  has 
been  used  to  having  large  numbers  of 
men  in  his  employ,  engaged  in  nice 

«  Among  the  American  klndeigarten  iNibUeft> 
tionf  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  £.  Steiger,  SS  and  84 
Frankfort  street,  New  York,  are  the  following : 

<*7A«  KintUrgarten,  A  Manna!  for  the  In- 
troduction of  FroBbers  Sjetem  of  Ptlmaiy  Edu- 
cation into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  Use  of 
Mothers  and  Private  Teachers.**  By  Aoolph 
DouAi.  With  sixteen  lithographed  plates.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

**£lnderffar(enGultun  in  th$  Family  and  Kkk- 
dgrgarten :  A  Complete  Sketch  of  FrQebel*8  Sys- 
tem of  Barly  Education,  ad^ited  to  American  In- 
stitutions.** Fbr  the  nee  of  mothers  and  teadi- 
en.  By  W.  N.  Haiuux.  lUnstrated.  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

"DrabeTt  Xindergartm  OeoupaUoMj&r  the 
Famiiv,"  Bach  In  a  strong p^MT box,  containing 
material,  deeigna,  and  instructions.  75  cents.— 
No.  1,  Sdck-Laying;  No.  8,  Drawing;  No.  8, 
Perforating  (Pricking);  No.  4,  Weaving;  No.  5, 
Embroidering ;  No.  6,  Cork  or  Peas  Work ;  No. 
7,  Plaiting  (Interiadng  Slats) ;  No.  8,  Ring-lay- 
ing ;  No.  9,  Intertwining  Paper ;  No.  10,  Cutting 
Pi^er. 

**  Kindergartm  Toy$,  and  Bow  to  Vt$  Thmn, 
A  PMctical  Explanation  of  the  First  Six  Gifts  of 
FnBbel*8  Elindeigarten.**  By  Hkxhbiok  HorF- 
MAV.   Illnstrated.    In  paper,  gilt  edgea,  80  cents. 
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mechanical  work,  and  finds  in  the  gene- 
rality a  great  lack  of  '^gumption,"  of 
easy  adaptation  to  new  mechanical 
pursuits.  He  had,  it  appeurs,  a  train* 
ing  when  a  boy  resembling  that  of 
Frmbel,  being  encouraged  by  his  fa- 
ther to  ''do  things, '^  and  has  found  it 
a  manrellous  help  through  life.  He 
has  a  darling  scheme  which  he  hopes 
to  realize  some  day*  It  is  to  start  a 
large  workshop  in  bis  town,  with 
about  fifty  workbenches,  machines, 
and  sets  of  tools,  to  hire  out  the  same 
for  a  small  sum  to  schoolboys  by  the 
year,  having  a  skilled  mechanic  in  at- 
tendance, to  help  the  young  learners 
and  teach  them  how  to  ''do  things.'* 
This  is  carrying'  out  the  Frobel  idea 
in  an  essentially  practical  manner,  and 
the  experiment  is  well  worth  trial. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Maryland  endorses  the  kinder- 
garten against  the  present  schools, 
and  adds  emphatically,  "The  educa- 
tion of  the  future  must  help  our 
young  people  X^work^  not  to  lire  with- 
out working." 

The  principal  of  the  Ohio  Central 
Normal  school  says :  "  The  hand,  the 
head,  the  heart — ^you  have  it,"  and  re- 
marks on  the  crowd  of  so-called  edu- 
cated men  who  discourage  young  per- 
sons from  labor,  to  their  ruin.    The  Su- 

Nurmni^  CoUeeted  and  rsYised  by  Auu  L. 
KnntoB.  With  Introdnctofy  Bemariu  on  the 
Value  and  Mode  of  Telling  Stories  to  Children. 
In  paper,  60  cents ;  doth,  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

**TJU(mid,iU  Nature  and  JSelaUonB.  AnEla- 
ddation  of  Froebel*s  Principles  of  Education.** 
By  M4TXLDA  H.  Ebxioe.  a  free  rendering  of 
the  Qerman  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  Budow. 
On  tinlad  paper.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.0Ql 

'*Z4re  qr  FrUdriGh  Frmbeir  A  biographical 
sketch.  By  Matilda  H.KBIB0B.  With  portrait. 
In  paper,  85  cents ;  doth,  60  cents. 

**Mori^  OaUunqf  Ir^ancif  and  Klndmrgartm 
Guide,'"  By  Mrs.  Hoiuci  Mavh  and  Miss 
Blxzabbth  p.  Pbabodt.  With  music  for  the 
plays.    Cloth,  $1.86. 

**Ftayeft)r  the  Kindergarten.^  9y  Hsmmrr- 
taNoa.  Music  by  Cb.  J.  Richtxb.  (The  text  of 
the  nineteen  plays  is  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man.)  Stiir  coyer,  80  cents. 

^FreMandthe  KindergaHenByetmn^  me- 
mentary  Sducation,^^  A  Lecture  by  Josifb 
Paths.    In  paper,  15  cents. 

^ThMParaOiH^ Childhood,  AManudforln- 
ttructlon  in  Friedrich  Fnebers  Educational 
Prindplee,  snd  a  Practical  Guide  to  Elndeigart- 
ners."  By  Bdwabd  Wibbb.  In  four  parts. 
$8.00;  doth,  $8.6a 
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perintendent  of  Public  Instraction  in 
Miimesota  tells  of  profesdons  over- 
Btocked:  in  a  town  of  6,000  people, 
twenty  doctors  and  thirty  lawyers, 
young  ladies  at  home  despising  labor, 
and  floods  of  letters  pouring  in  upon 
him  daily  with  the  query,  **  Can  you 
help  me  to  a  position  in  the  public 
schools!''  '* Suppose  I  could,"  ex- 
claims the  badgered  man:  **  what  good 
would  it  do  you,  at  |40  or  $50  a  month, 
for  six  months,  idleness  the  rest  of  the 
time  f  "  Even  the  New  York  city  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  the 
most  uncompromising  of  champions,  so 
far,  for  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
system  which  himself  has  had  so  large 
share  in  fastening  on  the  city,  can  find 
nothing  to  say  against  the  kindergar- 
ten in  his  reply,  which  coniusts  of  a 
few  annotations  in  pencil  on  the  face 


of  the  circuliir.  Being  an  honest  and 
able  man,  he  confesses  himself  pu^ 
zled,  in  a  question  which  he  appends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  He  asks, 
^^Are  not  the  mechanical  faculHee  to  "be 
edueateA  through  the  intellect,  of  h&wf^ 
In  that  question  we  see  very  curiously 
ezemplitied  the  limits  of  scholastic 
education,  for  the  writer  is  entitled  to 
inscribe  **  A.  M.  "  after  his  name.  Let 
the  answer  to  it  come  from  the  very 
next  letter  we  take  up,  that  of  a  young 
kindergartner.  It  strikes  the  nail 
fair  on  the  head,  and  closes  the  argn^ 
ment  in  better  words  than  any  of  ours: 
**  We  should  not  forget,"  she  writes, 
'*  that  there  can  be  nothing  worse  or 
more  useless  in  this  Hf  e  than  a  stupid^ 
unthinking  workman  or  an  unpracticid 
philosopher." 

F.  WHrrTAMOL 


CHEVTCHENKO-THE  NATIONAL  POET  OF  UTTLB  RUSSIA. 

ABBANGED  FBOIC  THE  BEYITB  DBS  DEtTX  HONBBS. 


LITTLE  RUSSIA,  as  the  vast  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  lower  Dnie- 
per is  termed,  is  ^e  Provence  of  the 
great  Muscovite  empire.  Its  inhabi- 
tants speak  a  dialect  thoroughly  Slavic 
in  character,  although  in  many  points 
nearly  allied  to  the  Russian  language 
proper,  which  bos  now  taken  its  place 
in  the  schools,  in  the  usage  of  the  ad- 
i&inistration,  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
higher  classes;  in  this  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  tongue  d'oe^  which,  spoken 
by  the  peasants  of  the  south  of  France, 
has  little  by  little  given  way  to  the 
French  of  the  Academy  and  of  the 
schools.  The  minstrel  of  the  middle 
ages  has  revived  in  the  persons  of 
Mistral  and  Roumanille,  men  of  cul- 
ture and  literary  education,  Ttliose 
songs  appeal  not  only  to  the  Proven- 
9al  peasants,  but  to  all  Frenchmen  who 
understand  that  soft  and  picturesque 
language.  Their  works,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  are  of  more  interest  to 
Frenchmen  who  understand  the  Pro- 
vencal than  to  the  peasants  who  are 
ignonmt  of  French.  Not  such  the  lot 
of  Chevtchenko,  the  last  of  the  tob- 
wi%  or  wandering  minstrels  of  Little 


RAssia,  whose  poems  are  popt^ar  in  tbt 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

Born  a  serf  in  1814,  in  a  little  vil- 
lage of  the  government  of  Kief,  his 
early  years  were  passed  in  tending  cat* 
tie  and  hogs  for  a  rough  and  brutal 
stepmother,  in  whose  hands  he  was 
left  on  the  death  of  his  father.  It  was 
in  the  long  summer  days,  on  the  green 
steppes,  that  his  nature  assumed  its 
poetic  tinge,  and  the  young  bondsman 
received  the  rich  taid  simple  impres- 
sions which  developed  themselves  later 
in  his  verse.  Wholly  without  instruo* 
tion,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
men  and  things,  was  the  result  of  his 
own  observation.  Reposing,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hmrganes,  those  mysterious  mounds 
which  are  so  thickly  scattered  throogli 
the  wild  country  of  the  steppes,  little 
Tarass  asked  himself  what  lay  beyond 
those  tombs,  and  thought  the  globe 
sustained  by  iron  columns,  which  he 
sought  to  discern  from  the  tops  of  the 
highest  kourganes.  One  day,  seeing 
nothing  beyond  these  mounds  but  ettd- 
less  othei*  mounds,  with  verdant  grass 
between,  lost  in  the  d&t^>  blue  of 
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the  horizon,  he  wondered  to  himself. 
Where  ends  this  world?  and  at  five 
years  of  age  he  set  out  bravely  one  fine 
morning  to  find  the  end  of  the  world. 
At  nightfall  he  was  picked  up  by  some 
villagers,  and  brought  back  to  Kiri- 
lovka.  Soon  after  this  adventure  the 
child  lost  his  father,  and  was  sent  by 
his  stepmother  to  a  neighbor  sacris- 
tan to  learn  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, serving  as  a  domestic  in  return 
for  such  instruction  as  the  schoolmas- 
ter could  or  would  impart.  In  two 
years  the  boy  learned  to  read  and 
write,  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  to  sing  at  mass.  Soon,  on  occa- 
sion of  any  village  festival  or  calami- 
ty, young  Tarass  took  the  place  of  the 
sacristan  at  the  singing  desk,  and  re- 
ceived one  kopeck  of  every  ten  thus 
earned,  while  his  master  spent  his 
time  and  money  in  the  national  habit 
of  drunkenness.  With  these  little 
earnings  the  youth  bought  scraps  of 
paper,  pencil  ends,  and  amused  him- 
self with  drawing,  carefully  sketching 
any  object  that  struck  his  fancy.  This 
taste  he  could  only  cultivate  in  secret, 
hiding  in  the  bushes  while  making  his 
drawings.  His  drunken  and  brutal 
master  tolerated  no  such  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, and  was  not  sparing  of  the 
rod.  To  this  rough  severity  Chev- 
tchenko  ascribes  the  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  in  any  form  he  retain- 
ed till  the  close  of  his  life.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  ended  as  usual  with 
the  flight  of  the  victim.  Finding  the 
sacristan  heavy  with  sleep  and  drink, 
young  Tarass  paid  back  with  interest 
the  blows  he  had  received,  and  fied 
under  cover  of  night,  taking  with  him 
a  little  volume  of  colored  prints  which, 
common  and  bad  as  they  were,  seemed 
to  him  a  priceless  treasure.  In  his  au- 
tobiography he  declares  himself  una- 
ble to  say  whether  at  the  time  he 
thought  this  petty  larceny  proper,  or 
whether  the  temptation  was  too  great 
for  his  conscience  to  resist.  For  one 
who  had  received  little  or  no  moral 
education,  the  offence  was  at  least 
veniaL 
His  first  thought  after  his  escape  was 
0  find  a  more  intelligent  master  in  an- 


other village.  He  stumbled  upon  a 
deacon  who  was  also  a  painter.  For 
three  days  he  did  nothing  but  draw 
water  from  a  neighboring  stream  or 
mix  colors  on  an  iron  plate ;  but  the 
deacon  showed  no  intention  of  permit- 
ting him  to  handle  a  pencil.  The 
fourth  day  he  grew  weary  of  this  pas- 
sive rdle,  and  hunted  up  another  mas- 
ter, a  simple  sacristan  this  time  again, 
but  celebrated  for  many  versts  around 
for  his  religious  paintings.  What 
happiness  would  be  his  could  he  but 
attain  the  smallest  part  of  the  talent 
of  this  great  artist !  He  formed  the 
most  courageous  resolutions;  ho  in- 
wardly vowed  that  he  would  bravely 
endure  the  rudest  trials.  Alas  I  the  first 
thing  this  great  artist  did  was  to  care- 
fully examine  the  palm  of  the  child's 
left  hand,  the  next  to  reject  him  as  a  stu- 
dent. **  You  will  never  be  a  painter, " 
said  he.  "You  will  never  make  even 
a  taUor  or  a  cooper."  In  despcdr  the 
poor  boy  returned  to  his  native  village, 
resolved  to  become  what  Homer  calls 
a  faithful  tender  of  flocks.  At  least 
while  watching  his  sheep  he  could 
read  his  cherished  little  breviary  with 
its  images  I  This  new  phase  of  his 
destiny  was  short.  He  was  soon  call- 
ed to  the  noble  employment  of  scullion 
to  the  intendant  of  the  estate  to  which 
he  belonged;  then  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  hUatchoh  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  katatchoks,  literally  lit- 
tle Cossacks,  are  a  Polish  invention 
early  adopted  by  the  Russian  noble- 
men. They  are  children  who  play  the 
part  of  buffoons,  singing  and  dancing 
for  the  amusement  of  their  masters. 
Little  Tarass  was  spared  this  igno- 
miny, however,  and  his  sole  duty  was 
to  sit  in  the  vestibule,  light  his  mas- 
ter's pipe,  or  bring  him  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter when  called.  He  did  not  lack  lei- 
sure in  his  new  employment.  He 
amused  himself  with  drawing  in  se- 
cret, or  in  listening  with  eager  ears  to 
the  kobzars,  who  sung  the  exploits  of 
the  Cossacks,  or  to  the  old  men's  tales 
of  the  battles  with  the  Poles.  It  waa 
in  this  way  he  picked  up  unconscious- 
ly nearly  all  the  materials  for  his  ear- 
lier poems,  in  which  he  latep-paintedj 
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in  saoh  brilliant  colors  the  past  histo- 
ry of  his  beloved  Ukraine ;  yet  it  was 
not  till  long  afterward  that  his  poetic 
genius  first  showed  itself.  At  this 
time  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
passion  for  drawing.  His  master  was 
a  great  traveller,  and  took  the  boy 
with  him  to  Wibia,  to  Kief,  to  Pulto- 
wa.  Tarass  rode  on  the  box  to  hand 
his  master  water  and  fire.  Whenever 
they  stopped  he  looked  with  envious 
eye  upon  the  pictures  pasted  on  the 
walls — ^portraits  of  generals,  mytholo- 
gical heroes,  pictures  of  truculent  Cos- 
sacks. He  copied  their  features, 
sometimes  stripped  them  from  the 
walls  to  add  them  to  his  collection. 
One  evening  at  Wilna— he  was  then 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old — his  master 
had  gone  to  a  ball ;  the  household  was 
at  rest;  the  young  amateur  lit  his 
lamp,  spread  his  precious  collection 
before  him,  and  set  himself  to  work  to 
make  a  careful  copy  of  Platof  the  Cos- 
sack. The  hours  flew  along  rapidly 
as  so  many  minutes,  as  he  gave  himself 
up  to  this  exquisite  pleasure.  All  at 
once  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
a  sharp  box  on  the  ear.  His  master 
had  surprised  him  on  his  return.  The 
next  morning  the  coachman  was  or- 
dered to  thrash  him  soundly — not  be- 
cause he  had  been  caught  drawing,  but 
because  he  might  have  set  the  house 
on  fire;  and  the  order  was  faithfully 
executed. 

Three  years  later  Tarass  was  taken 
to  St.  Petersburg.  As  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  he  had  no  special  capacity 
for  the  place  of  lackey,  Ms  master 
yielded  to  his  fervent  prayer,  and 
allowed  him  to  bind  himself  for  a 
four  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  dauber 
who  styled  himself  a  painter.  Tarass 
set  to  work.  Living  in  a  garret, 
half  clothed,  half  starved,  he  yet 
was  happy.  His  horizon  expanded 
around  hhn.  He  delighted  himself 
with  strolls  through  the  wide  streets 
of  the  city.  Soon  the  Summer  garden 
became  his  favorite  resort ;  he  passed 
whole  days  there,  drawing  the  statues 
(most  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  of* 
quite  ordinary  merit)  which  line  the 
principal  alleys  to  the  right  and  kft. 


Many  a  time  he  forgot  his  bed,  hang- 
ing over  the  benches  on  the  wharf  of 
the  Neva,  and  opening  his  soul  to  the 
infinite  sweetness  of  the  northern 
night  I  A  chance  acquaintance  made 
in  the  Summer  garden  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  He  was  drawing 
a  statue,  when  a  painter  from  Little 
Russia,  happening  to  pass  by,  stopped 
to  talk  with  him.  '*  You  should  take 
portraits  in  water  colors,"  said  the 
painter.  Chevtchenko  followed  this 
advice— sketched  and  resketched  twen- 
ty times  at  least  the  portrait  of  one  of 
his  companions,  whose  patience  was 
equal  to  his  own.  His  master  saw  one 
of  these  pictures,  found  it  a  good  like- 
ness, and  at  once  elevated  Tarass  to 
the  position  of  his  painter  in  ordinary. 
He  gave  him  his  mistresses  as  models 
— not  aU  of  them,  but,  as  Chevtchenko 
relates,  "his  favorites" — and  in  his 
generous  days  paid  him  as  much  as  a 
rouble  for  a  portrait.  Tarass  was  then 
twenty;  his  vocation  was  sufficiently 
assured,  for  the  Little  Russian  painter, 
now  become  his  friend,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  him  admission  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  poet  Joukovsky, 
professor  in  the  household  of  the  he- 
reditary Qrand  Duke  (the  present  Em- 
peror), took  a  lively  interest  in  Tarass, 
which  was  shared  by  the  entire  court. 
Means  were  at  once  devised  to  o'btain 
the  freedom  of  the  young  serf,  whose 
future  as  a  painter  seemed  so  full  of 
promise.  A  lottery  was  organized. 
The  prize  was  a  portrait  of  Joukovsky, 
painted  by  Brulof.  The  scheme  was 
a  perfect  success.  For  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  roubles  in  assignats 
Ids  master  gave  him  his  manumission 
papers.  The  serf  was  free.  This  was 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1888.  Such  were 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  to  whicli 
Tarass  at  twenty-four  owed  his  free- 
dom. In  Russia  the  chances  were 
a  hundred  to  one  that  he  had  lived 
and  died  a  scullion,  or  that,  revolt- 
ing against  the  injustice  of  his  lot, 
he  had  become  an  outcast  or  a  crimi- 
nal. The  germs  of  either  fate  were 
there.  Free,  a  new  life  began  for 
him.  A  student  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  he  na|^(ttx  years  in  sen- 
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ooB  work;  but  he  already  felt  bis  ge- 
nius cramped  in  the  profession  be  had 
chosen.  His  imagination,  hitherto 
confined  like  a  plant  in  a  cave,  bloom* 
ed  forth  with  manrelloos  expansion 
and  rapidity  in  freedom  and  sonligbt. 
Three  years  after  his  emancipation  he 
had  already  written  some  of  his  best 
works. 

From  1888  to  1848  his  life  was  a 
happy  one.  The  object  of  enthnsias- 
tic  admiration  by  a  group  of  Little 
Rassians  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  his  family  and  the 
gentry  of  the  province,  when  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Ukraine  after  leaving  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire ; 
1>at  his  sky  was  not  without  its  clouds. 
Free  himself,  and  recognizing  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  horrors  of 
serfdom,  he  could  not  think  without 
bitter  grief  of  the  fate  of  the  millions 
who  -did  not  diaro  Ms  good  fortune. 
A  short  autobiography  of  seven  pages, 
which  he  sent  a  year  before  his  death 
to  the  editor  of  his  **  Popular  Read- 
ings, **  closes  with  this  poignant  phrase : 

There  is  scarodj  a  ncoUection  of  my  iMist  life 
which  is  not  tenlble.  Tee,  my  life  has  been  ter> 
rible,  and  all  the  more  teziible  bocaoio  my  broth- 
en  and  sisters,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned  in 
these  writings  on  account  of  the  pain  it  woold 
have  given  me,  are  serfs  eren  now.  Yes,  Mr. 
Editor,  even  now  they  art  auOa  I  Beodva  the 
assarance,  etc. 

What  declamation  more  eloquent 
than  this  simple  announcement  of  the 
fact,  followed  without  transition  by 
the  ordinary  closing  formula  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence  I  We  see  him 
stopping  short,  unable  to  say  another 
word,  choking  with  emotion,  his  eyes 
blinded  by  tears,  suddenly  adding  his 
signature,  to  complete  a  task  already 
beyond  his  strength. 

The  better  part  of  his  works,  or  at 
least  the  most  humui,  the  most  easy 
to  render  in  all  languages,  was  inspired 
by  the  pity  he  felt  for  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed,  mingled  with  a  not  less 
keen  sentiment  of  hatred  for  their  op- 
pressors. His  political  aspirations  had 
no  other  source.  While  in  his  dreams 
he  saw  the  Ukraine  again  free  and  glo- 
rious, he  looked  beyond  to  an  ideal  re- 


public in  which  all  should  be  free  and 
charity  prevail,  and  formed  plans  for 
a  confederation  of  all  the  Slavic  races, 
in  which  even  Russia  should  be  in- 
cluded. Carried  away  by  his  imagina- 
tion, Chevtchenko  saw  no  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  his  theories,  which 
only  ages  of  change  and  progress  could 
bring  within  the  range  of  even  possi- 
ble achievement.  He  even  devised  a 
language  which  the  people  of  both 
Russia  proper  and  Little  Russia  could 
alike  understand,  and  wrote  a  poem  in 
it  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  friends ; 
it  is  needless  to  say  this  work  was  a 
failure,  and  that  the  poet  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  project. 

This  panslavistic  scheme,  of  which 
Russia  could  in  no  event  be  the  centre, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  idea  of  an  ultra- 
radical republic,  could  not  but  give 
umbrage  to  the  Russian  government. 
Is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  these 
poems  of  Chevtchenko,  illustrating 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  Cossacks  and 
bewailing  the  lost  liberties  of  Ukraine, 
were  held  to  be  **  subversive  "  by  the 
Russian  authorities  and  drew  down 
upon  him  the  rigor  of  the  government ; 
or  is  it  more  natural  to  believe,  as  the 
story  goes,  that  the  true  cause  was  the 
satirical  verse  in  which  Chevtchenko 
ridiculed  the  Empress  and  compared 
her  wrinkled  face  to  a  mushroom  f  On 
either  supposition  the  punishment  was 
out  of  ijl  proportion  to  the  offence. 
By  order  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  our 
poet  was  sent  as  a  common  soldier  to 
a  little  fortress  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Aral ;  and  what  was  still  more  severe, 
although  the  garrison  was  relieved 
eveiy  year,  Chevtchenko  was  con- 
demned for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
this  remote  spot,  and  moreover  abso' 
lutely  forbidden  to  draw  or  write. 

These  orders  were  strictly  enforced 
at  first.  To  write  his  verses  the  poet 
had  only  a  bit  of  pencil  and  a  little  pa- 
per book  which  he  managed  to  con- 
ceal from  the  argus  eyes  of  his  guudi- 
ans  in  the  sole  of  his  boot.  From  1848 
to  1850  he  wrote  about  a  hundred 
poems,  most  of  which  were  quito 
short.  Later  the  regulation  was  less 
severe,  and  he  was  allowe^ 
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Bat  his  mase  no  longer  inspired  him, 
and  he  gave  up  writing.  Drawing 
then  became  his  only  resource;  this 
was  tolerated,  not  authorized.  Ivan 
Tourgu^eft  relates  an  incident  to  the 
credit  of  V.  Perovsky,  then  Gtoyemor  of 
the  department  of  Orenburg.  A  cer- 
tain general,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
after  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, hearing  that  Ohevtchenko,  notwith- 
standing the  rules,  had  drawn  some 
sketches,  thought  it  his  duty  to  notify 
the  Governor.  The  (Joremor,  eying 
the  zealous  official  severely,  said  to 
him  coldly,  *^  Qeneral,  I  do  not  hear 
with  this  ear.  Be  good  enough  to  pass 
to  the  other  side  and  repeat  what  you 
have  just  said  to  me.*'  The  General 
took  the  hint,  and  repeated — something 
else. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  the  friends  of  Chevtchenko 
obtained  his  pardon.  He  had  been 
ten  years  in  exile.  Still  another  was 
spent  in  waiting  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  formalities  for  his  return. 
He  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  literary  society  of  Bussia.  During 
his  absence  the  language  of  Little 
Russia  had  grown  in  favor.  Among 
his  compatriots  he  was  the  object  of 
absolute  adoration.  The  incomparable 
beauty  and  universal  character  of  his 
works  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
and  ^eir  superiority  over  those  of 
Pushkin  and  the  Lermontoffs,  des^ 
tined  for  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
higher  classes,  proudly  vaunted. 

Boon  the  poet  became  homesick.  Ho 
tore  himself  willingly  away  from  his 
pleasant  life  and  went  back  to  his  hum- 
ble village  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  wife.  His  de- 
sires were  moderate.  He  only  asked  that 
his  choice  should  be  Little  Bussian,  or- 
phan, and  a  serf.  But  he  had  grown 
prematurely  old,  and  had  yielded  to  the 
passion  for  strong  drink.  Refused  by 
several  young  peasant  girls,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  uid  made  a  similar 
offer  to  a  Little  Russian  servant  girl, 
<me  Loukeria.  She  at  first  accepted 
him,  but  lost  heart  at  the  last  moment, 
and  refused  to  marry  him.  Chev- 
tchenko was  entirely  overcome  by  this 


last  rebuff.  After  this  he  wrote  a 
number  of  striking  works,  but  giving 
himself  up  more  and  more  to  his  fatal 
habit,  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and 
he  died  in  February,  1861,  at  the  very 
hour  when  all  Bussia  was  hailing  with 
acclamation  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  He  had  not  even  the  consola- 
tion of  embracing  his  enfranchised 
brothers  and  nsters. 

Chevtchenko,  as  has  been  remarked, 
had  received  but  a  meagre  early  in- 
struction. Later  in  life  he  sought  to 
fill  up  the  many  gaps  in  his  education, 
and  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of 
tlie  age,  by  reading  the  current  Bus- 
sian  literary  reviews.  Fortunately  he 
possessed  gifts  which  take  the  place  of 
learning:  an  acute  sense  of  feeling, 
and  a  lyric  fibre  which  vibrated  at  the 
slightest  touch.  A  few  recollections 
of  his  childhood,  an  old  man*s  tale, 
were  sufficient  inspiration  for  heroic 
poems  full  of  brilliancy  and  extraor- 
dinary verve  and  power.  Such  was 
**  Hamalia,'*  one  of  his  earliest  worka 
It  begins  with  a  wail  of  the  Cossack 
prisoners  at  Scutari,  who  ask  of  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Ukndno 
and  the  blue  sea  whether  their  breth- 
ren shall  soon  deliver  them  from  cap- 
tivity: 

Oh,  Qod  I  oil,  my  God  I  tiiongh  we  may  not  be 
deUvered,  yet  letd  them  hither  1  Once  more  to 
eee  the  blaxe  of  glory,  of  oor  Coesack  glory,  then 
to  die  I  So  sang  the  prisoners,  weeping  and  wafl- 
Ing.  The  Bosphoius  trembled,  for  nerer  fai  its 
exiBtonoe  had  it  beard  the  wail  of  a  Coesack. 
Shaking  its  vast  grizzled  mane,  it  heaved  its  groan* 
ing  waves  toward  the  bine  sea,  far,  far  away :  the 
howling  soa  caught  np  the  moan  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  lifted  it  on  to  the  liman,  which  gave 
over  to  the  Dnieper  the  sorrowfal  message  of  the 
captives.  And  the  Dnieper,  f arions  and  roaring, 
cried  ont  to  the  Steppe,  Dost  hear  ?  and  the 
Steppe  aaswered  back,  1  hear  I  I  hear  I 

Then  the  poet  describes  the  Cossacks 
covering  the  Dnieper  with  their  light 
skiffs,  their  departure  under  the  lead 
of  Hamalia,  the  burning  of  the  Turk- 
ish city.  This  lifelike,  bold,  savage 
recital  is  dashed  off  in  rapid  strokeo. 
Chevtchenko  had  not  only  the  look 
but  the  soul  of  a  veritable  Cossack. 

Still  richer  in  power  aad  varied  im- 
agery is  a  longer  poem  called  tb« 
'^Haidamaks,"  one  of  the  finest  epi* 
sodes  of  which  paints  the  sombre  pio- 
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ture  of  a  benediction  of  poignards  for 
the  new  St.  Bartholomew,  which  the 
exasperated  people  executed  in  1768, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cossacks,  in  the 
town  of  Oumagae.  Gonta,  the  leader 
of  the  massacre,  slaughters  his  own 
sons,  who  had  been  found  in  a  con- 
vent, where  their  mother,  a  Polish  wo- 
man, had  placed  them  to  be  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  the  caste  against  whom 
the  popular  fury  had  been  aroused, 
and  whom  the  chief  had  sworn  to  de- 
stroy without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
In  the  night  time  the  rictors  celebrate 
their  triumph  with  wine,  and  dancing, 
and  song.  Gonta  only  is  absent.  In 
the  darkness  he  seeks  the  corpses  of 
his  children,  that  he  may  dig  their 
graves  and  give  them  burial. 

The  miseries  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
horrors  of  serfdom,  were  the  poet's  chief 
subjects.  Of  these  he  sings  as  one  in- 
spired. His  pity  and  his  fury  lift  him 
above  the  common  plane.  He  seemed 
possessed  of  a  mission,  and  used  poet- 
ry as  his  form  of  proselytism.  ^^like 
to  a  bird  of  ill  omen,"  he  says, 
^'I  sing  without  weariness  the  sor- 
rows of  young  girls  seduced  and  ru- 
ined by  their  masters.  I  weep  as  I 
sing  their  sad  fate,  though  I  know  well 
enough  no  one  listens  to  my  song.  My 
heart  breaks  at  the  sight  of  them.  Oh, 
my  Qod  !  g^ant  to  my  song  the  heav- 
enly gift  of  touching  the  human  heart, 
of  awakening  its  pity,  of  drawing 
tears  of  sweet  compassion  for  these  un- 
fortunates. Grant  me  the  power  to 
teach  the  right  way,  the  love  of  God 
and  of  one  another." 

In  the  numerous  poems  of  this 
class,  of  which  ** Catherine"  and  the 
'*  Serving  Woman  "  are  good  examples, 
he  enlivens  the  apparent  monotony  of 
the  subject  with  an  almost  exhaustless 
fertility  of  imagination. 

His  popularity  among  his  country- 
men depends  more,  however,  upon 
little  ballads,  sometimes  lyric,  some- 
times descriptive  of  peasant  life.  These 
are  the  daumka$  the  pilgrims  diant 
about  the  tomb  of  their  poet.  listen 
to  the  peaceful  serenity  of  this  little 
poem  in  three  verses : 


niera  iB  a  gaidtn  ol  cheny  trees  azoond  the 

honae; 
Tbib  beetles  are  hnmming  above  tbe  trees ; 
The  laborers  with  tbeir  carts. 
The  maidens  with  their  songs,  are  returning, 
And  the  mothers  await  them  for  sapper. 

The  famDy  are  gathered  aroand  the  house. 
The  dawn  of  evening  lights  up  the  horizon. 
Tb»  danghter  hands  about  the  sapper  meat 
Her  mother  would  fain  coansel  with  her, 
But  the  nightingale  prevents  it. 

The  mother  about  the  house 

Has  put  the  little  ones  to  rest 

She  henelf  sleeps  at  their  side. 

All  sound  is  hushed.    Only  the  ii«tigi*tfT 

And  the  nightingale  are  still  awake. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Chevtchenko, 
'' Marianne"  is  the  best  example  of 
his  graceful  style  and  Homeric  de- 
scription, and  the  most  charming  of 
the  picturesque  poems  of  Little  Russia. 


One  Sunday  on  the  meadow— the  young  girls 
were  strolling— laaghing  with  the  boys— oil  to- 
gether :  the  girls  were  singing  of  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  and  evening-«nd  of  how  tbe  mother 
beat  her  daughter  to  prevent  her  walking  with  a 
Cossack. — Generally  young  girls — sing  of  what 
interests  them ;  that  they  best  understand. 

When  all  at  once  a  blind  old  man— with  a  litUe 
boy— came  stumbling  into  the  village— his  shoes 
in  his  hand— a  sack  of  linden  bark— on  his  shoul- 
der. 

Look,  girls— the  kobzarl  here  is  the  kobaar 
—and  all  hurrying— leaving  the  boys  behind 
them,  run— to  meet  the  blind  man.— Old  Fa- 
ther, dear  old  sonl,  my  little  warbler— sing  us 
something  1— I  wiU  give  yon  a  cake;  I  some 
cherries;  I  some  hydromel  to  refresh  you.— Sing 
us  something. 

Yes,  my  darlings,  I  bear.  Thanks,  my  rose- 
buds, for  your  kind  words.— I  would  like  to  play 
for  you— but  see— it  is  impossible,  impossible  1— 
Yesterday  I  was  at  a  fair— my  iko6za  was  broken. 
—There  are  only  three  strings  left  1  Well  then, 
with  three  as  well  as  you  can  I  With  three  ? 
Ah  1  my  girls— once  upon  a  time  I  played  with  a 
single  one ;— but  now  I  cannot.— Wait  a  while, 
my  darlings.- 1  wHl  rest  myself  a  little.— Let  us 
sit  together,  you  rogue. 

They  all  sat  down.— The  old  man  untied  his 
sack  and  drew  out  tbe  kobta.— Two  or  three 
times  he  pulled  the  chords  —What  shall  I  sing  ? 
—Wait  a  Taomsm.— Brown  Marianne,— Bajef  on 
ever  heard  it^Nof— Then  listen,  girls— and 
compose  yourselves. 

Once  upon  a  time— there  was  a  mother— a  wid- 
ow, and  no  longer  young.— She  had  oxen  and 
carts.— Her  danghter  Marianne  grew  up— became 
a  young  girl— marvellously  beautiful,  vrith  her 
black  eyelashes— worthy  of  a  pons  hetman.— The 
mother  looked  about  her^ooked  about  for  a  son- 
in-law  :— but  it  was  not  a  pan$  that  Marianne 
stole  away  to  see  in  the  wood,— on  the  meadow— 
every  evening.— She  laughed  and  chatted  with  hfan 
—embraced  him  in  ecstasy,  was  in  Paradise  and 
sometimes— oied  without  a  word. 
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Whj  weepett  thon,  my  pretty  bird  ?— Peter 
asked  her.— She  looked  at  him,  and  ■miling, 
■aid— I  do  not  knpw  myself  I— Yon  think, 
perchance,  I  may  desert  thee  f— No.  I  shall  go 
with  thee  and  lore  thee  as  long  as  I  live.— 
^on  art  Joking,  my  warbler— thou  art  dream- 
ing  oi  some  song.— Thoee  are  kobzars*  tales  ;— 
but  th^  are  blind  I  th^  know  not— that  on  my 
belofed  Peter,— eren  from  the  bottom  of  the  daik 
tomb,— I  shall  smfle  and  say :  Eagle  mine  with 
wings  of  blne-I  shall  love  thee  in  the  other 
world— as  I  have  loved  thee  in  this. 

Thus  they  loved— and  thus  they  wished— to 
love  each  other  in  the  other  world.— Bat  it  was 
not  to  be.— Marianne  knew  only  how  to  love- 
She  thought  they  were  but  kobzar  stories— of 
blind  kobzars  who  cannot  see  brown  eyee— who 
tell  tales  of  young  girls.— Th^  tell  tales  of  yoa,my 
girls,  but  they  tell  the  truth.— I  also  tell  tales  of 
you,  for  I  know  the  danger.  Qod  grant  you  never 
to  know  here  below— what  I  do  know  I  .  .  . 
There  was  a  Ume,  giris,  when  my  heart  was  not 
asleep.  I  have  not  forgotten  you.— Since  then  I 
love  you  as  a  mother  her  children— I  shall  sing  for 
yoB  as  long  as  I  live ;— and,  my  darlings,  when  I 
am  gone— remember  me  and  my  Marianne.— I  shall 
see  you  from  the  other  world,  and  smUe  tenderly 
—I  shall  smUe  upon  you.— 

And  he  began  to  weep.— Then  a  moment  after, 
thanks— to  the  caressing  words— of  a  graceful  girl, 
—See,  said  he,  wiping  his  blind  eyes— see,  my  dar- 
lings, Icould  not  help  crying. 

The  mother  began  to  wonder.— What  has  hap- 
pened, thought  she,— to  Marianne?  She  sits  down 
to  sew— and  she  does  not  sew!  In  her  dis- 
traction, instead  of  singing  Orltaa  she  sings  Ft- 
trom$l  She  talks  in  her  sleep— and  embraces  her 
pOlowl 

At  first  she  laughed  at  her.— Then,  seeing  it 
was  a  serious  matter,— she  said  to  Marianne,— 
Thou  see'st,  I  suppose,  that  thou  must  think  of 
being  married  ?— And  to  whom,  mamma  7— To 
him  I  shall  choose  for  thee  I 

Marianne,  left  alone,  sang,- Thy  happiness  is 
ended— ended  for  life.  Why  yesterday,  on  thy 
return,  didst  thou  not  fall  into  everiasting  sleep  t 
—It  wonld  be  easier  to  sleep-^all  alone  in  the 
tomb.— Perhaps  then  thy  mother  would  have 
wept  for  thee  I— Now  thy  mother  vrill  not  weep 
for  thee— will  not  follow  thy  cofiln  vrith  song— 
and  thou  wilt  suffer  and  suffer— until  thou  art  laid 
beneath  the  ground  I 

One  evening,  whfle  her  mother  slept,  she 
went  out— to  listen  to  the  nightingale— as  though 
she  had  never  heard  him  in  her  life.— She  went 
out  to  the  garden,  listened— sang  a  little  in  her 
turn ;  then  was  silent— Beneath  an  apple  tree- 
she  paused  in  silence,— and  wept  as  weeps— a 
motherless  child.— 

Mamma,  how  wretched  I  am  I—Why  gavest 
thou  m&— my  beauty  and  my  black  lashes  and 
my  brown  eyes  ?— Thou  hast  given  me  all  but  my 
share  of  happiness— my  part  thou  refusest  me.— 
Before  I  knew  sorrow— why  didst  thou  not  bury 
me? 

Marianne  for  her  tears— saw  not  the  light  of 
the  morning.— She  began  to  sing,  ^he  moon 
shines  through  the  forest.— She  sang— checked 
herself— listened  eagerly— began  again— her  weak 
voice  grew  faint— but  she  heard  neither  the  voice 
—of  Peter,  nor  yet  his  cry  calling  to  her— nor  his 
accostomed  words— Marianne,  where  art  thou. 


my  pretty  bird  ?  Sing,— sweetheart,  my  best  be- 
loved.— 

Peter  was  not  there.— Can  it  be  that  he  had  de- 
serted her— the  poor  girl  with  the  lopg  hishes— at 
thia  unhiqn>y  bour  ?— Let  me  look  once  more,  said 
8he.—But— along  the  sombre  wood,  as  a  roiuaalka 
waiting  for  the  moon— slowly  walks  Marianne  up 
and  down.— She  sings  no  more— this  girl  with  the 
dark  lashes— she  weeps  bitterly.— Oh !  return,  look 

00  thy  work,— forgetful  Cossack  !— Marianne  is 
weary— but  she  does  not  feel  her  weariness— Alone 
throu^  the  woods,  over  the  meadows— she  wan- 
ders the  night  long.— The  sky  blushes,  the  sun  ap- 
pears. The  young  giri  carries  her  grief  to  her  hut. 
—She  reaches  it— she  looks  around  her.— Her 
mother  is  sleeping.— Oh !  didst  thou  know,  moth- 
er—what a  serpent— has  coiled  itself  around  the 
heart-of  the  child  of  thy  loins  I 

And  she  fell  upon  her  bed— as  Into  a  coffln.— 

These  quotations  are  enough  to  show 
that  Tarass  Chevtchenko,  if  not  of  the 
universal  importance  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen consider  him,  is  yet  a  poet 
great  enough  for  his  fame  to  cross  the 
frontiers  of  his  native  land  and  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  published 
as  a  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Chevtchenko,  Ivan  Tourgu6- 
ne£E  relates  the  impression  the  poet 
made  upon  him : 

flis  exterior  In  no  way  bespoke  a  poet.  He 
seemed  more  like  a  heavy-moulded  man  whom 
misfortune  had  hardened  and  who  concealed  a 
storeof  bitterness  in  thedepths  of  his  heart.  Oo- 
casionaUy,  however,  there  were  flashes  of  kind- 
ness and  gayety .    One  day  to  a  gathering  of  which 

1  was  one  he  read  his  charming  poem  **  Evening.  ** 
He  read  It  simply,  vrithout  affectation.  He  was 
moved,  and  his  emotion  was  shared  by  all  his  au- 
dience. We  saw  that  day  a  manifestation  of  his 
poetic  genius  with  all  the  melancholy  tenderness 
and  sweetness  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Little 
Bnssian  character.  A  work  which  thus  transfig- 
ures its  author  cannot  be  commonplace.  But  how 
hope  to  render  In  miserable  prose  such  fugitive 
in^vessions?  QSrardde  Nerval  himself,  a  master 
of  style,  said  contemptuously  of  his  own  transla- 
tions of  Heinrich  Heine  that  they  were  but  stuff- 
ed moonlight  (eiair  d$  turn  empdui), 

Tlie  sense  of  poetry  may  be  correct- 
ly rendered,  the  grandeur  of  its  thought 
fully  translated  to  other  tongues ;  but 
its  harmony,  its  beauty,  its  grace,  will 
not  bloom  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  its  • 
native  language. 

We  commend  all  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  abridgment  to  a  read- 
ing of  the  original  sketch  from  the 
graceful  pen  of  Emile  Durand.  They 
will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  pe- 
rusaL 


Jomr  AxTSTra^STB^ 
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A  TERRIBLE  REVENGE, 

IK   fiPISODB   OF   THB    SPANISH   WAft. 


TWO  events,  apparently  uncon- 
nected, excitefl  unnsoal  interest 
in  those  who  followed  the  coarse  of 
the  struggle  for  a  republic  in  Spain. 
The  first  of  these — the  massacre  at  Al- 
coy — stands  out  preeminent  among  the 
atrocities  committed  by  excited  mobs. 
As  to  the  second,  the  nnkingf  of  the 
frigate  Ferdinand  el  Catolico  in  the  har- 
bor of  Cartegena,  just  after  an  engage- 
ment with  the  republican  vessels  block- 
ading the  port,  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  mystery.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sunk  by  being  run  into  by 
the  Mendez  Nunez,  but  the  fleet  had 
been  at  anchor  for  some  time  when  the 
accident  happened,  each  vessel  having 
her  proper  moorings,  so  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  object  In  the  Nunez 
changing  her  berth  after  dark,  espe- 
cially as  no  attack  from  the  vessels 
outside  was  exi)ected. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cartagena  when  the  accident 
happened,  and  the  comments  passed  at 
the  mess  table  when  we  heard  the 
news  were  anything  but  complimen- 
tary to  Spanish  seamanship.  I  had 
never  since  thought  particularly  of  the 
matter,  and  the  incident  was  stowed 
away  in  my  memory  with  a  thousand 
others,  and  with  no  prospect  of  ever 
being  resurrected  except  perhaps  to 
emphasize  some  remark  disparaging 
to  Spaniards  in  general. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  accident, 
connecting  in  a  terrible  and  tragio 
manner  the  massacre  at  Alooy  with  tiie 
sinking  of  the  frigate,  I  heard  from  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  some  months  ago.  We 
soon  became  intimate  friends,  sad  pur 
evenings  were  passed  in  exchanging 
reminiscences  of  our  lives.  His  narra- 
tive shall  be  given  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  possible,  and  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  confused  by  incongruities,  I 
hav»  prefixed  to  it  a  short  account,  also 


in  his  own  words,  of  the  man  himself: 
My  parents  were  natives  of  Mureia, 
and  although  not  noble,  were  of  good 
family  and  much  respected.  My  woi^ 
thy  father  had  for  many  years  held  the 
position  of  alcalde  in  the  town  of  Al- 
ooy, and  it  was  his  desire  that  his  sons 
should  receive  an  education  that  might 
fit  them  to  gain  at  least  as  much  honor 
and  respect  as  had  fallen  to  his  loU 
There  were  two  of  us,  differing  in  age 
but  three  years,  I  being  the  younger, 
and  we  were  at  school  and  seminary 
together.  At  the  completion  of  his 
law  studies  at  Salamanca,  my  brother 
returned  to  his  home  and  became  my 
father*s  private  secretary,  while  I,  be- 
coming restless  after  separation  from 
him,  soon  after  left  the  college,  before 
I  had  finished  my  studies,  and  receiv- 
ing a  sum  of  money,  came  to  America 
in  search  of  a  fortune. 

For  a  time  I  wandered  about,  visit- 
ing the  great  cities  and  amusing  my- 
self, until  my  money  being  nearly 
spent,  I  enterecl  the  employ  of  an 
apothecary  in  Richmond.  My  unfin- 
ished course  of  medicine  at  home  had 
initiated  me  sufficiently  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Latin  labels  and  prescriptions 
to  gain  me  a  place  behind  the  apothe- 
cary's counter,  and  by  dint  of  close 
application  and  economy  I  soon  rose 
to  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  my  on- 
ployer;  had  not  fate  ordered  it  other- 
wise, I  should  probably  have  been  by 
this  time  his  associate.  When  the 
war  of  the  Ck>nfederacy  broke  oirt  I 
was  carried  away  by  the  great  excite- 
ment, and  although  I  had  always  been 
too  proud  of  my  birthright  to  become 
naturalized,  I  felt  as  keenly  as  could 
any  Virginian,  that  the  State  demand- 
ed my  services.  As  a  volunteer  in  the 
field  I  cOuld  have  been  of  but  litti^ 
use,  my  confined  occupation  having 
itnfitted  me  for  a  rough  life.  My  ser^ 
vices,  however,  were  accepted,  and  iGs 
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I  was  known  to  be  a  skilful  chemist,  I 
was  attached  to  the  chemical  labora- 
tory under  the  command  of  Qeneral  B. 
F.  Maury.  Here  I  worked  for  two 
years,  and  being  then  proficient  in  the 
art  of  making  and  handling  torpedoes, 
I  was  sent  to  Mobile,  and  after  its  cap* 
turo  to  other  places  in  the  far  South, 
to  operate  against  the  Federal  guiv- 
boats. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  me  al- 
most penniless  and  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, for  I  could  not,  like  the  native 
American,  bolster  my  feelings  up  with 
patriotism.  Excitement  drew  me  into 
the  struggle,  and  to  this  succeeded 
naturally  a  partisan  feeling  for  the 
South.  Once  the  struggle  ended  I  was 
like  a  lost  man.  It  was  impossible  to 
commence  business  in  the  South  with- 
out money,  while  in  the  North  I  had 
no  friends  and  would  be  looked  upon 
with  distrust.  There  was  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  get  together  money 
enough  to  take  me  home,  and  then  to 
start  afresh.  Even  this  was  easier 
said  than  done,  for  no  Sanchez  had 
ever  been  a  beggar,  and  I  was  not  of 
the  spirit  to  be  the  first  one.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  torpedo  corps,  with 
whom  I  had  been  much  associated,  and 
who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
the  Federal  navy,  befriended  me  by 
giring  me  a  letter  to  one  of  his  old 
shipmates,  now  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
This  noble  gentleman,  being  about  to 
sail  to  China,  offered  me  the  position 
of  clerk  in  his  ship.  I  accepted,  and 
made  the  full  cruise.  May  my  life  be 
spared  to  return  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  was  bestowed  upon  me 
by  my  gallant  associates. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
the  winter  of  1871,  I  resigned  my  po- 
sition and  turned  my  face  toward  my 
home,  satisfied  with  roving,  and  con- 
tent to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the 
quiet  of  my  native  town.  Although 
great  events  had  happened  in  my 
country  during  my  absence,  I  found 
but  little  change  in  my  old  hoihe.  My 
father  still  held  his  position,  and  time 
had  but  little  affected  him  physically, 
;although  the  course   of  events  bad 


transformed  him  from  a  stanch  royal- 
ist to  a^  strong  republican,  and  ho 
mourned  the  lack  of  patriotism  in  his 
countrymen  that  permitted  an  Italian 
to  rule  over  their  destinies.  My  dear 
mother  had  been  dead  several  years, 
and  the  cares  of  the  household  were 
entrusted  to  the  wife  of  my  brother, 
who  had  married  shortly  after  my  de- 
parture, and  whose  only  son  was  now 
a  student  at  our  old  college.  I  was 
received  like  the  prodigal  son,  and 
like  him  resolved  never  again  to  leave 
my  quiet  home  to  lead  an  aimless  life 
about  the  world. 

My  unfinished  education  had  left  me 
without  a  profession,  and  however  I 
might  humble  myself  in  a  foreign  land, 
it  was  impossible  to  become  a  shop- 
keeper at  home.  My  father's  revenue 
was  sufficient  to  support  me  in  idle- 
ness in  that  quiet  place,  so  I  settled 
down  to  a  dolce  far  nimU  way  of  liv- 
ing. As  i  had  been  so  long  in  Amer- 
ica, I  easily  procured  through  a  friend 
the  appointment  of  United  States  con- 
sular agent,  a  position  which,  while  it 
afforded  me  no  income,  brought  me 
no  cares,  and  gave  mo  a  sort  of  pres- 
tige among  my  simple  neighbors,  who 
looked  upon  me  with  as  much  awe  as 
they  would  have  done  on  a  foreign 
minister  of  State.  To  keep  up  the  de- 
ception, and  please  my  father,  I  trim- 
med my  old  naval  coat  with  gold  lace 
and  epaulettes,  and  at  his  official  re- 
ceptions would  present  myself  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  blue  and  gold,  chap- 
eau  and  sword. 

For  a  time  all  went  quietly  on,  nor 
did  I  wish  for  a  return  of  the  excite- 
ment and  danger  of  former  years. 
Suddenly  came  the  abdication  of  King 
Amadeus  and  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
public. For  a  time  Alcoy  was  all 
awake;  there  were  extra  sessions  of 
the  Ayuntamiento,  speechmaking  and 
processions  on  f  Ote  days,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  factories  were  organized 
into  companies  of  militia.  My  father 
was  jubilant,  and  neither  thought  nor 
talked  of  anything  but  the  republic. 
Often  would  he  call  me  aside  and  pro- 
pound grave  questions  M  to  the  man- 
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ner  of  government  In  America.  He 
subscribed  for  the  New  Yoric  "Her- 
ald/' and  it  became  my  daily  task  to 
translate  to  him  the  columns  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Although  I  kept  as  much  aloof  as 
possible  from  the  turmoil,  I  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  consultation 
and  advice,  and  it  was  only  by  falling 
back  upon  my  official  position  that  I 
escaped  being  dragged  into  more  ac- 
tive work.  Matters  looked  worse  and 
worse  for  our  poor  country.  Rene- 
gades found  seats  in  the  Cortes;  the 
Carlists  in  the  north  and  Alphonsists 
in  the  south  brought  war  into  the 
peaceful  districts,  and  hordes  of  Com- 
munists flooded  the  country  and  dis- 
seminated their  pernicious  doctrines. 
They  even  came  to  Alcoy  and  worked 
secretly  on  the  minds  of  the  poor  work- 
men. Their  influence  began  to  be  felt 
even  in  our  town  council,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  extreme  party  became 
louder  and  louder. 

My  father  then  showed  his  rare 
judgment  and  ability,  and,  thanks  to 
his  flrm  course,  no  trouble  ensued  be- 
yond the  noisy  reunions  of  the  canaiUe. 
He  still  commanded  the  trust  and  re- 
spect of  the  orderly  classes,  but  among 
the  turbulent  he  made  many  enemies 
by  his  strict  and  impartial  course. 

Finally  the  rising  of  the  Communists 
came  to  complete  the  distraction  of 
th3  country.  Seville,  Malaga,  Cadiz, 
and  Granada  revolted  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  established  independent  can- 
tons ruled  by  desperate  people,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  scoundrel  Car- 
bayal.  The  infection  spread  like 
lightning,  and  even  Cartagena,  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  loyalty,  was  forced 
to  succumb  to  the  contagion.  The 
danger  to  our  little  town  became  immi- 
nent, but  for  a  time  reason  prevailed. 

One  morning  (it  was  the  12th  of  July 
only  a  year  ago,  and  were  I  to  live  a 
thousand  years  its  incidents  would  still 
be  as  fresh  to  my  memory  as  they  are 
now)  I  was  sitting  at  my  balcony  en- 
joying my  coffee  and  cigar,  in  that 
complaisant  mood  which  all  have  felt 
after  a  good  night's  rest,  and  when  no 


cares  or  thoughts  of  business  intrude. 
My  servant  bad  gone  to  the  post  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  morning  mail, 
whose  only  interest  to  me  would  be 
the  description  of  some  fete  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  then  turning 
the  heads  of  the  Parisians.  Suddenly, 
from  the  direction  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion, I  heard  a  volley  of  musketry  and 
loud  cheers,  followed  by  a  slamming 
of  doors  and  shutters  throughout  the 
neighborhood.  The  shopkeepers  in 
the  little  plaza  hastily  barred  their 
windows,  anxious  mothers  dragged 
their  little  ones  in  from  the  street,  the 
market  women  took  down  their  large 
umbrellas,  and  catching  up  the  most 
valuable  of  their  wares,  sought  safety 
in  the  nearest  open  doorway ;  even  the 
plethoric  old  keeper  of  the  caf6  Suiza, 
across  the  way,  woke  up  for  once, 
mustered  his  waiters,  and  hustled  the 
little  tables  and  chairs  back  into  the 
house  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken  scarcely  a  half  hour  before. 
After  the  flrst  burst  of  tumult  at  the 
station  there  was  a  comparative  silence 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  sat  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, fastened  to  my  chair  by  a  sort 
of  dread.  Although  no  stranger  to 
the  dangers  of  war,  I  felt  half  stunned, 
and  like  a  little  child  left  suddenly 
alone  in  the  dark,  my  senses  were 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
every  noise  sent  a  feeling  through  me 
like  an  electric  shock.  My  boy  Do- 
mingo came  tearing  up  the  stairs  bare- 
headed, and  with  scarcely  breath 
enough  left  to  give  me  the  news. 

'*  The  Intransigentes  are  here  from 
Cartagena,  sen  or,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounding the  town.  I  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  see  the  train  come  in;  it 
was  very  long  and  had  two  locomo- 
tives, and  as  it  stopped  the  men  jump- 
ed out  all  armed  with  guns,  and  they 
have  run  away  over  to  the  Prado,  a 
part  of  them,  while  some  more  are  go- 
ing up  back  of  the  church.  Holy 
Mary,  save  us,  or  they  will  kill  us  aU.** 

Either  poor  Domingo's  fright  or  his 
mere  presence  brought  me  to  my  senses 
and  a  realization  of  the  danger.  I  sent 
him  at  once  to  hoist  my  littie  Ameri- 
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can  flag  as  a  protection  to  the  honse, 
and  went  to  pat  on  my  consular  uni- 
fonn,  that  I  might  go  in  safety  to  my 
father's  and  bring  the  family  under  my 
roof.  The  little  bells  of  the  church 
rang  an  alarm,  and  the  big  bell  of  the 
council  house  sounded  the  signal  for 
the  assembly  of  the  Ayuntamiento. 
The  noise  grew  louder  eveiy  moment. 
I  could  distinguish  the  words  as  the 
rabble  cheered.  Then  I  heard  the  rattle 
of  wheels  and  the  peculiar  ring  that 
can  only  come  from  the  jolting  of  brass 
artillery,  and  before  I  could  get  on  my 
clothes  the  plaza  was  filled  with  insur- 
gents. Guards  were  stationed  at  the 
houses.  E^en  my  own  was  not  left  free, 
for  a  rascally  looking  officer  with  a 
half  dozen  of  the  ecmaille  forced  his 
way  into  my  chamber.  When  he  saw 
my  uniform  he  doffed  his  red  cap  and 
made  a  profuse  apology  for  his  intru- 
sion. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  cabal- 
lero.  We  do  not  come  to  harm  you  or  to 
show  disrespect  to  the  country  that 
you  represent^  but  you  must  not  leave 
this  room.  My  orders  are  peremptory, 
and  it  is  only  to  save  you  from  dis- 
turbance that  I  leave  these  citizens  to 
guard  you ;  but  disagreeable  as  it  may 
be,  sir,  I  must  give  them  orders  to 
shoot  you  down  if  you  pass  that  door." 

It  was  useless  for  me  to  expostulate 
or  demand  explanation.  All  I  could 
get  from  him  was,  "  Tou  are  safe  here, 
sir,  and  nothing  in  your  house  will  be 
touched."  With  a  low  reverence  ho 
backed  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the 
door.  Two  of  his  men  stood  by  it, 
two  more  went  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
another,  after  quietly  picking  up  my 
sword  from  the  bed  and  appropriating 
it  to  his  own  use,  established  himself 
as  a  sort  of  bodyguard.  I  was  free  to 
move  about  in  my  room,  or  go  on  the 
balcony,  which  was  too  high  from  the 
ground  to  permit  of  escape  from  my 
guards  even  had  I  wished  so  to  do. 
Stepping  out  to  the  railing,  I  looked 
down,  an  anxious  spectator,  on  the 
scene  below,  powerless  to  aid  my 
friends  in  their  danger. 

The  plasa  was  packed  with  the  rab- 


ble, who  surged  back  and  forth,  curs- 
ing, shouting,  pushing  here  and  there, 
wild  with  excitement.  They  crowd- 
ed up  to  the  council  house  in  evident 
expectancy  of  something,  nobody  knew 
what;  but  one  could  easily  see  that 
they  only  needed  a  word  from  their 
leaders  to  commence  a  work  of  de- 
struction. The  heavy  doors  were  bar- 
red, the  window  shutters  were  closed 
and  secured,  and  presently  the  flag  of 
the  republic  rose  slowly  to  its  place, 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  Ayun- 
tamiento. For  a  moment  the  yells 
ceased.  Then  a  man  in  the  uniform  of 
a  general  officer,  mounting  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  large  lamp-post  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  addressed  the  crowd. 

'*  Citizens:  It  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alcoy  that  we  declare  this  city 
a  free  and  independent  canton.  They 
have  suffered  long  enough  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  thieves  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment; the  slavery  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  under  the  name 
of  democracy  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
old  royalty.  They  want  liberty,  not 
aristocracy;  equal  rights  to  all,  not 
monopoly.  The  misers  who  have 
hoarded  up  their  gold  for  their  own 
selfish  uses  must  give  it  up  to  the 
poor.  We  have  driven  from  the  land 
the  kings  and  their  follies;  we  must 
send  the  aristocrats  and  thieves  after 
tbcm.  Banish  all  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  liberty.  The  rich  must  divide 
with  the  poor,  that  we  may  all  be 
equal.  Is  it  a  sin  for  a  man  to  be  poor, 
such  that  he  cannot  help  to  make  the 
laws  that  he  must  obey  t  Look  at 
those  barred  doors  and  windows. 
Beyond  the  barriers  sit  the  emissaries 
of  power,  plotting  against  the  very 
life  of  the  poor  people.  Look  at  yon- 
der flag  1  In  former  years  it  floated 
over  the  happiest  land  under  the  sun. 
When  royalty,  with  its  plots  and  vices, 
dimmed  its  brilliant  colors,  the  people 
rose  in  their  wrath  and  tore  the  crown 
from  its  centre.  We  thought  that  we 
had  purged  it  of  its  foulness,  but  we 
were  mistaken.  Look  where  they 
patched  the  place  from  whence  we  tore 
the  symbol  of  royalty.   1^  cloth  is  not 
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the  same  as  the  rest ;  and  it  marks  the 
flag  with  a  dark  stain,  a  fit  symbol  of 
the  work  of  the  wretches  who  sit  in 
Madrid  and  rob  the  poor  while  they 
cry  liberty.  Down  with  that  flag,  for 
blood  cannot  wash  it  clean.  None  but 
the  red  flag  can  fly  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom. Its  color  will  ever  remind  ns  of 
the  blood  we  have  shed  in  its  defence, 
and  tyrants  shall  look  on  it  and  trem- 
ble at  its  terrible  aspect.  Down  with 
the  flag  of  the  thieves  I  Down  with  the 
central  government !  Down  with  the 
Aynntamiento  I " 

Shouts  of  rage  filled  the  air,  and  the 
crowd  surged  about  with  nngovem- 
able  fury.  A  light  field  gun  was  run  up 
to  the  main  door  of  the  council  house 
and  fired  into  it;  the  charge  of  mi- 
traille  smashed  and  tore  away  the  bolts 
that  held  it  fast,  and  it  swung  open. 
A  tumultuous  rush  followed  up  the 
main  stairway,  and  my  heart  almost 
stopped  beating  as  I  thought  of  my 
poor  father  and  brother  in  the  hands 
of  the  maddened  mob.  In  a  few  min- 
utes one  of  the  balcony  windows  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  same  man  who 
had  addressed  the  mob  stepped  out, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  the  ecmaiUe, 
The  wretches  below  shouted,  '*Viva 
Contreras  I "  and  the  man  uncovered 
and  bowed  acknowledgment;  then, 
holding  up  his  hand  to  invoke  silence, 
he  shouted : 

'  *•  Citizens :  The  Aynntamiento  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  alciUdc  is  our  prisoner. 
Hear  him  abjure  his  hated  creed  and 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  poor  to 
the  same  liberty  as  himself. '^ 

My  father  was  then  brought  to  the 
front,  and  Ck)ntreras,  turning  to  him, 
spoke  a  few  words.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  in  thought,  while  the 
eanaiUe  held  their  breath  to  hear  him. 
Suddenly,  raising  himself  up  and  hold- 
ing his  hands  toward  heaven  as  if  to 
call  the  saints  to  bear  witness  to  what 
he  said,  his  white  hair  glistening  in 
the  sun,  his  noble  face  lit  up  with  a 
pure  and  holy  enthusiasm,  he  shouted 
with  a  clear  and  untrembling  voice, 
"'Wva  el  Gobiemo  Central  I"  Viva 
la  Hepublica  de  Espafia  1 ''    Another 


instant,  and  he  fell  on  the  balcony  rail, 
dead  from  the  stabs  of  a  dozen  knives. 

The  horror  of  the  tragedy  chained 
me  like  a  nightmare.  I  was  conscious 
of  everything  that  passed  around  me, 
but  all  control  of  my  physical  powers 
was  gone.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  be^i  able  to  move,  to 
cry  out,  to  faint— any thing'to  break  the 
terrible  spell  I  Oh,  it  was  too,  too  hoi^ 
rible,  and  yet  I  must  look  on  to  the 
end.  My  poor  father's  body  was  raised 
by  the  wretches,  and  with  loud  curses 
flung  into  the  midst  of  the  howling 
demons  below.  For  a  few  moments 
they  crowded  around  and  shut  him 
from  my  sight ;  then  I  saw  them  break 
away,  and  a  file  of  men  started  to  run 
around  the  plaza.  On  they  came 
through  the  press,  screeching  and 
laughing  like  madmen.  They  passed 
directly  beneath  my  window,  and  I 
saw  the  mangled  corpse,  with  a  rope 
around  its  neck,  dri^ged  along  Uie 
gutter,  while  those  nearest  kicked  and 
stabbed  it,  calling  down  curses  on  that 
soul,  the  purest  that  ever  filled  a  hu- 
man body.  Even  the  villain  that 
guarded  me  leaned  over  the  balcony, 
and  removing  the  cigarette  from  his 
mouth,  he  ^>at  at  the  corpse;  then, 
turning  to  his  comrade  with  an  ap- 
proving shrug  and  a  jerk  of  his  thumb, 
he  said,  '*One  cannot  see  the  bulls 
dragged  from  the  ring  every  day  for 
nothing.    Eh,  Pepe  ?  " 

My  head  reeled,  and  I  fell  to  the 
floor.  Qod  would  have  been  merciful 
had  He  never  given  me  back  my  con- 
sciousness. When  I  recovered  my 
senses  I  found  myself  in  my  bed.  The 
poor  little  servant  was  watching  by 
me,  the  cool  breeze  blew  in  on  my 
face,  and  the  warm  bright  sun  lit  up 
the  room  as  if  to  welcome  me  back. 
I  turned  to  the  boy  and  spoke  to  him. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  ho 
burst  into  tears. 

^^Tell  me,  Domingo,  what  has  hap- 
pened. Don't  be  afraid,  but  speak 
out." 

"  Oh,  sefior,  they  are  all  gone— all 
the    good   people   are  dead.     Holy 
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Mother  guard  them  I  Hie  eanaiUe 
have  killed  them  all,  and  now  they 
are  all  gone  back  to  Cartagena  and 
left  poor  Domingo.  Why  didn't  they 
kill  me  too  f  Sefior,  sefior,  I  want  to 
die  I" 

*' And  I  too,  Domingo.  Don't  cry. 
Help  me  to  get  ap,  and  we  will  pray 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  to  cnrse  the  hands 
of  those  who  mordered  my  sainted 
father." 

Getting  on  my  knees,  I  crawled  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  bowing  be- 
fore the  Holy  Crucifix,  I  prayed— not 
for  health  and  strength,  not  for  mercy, 
but  for  vengeance.  * '  Let  me  but  live 
to  see  the  wretches  die  in  aU  the 
pangs  of  hell,  and  then,  O  Holy 
Father,  do  with  me  as  llioa  wilt." 
Never  before  had  I  cried  so  earnestly 
to  my  Maker.  I  begged  and  suppli- 
cated ontil  my  strength  failed,  and 
I  fainted  again.  For  long  weeks 
I  laid  helpless  in  my  bed,  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  The  terrible 
vision  was  constantly  before  me,  and  I 
vowed  that  should  I  live  I  would  re- 
venge my  father's  death  a  thousand 
times. 

During  my  convalescence  I  learned 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Bixty- 
eight  of  our  most  worthy  citizens  had 
been  murdered;  among  them,  all  of 
my  family,  for  my  brother  was  stab- 
bed in  the  council-chamber,  and  the 
rest  were  burned  in  my  father's  house. 
For  two  days  the  mob  had  held  pos- 
session, plundering  and  killing  at  l^eir 
pleasure;  they  had  then  been  driven 
out  by  the  government  troops,  who 
now  had  them  safely  penned  in  Carta- 
gena. 

When  I  had  fully  recovered  I  cast 
about  for  some  way  of  getting  at  my 
enemies.  At  length  I  thought  of  a 
way  to  place  myself  among  them. 
The  (German  consul  at  Cartagena  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  city  after  the 
capture  of  the  Vigilante  by  the  Prus- 
sian commodore.  I  would  go  to  his 
house,  and  under  pretence  of  carrying 
on  his  affairs,  meditate  some  plan  of 
destruction. 

One  morning  I  packed  a  small  sat- 
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chel,  put  on  my  gorgeous  uniform, 
and  taking  all  my  money,  I  bade  my 
friends  good-by  without  telling  them 
where  I  was  going.  Travelling  straight 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  then 
besieging  Cartagena,  I  presented  my- 
self before  the  commanding  general, 
and  showing  him  my  appointment  as 
consular  agent,  I  informed  him  that  I 
wished  to  be  passed  through  the  lines, 
as  I  was  going  into  the  city  to  offer 
all  the  protection  in  my  power  to  the 
foreigners  who  had  been  unable  to  es- 
cape. The  General  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  making  the  attempt;  but 
when  I  explained  that,  being  a  native- 
bom  Spaniard,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  representative  of  a  friendly  repub- 
lic, the  people  could  have  no  motive 
in  harming  me,  he  bade  me  God 
speed,  and  giving  me  a  guard,  passed 
me  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  gate 
of  the  city. 

As  I  had  expected,  no  opposition 
was  made  to  my  entering  the  town. 
On  the  contrary,  when  taken  before 
Contreraa,  I  was  warmly  received ;  for 
after  his  humiliation  on  board  the 
Friedrich  Karl  he  was  only  too  happy 
to  conciliate  the  fordgners.  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  people  of  Cartagena, 
and  as  Contreraa  was  from  another 
section  of  the  country,  he  did  not  re- 
cognize my  name  or  know  of  my  relv 
tionship  to  the  alcalde  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  murdered.  The  German 
consul's  house  was  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  that  very  day  I  met  all  the 
foreigners,  and  by  conversation  with 
them  learned  their  feeUng  and  views 
with  regard  to  the  Intransigentes.  In 
this  way  I  singled  out  a  few  in  whom 
I  could  place  trust  in  case  of  need. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing out  on  the  harbor,  the  one  idea 
that  had  ruled  all  my  actions  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts,  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
I  almost  shouted  for  very  joy  as  the 
long  searched-for  plan  flashed  across 
me.  Had  I  not  succeeded  in  the  face 
of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  sending  a  Federal  gunboat  to  the 
bottom  t  and  here,  with  everything  at 
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hand,  and  no  one  to  watch,  could  I 
not  do  as  well  ?  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  waste,  nor  did  I  lose  time  in 
idle  speculation,  but  went  immediate- 
ly in  search  of  a  cooper's  shop,  and 
having  found  one  I  selected  a  new 
olive  cask  capable  of  holding  about 
forty  gallons.  Then,  going  about  to 
my  friends,  I  asked  them  each  sepa- 
rately to  go  to  the  artillery  casemas 
and  buy  me  as  much  powder  as  they 
could  without  ezcitiiig  suspicion.  Tt^ 
could  easily  be  done,  as  l^e  army  or- 
ganisation was  extremely  loose,  lliere 
were  many  fighting  men  in  the  city 
who  belonged  to  no  regular  regiments. 
They  were  therefore  not  regularly  sup* 
plied  with  ammunition  by  the  authori- 
ties. Iliey  used  old-fashioned  fire- 
arms, requiring  large  charges  of  loose 
powder;  and  as  there  was  plenty  of 
the  material  in  the  dockyMd  maga- 
sines,  it  was  served  out  to  them  as 
they  wanted  it,  the  only  requisite  for 
its  attainment  being  ready  money. 

Besides  this  source  there  were  the 
gunmakers,  who  were  making  little 
speculations  by  buying  large  amounts 
of  powder  from  the  oflcers  in  charge 
.of  it,  and  realizing  a  handsome  profit 
by  retailing  it  to  those  who  did  not 
know  enough  to  go  to  the  proper  place 
for  it.  By  these  means  I  collected  in 
two  or  three  days  all  that  I  needed.  I 
took  my  barrel  home  and  gave  it  a 
good  lining  of  rock-cement  Then 
came  the  preparation  of  a  fuze,  and 
here  was  the  groat  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  My  scheme  would  not  ad- 
mit of  even  a  partiiU  failure;  therefore 
I  could  not  trust  my  tCM^pedo  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tide.  Plainly  there  was 
but  one  way  to  succeed,  and  that  was 
to  plant  it  and  ejq^ode  it  myself.  I 
could  not  use  electricity,  for  both  the 
battery  and  insulated  wire  were  want- 
ing, and  I  dared  not  trust  to  its  uncer- 
tain working.  Long  I  studied  over 
the  problem  without  avail,  but  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  At  the 
chemist's  I  bought  a  little  nitrio  add, 
oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
two  small  phials.  In  one  of  these 
phials  I  put  the  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol, 


in  the  other  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
Laying  a  small  wife  across  the  mouth 
of  each,  I  pasted  a  wafer  securely  over 
it,  covering  this  again  with  sealing- 
wax,  llien,  putting  the  bottles  mouth 
to  mouth,  I  secured  them  together  by 
means  of  splints  firmly  bound  with 
pack-thread.  Lastly  I  twisted  the 
four  ends  of  wire  together,  and  my 
fuze  was  made.  This  was  to  be  se- 
cured in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  an 
easy  enough  operation,  as  it  was  only 
necessary  to  fasten  long  wires  to  the 
bottom  and  twist  them  about  the  body 
of  the  fuze.  I  then  attached  a  wire 
about  fifty  feet  long  to  that  of  the 
fuze,  to  serve  as  a  firing  lanyard,  and 
filling  my  barrel  with  the  powder,  I  • 
headed  it  up  securely,  gave  it  a  thick 
coat  of  paint,  and  was  ready  for  work. 
Meanwhile  I  had  searched  carefully 
for  assistants,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing four  men  who  like  myself  had  a 
heavy  score  to  pay  the  rebels. 

On  the  momhig  of  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber my  work  was  completed.  I  went 
down  to  the  landing  place  to  single 
out  a  ship  and  form  some  plan  of  ope- 
rations. To  my  dismay  I  found  the 
fleet  with  steam  up  weighing  anchor. 
Could  they  be  trying  to  escape,  or  were 
they  only  exercising  f  I  watched  them 
with  a  sinking  heart  as  they  slowly 
formed  into  line  and  steamed  out  be- 
yond the  breakwater.  Far  out  at  sea 
the  hulls  of  the  blockading  fleet  could 
barely  be  seen,  but  long  before  the  last 
of  the  rebeb  had  swung  into  her  sta- 
tion, signals  were  flying  from  Admin^ 
Lobo^s  ship,  and  his  vessels  closing  in, 
advuioed  in  line  abreast.  In  a  short 
time  the  leading  ships  of  the  rebels 
fired  a  gun ;  no  answer  was  returned, 
but  the  Admiral  altered  his  course,  evi- 
dently afraid  that  the  enemy  was  go- 
ing to  get  away  from  him.  Manouvre 
followed  manoeuvre  without  any  appa- 
rent object;  the  rebels  did  not  try  to 
escape,  the  republicans  did  not  try  to 
close.  At  short  intervals  a  gun  would 
be  fired  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
the  shot  would  go  skipping  along  wide 
of  its  mark,  straight  out  to  sea,  throw- 
ing up  beautiful  spirts  of  water  that 
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marked  its  course  ajeay  off  to  the  very 
horizon. 

I  watched  first  with  interest,  then 
with  yezation;  the  one  was  all  bra- 
vado, the  other  all  tactics.  Every  shot 
flew  high  and  wide,  and  the  huge  rams 
swung  their  long  snouts  about,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  friends,  but  too  far 
away  to  hurt  foes.  Becoming  tired  of 
this  sight,  I  wandered  back  toward  the 
house,  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do. 
Stepping  into  a  church,  I  knelt  before 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  re- 
peated the  prayer  for  revenge  that  had 
now  become  my  daily  and  only  suppli- 
cation. While  still  kneeling  and  lost 
in  thought  it  seemed  as  if  suddenly  a 
weight  was  lifted  from  my  brain ;  my 
mind  appeared  to  awaken,  and  thoughts 
passed  through  my  head  with  the  clear- 
ness and  rapidity  of  lightning.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  panorama  were  being 
unrolled  before  my  eyes.  I  saw  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  the  preparation  of 
the  torpedo,  the  planting,  even  the 
explosion  and  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  ships.  I  believe  to  this  day  that 
it  was  a  divine  revelation. 

Leaving  the  church,  I  quickly  got 
together  my  men.  On  the  head  of  the 
torpedo  through  which  the  fuze  lan- 
iard projected  I  put  a  large  seal  with 
the  German  coat  of  arms,  tape  being 
tied  about  the  barrel  to  give  it  a  more 
important  air;  then,  once  more  dress- 
ihg  myself  in  my  regimentals,  I  pre- 
ceded my  magazine  to  the  landing. 
Explaining  to  the  customs  officers 
(who  though  out  of  work  still  poked 
their  noses  into  everything  from  sheer 
habit)  that  the  barrel  contained  valu- 
able papers  of  state  that  I  wished  to 
take  aboard  a  foreign  vessel  for  safety 
and  to  await  the  result  of  the  action 
outside,  I  was  permitted  to  pass;  the 
consults  boat  was  hauled  in  from  her 
moorings,  and  putting  my  precious  car- 
go in  the  bow,  we  pulled  to  a  quiet 
comer  near  the  breakwater,  and  there  I 
imparted  my  instructions  to  my  boat's 
crew.  In  case  that  the  ships  came 
back,  we  would  wait  for  darkness, 
and  then  I  proposed  to  pull  directly 
alongside  the  frigate  Ferdinand  el  Ca- 


tolico.  In  response  to  the  hail  I  would 
answer,  "American  officer,"  and  the 
deception  would  in  all  probability 
work,  as  in  addition  to  my  strange 
uniform  there  was  an  American  man- 
of-war  at  anchor  in  Escombrera  bay, 
scarce  five  miles  away.  As  I  was  con'> 
versant  with  naval  routine,  I  would  go 
on  board  and  feign  an  inquiry  into  the 
particulars  of  the  action.  While  I  was 
there  the  crew  was  to  lower  the  tor- 
pedo carefully  overboard  and  tie  it  to 
the  gangway  ladder  by  the  short  rope 
that  I  had  attached ;  then  they  were  to 
drop  quietly  astern,  paying  out  the  long 
rope,  and  haul  up  on  the  other  side  as 
far  as  they  dared,  taking  in  on  the 
long  rope  until  they  felt  the  torpedo 
bring  up  against  the  bilge  of  the  ship; 
then  they  would  make  fast,  drop  the 
boat  around  again,  and  wait  forme.  I 
cautioned  them  partichlarly  about  the 
fuze  laniard ;  on  no  account  were  they 
to  bring  a  strain  on  it,  but  let  it  hang 
slack  in  the  water,  merely  making  the 
end  fast  to  the  ladder  where  I  could 
reach  it.  They  were  not  to  carry  on 
any  conversation  unless  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  and  then  in  a  low  tone, 
but  not  in  a  whisper.  If  addressed  by 
the  sentry  at  the  gangway,  or  any  one 
else,  they  were  to  pretend  not  to  un- 
derstand, and  were  not  to  heed  any 
warning  or  orders  unless  the  person 
giving  them  came  down  close  to  the 
boat,  in  which  case  they  would  stop 
their  work  and  pull  away  from  the 
ship's  side;  but  on  no  account  must 
they  lose  the  ropes  that  held  the  tor- 
pedo. Two  short  phrases  were  taught 
them  easily  remembered  and  recogniz- 
able to  any  sailor,  no  matter  what  his 
nationality.  They  were  **A11  right," 
and  **No  sabe,  John,"  and  these  were 
to  be  their  only  answers  to  all  hails  or 
orders. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  finished  my 
arrangements  the  firing  outside  had 
ceased,  and  just  before  dark  the  fieet 
rounded  the  breakwater  and  steamed 
slowly  up  to  its  moorings.  I  waited 
until  darkness  had  shut  well  in,  and 
then,  pushing  out  from  my  hiding- 
place,  steered  straight  f^  the  Ferdi- 
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Hand ;  the  distance  was  short,  and  in 
five  minutes  we  were  close  alongside. 
The  sentry  at  the  gangway  hailed,  and 
my  men  stopped  rowing,  while  I,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  boat,  called  back  the  an- 
swer, **  Official  Americano."  A  few 
moments  more,  and  lights  were  brought 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gangway,  while 
the  sound  of  the  boatswain's  whistle 
as  he  called  the  side-boys  assured  me 
that  so  far  nothing  was  suspected. 

Pulling  alongside,  I  stepped  out  of 
the  boat,  and  after  speaking  a  few 
words  in  English  to  the  crew,  loud 
enough  for  those  around  me  to  hear,  I 
walked  up  the  ladder  and  aboard  tiie 
ship.  Saluting  the  officer  who  re- 
ceived me,  I  stammered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  in  the  worst  of  Spanish  asked 
to  see  the  commander.  The  officer 
conducted  me  to  the  cabin,  and  after 
introducing  me,  retired.  I  presented 
the  compliments  of  the  American  com- 
mander, offered  his  services  of  assist- 
ance, and  inquired  concerning  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action. 

For  the  next  half  hour  I  hardly 
know  what  I  said  or  did,  except  that 
I  plied  the  captain  with  questions, 
leading  him  on  to  talk  of  his  ship,  his 
adventures,  the  fight — any  thing  to 
gain  time.  Every  noise  that  was  made 
on  deck  went  straight  •  to  my  heart, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  captain*s 
wine,  I  fear  that  my  nervousness  might 
have  betrayed  me.  At  length  I  arose 
and  bade  him  adieu.  On  deck  I  was 
received  and  attended  to  the  gangway, 
the  boatswain  piped  me  over  the  side, 
the  boys  lighted  me  down,  and  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  my  men 
handed  me  the  end  of  the  firing  wire, 
and  with  a  smile  repeated  his  newly 
learned  phrase,  *' All  right." 

I  pushed  off,  and  holding  on  to  the 


gangway  with  one  hand,  let  the  boat 
swing  around  until  it  pointed  directly 
away  from  the  ship;  then,  giving  the 
order  to  '*  give  way  together, "  I  braced 
myself,  the  wire  tautened  in  my  hand, 
and  with  aU  my  strength  I  pulled. 
There  was  a  low  smothered  report,  the 
boat  trembled,  and  then  her  stem  rose 
as  a  heavy  swell  passed  under  us.  An- 
other instant,  and  all  was  confusion 
aboard  the  ship.  I  heard  loud  criesp 
the  rush  of  men  on  deck,  lights  flashed 
in  the  ports,  and  then  there  was  a 
splashing  as  the  frightened  crew  com- 
menced to  jump  overboard.  We 
pulled  away  with  aU  our  strength,  bfit 
before  we  lost  sight  of  the  ship  I  saw 
her  tall  masts  roll  heavily  toward  me; 
there  was  a  loud  crash,  as  guns,  chests, 
ladders,  and  smaller  movable  articles 
broke  from  their  fastenings,  a  confu- 
sion of  shrieks,  a  rush  of  water,  and 
the  frigate,  with  her  six  hundred  men, 
went  to  the  bottom. 

We  landed  at  an  obscure  wharf  and 
separated.  I  went  to  the  consulate, 
and  remaining  only  long  enough  to 
secure  my  money,  I  left  the  city  that 
night  as  I  had  entered  it.  Returning 
to  Alcoy,  I  got  together  what  money 
and  valuables  were  left  from  the  mas- 
sacre, and  in  a  month  from  the  sinking 
of  the  ship  I  was  on  my  way  to  Amer- 
ica, never  to  return.  The  horror  of 
my  father's  murder  alienated  me  from 
my  country,  and  although  I  do  not  re- 
gret the  holocaust  that  my  action 
caused,  but  on  the  contrary  give  thanks 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  for  answering  my 
prayer,  I  cannot  cease  to  remember 
that  the  proud  frigate  bore  the  name 
of  one  of  Spain's  grandest  heroes,  and 
that  in  her  more  fortunate  days  she 
had  right  nobly  defended  our  honored 
royal  standard. 

S.  W.  Vbbt. 


ONLY  TO  LIVE. 


QULT  to  Hvet   There  nothing  if  more  •wtet 

Ohlj  to  live  I   There  nothing  it  more  hitter. 
Only  to  live,  when  flowers  are  it  the  feet 

And  orerhead  the  lieppr  ewallows  twitter. 
Only  to  Uvel  There  nothfaig  is  more  sweet. 
Only  to  live,  when  flies  the  angry  ileet. 

And  the  head  bows  abore  a  dead  leTe*s  litter. 

Only  to  liret   Than  nothing  is  more  bitter. 


'•  W*  BumwM^Pifi , 
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STB  Aia>  SUTTB  OF  TAB  BZPOBITION. 
"  br  a  malmfaotiuring  city  the  silent 
inflaence  of  familiarity  with  objects  of 
beauty  is  of  Tast  importanoe  to  its  arti- 
sans and  workers."  So  say  the  Fair- 
moont  Park  Art  Association  in  their  re- 
cent report.  Of  this  inflaence  Pliiiadel* 
phia  has  hitherto  been  strikingly  Toid; 
bnt  by  a  happy  series  of  f&voring  events 
the  Exposition  will  leave  her  almost  rich 
in  repositories  of  art  and  historical  onri- 
osities.  This  desirable  end  has  indeed 
been  steadily  aimed  at  by  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  grand  exhibition;  still,  a 
f elicitoas  play  of  dreiimstanoes  has  also 
led  up  to  the  result-Hi  result  undreamed 
of  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  Fairmount 
Park  Association  needed  no  Buskin 
to  declare  that  art  and  belles  lettres 
do  not  find  luxuriant  growth  in  a  re- 
gion busy  with  the  whirr  of  multi- 
tudinous machines;  but  this  association 
itself  was  due  to  a  great  occurrence  that 
had  already  given  in  part  the  needed  turn 
to  the  public  taste;  namely,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Fairmount  park.  The  way  in 
which  the  largest  and  finest  park  in 
America  was  acquired  by  a  city  not  in- 
clined to  such  enterprises  is  so  singular 
as  to  be  styled  by  the  Park  Commission- 
en  seemingly  ''providential'*;  it  was 
due  to  **  peculiar  circumstances  which/' 
they  add,  "so  far  from  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayer,  will  ultimately 
lighten  them.*'  The  drinking  water  of 
Philadelphia  is  pumped  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill abreast  of  the  city;  and  the  spread 
of  manufactories  along  its  banks,  above 
the  works,  had  caused  immense  volumes 
of  factory  refuse  and  unsavory  pollu- 
tions to  be  dumped  daily  into  the  stream. 
This  indescribable  mass  of  daily  filth 
from  oil  refineries^  chemical  works,  and 
what  not,  besides  making  the  water  of- 
fensive, threatened  the  city  with  disease. 
The  cost  of  bringing  pure  water  from  a 
distance,  like  the  Croton,  could  not  ob- 
tain popular  sanction.  Li  this  dilemma 
it  was  suggested  that  the  city  should  buy 
the  land  on  both  bonks  for  some  distance 
above  the  works,  and  remove  the  offences 
from  it,  so  having  a  space,  also,  in  whidi 


the  discharges  from  factories  above 
should  settle  before  reaching  the  pump- 
ing area.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Fair- 
mount  park — a  necessity  wisely  turned 
to  the  pleasure,  profit,  and  renown  of  the 
city.  The  lands  were  purchasable  for  a 
comparative  trifle,  and  were  rural;  and 
it  was  a  paying  investment  to  buy  them, 
independently  of  stopping  the  corruption 
of  the  stream.  The  third  annual  report 
(1871)  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  de- 
scribing the  origin  of  the  park,  says: 

No  one  of  these  echemefl  (for  biingliig  water 
from  a  dlstanoe)  oonld  hate  been  carried  oat  for 
leaa  than  doable  what  aU  the  land  eompilaed  la 
the  park,  and  all  the  improYementa  made  and  to 
be  made  there  within  the  next  ten  years,  wiU 
have  coat.  Now,  as  all  this  land  baa  been  par- 
chased  expressly  yrith  a  view,  and  all  improve- 
ments will  be  sabordinated  to  the  "piesei-yadoa 
at  the  porlty  of  the  water  supply  of  Fhlladd- 
phia,**  aarely  it  is  a  caase  for  congratalation  that 
while  the  outlay  will  be  far  below  that  of  any  al- 
ternative mode  of  reaching  the  end,  the  aoqoisi- 
tioo  seeores  a  princely  estate  for  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  peoplei 

Such  was  the  curious  origin,  not  in 
choice,  but  in  necessity,  not  in  lavishness, 
but  in  economy,  of  this  finest  of  Ameri- 
can municipal  parks.  Hardly  had  it 
been  set  apart  before  it  was  selected  by 
Congress  as  the  site  of  the  Centennial 
Bzposition,  since  ^Hhe  immense  area  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,**  said  the  Park 
Commissioners,  **  can  be  found  in  Fair- 
mount  park,  and  nowhere  besides  in  any 
large  city**;  it  also  had  two  railroads 
running  through  it,  making  transporta- 
tion easy.  A  great  motive  was  thereby 
at  once  given  to  the  city  for  preparing 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  park.  ''Had 
there  been  no  park,**  said  the  president 
of  the  Common  Council,  in  addressing 
that  body  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
*' there  would  be  no  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. Having  invited  the  world  to  come 
and  visit  Fairmount  park,  the  municipal 
government  cannot  afford  to  present  it  to 
the  millions  of  visitors  in  1878  in  its  now 
unimproved  condition.  Thirty-eight  na- 
tions have  sig^nified  their  acceptance  of 
that  invitation.  The  sea  will  be  whiten- 
ed with  their  sails,  bringing  to  our  shores 
kings,  potentates,  and  subjects.**    Large 
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sums  also  have  been  laid  oat  on  the  park 
by  the  Exposition  managers.  One  of 
their  leading  items  of  expense  is  that  for 
'*  grading,  draining,  and  laying  oat 
grounds,  water  works,  gas  mains,"  etc. 
Bavines  hare  been  bridged  by  them,  pla- 
teaus turfed,  broad  walks  oonstruoted, 
fountains  set  up,  artificial  lakes  made» 
in  short,  while  natural  beauties  abound 
everywhere  in  the  park,  the  site  of  the 
Exposition  has  become  by  liberal  expen- 
diture a  oultiyated  pleasure  ground. 

Besides^  the  entire  Exposition  appro- 
priations of  the  city  and  State  ($2,500,- 
000)  were  strictly  limited  to  erecting 
three  permanent  buildings  for  this  site; 
and  the  finest  is  the  Museum.  The  Park 
€k>mmis8ioners  in  1871  had  said:  '<A 
free  gallery  is  among  the  pressing  wants 
of  Philadelphia.  With  a  population  at 
present  oolj  surpassed  by  a  single  Amer- 
ican city,  and  increasing  at  a  ratio  .which, 
before  the  census  of  1900,  will  place  it 
largely  in  advance  of  all,  our  city  has  no 
adequate  building  in  which  works  of  art 
and  articles  of  virtu  and  objects  of 
unique  interest  can  be  gathered  for  pop- 
ular convenience  and  gratification." 
The  Exposition,  deftly  turned  to  ac- 
oount,  supplied  the  want. 

The  Phibidelphia  commissioners  sent 
to  Vienna  in  1878,  describing  the  pro- 
posed Memorial  Hidl,  said: 

It  ■hcmld  Bot  Iw  oonsidoed  m  f oradng  a  doom- 
itiypart  of  the  Expoeltion  baildlngs.  Its  par- 
pose  should  be  to  receire  the  mementoes  which 
would  be  oCsred  tJL  the  dose  of  the  Bzposltloii, 
MBvofthenof  gnat historieMl intenet, aod aU 
of  them  naefal  as  the  nacleaa  for  the  fbrautloo 
of  a  maseum  of  art,  science,  and  mannfactore. 
This  object  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  ar- 
ittgementa  of  Hm  paita  Bads  to  oonfbnn  to  the 
pQipoees  of  a  mttsenm ;  and  no  better  memorial 
of  our  great  EzpoaitioQ  coald  be  devised  than  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  a  collection  of  rare  and 
beantifol  articles  which  woold  doobtless  be  do* 
Baled  bj  exhlbiltore,  who  woald  be  proud  to  be- 
eone  the  patrons  of  an  object  which  would  pe»> 
petoate  their  namea  to  poateritj  as  pnbUc  btBA- 
factors. 

Here  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  lack 
both  of  capacity  and  suitability  for  the 
art  display  in  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  true 
that  with  a  quarter  of  the  cost  a  more 
commodious  and  suitable  building  could 
have  been  provided  for  the  Exposition, 
but  "no  present  expediency,"  as  the 
Commissioners  had  advised,  was  consult- 
ed in  the  construction;  and  though  not 
a  third  large  enough  for  its  nominal  pur- 
pose, the  hall  is  amply  large  enough  for 


its  real  purpose,  fielianoe  upon  it  alone 
for  the  ''art  accommodations"  of  the 
Exposition  would  have  been  disastrous; 
but  aien  came  in  season  a  Congres^onal 
relief  fund,  unlimited  in  its  uses;  in  a 
few  months  at  trifling  expense  an  annex 
was  made  to  Memorial  Hall,  having 
«<  more  than  double  its  c^wcity."  Every 
visitor  notes  the  narrowness  of  the  corri- 
dor in  Memorial  Hall,  the  disadvantages 
for  displaying  the  pictures  on  their  walls, 
the  smallness  of  some  rooms,  the  shabby 
partitions  thinly  daubed  with  reddish 
paint.  "Simply  considered  as  a  piece 
of  effect,'*  said  a.  local  critic,  "the  art 
department  lacks  dignity,  and  is  the 
least  impceesive  ol  all  the  department!, 
through  the  incapacity  and  unsuitability 
of  Memorial  HalL"  But  when,  a  few 
months  henoe,  the  building  is  put  to  its 
real  use,  its  advantages  of  construction 
will  be  dear. 

This  use,  as  we  have  seen,  ii  to  *'  re- 
ceive the  mementoes  <^  the  Exposition 
presented  to  it  by  the  exhibitors."  So 
numerous  and  valuable  are  these  already, 
that  the  State  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itsell  Toward  the  dose  of  the  fair  many 
other  owners  of  historical  curiosities  or 
deft  q>ecimens  of  handicraft  will  doubt- 
less give  them  to  this  "  permanent  expo- 
sition," with  its  obvious  advantages  of 
advertisement.  A  society  was  formed  a 
few  months  since,  with  quarters  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  styled  the  "  Pennsylwiia 
Museum  and  Schod  of  Industrial  Art'* 
To  the  exhibits  already  given  this  body 
it  has  added  purdMses;  its  committees, 
being  on  the  spot  from  the  very  unpack- 
ing of  the  goods,  easily  got  their  pick  of 
whatever  they  had  the  means  or  disposi- 
tion to  buy.  As  with  the  museum  build« 
ing,  so  with  the  horticultural  and  ma- 
chinery buildings— these  "gifts"  to  the 
Exposition  will  pass  back  to  the  givers' 
hands  enriched  with  treasures.  As  the 
city's  historical  odleotions  have  been 
swelled  within  a  twelvemonth  by  myriad 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
so  the  new  hothouse  wiU  fall  heir  to 
many  foreign  plants.  Yeitch  lb  Sons  of 
London,  for  example,  have  already  pre- 
sented the  entire  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  exhibited  by  tiiem.  Dr.  Da  Mot- 
ta  hints  that  Brasa  will  leave  her  entira 
educational  exhibit,  and  Mr.  Pfailpa 
thinks  that  Austria  and  Japan  wiU  do 
the  same.  ^  t 
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This  "eenteaiual  site"  wUl  probciblj 
bt  deokdd  Xrom  time  to  time  with  em- 
blematie  mooumeiita,  like  those  which 
last  year  the  Hebrews  of  the  eoantr/ 
lovaded  to  Beligiovs  Liberty,  the  Cstho> 
lie  abstainers  to  Tempenyice^  the  Ital* 
iaas  to  ColuBsbus,  and  the  PresbTtenaos 
to  WithonpooQ.  The  Park  Art  Associa- 
tioiit  started  ia  1872,  has  been  husband^ 
ing  its  lesonrets  for  buying  soulpturBS 
at  the  Exposition,  and,  like  the  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art,  has  had  its  pick  from 
the  arrivals.  The  site  so  favored  by  oir* 
eumstances  must  be  not  only  the  city's 
ehief  omamoit,  and  a  new  resort  for  trav- 
ellers,  but  also,  it  would  seen,  from  its 
nudeusof  Bxpositionreiios,  the  place  for 
future  local  and  national  exhibitions. 

LUCK.  , 

''CusTBB'sluok  !  "was  the  exulting  cry 
of  the  gallant  trooper,  as  he  plunged 
into  the  Indian  camp  where  he  perished 
with  lus  men.  **  Custer's  slaughter  "  is 
what  history  will  call  the  fight,  and  peiw 
haps  the  spot  as  well.  There  was  scant 
luck,  good  or  bad,  in  the  bloody  drama. 
The  event  marched  like  the  steps  of  a 
mathematioal  problem.  We  loosely  as- 
cribe to  "  lock "  ocouirenees  that  may 
be  ordered  by  skill,  folly,  fraud,  gener- 
osity, judgment,  or  genius,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  determined  by  chance.  It 
was  strictly  the  luck  of  Custer's  men  to 
be  led  by  Custer;  and  the  under  soldier 
must  always  risk  whether  he  will  find 
himself  obeying  Hotspur  or  Fabius  Cunc* 
tator.  But  we  are  also  wont  to  trace  the 
fruits  of  personal  discretion  to  mere  has- 
ard.  No  phrase  readier  to  us  than*' just 
my  luek  I "  Svery  sluggard  finds  en«^ 
gy  enough  to  say  that,  and  to  blame  his 
stars  that  he  is  an  underiing..  Hairbrain 
has  the  same  cloak  of  all  use  to  cover 
the  evils  of  his  recklessness.  Napoleon 
tajUced  of  his  star  like  Custer  of  his  luck, 
though  no  planet  of  destiny  won  Ma* 
rengo  or  lost  Waterloo  ;  and  the  stock 
comment  ''  fortune  of  war  "  is  but  a 
child's  moral  for  Bosebud  creek. 

The  genuine  disciples  of  luck  are  they 
who  worship  her  at  the  gambling  table, 
laying  their  votive  ollerings  on  that  baise- 
covered  altar.  For  tiiem  (and  for  the 
devotees  at  the  like  shrines  in  life)  there 
are  felicitous  numbers,  colors,  and  snees- 
ings.  These  devout  believen  come  to 
grief  amidst  their  superstitions,  like  the 


doomed  ministrants  of  an  antique  rite; 
but  the  shrewd  sham  believers,  who  no 
less  extd  their  luck,  take  precious  care 
to  trust  it  only  in  the  leash  of  judgment. 
They  watch  wind  and  helm,  saii  they 
never  so  recklessly;  measure  the  market 
before  they  buy  the  stock;  study  van- 
tage points;  choose  pistols  if  matched 
against  ad^ts  at  sword-play.  It  was 
Napoleim  that  said,  **  Heaven  is  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions; "  and 
Custer  would  never  have  so  praised  his 
luck  had  he  not  confided  more  in  his 
courage.  Pure  luck  has  its  endless  play 
ol  details— you  forget  the  appointment 
with  X  and  luckily  so  does  X;  you  strike 
an  oil  well  on  your  farm,  or  the  in- 
vading railroad  turns  the  stony  pasture 
Into  city  lots;  you  were  late  for  the  voy- 
age to  Europe,  and  the  steamer  chanced 
to  be  detained  till  you  reached  her.  But 
true  luck,  good  or  bad,  so  rarely  fidls  in- 
to each  man's  life,  compared  with  what 
is  vron  or  lost  by  his  own  plan,  work,  or 
choice,  that  we  can  seldom  say  the  life  is 
shaped  by  (^lanoe,  though  shaped  so 
largely  by  fate  and  circumstance. 

Pure  luck  ruled  Timothy  Dexter's 
crazy  invoice  of  warming  pans  to  the 
West  Indies;  but  Lord  Timothy's  other 
ventures  showed  shrewdness.  In  truth. 
Harlequin  Chance  has  too  many  clowns 
and  odnmbines  to  care  for,  to  be  often 
croasiBg  the  logic  of  events  for  each  one, 
opening  doors  for  us  in  walls,  or  with  a 
whisk  of  his  lath  turning  our  bread  into 
stone.  The  steamer  is  not  always  de- 
layed for  us;  X  does  not  always  ftdl  to 
bargain  in  our  absence  with  the  rival 
dealer;  the  easy-go-lucky  man  is  soon 
singing  **  just  my  luck  "  to  another  tune. 
CK>od  lack  without  the  qualities  to  profit 
by  it  is  poisoned  to  bad  luck  and  flavored^ 
with  the  bitterness  of  lost  opportunity.* 
Ton  did  have  your  silver  lodes,  your 
weUs  of  petroleum  thrust  upon  you,  yet 
you  turn  out  (mly  a  C<»nstock  or  a  Coal 
Oil  Johnny. 

What  we  may  better  call  a  man's  luck 
is  the  man  himself— the  nature,  traits, 
passions,  powers  that  mould  his  destiny. 
Custer's  luck  lay  not  on  the  Shenandoah 
or  the  Rosebud,  but  in  his  own  soul — the 
bom  spirit  of  tiie  cavalryman  that  flow- 
ered into  exploits.  There  are  fortunes 
of  nurture,  home,  surroundings,  inherit- 
ance; but  these  are  trivial  compared  with 
the  fate  of  charatsto,;^  ^| 
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looking  to  the  tnnsmlttioii  of  tnits 
through  genentionfr— to  tha  "loiir 
grapes"  of  the  tathen  bj  which  'Hhe 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "— chance 
as  a  fickle  element  in  homan  life  seems 
to  dwindle  again. 

We  sometimes  mistake  for  luck  a  sleeps 
pate  or  a  pint  too  much  of  wine  under 
the  jacket  ''Everything  went  wrong 
with  me  to-day,"  we  hear,  or  else,  "To- 
day all  goes  like  a  charm."  At  that  rate, 
taking  the  trope  aright,  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve in  lucky  days,  and  to  make  our 
maxim,  ''Follow  the  lead  of  luck!'* 
The  lucky  day  for  accomplishment  comes 
when  head  and  heart,  brain  and  brawn 
are  fit  to  do  their  best  work.  Bobus, 
who  has  a  wei^t  hanging  upon  his 
spirits,  a  film  of  dulnees  clouding  his 
perception,  fretfully  conjectures  the  day 
to  be  "unlucky.**  The  only  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  at  his  best  tiiat  day— not 
alert,  sharp,  cool,  far-seeing  enough  f<Nr 
the  day's  business;  but  his  irritation 
makes  his  evil  genius  the  scapegoat  for  a 
little  extra  helplessness  in  devising,  slug- 
gishness in  perceiving,  wavering  in  exe* 
oution,  that  really  may  come  of  a  gather- 
ing headache  or  of  yesterday's  overwork. 
With  the  same  perversity,  bodily  health, 
moral  vigor,  a  bright,  inventive,  execu- 
tive halut  of  mind  are  labelled  "good 
luck.''  It  was  said  of  the  late  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  the  conquering  Alexander  of 
dry  goods  worlds,  that  he  disliked  to 
have  "unlucky"  men  in  his  employ — 
persistently  unlucky,  that  is,  for  his  pur- 
poses—and discharged  them  on  detecting 
this  fault;  or  rather  he  seems  to  have 
liked  to  keep  those  in  his  pay  who  had 
been  unlucky  for  themselves  and  became 
reasonably  lucky  for  him.  This  man  of 
supreme  method,  this  apostle  of  the  gos- 
pel that  2+2—4,  is  set  down  on  this  the- 
ory as  a  believer  in  "luck."  So,  doubt- 
less, he  was,  and  so  are  all  achieving 
men  in  the  sense  that  makes  luck  the 
short  word  for  having  all  the  available 
forces  concentrated  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  moment.  That  sort  of  "  for- 
tune of  war"  wins  battles. 

Happily  for  the  comfort  of  •life,  what 
many  consider  their  good  luck  is  not  al- 
ways envied  them  by  neighbors  who  lack 
it.  When  the  poet,  in  Souvestre's  book, 
asks  the  farmer  if  he  has  been  looking  at 
the  stars,  the  rustic  indignantly  answers^ 


"Do  you  take  me  for  an  almanac  ma- 
ker?" The  proud  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren says  "poor  thing"  of  the  one  who 
has  but  a  solitary  chick,  and  vice  twrso. 
Peter  pities  bachelor  Paul;  and  Paul 
IHties  shackled  Peter,  who,  he  suspects, 
is  like  that  legendary  "pumpkin  eater  " 
that  "married  a  wife  and  oouldnt  ke^ 
her."  Where  envy  at  the  good  fortune 
of  another  exists,  it  is  so  often  rebuked 
by  the  experience  of  lif6  as  to  rarely  last 
into  old  age.  Harry,  who  owned  the 
swiftest  sled,  whose  knife  had  the  most 
blades,  has  cut  no  wider  swath  in  his 
life  than  the  rest  of  the  lads.  The  duU$ 
deeua  of  the  fiunily  often  turns  out  only 
a  dull,  "  seedy  cuss."  We  learn  to  take 
time  before  passing  judgment  on  luek. 
The  career  of  young  Begnault  was  no 
doubt  the  type  of  good  fortune  to  his  less 
gifted  associates  till  he  died  in  the 
trenches  of  Paris.  Endowed  with  a  ge- 
nius for  painting,  a  fine  horseman,  an 
expert  athlete,  an  intense  lover  of  musk), 
happily  betrothed,  renowned  already  in 
Rome  and  London,  filled  with  the  joy  ci 
living,  so  that  the  very  light  of  day  at 
Tangiers  to  his  artistic  s^ise  seemed  an 
"intoxication  of  marvels,"  making  him 
"rise  from  enthusiasm  to  enthusiasm  " 
— all  omens  favored  the  young  artist  till 
the  hero's  body  was  brought  back  to 
Paris,  and  his  career  closed.  Bret  Harte, 
strudE  perhaps  by  the  phrase  "nnging 
bullets,"  has  just  set  down  in  verse  his 
fancy  of  wliat  the  bullet  sings.  One  pro- 
saic thing  it  sings  is  that  the  man  never  so 
favored  by  nature  or  nurture  with  gifts 
and  graces,  cannot  hope  for  a  more 
shielding  luck  on  the  ba^efldd  than  the 
churl,  as  many  a  scholarly  youth  of  no- 
ble promise  found  at  a  Qainee  Hill  or  a 
Gettysburg.  "Ouster's  luck"  will  no 
longer  be  so  much  envied  by  his  brother 
soldiers.  "Danger  lies  everywhere," 
says  the  wise  Qreek,  "  nor  can  a  man  say 
where  he  will  end  when  he  begins;  for  he 
who  thinks  that  he  will  ture  well  comes 
to  grief;  and  often  when  a  man  is  at  his 
worst,  heaven  sends  him  good  luck,  and 
he  ends  prosperously."  The  luck  most 
commonly  envied  is  that  of  possessing 
money,  though  everybody  sees  its  coun- 
terpoises. Least  of  all  need  honest  Hans 
or  Pat  envy  the  luck  of  the  man  who  has 
the  whims  of  Luoullus  grafted  on  an  i|i- 
oome  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

Philip  Quojbr.  t 
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THB  HIGH-SEA.  LIMIT. 

A  ooEEispoirDBNT  of  '*Hfttiire"  far- 
niflhes  an  ingeniooB  explanation  of  the 
three-mile  limit  aasiuned  by  the  English 
and  other  govemments  as  the  extent  of 
territorial  jurisdiotion  over  the  waters. 
He  sajs:  "A  point  of  some  scientific 
interest  has  Jost  been  argued  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  contend- 
ed by  the  Solicitor  General  that  the 
three-mile  limit  of  territorial  waters  was 
of  modem  origin,  and  by  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more  that  it  was  due  to  that  being  the 
distance  a  cannon  ball  would  reach  from 
the  shore.  There  can«  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  limit  was  reoognised  long 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Three  miles  is  the  distance  of  the  offing 
or  visible  horiicm  to  a  person  six  feet  in 
height  standing  on  the  shore.  It  Is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  early  maritime 
peoples  of  Europe  would  lay  claim  to 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
This  distance  they  would  find  by  experi- 
ence was  just  ilwtt  mUetf  and  it  can  be 
proved  mathematically  to  be  correct. 
Measured  by  this  standard— a  tall  man, 
usually  taken  as  six  feet  high— the  dis- 
tance is  invariable  for  all  time,  places, 
and  peoples;  measured  by  a  cannon  ball, 
it  is  constantly  varying,  and  now  ought 
to  be  five  miles  rather  than  three." 


THE  "SAFETY  MATCH.** 
Thb  attempt  to  introduce  the  so-called 
"  safety  match  "  into  this  country  was, 
we  believe,  a  failure  from  the  exlTcme  in- 
convenience of  being  compelled  to  carry 
the  box  with  its  prepared  surface  to 
every  point  where  a  light  was  wanted. 
Lately  it  was  discovered  in  England  that 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  matches  will 
ignite  like  others  by  friction  against  cer- 
tain surfaces,  though  not  alL  A  good 
friction  is  also  necessary,  so  that  this 
match  is  really  sUfer  than  one  which 
lights  at  a  touch,  though  among  the  sur- 
faces which  have  been  found  effective  are 
some  of  the  commonest  articles  of  house 
furniture.  Glass,  marble,  stone  ware  or 
porcelain,  hard  rubber,  glased  earthen- 
ware, and  ebonite  are  among  the  sub- 


stances on  which  they  can  be  <<  struck." 
All  of  these,  however,  require  more  fric- 
tion than  the  prepared  surface  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  A  touch  on  that 
will  ignite  the  match,  while  from  two  to 
a  dozen  or  more  strokes  are  necessary  on 
any  other  surface.  Smooth  surfaces  are 
better  than  rough  <me8  for  lighting  them, 
and  a  firm  steady  pressure  with  a  long 
stroke  is  necessary. 

KEW  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  BATHYBIUB. 
Thb  latest  publications  of  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Challenger  expedition  i^pa- 
rently  dispose  of  Haeckel's  discovery  9f 
Bathybius.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  and  other  investigators,  in  working 
with  ^>ecimeiis  of  ocean  oose  which  had 
been  preserved  in  spirit,  discovered  a 
gelatinous  substance  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  low  organism  possessing  vitality. 
This  substance  was  present  in  ooze  taken 
from  numerous  places,  covering  a  very 
wide  area  of  sea  bottom,  and  the  infer- 
ence was  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  ocean 
is  filled  with  a  vitalized  substance  which 
might  be  described  as  one  vast  organism 
underlying  the  whole  extent  of  water. 
The  extremely  simple  character  of  this 
organism  made  the  explanatioi^a  plausi- 
ble one,  and  the  Challenger  party  made 
every  effort  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
theory.  They  were  successful  in  the  lat- 
ter. No  protoplasm  was  found  in  fresh 
ooze,  but  a  jeUy-like  body  was  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  spirit.  This  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan proved  to  be  gelatinous  sulphate 
of  lime  precipitated  from  the  sea  water 
associated  with  the  ooze.  Numerous 
experiments  were  made,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

''  When  sea  water  is  treated  with  twice 
its  volume  of  spirit  or  less,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  amorphous  precipitate  as- 
sumes the  crystalline  form  in  a  short 
time,  yfhen  treated  with  a  great  excess 
of  spirit  the  precipitate  remains  amor- 
phous, and  assumes  a  gelatinous  aspect. 
This  gelatinous-like  sulphate  of  Ume 
colors  with  tiie  carmine  and  iodine  solu- 
tions, and  when  mixed  with  the  ooze  has, 
under  the  microscope,  tM  appearances  so 
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minutelj  described  bv  HaeckeL  The 
ooze  washed  with  distilled  water,  or  taken 
just  as  it  comes  up,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  coloring  solution,  does 
not  show  these  appearances. "  Until  this 
yery  strong  evidence  is  controverted  the 
dispute  over  the  realitj  of  Bathybiui 
must  be  considered  as  jsettled  adversely 
to  the  claims  of  Haeckel  and  his  sup- 
porters. 

THB  MISSISSIPPI  BASm. 
Thb  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
covers  1,258,000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  23,000  to  25,000 
square  mUes  in  British  America,  but  the 
great  central  valley  in  which  the  river 
lies  is  much  larger.  It  includes  in  the 
South  some  areas  drained  by  streams 
emptying  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  at  its  northern  extremity  other 
and  very  large  areas,  that  drain  into 
Hudson's  bay,  or  even  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  Mississippi  basin  contains 
16,202,000  of  our  citizens,  exclusive  of 
Indians,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Ohio  has  for  forty  years 
contained  the  geographical  centre  of  our 
population.  However  much  it  may  shift 
its  position,  this  centre  is  certain  to  r^ 
main  in  one  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
Mississippi  basin*  and  another  hundred 
years  wUl  probably  pass  without  witness- 
ing its  removal  from  the  Ohio  valley. 


THS  FDTESN-TOUNGhLADY  PROBLEIL 

Thb  announcement  of  this  problem  in 

the  August  '* Galaxy"  has  excited  the 

mathematical  spirit  of   many  persons, 

some  of  whom  have  succeeded,  but  more 


we  suppose  have  failed.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents gives  the  following  history 
of  the  problem,  which  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  we  have  seen  in  the  English 
papers :  **  Twenty-flve  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, the  problem  of  the  'Fifteen 
young  girls'  was  given  by  an  English 
gentleman  at  a  dinner-party  at  whioh  I 
wasaguest.  It  was  then  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  London,  and  had  not 
yet  been  solved.  It  proved  too  difficult 
lor  most  of  thoae  who  undertoi^  it  hero. 
Of  three  professors  of  mathematios  who 
tried  their  hand  at  it,  <Hie  decUued  the 
problem  oould  not  be  solved,  tlie  second 
was  unsuooessful  and  lost  patience,  but 
the  third.  Prof.  Pierce  of  Harvard, 
solved  it  immediately,  by  a  system  of  in- 
tersecting circles.  Of  ttie  guests  at  the 
dinner-party,  not  one  oould  furnish  a  so- 
lution, although  they  worked  diligently 
for  weeks;  but  four  young  schoolgirls^ 
stimulated  by  a  pronUsed  reward*  were 
more  suocesstul,  and  furnished  solutions 
differing  from  each  oUier.  What  this 
problem  has  demonstrated  in  the  last 
twenty-Ave  years  is  worth  recording,  and 
will  please  your  lady  readers;  viz.,  that  of 
those  who  have  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing solutions,  four  out  of  five  were  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who,  without  mathematical 
rules  to  aid  them,  have  by  patienoe  and 
power  of  concentration  been  able  to  ao- 
oomplish  the  desired  result. 

**  The  following  arrangement  of  fifteen 
numbers  in  five  rows  of  three  each  will 
give  you  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Besides  this  solution  I  can  send  you,  if 
you  wish,  thirty-five  combinations  out  of 
which  other  answers  can  be  constructed : 


Mm%. 

Turn, 

Wtd. 

Thun, 

1    6  11 
9    019 
8    7  18 

4    0  14 
8  10  16 

Friday. 

1    8  14 
9   916 
8    4  10 
6  19  18 
•    7  11 

1    015 
9    418 
8    811 

6  9  10 

7  19  14 

Affufy. 

1    9   8 

4    6    0 
7    8    9 
10  11  19 
18  14  16 

1    4   7 
9    6    8 
8  19  16 
<  10  14 
Oil  18 

1  10  18 
9  11  14 

8    0    0 
4    8  19 
6    716 

1    019 
9   7U 
8    6  14 
4  11  16 
8    618 

Our  correspondent  su|^)0Be8  that  the 
problem  has  not  been  solved  in  England. 
We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Prof. 
Seeley*s  paper  was  not  intended  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  puzzle,  but  to  discuss 
certain  mathematical  principles  of  im- 
portance,and  he  used  this  problem  as  a  ba- 
sis for  illustration.  Though  the  discovery 
of  the  key  is  an  agreeable  amusement,  it  is 
the  principle  involved  that  is  important 
in  mathematics.    This  is  illustrated  by 


the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  young  ladies, 
but  when  the  circle  Is  complete  these  di^ 
ferent  combinations  cannot  be  them- 
selves combined.  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  of 
New  York  city  sends  the  following  so- 
luti(»i,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  above,  bat  the  two  oiii- 
not  be  added  together  or  combined  in 
any  way;  without  violating  the  oonditioni 
of  the  problem: 
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1876.] 


Mm. 


7  11  la 

8  10    6 
12    8 

9  18U 
6  15    4 
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Wt 


6  4  1 

8  12  11 
IS  8  15 

0  8  2 
10  14  7 


14  8  8 

15  10  12 
5  tl8 

U  4  2 
8  1  7 


2  10  18 
U  14  6 
4  12  8 
6  716 
9  1  8 


1  10  11 
4  14  18 
9  7  8 
6  5  12 
15  2  8 


2  ftli 
8  10  6 
11  9  15 
1  1218 
4  7  8 


1  14  15 
4  9  18 
18  8  8 
6  8  11 
212  7 


THS  SADS  JSmSS  ON  THB  mSSISSEPPI. 
Thb  army  engineers  do  not  seem  to 
kave  a  very  fayorable  opinion  of  the  du- 
rability of  the  mattress  jetties  which 
Captain  Eads  is  laying  down  to  confine 
the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Sonth  Pass.  As  is  well  known,  these 
mattresses  oonsiat  of  layers  of  leafy  brush, 
confined  by  strips  of  boards  on  top  and 
bottom,  Mid  by  stakes  which  pass 
through  the  mattresses,  their  heads  being 
fastened  into  these  strips.  The  Board  of 
Engineers,  who  studied  the  subject  be- 
fore Captain  Eads's  plan  was  accepted, 
proposed  mattresses  consisting  of  crossed 
layers  of  strong  fascines,  the  interrals  of 


which  were  to  be  filled  with  brush. 
These  would  cost  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  more  than  those  actually 
used,  and  they  wue  modelled  after  the 
only  similar  structure  which  has  success- 
fully resisted  the  action  of  heary  seas. 
They  were  subsequently  to  be  corered 
with  heayy  stone.  Major  Comstock  re- 
ports that  the  water  outside  the  jetties 
has  shoaled  so  much  that  the  mattresses 
are  protected  against  the  action  of  the 
sea  except  at  their  outer  ends,  and  if 
ooTered  with  stone  they  may  prove  to  be 
durable  enough.  The  improvement  in 
the  channel  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparison  of  depths  in  ld75  and  1876 : 


JHiianctsb^n$iJirom  renter  JBBd<^Mfy. 


isnk— PMt.. 

1878.-"    .. 


04,080 

2,00(KO0O 

4,00^4,000 

22.5 
2841 

18.7 
2041 

18.7 
22.0 

8,00(^000  I  8,000-10,000]10,000-12,100 


lOJ 
21i) 


BO-10,000{1< 
17.1        I 


9.2 
15.7 


The  reason  why  the  depth  is  less  at  the 
lower  end  is  that  the  mud  removed  by 
the  scour  of  the  current  is  redeposited 
further  down.  But  this  deposit  is  not 
permanent,  but  is  continually  taken  up 
again  and  carried  still  lower.  The  20- 
foot  channel  is  therefore  advancing 
steadily  seaward.  In  the  year  following, 
June,  1875,  the  20-foot  curve  advanced 
250  feet  on  the  east  jetty,  160  feet  on  the 
west  jetty,  and  470  feet  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel.  Last  year  there  was  a  shoal 
with  water  varying  from  80  to  18  8-4  f eet, 
lying  about  800  feet  in  front  of  the  sea 
ends  of  the  jetties.  This  shoal  appears 
now  to  have  moved  200  to  800  feet  fur- 
ther seaward,  and  its  minimum  depth  is 
14 1-2  feet.  These  soundings  show  that 
the  work  has  accomplished  something, 
though  not  80  much  perhaps  as  Captain 
Eads  expected  to  have  done  by  this  time. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  to  assist 
the  scour  of  the  current.  A  long  chain 
was  dragged  over  the  bottom,  but  this 
was  soon  given  up.  Then  a  kind  of  rake 
with  iron  teeth  was  substituted  for  it, 
but  its  usefulness  has  not  been  decided. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  every  effort  to 


improve  the  Mississippi  river  bank  have 
not  been  wanting.  The  surface  soil  in 
the  river  valley  rests  on  a  layer  of  mud 
which,  though  tenacious  and  resisting 
efforts  to  break  it  up,  yields  to  pressure. 
Some  of  the  mattresses  have  sunk  in  the 
river  bed,  and  it  is  probably  partly  to 
this  cause  that  unexpected  shoals  have 
appeared  in  the  channeL  The  piles 
used  sometimes  disappear,  either  washed 
out  by  heavy  seas  or  so  weakened  by 
teredo  borings  as  to  leave  them  the  easy 
prey  of  the  waves,  or  sunk  out  of  sight 
in  the  mud.  The  indications  are  that 
the  strata  on  which  the  piles  are  driven, 
and  on  which  the  mattresses  rest,  have 
sunk  in  places  as  much  as  five  or  ten  feet. 
This  fact  is  rather  ominous  for  any  at- 
tempt to  load  the  jetties  with  the  stone 
cover  which  is  necessary  to  their  perma- 
nence. The  work,  however,  goes  on.  It 
has  had  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and 
the  plan  followed  seems  to  embody  ele- 
ments which  are  indispensable  to  the 
planting  of  any  structure  whatever  upon 
the  treacherous  day  of  the  Mississippi 
river  bottom. 
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BAHLET  FLAirrS  GOtOWN  FROM  HALT. 

iKTERBsnNG  experiments  haye  been 
made  bj  Drs.  Wallaoe  and  Macadam  on 
the  ability  of  barley  grains  to  germinate 
and  produce  plants  after  nndergoing  the 
process  of  malting  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  In  the  preparation  of  malt 
there  are  four  stages,  the  stewing,  the 
couching,  the  flooring,  and  the  drying. 
Steeping  is  performed  in  large  stone  or 
wood  oistems,  the  barley  being  oomplete> 
ly  ooTered  with  water.  It  swells  so 
much  as  to  increase  one-flfth  in  bulk  and 
one-third  in  weight.  After  two  days  the 
water  is  drawn  off  and  the  grain  "oouch- 
edv"  or  laid  out  in  square  heaps,  so  that 
it  may  be  accurately  measured  by  the  ex* 
oise  officer.  A  fter  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
laid  upon  the  malt  house  floor,  where  there 
is  developed  a  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature; growth  goes  on  vigorously,  the 
little  radicles  or  rootlets  appearing  at 
one  end  of  the  grain,  while  the  plumule 
or  acrospire  extends  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. To  prevent  too  rapid  growth 
the  grain  is  spread,  to  the  depth  of  only 
a  few  inches,  on  the  floor,  and  frequent- 
ly turned  over.  The  greatest  rise  of 
temperature  during  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  about  10  deg.  Fahr.,  but  by  turn- 
ing over  and  spreading  out,  it  is  kept 
down  so  that  the  temperature  is  seldom 
over  00  deg.  Fahr.  The  time  on  the 
floor  is  usually  about  seven  days,  but 
sometimes  during  cold  weather  a  longer 
time  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the 
germinating  process  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent. Then  comes  the  fourth  step.  The 
grain  is  removed  to  a  kiln,  where  it  is 
gradually  dried,  the  temperature  rising 
from  110  deg.  Fahr.  at  the  beginning  to 
140  deg.  Fahr.  on  the  third  day.  Dur- 
ing the  germination  sugar  is  produced  by 
the  alteration  and  absorption  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water  by  the  starch. 

In  this  process  much  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  grain.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  especially  if  the  bariey  is 
not  well  desiccated,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  grains  do  not  germinate,  and  the 
number  of  the  "lie-backs"  is  great;  it 
may  be  25,  80,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases, 
50  per  cent.  But  if  the  grain  is  Mln- 
dried  before  malting,  a  better  result  is 
obtained,  the  ''lie-backs"  being  much 
reduced  in  number.  Dr.  Wallace  rea- 
soned that  these  **  lie-backs  "  could  not 
be  dead  grains,  for  once  d4ad»  kiln-dry*> 


ing  could  not  restore  their  vitality. 
They  ocmsist  in  fact  of  two  distinct  kinds 
of  grains,  those  which  are  really  dead 
and  those  which  are  merely  backward  in 
germinating.  The  latter  have  their  ger- 
minating power  increased  by  the  kiln- 
drying,  which  follows  the  malting  pro- 
cess, and  afterward  germinate  pretty 
freely.  Bven  the  grains  which  have  been 
suoeessfnlly  malted  will  germinate  again, 
but  they  differ  from  "lie-backs  "  in  pro- 
ducing only  a  plumule  and  no  radicle 
when  laid  between  folds  of  moist  blot- 
ting paper.  One  of  Dr.  Wallace's  prin- 
cipal discoveries  is  that  they  behave  dif- 
ferently when  planted  in  the  earth.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  they  die  down 
after  throti^lbg  up  a  plumrle  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  length. 

He  found  that  the  gndns  of  malt  not 
only  germinate  a  second  time  when  plant- 
ed, but  produce  healthy  plants,  some  of 
which  grew  5 1-4  inches  in  21  days,  while 
raw  barley  grew  about  8  inches  in  the 
same  time.  Only  a  portion  of  the  malt 
grains  grew,  from  4  to  88  per  cent.  His 
explanation  of  these  facts  is  as  follows: 
When  fully  developed  bariey  plants  have 
seven  rootiets,  but  these  are  not  all  de- 
veloped at  once.  In  malting  the  germi- 
nation is  also  progressive,  the  radicles 
developing  one  after  another.  When  the 
process  is  complete,  and  seven  radicles 
have  germinated,  no  treatment  can  pro- 
duce a  second  germination.  The  plu- 
mule may  swell  out  and  extend  a  little, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  dies  down  and  be- 
gins to  mould.  But  if  any  of  the  radi- 
cles are  still  undeveloped,  these  may  pro- 
duce a  plant  which,  though  of  less  size 
than  that  grown  from  raw  barley,  is  still 
healthy.  These  plants  are  not  perfect, 
but  lack  a  certain  number  of  rootlets. 
Ten  plants,  three  weeks  old,  were  found 
to  have  one,  two,  three,  and  four  rootlets 
respectively.  One  had  no  root  at  all, 
and  it  was  very,  feeble;  but  the  experi- 
menter concluded  that  as  it  was  not  dead, 
it  presented  a  case  of  tardy  development. 
These  experiments  prove  Uiat  while  malt- 
ed barley  will  produce  healthy  plants, 
the  fact  of  growth  is  a  sign  that  the 
malting  had  not  been  carried  to  complete 
germination  of  all  the  radicles.  Tested 
by  planting,  the  "  lie-backs  "  were  found 
to  consist  of  dead  grains  and  of  perfect 
grains,  which,  having  escaped  germina- 
tion in  maltii^,  produeed  periapt  plants, 
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with  seven  rootlets.  To  obtain  saceess- 
ful  results  in  planting,  it  is  necessary  to 
operate  on  malt  whioh  is  not  abore  a  year 
or  two  old,  and  even  fresh  malt  aom^ 
times  refuses  to  sprout,  a  fact  which  is 
probably  due  to  excessive  heat  in  drying. 

THB  BATHOMETER. 
Db.  Siskbns  has  increased  the  number 
of  his  remarkable  and  scientific  inven* 
tions  by  one  which  is  an  instrument  that, 
hung  up  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  will  indi- 
cate at  once  the  depth  of  the  water 
through  which  the  vessel  is  sailing.  The 
force  of  gravitation  depends  partly  upon 
the  density  of  the  earth.  This  density 
is  for  the  whole  globe  about  five  times 
that  of  water,  so  that  in  a  part  of  the 
ocean  where  the  soundings  are  very  deep 
we  may  have  five  miles  or  more  of  heavy 
rook  replaced  by  the  less  dense  water* 
In  such  a  place  the  force  of  gravity  will 
be  less  than  on  solid  earth.  As  gravity 
and  weight  are  synonymous,  it  is  evident 
that  by  carrying  a  uniform  mass  of  met- 
al in  the  ship,  and  weighing  it  exactly 
from  time  to  time,  the  differences  of 
weight  will  be  a  measure  of  the  varying 
mass  of  water  under  the  vessel.  Dr.  Sie- 
mens*s  instrument  has  a  column  of  mer- 
cury for  the  weight,and  this  is  counterbal- 
anced by  springs  so  that  the  index  moves 
with  every  change  of  depth.  It  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  depth  hj  a  mathematical 
formula,  but  he  has  preferred  to  form  his 
scale  by  direct  comparison  of  the  instru- 
mental readings  with  the  results  of  sound- 
ings. The  apparatus  therefore  consists  of 
a  known  mass  of  metal  bung  in  a  deli- 
cate balance.  As  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion is  exceedingly  small,  even  for  the 
greatest  depths,  a  delicate  means  of  indi- 
cating it  was  necessary.  This  is  found 
in  electrical  contact,  which  is  made 
whenever  a  sounding  is  to  be  taken.  A 
metal  disc  is  turned  by  a  screw  and  each 
of  its  divisions  represents  one  fathom. 
This  instrument  can  also  be  used  for 
measuring  mountain  heights,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  it  will  prove 
more  handy  for  this  purpose  than  the 
barometer.  Unfortunately  its  indica- 
tions at  sea  cannot  be  directly  used,  for 
the  reason  that  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  forms  another  element  in 
computing  the  force  of  gravity.  As  the 
earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  the  ef- 
fects of  this  flattening  are  much  greater 


upon  the  counterpoised  weight  thui  any 
diq^^th  of  ocean,  an  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  the  distance  of  the  ship  from 
the  equator.  This  instrument  has  been 
tested  in  comparison  with  direct  sound- 
ings, and  has  given  satisfactory  results. 
It  gives  the  average  mean  depth  of  water 
surrounding  the  ship^  while  the  sounding 
line  gives  the  depth  at  one  point  only. 
Considered  as  a  factor  of  safety  in  navi- 
gatiim,  it  has  been  pointed  oat  that  "  the 
{Hrinoipal  value  of  the  bathometer  would 
be  to  serve  the  mariner  as  an  additional 
means  of  determining  his  position  when 
he  was  debarred  from  taking  astronomi- 
oal  observation  on  acoount  of  the  state 
of  the  weather.  If  the  contour  of  the 
ooean  bed  were  laid  down  on  charts  more 
perfectly  than  it  is  at  present,  and  if 
these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mariner, 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  from  his  batho- 
meter what  was  the  depth  of  ocean  below 
him,  and  whether  that  depth  was  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  in  pursuing  his  course; 
he  could  also  observe  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  depth,  and  in  consulting 
his  chart  he  would  be  enabled  to  deter- 
mine his  actual  position  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  thus  be  forewarned  of  the 
approach  of  danger." 

THE  WASTE  IN  OOOEINa. 
HousBEX^piBS  may  learn  something 
about  the  waste  of  cooking  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Surgeon  Smith,  U.  S.  A., 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  made  thirty- 
three  trials  in  which  d47  pounds  10 
ounces  were  roasted,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  baked,  the  average  weight  of 
each  roast  being  tiierefore  28  pounds  11 
ounces.  After  being  cooked  (and  prob- 
ably overoooked,  for  soldiers  will  not 
often  eat  rare  beef)  it  weighed  705  pounds 
5  ounces.  The  loss  was  242  pounds  8 
ounces,  or  26.55  per  cent  The  bone  in 
the  beef  weighed  155  pounds  5  ounces, 
or  16.88  per  oent.,  so  that  only  560 
pounds  and  4  ounces  of  the  meat  waa 
availaUe  as  f  ood.  This  is  58.06  per  cent. 
The  time  for  roasting  was  three  hours^ 
and  the  liquid  (gravy)  produced  is  not 
taken  into  account.  The  total  loss  un- 
der these  conditions  was  therefore  42  per 
cent.  In  boiling  the  loss  from  cooking 
was  25  per  cent,  and  the  bone  weighed 
17.77  per  cent,  or  57.28  per  oent  to- 
gether. So  that  boiling  and  roasting 
affect  the  quantity  of  mei^about  equally. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  XARINB  UFB. 

De.  Hookbe,  President  of  the  BritM 
Boyal  Society,  in  reporting  on  the  work 
of  that  body  drew  a  striking  parallel  b^ 
tween  life  in  the  ooean  and  on  land: 

**  In  the  depths  of  the  sea,  as  on  the 
sorftuse  of  the  land,  are  oontignons  areas 
peopled  by  yery  different  assemblages  of 
living  things.  As  on  the  land  we  asoend 
to  meet  a  colder  temperature,  aceompa^ 
nied  by  forms  of  life  of  wider  distriba- 
tion  than  at  lower  elevations,  so  in  the 
seas  of  warm  a&d  temperate  regions  we 
descend  to  meet  with  analogous  condi- 
tions. The  ocean  iAmB  mirrors  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  distri- 
bution of  terrestrial  life,  and,  mirror-Kfce, 
it  tarns  tiie  picture  upside  down.  Put^ 
thermore,  this  analogy  is  confined  to  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones  of  the  sea; 
in  the  cold  cones  this  order  of  things  is 
reversed;  there,  as  on  land,  we  descend 
to  warmer  temperatures,  and  the  deepest 
sea  is  peopled  by  animals  proper  to  a 
much  lower  latitude.  The  total  result 
is  a  uniformity  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  oceanic  life  that  has  no  parallel 
xm.  land;  and  facts  in  the  migration  of 
marine  animals  and  plants  that  were  for- 
merly accounted  for  by  assuming  that 
they  possessed  greater  powers  of  with- 
standing changes  of  temperature,  are 
now  accounted  for  by  conditions  more 
closely  resembling  those  that  obtain  on 
the  hind." 

THB  ALBCnAK  ISLAKM  lOBHIOROLOGfT. 
EvKK  since  the  establiiftLment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  oneof  the  important  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  has  been  to  asoertain  the 
point  at  which  the  destructive  winter 
storms  entered  the  country.  It  Is  known 
that  they  come  more  frequently  from  the 
northwest  than  from  any  other  point,  but 
the  fewness  of  the  stati<m8  in  that  quar- 
ter of  i&e  country  has  prev^ited  the  ac- 
quisition of  really  definite  information  on 
that  point  By  means  of  general  studies 
Prof.  Loomis  has  been  led  to  fix  upon 
tiie  extreme  norihwestem  portion  of  our 
continent  as  bearing  a  rdation  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  meteorology  of  the  inte- 
rior. He  finds  by  an  examination  of 
weather  charts  of  the  United  States,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  Europe,  that  an  area 
of  low  barometer  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  chart  is  almost  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  an  area  of  high  barometer  on  the 


southern  part  of  the  same  chart.  In  Eu- 
rope the  distance  was  about  1,700  miles, 
and  in  America  1,200  miles,  and  the  d^ 
reetion  generally  southeast  from  the  low 
barometer  centre.  These  results  suggest 
the  idea  that  areas  of  high  pressure  are 
formed  from  the  air  expelled  from  the 
areas  of  low  pressure.  Prol  Loomis 
also  thinks  that  an  area  of  unusually  high 
barometer  in  the  central  portion  of  North 
America  may  be  the  result  of  a  storm 
prevailing  at  a  distance  of  1,500  or  2,000 
miles  in  a  northwest  direction.  This 
would  make  the  Aleutian  islands  in  Beh- 
rings  strut  a  peculiarly  interesting 
point  for  the  establishment  of  a  meteoro- 
logical station.  Those  islands  are  about 
2,000  miles  northwest  of  Oregon,  and  are 
subject  to  extremely  severe  storms  and 
low  barometer  in  winter.  If  the  daily 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  point 
were  known,  it  might  be  possible  to  fore- 
tell much  earlier  than  is  now  done 
the  probabilities  of  the  weather  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  As  "  high  ba- 
rometer" is  generally  associated  with 
low  temperature,  the  fact  of  a  great 
storm  at  the  Aleutian  islands  would,  if 
these  premises  are  true,  be  indicative  of 
an  immediate  cold  wave  from  Oregon. 
As  our  Government  maintains  a  station 
at  the  Fur  Seal  islands  in  Behrings  strait, 
it  is  possible  to  test  this  question  by  the 
comparison  of  recorded  observations, 
though  as  there  is  no  telegraphic  commu- 
nication, the  comparison  could  not  be 
made  until  the  end  of  winter. 


JULY  WBA.THBB. 
Thb  intense  and  long-continued  heat 
of  tins  month  gives  unusual  popular  in- 
terest to  the  report  of  the  Signal  Service. 
The  usual  monthly  report  says  that 
comparing  the  records  with  those  of  a 
corresponding  period  of  previous  years, 
the  most  marked  conditions  were,  first, 
the  continued  high  temperature  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  month  through- 
out the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  heat  in  many  places 
becoming  so  intense  as  to  produce  fatal 
results,  to  cause  the  suspension  of  busi- 
ness, and  an  increase  of  the  death 'rate 
of  many  of  the  large  cities  to  the  highest 
reported  percentage;  second,  the  absence 
of  well  defined  barometric  depressions, 
the  excess  of  pressure  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  €(ulf  States; 
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third,  the  destructive  tornadoes  which 
occurred  in  Iowa  on  the  night  of  the 
4th;  fourth,  the  floods  in  the  Bed  river, 
which  were  very  destructive  to  the  cot- 
ton crop  between  the  Bed  Biver  Baft 
and  Fulton. 

The  month  has  proved  generally  favor^ 
able  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  although  local  droughts  occup- 
ied in  the  Middle  States,  followed  at  the 
dose  of  the  month  bj  an  excess  of  rain. 
The  heavy  rains  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  in  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  val- 
leys resulted  in  destructive  floods, 
whidi  injured  the  growing  crops  on  the 
bottom  lands.  Beports  from  over  two 
hundred  stations  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  show  that 
heavy  rains  in  these  regions  have  re- 
duced the  grain  crops  below  the  average. 

JhnpercUure, — The  temperature  aver- 
aged high  during  the  month,  especially 
in  the  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  was  in  no  case  below  the  normal,  ex- 
cept on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  isother- 
mal line  of  80  deg.  moved  north  from 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  approximately  fol- 
lows the  87th  parallel  between  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  and  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Bocky  mountains.  East  of  the 
Alleghanies  this  Ime  follows  the  course 
of  the  range  to  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay.  The  isothermal  lines  of  75 
deg.  and  70  deg.  are  deflected  to  the 
north  as  they  approach  the  coast,  the 
latter  including  within  its  area  a  greater 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The 
influence  of  the  ocean  temperature  is 
well  marked  in  the  higher  latitudes  on 
the  eastern  coast  by  the  sudden  deflec- 
tion of  the  isothermal  lines  75  deg.,  70 
deg.,  and  66  d^.  to  the  south.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  greatest 
variations  from  the  mean  are,  +4  deg. 
5  min.  in  the  Lower  Lake  region,  and 
about  +8  deg.  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States.  CJompared  with  July,  1876,  the 
month  has  been  decidedly  warmer  in  the 
northeastern  districts,  and  a  lower  mean 
prevailed  in  the  Gulf  States  and  South- 
west. Compared  with  July,  1874,  the 
temperature  has  been  lower  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  lower  Ohio  valleys. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  temperature  has 
averaged  69  d^.  at  San  Diego,  69  deg. 
at  San  Francisco,  and  67  deg.  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  or  only  a  difference  of  3  deg.  in 
temperature  for  12  deg.  of  latitude. 


Daily  reports  from  the  Signal  Service 
telegraph  stations  in  Arizona  gave  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  100  deg.  to  110 
deg.  at  the  observation  taken  at  4:85  i^. 
M.,  Washington  time.  The  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  reported  were  as 
follows: 

Pfke*8Peak 18  deg. 

MtWMhingtoii.tt  ** 

yirsiiilACit7....8»  '« 

Wythevllle 48  ** 

Deoyer 48  " 

Cheyenne 44  ** 

Maiqaette 44  ** 

Biamarck 46  " 

Alpena 46  " 

Colorado Sp'gi.. 46  ** 

Pembina ..48  ** 


MaadmunL 

Dodge  City.. ..106  deg. 

Conloana  ....106  " 

North Platta.. 108  ** 

Norfolk 108  ** 

Denver 101  " 

Jack8onTffle..l01  ** 

Pltt8haigh....l01  *• 

Bismarck 100  ** 

Lgmchbafg....lOO  ** 

Philadelphia..  100  *' 

Sandy  Hook... 100  ** 

Baltimore.....  89  <« 

New  York....  M  •* 

WaahingtoB...  99  ** 

The  quantity  of  rain-fkll  has  generally 
been  an  excess,  compared  with  that  of 
previous  years,  although  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency reported  in  the  Western  €hilf 
States  and  Upper  Missouri  valley.  Chart 
No.  Ill  appears  more  irregular  than  usu- 
al, but  the  distribution  of  rain-fall  does 
not  materially  diiler  from  that  of  the 
previous  month.  The  area  of  over  ten 
inches  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
diminished  and  moved  southward,  as  is 
usual  with  the  advance  of  summer.  A 
large  excess  occurred  in  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri valley,  the  area  extending  north- 
ward over  Iowa  and  the  western  portion 
of  Illinois.  An  excess  occurred  a  little 
south  of  the  Lake  region,  which  corre*' 
spends  to  a  similiar  excess  shown  on  the 
chart  of  the  previous  month.  In  com* 
paring  the  rain-fall  in  the  Lake  region 
with  that  occurring  in  the  district  east 
and  west  of  it  on  the  same  latitude,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  evaporation  from 
these  large  bodies  of  water  does  not  in- 
crease the  precipitation  in  this  region, 
although  the  number  of  days  upon  which 
rain  falls  is  greater.  Compared  with 
July,  1875,  the  rain-fall  has  been  more 
generally  distributed;  the  large  area  of 
drought  in  the  GKtlf  States  during  that 
year  having  received  a  rain-f^  of  from 
four  to  ten  inches..  A  slight  excess  of 
rain  occurred  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
the  average  for  the  three  stations  amounts 
to  only  0.88  inches,  while  no  measurable 
quMitity  fell  at  San  Diego. 

Bainy  Days. — ^The  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  fell  during  th^  month  varies 
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from  11  to  17  in  New  England;  10  to  18 
in  the  Middle  States;  9  to  21  in  the 
Sonthem  Statee  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
9  to  18  in  the  Southwest;  9  to  18  in  the 
Lake  r^on ;  14  to  17  in  the  Ohio  Tallej; 
and  8  to  15  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Prwailing  Winds  hare  been 
mostly  from  the  south  or  southeast  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  Lower  Missouri 
yallej;  from  the  south  or  southwest  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  Tennessee,  the 
Ohio  yalley,  and  New  England,  but  have 
been  more  yariable  in  the  Middle  States, 
the  Lake  r^ion,  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Yalley. 

ProhdbiliHea, — ^The  usual  comparison 
of  the  tri-daily  Probabilities  with  the 
data  contained  in  the  three  succeeding 
reports,  gives  86.4  as  the  general  average 
percentage  of  veriflcations.  The  percent- 
age for  each  district  is  as  follows:  New 
England,  86.2;  Middle  States,  87.4; 
South  Atlantic,  84.8;  Eastern  Gulf,  88.2; 
Western  Gulf,  90.8;  Lower  Lakes,  87.8; 
Upper  Lakes,  88.9; -Tennessee  and  the 
Ohio  valley,  88.2;  Upper  Mississippi  val- 
ley, 88.7;  Lower  Missouri  valley,  85.5. 
The  percentage  of  verifications  for  each 
element  is  as  follows:  weather,  92.4; 
winds,  88;  temperature,  86.1;  barome- 
ter, 78. 

FRBPABATION  OF  GALLIUM. 
M.  Lbcoq  db  Boisbawdean,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  metal  gallium,  gives 
the  following  directions  for  obtaining  it 
from  blende.  The  blende  is  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia,  and  pieces  of  sheet  zinc  are 
placed  in  the  liquid  and  withdrawn  when 
the  escape  of  hydrogen  has  greatly  sub- 
sided, but  not  entirely  ceased.  This 
separates  the  greater  part  of  copper, 
lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thallium,  silver, 
mercury,  selenium,  arsenic,  etc  To  the 
clear  liquid,  zinc  is  added  in  large  excess, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
when  an  abundant  precipitate,  containing 
alumina,  subsalts  of  zinc  and  gallium,  is 
formed.  This  preci{^tate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  again 
boiled  with  zinc  All  the  gallium  is  thus 
concentrated  in  a  liquid  of  small  bulk. 
The  last  gelatinous  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  acetate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  solution 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrog^ ;  this 
is  repeated  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  alumina.    The  hydrochloric  solution 


of  the  white  sulphides  is  now  precipitated 
fractionally  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
gallium  being  thrown  down  first  To 
complete  the  separation  the  gallium  ox- 
ide is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia  in  excess.  This 
is  dissolved  in  potassa  and  submitted  to 
electrolysis,  when  the  gallium  is  deposit- 
ed on  the  negative  electrode  The  new 
metal  has  a  wider  distribution  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  but  the  only  ores  that 
can  be  considered  rich  are  blendes  from 
Bensbeig,  Asturias,  and  Pierrefitte. 

TESTmO  A  T£LBGBAPH  CABLa 

Sir  W.  Thomsoit  has  tested  the  direct 
United  States  cable  for  the  manufactur- 
ers. Three  kinds  of  tests  were  made — 
one  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  the 
copper  wire,  another  to  discover  any 
defect  in  insulation,  and  the  third  to 
determine  the  '*  charge  "  of  the  cable,  or 
that  quantity  of  electricity  which  the 
cable  will  take  up  in  a  given  time,  with 
a  fixed  battery  power.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  electrical  tests  is  found  in  the 
earth  currents.  When  the  galvanometer 
was  attached  and  readings  taken  every 
ten  seconds,  large  and  rapid  variations 
of  the  defiection  were  constantly  taking 
place  on  account  of  earth  currents. 
These  currents  were  found  to  pass  from 
east  to  west,  the  Irish  earth  being  posi- 
tive and  Nova  Scotia  negative  Their 
force  increased  from  1.7  of  a  cell  to  9 
cells.  These  currents  are  not  steady, 
but  pulsatory,  and  the  copper  resistance 
was  measured  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  momentary  lulls  in  their  force  It 
was  found  to  be  7,806  Siemens  units  for 
the  whole  cable  of  2,420  nautical  miles 
length,  or  8.02  units  per  mile  The 
Siemens  unit  is  the  resistance  offered  bj 
a  column  of  pure  mercury  one  metre 
long  and  one  square  millimetre  in  section 
at  the  freezing  point.  Its  value  is 
0.9586  of  the  Ohm,  or  British  Associa- 
tion unit,  so  thi^  the  direct  cable  has  a 
copper  resistance  of  about  8.17  Ohms 
per  knot.  The  insulation  resistance  was 
found  to  be  8,170,000  Siemens  unite 
The  "  charge  "  of  the  cable  with  a  battery 
of  80  cells  was  991  microfaiods,  or 
0.409  miorofarod  per  knot;  the  microfa- 
rod  being  a  given  unit  of  eleotrioal  capa- 
city. Sir  Willi&m  Thomson's  tegati 
was  extremely  favorable  to  thia  cable, 
which  stretches  from  Ballinatrelligs  baj 
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in  Ireland  to  Torbay  in  Koya  Scotia  and 
thenoe  to  Bye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 
The  conductor  consists  of  13  copper 
wires,  weighing  400  pounds  per  mile. 
This  is  surrounded  by  four  coatings  of 
gutta-percha  and  composition,  weighing 
860  pounds,  so  that  the  core  weighs  only 
760  pounds  per  nautical  mile.  This  is 
sewed  or  wound  with  jute  yam,  and  tiilB 
is  surrounded  with  iron  wire  wound  with 
Manilla  hemp.  The  cable  for  lower 
depths  has  fifteen  wires,  and  the  shore 
ends  have  an  extra  sheathing  of  twelve 
wires.  All  this  wmk  of  manufacture  has 
been  so  carefully  performed  that  Sir 
William  Thomson  reports  the  cable  to  be 
in  "  perfect  **  condition. 


THE  AIB  AS  A  BEFJEUtiHKATOB. 
Thb  discovery  that  ice  exists  along 
with  other  rock  matter  in  an  ore  vein  on 
HcClellan  mountain,  Colorado,  has  al- 
ready been  spoken  of  in  this  Miseella^y. 
No  conclusive  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon has  yet  been  offered,  and  the 
mine  iee  of  Argentine  has  been  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  as  the  well  ice  of  Brandon, 
Vermont.  Mr.  K  L.  Berthoud  supplies 
through  '*The  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts  "  some  additional  particu- 
lars, and  a  theory  of  the  cause,  which  is 
according  to  him  air  refrigeration.  The 
mountain  stands  18,430  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  at  elevations  varying  from  18,- 
800  to  18,400  feet,  there  are  exposures  of 
veins,  standing  nearly  vertical  and  carry- 
ing silver  with  a  little  gold.  The  mine 
in  question,  called  the  Centennial  Lode, 
is  opened  by  a  gallery  driven  in  horizon- 
tally from  the  face  of  the  mountain  at  a 
height  of  18,100  feet  Mr.  Berthoud 
says:  *'  Intercalated  in  the  vein,  I  found 
three  or  four  well  defined  vdns  of  solid 
ioe,  parallel  with  the  bedding  of  the 
rode,  and  filling  all  its  thinner  side, 
cracks,  and  fissures;  in  fact,  after  further 
examination,  I  found  that  the  frozen 
stratum  and  the  congealed  hard  earth, 
roek,  and  gravel  b^pan  only  a  few  feet 
bdow  the  accumulated  rook  and  debris 
of  the  mountain  slope,  and  eontinued  so 
turaothe  excavation  reached,  some  forty 
fM  in  depth."  About  800 feet  westward 
is  the  International  Lode,  which  has  been 
penetrated  for  a  distance  of  600  feet,  and 
here  the  same  phenomenon  was  present. 
Ice  occurred  to  the  very  end  of  the  tun- 
neL    Next  to  this,  and  reaching  almost 


to  the  summit,  is  the  Belmont  Lode,  in 
the  lower  levels  of  which  ice  Is  found, 
though  it  is  absent  from  the  upper  drifts. 

With  these  appearances  of  the  interior 
workings,  Mr.  Berthoud  compares  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  mountain  sur- 
face. To  the  north  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  distant  is  a  peak  on  which  tim- 
ber grows  to  a  height  of  13,400  feet, 
while  on€kay*s  peak,  three  or  four  miles 
southwest,  the  timber  rises  to  a  height 
of  only  11,100  feet,  and  the  average  for 
that  latitude  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hayden 
to  be  from  11,000  to  11,900  feet.  Mc- 
Clellan  mountain  is  abnormally  bare,  the 
timber  line  being  much  lower  than  on 
the  peaks  around  it  Mr.  Berthoud  ex- 
plains this  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain 
has  a  northeast  exposure,  and  is  swept 
by  winds  from  that  direction.  Its  soil 
and  rocky  debris  is  deep  and  the  water 
which  trickles  through  it  has  been  cooled 
by  evaporation  in  a  cold  dry  wind.  The 
ice  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  in  the  porous  French  carafles  and  In- 
dian water  jars. 

The  opposite  effect  of  genial  winds  is 
seen  on  the  slope  opposite  McClellan 
mountain.  There  the  timber  lino  is 
12,400  feet  in  elevation,  or  500  feet  above 
the  highest  proper  to  that  latitude,  and 
only  400  feet  lower  than  the  timber  lino 
at  the  equator.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Argentine  Pass  in  front  of  it  allows 
the  southwest  winds  free  access,  and 
these  are  invariably  genial  and  warm  in 
that  region.  Thus  the  action  of  the 
winds  is  permanently  recorded  on  the 
mountain  surfaces. 


FiTTY-oifB  earthquakes  are  reported 
for  1876,  and  this  is  probably  only  a  part 
of  the  true  account. 

A  BROOD  of  Mexican  axolotl,  the  sire- 
don  of  naturalists,  has  been  hatched  at 
the  Crystal  Pftlace  aquarium,  London. 

A  SPBCiAL  building  will  be  put  up  in 
the  London  Zo51ogical  Garden  for  the 
animals  brought  from  India  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred in  number.  Among  them  are  two 
musk  deer,  three  thars,  a  manis,  three 
adult  osMches,  four  elephants,  five  ti- 
gers, three  leopards,  with  many  rare  va- 
rieties of  deer  and  pheasants,  pigeons, 
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The  French  minister  of  public  works 
has  given  orders  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  refracting  telescope,  17  metres 
long  (58  feet),  to  cost  210,000  francs. 
Two  years  will  be  required  for  the  work. 

Thb  discovery  of  Ply  river,  New  Gui- 
nea, has  aroused  considerable  interest 
both  in  England  and  Australia,  and  an 
expedition  for  its  further  examinatioa 
has  been  fitted  out  in  New  South  Wales. 

Thb  estimated  make  of  pig  iron  in 
1875  is  2,068,696  tons.  In  1874  it  was 
2,689,418  tons,  so  that  the  falling  off 
was  about  21  per  cent.  The  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  December  81, 1875,  was 
845;  out  of  blast,  868. 

Thb  Zanzibar  copal,  or  gum  animi,  is 
now  identified  as  the  product  of  the  same 
species  as  the  modem  oopal  tree.  The 
superiority  of  the  fossil  gum  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  molecular  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  its  burial  in  the 
earth. 

Asbestos  powder,  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  liquid  silicate  of  soda  (water 
glass),  is  a  valuable  cement  for  making 
joints,  filling  cracks  in  retorts  and  simi- 
lar apparatus  used  in  acid  works.  It 
might  be  used  as  an  acid-proof  lining  to 
wood  vats. 

Ajf  astronomer,  while  observing  the 
sun,  noticed  that  birds  frequently  passed 
the  disc  or  near  it.  They  were  several 
miles  high,  and  entirely  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  suggested  that  the  use 
of  the  telescope  may  develop  new  facts  in 
the  migration  of  birds. 

Thb  average  yield  of  825,868  tons  of 
Nova  Scotia  gold  quarti  mined  during 
fourteen  years  was  0.744  ounce,  or  about 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  The 
value,  at  $18  an  ounce,  would  be  $18.89. 
A  total  of  2,489,964  days*  labor  was  ex- 
pended in  mining  and  milling  it. 

Thb  international  metric  bureau  at 
Paris  is  to  cost  not  more  than  400,000 
francs  for  its  foundation,  nor  more  than 
100,000  yearly  for  maintenance.  It  will 
be  placed  in  Pavilion  Breteuil  in  the 


park  of  St  Cloud.  The  expenses  are  di- 
vided pro  nUa  among  sixteen  govern- 
ments, according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The 
United  States  pays  about  $8,000  for 
foundaticm  and  $2,000  yearly. 

Pbof.  S[bbb,  geologist  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  found  in  the  coarse  granite  of 
that  State,  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  the 
location  of  the  mica  mines  of  the  extinct 
Hound  Builders.  He  says  the  rock  is 
honeycombed  with  tunnels  and  shafts, 
.and  the  old  miners  worked  with  more 
skill  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

NuiCBBOUS  stories  of  poisonous  aniline 
dyes  have  floated  through  the  press  both 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  we  have 
alluded  to  some  of  Uiem,  but  Beimann*s 
"F&rber  Zeitung,"  a  distinguished  au- 
thority on  aU  dyeing  matters,  calls  on 
dyers  and  printers  to  challenge  the  in- 
ventors of  such  stories  to  prove  their 
truth. 

DuBoro  the  siege  of  Paris  experiments 
were  b^^n,  but  not  finished,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  telegraphic  communication 
could  not  be  established  with  the  river 
Seine  as  a  conductor,  instead  of  the 
usual  wire.  The  problem  is  one  which 
has  long  attracted  attention,  and  it  seems 
settled  that  feeble  signals  may  be  obtain- 
ed, at  moderate  distanoes,  by  using  a 
strong  current  and  large  metallio  sur- 
faoes. 

Hababbavbb's  method  of  manufactur- 
ing sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  on  salt,  has  had  a  rapid 
success  in  Lancashire  and  Ireland,  where 
about  400  tons  a  week  are  now  made. 
When  all  the  works  now  in  operation  or 
construction  are  at  work,  the  total  pro- 
duct by  this  method  will  be  950  tcms 
weekly. 

Thb  ''masB  copper"  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  were  reopened  two  years  ago, 
after  several  years'  idleness,  due  to  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  this  kind  of 
mining.  Three  out  of  the  four  have 
been  suocessfuL  At  the  Phoenix  a  mass 
of  75  tons  was  taken  out  in  April,  and  in 
the  Central  mine  there  wasa  mass  of  un- 
known, but  very  great  sixe. 
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Kbssbs.  Hbnkt  Holt  &  Co.  have 
brought  out  the  supcessive  volumes  of 
their  ''  Leisure  Hour  Series  "  with  unu« 
Bual  rapidity.  Two  which  we  have  not 
noticed  are  *'  Erailia''  and  the  **  Story  of 
Three  Sisters.  "*  Both  are  of  respectable 
quality,  though  neither  is  more  than  a 
fairly  interesting  story  written  with  good 
taste.  The  story  of  the  three  sisters 
begins  when  they  are  very  young  child- 
r^  and  has  the  fault  which  is  necessarily 
inherent  in  such  tales,  that  they  interpret 
a  life  which  adults  cannot  understand 
and  with  which  they  are  not  in  sympathy 
except  when  exhibited  in  the  concrete. 
The  old  physiological  fact,  that  the 
strongest  man  cannot  follow  up  and  du- 
plicate an  actiye  child's  motions  even  for 
one  day  without  the  most  exhausting 
fatigue,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  mental 
relations  of  the  old  and  young.  We  do 
not  believe  the  adult  mind  can  invent  in- 
cident and  feelings  for  a  true  child  life, 
as  it  can  and  constantly  does,  in  the 
world  of  fiction,  for  a  true  man  or 
wonum  life.  Especially  when  the  au» 
thor  permits  himself  the  least  idealism 
do  we  have  lamentable  failures  of  the 
Sunday-school  library  order.  Our  au- 
thor has  not  failed  as  badly  as  most  do 
in  this  part  of  her  story,  and  she  had  the 
good  judgment  to  make  the  child  life  of 
her  characters  very  short  The  three 
sisters  are  daughters  of  a  man  who,  not 
being  forced  to  earn  a  living,  drii}ble8 
away  a  would-be  Uterary  existence  in  his 
ancestral  estate.  Pamela,  the  eldest  of 
the  sisters,  is  the  heroine,  has  beauty  and 
nobility  of  character,  and  sustains  all  that 
there  is  in  the  story  of  plot,  true  love, 
or  catastrophe.  Of  the  other  sisters  one 
marries  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  the  third 
a  disagreeable  cousin.  Pamela  loves  and 
is  loved  by  a  young  student  of 'music, 
who,  as  the  story  grows,  rises  steadily  in 
reputation  as  a  composer,  and  finally 
goes  to  study  in  Munich.  His  bosom 
friend  is  a  young  nobleman,  also  a  great 

•**Enma.'*   By  the  author  of  "Mj  LitUe 
UOj.''    Henry  Holt  A  Co. 
**A  Story  of  Thm  l^sters,'^   Bj  Ciua  iiix- 

wsLu    The  same. 


though  entirely  respectful  admirer  of 
Pamela.  As  marplots  we  have  Pamela's 
grandmother  and  aunt.  The  former  is 
bustling  and  officious,  and  as  a  country 
woman,  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
aunt,  who  is  cityfied  and  fashionable. 
These  two  want  Pamela  to  marry  the 
young  nobleman,  and  when  Harold,  her 
lover,  comes  back  from  Munich,  the  aunt 
meets  him  and  gives  him  to  understand 
that  the  girl  is  already  engaged  to  hit 
richer  competitor.  Pamela  knows  noth- 
ing of  this,  and  suspects  nothing,  even 
when  news  comes  that  Harold  has  mar- 
ried a  good-natured  but  rather  vulgar 
girl  who  had  once  been  his  pupil.  The 
young  nobleman  finally  gains  Pamela's 
consent,  but  before  the  marriage  can  take 
place  she  is  drowned  in  saving  her  Httle 
niece.  This  slight  sketch  makes  it  plain 
that  the  plot  has  no  principal  part  in  the 
interest  of  the  story.  That  is  supplied 
by  a  natural  realism  that  keeps  the  peo- 
ple who  figure  in  the  tale  constantly 
moving,  and  always  in  keeping  with  their 
characters.  The  three  sisters,  Emilia, 
the  pet,  Anne,  the  staid,  and  Pamela,  the 
grand,  belong  to  common  types,  and  the 
lives  and  fortunes  allotted  to  each  are 
proportionate  and  natural.  The  interest 
of  the  story  increases  as  it  proceeds,  and 
the  author  has  managed  her  selection  of 
simple  incidents  with  skill.  ''Ersilia" 
is  a  novel  of  quite  another  sort.  Not 
even  the  catastrophe  which  closed 
the  book  we  have  just  considered  casts 
over  it  such  a  gloom  as  this  one  car- 
ries all  through  it  Ersilia,  an  Eng- 
lish girl  of  fortune  and  beauty,  marries 
Prince  Zaraikine,  a  Russian— one  of  those 
cold-blooded,  gentlemanly  villains;  one 
who,  if  chancters  were  to  be  classified 
like  animals  and  plants,  would  have  to 
be  described  from  novels,  for  they  rarely 
appear  in  real  life,  though  tolerably  nu- 
merous in  fiction.  He  abandons  his  wife 
six  months  after  marriage,  disappears,and 
is  finally  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
duel,  fiut  just  as  his  wife  falls  thorough- 
ly in  love  with  another  man,  he  reappears 
and  kills  his  rival,  by  the  strictly  proper 
method  of  the   duello.    Her  character 
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strengthens  under  ai&iction,  and  she 
knows  how  to  be  kind  to  a  young  girl, 
who  is  pudgy  in  person,  character,  and  for- 
tune, though  the  latter  characteristic  is 
not  assumed  until  she  has  suffered  from 
the  slights  of  nearly  all  who  frequent  her 
social  circle.  When  the  Princess  Zarai- 
kine  finally  fades  away  to  a  better  world 
this  girl  takes  her  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  indefatigable  Russian.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  story  is  not  one  that  Ameri- 
cans will  find  very  life-like.  But  those 
who  love  to  read  of  beauty  in  suffering 
and  manhood  in  devoted  attendance  will 
be  satisfied,  especially  as  the  exhibition  is 
of  an  affection  that  remains  strictly  ideal, 
for  the  villain  outlives  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine.  Of  slighter  sketches  we  have  also 

two  volumes.  Mrs.  Barr's  "Romances 
and  Realities'**  has  been  published  for 
some  months,  but  has  been  overlooked. 
It  deserves  more  respectful  attention. 
Mrs.  Barr  writes  short  sketches  with  un- 
usual skill  and  appreciation  of  what  is 
delicate  and  sweet  in  life.  Her  essays 
are  not  always  worth  the  permanent  form 
she  has  given  them,  but  her  book  ha  an 
agreeable  collection  of  short  pieces  is  a 

success. ^Mrs.  Dodge's  **Theophilus 

and  Others ''t  is  of  quite  a  different 
stamp,  more  original,  livelier,  and 
stronger.  Theophilus  is  the  master  of  a 
family  whose  tribulations  are  told  by  the 
wife,  and  they  are  funny  without  being 
hackneyed.  Mrs.  Dodge  has  a  keenness 
of  perception  and  expression  that  makes 
her  pages  continually  entertaining,  and 
few  writers  surprise  us  oftener  with  the 
wit  and  force  of  isolated  thoughts.  The 
**  Insanity  of  Cain  **  is  a  parody  of  a  plea 
which  iias  been  done  to  death  in  our  crim- 
inal OQurtQ,  based  on  the  not-much  over- 
strained assertion  that  '*  One  t-enth  of  the 
zeal  and  candor  with  which  our  own 
Froude  has  endeavored  to  make  a  saint 
of  England's  chronic  widower  might 
have  sufficed  to  lift  a  world's  weight  of 
obloquy  from  the  shoulders  of  Cain  I " 
The  book  is  a  republication  of  fugitive 
pieces,  and  contains  the  justly  celebrated 
addition  to  characteristic  American  hu- 
mor entitled  "  Miss  Malony  on  the  Chi- 
nese Question." 

•**BofnaMet  and  SeaHtie$:  TUee  of  Trath 
and  Attoy/*  By  Mas*  Ammua  B.  Baab.  New 
York :  J.  B.  Ford  A  Ck>. 

t  **  TTuophUtM  and  Other$.''  By  Mart  Mapbs 
DoDQB.    New  York :  Scribner,  Annstioog  &  Co. 


We  fancy  few  people  are  aware  that 
the  United  States  manufacture  nearly  as 
many  silk  goods  as  they  import  But  in 
1875  the  imports*  were  $23,168,000,  while 
the  manufactures  in  this  country  amount- 
ed to  $20,082,000  besides  $5,981,000  of 
'*tram,"  '*  organzine,"  and  spun  silks. 
Tram  and  organzine  are  the  materials 
worked  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  silk 
goods.  America  is  not  a  producer  of 
silk,  and  we  imported  $5,872,000  worth 
(this  is  the  value  abroad)  of  raw  silk,  so 
that  this  industry  added  about  fifteen 
millions  in  labor  and  profits  to  our  wealth. 
The  production  of  raw  silk  will  one  day 
be  a  great  industry  in  California,  where 
there  are  large  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  millions  of  worms  can  be  bred. 
But  at  present  it  amounts  to  almost  no- 
thing, for  the  singular  reason  that  Europe 
buys  up  nearly  all  the  eggs,  to  replace 
those  lost  by  a  disease  that  has  simul- 
taneously affected  the  silk  worms  of 
France  and  Italy.  Dr.  Brockett  does  not 
think  the  prospect  for  silk  culture  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  the  near  future  very 
good,  though  the  mulberry  tree  flourishes 
well  in  all  of  them.  The  difficulty  is  in 
reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  an  ope- 
ration in  which  the  high-priced  Yankee 
farmer's  daughter  is  entirely  beaten  by 
the  cheaper  and  handier  Chinese  or  Ital- 
ian. The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to 
a  short  account  of  the  history  of  silk  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  a  description  of  sev- 
eral leading  silk  niills,  and  the  report  of 
the  Silk  Association  for  1875.  Altogeth- 
er there  are  180  manufacturing  firms,  em- 
ploying 74,479  operatives,  in  this  oountiy. 


Pbof.  Westlake's  manual  of  letter 
writingf  is  much  more  than  a  mere  col- 
lection of  letter  models.  He  very  justly 
thinks  that  practice  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position should  be  g^en  in  our  schools, 
and  his  work  is  arranged  to  serve  as  a 
text  book  for  the  study.  To  persons  who 
are  out  of  school  he  offers  a  treatise  on 
the  art  of  correspondence  which  is  not 

•  **  lis  salt  StOmtn^AnmieiL'*  AHIstory 
praptrad  for  the  OeaUmahl  Bxpoeition  by  L.  P. 
Bboosbtv,  M.  IX  Printed  bf  Uie  Silk  AModa- 
tion  of  America. 

t  "BmD  to  Write  L&tten,  A  Mannal  of  Cor- 
TCflpondence,  showing  the  Correct  Stractore*  Com- 
position, Panctnation,  FomuUties,  and  Us^si  of 
the  Varions  Kinds  of  Letters,  Notes,  and  Cards.** 
By  J.  Willis  Wxstlakx,  A.  M,  ^lladriphjar 
Sower,  Potts  A  Co. 
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pedfuitio,  bat  discusses  the  subject  with 
good  sense  and  discretion.  Minute  as  his 
directions  are,  we  haye  noticed  but  few 
that  our  own  experience  has  not  taught  us 
the  necessity  of.  Some  of  them  need  to 
be  enforced  on  eyery  occasion  as  matters 
of  mere  business  prudence.  With  four 
million  letters  going  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  eyery  year,  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  persuade  peo;^  of  the  pro- 
priety of  puttingthe  full  address  on  the  let- 
ter page  as  well  as  on  the  enydope;  but 
this  is  a  precaution  that  is  scoffed  at  by  a 
yery  large  number  eyen  of  business  men. 
We  notice  the  author  omits  from  his  list 
of  salutations  in  business  letters  the 
"  Friend, "  which  has  come  into  yogne  to 
replace  the  uncommercial  title  of  affeo* 
tion,  **J)ear  Sir."  He  also  omits  the 
deyice  of  beginning  a  business  letter  on 
the  fourth  page  of  a  note  sheet,  and  con* 
tinning,  if  the  document  oyerruns  one 
page,  on  the  first  page.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  haye  the  writing  all  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  for  contenience  of  copy- 
ing in  a  letter  book.  Persons  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  know  how  to  address 
firms  that  are  composed  of  men  and 
women.  They  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
our  author  adyises  them  to  "use  no 
title"  in  such  cases.— —In  a  small  yol- 
ume  on  the  Chinese  question.  Dr.  Town- 
send*  brings  forward  at  least  one  argu- 
ment which  is  unanswerable.  In  the  trea- 
ty that  opened  China  to  our  commerce,  it 
is  stipulated  that  citizens  or  subjects  of 
either  country  shall  haye  the  right  to 
go  freely  to  the  other  country,  and  shall 
enjoy  there  all  the  rights  and  priyileges  ' 
that  any  other  foreigners  haye.  When 
an  American  is  murdered  in  China,  it  is 
our  custom  to  demand  indemnity;  but 
when  the  next  assassination  occurs  the 
Chinese  will  be  able  to  plead  that  the 
treaty  is  not  carried  out  on  our  side,  for 
Chinese  subjects  haye  been  mobbed  in 
Cyifomia  and  killed,  because  they  did 
not  reoeiye  the  sufficient  protection  of 
our  Goyemment.  For  the  rest  Dr. 
Townsend's  argument  is  poor  enough. 
He  says  the  Chinese  "accomplish  more 
for  a  day's  work  than  either  a  negro, 
Irishman,  or  than  the  ayerage  American 
laborer  " ;  an  assertion  that  ia  against  ex- 
perience and  against  the  rule  in  political 
economy  that  a  poorly  nourished  race  is 

•*'Th£   CMiMM  Problem,''    By  Her.   L.  T. 
TowxBiND,  D.  D.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepud. 


incapable  of  working  as  hard  as  a  well 
fed  one.  He  says  that  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  competitiye  examinations  has 
caused  a  **  wider  diffusion  of  book  infor- 
mation" among  them  than  in  any  other 
people;  but  contradicts  this  by  disclosing 
the  fact  that  Chinese  Bibles  are  not  as 
good  for  teaching  them  as  the  English, 
because  so  few  among  them  can  read  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  spite  of  this,  of 
scientific  facts  that  are  not  true,  and  of  a 
mode  of  discussion  that  is  unnecessarily 
ministerial,  the  pamphlet  is  worth  read- 
ing. 

Those  who  think  that  thcire  has  been 
a  decay  in  the  powers  of  American  states- 
men«  and  that  the  time  of  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  their  contemporaries,  was 
an  era  of  giiuits  compared  to  the  present 
day,  may  see  fit  to  change  their  opinion 
when  they  refiect  how  little  those  men 
really  accomplished  in  finally  determin- 
ing the  problems  they  discussed  with  so 
much  passion.  The  greatest  question 
that  eyer  agitated  American  politics  ag- 
itatetf  it  yet,  and  this  month  we  haye  on 
our  table  as  the  latest'  publications  in 
political  economy  two  profound  and  la- 
bored works,  which  take  the  two  op- 
posite yiews  of  this  question  of  na- 
tional or  State  soyereignty.  Dr.  yon 
Hoist,  whose  woi^  on  our  constitutional 
historf*  is  at  once  the  best  one  upon  the 
law  and  history  of  this  country  written 
by  any  fore!gner,  and  one  of  tiie  most 
able  which  hare  been  produced  by  any 
persons  whomsoeyer,  takes  the  ground 
that  we  are  a  noHon,  Mr.  Bateman,,  on 
the  other  hand,  scouts,  in  language  that 
is  unnecessarily  positire  and  antagonis- 
tic, this  yiew  of  the  case,  and  (Nxxluces  a 
carefully  considered  digest  of  State  pa- 
pers and  historical  facts,  to  proye  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  nation,  but  a 
federation  of  States  that  are  absolutely 
soyereign  in  themselyes.  Here  we  haye 
the  question  which  has  been  discussed 
for  a  century,  and  has  passed  through 
three  phases  of  culminating  interest,  in- 

th€  United  States.''  By  Dr.  H.  yoH  Holst,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Univenity  of  Frdbaig.  TnuiBlated 
firoB  tbe  Geraum  by  Jofan  S,  Lelor  and  Alfred  B. 
Jffason.  17BQ-18B8.  State  SoTereigntj  nd  Sla- 
yeiy.    Chicago :  Callahan  A  Co. 

**BoHUcaltmaO(mtUutionatLaw<ift^  United 
State*  €f  America."    By  William  O.  Batemajt, 
ooIUlseDo^at-law.   St.  Louis  :/(r  J..Ioiiei  ft  Ca 
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eluding  the  debates  of  the  foimdera  of 
the  republic,  the  nuUiflcation  oontrover- 
87,  and  finally  the  great  civil  war.  It 
belongs  to  the  kind  of  problems  that  have 
often  been  pursued  through  long  and 
doubtful  debate,  only  to  be  settled  at  last 
by  war.  But  our  political  puzzle  has 
Burviyed  even  that  last  resort,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  done  so  is  proof  of  how 
dearly  the  American  prizes  the  theory  of 
human  liberty.  Of  the  two  authors 
whose  works  are  before  us,  Mr.  Bateman 
insists  Tery  strongly  on  the  historical  ar- 
gument. American  soil  was  owned  in 
fee  simple  by  the  King  of  England  in 
right  of  discoyery,  and  governed  by  Par- 
liament in  accordance  with  the  British 
constitution.  Until  the  moment  of  re^ 
bellion  our  forefathers  never  demanded 
more  than  the  rights  that  other  English- 
men had.  When  the  separation  occurred 
it  took  place  entirely  by  colonies,  and 
each  of  these  colonies  assumed  as  a  poli- 
tical body  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
that  both  King  and  Parliament  had  held. 
In  the  subsequent  gatherings  the  repre- 
sentation was  always  by  colonies;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  announced 
that  they  were  free  and  independent 
SicUea  (and  not  one  State).  The  idea  of 
severalty  was  kept  up  in  the  national 
name,  in  the  provisions  for  elections  and 
numerous  other  clauses  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by 
statesmen  like  Webster,  and  the  courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Bateman  also  deduces  it 
from  the  idea  of  government  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  instead 
of  inhering  by  feudal  tenure  in  a  mon- 
arch. A  State,  in  his  language,  is  '*a 
body  of  political  coequals,"  and  as  no 
person  enjoys  any  political  rights  or  suf- 
fers political  disabilities  in  more  than 
one  State,  the  boimdaries  of  the  Stat^ 
are  the  geographical  limits  of  so  many 
separate  political  bodies.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  view  are  of  the  gravest 
character.  Since  sovereign  States  have 
made  the  Union,  the  same  States  can  un- 
make it,  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  men  to  permanently  alienate  the  sot- 
ereignty  wWch  they  enjoy  from  the  mere 
fact  of  existing.  The  vididity  of  such  a 
surrender  continues  only  during  their 
consent.  Of  course  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  the  directest  road  to  the  question 
of  secession,  but  Mr.  Bateman  acknowl- 


edges no  right  of  secession.  He  bases 
the  whole  political  fabric  on  individual 
sovereignty.  The  man  is  lord  ol  him- 
self, wife,  children,  and  aU  the  goods 
that  he  can  keep  in  his  possession.  In  a 
perfectly  natural  condition  of  society  it 
is  his  undoubted  right  to  creep  up  be- 
hind his  neighbor,  seize  him  by  the  scalp- 
lock,  pound  him  senseless  with  a  club, 
and  take  his  goods.  But  rights  of  this 
kind  eventually  become  troublesome,  and 
we  may  suppose  the  first  human  compact 
to  have  been  an  agreement  to  live  to- 
gether without  violence  or  robbory. 
This  was  a  compact  from  which  the  con- 
tractors could  not  recede  without  due  no- 
tice, and  as  the  number  of  such  compacts 
increased,  a  distinction  grew  up  between 
savage  and  civilized  life.  In  the  latter 
the  citizen  is  bom  to  certain  obligations 
from  which  he  can  escape  only  by  mov- 
ing out  of  the  State  or  precinct.  He 
cannot  dissolve  the  compact  by  giving 
notice,  and  revolt  is  a  crime.  Mr.  Bate- 
man seems  to  take  precisely  this  view  of 
secession.  The  States  are  individually 
sovereign,  but  having  formally  delegated 
certain  rights,  and  having  agreed  to  live 
in  a  certain  predetermined  relation  to 
their  neighbors,  they  cannot  escape  from 
the  bond  by  their  own  act.  The  com- 
mon consent  is  required.  On  the  main 
question  Dr.  von  Hoist  takes  the  oppo- 
site view.  He  also  has  a  historical  basis 
for  his  argument.  The  Congress  of  1774 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  revolutionary 
body,  exercising  sovereign  power.  This 
was  not  included  in  the  instructions 
of  its  delegates,  but  is  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  people,  says  Von  Hoist,  acted 
'*as  a  moral  person,  for  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  assumed  power  to  it- 
self and  made  bold  to  adopt  measures  na- 
tional in  their  nature — to  that  extent  the 
colonists  declared  themselves  prepared 
henceforth  to  constitute  one  people." 
War  was  carried  on  and  concluded,  and 
other  sovereign  acts  performed  by  this 
body,  the  binding  force  of  which  upon 
the  people  has  never  been  questioned. 
The  transformation  from  colonies  to 
**  States  **  was  not  the  act  of  individuals, 
but  of  united  colonies;  or,  as  our  author 
says,  '*  it  was  accomplished  through  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States"! 
He  repeats  in  several  forms  the  conclu- 
sion that  **  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence did  not  create  thirteen  sov 
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States,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
people  declared  that  the  former  English 
colonies,  under  the  name  which  thej  had 
assumed  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, became  from  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
1776,  a  soTereign  State  and  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.''  The  two  vol- 
umes are  in  ftet  but  a  resumption  of  the 
conflict  which  has  already  been  waged 
upon  a  well  trodden  field.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Bateman  has  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument, but  Von  Hoist  gives  us  the  more 
instructive  book  for  Americans.  His 
discussion  of  our  constitutional  measures 
up  to  1888  is  original  and  independent. 
The  repeated  surrenders  of  principle  by 
the  most  numerous  section  of  the  popu- 
lation surprise  him,  for  he  clearly  sees 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  course 
followed  by  the  North  for  so  many  years* 
He  is  amazed  at  the  lack  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  it  is  plain  that  his  view  of  our 
system  as  the  government  of  one  people 
is  really  founded  in  his  own  mental  re- 
quirements, though  he  bases  it  on  a 
rather  doubtful  historical  argument. 
The  dietttm  of  Bismarck,  which  he  quotes 
with  approval,  indicates  well  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind:  **  Sovereignty  can  only 
be  a  unit,  and  it  must  remain  a  unit — 
the  sovereignty  of  law."  Though  we 
have  discussed  these  two  works  together, 
they  are  very  different  in  method  and 
purpose.  Von  Hoist  is  everything  that 
is  to  be  desired  in  object  and  spirit.  He 
studies  a  system  that  he  admires,  and  to 
which  he  once  looked  as  the  hope  of 
mankind,  but  he  does  so  with  such  an 
impartial  spirit  that  he  seems  to  be  cen- 
sorious. In  fact  he  confesses  that  Euro- 
pean critics  have  considered  his  woik  to 
be  almost  condenmatory  of  our  political 
method.  He  has  a  very  practical  mind, 
and  considers  that  whatever  words  men 
may  use,  their  theories  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  their  acts.  Having  formed 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  principles  involved 
in  our  system,  he  seems  filled  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  willingness  which  he 
discovers  in  our  pditioians  to  abandon 
great  rights,  and  even  to  argue  them 
down,  for  the  sake  of  material  advan- 
tages which  may  at  any  moment  prove  to 
be  but  ashes  in  the  mouth.  He  finds 
that  the  controlling  question  in  the  first 
half  of  our  century  of  political  life  was 
embodied  in  the  conflict  between  nation- 
al and  particularist  tendencies,  and  be 


seems  to  wonder  that  the  latter  so  con- 
stantly gained  the  victory.  But  the 
greatest  of  political  crimes  in  his  view  is 
sectionalism.  Let  opinions  conquer 
where  they  can,  and  he  who  deserts  a 
principle  for  what  he  0<Hi8ider8  to  be  per- 
sonal advantages  commits  the  radical 
error.  Yon  Hoist  comes  to  us  with  the 
claim  that  he  is  especially  fitted  to  write 
on  our  constitutional  history  because  he 
is  a  foreigner.  It  is  a  claim  that  the 
reader  will  acknowledge  after  reading  his 
book,  for  though  he  suffers  some  disabil- 
ities from  this  cause,  he  also  gains  positive 
advantages.  Prof,  von  Hoist  has  written 
his  name  among  those  who  are  the  chief 
friends  of  America,  by  producing  a  book 
that  is  discerning,  unfiattering,  and  ap- 
preciative. Mr.  Bateman's  work  is  a 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  principles 
to  which  a  political  system  founded  upon 
the  dictum  that  government  is  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  must 
conform.  It  is  a  fine,  able  treatise  that 
establishes  the  author's  high  qualities  of 
analysis  and  power  of  statement.  But 
though  philosophical  in  method,  and 
usually  in  stjrle,  it  is  marred  by  the  un- 
necessary presentation  of  partisan  views 
in  language  that  frequently  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  the  author's  theoretical  ar- 
gument. He  is  intemperate  and  arro- 
gant in  a  cause  which  is  not  helped  by 
dragooning  airs,  and  unnecessarily  dis- 
putatious in  a  work  that  should  be  calm- 
ly argumentative.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  these  faults  do  not  mar  the  main 
course  of  his  discussion,  but  are  thrown 
in  here  and  there,  and  are  really  extra- 
neous to  the  body  of  his  argument. 
Otherwise  his  work  is  an  admirable,  con- 
cise (in  spite  of  considerable  repetition), 
and  complete  presentation  of  the  State 
sovereignty  view  of  this  question.  He 
has  carefully  coUated  the  State  constitu- 
tions, and  offers  a  model  one,  containing 
those  provisions  which  have  received 
general  approvaL  We  are  sorry  to  say 
he  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  republics,  and 
thinks  they  wiU  all  gradually  sink  into 
despotism.  In  fact  he  considers  that  we 
have  already  advanced  far  on  that  path 
via  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments.  Another     political     work,* 

•  **BviaHeaiionorHUFHnelpU$  and  AeUQf 
the  ntvolutUm  in  Anuriea,  Dedicated  to  the 
TonnK  Men  of  the  United  State*  Flftj-fou  Teara 
Ago.**  By  the  late  Hbsiitw  NiLia.T  New 
Yoik:  A.8.Bani^ACo.by VjjOOQiC 
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which  aocompanies  the  above  oy  natoial 
companionship,  is  the  coUection  of  Beyo- 
lutionarj  documents,  comprising  oi&cial 
papers,  speeches  of  prominent  men  both 
in  America  and  England,  and  other  pa- 
pers bearing  upon  the  foundation  of  our 
political  organization,  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Kiles  more  than  half  a  centurj 
ago.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of 
this  much  quoted  work  than  that  it  offers 
exact  copies  of  these  important  dociH 
ments. 

Lord  Btsok  left  his  Manfred  expiring, 
and  the  labor  of  bringing  the  dark  phil- 
osopher to  that  condition  was  so  great 
that  he  did  not  read  his  poem  orer,  and 
doubted  whether  it  was  good.  But  we 
are  sure  he  would  have  turned  back  and 
buried  the  hero  safe  and  sound  under 
mountains  of  granite  at  any  oost  of  fa- 
tigue if  he  could  have  anticipated  that 
the  Beecher  scandal  would  be  cause 
enough  to  bring  the  dead  to  life.  To 
that  lack  of  foreknowledge  we  owe  a  By- 
ronic  reriTal  which  is  not  only  out  of 
date,  but  remarkably  bad  eren  as  imita- 
tions go.  The  argument  of  "  Lord  Byron 
Vindicated"*  consists  in  placing  Mrs. 
Stowe's  attempt  to  prove  Byron  guilty  of 
incest  by  an  ingenious  muster  of  quota- 
tions from  his  poems  and  the  unsupport- 
ed statement  of  his  wife  in  opposition 
with  the  attempt  to  proTe  her  brother 
guilty  of  adultery  by  a  oonstruction  of 
doubtful  letters  and  the  assertions  of 
third  parties.  If  she  considers  such  evi- 
dence wrong  in  her  brother's  case,  then  is 
Byron  "  vindicated  **  t  Of  this  argument 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  more  forcible 
and  true  than  the  opposite  one  which  some 
persons  have  drawn,  which  is  that  Boech- 
er  is  guilty  because  his  sister  unwarrant- 
ably attacked  Byron  I  As  to  our  author, 
he  has  done  well  to  conceal  his  name. 
Bombast  was  never  more  turgid,  nor  hero- 
ics more  childish  than  his.  Agreatmany 
bad  poems  are  published  every  year,  but 
we  cannot  remember  another  that  is  quite 
so  ridiculous  as  this.  Its  authorship  is 
likely  to  be  more  of  a  secret  than  that  of 
Junius,  for  here  there  is  no  incentive 
even  to  hazard  a  guess  at  it. 

In  some  of   the  recent  disouisions 

•  **  Lord  Byron  Vindleaied;  or,  Bodm  and  H«r 
Fflgrim.''  Br"UAxraMD."  London:  Simpkia, 
Xanhall&Oo. 


by  theologians  and  seientiflo  men,  the 
progress  of  scientific  thought,  and 
even  the  mere  age  of  certain  discoveries, 
has  formed  a  main  subject  of  dispute. 
What  the  advance  made  by  the  ancients 
in  positive  knowledge  was,  and  what 
were  the  causes  which  several  times  in- 
terrupted that  advance,  with  some  vague 
speculation  as  to  what  we  should  now 
know  if  these  intenmptions  had  not  taken 
place,  is  in  fact  the  whole  burden  of  the 
battle  that  still  wages  between  the  two 
parties.  Mias  Bulkley  supplies  us  witii 
inf  <»ination  on  the  first  of  these  points, 
not  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  as  a 
mere  Sjrstematic  reoord  of  one  disoofery 
after  another  as  they  were  made.  H« 
history*  begins  with  the  discovery  of  the 
solstices  and  equinoxes  by  Thales,  bom 
B.  C.  640,  and  goes  on  to  the  present 
century.  Her  method  is  systematic  and 
her  language  clear  and  untechnical,  so 
that  the  book  is  adapted  to  unscientific 
readers.  For  children  it  affords  one  of 
those  stores  of  miscellaneous  inf  ormation 
which  are  p<^ular  in  every  graeration. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  list  of  works 
to  be  further  consulted  is  given,  and  the 
book  can  tfaeief(»e  be  made  the  basis  of 
sdentifio  talks  by  teachers.  The  main 
defect  of  the  work  is  inherent  in  its  plan, 
for  as,  with  few  exceptions,  it  does  not 
summarize  the  work  of  living  men,  it 
leaves  out  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge, or  merely  alludes  to  some  of  its 
broadest  features.  The  author  has  also 
dragged  in,  and  we  think  unnecessarily, 
the  subject  of  perscmal  mcwality.  Buf- 
lon's  personal  habits  are  hardly  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  cttisure  in  a  history  of  science. 
Usually  she  is  aoonrate  in  statement,  but 
on  page  4S4  she  describes  the  progressive 
development  of  the  horse's  hoof  as  a 

growing  together  of  the  toes. It  is  un- 

deniable  that  the  theories  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win,! which  were  at  first  received  with 
much  repugnance,  have  gradually  gained 
favor,  until  the  seientiflo  world  is  indeed 
divided  into  Darwin  and  anti-Darwin  phii- 
os(^hers,  with  the  majority  strongly  in  his 

*  **  JL  Short  BUtory  qf  Naturd  Sdenet  <md  of 
thelYoffreBS  (if  Discovery  JYom  the  Time  qf  the 
Qreeke  to  the  Preeent  Day.^  Bj  Axabxlul  B. 
BuLXLBT.  miittratad.  Ne^  York:  D.  Appto- 
ton&Oo. 

t  '*  The  VariaOone  of  Animate  and  Planie  im- 
der  Domee^catton.^^  ByCHABUcsDABWiN.  Sec- 
ond edition,  revlaed.    New  York :  D.  Appletoa 
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faTor.  Dnrin^the  seven  years  which  havo 
passed  since  the  pablioation  of  the  first 
edition  an  arm  j  of  obserrers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  woriung  without  prejudice 
for  or  against  his  Tiews,  have  collected 
facts  and  stodied  their  meaning,  until 
his  conclusions  no  longer  rest  mainly  on 
his  own  work.  That,  great  as  it  is,  is 
now  eclipsed  in  quantity  by  the  observa* 
tions  of  otikers,  and  Darwinism  has 
eyerywhere  won  support  from  naturalists 
whose  confietions  spring  from  their  own 
studies.  Still  the  author's  work  was  ori- 
ginally so  complete  that  in  this  edition 
he  has  not  ayailed  himself  of  this  assist- 
ance to  any  great  extent.  Aside  from  a 
few  additions  and  corrections,  the  prin- 
cipal alteration  in  the  bode  is  in  the 
chapter  on  Pangenesis,  whiofa  has  been 
rewritten,  though  not  changed  in  princi- 
ple. This  theory  is  now  expressed  as 
follows: 

It  Ib  nnfTenany  admtttad  that  the  cells  or  units 
of  the  bodj  Incnue  bj  aelf-diTisioii  or  proUfen- 
Uon,  ntainlng  the  eeme  natore,  and  that  th^  ul- 
timately become  oonyerted  Into  the  varloaa  tie- 
sues  and  aabetancee  of  the  body.  Bat  besldea 
this  means  of  increase  I  assume  that  the  nnita 
throw  oft  mlnate  grsniiles  which  are  dispersed 
throoghoot  the  whole  system ;  that  these,  when 
supplied  with  proper  nutriment,  multiply  by  self 
division,  and  are  ultimately  developed  into  nnlta 
like  those  from  which  they  were  orl^^inally  de- 
rived. These  grsnoles  may  be  called  germnnles. 
They  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  system  to 
constitute  the  sexual  elements,  and  their  develop^ 
ment  in  the  next  generation  forms  a  new  being ; 
but  they  are  likewise  capable  of  transmission  In 
a  dormant  state  to  fbtnra  generatiaos,  and  magr 
then  be  developed.  Their  development  depends 
on  their  union  with  other  partially  developed  or 
nascent  cells  which  precede  them  in  the  regular 
course  of  growth.  Germnnles  are  supposed  to  be 
thrown  off  not  only  during  the  adult  state,  but 
during  each  stage  of  development  of  every  organ- 
ism ;  but  not  necessarily  during  the  continued 
existence  of  the  same  unit.  Lastly,  I  assume 
that  the  germnnles  in  their  dormant  state  have  a 
mutual  afinlty  for  each  other,  leading  to  their 
aggregation  into  buds  or  into  the  sexual  elements. 
Hence  it  Is  the  units  of  which  each  indlvidoal  is 
composed  which  generate  new  organisms. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Darwin's  ideas 
have  strengthened  and  rounded  them- 
selves during  his  continued  study.  This 
definition,  though  not  bolder,  is  more 
preoiie  and  comprehensive  ihui  ia  his 
first  edition. 

Gk>TiBin[X9T  publications  are  unusual- 
ly numerous  this  month.  Three  vol- 
umes of  reports  of  explorations  in  the 
West  come  to  testify  to  the  energy  with 


which  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  have 
been  examined  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Two  of  them  belong  to 
the  old  series  of  Pacific  railroad  reports 
the  publication  of  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  wur.  The  third  volume  contains 
the  collected  reports  of  the  geolo- 
gists attached  to  Lieutenant  Wheeler's 
survey.*  They  have  followed  up  the 
older  observations  systematically  and  on 
a  scale  of  organization  which  has  pro- 
duced the  happiest  results.  The  forces 
which  have  moulded  our.  planet  seem  to 
have  acted  in  the  West  on  a  system 
which  was  simpler  and  a  scale  that  was 
greater  than  in  most  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  the  geologists  of  this  survey  are  able 
to  present  us  with  results  which  are  of 
world-wide  importance.  Their  field  will 
probably  supplant  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion as  containing  the  type  of  mountain 
building.  Mr.  Gilbert  gives  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  simple  monodinal, 
which  is  a  fold  produced  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  a  broad  area.  In  either  case  the 
result  is  a  table  land  faced  by  the  mono- 
dinal slope.  He  has  measured  examples 
of  this  structure  from  2^000  to  5,000  feet 
high.  The  Colorado  plateau  is  also  the 
best  field  for  studying  erosion  on  the 
simplest  and  mightiest  scale.  The 
''Lost  mountains''  are  isolated  ranges 
the  bases  of  which  are  buried  in  a  sea  of 
detritus.  Volcanic  phenomena  are  on  a 
scale  of  equal  importance.  The  Arizona 
lava  field  is  fifteen  times  larger  than  the 
famous  one  of  central  France,  but  it  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Oregon.  Mounts 
San  Francisco  and  Taylor  rise  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  miles  i^Mtrt,  but 
the  traveller  can  make  his  way  from  one 
to  the  other  almost  without  stepping  off 
the  remains  of  the  volcanic  fiood.  In 
one  case  Mr.  Gilbert  found  and  penetrat- 
ed for  several  rods  the  open  flue  through 
which  the  lava  of  an  extinct  volcano  had 
poured,  leaving  "black  drops  of  the 
pasty  flood  "  on  its  roof  and  sides.  In 
another  place  stands  a  peculiar  vertical 
pillar  of  volcanic  rock,  which  the  geolo- 
gist says  is  the  cast  of  another  flue.    The 

•**B0poH  t9XM  Omtgraptaetd  tmd  OeohgUti 
JSjepkrationi  and  Surveys  Wmt  qfthe  lOMA  tfer^ 
dkm,  l»  Chmv  cf  FirU  UeutenatU  Oeorge  U. 
Wkedett  Oorp$  (ifBmgUmrt,  U.  8,  A^  Vol.  m. 
Geology.  Geological  Assistants,  C.  K.  Gilbert, 
A.  R.  Marvine,  B.  B.  Howell,  Prof.  John  J  8te- 
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fluid  rock  solidified  in  it  after  it  had 
served  for  the  passage  of  a  great  flood, 
and  its  rocky  walls  being  afterward  re- 
moved by  erosion,  the  cast  of  the  aper- 
ture now  stands  like  an  enormous  column. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  de- 
tailed in  a  volume  which  would  make  a 
sensation  in  the  scientific  world  had  not 
its  more  important  discoveries  been  pre- 
viously communicated,  according  to  the 
excellent  modem  custom,  as  fast  as  they 
were  made.  It  will  always  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  ezplonng  work  is  carried  on  by 
our  army  when  it  is  permitted  to  do 
such  work,  and  of  the  great  results 
which  the  study  of  western  geology  may 
yield.  There  is  too  much  in  it  to  make 
even  a  synopsis  possible  here,  and  fortu- 
nately Mr.  Gilbert  has  republished  from 
the  "  American  Journal "  an  article  on 
the  mountain  structure  of  the  West, 
which  gives  the  more  important  of  the 

late  discoveries  and  views  in  brief.* 

One  of  the  other  volumes  is  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Newberry,  who  accom- 
paniedf  Captain  Macomb's  expedition 
in  1850.  The  other  is  Captain  Simp- 
son's account  of  his  expedition  in 
the  same  year,  to  lay  out  a  new  wagon 
route  from  the  Salt  lake  in  Utah 
to  the  mining  districts  of  Nevada  and 
southern  Califomia.t  Our  Government 
carries  out  the  Jeffersonian  doctrines  so 
far  as  to  avoid  in  most  cases  (although 
not  in  all)  any  expedition  which  has  sci- 
entific exploratioi^for  its  primary  object, 
and  merely  adds  a  number  of  scientiflo 
assistants  to  the  detail  of  army  officers 
who  are  sent  out  to  lay  out  roads  for  mil- 
itary and  civil  uses.  But  the  scientific 
men  have  their  triumph  when  the  re- 
ports are  made  out.  If  the  new  road  is 
a  good  one,  few  care  to  know  how  it  was 
found  out.    But  the  discoveries  in  hu* 

*''Tru  Colorado  Ptateau  Begion  Considered  at 
a  FMd  for  Otologie<d  Study.''  By  C.  K.  Qil- 
BXBT.  New  Haven:  Tattle,  Morehoase  &  Taylor. 

t  "Report  qf  ths  Exploring  Expedition  from 
Santa  Fe,  New  MexieOt  to  the  junction  of  the 
Grand  and  Green  Bivereqf  the  Great  Coloradoqf 
the  West^  in  1800,  under  the  Command  <if  Cc^pUOn 
J.N.  Maeomb  {now  Colonel  (^Engineerey  Geo- 
logical Beport  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Newberry,  Geolo- 
giat.  Bngineer  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Waahington. 

X  "  Report  qf  ExphrcOione  Aeroee  the  Great 
Baeinqfthe  T^errltorv  qf  Ulahy  for  a  Direct  Wag- 
on Route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa  in  Carton 
Valley,  in  18S0,  by  Ceg>tain  J,  B.  SImpton  {now 
Colonel  qf  Engineerty   Theaame. 


LTTERATUKE.  [OcTOBEit, 

man  history,  language,  and  life,  in  geol- 
ogy, geography,  and  natural  history,  are 
eagerly  studied  all  over  the  world.  These 
long  delayed  reports  are  necessarily  su- 
perseded by  more  speedy  publications  of 
later  travellers,  and  partly  by  partial 
publications  of  tilieir  authors.  But  Dr. 
Newberry's  great  knowledge  of  the  West, 
and  all  the  problems  it  offers,  makes 
everything  he  writes  on  this  subject  val- 
uable. Dr.  Engelmann  would  have  done 
well  to  leave  out  his  letter  to  Captain 
Simpson,  in  whkh  the  railroad  question 
is  discussed,  for  unfortunately  he  fixes 
upon  the  present  route  as  precisely  the 
one  that  is  least  likely  to  succeed  !  His 
reasoning  is  soimd  enough,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  result  has  not  justified  his 

conclusions. The  Medical  department 

of  the  army  otters  a  contribution  to 
the  science  of  medicine  as  well  as 
to  that  of  anthropometry,  or  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  frame.*  It 
gives  proof  of  much  conscientious  la- 
bor, and  shows  what  great  results 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a  system- 
atic examination  during  our  late  war  of 
the  two  or  three  million  men  who  were 
thrown  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  officials. 
Something  was  accomplished,  as  Dr. 
Gould's  work  on  the  measurements  taken 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  two 
bulky  volumes  now  before  us  testify. 
In  the  latter  twenty-three  tables  are  given, 
some  of  measurements  arranged  accord- 
ing to  locality  of  birth,  age,  marriage, 
and  similar  circumstances,  and  others  of 
disease  under  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  details  are  given  at  great  length,  as 
they  should  be,  and  we  only  regret  that 
the  discussion  of  them  is  not  more  com- 
plete. Dr.  Baxter  has  endeavored  to 
present  his  statistics  in  every  form  that 
the  student  may  require,  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  disability  which  so  often 
attaches  to  works  of  this  kind,  that  being 
made  to  illustrate  the  science  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  development,  they  are 

•  **Statitties,  Memeal  and  Anthropological,  qf 
the  Provott'Marthal-Generart  Bureau.  Derived 
from  fiecorde  of  the  Examination  for  Military 
Service  in  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Late  War  of  the  Bebellion  of  over  a  Million 
Becmits,  Drafted  Men,  Snbstitntes,  and  Enrolled 
Men."  Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  by  J.  H.  Baxtbb,  A  M.,  M.  D., 
Colonel  and  Chief  Medical  Purveyor,  U.  8.  A.  In 
two  volumes.   Washington :  Government  Print- 
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found  wanting  when  knowledge  has  ad- 
Tanced  a  little.  The  labor  has  evidently 
been  immense,  bat  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  great  and  lasting  importance,  in 

one  of  the  highest  fields  of  study. 

Another  important  work  is  gradually 
appearing  under  the  favor  of  the  €k)vem- 
ment,  and  the  huge  volumes  of  the  Medi- 
cal History*  of  the  War  give  evidence 
of  the  skill  with  which  our  hospital  ser- 
vice was  performed.  These  volumes 
contiEdn  thousands  of  illustrations,  admi- 
rably executed,  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
all  the  modem  weapons,  with  notes  of 
their  treatment.  The  subject  is  not  in 
the  usual  line  of  periodicab  Uke  the 
''  Galaxy,"  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  work  is  one  of  very  great  value  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  a  credit  to  our 
medical  staff  and  (Government. 


Ms.  SiDDOirs,  who  contributes  his 
"  Souvenirs  "  to  the  "  Galaxy,"  and  who 
has  recently  been  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  licentiate 
in  elocution  and  modem  language,  has 
prepared  a  little  treatise  on  '*  High  Art 
Reading  and  Effective  Speaking."!  He 
does  not  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  ao- 
quisition  of  the  cognate  arts;  he  merely 
insists  upon  their  importance,  and  pro- 
nounces emphatically  in  favor  of  oral  in- 
struction in  preference  to  the  study  of 
guides  which  cannot  possibly  address 
themselves  to  the  ear. 


This  little  book,^  to  a  person  desiring 
to  study  German  in  a  hurry,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  German  literature  of 
the  day,  is  a  perfectly  invaluable  treat- 
ise. It  avoids  the  tedium  of  Ollendorfs 
system,  and  is  used  along  with  the  gram- 
mar from  the  very  commencement  of 
study.  Even  without  a  grammar,  by 
help  of  the  very  copious  notes  and 
vocabulary,  an  inexperienced  student 
can  read  and  translate  without  diffi- 
culty at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume,  and  its  close  leads  him  to  such 
language  as  that  of  Goethe's  **Tasso" 

•  **  ThtM*dicai<md8urgi(!alBMon/qfthi  War 
<tf  the  BebelUon,''  Part  8,  Voliime  IL,  Snisical 
Hlstorj.  By  Gbobok  A.  One,  Aflsistant  Snigeon 
U.S.A.  First  issue.  Govenmient  Printing  oiSce. 

t  "  Engh  Art  neadinff  and  ^ecHzfe  Speaking, " 
"By  J.  H.  Stddonb.    New  York :  Sheldon  A  Co. 

t  "  Otto^$  Introductory  Oerman  Header,^  An- 
notated by  EdwabdS.JothzSiM.  A.  1675.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
English  annotator,  Mr.  Joynes,  is  re- 
markably full  in  his  grammatical  notes, 
and  deserves  the  utmost  credit,  for  his 
part  of  the  work.  We  can  conscientious- 
ly recommend  the  book  for  a  self-teacher 
of  German,  to  which  we  have  never  seen 
an  equal  in  its  modest  pr<^rtions. 
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—  So  Bei^amin  Disraeli  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  tree  at  last  t  Exactly  fifty 
years  ago  he  put  forth  his  first  politioid 
feeler  in  the  novel  of  "Vivian  Grey.** 
He  was  then  rather  a  good-looking  young 
man,  with  a  strong  Jewish  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, his  head  adorned  with  a  profu- 
sion of  curls,  one  or  two  of  which  he 
jauntily  coaxed  over  his  forehead.  All 
his  later  literary  efforts  far  surpassed 
"  Vivian  Grey."  Getting  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  attached  him- 
self to  the  Whig  party— gohig  even  be- 
yond the  liberalism  of  the  chiefs.  But 
he  soon  saw  that  there  was  little  chance 
for  him  among  so  many  clever  fellows  of 
the  time.  He  therefore  very  unoeremo* 
niously  walked  over  to  the  Conservative 
side,  for  he  saw  that  the  agriculturists 
needed  earnest  support.  Free  trade, 
they  thought,  would  utterly  ruin  the  cul- 
tivation of  com  and  cattle.  Disraeli 
was  elected  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  championship  se- 
cured him  the  perpetual  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  rural  party  in  the  country. 
As  a  public  speaker  his  language  was 
nervous,  classical,  copious.  He  took 
care  to  grasp  every  subject  which  stirred 
the  public  mind.  He  was  fearless  in  the 
presence  of  veteran  and  skilful  oppo- 
nents. Sarcasm  was  one  of  his  diief 
weapons,  and  readiness  of  retort  made  it 
dangerous  to  enter  the  lists  with  him. 
What  he  said  of  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  when  he  was  laugtn 
ed  down  and  coughed  down  by  the 
Opposition,  was  rapidly  verified:  ''  The 
day  may  come  when  you  will  hear  me — 
the  day  may  come  when  you  shall  hear 
me."  Marrying  a  rich  wife  and  receiv- 
ing large  sums  for  his  novels,  especially 
"Coningsby"  and  "Lothair,"  Disraeli 
was  in  easy  circumstances,  apart  from 
the  official  salary  which  he  received  as  a 
member  of  the  late  Lord  Derby's  cabinet. 
His  wife  was  a  clever  person — a  Lady 
Palmerston  in  her  way— proud  of  her 
husband  and  a  good  auxiliary  in  political 
circles.  She  was  much  esteemed  by 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen.  There- 
fore, when  Mr.  Disraeli  declined   the 


peerage  because  it  would  take  him  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  leader- 
ship was  of  moment  to  his  party,  the 
titie  of  Countess  of  "Beaconsfield,"  the 
locality  of  their  residence  in  Buckings 
faamshire,  was  conferred  upon  her.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  now  accepted  ihe  title  of 
Eari,  and  leaves  the  labor  in  the  Lower 
House  to  his  friend  Sir  Stafford  Korth- 
oote,  a  man  of  talent  and  experience, 
but  far  behind  **  the  Earl "  as  an  orator. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  culminating  policy  wa0 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the 
proclaiming  the  Queen  Empress  of  India, 
and  he  now  reaps  the  reward  of  two 
master  strokes  of  diplomacy. 

—  Thb  history  of  the  coal  combi- 
nation which  went  to  pieces  a  month 
ago  may,  in  spite  of  its  unpopular- 
ity, be  one  day  minutely  studied  and 
quoted  with  approval  by  political  econo- 
mists. It  was  a  commercial  experi- 
ment of  unusual  magnitude,  and  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  a  much  talked  im- 
provement in  mercantile  methods.  The 
doetrinaireB  have  for  years  been  assuring 
us  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change 
in  the  world's  method  of  doing  business, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  producer 
would  deal  directly  with  the  consumer, 
and  middlemen  or  factors  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  They  told  us  there  is 
a  progress  in  commercial  as  well  as  other 
affairs,  and  that  the  day  of  the  middle- 
men was  just  as  surely  on  the  wane  as 
Hiat  the  great  fairs  of  a  former  age  have 
passed  away.  About  tliree  years  ago  the 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing railroad  entered  into  business  on  the 
new  plan  and  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale.  Thirty  million  dollars  of  English 
money  were  invested  in  anthracite  coal 
lands,  and  the  most  daring  mining  en- 
terprise the  world  has  ever  seen  proved 
anew  the  enterprising  and  original  char- 
acter of  American  genius.  Whatever  else 
was  intended  it  does  not  concern  us  now 
to  inquire;  but  the  aspect  of  the  case 
which  we  have  presented  was  distinctly 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gowen,  the  Pre»- 
ident  we  have  spoken  of.    fs 
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phio,  where  this  road  has  its  principal 
terminus,  as  in  other  large  cities,  there 
were  two  classes  of  coal  dealers.  Soma 
had  yards  and  retailed,  or'  literally  ped- 
dled out  coal  load  by  load.  The  others 
had  no  yards,  never  touched  the  coal 
they  sold,  and  did  a  wholesale  business. 
They  were  '*  brokers,"  who  buying  coal 
in  such  large  lots  that  the  mining  com* 
panics  could  afford  to  make  them  an  al« 
lowanoe  in  the  price,  sold  it  again  by  the 
cargo  to  consumers  or  even  to  the  retail- 
ers. If  the  coal  cost  four  dollars  a  ton 
at  the  depot  or  in  the  docks,  the  house* 
holder  ^ould  have  to  pay  from  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  ton  more  in 
order  to  coTer  the  expenses  of  the  retail 
merchant.  In  fact  eyen  this  has  not  been 
found  sufficient,  and  there  is  probably  no 
article  of  household  use  that  has  been  so 
systematically  the  subject  of  frauds  in 
weight  as  coaL  The  supposed  necessity 
for  fraud  is  so  great  that  dealers  hardly 
care  to  conceal  them.  They  profess  to 
*^  give  for  a  ton  what  they  get  for  a  ton,  *' 
which  maans  that  ei^^teen  hundred 
pounds  of  dean  coal  represents  the  ori- 
ginal ton  after  it  has  been  handled  two 
or  three  times.  Eren  with  this  help^  the 
business  of  retailing  coal  from  yards  is 
reported  to  be  a  very  poor  one.  As  to 
the  so-called  broker,  who  is  the  true  mid- 
dleman, he  is  of  little  adrantage  either 
to  Uie  coal  companies  or  to  the  public 
Mr.  Gowen  proposed  to  do  away  with 
both  the  broker  and  the  retail  dealer. 
He  reasoned,  and  correctly,  that  the 
brokers  do  not  add  to  the  sales  of  ooal, 
even  so  much  as  one  ton  a  year.  For 
coal  is  now  our  only  fuel,  and  it  must  be 
used.  He  also  reasoned  that  as  his  eom- 
pany  is  obliged  to  maintain  great  coal 
yards  in  Philadelphia,  he  could  sell  it  by 
the  ton  from  them  just  as  well  as  he  oould 
sell  it  by  the  ton,  through  subordinate 
dealers,  from  yards  scattered  through  the 
city,  and  this  without  adding  a  foot  of 
distance  to  the  cartages.  Surely  in  this 
case  we  have  all  the  elements  for  a  suo- 
cessf  ul  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  modes 
of  doing  business,  if  they  are  to  be  rev- 
olutionized at  all.  The  change  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  consumer,  who 
could  not  fail  to  profit  by  it,  for 
he  would  not  only  obtain  his  coal  at 
a  lower  nominal  price,  but  he  would 
also  get  about  ten  per  cent,  more  in  quan- 
tity.   On  the  other  hand  the  mining  com- 


pany oould  make  the  profits  of  the  re- 
tailers and  the  commissions  of  the  bro- 
kers, in  addition  to  their  former  profits, 
and  still  supply  the  coal  at  a  lower  price, 
the  difference  being  represented  by  extra 
Ubot,  salaries,  rent  and  interest  honestly 
saved.  In  Edition  to  this  Mr.  Gowen 
was  able  to  establish  two  necessary  safe- 
guards to  a  work  so  generous  and  useful. 
He  had  capital  unlimited,  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  and  he  was  able  to  unite 
neariy  aU  the  rival  companies  in  his 
scheme.  In  addition  to  all  these  points 
of  vantage  he  had  the  prestige  of  unusu- 
al ability,  honesty,  and  fairness.  All 
agree  that  he  has  ruled  the  greatest  mo- 
nopoly our  times  have  witnessed  with 
moderation ;  that  while  it  has  been  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  the  companies  with- 
in and  without  its  circle,  it  has  not  ground 
the  face  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  has  act- 
ed as  a  firm  check  upon  panic  in  a  season 
of  extreme  distrust.  But  with  all  these 
advantages  the  combination  has  fallen, 
and  the  greatest  effort  that  we  know  of 
to  put  in  immediate  practice  a  change 
that  seemed  to  be  needed  on  grounds  of 
political  economy  and  already  prepared 
for  by  the  growth  of  society,  has  come 
to  naught.  We  know  of  only  two  mis- 
takes that  Mr.  Gowen  seems  to  have 
made.  Coal  might  have  been  sold  a  lit- 
tle lower  and  the  public  might  have  been 
kept  fully  informed  of  and  interested  in 
the  important  experiment.  Even  the 
doctrinaires  who  have  preached  so  loud- 
ly the  need  of  the  change  we  have  spoken 
of  have  not  perceived  that  the  great  *'  coal 
oombination  "  was  an  attempt  to  put  it 
in  practice,  and  they  have  denounced  it 
more  loudly  than  any  others. 

—  Thb  "poor"  Indian  is  certainly 
anything  but  poor  in  his  material  condi- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  €K>yemment 
aAertising  for  the  enormous  quantity  of 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  provender  to 
keep  him  from  the  pangs  of  hunger 
during  the  next  twelvemonth  t  That 
aneunts  to  one-third  of  a  pound  a  day 
for  each  and  every  Indian,  including  the 
squaws  and  papooses.  Will  not  some 
one  look  at  Mr.  Walker's  census  tables 
and  tell  us  how  that  compares  with  the 
fare  of  the  white  people  ?  And  all  Uiis 
is  entirely  in  addition  to  what  the  red 
men  choose  to  do  for  themselves.  This 
pile  of  breadstuflby  meat,  and  luxuries  is 
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all  purchased  out  of  ihe  income  paid 
them  anxmally  by  the  GoYemment.  How 
completely  it  deetroys  the  idea  of  say- 
ageism  that  still  lingers  with  most  of 
US  when  we  think  of  the  wild  Indian, 
to  know  that  the  €k>yemment  rations 
him  each  day  with  a  pooiyl  of  meat» 
three  ounces  of  breadstufCs»  and  baking 
powder  enough  to  raise  it^  a  lump  of 
sugar,  a  cup  of  ooffee,  a  plug  of  to- 
bacco, a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  piece  of 
soap.  What  room  is  left  for  yenison 
and  bar  meat,  or  what  seems  to  some 
tribes  to  be  the  still  more  seduotiye  dog, 
snake,  or  mountain  rat?  Perhaps  we 
are  asking  too  many  questions,  but  if  we 
haye  exceeded  the  allowable  bounds,  one 
more  will  not  be  counted,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  what  the  lasy,  *'no-ab- 
eounf  Indian,  who  hates  toil,  and  will 
neyer  exert  himself  in  anything  but 
hunting,  stealii^,  and  fighting— what 
this  notorious  idler  does  with  a  thousand 
dozen  of  axes.  Our  Indian  policy  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  wonders  in  statooraft. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  instance,  that  a 
part  of  these  supplies  will  sooner  or  later 
find  their  way  to  the  camp  where  hostile 
Indians  conf]x>nt  our  little  army.  Wise 
Sitting  Bull  1  Who  would  not  go  to  war 
when  his  enemy  immediately  adyertises 
for  twenty  thousand  tons  of  supplies  for 
his  kindred  ?  What  king,  says  the  wise 
book,  gooth  to  war  at  his  own  charges  ? 

—  TAuaKG  of  the  Indian  question,  we 
are  led  to  say  that  the  Goyemment  would 
do  well  to  reyise  its  reyision  of  the 
United  States  statutes.  It  may  cost  the 
American  citizen  two  years'  imprison- 
ment to  giye  an  Indian  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  a  flask  of  whiskey;  from  one  to  fiye 
years'  imprisonment  to  giye  him  a  beat- 
ing if  the  liquor  is  not  handy;  from  two 
to  twenty-fiye  years'  confinement  to  put 
the  torch  to  his  wigwam.  But  you  n% 
incite  him  to  war  for  the  mere  bagateUb 
of  two  thousand  dollars'  fine  1  Or  you 
may  intrigue  with  a  foreign  goyemment 
to  join  the  Indians  in  a  war  upon  our 
much  abused  army,  for  the  extremely 
low  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars! 
How  thoroughly  ridiculous  such  proyi- 
sions  are.  No  wonder  that  people  say  the 
crime  of  treason  is  unknown  in  our  poli- 
tical system,  when  the  most  triyial  yio- 
lations  of  the  boundary,  illicit  sale  of 
goods,  and  similar  misdemeanorsy  are 


more  heayily  punished  than  open  war 
and  conspiracy.  Sitting  Bull  knew  where 
his  interests  were  when  he  chose  war  to 
priyate  plundering.  Eyen  the  excuse 
usually  giyen  for  light  punishments  in 
place  of  capital  ones,  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  enforced,  fails  in  this  case. 
It  is  constantly  asserted,  and  by  Goyem- 
ment agents  as  well  as  priyate  persons, 
that  the  Indians  are  led  on  and  encour- 
aged by  white  men.  But  if  one  of  these 
bad  whites,  or  "squaw  men,"  has  oyer 
been  tried  and  fined  for  his  offence,  it 
has  been  done  too  quietly  for  ordinary 
folk  to  know  the  fact  Sitting  Bull's 
camp  is  said  to  contain  seyeral  of  these 
white  men.  Suppose  the  Goyemment 
for  once  enforces  its  law. 

—  If  Rome,  with  its  thirty  feet  of 
debris  piled  on  the  original  surface,  has 
yielded  such  stores  of  unwritten  history, 
<^  trifles  unconsidered  because  they  were 
the  common  objects  of  eyery-day  life, 
what  might  not  be  dug  from  Jerusalem, 
with  the  eighty  feet  of  comminuted  ruins 
which  twenty-one  sieges  within  historic 
times  haye  thrown  there  ?  Will  Q.  £. 
D.  in  the  past  tense  eyer  be  written  to 
that  question  ?  The  probability  is  that, 
as  at  Troy,  the  remains  of  a  now  unsus- 
pected dyilization  would  be  turned  i^ 
by  the  antiquary's  spade.  But  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  disturbing  the  sacred 
dust  for  oenturies  to  come.  The  Mus- 
sulman now  guards  with  fanatic  seal  the 
precincts  which  he  considers  to  be  pol- 
luted, by  the  tread  of  a  Christian,  and 
eyen  if  the  capital  of  Christendom  were 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  their 
interests  too  are  not  so  much  in  the  mas- 
aye  walls  that  lie  eighty  feet  below  the 
city's  streets,  or  in  the  relics  of  old  life 
that  they  guard,  but  on  the  surface  of  to- 
day, or  near  it.  They  would  be  as  jea- 
lous as  the  Mohammedan  of  any  search 
that  should  disturb  the  carefully  pre- 
seryed  relics  of  life  as  it  was  nineteen 
oenturies  ago.  Not  eyen  to  reooyer  the 
splendors  of  Nehemiah,  Solomon,  or  Da- 
yid,  or  the  mysterious  society  that  pre- 
ceded the  Jews  in  the  dty,  could  that  be 
permitted.  Only  the  brood  of  philoso- 
phors  who  tell  us  that  religions  are  but 
phenomena  of  human  deyelopment  care 
for  those  significant  actualities.  They 
do  not  need  to  follow  up  the  footprints 
of  a  God  in  the  stree|to  ^  ^city  when 
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they  have  them  more  plainly  marked  in 
the  mental  and  social  constitution  of 
man  as  he  is.  Give  them  one  fact  in  his- 
tory or  one  idieeyncracy  of  character,  and 
they  will  build  the  whole  man  out  of  it, 
as  Prof.  Marsh  restores  his  three-toed 
horses  and  homed  monsters  from  a  stray 
tooth.  Still,  it  is  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance whether  the  Turk  will  compel 
us  to  wait  for  the  downfall  of  his  power 
before  allowing  us  entrance  to  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Holy  City,  for  a  partial 
exploration  is  constantly  becoming  more 
needful.  We  think  not.  It  is  edifying 
to  see  him  eren  now,  with  rage  against 
the  infidel  in  his  heart,  but  dutobing  the 
backsheesh  which  some  dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian has  paid  for  the  privilege  of  tramp- 
ling down  his  melon  vines  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  near  view  of  the  walls. 

—  Etbbt  traveller  in  Europe  must 
have  noticed  how  frequently  the  Venus 
de  Medici  turns  up  in  the  different  gal- 
leries. There  are  copies  of  it  almost 
without  number,  and  in  all  grades  of  ex- 
cellence or  the  reverse.  Slight  details 
are  altered,  but  the  figure  is  always  that 
of  the  beautiful  original  in  Florence. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  as  good 
as  the  originaL  That  depends  upon  the 
good  taste  and  the  ability  of  the  copyist 
But  in  size,  outline,  attitude,  and  as  far 
as  the  workman  could  attain  it  expres- 
sion, the  Medici  Venus  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  favorite  among  the  virtuosi  of 
twenty  centuries  ago,  and  in  the  reputa- 
tion which  thifl  particular  one,  out  of  a 
great  number  of  Venuses,  obtained,  we 
can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  a  mea- 
sure of  taste  in  ancient  times.  We  are 
able  to  lay  our  hands  upon  what  the 
Greeks  must  have  especially  admired, 
for  they  chose  it  for  reproduction  with  a 
frequency  that  probably  no  other  work 
of  imaginative  ancient  art  enjoyed.  At 
all  events,  though  we  have  not  counted  the 
number  of  reproductions  of  each  work  of 
sculpture  which  the  European  galleries 
contain,  we  cannot  recall  one  other  of 
which  80  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen. 
This  is  not  remarkable  in  itself.  The 
Venus  de  Medici  will  be  admired  as  long 
as  it  exbts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  work  of  art  in  which  bodily  propor- 
tion is  more  perfectly  exhibited.  But  in 
expression,  in  the  undefinable  character 


which  marble  as  well  as  living  flesh  can 
have,  this  statue  is  deficient,  as  critics 
and  the  laity  freely  confess.  Modem 
taste  has  with  considerable  uniformity 
settled  upon  the  Venus  of  Milo,  in  the 
Louvre,  as  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  her  Florentine  sister.  One  of  those 
imcomf  ortable  persons  who  want  to  know 
the  reason  why  for  everything,  has  asked 
the  Nebulous  Person  why  the  Milo  statue 
was  not  liked  by  the  ancients.  Liked  it 
may  have  been,  but  not  in  the  degree  of 
that  which  was  dug  up  in  Hadrian's  vUla 
and  now  adorns  the  Uffizi  palaoe.  For 
proof  we  have  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  copied.  So  far  as  our  own  memory 
goes  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  believe  tha^ 
not  one  copy  of  the  statue  which  the 
modem  mind  regards  as  the  noblest 
work  of  sculpture  was  made  by  the  an- 
cients. The  critics  indeed  say  that  nei- 
ther of  these  famous  works  is  an  originaL 
That  in  the  Louvre  is  said  to  be  a  copy 
ol  one  by  Phidias,  and  Cleomenes  had 
the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles  in  mind 
when  he  modelled  the  one  in  Florence. 
But  this  lets  no  light  on  the  subject. 
Copies  they  may  be,  though  the  critics 
would  have  hard  work  to  prove  it,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  one  has  been  mul- 
tiplied exceedingly,  and  the  other  remains 
unique.  Is  this  an  accident  ?  Is  it 
because  one  was  in  Rome,  and  the 
other  on  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  therefore  more  secluded  ? 
Is  it  because  one  is  colossal  and  the 
other  of  household  proportions  ?  Or 
is  it  that  the  canons  of  taste  were 
essentially  different  before  the  time  of 
Christ  from  what  they  are  now,  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  that  the  ancient  and 
modem  sense  of  beauty  are  as  widely  sep- 
arated as  ancient  and  modem  states  of 
society  ?  It  is  the  last  question  that  is 
investing.  If  we  have  in  these  two 
statues  a  means  of  comparing  things  so 
occult  as  taste  in  two  remote  eras  of  the 
world,  the  subject  is  worth  discussion. 

—  In  lamenting  the  failure  of  the  ice 
crop  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  takes 
place  every  few  years,  Americans  forget 
that  the  use  of  ice  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  enjoyment  of  cold  water. 
Even  were  our  country  to  be  entirely  de- 
nied the  blessing  of  frozen  water,  every 
house  could  have  its  cool  drink  without 
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iceman,  refrigerant,  or  machine.  The 
French  keep  water  cold  in  their  oarafles, 
and  in  India  ice  sometimes  forms  in  the 
earthem  Tessels  filled  with  water  and  set 
oat  to  stand  in  the  air  daring  the  night 
The  method  of  this  cooling  is  very  sim* 
pie.  The  oarafFe  is  an  earthem  bottle, 
the  porosity  of  which  Is  not  destroyed  bj 
glazing.  Enough  water  soaks  throogh 
to  keep  the  surface  moist,  and  in  a  shaded 
place  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is 
sufftcient  to  cool  the  whole.  In  a  wind 
the  evaporation  may  be  rapid  enough  to 
produce  ice,  even  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
India.  But  the  bottle  must  always  be 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  general  the  result  is  not  such  cold  wa- 
ter as  ice  produces  by  melting,  but  it  is 
cold  enough  to  be  very  grateful  to  the 
palate,  and  this  is  one  of  the  economies 
that  Americans  will  practise  when  they 
become  frugal.  As  it  is  this  is  a  device 
that  can  be  usefully  employed  by  many 
persons  who  are  removed  from  aU  other 
modes  of  cooling  their  drinking  water. 

—  In  the  great  novel  of  the  day, 
*' Daniel  Deronda,**  there  is  this  passage 
upon  a  subject  that  is  always  interesting 
to  ladies:  "Mr.  Oascoigne's  worth  of 
character  was  a  little  obscured  by  world- 
ly opportunity,  as  the  poetic  beauty  of 
women  is  obscured  by  the  demands  of 
fashionable  dressing."  As  to  the  truth- 
fulness* of  the  Jast  part  of  this  compari- 
son no  thoughtful  man  with  an  eye  for 
beauty  will  doubt  a  moment.  The  great 
worth  and  significance  of  the  passage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  a 
woman,  and  one,  too,  of  the  finest  sbs- 
thetio  feeling,  in  r^^ard  to  the  self-im- 
posed slavery  of  her  own  sex.  Here  we 
have  the  ablest  and  most  keenly  obser- 
vant of  female  writers  confessing  what 
men  have  been  snubbed  by  women  this 
twenty  or  thirty  years  tor  saying,  fte 
grievance,  in  the  fashional^e  dressing  of 
the  day,  and  of  many  past  days,  is  that 
it  mars  women's  beauty.  Wherefore 
men  take  it  to  heart;  and  complain  a  lit- 
tle Hiat  much  money,  and  time,  and 
trouble  is  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  ca- 
lamity. 


—  A  psmusiL  of  Mr.  White's  ingenious 
and  interesting  account  in  your  August 
number  of  **  King  Cole  and  His  Band  " 
induces  me,  writes  a  correspondent,  to 
ask  his  attention  throvgh  your  columns 
to  the  following  extract  which  will  be 
fdund  in  *'  The  Nursery  Bhymes  of  Eng- 
land," by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Lon- 
don, December,  1868:  ''The  landitlon- 
al  nursery  rhymes  of  England  commence 
with  a  legendary  satire  on  King  Cole,  who 
reigned  in  Britain,  as  the  old  chroniclers 
inform  us,  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  According  to  Robert  of  G  louces- 
ter,  he  was  the  father  of  St.  Helena,  and 
if  so,  Butler  must  be  wrong  in  ascribing 
an  obseure  origin  to  the  celebrated  moih" 
er  of  Constantine.  King  Cole  was  a 
brave  and  popular  man  in  his  day,  and 
asoended  the  throne  of  Britain  on  the 
death  of  Asclepiad  (or  Asdepoid),  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  or,  as 
Bobert  of  Gloucester  expressed  himself, 
^folc  was  tho  of  this  lond  y-paid  wel 
y-non.'  At  Colchester  there  is  a  large 
earthwork,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bo- 
man  amphitheatre,  which  goes  popularly 
by  the  name  of  '  King  Cole's  kitchen.' 
According  to  Jeffrey  of  M<mmouth,  King 
Cole's  daughter  was  well  skilled  in  music; 
but  we  unfortunately  have  no  evidence  to 
show  that  her  father  was  attached  to  that 
science,  further  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  foregoing  lines,  which  are  of 
doubtful  authority  [referring  to  the  lines 
of  the  rhyme].  The  following  version 
of  the  song  is  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: 

Good  King  Cola, 
HeeaUadforUibowl, 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three : 
And  there  was  fiddle,  fiddle, 
And  twice  fiddle,  fid^e ; 
For  *twa«  my  lady^s  btrtbdaj. 
Theref oro  we  keep  hoUday, 
And  come  to  be  meny." 

Perhaps  the  rhyme  is  older  than  old 
King  Charies,  and  may  date  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  "  fythel "  or  **  fld- 
hele,"  which  is  Anglo-Saxon,  was  as  much 
an  amusement  as  in  the  time  of  <'ye 
merriei 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TIDIN08. 

HE  did  not  at  all  betray  the  fear 
that  might  have  been  expect- 
ed  in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  believing 
that  a  certain  woman  has  been  dead 
for  some  months,  suddenly  finds  her 
standing  before  him  in  the  streets. 
The  terror  too  plainly  was  all  on  her 
side.  Even  by  the  light  of  the  gas 
lamp's,  and  even  through  that  thick 
veil,  he  saw  the  frightened  stare  of 
her  eyes;  and  when  she  spoke  it  was 
with  a  hurried  and  harsh  voice  not  like 
that  of  the  Violet  of  old. 

**  Is  this  an  accident  ? ''  she  demand- 
ed, abruptly. 

"No,"  he  stammer^.  "It  was 
an  accident  certainly  that  I  heard  from 
young  Dowse  about  you — ^that  is  to 
say " 

"Does  he  know  who  I  am!"  she 
again  demanded,  with  the  same  ab- 
ruptness: her  hands  were  clenched, 
and  her  face  deadly  pale. 

"No,  he  does  not." 

"Nor  any  one!" 

"No  one  but  myself.  I  waited  to 
make  sure.  Violety  why  have  you 
done  all  this  ?  " 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him.  For  a 
second  or  two  she  remained  silent; 
then  she  said  vehemently  : 

"No  one  knows  but  yourself.  You 
must  give  me  your  word  of  honor — 
you  must  swear  to  me — ^that  not  an- 
other human  being  shall  ever  know  I " 


He  almost  retreated  a  step,  bewil- 
dered. 

"Violet,"  said  he,  in  a  protesting 
way,  "I  don't  understand  you.  You 
— ^you  don't  know  how  sorry  we  have 
all  been — ^and — ^and  you  expect  me  not 
to  go  with  such  good  news  to  your 
father,  and  others.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness— ^you  have  no  right  to  inflict  such 
pain  upon  them,  merely  because  of  a 
mad  freak.    I  don't  understand  it. " 

"No,  and  you  never  would  under- 
stand it,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "if  I  ex- 
plained it  to  you  a  hundred  times  over. 
It  is  a  mad  freak  f  You  think  I  was 
pleasing  myself,  and  grieving  others 
unnecessarily  ?  Well,  that  is  no  mat- 
ter. What  any  one  thinks  of  me  is  no 
matter  now." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  in  an 
absent  way.  Even  he  was  struck  by 
the  tone  of  tragic  despair  in  them ;  he 
could  not  understand  this  strange 
thing. 

"Come,  Violet,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
made  a  great  mistake;  but  nobody 
win  think  anything  about  it — ^we  shall 
all  be  so  glad  to  get  you  back  again. 
You  and  I  were  not  great  friends  when 
we  last  saw  each  other;  but  now-^ 
well,  you  must  let  me  share  in  the 
happiness  you  will  cause  to  every  one. 
No  one  will  ask  you  any  questions  you 
dont  wish  to  answer.  You  will  have 
everything  your  own  way.  You  won't 
be  asked  to  do  anything  you  don't 
like." 


Botered,  wwirtlng  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1870,  by  8HBLD0N  A  00.,  in  Oie  oOoe  of  the 
libnrlaii of  Oottgress,  at  WashlDgton.  r^^^^T^ 
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He  was  talking  almost  at  random, 
for  he  was  very  much  excited ;  and  be- 
hind all  this  garrulous  speech  his  brain 
was  busy  working  with  all  sorts  of 
other  speculations.'  Was  it  possible 
she  had  run  away  because  she  had 
found  herself  miserable  up  in  the  north? 
Was  it  the  prospect  of  her  marriage 
with  James  Drummond  that  was  the 
cause  of  her  misery  ?  And  now — see- 
ing how  definitely  she  had  testified  to 
her  repugnance — was  it  not  possible 
that  she  might  be  induced  to  revert  to 
her  earlier  friend,  who  now  stood  be- 
side her,  and  who  had  mourned  her 
loss  with  much  sincerity  of  feeling  f 

**Yqu  don't  know — you  don't 
know,"  she  said  sadly,  in  answer  to 
all  these  solicitations  of  his.  '*Tou 
talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  spoiled  child, 
who  had  run  away  from  home.  My 
own  way  ? — ^was  there  anything  in 
which  I  did  not  have  my  own  way, 
while  I  lived  with  those  good  friends  ? 
It  was  not  that  at  all.  I  was  the  cause 
of  great  unhappiness;  and—and  I 
loved  them ;  and — and  I  knew  it  was 
better  for  them  and  every  one  to  think 
that  I  was  dead." 

*'I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
he,  earnestly,  yet  he  saw  how  little 
effect  his  words  had.  They  seemed 
to  go  by  the  settled  sorrow  of  that 
pale  face.  * '  The  greatest  unhappiness 
they  could  have  known  was  your  death. " 

'*  That  will  all  pass  away,"  she  said. 
•*I  considered  that.  They  will  be 
grieved  for  a  time— for  I  think  they 
liked  me,  in  spite  of — ^in  spite  of  every- 
thing; but  afterward,  it  will  be  all 
right.  Now,"  she  added,  with  re- 
newed decision,  '*you  must  give  me 
that  promise." 

Bewildered  as  he  was,  he  had  still 
sufilcient  strength  left  him  to  resist 
that  demand;  and  he  did  so  boldly. 
But  she  was  fully  as  firm.  At  length 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  some  time  to 
condder.  Would  she  give  him  till  the 
following  evening,  when  he  could 
meet  her  again  ? 

"No, "said  she,  "you  must  promise 
now,  absolutely.  And  we  must  not 
meet  again." 


"  You  have  no  right  to  make  such  a 
demand,"  said  he  warmly.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  ought  to  let  your 
father  remain  in  ignorance  that  you 
are  alive  ? " 

"You  had  no  right  to  discover  my 
secret,"  she  said,  quite  as  warmly. 

"  Wait  a  minute — ^let  me  think,"  he 
said,  resolved  not  to  stumble  into  some 
irretrievable  blunder. 

They  were  now  walking  up  and 
down  Great  Marlborough  street,  slow- 
ly pacing  the  almost  deserted  pave- 
ment. It  was  only  when  they  passed 
a  gaa  lamp  that  he  could  catch  a 
glimpse  through  the  veil  of  that  pale 
face  and  the  dark  eyes  he  used  to 
know.  Well,  as  they  walked  so,  in 
silence.  Miller  struggled  hard  to  keep 
all  his  wits  about  him  in  this  serious 
crisis.  He  knew  the  decision  of  which 
this  girl  was  capable;  if  he  did  not  at 
least  pretend  to  accede,  there  was  no 
saying  what  further  rashness  on  her 
part  might  not  result.  His  first  point 
was  to  gain  time.  Supposing  he  did 
promise,  he  might  talk  her  over  after- 
ward. Moreover,  by  yielding  so  far, 
he  might  induce  her  to  reconsider  that 
resolve  of  hers  that  they  should  not 
meet  again.  He  was  an  acute  young 
man  after  all;  and  he  saw  what  an  ad- 
vantageous position  it  would  be  for 
him  to  become  her  only  friend.  He 
would  make  a  show  of  furthering  even 
her  wildest  projects,  for  the  present. 

He  had  never  been  madly  in  love 
with  this  girl;  but,  so  far  as  his  nature 
allowed  him,  he  had  cherished  a  high 
regard  for  her;  he  had  warmly  ad- 
mired her  good  looks  and  fine  figure ; 
he  had  even  been  fascinated  in  a  way 
by  her  high  courage  and  frankness; 
and  his  imagination  had  at  one  time 
painted  pleasant  pictures  of  her  seated 
at  the  head  of  Ms  dinner  table.  Now 
once  more  that  fancy  flitted  before  his 
mental  vision.  She  was  alone;  she 
was  friendless;  she  was  living  in  poor 
lodgings  (he  had  tracked  her  home 
twice,  and  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries 
about  her,  before  actually  confronting 
her);  she  was  a  woman,  and  surely 
subject  to  persuasion. 
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"Violet,"  said  he,  and  he  stopped 
for  a  moment,  "I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  not  to  let  a  human  being  know 
— ^until  yon  give  me  leave.  Will  that 
do?" 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly.     She  was  grateftil  to  him. 

**And  now,"  she  said,  somewhat 
sadly,  **  before  we  part — and  yon  must 
never  seek  to  see  me  again — will  you 
tell  me  something  about — about  my 
friends  ?  It  will  be  the  last  that  I  shall 
hear  of  them,  I  suppose." 

**  Violet,"  said  he  with  more  impulse 
than  was  common  with  him,  *^  I  can 
not  bear  to  see  you  so  miserable;  you 
have  not  deserved  it." 

*  *  I  am  not  miserable, "  she  said.  *  *  I 
should  be  more  miserable  if  I  were 
causing  pain  to  those  whom  I  love. 
And  as  for  what  I  have  deserved,  well, 
who  can  tell  that?  I  don't  see  any 
one  who  gets  jusfwhathe  deserves.  I 
know  those  who  ought  to  have  every- 
thing in  the  world,  because  they  lead 
such  noble  and  beautiful  lives " 

He  knew  well  to  whom  she  was  re- 
ferring. 

** ^And  I  know  others — well,  you 

may  call  them  unlucky  perhaps — ^but 
they  are  not  so  distressed'  about  their 
misery  as  they  might  be — ^if  only  they 
know " 

A  sort  of  stifled  sob  arrested  his  at- 
tention. He  had  not  seen  that,  under- 
neath her  veil,  tears  had  been  stealthi- 
ly running  down  her  cheeks. 

"Violet,"  said  he,  **I  am  very  sor- 
ry. And  I  don't  understand  why  you 
should  be  unhappy.  Nobody  would 
have  thought  you  were  bom  one  of  the 
unlucky  ones." 

"I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  asserted, 
making  an  effort  to  regain  her  compo- 
sure. **  Tell  me  how  my  father  is.  Is 
he  in  London?  Have  you  been  to 
Euston  Square  lately  ?  " 

He  told  her  all  he  knew  of  the  North 
family;  and  indeed  he  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  them,  for  he  called 
upon  Lady  North  and  her  daughters 
regularly.    Then  he  paused. 

"  And  Mr.  Drummond— how  is  he  ?  " 
she  asked  calmly,  as  they  walked  along. 


**He  has  been  very  ill." 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  if  some 
pain  had  throbbed  through  her  heart. 

"Is  he  ill  now?    Is  he  better?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  telling  an  untruth 
that  he  had  deliberately  prepared,  "I 
haven't  exactly  heard  lately.  It  was 
rheumatic  fever,  I  believe;  he  has 
been  walking  a  great  deal  at  night, 
and  he  got  wet  once  or  twice." 

"But— but  you  say  he  is  better?" 
she  said,  and  there  was  an  urgent  en- 
treaty in  her  voice. 

"I  can't  exactly  tell  you,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  have  not  been  over  there 
since  they  returned  from  Scotland ;  I 
only  hear  of  them  through  Lady  North. 
But  if  you  like  I  will  make  inquiries." 

"Yes,  yes  I"  she  said,  eagerly. 

"  And  I  can  come  and  tell  you." 

"When?  To-morrow?  Can  you 
ask  to-morrow  ? " 

He  had  gained  his  point.  She  was 
to  see  him  again. 

"  Yes,  I  can  make  inquiries  to-mor- 
row, and  let  you  know  in  the  evening. 
Where  shall  I  see  you  ?  Can  I  call  at 
your  lod^gs — or  is  there  any  friend's 
house ?" 

"  No, "  she  answered,  quickly.  *  *  We 
must  meet  here,  I  suppose." 

"At  the  same  hour  ? " 

"Yes." 

"And  now,  shall  I  walk  up  with 
you  to  Titchfield  street  ?" 

She  stared  at  him.' 

"How  do  you  know  I  live  there  ?" 
she  asked  sharply. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  an  Mr  of 
apology,  **Ihad  to  make  sure  before 
I  spoke  to  you — ^I  was  anxious  not 
to  make  any  mistake." 

"Good-bye,  then,"  said  she,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand.  "You  know 
you  have  given  me  your  word  of  honor 
that  no  human  being  shall  know  what 
you  have  found  out." 

And  so  they  parted;  but  she,  in- 
stead of  going  straight  to  her  lodg- 
ings in  Great  Titchfield  street,  walked 
with  surprising  swiftness  to  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts's hotel.  She  found  that  buxom 
dame  disengaged,  and  begged  a  few 
minutes'  talk  of  her.    When  they  were 
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in  a  room  together,  she  qmcldy  asked 
her  companion  to  tell  her  all  she  knew 
about  rheumatic  fever.  Was  it  dan- 
gerous ?  Did  it  last  long  ?  Was  it 
painful  ?  What  brought  it  on  ?  And 
so  forth. 

Most  middle-aged  women  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  their  knowledge  of 
diseases,  and  like  to  talk  about  them. 
Mrs.  Roberts,  wondering  not  a  little 
at  the  extreme  anxiety  the  girl  showed, 
delivered  a  rambling  sort  of  lecture  on 
rheumatic  fever,  its  causes,  symptoms, 
and  results. 

"But— but  you  don't  mean  to  say,'* 
said  the  girl,  piteously,  "  that  it  alway% 
leaves  behind  it  the  seeds  of  lung  dis- 
ease or  heart  disease  t " 

**0h,  no  not  always." 

"One  might  recover  from  it,  and 
become  quite  strong  again  ?  "  she  said, 
eagerly. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

"  Especially  if  one  were  a  man  with 
a  sound  constitution,  who  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  walking  much  in 
the  open  air — ^very  much  indeed.  I 
should  think  now  it  was  quite  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  recover  completely, 
and  be  quite  as  well  as  ever  t " 

"I  believe  so,"  said  the  landlady, 
with  increasing  wonder. 

The  girl  sat  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"Is  it  so  very,  very  painful,  Mrs. 
Roberts?"  she  said  suddenly,  with 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees  before 
her.  "What  can  you  do  ?  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  ?  Can  you  buy 
anything  for  one  who  has  that  fever — 
and  take  him  anything  ? " 

Some  wild  notion  that  she  would 
like  to  buy  all  the  world  if  only  that 
would  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  her 
friend  crossed  the  brain  of  this  mil- 
lionaire, this  CrcBsus,  who  had  £15 
sterling  in  her  trunk. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts  looking  at 
her,  "not  unless  he  was  a  poor  man, 
and  then  you  could  see  he  had  a  good 
doctor,  and  money  for  the  little  ddi- 
eacies  an  invalid  needs." 

"He  is  not  Hiat,"  she  said  absently. 

A  short  time  thereafter  she  took  her 


leave,  thanking  Mrs.  Roberto  for  her 
kindness.  She  walked  across  to  Great 
Titchfield  street,  and  entered  the 
house.  As  she  was  going  up  stairs  she 
met  her  landlady's  son,  a  small  boy  of 
ten  or  so ;  and  she  said  to  him: 

"Tonmiy,  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.  Come  into  my  room, 
will  you  ? " 

She  lit  the  gas,  got  out  a  sheet  of 
paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  placed  these 
on  the  table. 

"Now,  Tommy,"  said  she,  "I  want 
you  to  write  something  for  me  like  a 
good  boy,  and  you  shall  have  tea  with 
me  afterward." 

Tommy  did  not  quite  understand, 
but  he  obediently  sat  down  at  the  ta- 
ble and  took  the  pen  in  hand, 

"Write  straight  across  the  page, 
*  These  flowers.'" 

*  Theie  JJ{wer«,'  the  boy  wrote. 

"  ^  Are  sent  to  Mr.  Drummond.' " 
'  ^tf  Mfit  eo  ifr.  l>rtimm0mZ, '  he  wrote 
in  his  big,  sprawling  hand. 
"* From  one.'" 

"* Who  received.'" 

•  Who  fWtfMwrf.' 

"  *  Great  kindness  from  him.' " 

*"  Oreai  JsmAneas  from  him,^ 

She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  behind 
him  as  she  dictated  the  words;  he 
with  his  head  bent  over  the  paper. 
As  she  did  not  continue  he  remained 
waiting  for  a  second  or  two ;  and  then, 
as  she  was  still  silent,  he  turned  round. 
He  saw  then  that  she  had  fallen  back 
on  the  couch,  and  was  lying  there  as 
one  dead,  her  face  of  a  ghastly  pallor, 
her  arms  extended  by  her  side.  The 
small  boy  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
he  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  down  the 
stairs,  until  he  found  his  mother. 

"She's  dead,"  he  said. 

"  Who  is  dead  ?  "  the  woman  cried, 
with  a  slight  scream. 

"The  lady.  She  is  lying  dead  on 
the  sofa." 

It  was  not  true,  however,  that  the 
girl  was  dead.  No  such  good  fortune 
had  befallen  her. 
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MTT.T.ieit  had  heard  quite  recently 
about  Mr.  Dnunmond ;  bat  he  thought 
he  mig^t  as  well  go  ap  and  call  upon 
the  Norths,  just  on  the  chance  of  their 
haying  received  later  news.  80  he 
went  to  Eoston  square  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  following  his  inter- 
yiew  with  Violet;  and  there  he  was 
received  by  Anatolia. 

^^  Mamma  has  just  left,*^  she  said, 
**to  go  and  see  how  Mr.  Dnunmond 
is.    I  fear  he  is  very  ilL" 

'^I  must  go  and  call  on  him  too," 
said  the  young  man,  with  some  com- 
punction. **  We  were  not  very  good 
friends  when  we  parted  in  the  High- 
lands; but  one  must  not  mind  that  at 
such  a  time." 

''That  was  a  terrible  thing,  that 
visit  to  the  Highluids,"  said  Anatolia 
with  a  sigh,  for  the  girl,  unlovely  as 
she  was  of  face,  had  a  tender  heart. 
**I^oor  Violet !  We  never  knew  how 
fond  we  were  of  her  until  she  was 
taken  away  from  us.  I  suppose  it  is 
always  so.  Papa  has  never  been  the 
same  man  since ;  I  doubt  whether  he 
will  ever  get  over  it.  He  was  fonder 
of  her  than  of  any  one  of  us.  And 
Mr.  Dnunmond  too.  Do  you  know 
what  his  sister  told  us  ? — ^that  no  one, 
since  Violet  was  drowned,  has  ever 
seen  him  laugh." 

Miller  knew  that  his  face  was  flush- 
ed with  embarrassment;  he  got  away 
from  that  dangerous  topic. 

''It  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  he 
brought  this  fever  on  by  walking  about 
at  night!" 

"  80  his  sister  says,  fflie  says  he  al- 
ways grew  restless  in  the  evening,  just 
about  the  hour  when  they  used  to 
gather  round  the  fir&— that  was,  when 
Violet  was  living  with  them — and  when 
they  used  to  begin  to  talk  and  chat. 
And  he  could  not  remain  quiet;  he 
would  suddenly  get  up,  and  put  on  his 
boots,  and  go  out — ^no  matter  whether 
it  was  raining  or  not — and  they  never 
knew  at  what  hour  he  would  return  in 
the  morning.    Sometimes  they  found 


his  clothes  in  the  morning  soaked 
through." 

'*  Well,  that  was  enough  to  kill  any- 
body," Miller  said,  he  being  a  sensible 
young  man,  "and  he  ought  to  have 
known  that.  It  was  madness  to  go  on 
like  that — ^I  cannot  understand  it. 
People  are  really  very  foolish  about 
such  things.  Tou  will  find  women — 
delicate  women — going  without  any- 
thing to  eat  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  half-past  seven  at  night,  simply 
because  they  wont  take  the  trouble  to 
order  luncheon.  Now,  Mr.  Dnun- 
mond must  have  known  thbt  he  was 
inviting  an  attack  of  illness  of  some 
sort." 

"It  was  very  strange  how  passion- 
ately fond  of  these  people  poor  Violet 
was.  They  seemed  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  world  to  her.  And  it 
was  so  sad  to  think  that  she  came  by 
her  death  through  their  kindness. 
Tou  know  that  is  what  troubles  papa 
so  much,  I  believe — the  thought  that 
he  should  have  allowed  her  to  go  away 
with  them  by  herself;  but  mamma 
says  to  him  that,  of  course,  it  was  a 
pure  accident,  such  as  mig^t  have  hap- 
pened to  any  one,  in  any  circum- 
stances. I  believe  Mrs.  Warrcner  was 
always  against  that  bathing." 

"Still,  it  was  not  the  bathing,  you 
know,"  he  said;  and  then,  after  a  few 
general  inquiries,  he  left. 

He  met  Violet  in  Great  Marlborough 
street;  and  he  could  see  thst  she  was 
very  anxious  and  excited. 

"  How  is  he  ? "  she  said  eagerly. 

"He  is  no  worse  anyhow,"  said  the 
young  man.  "But  look  here,  Violet. 
I  have  been  thinking  since  I  saw  you 
last  night,  that  we  cannot  walk  up  and 
down  here— I  cannot  talk  to  you  prop- 
erly; and  besides,  some  one  might  see 
you.  Now,  I  went  this  afternoon  and 
got  a  box  at  the  Princess's — ^it  is  just 
over  the  way — ^will  you  go  in  there  for 
half  an  hour  ?  " 

The  proposal  had  something  ghastly 
in  it,  from  which  she  instinctively  re- 
coiled. To  go  to  a  theatre  t— she  who 
was  wedded  to  sorrow,  and  the  com- 
panion of  sorrow.  ^  t 
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'*I  could  not  do  that,"  she  said,  al- 
most shuddering. 

*'But  look  here,  Violet;  no  one  can 
see  you ;  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  free- 
ly ;  and  you  need  not  pay  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  stage/' 

'*  They  will  see  me  as  we  go  in,"  she 
said. 

**Not  a  bit  of  it.  Your  veil  is  so 
thick  that  no  one  would  recognize  you 
unless  he  was  as  familiar  with  your 
way  of  walking  as  I  am.  We  have 
only  to  run  up  a  few  steps  of  a  stair; 
and  then  wo  are  in  the  box,  shut  oft 
from  every  one,  and  you  can  sit  com- 
fortably while  I  tell  you  all  the 
news." 

She  hesitated;  but  after  all  it  seem- 
ed the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  She  did 
not  at  all  like  this  business  of  meeting 
a  young  man  by  appointment,  and 
walking  up  and  down  a  pavement  with 
him  under  the  flashing  glare  of  the  gas 
lamps.  She  might  be  safer  in  the  the- 
atre. Besides,  the  excitement  of  the 
previous  evening  had  left  her  feverish 
and  weak ;  at  the  present  moment  she 
felt  almost  too  tired  to  stand.  And 
so,  with  some  strange  fancies  and  re- 
collections running  through  her  head, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted 
into  this  theatre,  led  up  the  stairs,  and 
into  the  box. 

The  performances  had  not  begun, 
and  there  were  few  people  present; 
but  the  orchestra  were  pounding  away 
at  a  noisy  waltz,  as  if  they  would  drive 
some  animation  into  the  deserted 
house.  How  the  great  violins  groan- 
ed, and  the  little  ones  squealed,  and 
the  brazen  instruments  trumpeted  out 
their  staccato  notes  I  To  her  there 
was  a  horrible  dissonance  in  this  music 
— ^it  was  a  dance  of  death — ^the  laugh- 
ter of  skulls. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  ghastly 
noise  she  heard  all  that  Qeorge  Miller 
had  to  tell  her,  or  rather,  all  that  he 
considered  it  prudent  to  tell  her.  He 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  tell 
Violet  of  what  Mrs.  Warrener  had  told 
Anatolia  North;  Violet  had  not  sent 
him  on  that  quest;  it  was  none  of  his 
business.    She  listened  with  an  air  of 


mute  misery;  her  first  eager  anxiety 
had  been  sadly  allayed. 

The  curtain  was  drawn  up ;  a  young 
man  with  white  trousers,  and  his  hat 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  appeared  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  began  to  flirt  with 
a  pert  maid-servant  who  was  laying 
the  breakfast  table.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
in  theatrical  drawing-rooms  that  young 
gentlemen  wear  their  hats,  and  that 
people  take  their  meals ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. The  dialogue  was  excessively 
funny.  The  gods  roared  at  it.  There 
was  a  joke  about  giving  a  bun  to  a  cat, 
which  was  side-splitting. 

**But  you  have  not  seen  him  to- 
day," said  Violet;  she  was  sitting  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  the  box,  her  head 
bent  down,  her  hands  tightly  folded. 

' '  No,  I  have  not, "  he  answered.  ' '  I 
have  not  been  over  there  since  they 
came  back  from  the  Highlands.  But 
I  will  go  over  to-morrow,  and  in  the 
evening  I  could  tell  you." 

He  was  more  and  .more  rendering 
himself  necessary  to  her;  when  he 
made  this  proposal  she  scarcely  remem- 
bered that  it  would  involve  another 
appointment. 

**  It  is  so  miserable  not  to  be  able  to 
go  and  see  him  for  one's  self— I  would 
give  my  Ufe  just  to  shake  hands  with 
him  once— only  once,"  she  said,  with 
a  gesture  almost  of  despair.  ^'Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
gone  away  without  hearing  of  his  be- 
ing ill.  I  can  do  nothing.  And  now 
I  cannot  go  away  until  I  know  he  is 
better — I  should  be  haunted  with  fears 
from  morning  till  night." 

**  But  where  are  you  going,  Violet  ?  " 
said  he  in  amazement ;  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  tone  of  her  voice  that 
struck  him, 

''I  am  going  away,"  she  said  sim- 
ply, '^away  from  England,  and  from 
every  one  that  I  ever  knew,  so  that  I 
shall  remain  to  them  as  if  I  were  really 
dead.  When  I  die  they  will  never 
hear  of  it.  When  I  leave  England  you 
too  must  think  of  me  as  one  that  is 
dead." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  crash  on 
the  stage   that   startled   him.      The 
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young  man  in  the  light  troiuiers,  to  es- 
cape from  the  broom  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant, had  jumped  out  of  window,  and 
apparently  fallen  through  a  conserva- 
tory. There  was  a  great  smashing  of 
glass;  and  the  people  in  the  gallery 
again  screamed  with  laughter.  The 
fun  was  too  rich. 

**0h,  that  is  folly,"  he  said;  but  he 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  argue  with 
her  just  at  that  moment.  He  would 
rather  endeavor  to  entangle  her  into 
relations  with  himself;  and  just  then 
a  happy  notion  occurred  to  him. 

"Look  here,  Violet.  It  is  only 
half-past  seven.  If  you  are  so  anxious 
to  know  how  he  is,  what  do  you  say  to 
driving  over  there  with  me,  and  I  will 
go  in  and  ask  ?  I  could  get  you  a 
hired  carriage  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes— that  would  be  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  a  cab.  Tou  will 
have  to  go  home  first  in  any  case — ^to 
tea  or  dinner,  or  whatever  you  have. 
Then  I  could  call  for  you." 

It  was  a  strong  temptation ;  she  was 
so  eager  to  have  authentic  news  of  her 
friend  in  his  trouble.  And  then  there 
was  some  sort  of  fascination  in  the 
idea  of  her  being  near  him — of  seeing 
once  more  the  familiar  small  house — 
of  looking  even  from  the  outside  at 
rooms  which  she  had  learned  to  love. 
Tes,  she  would  go. 

"  But  you  must  not  call  for  me,"  she 
said.  "At  eight  o'clock  I  will  be  at 
the  comer  of  Oxford  street  and  Great 
Portland  street ;  will  that  do  ?  " 

"Certamly." 

They  left  the  box ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  artists  on  the  stage  were  not 
insulted;  these  two  who  were  going 
away  had  no  intention  of  expressing 
their  disapproval  of  that  mirth-provok- 
ing performance. 

Punctually  at  eight  she  appeared  at 
the  appointed  place ;  and  she  had  not 
to  wait  more  than  a  minute  or  so. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said, 
when  she  got  inside,  "  that  I  must  not 
go  near  the  house.  Will  you  tell  the 
man  to  drive  up  Denmark  hill  and  put 
me  out  at  Champion  hill  ?  I  will  wait 
for  you  there." 


"I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  Vio- 
let," said  he.  "But  I  really  don't 
know,  mind  you,  whether  I  am  right 
in  becoming  a  party  to  all  this  secrecy. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.    I  can*t  understand  it." 

She  did  not  answer  that  there  were 
many  things  which  even  Mr.  l^ler, 
with  all  his  shrewdness  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  club  life,  could  not  under- 
stand.   She  answered  simply : 

"You  have  given  me  your  promise; 
I  hope  you  are  not  considering  whether 
you  would  be  justified  in  breaking 
that  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  said  he  quick- 
ly. "Of  course,  you  have  my  prom- 
ise. That's  quite  right.  But  really, 
you  know,  Violet " 

"Would  you  rather  not  drive  me 
over  to  Champion  hill?"  she  said. 
"If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you— -if  you 
think  you  ought  not  to  go — ^pray  stop 
the  man  at  once.  I  can  walk  back  to 
my  lodgings." 

"Violet,"  said  he,  and  there  was  a 
friendly  smile  on  his  face,  "you  are 
/just  the  same  as  ever.  Do  you  remem- 
ber one  drive  we  took  together  long 
ago  ?  Do  you  remember  proposing  to 
stop  the  man  before  we  had  been  ten 
minutes  on  the  way?  You  were  al- 
ways proud  and  quick.  Now  you 
know  I  will  do  anything  to  serve  you. 
It  was  in  your  own  interest  I  remon 
strated  with  you.  Why  should  you  go 
away  ?  Why  shouldn't  you  tell  your 
friends  ?  They  would  be  delighted  to 
forgive  you  for  all  the  grief  they  have 
suffered  in  the  gladness  of  seeing  you 
again." 

The  gentleness  and  friendliness  of 
his  speech  touched  her;  but  she  only 
said,  in  a  sad  and  resigned  way: 

"  You  do  not  know  all  that  drove 
me  to  take  that  step;  it  is  no  use 
speaking  of  that  now.  Yes,  I  remem- 
ber that  drive— it  seems  a  long  time 
ago ;  but  I  always  think  of  the  day  as 
a  white  one,  the  air  was  so  clear  and 
full  of  light.  What  children  we  were 
— quarrelling  about  nothing — and  en- 
joying the  mischief  of  running  away. 
My  father  was  very  goodJbgLim  in 
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•verlooking  that  escapade.  I  think 
he  waa  amused  at  the  audacity  with 
which  you  went  and  told  him  all 
about  it.  Ton  did  not  see  him  to* 
day!" 

**No." 

"Poor papa  I" 

She  remained  silent  for  some  time ; 
and  by-and-by  they  got  down  to  West- 
minster bridge.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  the  river  since  her  visit 
to  Scotland.  Now  a  faint  moonlight 
showed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  embankment,  and  the  broad  stream 
in  hues  of  blue  and  gray;  and  there 
were  far  lines  of  gaa  lamps  burning 
like  threaded  jewels  of  gold;  and 
there  were  rich,  soft  shadows  lying 
along  the  houses  and  wharves  of  the 
Surrey  side. 

*'  I  have  seen  the  river  so  often  like 
that;  it  is  a  beautiful  sight,"  she  said 
absently;  she  was  thinking  that  in  the 
distant  country  to  which  she  was  go- 
ing she  would  be  able  to  conjure  up 
this  picture  of  blue-gray  mist  and 
golden  stars. 

When  they  drove,  too,  out  by  Ken 
nington  church,  and  so  onward  to 
Denmark  hill,  she  seemed  to  be  re- 
newing acquaintance  with  scenes  once 
familiar  to  her,  and  doing  so  only  to 
bid  them  good-bye.  Perhaps  she  was 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time :  or 
could  she  not  come  over  once  more — 
just  on  the  eve  of  her  departure — 
to  leave  tho9e  flowers,  and  the  rudely 
written  message,  at  the  threshold  of  the 
house  of  her  friend  and  her  beloved 
one,  as  a  mute  token  of  farewell  ? 

Under  the  great  trees,  up  here  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  was  abun- 
<^ant  shadow ;  and  she  got  out  from  the 
carriage. 

"Sha'n't  you  be  afraid  to  remain 
here  aU  by  yourself  f "  said  he. 

"NotatalL" 

**I  may  be  some  time ^ 

**  Yes,"  said  she  quickly.  **  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  see  him — and  tell 
me  how  he  looks — and  what  he  speaks 
about.  I  will  wait  any  time — ^I  will 
wait  an  hour,  if  that  is  necessary — and 
indeed  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you." 


He  left  her,  and  she  continued  pac- 
ing up  and  down,  under  the  trees,  in 
the  chill  night.  Then  she  walked 
along  to  the  top  of  Green  lane ;  and 
behold  I  before  her  stretched  the 
broad  valley,  filled  with  the  gray  mist 
of  the  moonlight,  and  silent  as  death. 
The  old  refrain  came  back  to  her,  to 
deepen  the  sore  pain  at  her  heart: 
"  Far  away  in  the  beautiful  meadows  is 
the  house  of  my  home — ^many  a  time  I 
went  out  from  it  into  the  valley.  Oh, 
you  beautiful,  still  valley,  I  greet  you 
a  thousand  times.  Farewell— fare- 
well I" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

AN  BPITAFH. 

Mbs.  Wabbbnbr  came  into  the 
room  looking  pale  and  tired.  She 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning — that 
was  for  Violet.  And  when  she  saw 
this  young  man  standing  before  her, 
she  was  for  a  moment  or  two  deeply 
moved ;  it  was  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances— which  his  presence  now 
instantly  recalled  to  her — ^that  they  had 
last  met. 

He  made  no  apology  to  her  for  not 
having  visited  them  before;  he  felt 
that  any  personal  matter  of  his  own 
was  too  trivial  to  need  mention.  He 
said  how  sorry  he  was  to  have  heard 
that  her  brother  was  ill;  and  how  was 
he  now  ? 

**Sit  down,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  the 
pale,  anxious-eyed  woman.  "He  is 
just  about  the  same  this  evening.  He 
is  very  low  indeed;  but  the  doctor 
says  he  must  have  had  a  fine  constitu- 
tion, and  he  is  making  a  good  fight. 
Tou  see  he  brought  himself  down  so 
by  these  walkings-out  at  night;  and 
we  could  not  prevent  him." 

^^  Of  course  there  is  no  actual  dan- 
ger," said  the  young  man. 

'*  I  think  not  now,"  was  the  answer. 
<' I  think  he  is  well  on  the  turn;  but 
his  mind  wanders  a  good  deal  yet. 
Well,  well,  some  sad  changes  have 
taken  place  since  we  last  saw  you,  Mr. 
Miller." 
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The  little  woman  sighed ;  it  was  not 
alone  of  her  brother  she  was  thinking. 

**Yes,"  said  he,  rather  uncomfort- 
ably; he  hoped  she  would  not  speak 
about  '^olet. 

"  It  is  only  quite  recently,"  she  con- 
tinued, ^'  that  I  have  discovered — well, 
perhaps  there  is  no  use  talking  about 
it  now.  What  might  have  been  if 
our  poor  Violet  had  lived — there  is  not 
much  use  in  talking  about  that  now. 
But  it  made  me  very  unhappy  at  the 
time  to  see  you  and  her  at  cross  pur- 
poses. I  could  see  that  she  was  great- 
ly troubled  by  it.     She  is  at  rest  now." 

"Well,  I  must  not  take  you  away 
from  the  sick-room,  Mrs.  Warrener,  if 
you  are  attending  upon  your  brother," 
said  Mr.  Miller. 

"I  am  not  at  present,"  she  said. 
Somehow  she  seemed  to  be  glad  of  the 
young  man's  presence :  he  was  a  link 
between  her  and  happy  times.  "  The 
nurse  has  gone  in.  Lady  North  was 
over  here  to  day.  They  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  finding  poor  'Violet's  body. 
If  she  were  alive,  I  know  where  the 
poor  girl  would  be  at  this  moment. 
And  how  my  brother  talks  about  her 
in  his  rambling  fancies — he  sees  her 
everywhere,  he  connects  her  with 
everything.  Tes,  I  made  a  great  mis- 
take about  that ;  I  had  no  idea  his  love 
for  the  girl  was  anything  beyond  a 
friendly  affection ;  but  even  if  ^e  had 
lived,  what  then  1  The  only  thing  I 
am  sorry  for  now  is  that  you  and  she 
had  not  made  up  your  misunderstand- 
ing before  the  end." 

When  she  said  she  knew  where  Vio- 
let would  be  at  that  moment,  suppos- 
ing the  girl  were  alive,  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious fear  overcame  him.  He  could 
almost  imagine  her  listening  outside 
the  window  to  hear  the  news  of  her 
friend.  If  some  one  had  knocked  at 
the  door  just  then,  he  would  have 
jumped  up  and  said,  "There  is  Vio- 
let!" 

"  I  suppose  I  could  not  see  him  for 
a  minute  or  so,"  he  said,  for  he  was 
determined  to  execute  his  commission 
thoroughly. 

"Oh  dear,  yes,"  she  said  at  once. 


"But  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  recognize 
you.  The  delirium  has  been  rather 
bad  this  evening;  though  he  is  not 
nearly  so  weak  as  he  was.  Wi^  you 
please  leave  your  hat  here  ?  a  black 
hat  always  sets  him  off  into  fancies 
about  undertakers." 

He  followed  her  into  the  sick-room; 
and  as  they  entered  the  nurse  left. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  young  man 
to  walk  so  noiselessly ;  the  long,  out- 
stretched figure  on  the  bed  took  no  ap? 
parent  notice  of  his  presence.  But 
young  Miller  went  over  to  the  bed, 
and  took  up  one  of  the  thin,  bony 
hands,  and  said : 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  getting 
better,  Mr.  Drummond." 

There  was  no  languid  indifference 
and  apathy  about  this  patient.  The 
cheeks  were  a  trifle  hollow,  but  they 
were  flushed  as  if  with  some  excite- 
ment; and  there  was  a  brilliant  light 
in  the  large,  restless,  scrutinizing 
eyes;  and  as  George  Miller  spoke,  an 
amused  smile  came  to  the  thin  and 
pale  lips. 

"You  are  young  Miller,  I  do  be* 
lieve  ? "  said  Mr.  Drummond,  looking 
curiously  at  his  visitor. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have 
got  over  the  worst  now,"  said  the 
young  man,  saying  what  every  one  is 
supposed  to  say  to  an  invalid.  "You 
must  pull  yourself  together  now,  and 
fight  the  illness  right  out  of  the 
house." 

"  I  had  a  strange  dream  about  you, 
young  Miller,"  said  the  sick  man,  not 
heeding  the  counsel,  "  a  very  strange 
dream  about  you  to-day,  and  about 
your  cigars.  Do  you  remember  that 
big  cigar  that  stretched  across  the  val- 
ley from  Sydenham  Hill  all  the  way 
to  Grove  Park;  and  you  couldn't  have 
held  it  up  except  for  the  moonlight 
helping  you— that  was  when  Violet 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  walking  on  the 
ice,  and  you  said  that  Chamounix 
was  nothing  to  it.  Do  you  know  that 
stamping  out  the  fire  in  the  end  of 
that  cigar  was  murder—the  poor,  pit- 
eous, small  red  eye  that  you  have  to 
hunt  for,  and  it  comes  tturough  the 
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black  again,  and  jou  kill  it  and  stamp 
on  it:  that  is  murder.  These  dreams 
trouble  one  so;  and  after  you  have 
crept  and  crept  all  round  the  head- 
land— creeping  flat  through  the  brack- 
ens— and  you  signal  Jimmy  to  bring 
the  boat  along— then  all  the  curlews 
get  up,  and  a  great  heron  rises  with 
its  long  legs  hanging  down  in  the  air 
— then  just  as  you  have  him  covered 
with  the  gun,  and  you  are  trying  to  pull 
the  trigger,  and  the  trigger  won't  go 
oS,  then  down  goes  the  heron  into  the 
water,  and  dives  like  a  merganser,  and 
you  never  see  him  again.  The  water 
becomes  quite  blank  then ;  and  you  may 
walk  day  after  day  along  the  rocks, 
and  you  will  see  nothing  at  all  there ; 
you  will  only  hear  the  plashing  of  the 
waves,  and  they  know,  but  they  will 
not  give  up  the  secret,  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  the  silence  of  the  shores,  just 
after  daybreak,  if  you  are  alone,  and 
looking  and  looking  and  finding  noth- 
ing but  the  continual  noise  of  the 
waves." 

His  eyes  had  wandered  away  by  this 
time ;  but  he  again  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  his  visitor,  and  seemed  to 
make  some  effort  to  arouse  himself. 

**  Young  Miller,  why  don't  you  sit 
down?  Sarah,  have  we  no  wine  in 
the  house  ? " 

"Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not 
have  any, "  said  the  young  man.  * '  You 
must  try  and  get  rid  of  those  dreams, 
Mr.  Drummond.  Don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  You  know  Christmas  is 
coming  on  now;  and  you  must  get 
well  and  strong,  to  have  a  merry 
Christmas  party." 

"  Is  he  coming  along  ?  "  he  said  ab- 
sently. "The  tall  white  man  in  the 
winding-sheet.  That  is  a  ghastly  sort 
of  figure  to  come  as  a  guest  to  a  party ; 
and  there  is  snow  about  him,  and  he 
walks  through  the  night  .... 
through  the  night,  and  then  the  stars 
are  as  silent  as  the  waves  are,  and 
they  will  not  give  up  the  secret  to  you 
— you  may  cry  to  them,  and  stretch 
out  your  hands  to  them — it  is  no  use 
at  aU." 

His  sister  came  over  to  him,  and 


placed  her  cool  hand  gently  on  his  fore- 
head. 

"James,"  she  said,  "you  must  not 
talk  any  more  now.  You  must  be 
still." 

He  turned  to  his  visitor,  whom  he 
did  not  seem  to  recognize  now. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  have 
been  talking  too  much.  It  is  an  old 
failing  of  mine — I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me.  There  was  one  once  who 
used  to  like  to  listen  to  me — at  least 
I  thought  so— she  is  gone  away  now — 
perhaps  I  am  too  talkative  to  stran- 
gers." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  short  time, 
but  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  the  rest- 
less fancy  that  drove  him  from  topic 
to  topic,  from  one  speculation  to  an- 
other, in  his  moments  of  health  and 
sanity,  was  rendered  all  the  more  mor- 
bidly active  by  this  disease. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  I  want 
you  to  read  me  that  epitaph — ^I  think 
there  is  something  wrong  in  it — I  am 
sure  there  is.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
the  trouble;  but  I  must  finish  it  to- 
night, you  know." 

To  humor  him  she  took  down  a  card, 
that  he  had  nailed  up  over  the  mantel- 
piece. It  was  an  epitaph  on  the  whole 
race  of  publishers.  She  read  it  slowly ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  corrected 
her  accentuation  of  the  Latin. 

"I  knew  It,"  he  said  dreamily,  "  it 
is  all  wrong.  That  was  not  what  I 
meant  at  all.  Kow,  Sarah,  take  a  pen 
and  some  paper,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  write  down." 

"No,  no,  James,"  his  sister  remon- 
strated. "  Another  time  will  do  very 
well.    You  must  be  still  now. " 

"It  will  only  take  a  minute,"  he 
pleaded.  "  I  have  it  all  ready ;  I  have 
dreamed  it.  I  knew  the  other  was  all 
wrong." 

"  Leave  it  over  till  to-morrow,"  said 
young  Miller,  gently;  but  the  sick 
man  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

So  Mrs.  Warrener  got  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  sat  down  at  the  small  table. 

"  What  shall  I  write,  then,  James  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  epitaph;  but  not  in  Lat- 
in: for  it  ought  to  be  known  and  i 
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by  every  one.  Write  now— arc  you 
ready,  Sarah  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

*'  The  sea  that  bore  her  away  from 
us  was  not  half  as  clear  as  her  clear  and 
beautiful  soul " 

He  paused  till  the  words  were  down ; 
and  then  he  went  on,  his  look  still  di- 
rected toward  her: 

'^  And  the  dark  softness  of  her  eyes 
was  large,  and  mild,  and  generous, 
like  the  darkness  of  the  night  when  it 
hushes  the  poor  tired  children  of  the 
world  to  sleep.  Now  she  has  gone, 
to  some  of  us  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
light  of  our  life  had  gone  too — Sarah, 
why  do  you  cry  ?  The  bitterness  of  it 
is  past  now;  at  least,  if  it  is  not,  it 
must  be  hidden,  and  we  must  put  a 
brave  face  on  it;  the  world  shall  have 
no  part  in  the  secret,  even  if  it  should 
lie  like  a  fire  in  your  bosom,  and  bum, 
and  bum,  and  drive  you  out  into  the 
cold  night  air.  I  think  it  was  last 
night  I  was  out  .  .  .  and  there 
was  a  voice  I  could  hear  somewhere  in 
the  dark — ^but  it  was  far  and  far  away. 
.  .  .  Do  you  know  what  it  said  ? 
—0  Willie's  gane  to  Melville  castle, 
boots  and  spurs  and  a' — ^but  it  was  far 
away,  and  there  was  no  laughing  in 
the  song.  But  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  laughter  in  these  songs ;  and  in  the 
old  time  lovers  were  gay  and  joyous, 
and  even  when  he  was  parting  from 
his  sweetheart,  what  did  the  jovial 
fellow  say — 

Cae  bring  to  me  a  pint  o*  wfne, 
And  flU  it  in  a  silTer  taasie. 

That  I  may  drink  before  I  go, 
A  service  to  my  bonny  lassie  1 

That  was  the  gallant  way  of  saying 
good-bye;  but  it  is  all  changed  now — 
the  poor  trembling  giri  stands  in  a 
railway  station,  and  the  whistle  of  the 
engine  as  the  train  leaves  seems  to  rend 
her  heart  in  two ;  and  the  young  man, 
he  6tands  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er, and  as  the  engines  begin  to  throb, 
he  can  see  nothing  of  his  sweetheart 
on  shore  for  the  tears  rushing  into  his 
eyes.  The  world  is  very  full  of  all  this 
misery ;  I  don't  know  how  the  old  peo- 
ple in  the  old  times  wrote  those  merry 


songs.  But  there  is  an  end  to  it — ^there 
is  an  end ;  and  the  crael  pain  in  the 
heart  will  leave ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  will  no  longer  haunt  one— there 
wiU  be  peace  and  sleep." 

He  tumed  his  head  away,  and  lay 
still;  Qeorge  Miller  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  out  of  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Warrener  followed  him,  the 
nurse  returning  to  her  duties. 

*'It  is  very  sad,"  said  Miller,  cast- 
ing about  for  some  phrase  of  consola- 
tion, *^but  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
suffering  much  pain." 

*^Not  now;  at  one  time  it  was 
dreadful.  Did  you  notice  how  these 
fancies  about  poor  Violet  run  through 
all  he  says  ? " 

"  Yes;  it  is  very  strange-— and  very 
sad.  Well,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Warrener, 
to  hear  better  news  when  I  call  next." 

He  bade  her  good-bye,  and  went  out 
into  the  chill  December  air.  The 
moonlight  was  clearer  up  here  than  it 
had  been  over  the  Thames  valley;  in 
a  few  minutes  after  leaving  Mr.  Dram- 
mond's  house,  he  descried  Violet  slow- 
ly pacing  along  the  empty  thorough- 
fare. When  he  reached  her,  her  anx- 
iety had  so  tortured  her  that  she  was 
unable  to  ask  him  the  simplest  ques- 
tion. She  only  stared  at  his  face,  as 
if  she  would  read  there  what  news  he 
had  to  bring. 

**  He  is  very  ill,  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
''but  not  in  danger-— not  actually  in 
danger,  you  know,  Yiolet.  He  wan- 
ders a  little,  you  know,  as  a  feverish 
person  will,  when  he  speaks  to  you; 
but  he  suffers  not  much  pain  now,  and 
I  hope  he  has  got  through  all  the  worst 
of  it." 

''Do  you  mean,"  said  she,  slowly 
"  that  he  is  delirious  ?  " 

"Well,  yes " 

"And  there  is  nothing  one  can  do 
— ^nothing  1 "  she  said,  almost  wildly. 
"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  sym- 
pathy with  one  who  is  iU  f  It  is  this, 
that  if  you  could  save  him  a  single 
P<^&  y^^  would  gash  '  your  wrist 
through  with  a  knife — and — and  I 
would  do  that  I  Oh,  it  is  terrible- 
terrible.    Here  we  are  standinghere— 
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in  a  beantifal  nigfat— eYerything  quiet 
and  pleasant — and  both  of  ns  well  and 
strong ;  and  there  he  is  lying  with  that 
deadly  thing  trying  to  poison  him, 
and  we  are  quite  helpless  1  I  flong 
away  my  friends,  my  home,  everything 
I  cared  for,  to  save  him  anxiety  and 
care;  now  his  very  life  is  in  danger, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  1 " 

She  was  speaking  in  a  strangely  ex- 
cited way;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  take 
note  of  tiiese  involuntary  confessions. 
Perhaps  his  own  hopes  were  rather 
dashed  for  the  time;  but  he  wonld 
wait  and  see. 

'^  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Vio- 
let," said  he.  *^I  don't  suppose  his 
life  is  actually  in  danger  now;  and — 
and  he  does  not  suffer  much  pain ;  and 
altogether  you  must  hope  for  the  best." 

She  seemed  scarcely  to  listen  to  him. 
She  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and 
took  her  seat,  in  silence ;  and  in  si- 
lence she  was  driven  across  the  great 
world  of  London.  His  attempts  to  in- 
terest her  in  various  alien  matters  met 
with  but  little  success;  there  was  a 
great  care  at  her  heart,  and  the  shad- 
ow of  it  clouded  her  brow  and  troub- 
led her  anxious  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXVlIi. 

FBBPikSATIONS  FOB  FLiaET. 

Mb.  Gbobgb  Mnj.BB  had  been 
plunged  into  all  this  business  with 
much  suddenness,  and  had  had  but 
little  time  to  reflect.  When,  however, 
he  came  to  regard  his  position  with 
care  and  deliberation,  the  longer  he 
looked  at  it  the  less  he  liked  it.  At 
first  he  had  considered  it  to  be  one  of 
great  advantage.  He  alone  knew  of 
this  girl's  whereabouts— of  the  very  fact 
of  her  existence  even :  what  more  natu- 
ral than  that  she,  homeless,  friendless, 
and  penniless,  should  cling  to  this  one 
friend,  who,  in  due  course  of  tune, 
would  be  proud  to  lead  the  truant 
back  as  his  wife  ?  He  soon  came  to 
see  that  these  speculations  were  use* 
le88«  To  her  he  was  merely  a  messen* 
geri  a  go-between.    She  was  exceed- 


ingly grateful  to  him;  but  it  was  only 
because  he  brought  her  tidings  of 
James  Drummond.  All  her  interest, 
her  very  life,  seemed  to  be  wrapped  up 
inthisman« 

Now  George  Miller,  being  a  oool- 
headed,  shrewd,  sensible  sort  of  fel- 
low, when  he  saw  that  matters  stood 
thus,  began  to  look  with  some  anxiety, 
and  even  annoyance,  on  the  awkward 
responsibility  he  had  incurred.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  him  to  promise  not  to 
reveal  Violet's  secret;  for  then  he  only 
wanted  to  gain  time,  that  so  he  might 
talk  her  over.  But  she  would  not 
even  allow  him  to  argue  the  matter 
with  her.  So  it  came  to  this,  that  he 
was  to  be  made  an  accomplice  in  an 
act  of  cruel  folly  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  before.  That  he 
^^  could  not  understand  "  was  to  him  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  Violet's  re- 
solve. He  did  not  see  the  use  of  all 
this  mystery.  She  herself  was  obvi- 
ously unhappy  in  going  away;  why 
could  she  not,  like  a  reasonable  per- 
son, get  into  a  four-wheeled  cab,  drive 
up  to  Euston  square,  declare  herself  to 
her  father,  and  have  a  comfortable 
luncheon,  instead  of  sitting  all  day  in 
a  cold  shop  f  But  no;  she  would  not 
even  hear  him  speak  of  it.  She  had 
given  him,  on  their  first  and  second 
meetings,  some  vague  hints  as  to  the 
causes  of  her  conduct;  beyond  that, 
nothing.  And  while  he  was  inclined 
to  become  impatient  over  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  her  folly,  there  were 
times  at  which  he  did  not  even  try  to 
protest,  for  he  was  overawed  by  the 
tragic  despair  of  her  face. 

If  C^orge  Miller  had  no  love  of  mys- 
tery, Mr.  Edward  Dowse  had  plentjr; 
and  despite  Miller's  reiterated  asser- 
tions that  the  Miss  Main  in  that  Re- 
gent street  place  was  not  the  Miss 
Main  whom  he  had  met  in  bygone 
years,  young  Dowse  still  clung  to  the 
fancy  that  Miller  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  girl. 

'*  Well,  she  knows  somebody  in  this 
dub,"  said  young  Dowse  doggedly. 

George  Miller  was  vexed  and  angry 
to  have  Violet  spoken  of  ^  a  clulk 
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even  under  the  name  of  Wlbs  Main; 
but  he  dared  not  show  his  vexation. 

*^  How  do  you  know  that  f  "  said  he 
lightly. 

'^Frorn  the  way  she  looked  when- 
ever the  club  was  mentioned.  Ohj  I 
am  sure  of  it;  and  I  shall  find  out 
sooner  or  later." 

''Write  a  poem  about  it,  Dowse; 
write  a  poem  about  it,''  said  George 
IfiUer. 

This  was  sarcaan.  IGller  had  afine 
contempt  for  a  man  who  could  sit 
down  in  the  daytime  and  bother  his 
brains  with  piecing  rhymes  together. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  at  all  care  for  the 
society  of  Mr.  Edward  Dowse.  He 
did  not  like  to  be  seen  in  the  club 
with  a  man  who  wore  a  Byronic  collar 
and  combed  his  ridiculously  profuse 
hair  down  over  his  face. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  spice  of  mis- 
chief in  the  proposal  which  Edward 
Dowse  placed  before  his  mother,  to  the 
effect  that  she  should  ask  Miss  Main, 
and  that  he  should  ask  Mr.  George 
Miller,  to  come  down  to  the  LaureA  on 
the  same  day,  without  previous  inti- 
mation of  the  meeting. 

^*No,  no,  Teddy,"  his  mother  said 
good-naturedly.  ' '  That  is  all  your  ro- 
mantic notions.  You  would  find  them 
strangers  to  each  other;  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler might  not  like  to  meet  at  dinner  a 
young  lady  whom  he  might  afterward 
see  at  the  desk  in  Regent  street.  Kot 
that  that  is  against  her,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  sure.  I  like  the  girl 
— flhe  is  most  lady-like ^" 

''  Oh,  you  know  quite  well,  mother, 
she  was  not  brought  up  to  that  kind  of 
thing." 

*»  But  ni  teU  you  what  Til  do,  Ted- 
dy, if  you  like,"  continued  his  mo- 
ther. * '  I  will  ask  her  to  spend  Christ- 
mas day  here.  The  poor  girl  must  be 
dull  in  her  lodgings." 

Well,  Teddy  approved  of  that.  He 
had  not  the  sli^test  notion  in  the 
world  of  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Main ;  but  her  presence  in  this  remote 
little  country-house  would  be  an  agree- 
able break  to  its  monotony.  Who 
could  tell,  too,  but  that  some  element 


of  the  unexpected  might  be  intro- 
duced into  their  Christmas  festivities 
by  this  mysterious  guest  t  On  Christ- 
mas night  thoughts  and  fancies  go  far 
away ;  perhaps,  in  a  sudden  moment  of 
confidence,  ^e  might  be  induced  to 
tell  them  her  story.  That  would  tend 
to  redeem  the  commonplaceness  of  the 
evening;  a  Christmas  dinner  consisting 
only  of  roast  turkey,  champagne,  and 
plum-pudding  was  a  poor  affair. 

But  Mr.  Dowse,  senior,  who  was 
commissioned  to  carry  the  invitation 
to  Violet,  added,  or  rather  prefixed^ 
something  on  his  own  account. 

''Miss  Main,"  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  facetious  heartiness, ''  do  you  know 
you  have  been  looking  very  unwell 
lately!  Do  you  know  that!  Well, 
we  cant  have  an  invalid  on  our  hands ; 
people  coming  into  the  place  would 
say  that  the  contemplation  of  good 
designs  in  furniture  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  spirits.  Come,  what  do  you 
say  to  taking  a  holiday  or  two,  and 
running  down  to  stay  wil^  Mrs.  Dowse! 
Tou  will  get  a  hearty  welcome.  Come, 
is  it  to  be  a  bargain  !  " 

The  girl  looked  up  from  her  desk ; 
she  had  been  reading  a  newspaper, 
having  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

*'I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  Dowse— and  of  Mrs.  Dowse,  too; 
but  I  assure  you  I  dont  feel  at  all  un- 
well at  present." 

''But  I  assure  you  I  know  you  are 
not  all  right— -you  look  troubled,  fa- 
tigued.   Come,  think  better  of  it." 

"I  could  not  leave  London  at  pres- 
ent, sir,"  she  said.  " I-— I  have  a  dear 
friend  who  is  unwelL'' 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  he. 
He  was  surprised.  He  had  under- 
stood that  she  had  not  a  single  friend 
in  London.  But,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  was  some  lady  friend,  he 
added:  "Well,  at  anytime  you  may 
think  of  visiting  her  you  ought  to  do 
so  during  the  day.  Tliese  cold  and 
misty  nights  are  dangerous." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  she; 
she  was  glad  to  have  no  further  de- 
mand for  explanation* 
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''And  here  is  another  thing.  Mrs. 
Dowse  would  be  very  glad  if  yoa  would 
spend  Christmas  day  with  us." 

*'It  is  really  too  good  of  you — of 
you  both,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  who  was 
yery  much  touched  by  this  spontane- 
ous kindness  on  the  p<urt  of  people  who 
were  practically  strangers  to  her.  ''I 
think,  however,  I  must  ask  you  to  ex- 
cuse me." 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment  with 
some  doubt. 

''Tou  have  some  friends  then  with 
whom  you  will  spend  Christmas  f " 

**N— no,  not  exactly,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

*' You  don't  mean  to  say  you  prefer 
to  spend  Christmas  evening  all  by 
yourself  in  your  lodgings  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Dowse  with  some  amazement. 

**  Perhaps — ^I— I  don't  prefer  it,"  she 
said,  with  such  obvious  embarrass- 
ment, that  he  resolved  not  to  press  the 
invitation — **  but — ^if  you  will  tell  Mrs. 
Dowse  how  much  I  thank  her.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  accept  her  kindness 
this  time." 

So  there  was  no  more  said  on  that 
subject  in  Regent  street.  The  whole 
position  of  the  girl,  however,  was  a 
fruitful  topic  of  speculation,  led  by 
Mr.  Dowse,  junior,  in  the  Berkshire 
drawing-room  of  an  evening.  It  was 
observed,  among  other  things,  that 
she  never  availed  herself  of  that  per- 
mission to  go  and  see  her  sick  friend 
in  the  daytime. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  a  brighter 
look  came  to  Miss  Main's  face.  She 
began  to  regain  her  old  cheerful  equa- 
nimity; she  was  as  vivacious  as  ever 
in  discussing  those  combinations  of 
color  and  form  about  which  father  and 
son  occasionally  consulted  her.  They 
guessed  that  her  sick  friend  was  get- 
ting better.  And  they  were  right. 
That  fierce  fever  had  been  at  last  over- 
thrown in  its  wrestle  with  a  fine  con- 
stitution. As  George  Miller  carried, 
from  time  to  time,  this  news  to  Violet 
North,  he  too  could  notice  the  grow- 
ing light  of  her  face  and  the  proud 
gladness  of  her  eyes. 

'*He  will  go  away  from   London 


when  the  mild  spring  weather  comes 
in,  will  he  not?"  she  said.  "Away 
to  the  south  perhaps  f  Or  is  there  any 
air  so  soft  and  sweet  as  that  in  the 
western  Highlands  \  Perhaps  he  will 
go  away  in  the  Sea  Pyot  again— to 
Loch  Salen  and  Omsay,  and  Kyle 
Rhea " 

"And  you,"  said  he,  "where  shall 
you  be  then  ?  " 

Her  eyes  grew  distant  but  not  sad. 

"No  one  will  know  that,  and  no 
one  will  care.  And  you  must  go  and 
become  great  friends  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  again.  When  I  think  of  you  I 
shall  think  of  you  always  as  a  holiday 
party ;  and  either  you  are  out  on  the 
hills  shooting  with  old  Peter,  or  else 
you  are  away  in  the  yacht,  sailing 
round  the  islands,  and  getting  into 
quiet  bays  in  the  evening.  Mind  you, 
I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  having 
bright  and  beautiful  weather,  and  of 
your  being  very  merry." 

"And  what  shall  we  think  of 
you?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  she  said  quite 
cheerfully.  "You  cannot  always  be 
mourning  for  dead  people." 

"I  suppose  you  have  not  consider- 
ed," he  said  with  some  bitterness, 
"what  my  position  will  be.  I  shall 
see  your  relations  and  friends  still  sad- 
dened by  thinking  of  your  death,  and 
know  that  I  could  with  a  word  relieve 
them  from  this  grief,  and  be  unable  to 
do  so.  I  shall  see  them  wearing  black, 
and  become  a  party  to  a  hoax." 

"All  that  will  pass  by,"  she  said. 
"It  cannot  last  long ;  and  poor  Anato- 
lia will  be  glad  to  get  out  of  black, 
because  it  does  not  suit  her  complex- 
ion. Poor  Anatolia  !  I  suppose  she 
speaks  quite  kindly  of  me  now  ?  " 

"She  does  indeed." 

"And  Lady  North  too  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"There  now,''  she  said  with  a  sad 
smile.  "Don't  yoa  see  what  good  I 
have  done  already  ?  When  I  was  with 
them — when  I  was  alive— I  was  the 
cause  of  all  sorts  of  quarrelling  and  ill 
temper;  now  they  have  forgotten  all 
that;  I  have  no  doubt  they  would psi 
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some  flowers  on  my  grave  if  only  they 
knew  where  to  find  it." 

He  could  find  nothing  at  all  jocular 
in  the  afiEair;  but  his  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment at  this  moment  arose  from 
selfish  motives  rather  than  from  any 
generous  desire  to  restore  Violet  to  her 
friends.  As  each  day  passed  he  saw 
the  time  of  her  intended  flight  coming 
nearer ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  to 
dread  the  responsibility  that  had  been 
thrust  on  him.  He  did  not  like  hav- 
ing his  hands  cumbered  with  a  mys- 
tery. For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would 
have  to  become  a  practised  hypocrite 
in  all  his  relations  with  some  dozen 
persons  whom  he  would  be  constantly 
meeting.  All  this  annoyed  him;  and 
he  knew  that  in  a  short  time  his  last 
chance  of  protest  would  disappear. 

In  fact,  on  this  very  evening,  things 
reached  a  climax.  Just  before  they 
parted,  Violet  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  said  to  him  with  some  earnestness : 

**  You  must  let  me  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  all  this  kindness  you  have 
shown  me.    I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"Well,  mind  you,"  said  he,  "I 
have  expressed  no  approval  of  your 
conduct.  I  think  you  are  very  wrong. 
I  did  what  you  asked  me;  but — ^but  I 
am  not  responsible." 

"I  understand,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  The  responsibility  is  mine.  Well,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  for  another  favor. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  pounds  t "  he  said,  but 
it  was  not  the  amount  of  the  demand 
that  caused  his  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  she  said  calmly.  "I  will 
return  it  to  you  when  I  can ;  but  if  you 
lend  it  me  it  may  be  some  time  before 
I  can  repay  you.  It  will  be  a  great  fa- 
vor. I  have  been  saving  up  money 
from  my  earnings  to  take  me  out  of 
England,  so  that  I  should  escape  the 
risk  of  further  discovery;  but  it  is  a 
slow  process.  If  you  lent  me  this 
money  I  could  start  at  once.  I  am 
anxious  to  go,  now  that  I  know  Mr. 
Drummond  is  better." 

The  young  man  remained  silent. 
His  flrst  impulse  was  to  say,  "You 
shall  have  a  thousand  I "  for  he  could 


not  brook  the  idea  of  her  considering 
him  mean.  Had  he  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl's  nature  be 
would  have  known  that  such  an  idea 
could  never  have  occurred  to  her. 
However,  a  moment's  reflection  check- 
ed this  impulse;  for  he  saw  how  the 
loan  of  this  money  would  involve  him 
more  deeply  than  ever  in  a  responsibil- 
ity which  he  was  anxious  to  repudiate 
altogether. 

"You  must  give  me  time  to  think 
about  that,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  add- 
ed hastily,  "Of  course  you  know,  Vi- 
olet, it  isn't  the  money.  You  might 
have  that,  or  anything  else  of  mine, 
and  welcome;  but — ^but " 

"It  is  merely  a  question  of  time," 
she  said  cahnly.  "  I  am  leaving  Eng- 
land, and  I  shall  never  return  to  it. 
If  you  lend  me  this  money  I  shall  go  a 
little  sooner,  that  is  alL  If  you  don't 
I  must  wait." 

"Yes,"  said  he  with  considerable 
embarrassment.  "But  then  you  see  I 
am  helping  to  render  it  impossible  for 
your  fiiends  to  reclaim  you.  There  is 
always  the  chance " 

"How  can  there  be  any  chance  if 
you  do  not  tell  them  ?  And  I  have 
trusted  to  your  honor  as  regards  that." 

"There  is  always  the  chance, 
though, "  he  said  stubbornly.  * '  Look 
at  the  chance  that  threw  me  in  your 
way.  Don't  you  see,  Violet,  that  the 
Dowses  know  quite  well  you  were  not 
brought  up  to  be  a  clerk.  They  know 
you  belong  to  some  good  family — ^that 
there  is  a  secret  about  it.  And  of 
course  they  will  go  on  talking  until 
they  run  against  somebody  who  knows 
you— just  as  young  Dowse  did  in  my 


"That  is  the  greater  reason  why  I 
should  get  away  at  once." 

"But  it  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
should  not  help  you;  because  I  believe 
you  are  acting  wrongly,  and  I  don't 
like  to  have  any  part  in  it." 

"Then  I  must  wait,"  she  said,  in 
rather  disappointed  tones.  "Perhaps 
Mr.  Dowse  would  lend  it  me— be  is  a 
very  generous  man." 

"Qive  me  till  to-morrow,  Violet," 
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said  Idler.  "Or,  let  me  see.  It  is 
the  night  after  to-morrow  I  hare  to 
tell  you  about  Mr.  Drummond  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  " I  hope  that  wiU 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  trouble 
you." 

"I  will  tell  you  about  the  money 
tiien." 

They  parted ;  and  he  went  home  to 
his  rooms  in  Half-Moon  street,  with 
some  serious  trouble  on  his  mind.  It 
was  quite  dear  that  now  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  getting  better,  she  would, 
if  she  were  giren  this  money,  leave 
England  at  once.  His  aiding  her  in 
this  project  was  an  exceedingly  graTC 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  his  per- 
sonal pride  was  touched.  Could  he  at 
any  time  have  believed  that  Violet 
North  would  condescend  to  ask  him 
for  a  sum  of  money  and  that  he  would 
refuse  her?  Did  ahe  think  he  was 
afraid  of  not  having  it  back  again  f 
She  had  sopken  of  Mr.  Dowse  as  a  gen- 
erous man;  was  there  not  some  con- 
trast lurking  in  her  thoughts  f 

Then  he  began  to  argue  out  the  mat- 
ter on  a  different  line.  If  he  lent  her 
the  money  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  application  of  it.  The  gunsmith 
who  sells  a  man  a  revolver  with  which 
a  murder  is  subsequently  committed, 
is  no  accessory  in  the  crime.  He  had 
protested  with  all  his  might  against 
this  project  of  hers.  After  all,  and  in 
any  case,  he  was  not  going  to  have  it 
said  of  himself,  by  himself,  that  an  old 
friend  of  his  had  demanded  the  loan 
of  a  paltiy  hundred  pounds,  and  been 
refused. 

On  the  evening  on  which  he  was  to 
see  "Violet— for  the  last  time,  according 
to  her  expressed  wish — ^he  went  over 
to  James  Drummond's  house  and  made 
the  usual  inquiries.  The  answer  was 
in  every  way  favorable.  Though  the 
patient  was  still  exceedingly  weak, 
still  he  was  slowly  getting  on  toward 
recovery ;  and  would  he  care  to  go  in 
and  see  his  sick  friend  for  a  few  min- 
utes? 

''Well,  young  Miller,''  said  Mr. 
Drummond,  **  have  you  come  to  play 
the  good  Samaritan  again?     Young 


men  of  your  age  ought  to  be  at  the 
theatre,  and  balls,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  instead  of  visiting  sick-rooms. 
Or  are  you  fond  of  tragedy  ?— only 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  any- 
thing tragic  in  the  death  of  such  a 
frail  and  helpless  victim  as  myself. 
Look  at  my  hands.  I  believe  the  exe- 
cutioner took  pity  on  me  even  after  he 
had  my  head  on  the  block — gave  me  a 
sort  of  parting  kick,  as  it  were,  as  a 
poor  devil  that  wasn't  worth  wasting 
his  strength  on.  Sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  is  going  on.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  read  yet,  and  my  sister  and  Amy — 
well,  you  know  how  women  begin  to 
read  tiie  newspapers  to  you — ^I  believe 
they  would  begin  with  the  advertise- 
ments and  then  go  on  to  the  police 
news." 

The  large,  fine  eyes  were  as  keen  and 
bright  as  ever,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  them  of  that  restless  fire  which  Mil- 
ler had  seen  on  his  first  visit.  And 
the  quick  intelligence  of  this  strange 
invalid  was  as  much  on  the  alert  as 
ever;  though  there  was  a  tired  and 
pale  look  on  his  face,  and  his  emaciat- 
ed hands  lay  helplessly  on  the  white 
coverlet. 

Young  Miller  told  him  something  of 
what  was  going  forward  in  the  outside 
world,  and  he  showed  great  interest 
in  it.  But  what  struck  his  visitor  as 
most  peculiar  in  this  random  conver- 
sation was  the  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Drummond  managed  to  introduce,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  especially 
when  his  sister  was  in  the  room,  refer- 
ences to  the  delirium  from  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  necessity  of  per- 
sons guarding  themselves  against  the 
presumption  that  anything  said  during 
delirium  must  have  some  basis  of  fact 
behind  it. 

'*Oan't  you  imagine  frightful  mis- 
chief arising,"  he  said,  "from  some 
foolish  wife  believing  that  certain 
things  uttered  by  her  husband  when 
he  was  in  a  delirious  state,  must  be 
partly  true  or  founded  in  truth — that 
he  had  committed  some  crime  for  ex- 
ample? Don't  you  think  that  it  is 
some  small  mistake  of  this  sort  that 
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often  leads  up  to  some  dreadful  trage- 
dy, apparently  without  explanation  ? 
Now,  take  the  case  of  a  husband  who 
is  annoyed  by  the  pertinacious  curioa- 
ity  of  his  wife,  who  is  continually  pry- 
ing into  his  correspondence  about  the 
most  commonplace  affairs.  To  punish 
her  he  forges  one  or  two  letters,  clear 
evidence  of  an  intrigue,  and  places 
them  in  his  desk.  What  does  she  do  ? 
Why,  go  out  and  drown  herself;  and 
there  you  have  a  tragedy  arising  out  of 
a  mere  joke.  It  is  only  the  wliipper- 
snapper  in  criticism  who  is  always  cry- 
ing out  for  a  grand  and  tremendous 
motive,  take  my  word  for  it.  The 
greatest  tragedies  of  life  arise  out  of 
the  most  trivial  things.  You  know 
the  most  appalling  tragedy  in  the 
world — ^the  destruction  of  the  great 
host  of  the  Nibelungen,  who  marched 
away  from  the  Bhineland  to  be  the 
guests  of  King  Etzel  and  his  revenge- 
ful wife— what  did  that  arise  out  of  9 
Only  a  taunt  flung  at  one  angry  woman 
by  another,  which  was  immediately 
disavowed  too  by  the  first  woman's 
husband.  You  don't  know  that  I  once 
wrote  a  tragedy  ?  " 

*'No." 

'<I  did.  It  has  mingled  with  the 
elementary  forces  of  nature  by  this 
time,  for  I  burned  it.  And  another 
objection  was  about  the  'unities.' 
Gracious  goodness  1  do  you  find  any 
of  the  great  masters,  when  they  look 
abroad  on  the  beautiful  and  (Averse 
world,  limiting  themselves  to  such  ma- 
terial as  is  necessary  to  some  small  and 
mechanical  plot)  I  think  it  is  .the 
odd  characters — ^the  people  who  have 
no  business  there — ^that  I  love  the  most ; 
for  unless  the  author  loved  them  too, 
he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  drag 
them  in.  What  on  earth  has  Autoly- 
cus  to  do  with  the  plot  of  *  A  Winter's 
Tale '  ? — and  yet  I  don't  know  anybody 
I  have  such  a  sneaking  fondness  for  as 
Autolycus.  I  wish  he  lived  in  the  parish 
of  Camberwell.  He  should  dine  with 
me  every  day,  and  the  spoons  would  be 
at  his  disposal.  Then  look  at  the  first 
gravedigger  in  'Hamlet';  how  could 
we  do  without  the  gravedigger  ?  " 
88 


'*Not  very  well,"  said  Miller,  with 
a  modest  sxnile;  '*we  must  have  him 
sooner  or  later." 

*' Young  Miller,"  observed  the  re- 
cumbent invalid,  '*  when  you  are  bent 
on  making  jokes,  please  to  remember 
that  I  have  just  missed  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  gravedigger  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  that  I  may  have 
suddenly  to  turn  round  and  shake 
hands  with  him,  thanking  him  before- 
hand for  allotting  me  so  much  of  his 
valuable  space,  as  the  people  say  who 
write  to  the  newspapers.  Then  there 
is  the  melancholy  Jacques — ^I  have  al- 
ways had  a  great  regard  for  my  name- 
sake; but  I  don't  see  that  he  affects 
the  action  of  the  story  very  much. 
The  'unities' " 

"But  how  did  they  criticise  your 
tragedy  if  it  was  never  published  ? " 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  there 
are  critics  who  buffet  your  book  be- 
fore it  is  published,  and  critics  who 
jump  on  it  afterward  ?  My  beautiful 
tragedy  suffered  so  much  from  the 
first  that  I  determined  that  it  should 
not  reach  the  second.  I  liberated  it. 
Now  I  can  imagine  portions  of  it  fioat- 
ing  as  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing ;  and 
other  portions  appearing  in  the  petal 
of  a  primrose;  and  others  forming  part 
of  the  pink  flush  in  a  young  girPs 
cheek.  My  tragedy  will  never  die. 
If  I  had  puHished  it  now,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  I  should  know 
that,  although  I  bought  in  every  copy 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  the  people  at 
the  British  Museum  would  tenaciously 
cling  to  that  evidence  of  my  stupidity. 
I  will  admit  that  my  hero  was  an  ass 
— and  a  sonorous,  self-conceited  ass 
too.    Let's  see,  what  was  his  name  ? " 

But  here  Mrs.  Warrener  broke  in 
upon  this  random  talk  by  entering  the 
room  with  some  jnedicine  in  her  hand. 
He  took  the  glass  from  her  and  swal- 
lowed the  stuff. 

"Another  compliment  to  my  doc- 
tor, "  he  said.  ' '  I  take  it  only  to  please 
him — ^I  am  certain  it  has  not  the  least 
effect  upon  me.  But  if  a  man  carries 
you  across  a  river,  and  then  tells  you 
he  was  able  to  do  it  bectra^  he  had  a 
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tobacco  stopper  in  hia  pocket,  you  are 
bound  to  respect  the  tobacco  stopper." 

"You  seem  to  be  getting  on  very 
well,"  said  young  Miller  cheerfully. 

"My  great  ambition,"  said  the  in- 
valid, "  is  to  get  a  white  collar  on — a 
regularly  starched,  stiff,  stuck-up  col- 
lar, as  hard  as  iron  and  as  white  as 
snow;  I  have  got  so  tired  of  these 
half-tinted,  wretched,  soft,  cotton 
things  I  have  been  swathed  in." 

"Well,  James,"  said  his  sister,  "I 
hope  when  you  get  better  you  don't 
mean  to  be  more  particular  about  your 
collars  and  shirts  than  before,  for  in- 
deed there  was  never  any  pleasing  you. 
You  dont  care  what  sort  of  coat  you 
wear,  nor  what  sort  of  hat,  but  your 
linen  and  your  boots,  there  is  no  pleas- 
ing you  with  them«" 

"And  I  am  looking  forward  too  to 
the  first  draught  of  bitter  ale  I  am  al- 
lowed. Do  you  remember  that  sensa- 
tion—the first  draught  at  luncheon  on 
the  first  day  of  the  shooting,  after  all 
the  heat  and  the  toil  ?  No,  you  were 
not  up  with  us  on  the  12th." 

He  grew  silent  after  that  and 
thoughtful.  Young  Miller,  with  some 
words  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
took  his  leave,  and  made  his  way 
across  London  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Regent  street. 

It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  see 
Violet,  and  he  carried  in  his  pocket 
the  sum  of  money  which  was  to  free 
her  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
longer  in  London.  Nay,  he  carried 
double  that  sum,  for  he  said  to  him- 
self if  there  was  any  mischief  to  be 
done  by  the  £100,  no  greater  could  be 
done  by  £200;  and  he  would  show  her 
that  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  money 
that  had  made  him  pause.  And  yet, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  Great  Marl- 
borough street  (she  had  refused  to  go 
again  into  the  theatre)  in  expectation 
of  her,  he  was  not  a  little  anxious  and 
agitated .  The  chances  of  any  one  now 
interfering  to  relieve  him  from  the  re- 
sponsibility he  had  incurred  were 
small  indeed.  She  would  start  at 
once;  how  could  anybody  trace  her 
after  she  left  New  York  ?    When  he 


gave  her  that  promise  he  was  convinc- 
ed he  could  talk  her  out  of  a  determi- 
nation which  he  considered  to  be  the 
height  of  folly;  he  had  failed  in  that, 
and  now  he  saw  no  prospect  of  her  re- 
leasing him  at  alL 

The  question  now  was^^ught  this 
promise  to  be  kept?  Young  Miller 
was  not  much  of  a  casuist,  but  he  had 
some  shrewd  common  sense.  He  knew 
there  were  occasions  on  which  people 
might  legitimately  do  something  not 
quite  "straight."  There  were  inno- 
cent forms  of  deception.  He  thought 
this  was  too  bad.  It  wasn't  quite  fair 
to  him  or  to  anybody.  She  ought  not 
to  expect  that  the  temporary  promise 
was  to  last  for  ever.  As  he  walked  up 
and  down  he  pretty  nearly  worked 
'himself  into  the  conviction  that,  at  all 
risks,  he  ought  to  go  and  tell  the  girl's 
father. 

Now,  if  he  had  had  some  male  con- 
fidant of  his  own  stamp,  with  whom 
he  could  have  debated  thb  question, 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  he  would 
have  gone  and  told  the  girl's  father. 
His  friend  would  have  said  to  him: 

"Oh,  look  here,  Miller,  you  cannot 
let  the  girl  go  like  that.  If  your  con- 
science is  tender  about  your  promise, 
you  must  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Lots  of  people  do  that.  You  tell  Ues 
to  sick  people  to  make  them  hope. 
This  is  all  nonsense ;  go  away  and  tell 
the  girl's  father  at  once." 

Nay,  if  the  promise  had  been  given 
to  a  man  under  similar  circumstances, 
it  is  probable  that  Miller,  without  any 
counsel,  would  so  have  acted.  But  it 
was  different  with  a  girl,  and  that  girl 
Violet  North.  He  could  imagine  the 
look  of  contempt  with  which  she  would 
hear  that  he  had  broken  his  word.  He 
was  afraid  of  her  scorn.  In  the  midst 
of  these  deliberations  Violet  appeared. 

"He  is  still  going  on  favorably  t " 
she  said  gently;  he  had  been  so  occu- 
pied in  thinking  of  her  anger  that  he 
was  surprised  by  the  sad  sweetness  of 
her  voice. 

"Oh,  first  rate,"  said  he.  "Talk- 
ing  away  as  fast  as  ever — ^it  is  no  use 
urging  him  to  be  quiet.    And  I  sup- 
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pose  there  is  no  great  harm  in  talking ; 
it  is  the  thinking  that  is  the  matter; 
for  his  brain  still  has  some  symptoms 
of  feyerishness  left,  and  goes  on  at 
snch  a  pace  that  he  cant  get  sleep. 
That  is  weakness,  yon  know,  feyerish- 
ness— a  man  can't  sleep  well  unless  he 
has  exercise.  Bat  in  other  respects  he 
is  going  on  wonderfully  weU." 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  pause. 

**  Violet,"  said  he  with  some  embar- 
rassment, ''I  haye  brought  you  the 
money.  Since  you  haye  asked  it,  here 
it  is;  and  if  you  are  really  going,  £100 
is  not  enough — ^I  haye  brought  you 
£200." 

**I  am  very  grateful  to  you,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  the  enyelope  contain- 
ing the  notes.  '*I  will  send  it  you 
back  again  by  degrees;  and  I  know 
you  won't  hurry  me." 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  into  his  mind  that  had  peyer 
occurred  to  him  before.  If  she  posted 
these  instalments  from  time  to  time, 
would  not  he  thus  be  able  to  get  some 
approximate  notion  of  her  whereabouts 
in  America  ?  That  was  something — 
but  not  much,  considering  the  yow 
under  which  she  would  leave  him. 

*'Now,  Violet,"  said  he,  "you  are 
free  to  go ;  and  I  suppose  tiiis  will  be 
the  last  chance  I  shall  have  of  begging 
you  to  consider  what  you  are  doing." 

** I  have  considered,"  she  said  sadly. 

**To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he 
rather  excitedly,  '^  I  have  been  consid- 
ering too,  and  really,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I  dont  know  that  I  am  right  in — 
in ^" 

^^Do  you  mean,"  she  said  calmly, 
**that  you  have  been  considering 
whether  you  will  break  your  word  of 
honor  ?  " 

^^Well,"  he  said  with  some  com- 
punction, ''I— I— runderstooditwasto 
be  temporary." 

^*  I  had  no  such  understanding, "  she 
replied,  **nor  did  you  say  anything 
about  that." 

**It  is  very  hard "  he  was  be- 

£^ning  to  say,  when  she  interrupted 
him. 

"  Pray  let  us  part  friends,"  she  said, 


with  a  sudden  appeal  in  her  voice. 
"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me — ^be 
kind  now  I " 

"And  you  wont  even  let  me  know 
where  you  are  to  be  found  in  America, 
suppose  anything  were  to  turn  up  f " 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  am  to  be  as 
one  dead  to  you,  and  to  all  here.  In  a 
year  or  two  it  will  not  matter;  you 
will  have  forgotten.  And  before  that, 
too,  I  must  think  of  you  all  as  happy 
and  enjoying  yourselves — as  I  told  you 
before— shooting  wild  duck,  going  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  dining  with  Lady 
North — ^in  everything  that  may  hap- 
pen to  you,  I  shall  always  think  of  you, 
as  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  always  be, 
pleased,  and  happy,  and  contented. 
Now,  good-bye.  I  am  more  grateful  to 
you  than  I  can  tell  you — ^you  have  been 
kind  to  me." 

She  was  gone— he  was  left  standing 
there,  bewildered.  Somehow,  though 
there  was  not  much  sentiment  in  his 
nature,  he  felt  sick  at  heart.  It  was 
hard  to  lose  this  beautiful  friend  who 
had  for  a  time  been  mixed  up  with  his 
boyish  dreams.  He  pictured  her  going 
out  alone  to  the  unknown  world  of 
America — not  one  human  being  there 
to  meet  her  and  take  her  by  the  hand. 
He  thought  of  her  lonely  life  in  that 
far  country— of  the  years  adding  to  her 
loneliness,  for  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  she  would  never  marry — until  the 
final  night  came,  and  she  would  pass 
away  without  one  of  her  own  people 
or  her  old  friends  to  be  near  her  at  that 
awful  moment.  His  dinner  at  the 
Judsum  that  night  nearly  choked 
him.  His  acquaintances  there  were 
convinced  that  he  had  been  heavily  hit 
by  the  sudden  fall  in  Costa  Bicas. 

Next  morning  Violet  sought  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  Mr.  Dowse 
in  private. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dowse, 
but  would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 
let  me  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month  ?  " 

"  To  leave  altogether  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said  humbly. 

Mr.  Dowse  was  surprised,  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  offended.  He  knew  he 
haddeltgenero^lyby^^^j^d 
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here  she  was  wanting  to  leave  at  little 
more  than  a  week's  notice. 

**  I  hope  you  have  not  foond  the  situ- 
ation disagreeable,  Miss  Main  t  '*  said 
he  somewhat  stiffly. 

**0h,  no,"  she  said;  ''on  the  con- 
trary, you  have  been  most  indulgent 
to  me." 

'^  Is  it  a  question  of  salary  ?  " 

"  No— certainly    not,"    she     said. 

''Perhaps  you  have  another  situa- 
tion in  view  ? " 

'*I  have  not,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"  I  wish  to  leave  England — ^that  is  aU. 
I  must  go.  If  it  would  be  convenient 
for  you,  Mr.  Dowse,  I  would  willingly 
forfeit  a  month^s  salary " 

Tbe  moment  she  had  uttered  the 
words  she  felt  sorry. 

"  I  don't  think,  Miss  Main,"  said  he, 
"that  there  has  been  much  monetary 
dispute  between  us.  I  am  sorry  you  feel 
it  necessary  to  leave  England ;  but,  if  it 
is  so,  well,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  bind  you  by  any 
engagement.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
impertinent  if  I  asked  you  what  your 
plans  are  ? " 

"  I  have  none  at  all,"  she  said  sim- 
ply.    "  I  am  going  to  America." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously ;  he  be- 
gan to  believe  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  nonsense  bis  son  had  been 
talking  about  this  mysterious  stranger. 

'*Well,  well,  Miss  Main,"  said  he 
cheerfully,  "you  are  adventurous;  but 
you  have  courage.  And  so  you  have 
resolved  to  leave  us  ?  Well,  you  know 
you  must  come  down  and  bid  Mrs. 
Dowse  good-bye." 

This  worthy  person,  having  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  girl  was  committing  a 
mistake,  was  of  opinion  that  nobody 
could  talk  her  over  like  Mrs.  Dowse. 

"What  do  you  say  now?  Won't 
you  change  your  mind  about  Christ- 
mas?" 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  cannot  do  that. 
But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  down 
and  bid  Mrs.  Dowse  good-bye.  Would 
next  Saturday  be  convenient  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  Christmas  ? " 

"Yes." 


"Certainly  it  would.  You  wont 
mind  coming  down  to  Windsor  station 
by  yourself;  as  we  shall  all  be  down 
in  the  country  from  the  Friday  to  the 
Monday.  We  will  meet  you  at  the 
station — that  is,  if  we  are  not  drown- 
ed in  the  floods  before  then.  We  are 
living  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  at  pres- 
ent." 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  Violet 
should  go  down  on  the  Saturday  to 
bid  good-bye  to  her  friends  at  the 
Laurels.  In  the  mean  time  she  made 
all  her  preparations  for  her  departure. 
She  booked  her  place  on  board  one  of 
the  transatlantic  steamers,  and  got 
her  luggage  ready.  On  the  night  be- 
fore Christmas  day  she  went  to  Co- 
vent  Garden  and  bought  some  flow- 
ers— not  a  bouquet  of  wax-like  blooms, 
but  a  basket  of  primroses,  and  vio- 
lets, and  snowdrops;  a  vision  of 
springtime  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Then  she  went  home,  and  took  out  a 
rudely  written  piece  of  paper;  and 
there  were  tears  running  down  her 
face  like  rain  as  she-  read  the  words: 
"These  flowers  are  sent  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  from  one  who  received  great 
kindness  from  him." 


CHAPTER  XXXEL 

"soul  TO  SOUL  I" 

All  that  Christmas  day,  until  the 
afternoon,  she  spent  in  her  lodgings, 
sometimes  reading,  sometimes  adding 
a  bit  to  her  packing,  sometimes  star^ 
ing  out  of  window  into  the  misty 
street  where  the  shops  were  shut,  and 
the  people  who  passed  wore  their  Sun- 
day clothes.  She  thought  the  cold, 
dismal  day  would  never  end. 

Her  landlady,  pitying  her  foriom 
condition,  came  up  and  made  bold  to 
ask  her  whether  she  would  not  have 
something  extra  for  her  dinner  seeing 
it  was  Christmas  day.  Miss  Main  re- 
plied that  she  would  be  out  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  would  return  for  supper 
as  usual  in  the  evening.  Then  Mrs. 
Roberts  called  and  frankly  invited  the 
girl  to  go  over  and  have  dinner  with 
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herself  and  a  small  party  of  guests. 
Miss  Main  thanked  her  friend  warmly, 
but  said  she  had  an  engagement. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  it  was  drawing 
toward  dusk,  she  put  on  her  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and  a  thick  veil,  and  went 
out.  The  gas  lamps  were  being  light- 
ed in  the  misty  twilight.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rains  that  had  re- 
cently fallen,  the  atmosphere  was  cold 
and  raw;  occasionally  the  yellow  light 
from  the  lamps  sparkled  on  the  frosty 
pavements;  she  vaguely  knew  the 
roads  would  be  slippery  outside  the 
town,  whither  she  was  going. 

It  seemed  strange  to  her  to  look  at 
the  people  who  were  passing—silent, 
content,  occupied  only  in  thinking  of 
the  present  moment,  of  the  cold,  or 
the  hour,  or  the  condition  of  the  cross- 
ing. They  were  few  in  number;  the 
streets  were  more  deserted  than  on  a 
Sunday ;  over  the  closed  shops  she  saw 
the  windows  lit  up — there,  doubtless, 
were  pleasant  gatherings  of  friends, 
doubtless  having  a  chat  and  a  laugh 
together  before  the  festivities  of  the 
evening  began.  She  walked  on — 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  think  of  all 
the  world  around  her — until  she  got 
an  omnibus  bound  for  'Victoria  station ; 
and  that  she  entered,  finding  herself 
the  only  passenger. 

It  was  otherwise  at  the  station,  for 
here  there  were  a  good  many  people, 
mostly  young  men  in  evening  dress, 
who  were  obviously  going  out  to  par- 
ties in  the  suburbs.  They  were  in 
groups — laughing  and  jesting.  She 
sat  in  a  corner  of  the  dimly  lit  wait- 
ing-room until  it  was  time  for  the 
train  to  start. 

There  were  two  or  three  friends, 
bound  for  the  same  house,  in  the  car- 
riage  with  her.  They  were  joking 
merrily.  They  were  young  Germans, 
and  a  trifle  boisterous;  but  she  for- 
gave the  boys  their  high  spirits—was 
it  not  Christmas  time  ?  As  she  drew 
near  Denmark  hill  station,  her  heart 
began  to  beat  more  rapidly.  She  rec- 
ognized the  voice  of  the  porter  calling 
out  as  the  train  stopped;  she  hurried 
by    him — scarcely    looldng    at    the 


wreaths  of  eyergreens  hung  all  around 
— for  she  was  afraid  he  might  remem- 
ber her.  It  was  the  first  Christmas 
she  had  omitted  to  pay  a  half-crown 
toll  for  these  pleasant  decorations. 

Up  here  the  air  was  keener  and 
clearer;  a  star  or  two  were  faintly  vis- 
ible in  the  gray  overhead;  the  pave- 
ments sparkled  with  the  frost ;  a  great 
silence  lay  over  the  black  trees  in  the 
gardens.  And  through  these  trees 
and  bushes  she  caught  glimpses  of 
glowing  windows;  here  and  there  a 
blind  lifted  or  a  curtain  pushed  aside 
showed  her  brilliant  rooms,  and  green 
decorations,  and  figures-— doubtless 
those  of  children— dancing;  and  she 
heard  the  sound  of  merry  music  One 
large  gate  stood  open ;  she  went  in  a 
step  or  two,  and  stood  by  the  laurel 
bushes.  Was  not  this  *'  ^  Roger  de 
Coverley"?  There  were  screams  of 
laughter,  and  children's  voices ;  through 
the  white  curtains  she  could  see  that 
picture  of  joyousness  within.  When 
she  turned  away,  there  were  tears  run- 
ning down  her  face.  It  was  her  last 
look  at  an  English  Christmas. 

At  length  she  got  into  the  Grove ; 
and  it  was  with  slow  steps,  and  with 
a  great  fear  in  her  heart,  that  she  drew 
near  the  house  she  had  been  wont  to 
approach  with  gladness  and  confidence. 
She  looked  all  round;  there  was  not  a 
human  being  visible  in  the  thorough- 
fare. She  ventured  to  go  up  as  far  as  the 
house — on  the  other  side  of  the  road — 
and  stood  for  a  second  or  two  looking 
at  it.  What  she  saw  was  plain  enough 
— the  peaked  roofs,  the  diamond- 
paned  windows,  the  curious  little  ve- 
randa, and  the  lamp  swinging  over  the 
door,  under  the  porch;  what  she  ex- 
perienced then  of  the  wild  anguish  of 
farewell,  no  human  being  will  ever 
know. 

She  pictured  to  herself  the  group 
within,  in  the  small  dining-room — ^the 
sick  man  lying  on  his  couch,  pretend- 
ing to  be  brave  and  strong  so  as  to 
help  along  the  simple  festivities,  per- 
haps raising  a  glass  into  his  lean  hand 
and  calling  on  them  to  drink  a  glass 
to  their  absent  friends,  i^he  would 
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not  be  indaded  eTen  in  that.  But 
sorely  they  would  think  of  her  on  this 
night  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  and 
they  would  think  not  unkindly  of  her 
for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

She  could  not  bear  this  desperate 
sobbing;  it  was  like  to  break  her 
heart.  And  yet  it  was  hard  to  tear 
herself  away.  There  was  but  a  short 
distance  now  between  her  and  all  that 
she  loTcd  upon  earth ;  soon  the  great 
Atlantic  would  be  between  them. 

**  Good-bye — good-bye  I  "  her  heart 
said  to  them,  in  its  yearning  love  and 
agony.  '^  If  you  knew  I  was  so  near, 
you  would  come  to  me— you  would  ask 
me  to  go  in— I  should  not  be  a  stran- 
ger. .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  an  an- 
gel watching  over  that  house,  to  bring 
peace  to  it,  and  gladness.  He  knows 
why  I  go  away.  O  my  dearest  friends, 
good-bye— good-bye  for  the  last  time  I " 

She  walked  away,  her  head  bent 
down,  her  breast  heaving  with  sobs. 
She  went  by  those  brilliantly  lit  win- 
dows, whence  the  sound  of  music  is- 
sued, like  some  mute  ghost  of  misery. 

She  did  not  walk  far,  however;  for 
she  had  not  accompUshed  the  chief 
part  of  her  mission.  After  a  time, 
when  she  had  quieted  herself  some- 
what, she  began  to  look  around  for 
some  one  who  would  become  her  mes- 
senger; but  it  was  some  time  before 
she  saw  a  single  human  being,  the 
thoroughfares  were  so  deserted.  At 
last,  however,  she  heard  a  small  boy 
approach  whistling.  She  asked  him 
if  he  would  take  the  basket  she  held 
in  her  hand,  with  a  note,  and  leave 
them  at  a  certain  door.  He  looked 
curiously  at  her.  She  said  she  would 
give  him  a  shilling,  and  he  at  once 
consented.  So  she  walked  back  with 
him  to  the  Grove,  intrusted  him  with 
the  flowers  and  the  folded  piece  of  pa- 
per, and  then  hurried  away  in  the 
gloom. 

James  Drummond  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  propped  up 
by  the  cushion,  and  Amy  was  at  the 
piano,  playing  to  him.  His  sister  en- 
tered the  room,  carrying  something, 
and  said: 


''What  a  strange  thing!    Here  is  a 
basket  of  flowers  for  you,  James — and 


this  bit  of  paper,  which  was  handed 
in  with  them." 

Her  face  was  quite  bright  She 
thought  it  was  a  kindly  action.  She 
handed  him  the  note,  which  he  open- 
ed. 

The  next  moment  she  was  startled 
by  a  quick  cry.  She  turned  at  once, 
and  to  her  horror  saw  her  brother  ap- 
parently making  a  fierce  attempt  to 
rise  from  the  couch,  while  his  face  was 
wild  and  white. 

*'  What  is  it,  James  f  " 

''Sarah,  Sarah  t"  he  cried,  holding 
out  the  paper  with  a  shaking  hand, 
"  she  is  alive  !  I  teU  you  that  Violet 
is  alive  1  I  know— I  know— only  her- 
self would  think  of  this — it  is  a  mes- 
sage from  soul  to  soul  I— Violet " 

He  sank  back,  speechless  and  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Tes,  James,"  said  his  sister  sooth- 
ingly. She  was  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
this  wild  scene,  and  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  lapsed 
again  into  delirium.  "Perhaps  they 
are  from  Violet — ^you  must  be  still 
now " 

"  Woman,  woman  1"  he  cried,  with 
still  another  frantic  effort  to  rise, 
"  don^t  stand  there  I  Send  after  her  I 
Send  after  the  messenger  t  Who 
brought  them  t " 

"A  boy,"  replied  Mrs.  Warrener, 
thoroughly  bewildered,  for  her  brother 
did  not  appear  to  be  delirious,  though 
he  spoke  these  incoherent  words: 

"  Send  after  him— quick — quick  I 
Ask  him  where  he  got  the  flowers — 
and  the  message." 

She  ran  at  once,  out  into  the  night 
If  this  were  madness,  it  would  soothe 
him  to  know  she  had  obeyed  him.  Or 
was  there  some  wild  possibility— some 
subtle  sense  in  his  over-ezdted  brain  t 

Well,  she  had  not  far  to  go;  for 
there  was  the  boy,  under  the  gas 
lamp,  examining  the  shilling,  and 
biting  it  with  his  teeth,  to  prove  that 
his  good  luck  was  not  a  delusion. 

"Boy,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "you 
brought  the  flowers  to  our  door  ?  " 
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^^Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  saddenly 
plunging  the  shilling  into  his  pocket. 

**  Who  gave  you  them  ?  Where  did 
you  get  them  ? " 

"The  lady  gave  me  them— I  met 
her  round  the  comer." 

'  *  What  was  she  like?  A  young  lady  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  tall?" 

"Yes,  and  she  wore  a  thick  veil; 
and  I  think  she  was  crying." 

Mrs.  Warrener  began  to  tremble  in 
every  limb. 

"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  " 

"That  way." 

He  pointed  away  down  the  dusky 
thoroughfare,  which  was  now  silent 
and  empty.  Mrs.  Warrener  went  back 
to  the  house.    Her  steps  were  not  very 


firm;  and  her  face,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  was  as  white  as  that  of  her 
brother,  who  stared  at  her  with  eager, 
excited  eyes. 

"Oh,  James — is  it  possible?  The 
boy— the  boy  Bays  it  was  a  young  lady 
who  gave  him  the  flowers — a  tall 
young  lady — she  was  veiled — ^and  he 
thought  she  was  crying." 

The  sick  man  sank  back  on  the 
cushion. 

"  Violet  is  alive  and  in  London,  Sa- 
rah, "  he  said  faintly.  *  *  You  must  find 
her.  .  .  .  Alive.  •  •  .  Our 
Violet  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  ..." 
And  then  he  murmured  to  himself,  as 
he  turned  his  head  away  from  the  glare 
of  the  light,  "Oh,  Madcap,  Madcap, 
what  have  you  done  I " 


PATER  DIMITTE  ILLIS. 

TBOH    THB    SPANISH    OF    BONALDB. 


BEHOLD  Him  on  the  Cross.    A  light  divine 
Bums  on  His  brow.    Li  His  uplifted  gaze 
Is  a  grand  silent  poem  of  tears  and  praise — 
A  sacred  anguish  that  doth  not  repine: 
Behold  Him  on  the  Cross  1    Oh,  human  brain, 
Thou  canst  not  fathom  this  Soul's  bitterness  I 
Hush  !    Listen  breathless.     The  pale  lips  tmclose: 
What  is  the  fatal  sentence  of  His  foes? 
Kay,  even  His  dying  accents  can  but  bless: 
"Father— forgive  them."    Oh,  sublimest  pain  I 
Oh,  boundless  love  !    The  angry  spears  are  hurled: 
His  head  bows  down,  like  to  some  tender  shoot 
That  the  storm  beats.    His  patient  lips  are  mute. 
So  dies  Christ  Jesus  to  redeem  the  world  ! 

Mabt  Adtgb  Db  Ybbb. 
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THIS  centennial  year  seems  to  have 
unearthed  in  Europe  as  well  as 
here  many  events  and  documents 
connected  with  our  Revolution  never 
before  generally  known,  or  wholly  for- 
gotten. Macmillan  has  brought  out 
an  illustrated  work  containing  'Apo- 
litical and  military  episodes  derived 
from  the  life  and  correspondence  of 
the  Right  Honorable  John  Burgoyne, 
general,  statesman,  and  dramatist.*' 
The  writer  goes  very  minutely  into 
the  events  which  preceded  the  famous 
expedition  from  Canada  to  Saratoga, 
gives  large  space  to  correspondence 
connected  with  it,  describes  the  cam- 
paign itself,  and  evidently  compre- 
hends fully  how  decisive  and  fatal  to 
our  cause  its  successful  issue  would 
have  been.  Still  he  is  wrong  in  some 
of  his  figures.  The  work  has  brought 
to  mind  the  original  order  book  of 
this  general,  directing  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  splendid  army — ^from  the 
bright  promising  commencement  of 
the  march  to  its  sad  ending  at 
Saratoga — ^which  many  years  ago  was 
sent  me  by  a  descendant  of  General 
George  Clinton.  It  was  obtained  at 
Saratoga  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
but  in  what  way  I  have  forgotten,  if  I 
ever  knew.*  This  order  book,  written 
up  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  contain- 
ing the  orders  that  for  three  months 
from  day  to  day  directed  all  the  move- 
ments of  that  army,  on  which  two  con- 
tinents looked  with  such  intense  re- 
gard and  expectation,  possesses  more 
than  common  interest.  The  book  em- 
braces about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pages,  is  a  small  quarto  bound  in 
brown  paper  board,  fastened  together 
at  the  back  with  short  leather  straps 
pasted  in  for  hinges.  The  writing  par 
per  is  brown  and  coarse,  of  the  old 
style,  with  rough-cut  edges.  Although 
in  some  portions  the  ink  is  very  much 

*  It  is  nowkept  in  ft  gUuM  case  at  WMhington^B 
beadqnarten,  Newbur^ 


faded,  yet  the  whole  is  perfectly  legi- 
ble. The  first  two  leaves  and  some 
half  a  dozen  in  the  middle  have  been 
torn  out.  In  the  latter  part  is  given 
in  parallel  columns  all  the  correspon- 
dence between  Burgoyne  and  Gates 
relative  to  the  surrender,  together 
with  the  proposed,  rejected,  and  ac- 
cepted articles  of  the  convention  on 
which  the  army  capitulated.  The  two 
missing  leaves  at  the  commencement 
evidently  contained  the  order  arrang- 
ing the  movement  of  the  boats,  because 
the  first  line  on  the  fourth  page  is  a 
continuation  of  what  followed  before, 
and  ends  thus,  '*  following  disposition, 
and  then  lie  upon  their  oars.*'  The 
following  order  gives  us  some  insight 
into  the  feelings  of  the  British  com- 
mander as  he  starts  on  a  campaign 
which  he  believes  is  to  insure  his  re- 
nown and  cause  him  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honors  by  his  king: 

Sandt  Blutf,  Jane  SOUi,  1777. 

Parole,  St  Peters ;  C.  S  ,  Florence. 

Lieat.-General  Borgojne  takes  the  occasion 
of  the  army  assembling  to  express  pnblScljr  the 
hijih  opinion  he  entertains  oi  the  troops  which 
his  Majesty  has  been  gradoosly  pleased  to  entrust 
to  his  eommand ;  they  coold  not  hare  been  se- 
lected more  to  his  satisfaction.  And  the  lieat- 
General  trusts  it  will  be  receired  as  one  mark 
of  his  attention  to  their  Glory  and  Wdfare, 
that  with  the  promise  of  every  encouragement  the 
serrloe  will  aUow,  he  declares  a  determinatton 
and  he  calls  upon  every  oflioer  to  assist  him  to 
maintain  a  sieady  uniform  system  of  subordinft* 
tion  and  obedience. 

The  following  regulations  are  laid  down  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  lengthening  the  daily  orders, 
and  are  to  be  invariably  observed : 

OflScers  of  aU  Ranks  Commanding  outposts  and 
Detachments  are  constantly  to  Fortify  in  the  best 
manner  the  circumstances  of  the  plsce  and  the 
implements  at  hand  will  permit.  Felling  trees 
with  their  Points  outward,  barricading  churches 
and  Houses,  Breastworks  of  earth  and  timber,  are 
generally  to  be  eflteted  in  a  sliort  time,  and  the 
science  of  engineering  is  not  necessary  to  find  and 
apply  such  resources.  Tlie  practice  of  Fortifying, 
which  is  useful  in  aU  services,  is  particularly  so  la 
this,  where  the  Bnemy,  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
King's  troops  in  open  space  and  hardy  combat,  is 
well  fitted  by  disposition  and  practice  for  the 
Stratagems  and  piiMstise  of  Uttle  War.  And  nd-  t 
ther  the  distance  of  Camps  nor  the  Interf  erenoe 
of  ForestsandBiversare  to  be  looked  upon  as  ■•- 
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ciixltjagaiDft  his  attempts.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  most  be  a  constant  rale  in  or  near  woods 
to  place  adranced  Gentries  when  they  have  a  Tree 
Of  some  other  defence  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
off  by  single  marksmen.  Together  with  these 
precautions.  Officers  will  ever  bear  in  mind  how 
mnoh  the  pablick  honor  and  their  own  is  concerned 
tn  maintaining  a  Post,  and  that  to  Jostlfy  a  retreat 
in  the  present  War,  the  nomber  of  the  enemy  mnst 
be  much  superior  to  that  which  would  make  their 
Justiflcation  when  acting  against  brave  and  disci- 
plined forces.  The  officers  will  take  all  proper 
opportunities,  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  to  inculcate  in  the  men^s  minds  % 
Beliance  npon  the  Bayonet.  Men  of  half  their 
bodily  strength,  and  even  Cowards,  may  be  their 
match  in  firing,  but  the  onset  of  the  Bayonet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Valiant  is  irresistible.  The  ene- 
my, convinced  of  this  trath,  place  their  whole  de- 
peiMlenoe  in  intnmchments  and  rifle  pieces.  It 
will  be  our  glory  and  pnMenratioo  to  stocm  when 
possible. 

Then  follow  particalar  directions 
respecting  the  formation  of  camps  on 
the  route,  etc.  Among  other  things^ 
he  says,  "When  the  Lieut.-General 
visits  an  Out  Post,  the  men  are  not  to 
stand  to  their  arms  or  pay  him  any 
compliment. "  There  is  to  be  no  useless 
form  or  ceremony — nothing  of  the 
martinet  on  this  expedition,  on  which 
such  momentous  issues  hang.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  standing  order  that 
Burgoyne  had  studied  the  possibilities 
of  this  campaign  with  great  care.  If 
Grant  had  given  the  order  to  the  com* 
manding  officers  three  miles  out  from 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  that  Burgoyne 
gave  one  hundred  years  ago,  "  OfUcers 
of  all  ranks  commanding  outposts  and 
detachments,  are  constantly  to  fortify 
in  the  best  manner  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  and  the  implements  at 
hand  will  permit,  ^'  the  disasters  of  that 
bloody  day  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. It  was  also  a  wise  order  to  in- 
sist on  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  not 
depend  on  firing  in  attacking  militia. 
But,  like  all  commanders  who  rely 
justly  on  discipline  and  steady  de- 
termined bearing,  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  enthusiasm  will  make  the  onset  of 
untrained  men  more  resistless  than  any 
amount  of  drill.  The  old  Puritans 
proved  this;  so  did  the  Yendeans,  and 
so  did  the  farmers  of  New  England 
and  New  York  at  Saratoga. 

Burgoyne  shows  by  these  daily  or- 


ders, never  intermitted  till  the  fore 
part  of  October,  nearly  three  months, 
that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
decisive  bearing  which  the  success- 
ful issue  of  this  bold  movement  of 
his  would  have  on  the  war.  He 
had  a  picked  army  to  begin  with — 
7,000  regular  troops,  nearly  2,000 
Oanadians,  besides  a  cloud  of  Indian 
warriors  to  reconnoitre  in  front  and 
hang  on  his  wings — and  took  every 
precaution  and  watched  all  the  details 
of  the  movement  with,  sleepless  vigi- 
lance. He  knew  if  he  reached  Albany, 
and  the  British  force  in  New  York 
could  break  through  the  barriers  of 
the  Highlands  and  join  him  there,  a 
cordon  of  posts  would  be  established 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York, 
dividing  the  eastern  from  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies;  and  then  the 
struggle  would  be  virtually  ended. 
He  had  served  here  in  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  and  had  returned 
home  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  carried  on.  He 
saw  that  while  the  two  extremities 
were  united,  and  men  and  material 
could  be  transported  from  one  to  the 
other  without  obstruction,  the  English 
government  would  break  down  finan- 
cially before  we  were  half  ready  to  give 
up  the  struggle. 

The  first  three  orders  are  dated  '*  Riv- 
er Bouquet,^  but  on  the  26th  of  June 
Burgoyne  set  sail  for  Crown  Point,  and 
never  did  Lake  Champlain  witness 
such  an  imposing  pageant.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  requisite  to  carry  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  men,  besides 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  provisions,  and 
cannon,  and  munitions  of  war,  cov- 
ered the  water  almost  from  shore  to 
shore.  Led  by  vessels  of  war  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  camp  followers, 
men  and  women,  the  thousands  of 
oars  flashing  together  in  the  sunlight, 
he  swept  on  under  the  summer  sky, 
with  banners  streaming,  and  amid 
peals  of  triumphant  music.  From  the 
scattered  clearings  that  peeped  out 
from  the  forest-clad  shores,  the  farm- 
ers watdied  his  progress  with  sinking 
hearts,  ^ctory  appearedtp  perch  upon 
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his  banners,  and  nothing  seemed  able 
to  arrest  his  progress.  Reaching  Crown 
Point,  the  army  disembarked,  and  Bur- 
goyne  began  to  establish  a  post  and 
depot  of  supplies.  For  five  consecu- 
tiye  days  the  orders  are  dated  *'  Grown 
Point,"  and  consist  entirely  of  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  preparations  for  the 
next  movement,  which  is  to  bring  him 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  Ticon- 
deroga,  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned with  8,000  men  under  General 
Bt.  Clair,  was  now  only  one  day's  sail 
distant,  and  there  Washington  expected 
the  haughty  expedition  to  be  detained 
indefinitely,  if  not  driven  back.  Bur- 
goyne  shows  in  the  last  order  dated 
here  that  he  had  reached  a  critical 
point  in  his  great  movement.  This 
fortress  captured  without  severe  loss 
or  long  detention,  his  greatest  anxiety 
would  be  dispelled. 

Obowh  Podct,  June  80Ch,  1777. 

Pirolo,  St  DcTid ;  0.  S.,  Wtter. 

firigadlen  and  brigade  m^or  as  yesterday. 
Field  officer  for  Piquet  British,  Lt.-€ol.  Sather- 
land.  Field  officer  for  Piqaet  German,  Major 
lloiKan. 

The  army  embarks  to-morrow  to  approach  the 
enemy.  We  are  to  contend  for  the  King  and 
Oonstitntion  of  Great  Britain,  to  vindicate  law 
and  to  reUeve  the  oppressed— «  canse  in  which 
hii  Majesty's  Troops,  and  those  of  the  Princes 
His  allies,  will  feel  eqnal  excitement 

The  serrlces  required  of  this  particular  expedi- 
tion are  Critical  and  Conspicnons.  Daring  oar 
progress  occasions  may  occur  in  which  nor  diffi- 
cnlty  nor  labor  nor  life  are  to  be  regarded. 

Thii  arm^  must  not  retreat.  The  general  to 
beat  at  dawn  of  day  instead  of  the  reveille— the 
assembly  an  hour  afterwards. 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  direc- 
tions respecting  the  order  of  move- 
ment, and  the  predse  duties  of  differ- 
ent regiments  and  detachments. 

Ticonderoga  had  been  strengthened 
in  every  possible  way,  and  was  defend- 
ed by  three  thousand  men  and  more 
than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Washington  had  no  doubt  it  could  be 
held  against  any  force  Burgoyne  could 
bring  against  it,  at  least  long  enough 
to  allow  a  formidable  army  to  be 
collected  in  his  front  and  threaten  his 
rear  so  seriously  that,  crippled  as  he 
would  be  by  losses  and  burdened  with 
the  wounded,  he  would  not  dare  to  cut 
himself  off  from  water  communication 


and  venture  into  the  interior.  But  St. 
Clair,  terrified  at  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  this  mighty  armament,  had  no 
idea  of  making  any  resistance.  The 
soldiers  were  burning  for  the  fight, 
and  as  the  enemy  swarmed  around  the 
fort,  Mr.  Allen,  a  young  patriot 
clergyman,  mounted  the  platform  of  a 
gun  and  harangued  the  garrison,  clos- 
ing his  thrilling  appeal  with,  ^'  God's 
grace  assisting  me^  I  am  determined  to 
fight  and  die  by  your  side  rather  than 
flee  before  our  enemies;  rather  than 
quit  thii  ground  unth  infamy  and  ditgrace^ 
1 9ih4)yld  prrfer  leacing  this  body  of  mine 
a  eorpae  <m  the  ground.^  Noble  words 
from  the  noble  young  chaplain,  and 
which,  if  they  had  been  uttered  and 
acted  upon  by  Bt.  Clair,  would  have 
piled  that  old  fortress  with  the  dead 
before  it  was  yielded  to  the  enemy. 
But  even  then  the  order  to  evacuate  it 
had  been  issued,  and  five  hours  after- 
ward the  entire  garrison,  leaving  all 
their  stores,  baggage,  and  artillery  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  streamed 
southward.  The  news  fell  like  a  thun- 
der clap  on  the  country,  and  constei^ 
nation  spread  far  and  wide.  Forts 
Anne  and  Edward  soon  followed,  and 
nothing  but  a  strip  of  forest  separated 
Burgoyne  from  the  open  country  and 
unfortified  highway  leading  to  Albany. 
Washington  was  astounded,  and  wrote 
to  Schuyler,  "The  evacuation  of  Ti- 
conderoga and  Mount  Independence  is 
an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise,  not 
apprehended,  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning."  No,  nor,  at  least  in 
the  manner  and  time  of  it,  within  the 
scope  of  any  man's  reasoning,  except 
that  of  an  imbecile  martinet.  St. 
Clair,  although  he  thought  that  a 
strong  fortress,  garrisoned  by  three 
thousand  men,  and  defended  by  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery,  could  not  be 
held  a  single  day,  fondly  believed  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  could  be  stopped 
by  obstructions  and  a  boom  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  Wood's  Creek ;  but  they 
were  not  even  detained,  and  St.  Clair 
continued  his  flight  south,  while  Bur- 
goyne concentrated  his  army  at  Skeens- 
borough,  now  Whitehall,    and   pre- 
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pared  for  the  long  march,  which  he 
now  believed  would  not  stop  till  he 
reached  Albany.  His  astonishing  suc- 
cess had  upset  his  calculations,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  halt  at  Skeens- 
borough  over  a  fortnight,  in  order  to 
bring  up  his  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  get  his  army  well  in  hand 
for  the  long  march  before  it.  For  the 
first  two  days  his  orders  refer  solely  to 
these  matters,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
speak  of  his  victory;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  issued  the  following  order,  which 
reveals  his  great  exultation  and  confi- 
dence: 


Obds 


Oinp  AT  SsmnBOBonaH  Houbb,  i 
10  July,  1777.     f 


Parole,  8t  Enstooe ;  0.  S.,  Falmouth. 

On  the  Sth  of  July  the  enemy  were  dislodged 
fh»n  Tloonderaga  by  the  mere  coontenanoe  and 
activity  of  the  army,  and  driven  on  the  same  day 
beyond  Skeensbotough  on  the  right,  and  to  Hn- 
berton  on  the  left,  with  the  loes  of  all  their  artO- 
lery.  Five  of  their  anned  veesels  taken  and 
blown  np  by  the  epirited  conduct  of  Capt  Carter 
of  the  artiUery,  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  of  gun- 
boats, a  very  great  quantity  of  ammonition,  pro- 
visions, and  stores  of  all  sorts,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  baggage  captored. 

On  the  7th,  Brigadier  General  Fraaer,  at  the 
head  of  a  little  more  than  half  the  advanced  corps, 
and  without  artillery,  which  with  the  atmost  en- 
deavor it  was  impossible  to  get  up,  came  np  with 
near  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted, 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  oo  the 
enemy's  part  of  many  of  their  principal  officers, 
two  hundred  men  killed  oo  the  spot,  a  much 
larger  number  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred 
made  prisoners. 

Major  General  Bledesd,  with  his  advaneed 
guard,  consisting  of  the  Chasseur  company  and 
grenadiers  and  Light  infantry,  arrived  In  time  to 
sustain  General  Fraser,  and  by  his  judicious  or- 
ders and  asplendid  execution  of  them  obtained  a 
share  for  himself  and  his  troops  In  the  ^oiy  of 
the  action. 

On  the  8th,  lient-Ool.  mil,  at  the  head  of  the 
9tii  regiment,  was  attacked  near  Fort  Anne  by 
more  than  six  times  his  number,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  great  losa,  after  a  continued  lire  of 
three  hours.  In  consequence  of  this  action.  Fort 
Anne  was  burnt  and  abandoned,  and  a  party  of 
this  army  is  in  poosesoion  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side. 

These  rapid  successes,  after  exciting  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  entitle  the  troops  in 
general  to  the  warmest  praise  ;  and  in  particular 
distinction  Is  due  to  Brigadier  General  Fraser,who, 
by  his  condoct  and  bravery,  supported  by  the  same 
qualities  in  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his 
command,  effected  an  exploit  of  material  service 
to  the  King,  and  signal  honor  to  the  profession  of 
aims.  Tliis  Corps  have  the  ftfther  honor  of  hav- 
ing supported  fatigue  and  bad  weather,  without 
bread  and  without  murmur. 

Divine  servloe  wfflbeperfoniiad  Sunday  morn- 


ing next,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  Corps,  and  at  sunset  the  same  day 
a  f eu  de  joye  will  be  iired  with  cannon  and  small 
arms,  at  Tloottderoga,  Crown  Point,  the  camp  at 
Skeenaborou^  and  the  camp  at  Castleton,  and 
the  Post  of  Breeman^B  corps,  etc 

The  retreat  of  Schuyler,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  opposed  to  Bur- 
goyne,  and  the  triumphant  advance 
of  the  latter,  emboldened  the  disaf- 
fected and  the  tones  as  much  as  they 
terrified  and  disheartened  the  pa- 
triots, and  the  British  army  be- 
gan immediately  to  receive  large  ac- 
cessions of  strength.  Not  to  discoui^ 
age  or  impede  this  movement,  Bur- 
goyne  issued  an  order  on  the  7th  of 
July,  in  which  he  says: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  King*s  af- 
fiiirs  to  molest  or  terrify  persons  coming  In  to 
surrender.  Tlie  attempt  to  take  anything  from 
such  people,  as  well  as  every  other  Und  of  plun- 
der, will  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severity. 

This  order  book  shows  that  he  de- 
layed at  Skeensborough  a  fortnight, 
and  that  he  was  hard  at  work  to  move 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  the  ef- 
fect of  his  sudden  victory  could  be 
dissipated.  But  he  was  forced  to  take 
to  the  woods  now,  and  his  army  had 
to  be  stripped  of  all  encumbrance. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  back 
to  Ticonderoga,  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions hurried  up  from  the  same 
point,  the  bateaux  got  over  the  car- 
rying places,  and  the  roads,  which 
Schuyler  had  obstructed  by  felling 
trees  and  every  other  means  in  his 
power,  cleared  up  so  that  his  army 
could  march.  This  occupied  the  fort- 
night. He  tells  the  officers,  in  an  or- 
der issued  July  12,  that  they  have  got 
too  much  baggage,  and  all  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  must  be  sent  back 
by  those  bateaux  that  ^^will  soon  re- 
turn to  Ticonderoga,"  and  winds  up 
with  this  rather  strong  hint:  '^Such 
gentlemen  as  served  in  America  the 
last  War  may  remember  that  the  ch- 
eers took  up  with  soldiers'  tents,  and 
often  confined  their  baggage  to  a  knap- 
sack for  months  together. "  At  length, 
on  the  21st,  he  issued  a  long  order,  in 
which  he  says:  ''The  general  to  beat 
to-morrow  moming  instead  of  the  re- 
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veille,  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning 
— ^tbe  assembly  an  hour  after,  and  the 
troops  to  march."  We  have  seen  that 
Fort  Anne  had  been  abandoned  and 
burned.  It  would  seem  from  this  or- 
der book  that  it  took  him  four  days  to 
get  his  army  together  at  this  point, 
where  he  remained  three,  and  then 
started  for  Fort  Edward,  which  Schuy- 
ler had  abandoned,  leaving  artillery 
and  baggage  behind  him.  Burgoyne*s 
march  to  Albany  threatened  to  be,  like 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  a  mere 
military  promenade.  He  now  was 
tempted  to  throw  off  that  caution 
which  he  had  hitherto  exhibited. 
Forts  Ticonderoga,  Anne,  and  Edward 
were  the  only  works  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter on  his  route  to  Albany.  Hereafter 
it  must  be  open  field  fighting,  and  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  would  be  with  his  veteran 
troops  and  splendid  artillery  against 
farmers  and  mechanics  poorly  armed 
and  scarcely  drilled  at  all. 

While  encamped  at  Fort  Edward 
Burgoyne  took  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  desertion,  which  was  now  be- 
coming frequent.  In  an  order  dated 
here  August  6,  after  directing  a  por- 
tion of  the  ^*  piquet  line  "  to  go  on  the 
road  to  Fort  George,  where  they  are 
to  work  on  the  road  laid  out  by  the 
engineer,  he  added  the  following  sig^ 
nificant  paragraph :  ''There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  deserters  from  the 
Fifty-third  regiment  have  been  scalp- 
ed." To  give  greater  effect  to  this  in- 
formation, he  adds :  ' '  The  general  and 
faithful  attachment  of  the  soldiers  of 
this  army  to  the  cause  of  the  King 
gives  no  apprehension  of  the  crime  of 
desertion  spreading;  nevertheless,  to 
prevent  the  straggling  from  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  marauding  and  drunk- 
enness, or  other  disorders  leading  to 
desertion,  it  is  positively  ordered  that 
a  report  of  absent  men  be  sent  to  head- 
quarters within  (me  hour  after  each  roll 
calling,  in  order  that  parties  of  sav- 
ages may  be  immediately  sent  in  pur- 
suit, who  have  orders  to  scalp  all  de- 
serters." A  few  days  later  he  issued 
a  similar  order,  adding  a  reward  for 


scalps.  He  says:  "In  regard  to  de- 
serters themselves,  all  outposts  and 
scouts,  and  marching  parties  of  pro- 
vincials and  Indians,  are  promised  a 
reward  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  de- 
serter they  bring  in,  and  in  case  any 
deserters  should  be  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, their  scalps  are  to  be  brought  off." 
Such  terrific  measures  show  that  the 
compliment  he  pays  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  troops  was  not  sincere. 

It  is  stated  generally  by  our  histori- 
ans that  it  was  while  at  Fort  Edward 
Burgoyne  sent  off  the  detachment  to 
Bennington,  but  this  order  book  shows 
this  to  be  erroneous.  In  an  order 
dated  "Fort  Edward,  August  13th," 
he  says: 

l%e  army  msrches  to-morrow  morning.  The 
general  wUl  beat  at  dajbreal:,  the  assembly  an 
hoar  afttt,  and  the  troope  to  march  immediately, 
after  leaving  a  proper  nmnber  of  men  to  load  and 
work  ^e  bateaux  and  rafts. 

The  next  order  is  dated  "Camp 
Duer's  house,  August  14th,  1777," 
showing  that  he  had  made  a  day's 
march.  At  the  latter  place  he  de- 
signed to  remain  but  a  short  time,  for 
on  the  very  day  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton was  fought  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Cajip  at  DnEB*B  HoTTss,  Angost  16th,  1777. 

The  anny  will  march  to-mociow  from  their 
light,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  their  but  march. 

The  last  regiment  that  passes  the  bridge  on' the 
march  to-morrow  will  leave  an  officer's  party  to 
prevent  the  horses  and  carts  which  follow  the  line 
of  march  Arom  pressing  in  such  nombers  at  a 
time  as  may  endanger  the  bridge.  .  .  .  Tlie 
general  will  beat  at  daybreak,  and  the  quarter 
master  and  camp  color  men  to  march  ac  the  same 
hour.  The  assembly  to  beat  an  hoar  after.  The 
line  to  be  alert,  and  to  march  immedicUdi/. 

Having  found  the  regularly  organiz- 
ed army,  under  St.  Clair  and  Schuyler, 
ready  to  run  without  fighting,  he 
had  no  fears  that  the  hastily  gathered 
farmers  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
could  make  any  stand  at  Bennington 
against  Baum  and  his  veterans.  But 
alas,  this  order  was  not  carried  out, 
for  before  daybreak  a  courier  dashed 
into  camp  with  the  astounding  tidings 
that  Baum  was  dead,  and  nearly  an 
eighth  of  his  entire  army  had  disap- 
peared with  him;  and  so  instead  was 
issued  the  following  order: 
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CiJCP  AT  Dttkb^b  Hottsx,  Aogaet  17th,  1777. 
It  was  endeayored  among  other  objects  by  the 
expedition  which  marched  to  the  left,  to  provide 
such  a  supply  of  cattle  as  might  have  enabled  the 
army  to  proceed  without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  magazines.  That  attempt  having  failed  of  sac- 
cess  thro'  the  chances  of  war,  the  troops  most 
necessarily  halt  for  some  dftys  for  bringing  for> 
ward  the  transports,  and  the  several  corps  will 
employ  that  time  to  oollect  their  sick  and  conva- 
lescent, and  each  other  scattered  parties  as  are 
merely  on  regimental  doty. 

Yes,  it  did  halt  for  several  days,  and 
he  continues  to  date  his  orders  from 
Doer's  house  till  September  10,  three 
weeks.  *  *  Collect  scattered  parties  " — 
he  will  need  to  husband  every  resource, 
for  the  victory  will  rouse  New  Eng- 
land like  a  bugle  call,  and  do  what  all 
the  proclamations  of  Schuyler  failed  to 
effect — ^bring  in  the  volunteers  by 
thousands.  Here  three  leaves  of  the 
book  have  been  torn  out,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  what  was  the 
character  of  the  orders  they  contained. 
They  must  have  been  important,  or  at 
least  very  interesting  to  the  one  who 
committed  the  depredation,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  done.  They  were  long, 
for  the  two  covered  six  pages. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Burgoyne 
learned  the  lesson  that  was  repeated 
at  Saratoga — that  the  farmers  and  un- 
trained colonists  were  very  different 
soldiers  under  a  daring  leader  than 
when  under  a  martinet.  As  the  mot- 
ley crowd,  with  their  old  flint-locks, 
and  with  only  here  and  there  a  bayo- 
net, gathered  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 16  around  Stark,  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  enemy  in  full  view,  ^^Hen, 
there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night 
they  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  is  a  wid* 
ow."  They  answered  with  a  loud 
cheer,  and  without  artillery  to  sup- 
port their  assault,  they  charged  up 
to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  and 
over  them,  and  over  the  breastworks. 
The  clergyman  that  was  so  disgusted 
with  St.  Clair  at  Ticonderoga  that  he 
left  his  army  and  wanted  him  shot 
was  one  of  the  first  over  the  ramparts, 
his  clerical  gown  streaming  behind 
him.  This,  the  first  blow  that  Bur- 
goyne had  received,  was  a  staggering 
one,  and  from  which  he  never  fully 


rallied.  In  the  first  place,  it  weaken- 
ed him  terribly ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
strengthened  his  enemy  by  awakening 
enthusiasm  and  confidence,  and  send- 
ing in  recruits  from  every  section. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  order  above 
quoted,  that  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  only  in  part  to  obtain  cattle, 
that  he  might  not  be  delayed  in  his 
march.  Our  historians  in  general  ac- 
cept it  as  the  chief  motive,  while  Ban- 
croft gives  us  another— that  he  wished 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  St. 
Leger.  How  a  movement  east  could 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  St.  Leger 
around  Fort  Schuyler,  two  hundred 
miles  west,  where  Rome  now  stands, 
will  puzzle  a  military  man  to  discover. 
Provisions,  of  course,  were  very  neces- 
sary, but  the  real  object  was  to  strike 
a  blow  that  would  paralyze  New  Eng- 
land, leave  her  whole  western  border 
open  to  the  enemy,  and  keep  back 
recruits  from  the  American  army. 
Baum's  objective  point  was  Albany, 
where  Burgoyne  proposed  to  meet  him. 
Had  Baum  succeeded,  Gates,  who 
about  this  time  superseded  Schuyler  in 
command,  would  never  have  advanced 
to  Saratoga,  but  fallen  back  on  Alba- 
ny, and  probably  not  offered  battle  at 
all.  In  such  an  event  Burgoyne  would 
not  have  needed  the  provisions,  for,  as 
it  is  seen,  he  had  already  given  the  or- 
der to  march  without  waiting  for  them 
to  come  up.  After  this  terrible  blow 
he  was  compelled  to  halt,  and  then  of 
course  the  bringing  up  of  more  provis- 
ions became  necessary.  Burgoyne's 
best  generals  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  enterprise;  but  if  suc- 
cessful, it  promised  such  glorious  re- 
sults that  he  determined  to  risk  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  Baum,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  was  killed, 
and  Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  to 
his  relief  at  the  request  of  the  former, 
arrived  too  late  to  render  the  required 
assistance.  After  a  delay  of  ten  days 
we  find  Burgoyne  issuing  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Camp  at  Dubb^s  Houbb,  August  96th,  1777. 
The  Lieatenant  General  havinfftibie  report  from 
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Saintwlch  MIIIb,  and  al«o  haTliig  obtained  ereiy 
oollataral  information  poMiUe,  thinks  it  Jottloe 
to  dedaie  pablidy  that  he  has  no  xeasoo  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  tlie  personal  spirit  of  the  offi- 
cers or  troops  in  the  action ;  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  officers  who  commanded  tlie  dilEerent 
corps  acted  with  Intrepidity.  The  failoie  of  the 
enterprise  seems  in  the  first  place  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  credulity  of  those  who  managed  the 
department  of  intelligenoe,  and  solfored  nombecs 
of  the  rebel  soldiers  to  pass  and  repass,  and  per^ 
h^M  coont  the  nombers  of  the  detachment,  and 
npon  ill  confidences  induced  Colonel  Banm  to  ad- 
Tance  too  farto  havea  seeore  retreat 

The  next  cause  was  the  slow  movement  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Breyman^s  corps,  which  ftom  bad 
weather,  bad  roads,  tired  horses,  and  other  imped- 
iments stated  by  lieut-CoL  Breyman,  could  not 
reach  twenty-four  miles  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  tUl  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Idth— the  auccour,  therefore,  arrived  too  late. 
The  failure  of  ammunition,  in  the  management 
of  which  there  appears  to  haye  been  impru- 
dence, was  another  misfortune.  The  rest  seems 
common  accident  of  War.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
enemy  have  severely  felt  their  little  success,  and 
there  is  no  circumstance  to  affect  the  army  with 
further  regret  or  melancholy  than  that  which 
arises  tram  the  loss  of  some  gallant  men ;  but  let 
the  affair  at  the  mill  of  Saintwich  remain  hereaf- 
ter as  a  lesson  against  the  imposition  of  a  treach- 
erous Bnemy,  many  of  whom  in  the  very  hour  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  King  fought  against 
bis  troops,  and  against  expending  ammunitioa 
too  fast,  by  which  conquering  troops  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  with  loss.  The  reflection  npon  this 
affair  will,  moreover,  excite  alertness  and  exer- 
tion in  every  corps  marching  for  the  support  of 
another,  showing  in  whatever  degree  these  quali- 
ties may  be  possessed  by  the  commanding  oflicer 
(and  they  are  not  doubted  in  the  present  instance), 
yet,  nnlees  they  are  general,  conmipn  acddenta 
may  become  fatal,  and  the  loss  of  two  hours  may 
decide  the  turn  of  an  enterprise,  and  it  might 
happen  In  some  cases,  the  fate  of  a  campaign. 

Perhaps,  as  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  this  defeat  from  haying  a  de- 
moralizing effect  on  the  army,  to  say 
something,  he  could  not  have  crowded 
more  misstatement  and  misrepresenta- 
tion into  a  shorter  order.  Still,  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  effrontery  and  an 
elastic  conscience  to  say  that  ^^theenr 
emy  severely  feU  their  UtUe  teiAJdM''—- a 
snccess  so  small  that  it  stripped  him  of 
one  eighth  of  his  army,  and  set  New 
England  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm. 

But  this  first  disastrous  blow  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  another,  till  the 
final  fatal  one  came  in  the  last  battle 
at  Saratoga.  Four  days  after  this  de- 
feat, an  Indian  runner  bounded  into 
camp  with  the  startling  news  that  St. 
Leger  had  abandoned  the  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  had  returned  with  his 


force  to  Canada.  Burgoyne^s  campaign 
embraced  two  movements  besides  his 
own — that  of  Clinton  up  the  Hudson 
and  that  of  St.  Leger  down  the  Mo- 
hawk. While  Burgoyne  moved  up 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Leger  was  to  go 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario 
to  Oswego,  and  then  down  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  where  Rome  now  stands, 
and,  having  forced  it  to  surrender, 
move  down  the  Mohawk  and  join  Bur- 
goyne in  his  march  to  Albany.  This, 
in  the  first  place,  would  let  loose  all 
the  Indians  in  central  New  York,  keep 
back  all  recruiting  in  the  valley,  and 
finally  add  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  invading  army.  Ganscvoort, 
who  commanded  here,  like  Stark,  was 
a  different  man  from  St.  Clair  or  Gates. 
When  the  messenger  from  St.  Leger 
came  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  he  quietly  said  to  him,  "When 
you  get  out  of  it  turn  round  and  look 
at  it,  but  never  expect  to  enter  it 
again  except  as  a  prisoner." 

When  the  news  reached  Burgoyne 
the  Indians  began  to  desert  him.  In 
the  mean  time  Ticonderoga  was  attack- 
ed and  well  nigh  taken,  and  the  patri- 
ots threatened  to  close  the  path  of  re- 
treat behind  him.  He  bc^n  to  be 
troubled. 

Halting  one  day*s  march  from  the 
fort  which  was  to  be  his  last  base  of 
operations,  he  now  looked  anxiously 
forward  over  the  more  than  fifty  miles 
of  open  country  that  lay  between  him 
and  Albany.  He  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  effect  of  his  first  victo- 
ries and  move  rapidly  forward.  He 
had  to  stop,  with  his  right  and  left 
arm  both  cut  off,  and  see  the  whole 
country  rising  around  him.  As  he 
waited  and  watched  he  saw  the  sky 
gathering  black  as  midnight  above 
him,  while  it  thundered  all  round  the 
heavens.  Provisions  were  getting 
scarce,  and  on  the  last  of  August  he 
issued  the  following  order: 

Tlie  strict  economy  in  the  delivery  and  recdpi 
of  proTisions,  at  all  times  are  essential  duties,  now 
become  an  object  of  the  most  important  conse- 
<inenoe.  The  fate  of  the  campaign  may  depsod 
npon  it,  and  the  preservation  of  the  lite  cattle  re- 
q^ina  the  most  partlcnlar  attentioii.   Th^  an 
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only  to  be  dangfatend  for  the  sick,  and  in  lach 
cases  as  abaolately  require  it  The  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  will  therefore  send  in  an  ao- 
ooont  npon  honor  of  the  fresh  proiisions  requi- 
site for  the  sick,  to  the  Commissary  of  the  daj, 
before  the  general  issne  of  provisions  to  the 
army,  and  be  responsible  that  a  proper  reduction 
of  rations  be  made  for  the  fresh  proiisions  issued. 

The  orders  from  this  time  till  the 
10th  of  September  show  that  he  is 
slowly  gathering  together  his  resources 
preparatory  to  his  final  start  for  Alba- 
ny. The  scarcity  of  provisions  evi- 
dently causes  him  great  anxiety.  At 
last  nothing  more  can  be  done,  and  on 
the  10th  of  September  the  roll  of 
drums  is  heard  along  the  line,  and  the 
steady  columns  move  off  followed  by 
more  than  forty  brass  guns,  then  the 
most  perfect  ordnance  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  next  day's  order  is 
dated  "Batten  Hill."  Here  he  en- 
camped for  one  day,  and  the  long  or- 
der he  issued  is  occupied  entirely  with 
the  subject  of  provisions.  The  next 
day  he  reached  Saratoga,  in  front  of 
Gates.  After  the  victories  of  Benning- 
ton and  Fort  Schuyler,  the  country 
had  so  promptly  responded  to  the  call 
for  men,  that  Gates  found  himself  with 
an  army  fully  equal  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Burgoyne,  and  had  moved  up  from 
near  Albany  to  this  point,  where  the 
valley  between  the  hills  and  river  was 
narrow  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
high  and  steep,  and  fortified  himself. 
The  following  order,  issued  the  day 
before  the  first  battle,  would  show  a 
very  extraordinary  state  of  things  in 
the  British  army.  One  would  think 
that  it  was  in  a  starving  condition  if 
such  loss  as  is  stated  was  sustained 
through  men  fora^g  for  themselves: 

Cavp  at  Swobd*8  "Bovtm, ) 
18th  September,  1777.     f 

To  the  great  reproach  of  discipline,  and  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  soldiers  who  hare  been 
made  prisoners,  the  senrice  has  sustained  a  loss 
within  ten  days  that  might  in  action  liave  cost  the 
lives  of  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy.  The  Lieut 
General  wUl  no  longer  bear  to  lose  men  for  the 
pitiful  consideration  of  potatoes  and  forage. 

The  life  of  the  soldier  is  the  property  of  the 
King,  and  since  neither  friendly  admonition  nor 
corporal  punishments  have  effect,  after  what  has 
happened,  the  army  is  now  to  be  informed,  and  it 
is  not  doubted  the  commanding  officer  wUl  do  it 
solemnly,  that  the  first  soldier  caught  beyond  the 
•dTanced  Gentries  of  the  army  wUl  be  instantly 


This  order  is  evidently  written  in  an 
angry  and  exasperated  state  of  feeling, 
and  evinces  a  desperate  sort  of  spirit, 
that  the  loss  of  a  few  men  captured  in 
the  act  of  foraging  would  hardly  seem 
to  justify.  The  fact  is,  these  men 
taken  prisoners  while  foraging  de- 
signed to  be  captured.  It  was  a  safer 
form  of  desertion,  and  Burgoyne  knew 
it,  and  by  making  strolling  away  for 
any  purpose  beyond  the  sentries  a 
crime  to  be  punished  like  desertion, 
he  hoped  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  fre- 
quency of  desertions  alarmed  him* 
Even  the  Indians  were  leaving  him — a 
hundred  and  fifty  having  taken  their 
departure  in  one  day.  The  next  day 
after  this  order  was  issued  the  battle 
was  fought,  and  with  Arnold's  division 
alone — ^the  right  division,  under  Gates, 
resting  on  the  river,  not  being  engaged 
ataU. 

Arnold  fought  his  division  with 
that  skill  and  desperation  that  al- 
ways characterised  him.  Three  times 
did  the  British  grenadiers  advance 
with  their  bayonets  to  clear  a  wood  in 
which  the  Americans  stood,  and  each 
time  they  were  not  only  driven  back 
by  the  merciless  fire  that  smote  them, 
but  followed  by  the  shouting  pursuers 
to  the  mouths  of  their  cannon,  and 
hurled  beyond  them.  But  there  not 
being  over  three  bayonets  to  eveiy  ten 
muskets,  the  Americans  could  not  hold 
the  guns  against  the  bayonet  charges 
that  were  made  upon  them.  Dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The 
British  slept  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
the  Americans  retired  behind  their 
works. 

Burgoyne  was  astonished  at  the 
steadiness  and  daring  of  these  raw 
troops.  It  is  known  that  Gates  never 
reported  this  battle  to  Washington  at 
all,  nor  in  the  report  to  Congress  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Arnold.  An  angry 
correspondence  followed,  which  ended 
in  Arnold's  division  being  given  to  Lin- 
coln, and  he  left  without  command. 
Bancroft,  in  describing  this  battie, 
makes  this  astonishing  assertion: 
'  *  There  were  three  British  major  gener- 
als on  the  field  and  not  ona  Ameriean 
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major  general,  '*  and  adds,  ^^  Arnold  was 
not  on  the  field. "  That  Gates  was  not  on 
the  field  in  either  battle  is  well  known, 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  his  being  stig- 
matized  as  a  coward ;  but  nothing  but 
the  most  overwhelming  testimony 
would  justify  any  historian,  especially 
an  American,  in  fixing  such  a  disgrace 
on  the  patriot  army  as  to  declare  that 
in  a  battle  on  which  sach  tremendous 
issues  hung  both  its  major  generals  were 
sitting  quietly  in  camp  while  the  en- 
emy had  three  in  the  field.  Tet  the 
only  evidence  Mr.  Bancroft  offers  is  a 
quotation  in  a  foot  note  from  Wilkin- 
son's memoirs,  and  the  statement  that 
Gordon  was  told  the  same  thing  by 
somebody.  Probably  this  somebody 
was  Wilkinson  himself.  Therefore 
this  grave  charge  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  Arnold  rests  solely  on  Wil- 
kinson's assertion.  Now  in  the  first 
place  Wilkinson  was  not  on  the  field  at 
all,  but  in  the  camp  of  Gates,  and  must 
have  based  his  allegation  on  a  mere 
rumor.  But  Wilkinson  was  known  to 
be  a  bitter  enemy  of  Arnold,  a  great 
favorite  and  toady  of  Gates.  That  he 
should  endeavor  to  shield  his  patron 
from  public  censure  for  not  being 
on  the  field  in  either  engagement  by 
endeavoring  to  include  Arnold  in  the 
same  condemnation,  is  human  though 
not  honorable;  while  for  a  stand- 
ard historian  to  attempt  to  make 
that  single  assertion  true  histoiy  is 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Arnold's  after 
treason  and  Mr.  Bancroft*s  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  battle. 

Now  to  prove  that  this  language  is 
not  too  emphatic,  we  will  show  a  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
in  his  possession,  against  which  he 
assumes  to  place  the  assertion  of  one 
man,  and  he  an  enemy,  and  not  on  the 
battlefield  at  all.  First,  there  is  the 
universal  belief  of  the  army  and  the 
people,  which  has  become  traditionary. 
If  Arnold  had  been  guilty  of  such  in- 
difference, the  country  would  have 
rung  with  it  after  his  treason.  But 
this  charge  was  never  made  against 
him. 


Second,  Arnold's  well-known  fight- 
ing character  proves  it  to  be  false.  He 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  a  fight, 
whether  he  was  asked  to  take  a  part 
in  it  or  not.  Like  a  war  horse,  he 
snuffed  the  battle  from  afar,  while  a 
more  fearless  man  and  a  more  daring, 
desperate  fighter  never  lived.  There 
never  was  a  battle  in  which  he  was 
engaged  that  he  was  not  found  in  the 
very  vortex  of  it,  and  no  one  will  be- 
lieve, without  stronger  evidence  than 
the  assertion  of  an  enemy,  that  here, 
in  one  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,  borne  entire- 
ly by  his  own  division,  and  in  which 
his  military  reputation  was  at  stake,  he 
sat  safely  at  a  distance  and  let  his  sub- 
ordinates manage  it  as  they  liked. 
The  supposition  is  absurd. 

But  the  direet  testimony  is  over- 
whelming. Bottasays:  ^^  Arnold  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion  all  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  courage ;  he  encouraged  his 
men  by  his  voice  and  example. "  Sted- 
man,  in  his  '*  History  of  the  American 
War,"  says:  "The  enemy  were  led  to 
the  battle  by  General  Arnold,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  extraordinary 
manner."  McFarland,in  his  "  Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  says  the  troops, 
"  led  on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Burgoyne 
and  the  right  wing."  Colonel  Varick, 
writing  from  camp  to  Schuyler  only 
three  days  after  the  battle,  says:  '*  He 
(Gates)  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Ar- 
nold's division  had  the  honor  of  beating 
the  enemy  on  the  19th,"  and  that  *'he 
never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne  till 
Arnold  urged,  begged,  and  entreated 
him  to  do  it " ;  and  yet  after  all  he  nev- 
er went  on  the  field,  according  to  Mr. 
Bancroft.  Lastly,  this  same  officer 
wrote  a  month  later  from  Albany: 
"  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and 
military  abilities,  espedaUy  in  the  a^ 
turn  of  ike  19^A,  and  once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Gkites."  We  might  go  on  and 
quote  ad  ii\fimtum;  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this  strong  direct  evidence 
Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  single  statement 
of  one  man,  and  he  an  enemy  of  Ar- 
nold, and  an  unknown  informant,  de- 
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clAres  Arnold  was  not  on  the  battle- 
field at  all.  We  protest  against  sach 
a  falsification  of  history,  just  because 
he  detests  Arnold's  character. 

The  only  order  of  that  day  issued  by 
Borgoyne  was  the  following: 

Bbtohd  Fbsiman^  Houbb,    I 
ON  THB  Fdeld  or  Battul  ) 

Parole,  St  Eostatia ;  C.  S.,  Holland. 

The  next  day  Burgoyne  compli- 
ments the  troops  on  their  g^ood  con- 
duct, mentioning  the  officers  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  name. 
At  its  close  he  makes  the  following  an- 
nouncement :  ' '  One  hundred  and  t wen-* 
ty  men  of  tried  brarery  and  fidelityjf  rom 
tiie  proYincial  Corps  of  Jessops,  Peters, 
McAlpine,  and  McKay  are  to  be  incor- 
porated, for  the  services  of  the  cam- 
paign only,  in  the  nx  British  regi- 
ments, in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to 
each  regiment, "  etc.  These  men  were 
noted  marksmen,  selected  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  picking  off  officers  in 
battle.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  for 
a  commanding  general  to  order  this 
publicly,  and  yet  one  can  hardly  blame 
him  for  having  it  done,  for  he  saw  the 
terrible  effect  of  the  practice  on  our 
side  in  the  recent  battle.  The  vast 
body  of  Qates's  army  were  undisci- 
plined soldiers — knew  nothing  of  mi^ 
nosuvres,  and  had  no  bayonets.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  fight  they  acted,  many 
of  them,  on  *'  their  own  hook,"  as  they 
said,  and  being  expert  marksmen  who 
could  pick  off  a  squirrel  at  sizty  yards^ 
climbed  into  Uie  trees,  and  singUng 
out  the  officers,  fired  with  fatal  accu- 
racy. Burgoyne  ascertained  this  fact, 
and  well  nigh  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 
Not  only  were  several  officers  picked 
off  thus  in  detail,  but  a  number  of 
bullets  were  evidently  aimed  at  him — 
one  nearly  accomplishing  Its  mission. 
Just  as  an  aid  of  General  Phillips  was 
handing  him  a  paper,  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  struck  by  a  bullet  designed  for 
Burgoyne.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
considered  a  legitimate  mode  of  war- 
fare, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
our  men  were  not  soldiers,  but  farmers 
and  frontiersmen,  who  had  been 
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taught  not  to  waste  ammunition,  nor 
fire  till  they  got  good  aim. 

These  f  oaght  in  the  only  way  they 
knew  how.  It  was  so  in  the  war  of 
1812,  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  fa- 
tality among  the  officers  from  the  ac- 
curate firing  of  our  topmen  was  so 
great,  that  at  length  they  would  not 
wear  their  uniforms  in  action.  In  the 
next  battle  the  gallant  Fraser  fell  a 
victim  to  this  doubtful  practice.  Ar- 
nold saw  that  he  was  the  rock  of  that 
tumultuous  battlefield,  and,  dashing 
up  to  Morgan,  bade  him  not  let  him 
see  that  officer  long  in  the  saddle. 
The  latter,  selecting  a  few  of  his  keen- 
est riflemen,  pointed  to  him  and  said, 
<'  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser. 
I  admire  him,  but  it  is  necessary  he 
should  die.  Do  your  duty. "  The  first 
bullet  cut  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  the 
second  pierced  the  mane,  the  third  the 
gallant  rider  himself,  and  he  fell  from 
the  saddle  mortally  wounded. 

We  stated  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article  that  the  work  referred  to 
embraced  some  errors  in  statistics. 
For  instance,  the  writer  says,  in  giving 
the  number  of  the  different  classes  of 
troops  composing  the  army,  that  there 
were  five  hundred  Indians  and  one  Atui- 
dred  ani  msOy  prodineidU.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  source  from  which 
he  derived  his  information,  it  is  evi- 
dent on  the  face  of  it  that  it  could  not 
be  correct  It  is  well  known  that 
Burgoyne  could  not  be  spared  the 
number  of  regular  troops  he  asked  for, 
and  strove  to  swell  his  army  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  it  is  incred- 
ible that  he  could  gather  together 
five  hundred  Indians  and  only  one 
hundred  and  .sixty  provincials — the 
disparity  is  absurd.  This  order,  which 
we  have  quoted,  however,  settles  the 
matter.  Burgoyne  directs  that  out  of 
the  *'five  provincial  corps*'  '*a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  tried  bravery 
and  fidelity"  be  selected  and  incor- 
porated into  regular  regiments.  That 
is,  if  our  author  be  correct,  he  ordered 
a  hundred  and  twenl^  brave  and  true 
men  to  be  winnowed  out  of  a  livndr§d 
and  tktjh  or  twenty-four  men  caref uUj 
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selected  oat  of  each  corpe,  containing 
the  astonishing  number  of  thirty-two. 
Besides  there  is  pasted  at  the  end  of 
this  order  book,  evidently  in  Olinton^s 
hand-writing,  the  number  of  prisoners 
of  every  kind  taken,  and  it  is  stated 
that  1,100  were  sent  back  to  Canada. 

From  this  time  till  the  final  battle 
the  orders  contain  nothing  of  interest. 
Borgoyne  was  now  in  a  painful  dilem- 
ma. He  could  hear  neither  from  Carle- 
ton  in  Canada  nor  Clinton,  who  was  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  and 
join  him  at  Albany.  It  was  plainly 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  his  wisest 
course  to  stop  where  he  was  and  f  orti^- 
f y  till  he  did  hear ;  for  if  Clinton  reach- 
ed Albany,  and  began  with  his  force 
to  operate  in  the  rear  of  Gates,  the 
latter  would  fall  back  and  leave  his 
enemy  an  open  road.  Whereas  if 
Clinton  did  not  succeed,  and  Bur- 
goyne  should  reach  Albany,  he  would 
be  worse  off  than  before.  He  could 
not  remain  there,  and  he  could  not  go 
on.  His  only  course  would  be  to  re- 
treat. But  if  that  was  to  be  the  result 
of  the  campaign,  he  had  better  retreat 
now.  But  he  could  get  no  orders  to 
retreat  from  Canada,  and  nothing  from 
New  York  to  justify  him  in  such  a 
course,  while  every  day  he  remained 
where  he  was  his  enemy  was  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  forage  becoming  more 
difficult,  and  his  communications  be- 
hind steadily  and  surely  closing.  One 
cannot  but  feel  pity  for  him  as  he  thus 
stands  at  bay,  and  looks  gloomily 
around  him.  At  last  he  determined 
to  advance,  and  force  his  way  through 
the  American  army  and  reach  Albany, 
and  then  if  failure  came  it  would  not 
rest  on  Mb  shoulders.  In  his  last  order 
the  day  before  the  final  battle,  after 
directing  the  issue  of  provisions,  he 
says,  ''His  Excellency  the  Lieut.  Gen- 
eral is  pleased  to  make  a  present  of 
twelve  barrels  of  rum  to  the  troops  to 
be  distributed  as  follows."  The  pro- 
portion to  each  division  to  the  officers 
is  then  given. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
battle  of  the  next  day.  Arnold  was 
its  controlling  spirit    While  Gates, 


suffering,  it  is  said,  from  a  previous 
night's  debauch,  was  engaged  in  angiy 
discussion  with  a  wounded  British  of- 
ficer, lying  on  his  bed,  and  on  which 
he  soon  after  died,  Ajnold,  stripped 
of  all  command,  stood  with  flaahing 
eye  and  compressed  lip,  listening  to 
the  deepening  uproar  of  battle  in  the 
fields  and  roads  in  advance  of  him. 
As  the  explosions  grew  louder  and 
fiercer  he  could  no  longer  control  him- 
self, and  calling  for  his  horse,  he  leap- 
ed into  the  saddle,  and,  driving  the 
roweU  home,  dashed  like  a  thunder- 
bolt into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Having  always  been  second  in  com- 
mand, and  Gates  not  being  on  tiie 
field,  he  was  now  recognized  as  first, 
and  took  supreme  control.  Gates,  be- 
ing told  of  his  departure,  sent  Major 
Armstrong  after  him.  Arnold  saw 
him  coming,  and  evaded  him.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  gallant 
Lamed's  brigade,  belonging  to  his 
own  division,  and  which  received  him 
with  a  shout  that  rang  over  the  roar 
of  battle,  he  led  them  full  on  the  Brit- 
ish centre — ^himself  riding  all  steadily 
at  their  head — ^waving  his  sword  aloft 
and  delivering  his  orders  in  person, 
with  words  that  frenzied  the  men. 
The  sturdy  Hessians  withstood  the 
first  charge,  but  when  Arnold  came  on 
at  the  head  of  the  brigade  a  second 
time,  terrified  and  panic-stricken  at 
the  fury  of  the  onset,  they  fied  in  dis- 
may. Arnold  now  infused  his  spirit 
into  the  whole  line,  and  they  closed 
in  sternly  with  the  foe.  Morgan  felt 
that  the  army  had  now  a  leader,  and 
nobly  seconded  all  his  efforts.  Arm- 
strong followed  Arnold  for  half  an 
hour,  striving  in  vain  to  deliver  the 
order  of  Gates.  But  whenever  the 
former  saw  him  approach,  he  spurred 
where  the  volleys  were  the  heaviest, 
and  once,  it  is  raid,  to  avoid  him,  he 
wheeled  in  front  and  galloped  the 
whole  length  of  the  line,  taking  the 
cross  fire  as  he  sped  on,  escaping  be- 
ing hit  almost  by  a  miracle. 

The  fijrst  British  line  now  began  to 
shake,  and  Burgoyne,  hurrying  on  to 
the  field,  moved  up  his  right  wing  to 
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sapport  it,  when  Arnold  hurled  three 
regiments  on  it  with  such  terrible  im- 
petuosity that  they  also  recoiled,  and 
soon  the  whole  line  gave  way  and  fied 
behind  the  intrenchments.  Nothing 
could  now  stop  the  excited  Americans, 
who,  led  on  by  Arnold,  moving  in 
front  like  the  very  god  of  war,  waving 
his  sword  aloft  and  shouting  his  or- 
ders on  every  side,  advanced  straight 
up  to  the  intrenchments,  and  without  a 
single  piece  of  artillery  met  unflinch- 
ingly a  storm  of  grape  shot  poured 
into  their  very  faces,  and  tried  to 
force  their  way  through  the  abatis. 
Galloping  to  the  head  of  a  part  of  the 
brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he 
moved  on  the  works  where  the  Earl  of 
Balcarras  was  posted  with  the  light 
infantry.  Driving  the  enemy  from 
their  defences,  he  struggled  desperate- 
ly to  make  an  opening  through  which 
he  could  force  his  way  inside  the 
works.  Foiled  in  this,  he  turned 
swiftly  to  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  met  Lamed's  brigade  moving 
steadily  against  another  portion  of  the 
works  defended  by  Colonel  Breyman. 
The  latter  was  flanked  by  two  re- 
doubts. Putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  brigade,  he  ordered  Colonel 
Brooks  to  assault  one  of  the  redoubts, 
while  he  led  the  attack  straight  on 
the  front.  The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  Germans  gave  way.  He  then  or- 
dered a  general  assault  along  the  line, 
while  he,  gathering  a  few  gallant  men 
around  him  and  shouting  to  them  to 
follow  him,  dashed  on  the  German 
works,  and  broke  with  a  clatter  and  a 
crash  into  the  very  sallyport,  where 
horse  and  rider  sunk  to  the  earth,  the 
former  killed,  the  latter  crushed  be- 
neath him  with  his  leg  shattered* 
His  brave  followers  pulled  him  from 
beneath  his  steed,  and  bore  him  back. 
Here  Armstrong  at  last  overtook  him 
with  the  order  to  return  to  camp  lest 
he  might  **  do  some  rash  thing.''  He . 
had  done  a  rash  thing.  He  had  led  on 
American  militiamen  as  they  had  never 
been  led  on  before,  and  won  what  the 
British  author  Cressy  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  ^^Jlfteen  d&Mva  battle»  itf  the 


Arnold  was  storming  through  the 
fight,  and  by  his  very  bearing  car- 
rying dismay  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
while  he  who  issued  this  order  for  his 
return  was  quietly  utting  in  his  camp. 
He  had  made  thorough  provison  for  a 
rtf^Ast,  and  his  baggage  wagons,  with 
the  teams  attached,  stretched  for  miles 
back  in  the  country.  Night  closed 
the  battle,  and  as  the  shouts  of  victory 
from  the  troops  returning  to  camp 
rung  out  on  the  night  air,  they  were 
taken  up  by  the  teamsters  and  carried 
on  till  lost  in  the  distance.  This  bat- 
tle was  fought  so  skilfully  and  despe- 
rately by  Arnold  as  to  extort  praise 
from  Burg^yne  and  the  English  offi- 
cers. The  country  rang  with  lauda- 
tions of  him.  His  great  services  were 
never  forgotten  or  underrated  even 
after  his  treason.  The  reply  of  an 
American  officer  to  an  English  one,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  who  asked  what  the 
Americans  would  do  with  Arnold  if 
they  caught  him,  expressed  the  gener- 
al feeling.  *'  Do  ?  "  said  he.  *'  Why, 
they  would  cut  off  the  leg  wounded  at 
Saratoga  and  bury  it  with  military 
honors,  and  hang  the  rest  of  him  on  a 
gibbet."  But  Bancroft,  who  seems  to 
think  that  facts  must  be  made  to  cor- 
respond to  his  own  feelings,  insists, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  all  history,  that 
Arnold  was  of  no  use  whatever.  He 
does  not  mention  his  name  till  the 
British  are  in  full  retreat,  and  then  in- 
troduces him  in  the  following  extraor- 
dinary language:  **The  army  pursued 
with  fury,  and^  unwisely  led  on  by  Ar- 
nold, who  had  ridden  on  the  field  as 
an  unattended  volunteer,  without  or- 
ders, without  any  command,  without 
a  staff,  and  beside  himself,  yet  carry- 
ing some  authority  as  the  highest  offi- 
cer present  in  the  action,  they  made 
an  onset  on  the  British  line,  and  de- 
spite an  abatis  and  other  obstructions, 
despite  musketry  fire  and  gprapeshot, 
continued  it  for  more  than  an  hour, 
though  in  vain."  And  again,  **  Arnold, 
who  had  joined  a  pproup  in  the  last  as- 
sault, lost  his  horse,  and  was  himself 
wounded  within  the  works/'  One 
would  search  in  vain  among  the  annals 
of  his  country  to  find  a  sadder  mutila- 
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tion  or  more  complete  falsification  of 
history  than  this.  In  saying  that  Ar- 
nold was  not  on  the  field  in  the  first  bat- 
tle Bancroft  goes  against  the  accredit- 
ed historians  of  both  hemispheres,  bat 
has  one  man  to  fail  back  upon;  but 
here  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  back 
him.  His  language  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quotation  we  hare  made 
is  ambiguous,  so  that  he  could  say 
tliat  he  did  not  assert  that  Arnold  was 
not  on  the  field  till  the  enemy  was  in 
retreat,  but  that  is  the  impression  he 
intends  to  conyey,  and  does  convey. 

The  statement  put  in  a  few  words 
amounts  to  this :  Arnold  rode  on  the 
field  without  orders,  and  out  of  his 
head,  and  putting  himself  in  command 
of  the  pursuing  army,  led  them  unwise- 
ly on,  and  held  them  to  a  desolating 
fire  for  more  than  an  hour,  without  any 
benefit,  and  at  a  gpreat  sacrifice  of  life. 
In  short,  Arnold,  instead  of  winning 
the  battle  by  his  skilful  and  daring 
leadership,  not  only  broke  all  orders, 
but  was  guilty  of  a  great  military  blun- 
der, and  did  nothing  but  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers  ^^in  vain."  This 
he  states,  with  the  following  language 
of  Sparks  before  him,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  authority  on  revolu- 
tionary matters:  *^It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  an  officer  who  really  had  not  com- 
mand in  the  army  was  the  leader  in 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  Revolution."  A  man's  subsequent 
conduct  may  justify  one  in  denouncing 
his  former  professions  of  patriotism, 
but  it  cannot  change  facts;  nor  can 
our  feelings  toward  an  infamous  chu^ 
acter  aUow  us  to  distort  history.  It  is 
ino(Hnprehensible  how  after  thus  show- 
ing up  Arnold's  madness  and  blunders 
he  should  on  the  next  page  write,  '*In 
his  report  of  the  action  Gates  named 
Arnold  with  Morgan  and  Dearborn, 
and  Congress  paid  a  tribute  to  Arnold's 
courage  by  giving  him  the  rank  which 
he  had  claimed."  That  is,  we  are  to 
believe  that  Gates  placed  ^is  bitter  en- 
emy, who  had  assumed  a  command  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  dodged 
the  aid  sent  to  recall  him,  and  used 
that  command  \^unwiadjf^^  and  sacri- 


ficed the  troops  **t7i  ©am,"  on  a  par 
with  Morgan  and  Dearborn.  If  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's account  is  true,  Gates  should 
instead  of  this  have  court-martialled 
Arnold.  One  cannot  but  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Why  did  Gstea  thus  heap  honor 
on  him  whom  he  really  wished  to  dis- 
grace t  But  the  reason  given  for  Con- 
gress conferring  on  him  the  long  with- 
held rank,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  this  remarkable  historic 
page.  It  was  a  ^^trtbtOe  to  ArnolcP$ 
wwrage,^^  It  was  not  a  ** tribute"  to 
his  great  leadership-— a  reward  for  the 
victory  he  had  done  so  much  to 
achieve— but  to  his  "courage,"  and 
that  not  a  courage  well  directed,  and 
that  brought  about  great  results,  but 
one  bom  of  frenzy,  "  unwisely  "  exhib- 
ited and  expended  "in  eain."  Con- 
gress did  some  foolish  things,  but 
nothing  so  absurd  as  this.  Bancroft's 
account  and  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. Arnold  was  rewarded  for  thd 
great  service  he  rendered,  not  for  his 
courage  that  only  blundered.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Bancroft  could  not 
see  that  Arnold's  conduct  was  the 
highest  breach  of  military  rules  that 
could  be  committed,  and  nothing  but 
his  transcendent  ability  and  the  ser- 
vice he  rendered  in  this  battle  saved 
him  from  the  most  condign  punish- 
ment. Instead  of  that  he  was  crown- 
ed with  honor.  All  this  violation  of 
orders  and  of  military  rules  was  not 
only  overlooked,  but  rewarded,  simply 
because  he  showed  "jp^ttcife,"  if  we  are 
to  believe  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  if  "cour- 
age "  was  such  a  rare  thing  in  him  or 
the  army  1 

For  more  than  a  week  now  the  or- 
der book  is  withoat  interest,  until 
Bnrgoyne  at  last  asked  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  He  could  see  but 
one  way  of  escape,  and  that  was  to 
retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  his  last  base, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant. 
JBut  he  was  like  a  scorpion  girt  with 
fire;  his  camp  was  uncovered  and  can- 
non balls  rained  into  it  on  every  side, 
crashing  through  the  rooms  in  which 
he  held  his  councils  or  took  his  meals. 
If  he  had  only  known  of  Olintcm's  suc- 
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cess  on  the  Hudson,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  could  be  at  Albany,  he  prob* 
ably  would  have  made  an  effort 
to  intrench  himself,  and,  protected 
by  his  powerful  batteries,  endeavor- 
ed to  keep  at  bay  the  patriot  army 
till  the  news  of  Clinton*s  arrival  at 
Albany  should  compel  Gates  to  face 
about.  The  afternoon  that  Bur- 
goyne  was  distributing  mm  to  his 
troops  to  prepare  them  for  the  next 
day's  fight,  Clinton  was  chasing  the 
garrisons  of  Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  with  great  slaughter  down  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river;  and  on  the 
morning  that  the  former  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  decisive  battle,  the  latter 
was  removing  the  last  obstructions  in 
the  channel  that  had  cost  the  (Govern- 
ment a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  was  turning  the  prows  of  his  ves- 
sels northward.  Having  heard  of  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  the  first 
day*s  battle  in  September,  he  felt  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Bur- 
goyne  should  know  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible of  his  success  and  readiness  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  with  the  news. 
But  fate,  that  seemed  to  be  against 
Burgoyne  from  the  first,  even  in  the 
successes  that  led  him  to  acts  of  rash- 
ness, was  against  him  now.  The  mes- 
senger was  captured  by  some  soldiers, 
who,  suspecting  that  he  might  be  a 
spy,  brought  him  into  camp.  When 
they  began  to  search  him  he  took 
something  from  his  pocket  and  swal- 
lowed it  quickly.  A  surgeon  was 
called,  who  immediately  administered 
a  powerful  emetic.  He  threw  up  a 
silver  bullet  which  was  discovered  to 
consist  of  two  sections.  Unscrewing 
it,  the  following  was  found  inside : 

FoBT  MoiiTOOMBBT,  October  Sth,  1777. 
If&its  volcL    Nothing  between  oa  now  bat 
Gates.   I  hope  this  littie  affair  will  facilitate  your 
openttoos,  ele. 

H.  Olixtoh. 

The  man  was  hung  at  Kingston. 
Ah,  Burgoyne  would  have  given  half 
of  his  life  to  have  received  this  before 
the  7th,  for  if  he  had,  that  battle  would 
not  have  been  fought.    He  would  have 


staid  behind  his  works  until  Gates  re- 
ceived the  astounding  news  that  Clin- 
ton was  in  his  rear.  Burgoyne  did  not 
hear  of  it  until  after  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation were  substantially  agreed 
on,  and  even  then  he  endeavored  to 
postpone  signing  them.  But  Gates 
had  also  heard  the  news,  and  declared 
that  if  they  were  not  signed  at  once 
he  would  open  his  batteries  on  the  un- 
covered camp. 

All  the  correspondence  in  full  is 
given  in  this  order  book.  In  reply  to 
Burgoyne^s  request  to  know  what 
terms  Gates  would  grant,  the  latter  said 
capitulation  of  the  army,  for  ''their 
camp  was  invested  and  their  retreat 
cut  off."  To  this  Burgoyne  sent  the 
following  answer:  ''lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's  army  will  never  admit 
their  retreat  is  cut  off  while  they  have 
arms  in  their  hands." 

He  had  very  little  objection  to  make 
to  the  other  seven  articles  submitted 
to  him  except  the  sixth,  which  was  as 
follows:  "These  terms  being  agreed 
to  and  signed,  the  troops  under  his 
Excellency  €kneral  Burgoyne's  com- 
mand may  be  drawn  up  in  their  en- 
campments, where  they  will  be  ordered 
to  ground  their  arms,"  etc.  At  this 
the  latter  fired  up,  and  wrote,  "This  ar- 
ticle is  inadmissible  in  any  extremity; 
sooner  than  this  army  will  consent  to 
ground  their  arms  in  their  encamp- 
ment, they  will  rush  on  the  enemy  de- 
termined to  take  no  quarter."  At 
sunset  that  day  Major  Kingston  met 
the  Adjutant-General  of  Gates  with 
the  corrections  to  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles as  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  and 
said,  "If  General  Gates  does  not 
mean  to  recede  from  the  sixth  article, 
the  treaty  ends  at  once.  The  army 
win  to  a  man  proceed  to  any  act  of 
desperation  rather  than  submit  to  that 
article."  This  was  easily  adjusted, 
and  after  various  changes  the  articles 
of  agreement  were  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties.  It  was  a  terrible  humil- 
iation to  Burgoyne,  and  he  tried  in 
every  way  to  lessen  its  force.  Some 
of  these  attempts  seem  childish,  as  the 
following  letter  found  in^this  order 
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book  shows.  Ci^ptain  Craig  writes  to 
the  American  Adjutant-Gkneral: 

8xB :  Upon  nporting  the  prooeedliigi  of  tMi 
eyeniog  to  Lleat.-Qeiiend  Baigoyiie,  I  was  hap- 
py to  ncelTe  hia  aippnlbation  of  and  ready  con- 
carrenoe  In  vwerj  article  that  haa  been  agreed 

upon  between  na.    It  however  appears  * 

of  the  treaty  that  our  zeal  to  compleat  it  ezpedi- 
tloaily  has  led  ns  into  the  admission  of  a  term  In 
the  title  Tory  dillerent  from  his  meaning  and  that 
of  the  principal  oOcers  of  the  anqy,  who  have 
been  consolted  on  this  important  occasion.  We 
have,  sir,  nngnazdedly  called  that  a  treaty  of  eo- 
pUukaUm  which  the  army  means  only  aa  a  treaty 
of  eonvmUion;  with  the  single  alteratioiv  lient.- 
CoL  Sntheiland  and  myself  will  meet  yon  at  the 
fltlpolated  time  to-morrow  morning,  with  the 
fair  copy  signed  by  QenL  Borgoyne. 

I  hope,  sir,  yon  wlU  excuse  my  tronbliag  yon  so 
late,  bat  I  thought  it  better  than  by  any  delay  to 
prevent  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which 
seems  to  be  the  wish  of  both  partlea,  and  which 
may  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood  between 
us.  I  beg  your  Immediate  answer.  I  am,  air, 
your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

James  Hxmbt  Oaaiq, 

Cqttain  Seventh  Begimeiit. 
Camp  at  Sabatooa,  18th  October,  half  past  10 
o*clock. 

Of  course  the  request  was  granted. 
No  one  cared  by  what  name  the  capit- 
ulation was  called — the  capitulation 


itself  was  the  main  thing;  and  if  Bur- 
goyne,  when  he  marched  out  with  his 
entire  army  and  splendid  artillery  and 
handed  them  with  all  his  military 
stores  and  baggage  over  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, could  find  any  comfort  because 
on  paper  it  was  called  a  treaty  of  c<m- 
vention,  the  latter  were  quite  willing 
he  should  enjoy  it. 

As  the  news  spread  orer  the  country 
people  wept  and  shouted  by  tuma, 
and  the  most  despondent  saw  the 
morning  breaking;  while  it  fell  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  tiie  British  goyem- 
ment.  Silas  Deane  and  the  other  com- 
missioners had  left  the  court  of  France 
in  despair,  for  they  had  met  a  flat  re- 
fusal to  make  an  alliance  with  us,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  London  to  see  on 
what  terms  peace  could  be  made^ 
when  the  thrilling  news  of  Burgoyne*a 
surrender  met  them.  They  immedi- 
ately returned  and  found  the  King 
ready  to  listen  to  their  request,  and 
the  alliance  was  consummated  which 
secured  our  independence. 

J.  T.  Hkadlby. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHARAC?rER. 


^  ^     A    MONG  the  01s  from  which 
JLA.    the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  suffering,  one  of  the  deepest 
is  the  want  of  national  character." 

So  says  Strauss,  the  latest  and  great- 
est of  our  critics.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion he  adds:  ^^ Our  European  nations 
consist  of  mixed  races.  •  .  .  But 
they  have  ended  by  assimilating  and 
crystallizing  into  new  formations.  .  .  « 
But  in  the  United  States  the  cauldron 
continues  to  bubble  and  ferment,  .  .  . 
the  mixture  remains  a  mixture,  and 
cannot  combine  into  a  living  whole." 

Does  not  this  elucidation  effectually 
dispose  of  the  text  ?  For  if  all  nations 
except  ours  have  crystallized,  and  we 
never  can,  then  are  we  the  non-crys- 
tallizing people,  the  people  for  ever  set 
apart  to  ^*  ferment "  like  the  leaven  in 
the  three  measures  of  meal ;  and  our 

«  What  this  blank  apace  is  left  for  U  not  plain. 


national  character  must  be  irrepressi- 
ble fermentation.  But  we  have  other 
characteristics,  which  the  great  Ger- 
man philosopher  has  strangely  over- 
looked, for  not  only  are  we  the  repre- 
sentative of  motion  in  a  world  of  cxys- 
talsy  but  we  are  also  its  idealists. 

The  pilgrim  fathers  left  their  homes 
and  braved  all  the  horrors  of  the  wil- 
derness and  warfare  with  savage  men 
and  beasts,  for  freedom  to  worship 
God.  The  Catholic  settlers  of  Mary* 
land  followed  this  same  idea  across 
the  Atlantic.  Scotch  Covenanters 
made  settlements  in  the  Carolinas  in 
hope  of  establishing  an  ideal  govern- 
ment in  which  the  Bible  should  be  su- 
preme law.  William  Penn  came  over 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  in  the  reign 
of  *^ Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  Roger  Williams  settled  a  State 
on  an  idea  about  baptism,  and  all  the 
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early  history  of  the  country  was  a  suc- 
oession  of  wars  aboat  ideas,  and  to 
them  everything  material  was  subordi- 
nated. The  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought  for  an  idea  I  To  resist  an 
insignificant  tax  the  colonies  plunged 
into  a  desperate  struggle,  not  to  save 
money,  but  to  establish  a  principle. 
In  the  heat  of  conflict  and  moisture  of 
blood,  and  from  an  embryo  which  had 
lain  dormant  during  the  ages,  a  new 
idea  was  germinated—the  equality  of 
the  human  race. 

Other  nations  have  ideas,  but  mate- 
rialize them.  Holland  fought  thirty 
years  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
all  the  time  went,  hat  in  hand,  over 
Europe  begging  for  a  king  or  royal 
viceroy,  to  come  and  embody  their 
glorious  idea.  They  knew  it  was  an 
inmiortal  spirit,  but  did  not  dream  it 
could  exist  without  a  body,  for  they 
must  have  something  they  could  touch 
vnth  their  hands,  see  with  their  eyes, 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  so  would  in- 
carnate their  idea  in  fleshly  form.  The. 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  in  their 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  so  sorely  pressed  for  a  body  into 
which  they  might  put  their  idea,  and 
80  make  it  apparent  to  their  senses, 
that  they  took  Charles  IL  The  Eng^ 
lish  Protestants,  in  their  war  with  des- 
potism, were  brought  to  such  straits 
by  the  scarcity  of  matter,  that  they  ac- 
tually sent  to  Hanover  and  imported 
G^rge  L,  to  bring  within  their  com- 
prehension that  piety  and  purity  for 
which  they  had  so  long  contended. 
The  Freuch,  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom, must  needs  have  their  goddess 
shrined  in  flesh,  and  rushed  about, 
like  a  blind  g^ant,  to  find  it.  In  their 
gropings  they  caught  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  felt,  weighed,  measured,  and 
threw  them  away.  Next  they  stum- 
bled against  a  painted  stage  player, 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  silken  robes, 
carried  her  off  in  triumph,  and  crown- 
ed her  as  the  embodiment  of  that  ideal 
they  were  unable  to  grasp.  They 
found  their  mistake,  thrust  her  aside, 
and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
while  the  frightened  spirit  of  liberty 


fled.  Wisdom  had  cried  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  but  the  people  would  not 
hearken  to  her  voice  unless  she  placed 
herself  in  some  form  which  could  be 
weighed  with  iron  ballast.  Italy  has 
found  freedom  and  unity  in  the  person 
of  Victor  EmanueL  Spain  made  a 
bold  strike  for  liberty,  but  the  men 
she  had  substituted  for  her  were  crush- 
ed, and  she  has  turned  to  Alfonso  as 
the  embodiment  of  national  life.  Ger- 
many incarnates  law  in  the  substantial 
person  of  Kedaer  Wilhelm.  If  he 
should  die,  leaving  no  temple  of  flesh 
into  which  the  spirit  could  enter,  would 
law  die  with  him,  or  flee  the  realm  t 
England  clings  to  Victoria  as  essential 
to  order,  has  little  love  for  the  woman, 
and  no  prospect  for  any  more  fitting 
shrine  for  her  nationality,  but  her 
idea  must  have  Conn  and  substance. 
Protestant  Saxony  kneeb  to  a  Catho- 
lic royal  family,  whom  she  hates,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  she  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend law  and  order  as  moral  enti- 
ties. Ten  of  the  apostles  were  ideal- 
ists, but  Thomas  must  put  his  fingers 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  lay  his 
hand  on  the  wound  in  the  side,  before 
he  could  believe  in  the  risen  Lord  and 
go  forth  to  spread  that  kingdom,  not 
of  this,  but  of  the  ideal  world.  Now 
the  ten  demand  physical  manifesta- 
tions, and  only  one  has  faith  without 
fieshly  contact. 

Of  all  the  peoples  struggling  up  into 
the  light  of  the  millennium,  only  the 
American  republic  has  any  conception 
of  the  coming  dominion  of  ideas  un- 
der which  men  shall  cease  to  go  either 
to  this  mountain  or  that  Jerusalem  to 
do  homage;  but  which  shall  destroy 
all  thrones  except  those  in  the  hearts 
of  worshippers  who  ^  ^  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

The  American  impersonation  of  nv 
tional  life,  personal  liberty,  is  Column 
bia.  She  would  not  counterbalance  a 
feather  on  an  apothecaiy's  scale,  but 
outweighs  all  substance  as  the  ideal 
object  of  loyalty.  She  is  queen  of  her 
realm;  and  when  rebellious  hands  were 
raised  against  her,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand swords  flashed  fortii^in  her  do* 
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fence.  A  solid  wall  of  loyal  bosoms 
encircled  her,  each  bared  to  the  blow 
aimed  at  her  precious  life.  Her  home 
was  in  no  bauble  made  by  a  jeweller. 
Her  secority  and  dignity  depended  on 
no  armchair.  She  lived  in  millions  Of 
hearts,  and  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  made  for  her  a  crown,  all  of  his 
own  handiwork,  composed  of  stray 
sunbeams,  scraps  of  rainbow,  folds  of 
blue  ether,  sunset  clouds,  or  any  mate- 
rial that  might  please  the  fancy. 

There  is  no  danger  that  a  zephyr 
may  discrown  or  a  breeze  carry  her 
away,  for  all  the  tempests  of  war  fail- 
ed to  bend  her  stately  head  or  send  a 
quiver  through  her  steadfast  throne. 
She  is  the  only  one  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  earth  who  will  never 
shame  her  subjects  by  a  weakness  or  a 
crime;  and  she  alone  can  realize  the 
old  dream  of  *'a  king  who  can  do  no 
wrong." 

This  ideal  purity  and  perfection, 
this  incorruptible,  infallible  sovereign 
is  the  bond  of  American  nationality. 
The  devotion  of  the  people  to  it  is 
their  chief  charactei^c,  and  has 
made  them,  or  proved  them  to  be, 
idealists,  as  distinct  from  the  material- 
ism of  all  other  peoples.  But  not  only 
in  forming  and  defending  the  nation 
did  they  exhibit  this  peculiar  trait. 

The  national  head  was  struck  down, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  country  thought 
they  had  left  her  a  dying  or  dead 
trunk ;  but  the  event  showed  that  the 
real  nation  was  not  touched,  nor  would 
it  have  been  had  every  member  of  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  fallen  with  him.  As- 
iassinating  the  President  to  destroy 
the  republic  was  like  burning  his  Bible 
to  get  that  book  out  of  print. 

When  the  sword  had  done  what  ft 
must  to  prove  the  people's  loyalty  to 
their  Hege,  they  dropped  it  and  took 
Up  an  ideal  weapon  with  which  to  fin- 
ish the  conquest,  displaying  a  magna- 
nimity such  as  was  never  before  known 
in  the  world's  history,  by  seeking  to 
reconcile  not  the  sovereign  to  the  rebel 
subject,  but  the  subject  to  the  sover- 
eign. How  the  experiment  may  suc- 
ceed remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  success 


or  failure  cannot  change  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  thoroughly  ideal  plan  of  pun- 
ishing treason,  and  one  that  could  not 
have  been  adopted  by  any  other  people. 

Our  Indian  policy  is  founded  on  a 
purely  ideal  proprietorship  to  the  west- 
em  continent,  with  which  we  have  in- 
vested the  red  man  as  a  reward  for 
savage  warfare,  while  for  all  civilized 
nations  we  disclaim  the  right  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest. 

Americans  certainly  are  eminently, 
peculiarly,  and  distinctively  an  ideal 
people,  a  people  governed  by  diaem- 
bodied  spirits  and  swayed  by  isms. 
With  nothing  in  written  law  to  pre- 
vent a  President  being  reelected  every 
four  years  for  life,  they  are  bound  by 
the  example  of  a  Washington,  and  the 
most  popular  man  of  his  time  has  fall- 
en into  disfavor  because  of  a  seeming 
willingness  to  set  aside  this  ideal  law* 
But  we  are  not  only  ideal  in  politicf, 
but  also  in  social  life,  where  etiquettes 
ore  controlled  by  moral  forces  rather 
than  by  brawn  of  muscle. 

In  Europe  a  woman  gives  way  to  a 
man  in  all  public  places,  because  he  is 
the  stronger.  In  a  pubUc  conveyance 
she  stands  while  he  sits,  and  if  there 
is  a  package  to  be  carried,  she  carries 
it  while  he  walks  at  ease.  In  the 
United  States  the  woman  takes  prece- 
dence, because  force  of  muscle  yields 
to  moral  power.  In  both  cases  the 
woman  is  assumed  to  be  spiritually  su- 
perior, but  a  people  who  will  obey 
only  a  flesh-and-blood  ruler  can  sub- 
mit only  to  a  bone-and-muscle  superi- 
ority. The  nations  in  which  law  and 
order  must  be  represented  by  material 
objects  are  governed  by  muscle;  that 
nation  in  which  the  highest  authority 
is  moral  force  is  governed  by  moral 
fbrces;  and  each  yields  precedence  to 
the  governing  power.  To  an  American 
the  meanest  woman  represents  ideal 
womanhood,  and  in  her  presence  his 
superior  muscle  is  in  abeyance,  unless 
for  her  aid,  while  the  European  is  loyal 
to  the  old  and  almost  universal  mate- 
rialism which  binds  man  to  earth  with 
chains  of  adamant. 
The  germ  of  this  form  ot  idealism 
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waa  first  toraght  oyer  by  the  settlers 
of  Virginia,  who  left  the  mother  coun- 
try at  a  period  of  chivalrie  derotion  to 
a  reigning  queen,  a  period  which  pro- 
duced the  most  poetic  and  philoso^ 
phic  of  English  books,  *^The  Faerie 
Qaeene,"  and  gave  the  world  that  im- 
mortal and  unequi^ed  metaphor  of 
Una  and  the  lion.  It  was  carried  into 
the  grand  old  woods  of  the  new  realm, 
named  in  honor  of  their  virgin  qneen, 
and  there  nurtured  in  forest  aisles  and 
lulled  to  repose  by  the  music  of  mighty 
waters.  The  sentiment  which  has 
been  suffocated  by  the  dust  of  crowd- 
ed thoroughfares,  and  whose  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  clang  of  hammers  and 
whir  of  machinery  in  the  old  world, 
was  nourished  amid  nature's  solitudes 
in  the  new.  The  pilgrims,  cavaliers, 
and  Quakers  contributed  to  its  growth 
and  development,  by  the  diaracter  of 
the  women  who  accompanied  them — 
women  whose  intellectual  powers  had 
been  enlarged  and  their  consciences 
quickened  by  careful  study  of  the  fun- 
damental truths  whidi  divided  man- 
kind, and  who  cheerfully  left  home 
and  kindred  and  became  denizens  of 
the  wilderness,  that  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves, 
and  transmit  it  to  their  children;  while 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Cove- 
nanters were  the  descendants  and  rep- 
resentatives of  those  women  who 
signed  '^  Tike  Solemn  League, "in  com- 
mon with  king  and  parliament,  and 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
This  combination  carried  to  the  new 
home  not  only  the  highest  religious 
and  moral  sentiment  of  the  age,  iMit 
the  most  ideal  form  of  its  poesy ;  and 
amid  the  primeval  forests,  in  an  atmos- 
phere pregnant  with  electricity  and 
teeming  with  oxygen,  sharpened  facul- 
ties and  ezhilan^ed  powers  were  tuned 
to  its  music,  and  lives  constrained  to 
flow  in  and  with  its  loftiest  rhythm. 

Europeans  write  poems,  Americans 
live  them.  The  bndn  of  an  exalted 
Englishman  conceives  the  idea  of  brute 
force  yielding  to  moral  power— of  the 
Idon  of  Strength  becoming  the  wUling 
ally  of  Truth,  and  breaking  down  the 


barriers  which  Ignorance  and  Super- 
stition raise  against  her.  He  sees  that 
the  truth  or  moral  power  which  is  to 
regenerate  the  world  lies  in  the  fe- 
male form  of  humanity,  and  can  in 
fancy  follow  her  on  her  mission  in 
which  the  force  of  the  noblest  of  men 
and  beasts  comes  to  her  aid.  It  was  a 
lesson  taught  by  his  surroundings  at  a 
time  when  the  two  great  contending 
parties  of  despotism  and  human  pro- 
gress met  face  to  face,  in  the  persons 
of  Mary  of  England  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  again  closed  for  final  con- 
flict under  the  leadership  of  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
a  time  when  popes,  kings,  and  empe- 
rors, prelates^  priests,  and  laymen, 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers 
rallied  around  representative  women, 
and  supported  or  opposed  their  au- 
thority by  bulls  and  royal  edicts,  by 
acts  of  Parliament  and  pastoral  letters, 
by  prayers  and  protestations,  by  oaths 
and  loyal  allegiance,  by  their  swords 
and  their  best  blood.  The  poetry  and 
chivalry  which  thrilled  the  air  crystal- 
lized into  books  to  be  packed  away  in 
old  world  libraries,  but  it  was  carried 
to  the  new  in  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
and  there  took  the  form  of  life  and 
action. 

When  a  tall  backwoodsman  tucka 
his  nether  garment  into  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  and  wades  out  into  the  slough 
to  rescue  the  bandbox  of  an  old 
woman  he  has  never  before  seen, 
leaves  his  own  carpet  sack  in  the  sink- 
ing prairie  schooner  which  does  duty 
as  a  stage  coach,  and  carries  out  all  the 
hangings  of  his  fellow  passengeress, 
he  is  the  power  that  Spenser  conceived ; 
and  when  he  places  all  her  treasures  at 
her  side  as  she  sits  awaiting  results, 
and  goes  off  with  a  smile  and  a  growl, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  red  flannel  shirt, 
he  is  as  much  of  a  lion  as  the  one 
which  carried  my  lady  Una  safely 
through  the  forest.  Ay,  and  more 
so.  That  four-footed  king  of  beasts 
was  conquered  by  youth  and  beauty, 
but  this  lion-hearted  man  will  risk  his 
life  in  defence  of  age  and  ugliness; 
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for  if  that  mail  coach  is  attacked  by 
woItcs  or  Indians,  the  man  will  die 
in  defence  of  the  old  woman,  who  has 
no  claim  upon  him  bnt  that  of  weak- 
ness and  womanhood  on  streng^th  and 
manhood.  Without  having  read  a 
verse  of  poetry  or  a  page  of  philoso- 
phy in  his  life,  the  necessities  of  his 
nature  have  taught  him  some  of  the 
highest  lessons  of  both.  He  has  never 
taken  off  his  hat  to  mortal  man,  and 
could  not  be  hired  to  utter  a  courtly 
compliment;  but  in  deference  to  the 
ideal  right,  to  the  claims  of  weakness 
or  suffering,  he  will  volunteer  most 
herculean  labor ;  and  the  poetry  of  liv- 
ing his  life,  compared  to  the  art  of 
verse-making,  is  a  Eohinoor  in  the 
mine  as  opposed  to  a  fragment  of 
French  mirror. 

A  company  of  civilization's  pioneer 
corps  spend  a  winter  in  the  forest, 
lumbering  and  trapping,  and  start  in 
the  spring  to  drive  and  float  their 
logs  and  pelts  to  market.  All  the 
brute  force  and  combativeness  of  their 
natures  have  been  cultivated  by  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  contest  with  the 
inertia  of  matter  and  the  ferocity  of 
savage  men  and  beasts,  until  they 
seem  to  have  acquired  the  nature  of 
both.  They  are  ragged,  weather- 
browned,  boisterous,  and  impatient  of 
restraint.  The  advance  take  offence 
at  the  saloon  keepers  and  sheriff  in 
some  town,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to 
''clean  them  out"  and  flog  all  the 
men  who  may  dare  to  interfere;  but 
the  trapper  cunning  steps  in  and  sug^ 
gests  that  it  would  be  better  sport  to 
wait  until  the  rear  comes  up,  have  all 
the  free  drinks  they  want,  put  the 
sheriff  and  his  posse  into  jail,  set  a 
guard  over  them,  and  govern  that  town 
a  while  in  their  own  fashion.  It  is  quite 
at  their  mercy,  and  they  know  it.  80 
do  the  people,  and  there  is  serious 
anxiety,  when  the  invaders  pass  a  pret- 
ty house,  with  a  trellised  porch,  hear 
a  piano,  and  peep  in. 

A  little  flaxen-haired  maiden  is 
singing  ^*Home,  sweet  Home,"  and 
they  gather  to  listen.  She  sees  them, 
stops,  and  invites  them  in.    Those  be- 


hind crane  their  necks  to  look  over 
those  in  front.  They  all  see  a  carpet, 
curtains,  pictures,  and  a  little  girl  who 
is  not  afraid,  but  welcomes  .them  to 
the  civilization  of  which  they  are  the 
outposts.  They  look  down  at  their 
rough  rags,  over  at  the  little  figure, 
and  in  at  the  room.  Oh,  no  I  they 
cannot  go  in,  but  would  she  be  so  good 
as  to  give  them  some  more  music? 
That  she  will  with  pleasure,  and  calls 
a  sister  to  assist.  The  rough  men 
crowd  around  door  and  windows, 
but  would  not  profane  the  sanctuary 
by  g^ing  inside.  They  grow  familiar, 
and  name  the  songs  and  melodies  they 
would  like  to  hear;  and  when  they 
conclude  to  go  the  meeting  is  called 
to  order,  and  a  spokesman  appointed, 
who  steps  in,  removes  his  tattered  cap, 
and  returns  liianks.  They  all  go  off  to 
the  saloon,  not  to  put  the  keeper  out  of 
the  window,  but  to  discuss  the  question 
of  heaven,  and  give  their  opinions  of 
theologians  who  might  hint  that  the 
little  maidens  were  not  going  to  that 
happy  land  by  a  most  direct  route. 
The  original  sin  and  total  depravity 
of  which  they  had  heard  in  their  New 
England  homes  had  all  been  clerical 
inventions,  and  the  town  was  perfectly 
safe  in  deference  to  the*  girls  who 
represented  peace  and  purity,  home^ 
and  mother  and  sister.  Every  man  of 
them  would  defend  that  home  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  the  lion  did  hom- 
age to  the  lady,  as  in  Spenser's  dream. 

Such  poems  are  enacted  in  various 
forms  on  the  rough  frontier,  and  are 
as  indigenous  to  the  culture  of  the 
country  as  the  tasselcd  com  and  eco- 
nomic moccasin  plant  to  its  soil  and 
cUmate. 

In  the  more  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  the  scholar  and  the  clown, 
the  professional  man  and  day  laborer, 
the  artisan  and  priest  pay  to  ideal  wo- 
manhood the  highest  consideration. 
In  the  streets  of  the  capital  city,  the 
stem  statesman,  or  army  general  whom 
the  populace  hails  with  shouts,  resigns 
his  seat  in  a  street  car  to  any  woman^ 
be  she  ever  so  old,  or  ragged,  or 
wretched,  and  never  once  thinks  ofj 
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having  an  entry  made  on  his  account 
for  final  reckoning,  because  he  has 
obeyed  the  behests  of  the  idealist  who 
said,  ^^  The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  first."  All  over  the  land  men  by 
intuition  act  on  the  principle  that  the 
strength  of  the  strong  and  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  are  deposits  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weak  and  poor,  and  the  claims 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  are  recognized 
with  a  spontaneity  unknown  in  other 
climes.  Our  sanitary  and  Christian 
commissions  are  national  epics,  such 
as  have  not  been  produced  by  any 
other  people,  and  the  most  enlightened 
have  become  but  imitators. 

The  Roman  matron  pointed  the 
jewel  hunter  to  her  children,  and  Co- 
lumbia may  well  direct  those  who  in- 
quire for  her  books  of  poetry  to  her 
sons — ^her  tens  of  thousands  of  works, 
bound  in  cloth  and  jeans  and  furs, 
and  to  some  of  the  finest  in  ^^rags, 
scraps,  and  tow,"  but  all  in  clear  let- 
ter-page to  anointed  eyes. 

Moses  thought  to  have  founded  a 
nation  of  idealists,  a  people  governed 
by  popular  ballot,  an  invisible,  incor- 
ruptible ruler,  and  a  carefully  written 
law.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  have 
succeeded.  After  the  constitution 
had  been  engraved  on  stone,  aU  the 
statutes  written  and  published,  and 
the  people  educated  to  judicial  func- 
tions and  obedience  to  law,  by  having 
had  for  forty  years  men  of  their  num- 
ber as  judges  of  tens,  judges  of  fifties, 
and  judges  of  hundreds,  he  directed 
them,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  to 
*' choose  men  fearing  Qod  and  hating 
covetousness,  and  set  them  to  rule 
over  you."  He  had  given  to  woman  a 
place  in  church  and  state,  such  as  she 
had  never  before  occupied.  Each  of 
the  twelve  tribes  was  to  have  its  sepa- 
rate domain,  and  govern  its  local  af- 
fairs, *while  all  were  federated  under  a 
general  government,  of  which  the 
chief  magistrate  was  a  judge.    It  was 


under  this  ideal  government  that 
*' Deborah  judged  Israel,"  led  armies 
to  battle,  delivered  the  people  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  sang  her  triumph  in  the 
loftiest  strains  of  inspiration,  and  en- 
acted the  law  of  patriotism,  that  he 
'^who  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,"  was  a  traitor  to  divine 
government.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  people  materialized,  and  demand- 
ed a  king.  This  was  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Samuel,  their  most  il- 
lustrious judge,  who  pronounced  the 
demand  a  rebellion  against  Qod.  In 
this  rebellion  originated  the  entire 
Scriptural  example  of  kingcraft,  and 
on  it  is  founded  "the  divine  right." 

If  Americans  lose  their  ideality, 
they  too  will  materialize  and  demand  ^^ 
"a  king  to  reign  over  us  like  unto  the 
nations  round  about " ;  but  as  it  now 
stands,  this  idealistic  nation  is  the 
lion  which  carries  into  the  dens  of  Eu- 
ropean darkness  the  great  truth  of  hu- 
man equality,  which  even  her  philoso- 
phers failed  to  discern,  untU  their  self- 
raised  barriers  were  broken  down  from 
without  and  the  light  poured  in  upon 
them. 

Another  American  characteristic  is 
personal  cleanliness,  which  springs 
from  that  self-respect  bom  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  aristocratic  class  of 
England  is  unsurpassed  in  the  practice 
of  bodily  purification,  and  the  occa- 
sional bath  of  the  Turk  is  a  model  of 
thoroughness;  but  only  in  America  do 
the  people  as  a  people  obey  Paul's  in- 
junction of  "having  their  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water."  Our  great 
unwashed  population  is  our  foreign 
addition.  The  use  of  soap  and  water 
follows  the  ballot,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States  masses  in  this  re- 
spect to  those  of  other  lands  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  feature  of  nation- 
al life. 

JAHB  QbJET  SWIB8HBLM. 
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FROM  "Roderick  Random''  to 
** Roderick  Hudson  "is  a  long 
way;  and  the  change  which  the  novel 
has  undergone  since  the  days  of  Rich- 
ardson, Smollett,  and  Fielding  marks 
the  difference  between  this  century  and 
the  last  more  vividly  and  minutely  than 
most  things  do.  Upon  the  whole  the 
change  in  the  novel  seems  a  develop- 
ment, and  the  romances  of  Henry 
James  and  Blackmore  seem  to  surpass 
those  of  the  Queen  Anne  men  in  manner 
and  method  as  well  as  in  morals.  It  is 
^difficult  to  follow  the  theory  of  M. 
Taine  with  implicit  trustfulness,  and 
see  cause  and  effect  in  all  literary  phe- 
nomena. So  one  exception  ought  to 
be  made  at  once  to  every  statement  of 
a  law  in  literature;  genius  being 
bound  by  no  law  hitherto  discovered 
or  perhaps  hereafter  discoverable. 
Therefore,  when  one  speaks  of  a  devel- 
opment of  manner  and  method  in  the 
novel  since  the  publication  of  "Pa- 
mela," and  still  perhaps  in  progress, 
one  should  not  be  understood  to  in- 
clude Fielding,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne, 
and  George  Eliot,  let  us  say,  whose 
books  have  very  sli^t  relations  to 
time  and  place.  But  aside  from  these 
instances,  beginning  with  Richardson 
and  following  the  succession  of  ro- 
mancers, Smollett,  Sceme,  (Goldsmith, 
Miss  Austen,  Scott^  Bulwer,  Lever, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Collins,  Reade, 
Trollope,  Dickens,  there  is  to  be  no- 
ticed this  development  of  manner  and 
method  just  mentioned.  No  one 
doubts  the  development  in  morals  in 
the  literature  any  more  than  in  the  life 
of  the  century  and  a  third  that  has 
passed  since  Richardson  began  to 
write.  And  even  if  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  ourselves  over  our  fathers  be 
ascribed  more  to  outward  show  than 
to  hidden  feeling,  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  cannot.  For  one 
does  not  nowadays  run  across  a  book 


whereof  the  author  displays  twisted 
ideas  of  ethics  whatever  his  characters 
may  do  or  say;  whereas  Fielding,  for 
instance,  does  most  manifestly  delight 
in  his  sponging-house  hero,  of  whom 
Fielding's  most  genuine  admirer  can 
only  say  "he  would  not  rob  a  church, 
but  that  is  alL"  The  development  in 
artistic  form,  however,  in  manner  and 
method,  is  open  to  more  question  than 
the  development  in  morals.  But  it 
nevertheless  has  equally  taken  place. 
There  is  no  reference  here  of  course  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  modem 
and  the  older  noveL  "  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  "  may  be  a  more  powerful  work 
of  fiction  than  "Loma  Doone,"  the 
adventures  of  the  famous  Count  Fath- 
om may  be  more  entrancing  than  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
phaeton;  but  still  the  latter  work  in 
either  instance  is  a  better  work  of  art. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
leaving  out  here  the  four  giants  of 
Anglo-Saxon  romance,  but  even  if  there 
is  question  between  them,  it  is  settled 
by  reflecting  that  the  three  most  artis- 
tic novels  yot  written,  "Henry  Es- 
mond," "Romola,"  and  "The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,"  belong  to  this  cen^ 
tury,  and  that  "Tom  Jones"  itself  ia 
inferior  to  them  in  this  one  regard  at 
the  least. 

Literary  critica  are  now  and  then 
fond  of  using  those  verbal  shuttlecocks 
of  the  metaphysicians  "subjective" 
and  *  'objective, "  and  have  become  near- 
ly unanimous  in  holding  that  the  de- 
mands of  art  in  novel  writing  require 
"objectiveness."  So  far  as  that  un- 
definable  word  may  here  mean  subor- 
dination of  a  writer's  personality,  the 
consensus  of  critics  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  Only  in  point  of  art,  however. 
For  example,  the  long  list  of  Thack- 
eray's novels,  "Esmond"  excepted, 
ore  inartistic  in  this  respect,  though 
no  admirer  of  Thackeray  could  be  tor- 
tured into  saying  he  would  have  it 
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otherwise,  and  thereby  lose  the  week- 
day sermons  of  which  the  preacher 
was  prouder  than  of  any  of  his  es- 
thetic touches.  Still  weekday  sermons 
are  hazardous  to  attempt.  Everybody 
is  pretty  well  agreed  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's are  a  trifle  thin  and  watery,  and 
even  Thackeray's  do  not  at  all  suit  the 
Gallic  instincts  of  M.  Taine,  who  is 
wearied  by  ''The  Newcomes,"  and 
thinks  it  a  great  pity  that  morals  haTO 
gained  such  an  adrocate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  art.  Here  is  the  chief  proof 
that  the  best  of  the  later  novelists  dis- 
play development  in  manner  and  meth- 
od. Not  one  of  them  has  a  distinct 
moral  to  enforce,  though  certainly  the 
reader  may  draw  a  hundred  if  he 
choose,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  the  story.  Not  one 
of  them  obtrudes  himself  as  a  teacher 
either  of  ethics  or  of  swthetics.  Not 
one  of  them  but  tells  his  story  as 
straightforwardly  as  may  be,  if  Mr. 
Black's  landscape  painting  be  except- 
ed, without  turning  aside  on  this  hand 
or  on  that  into  strange  regions  and  re* 
mote  from  the  burden  of  the  story.  In 
objectiveness  of  form  at  least  there  is 
noticeable  development. 

What  we  call  subtlety  is  the  second 
mark  of  artistic  advancement.  Possi- 
bly '*  subtlety"  is  as  great  a  verbal 
shuttlecock  among  the  literary  critics 
as  **  subjective  "  and  "  objective  "  are 
among  the  metaphysicians — quite  as 
difElcult  to  define.  But  it  is  at  all 
events  well  apprehended  and  recog- 
nizable, and  no  one  fails  to  perceive 
the  distinction  between  subtle  humor 
and  broad  humor,  for  instance,  or  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  ap- 
plied adjective,  whatever  vagueness 
may  lie  in  l^e  abstract  quality.  And 
except  objectiveness  of  form,  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  best  of 
the  later  novelists  than  subtlety  in 
manner  and  method.  In  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  artistic  advantage  which 
is  gained  in  this  way;  for  subtlety, 
whatever  it  may  mean,  does  not  mean 
obscurity,  and  one  may  say,  in  a  general 
way  at  least,  that  it  iaoiudes  delicacy. 


refinement,  intelligence,  intellectual 
purity,  and  the  perception  of  essential 
values,  obvious  or  occult,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  them.  Consequently 
the  best  of  the  later  novelists  are,  as — 
excepting  the  giants — ^the  earlier  novel* 
istswere  not,  pretty  deadly  foes  to  sen?- 
timentality,  or  what  the  school  of  Stemt 
calls  sensibility.  Consequently  Mr. 
Blackmore's  Loma,  for  example,  is 
depicted  at  once  more  vividly  and  more 
completely,  at  far  less  expenditure  of 
words,  than  is  the  virtuous  Clarissa  of 
the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  Richard- 
son. Consequently  the  complexity  of 
emotions,  the  varying  shades  of  hu- 
man character,  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  human  life,  are  portrayed 
with  a  nicer  if  not  broader  sense  of 
differences  and  agreements  by  Messrs. 
Black,  Blackmore,  and  Hardy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
Messrs.  Hawthorne,  Howells,  and 
James  on  this  side  (notably  by  the  two 
latter  in  either  instance),  than  by  the 
founders  of  modem  fiction  and  their 
successors  hitherto.  So  that  in  these 
two  points,  objectiveness  of  form  and 
subtlety  of  expression,  the  modem 
novel  does  show  a  development  in 
manner  and  method. 


XL 

Of  the  authors  just  mentioned, 
whose  writings  illustrate  the  develop-i 
ment  in  manner  and  method,  the  three 
former  one  may  take  leave  to  call  the 
best  exponents  of  the  most  recent  Eng- 
lish fiction.  Mr.  William  Black  has 
been  writing  longer  and  is  more  wide- 
ly known  than  either  Mr.  Blackmore 
or  Mr.  Hardy.  For  several  years  now 
his  books  have  been  read  by  all  novel- 
readers,  always  with  pleasure  and 
sometimes  with  ]m)flt.  One  of  the 
most  fertile  of  romance  writers  he  is, 
to  say  no  more  of  him.  The  number 
of  books  he  has  published,  even  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  proverbial  fertility  of 
novelists,  is  really  remarkable.  So 
that,  considering  Mr.  Black's  popular- 
ity and  his  fecundity,  ai^onsidejing 
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too  the  general  eTenness  of  his  excel- 
lence, there  is  email  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  getting  at  a  pretty  just  esti- 
mate of  his  work.     Snch  an  estimate 
ought  to  assign  to  it  an  honorable  po- 
sition.   In  the  first  place,   one  may 
claim  originality  for  it    To  critics  of 
candor  and  culture,  such  a  claim  to  be 
sure  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant. 
And  if  "originality  "  be  used  in  a  very 
strict  sense,  it  undoubtedly  is  extrava- 
gant.   Nevertheless,  when  one  consid- 
ers very  much  of  contemporary  novel- 
writing  and  very  much  of  that  which 
has  gone  before,  it  is  quite  fair  to  call 
Mr.  Black's  simplicity  of    style    and 
statement,  of  manner  and  method,  of 
aim  and  scope,  original  in  a  certain 
sense.    Evidently  when  he  began  to 
write  he  made  a  new  departure,  start- 
ed on  a  new  line,  and,  cutting  himself 
quite  free  from  traditional  trammels, 
set  out  to  write  a  series  of   novels 
which  should  at  all  hazards  be  impre- 
tentious — be   simple,  unaffected    pic- 
tures of  middle-class  life  and  manners 
in  Great  Britain  to-day,  and  not  strike 
very  deeply  into  the  mine  of  human 
feeling,  or  deal  with  much  that  is  sa- 
cred and  secret  in  the  highest  or  at 
least  in  an  ideal  sense.    Hitherto  he 
has  accomplished  this  in  great  mea- 
sure, failing  where  he  has  failed  by  no 
means  from  lack  of  effort,  but  contrari- 
wise from   too   much  thereof.     Sim- 
plicity is  the  word  by  which  above  all 
others  to  describe  his  books,  from  "  A. 
Princess  of  Thule,"  which  is  undoubt* 
cdly  the  best,   to  **The  Monarch  of 
Mincing  Lane,*'  which  is  periiaps  the 
worst.    He  is  the  Robertson  of  novel* 
ists.     Anything  heroic,  anything  ro- 
mantically remote,  anything  melodra- 
matic, anything  ctiivalric    or  pictur- 
esque that  is  not  to  be  run  across  in 
the  streets  of  London,  or  in  the  fields 
of   Cornwall,   or   on  the    Hebridean 
coast   by  any  casual  traveller  whose 
eyes  are  open,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  Black  any  more  than  it  is  in 
the  plays  of  Robertson.     Like  Robert- 
son too,  he  escapes  very  generally  the 
reproach  of  conventionality.     His  peo- 
ple talk  in  every-day  idioms;  their 


sentiments  are  those  one  finds  in  one's 
neighbors ;  their  purposes  in  life,  their 
love,  devotion,  sacrifice,  hypocrisy, 
and  baseness,  are  the  same  qualities, 
displayed  in  the  same  way,  aroused  by 
the  same  causes,  that  every  one  has  ex- 
perience of  in  himself  or  in  others. 
Nevertheless  very  little  of  their  sayings 
and  doings  is  conventional  in  the  com- 
monplace sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  enough  of  plot  to  arouse  some  inter- 
est, and  the  interest  is  heightened  by 
the  sense  of  reality  which  pervades  the 
whole  and  stimulates  one's  sympathy  of 
thought  and  emotion. 

This  effort  after  simplicity  has  in 
most  cases  two  especially  happy  re- 
sults with  Mr.  Blacks  It  is  disastrous 
in  the  first  place  to  sentimentality  and 
in  the  second  place  to  melodramatic 
absurdity.  One  recalls  several  excep- 
tions; there  is  a  little  of  the  former 
evil  in  the  description  of  the  quarrel 
and  the  reconciliation  in  "A  Princess 
of  Thule,"  for  instance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  latter  in  the  nonsensical 
and  unnatural  complication  which  is 
meant  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
"The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane,"  and 
notably  in  the  closing  scene  in."  Three 
Feathers,"  which  is  meant  to  be  dra- 
matic, and  is  only  ridiculous.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  all  of  these  ex- 
ceptional blemishes  to  a  kind  of  cor- 
ruption of  this  same  effort  after  sim- 
plicity. That  is  to  say,  when  Mr. 
Black  has  to  deal  with  anything  out- 
side of  his  regular  line  of  business,  so 
to  speak — anything  really  dramatic  or 
intense— his  desire  to  make  it  consis- 
tent with  the  even  placidity  ei  its 
surroundings,  added  to  its  essential 
strangeness  to  him,  makes  his  art  un- 
pleasantly evident.  What  is  most  no- 
ticeable then  is  his  repression  and  en- 
deavor after  subtlety.  He  tells  his 
reader  very  unconsciously,  but  very 
plainly,  that  he  has  now  something  ro- 
mantic or  something  dramatic  to  de« 
scribe ;  that  it  is  rather  hard  for  him  tm 
do,  rather  out  of  his  line ;  but  "  stay,** 
he  adds;  "observe  how  easily  I  do  it; 
how  I  keep  my  head  cool  and  my  vis- 
ion clear;  how  I  literally  understate, 
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bat  really  intensify  the  matter  " ;  and 
the  result  is  that  his  art  becomes  arti- 
fice. Therefore  he  does  lose  at  once 
the  fiayor  of  true  romance  and  the 
sense  of  true  power — does  it  by  over- 
doing, by  his  evident  effort  at  effortless 
effect. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  how  fatal  this 
is  to  what  we  call  the  flavor  of  true  ro- 
mance. And  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
sense  of  true  power.  But  there  is  an- 
other characteristic  of  Mr.  Black's 
writings  which  is  still  more  fatal  to 
this  latter.  What  has  won  for  their 
author  more  admiration  than  anything 
else  has  done  is  perhaps  his  abUity  in 
describing  nature.  Every  nine  of 
every  ten  readers  of  his  novels,  if 
forced  to  say  without  reflection  for 
which  of  his  characteristics  they  most 
delighted  in  him,  would  probably  say 
his  **  descriptions  " — ^meaning  thereby 
for  most  part  the  luxuriance  and  abun- 
dance with  which  natural  scenery  flg- 
ures  in  his  writings.  A  flne  field  for 
this  there  is  in  the  plot  and  plan  of 
'*A  Princess  of  Thule,''  and  here  as 
elsewhere  Mr.  Black  has  availed  him- 
self of  it  to  satiety  almost.  It  is  the 
same  with  **  Three  Feathers,"  much 
the  same  with  ^*A  Monarch  of  lOno- 
ing  Lane  "  even,  and  **In  Silk  Attire," 
and  *^The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
PhaSton"  has  for  its  warp  and  woof 
literally  nothing  else.  This  tendency 
of  novelists  has  probably  reached  its 
limit  in  Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Blackmore  is 
fond  enough  of  it,  and  Mr.  Hardy  is 
too,  but  neither  of  them  basks  and 
bathes  in  it  as  Mr.  Black  does.  And 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  very  notice- 
able in  the  best  novels;  that  is  to  say, 
at  all  events,  it  has  been  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  main  purpose  with  a  good 
deal  more  sincerity  and  success  than 
Mr.  Black  displays.  It  is  not — artisti- 
cally considered — a  good  thing,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Black's  ad- 
mirers should  connder  it  a  pleasant 
thing — apart  from  considerations  of 
art.  Furnished  as  Mr.  Black  furnishes 
it,  doubtless  it  comes  to  most  people, 
certainly  to  most  Englishmen,  with  a 
delicious  sense  of  freshness  and  free- 


dom, as  a  kind  of  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  the  novel,  and  an  evidence 
of  having  shakei}  off  the  shackles  of 
conventionality.  Descriptions  of  the 
Hebridean  winter,  such  as  one  looks 
for  in  Bayard  Taylor;  of  the  cliffs  of 
Cornwall  and  the  fields  of  Kent,  such 
as  one  expects  in  Buskin ;  of  a  bank  of 
violets,  a  cloudless  sky,  **a  world  of 
heather,"  an  evening  on  the  barrens, 
a  trout  brook,  the  little  bridge  at  Hen- 
ley— anything  in  which  there  is  room 
for  a  landscape  painter  to  luxuriate — 
one  runs  across  not  only  in  every  chap- 
ter but  at  every  page  almost  in  all  Mr. 
Black's  books.  And  the  evident  de- 
light which  the  painter  takes  in  his 
pictures,  the  deep  and  broad  love  he 
has  for  nature  in  all  its  phases,  render 
these  "descriptions"  of  his  by  no 
means  unpleasant  contrasts  to  a  great 
deal  of  the  melodramatic  or  medical 
(as  Taine  would  say)  matter  in  which 
works  of  fiction  do  abound.  Never- 
theless one  does  tire  of  them  after  a 
time — after  reading  whole  pages,  whole 
chapters,  entire  volumes  of  them,  as 
Mr.  Black  asks  one  to  do.  And  after 
all,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  Mr. 
Black's  business.  Being  not  a  land- 
scape painter,  nor  a  pastoral  poet,  nor 
a  rhapsodical  essayist,  nor  a  complete 
angler,  but  a  novelist,  his  business  is, 
essentially  and  at  bottom,  with  man, 
not  with  nature;  with  character  and 
incident,  not  with  settings  and  sur- 
roundings; with  figures  rather  than 
with  fields.  Descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  are,  with  extremely  rare  ex- 
ceptions, out.  of  place  in  novels. 
Those  exceptions  are  when  they  are  ac- 
cessory to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
book,  when  they  are  subordinate,  il- 
lustrative, decorative.  In  broad  terms 
the  main  object  of  the  novel  is  the 
representation  of  human  character,  the 
depiction  of  human  life  and  love  in 
narrative  prose.  With  this  definition 
at  all  events  few  people  will  quarrel, 
but  Mr.  Black  really  does  not  seem  to 
be  persuaded  of  its  truth  at  all.  Bu 
main  object  is  to  paint  landscape  in 
words.  So  far  as  that  goes,  it  may  be . 
done,  of  course,  well  or  ill;  Mr.  Black 
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does  it  oftener  well  thsm  ilL  But  it  is 
not  novel  writing— that  is  quite  clear; 
and  not  being  novel  writing,  being  a 
violation  of  a  nice  sense  of  proportions, 
being  in  a  word  bad  art,  it  is  a  cause 
of  weakness  in  lir.  Black. 

And  it  operates  in  two  ways.  Posi- 
tively it  produces  weakness  by  making 
prominent  what  is  essentially  subordi- 
nate, as  just  suggested,  and  negative- 
ly it  prevents  power  by  making  subof- 
dinate  what  is  essentially  prominent. 
Mr.  Black's  characters  are  in  many  in- 
stances only  pegs  upon  which  to  hang 
his  landscape  pictures;  in  most  in- 
stances their  elaboration  does  not  oc- 
cupy much  of  his  mind  and  heart;  in 
only  one  instance  does  he  seem  fairly 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  his 
creations — fallen  in  love  either  after 
the  analytical  manner  of  Balzac's  love 
for  Valerie  or  after  the  emotional 
manner  of  Thackeray's  affectionate 
tenderness  for  Rachel  Esmond — and 
that  is  the  instance  of  his  Princess 
Sheila.  It  results  inevitably  from  this, 
that  ''A  Princess  of  Tbule"  is  Mr. 
Black's  best  book.  In  that  novel  the 
distribution  of  parts,  so  to  speak,  is 
better,  the  true  relations  between  fore- 
ground, middle  distance,  and  back- 
ground are  more  properly  preserved, 
and  the  landscape  has  more  insepara- 
ble and  inherent  relations  to  the  char- 
acters portrayed  tiian  one  finds  in  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Black's  novels.  And  yet 
even  this,  the  fairest  example  that  one 
can  take,  illustrates  in  no  small  degree 
this  negative  lack  of  power,  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Black,  and  proceeding 
from  his  lack  of  perception  of  the  true 
relations  between  subjects  and  their 
attributes.  Even  here  Mr.  Black  de- 
lights quite  as  much  in  describing  the 
wild  and  weird  landscape  lights  and 
shades  of  the  Orkneys  as  he  does  in 
portraying  his  Sheila  or  her  father. 
Even  here,  these  two  characters  except- 
ed, we  get  relief  from  the  woodenness 
of  the  rest  only  in  the  flights  of  sea- 
gulls, the  mountain  storms,  and  in  pic- 
tures of  the  mystic  northern  twilight. 
Even  here  the  romance  of  the  story  is 
subjected  to  the  romance  of  the  region 


in  which  for  the  most  part  its  events 
occur. 

Never  let  a  word  of  unmerited  de- 
traction be  bestowed  upon  this  chann- 
ing  story.  It  comes  to  readers  of  ro- 
mance, wearied  with  Bulwer  and  sick- 
ened with  James,  as  a  fresh  breath  of 
early  spring  time,  and  to  readers  of 
novels,  exhausted  by  Collins  and  fa- 
tigued by  Trollope,  as  an  invigorating 
bath  of  sea  air.  It  introduces  one  to 
an  entirely  new  comer  of  the  earth, 
hitherto  wholly  unexplored  by  roman- 
cers, and  yet  almost  as  fit  a  field  for 
the  romantic  stoiy-teller  as  the  high- 
lands of  '^  Rob  Roy  "  or  the  woods  of 
*^TheDeerslayer."  It  makes  one  ac- 
quainted with  two  more  friends  in  fic- 
tion worthy  to  have  a  plfice  in  that  se- 
lect and  not  too  numerous  assemblage, 
both  of  them  altogether  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  valuable.  And  the  stoiy 
of  it  is  healthful,  fresh,  and  here  and 
there  touching  to  a  degree.  Bat  at 
the  same  time  this  is  very  nearly  all 
there  is  to  be  said  for  it.  One  does 
not  recall  an  instance  of  the  display  of 
real  power  between  its  covers.  Even 
the  romance  of  it  is  due  to  its  land- 
scape rather  than  to  its  figures,  and 
the  romance  which  enshrines  the  latter 
is  robbed — ^if  only  a  very  little,  still 
noticeably  a  little— of  its  delicacy  and 
bloom — ^by  the  very  fear  the  author  has 
of  overstepping  the  line  and  treading 
on  the  soil  of  melodrama.  The  plot  is 
simplicity  itself;  one  can  forecast  it 
very  early ;  and  yet  it  has  clumsy  work- 
manship here  and  there  in  it — deeds  of 
too  great  moment  springing  from  too 
trivial  causes;  detours  of  interest,  so 
to  speak,  without  just  reason ;  quan^ 
and  reconciliations  a  little  strained; 
and  at  the  end  a  little  slovenliness,  in- 
timating that  the  author  sees  the  re- 
sult so  clearly  himself  as  to  be  a  trifle 
careless  about  the  finishing  strokes. 
Save  the  charming  Princess  and  the 
quaint  old  King  of  Borva,  the  figures  of 
the  book  have  a  certain  woodenness 
and  inelasticity  of  movement,  and  es- 
sentially considered,  might  have  been 
taken  from  any  one  of  a  hundred  nov- 
ela.    The  imperturbable  Ingram  and 
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the  Tolatile  Lavender  are  reproduc- 
tions of  very  well  worn  types;  the 
Lorraines  are  somewhat  anomalous  in 
point  of  art,  to  be  sure,  but  fully  as 
much  so  in  point  of  naturalness; 
*' Johnny,"  the  German  boy,  Mosen- 
berg,  and  the  different  London  people, 
are  vague  outlines,  sketches  only,  and 
not  finished  portraits.  More  than  all, 
the  book  is  lacking  in  purpose.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  illustrate  any  prin- 
ciple or  peculiarity  of  human  life  or 
character;  it  does  not  reveal  any  of 
the  hidden  motives  or  passions  of  the 
human  heart ;  it  does  not  show  the  re- 
lations between  or  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluences of  men  and  their  fellows,  of 
one  character  and  those  around  it.  It 
is  a  pretty  strain,  played  upon  a  plea- 
sant pipe  by  a  graceful  lover  of  nature, 
now  and  then  varied  with  touches  of 
something  more  vital,  which  make  one 
wish  them  more  frequent  and  better 
sustained. 


EL 


Qnb  gets  into  considerably  deeper 
water  in  writing  about  Mr.  R  D. 
Blackmore,  in  whose  works,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  them,  there  is  cer- 
tainly genius,  if  not  vast,  at  least  un- 
mistakable. It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  disproportionate  Mr.  Blackmore*s 
fame  is  to  his  merits.  He  has  written 
a  half  dozen  or  more  books,  of  which 
all  have  great  and  some  have  very  ex- 
traordinary merits;  and  yet,  compared 
with  a  half  dozen  recent  novelists,  he 
has  no  fame  at  all — at  all  events  no 
popularity  at  all.  Beyond  some  news- 
paper notices,  infrequent  and  brief, 
thou^  uniformly  complimentary  if 
discerning,  he  has  not  hitherto  been 
talked  about  at  all;  and  compared 
with  the  half  dozen  or  more  of  men 
who  are  his  contemporaries,  but  not 
his  compeers,  just  alluded  to,  he  is  not 
read  at  all.  But  on  second  thoughts, 
and  recollecting  the  way  in  which 
"Pamela"  once  popularly  outshone 
"Joseph  Andrews"  and  "Oliver 
Twist"  the  "Novel  Without  a  Hero," 
40 


and  the  works  of  G.  P.  R  James,  for 
instance,  the  earlier  works  of  George 
Eliot,  Mr.  Blackmore's  lack  of  pop- 
ular recognition  at  present,  and  his 
prospects  of  getting  it  some  day,  are 
not  altogether  discouraging.  For  Mr. 
Blackmore  is  entirely  worthy  of  being 
ranked  with  these  and  other  really  no- 
ble writers,  who  have  in  cant  phrase 
fought  their  way  to  fame  over  many 
obstacles  and  through  many  obstrue- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  if  one  can  claim 
originality  in  a  certain  sense  for  Mr. 
Black,  one  can  assert  it  of  Mr.  Black- 
more  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  and 
in  the  most  audible  manner.  What 
strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  taking  up 
his  books,  and  what  remains  with  one 
most  abidingly  after  laying  them 
down,  is  a  vivid  impression  of  their 
extreme  freshness — the  same  kind  of 
impression  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  made 
in  an  inferior  way  when  he  published 
his  first  sketches.  "The  Maid  of 
Sker"and  "Loma  Doone"  are  quite 
without  precedent  in  style  and  scope, 
however  one  may  find  analogies  to 
them  here  and  there  in  the  catalogue 
of  novels.  Their  freshness,  too,  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Black's  books,  is  of  a 
veiy  positive  character,  and  does  not 
consist  at  all  in  the  avoidance  of  both 
melodramatic  absurdity  and  sentimen- 
tality, but  rather  in  the  directness  at 
once  and  the  subtlety  of  their  author's 
simplicity  of  statement.  This  simpli- 
city of  statement,  which  is  character- 
istic of  novel  writing  of  the  highest 
order,  and  which  it  is  not  at  bottom 
paradoxical  to  call  both  subtle  and  di- 
rect, is  unlike  and  superior  to  Mr. 
Black's  simplicity,  because  it  is  always 
sincere.  There  is  not  in  all  Mr.  Black- 
more's  writings  a  single  instance  of  in- 
sincerity; and  consequently  there  are 
not  to  be  found  in  them  any  of  those 
exceptional  blemishes— melodramati- 
cally absurd  on  the  one  hand  and  sen- 
timental on  the  other— which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  best  of  Mr.  Black's 
books.  Their  author  never  seems 
careful  to  produce  an  effect  of  one 
kind  or  another— least  pf>all  does  he 
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display  consciously  or  anconsciously 
any  anxiety  to  conceal  his  carefulness. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  noth- 
ing is  so  intricate  and  complex  as  hu- 
man character,  which  it  is  the  main 
province  of  the  novelist  to  illustrate 
and  portray,  this  sincerity  of  simpli- 
city in  illustration  and  portraiture  is 
seen  to  be  a  very  admirable  thing — to 
be  a  characteristic  of  novel  writing  of 
the  very  highest  order — to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  genius. 

It  characterizes  everything  Mr. 
Blackmore  has  to  say.  Mr.  Black's 
simplest  and  best  writing  is  done  when 
he  is  describing  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Mr.  Blackmore  can  paint  landscape 
too— better  beyond  doubt  than  Mr. 
Black.  But  if  his  writing  is  better  at 
one  time  than  it  is  at  another,  it  is 
when  he  is  describing  the  peculiarities 
of  character.  Then,  in  simplicity,  sub- 
tlety, flavor,  charm,  and  real  power,  it 
is  surprising.  And  in  his  two  best 
books,  **Loma  Doone"  and  *'The 
Maid  of  Sker,"  it  is  additionally  sur^ 
prising,  because  it  aims,  and  in  most 
instances  aims  successfully,  to  be  ai^ 
chaic.  Yet  the  archaic  style  of  John 
Ridd  of  the  seventeenth  century  seems 
well  nigh  as  perfect  as  the  archaic 
style  of  Colonel  Henry  Esmond  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  that  of  the  illustrious 
Llewellyn  is  not  far  behind  it.  More- 
over, it  has  besides  this  success  in  imi- 
tation a  distinct  and  perfectly  recog- 
nizable individuality  which  is  Mr. 
Blackmore's  own  as  entirely  as  the  in- 
dividuality of  Henry  Esmond's  is 
Thackeray's  own.  There  is  this  one 
advantage  which  a  novelist  has  in 
copying  the  language  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  a  bygone  age :  it  requires, 
or  ought  to,  the  use  of  an  autobio- 
graphical form.  Critics  differ  about 
the  advantage  of  this  form  in  novels 
that  treat  of  the  era  in  which  they  are 
written,  but  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  value  of  its  employment  in 
.archaic  novels.  Except  Thackeray, 
no  one  ever  made  the  most  of  this  ad- 
vantage, to  be  sure,  and  Mr.  Black- 
more  forgets  now  and  then,  if  indeed 
he  bears  in  mind  at  all,  that  the  auto- 


biographer  ought  always  to  be  a 
writer.  This  is  in  fact  the  chief  fault 
that  one  has  to  find  with  him.  His 
John  Ridd  had  schooling  in  early 
youth,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
extreme  cultivation  of  his  style,  which 
is  everywhere  on  a  higher  level  than 
one  looks  for  in  an  Exmoor  sheep- 
raiser  of  the  days  of  King  James.  And 
the  discrepancy  between  the  education 
and  position  of  Davy  Llewellyn  and 
the  many  subtleties  of  his  expression 
is  still  more  apparent— «ven  glaring; 
so  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  book 
one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  or  no  the  shrewd  old  sailor  is 
laughing  at  himself  as  well  as  at  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Still,  this  form  en- 
ables Mr.  Blackmore  to  portray  more 
vividly  and  picturesquely,  more  charm- 
ingly at  once  and  more  powerfully, 
what  it  is  the  function  of  his  highest 
powers  to  portray;  hum^an  character, 
namely. 

For  not  only  his  best  writing,  but 
his  best  work  of  any  sort,  is  done  in 
delineating  men  and  manners.  What- 
ever qualities  one  may  admire  in  him, 
one  easily  recognizes  his  delicacy  and 
power  in  the  portrayal  of  human  char- 
acter as  transcending  them  alL  Deli- 
cate this  portrayal  always  is.  Fine 
and  minute  shades  of  character,  the 
slight  and  subtle  shifting  of  motives 
and  emotions,  the  influences  slow  and 
secret  of  circumstances  upon  charao- 
ter,  one  does  not  And  anywhere  in  con- 
temporary fiction  more  delicately  de- 
scribed than  in  **  Loma  Doone."  The 
same  work  displays  power  equally  rare 
and  remarkable.  Its  strength  stirs 
one's  susceptibility  profoundly,  as  its 
delicacy  charms  one's  sense  daintily 
and  delightfully.  Interest  it  has  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The 
prowess,  the  bravery,  the  nobility,  the 
simplicity,  the  quaint,  unaffected  self- 
esteem  of  John  Ridd  are  depicted 
powerfully  enough  to  arouse  one's  sen- 
timents of  admiration,  amazement, 
real  affection,  and  good-natured  kind^ 
liness,  as  if  Master  Ridd  were  not  at 
all  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  but  a  person 
of  very  authentic  history.    The  quali- 
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ties  of  the  principal  character  in  '*  The 
Maid  of  Sker"  are  drawn  with  an 
equally  powerful  hand,  and  the  minor 
personages  in  either  work  are  described 
and  differentiated  with  almost  the  same 
discrimidatiug  delicacy  and  pungent 
power.  Parson  Chowne  is  an  admira- 
ble portrait;  Carver  Doone  is  still  bet- 
ter; Master  Huckaback  and  his  little 
Ratb,  Old  Sir  Ensor,  the  fair  Loma 
herself,  the  various  people  that  make 
up  the  Sker  population  and  buy  stale 
fish  of  the  upright  Llewellyn,  are  all 
drawn  with  a  freedom  and  apparent 
case,  and  at  the  same  time  a  discern- 
ment of  the  subtle  differences  and  di- 
versities of  human  character,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  work  of  a  master 
liand.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  success 
in  this  latter — ^in  the  perception  of  the 
subtle  diversities  of  character,  namely 
— ^is  the  mark  of  genius  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  this  success  Mr.  Black- 
more  has  achieved  in  very  abundant 
measure.  No  two  of  his  personages 
are  so  similar  as  to  be  essentially  iden- 
tical, and,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  of 
them  is  a  characteristic  exaggerated 
into  a  character — a  trait  into  a  person. 
Tliis,  which  is  true  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  portraits  in  ^'Loma 
Doone"  and  in  *'The  Maid  of  Sker," 
the  best  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  books,  is 
still  true  in  a  narrower  sense  of  those 
in  ** Alice  Lorraine"  and  **Cradock 
No  well,"  which  are  considerably  be- 
low the  other  two  in  interest  and  in 
merit.  In  these  novels,  however, 
tliough  one  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  genius  which  depicted  so  delicate- 
ly and  so  powerfully  John  Ridd  and 
Davy  Llewellyn,  one  also  cannot  help 
feeling  in  one  case  the  crudity  and  in  the 
other  the  carelessness  of  its  expression. 
"Alice  Lorraine"  is  one  of  its  au- 
thor's latest  books,  and  like  the  later 
books  of  many  other  men,  it  was  evi- 
dently written  in  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  an  audience  already  gained  by 
more  careful  and  thorough  work.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  "Loma 
Doone,"  to  take  one  example  only, 
that  Mr.  Black's  "Three  Feathers" 
does  to  his  "A  Princess  of  Thule." 


Mr.  Blackmore  didn't  consider  his 
plan  and  plot  quite  maturely  enough 
to  realize  before  beginning  to  elaborate 
it  that  it  was  rather  too  slender,  and  a 
trifle  too  whimsical  withal,  to  interest 
him  throughout  the  telling  of  it,  and 
he  seems  to  have  got  a  little  tired  of 
it  a  good  while  before  he  wrote  its  last 
chapter.  Consequently  it  displays 
the  same  carelessness  here  and  there 
which  "Three  Feathers"  does— care- 
lessness not  only  in  the  details  of  nar- 
ration, but  in  the  portrayal  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  is  a  good  deal  less  excus- 
able in  Mr.  Blackmore  than  it  is  in 
Mr.  Black.  The  book  has  merits  many 
and  manifold,  and  to  most  contempo- 
rary novelists  it  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly creditable  work.  But  it  is  not  to 
the  author  of  "Loma  Doone"  and 
"The  Maid  of  Sker."  "Cradock 
Nowell"  and  "Cripps  the  Carrier" 
are  still  less  a  credit  to  him. 

Returning  to  the  best  manifestations 
of  Mr.  Blackmore's  genius,  one  no- 
tices the  natural  result  of  this  blending 
of  power  and  delicacy  in  the  charm  of 
romance.  These  two  qualities  of 
style  are  not  combined  without  this 
result  in  any  work  of  fiction.  They 
cannot  be  employed  to  decorate  and 
enforce  what  is  essentially  common- 
place. One  of  them  is  always  lacking 
both  in  melodramatic  absurdity  and 
in  sentimentality—delicacy  in  the  one 
instance  and  power  in  the  other. 
And  even  Scott  has  not  united  them 
more  happily  in  "Waverley"  or  in 
"Ivanhoe"  or  in  "Rob  Roy"  than 
Mr.  Blackmore  has  done  in  his  own 
masterpiece  of  "  Loma  Doone."  The 
strength  of  that  work,  given  the  plot 
and  plan,  in  itself  lends  it  a  dramatic 
intensity  and  saves  it  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  sentimentality  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  subtle  delicacy  of  it  pre- 
vents any  flavor  of  melodramatic  ab- 
surdity on  the  other.  The  visit  of 
John  Ridd  to  the  Doone  valley  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  romantic  event  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  of  fiction 
since  the  visit  of  young  Waverley  to 
the  famous  Highland  cave  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean ;  and  in  what  Js  wild  And 
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weird  and  awful  it  transcends  eren 
that  and  all  similar  romantic  experi- 
ences of  any  of  Scott*s  men.  Roman- 
tic incidents  precede  and  follow  it  in 
as  great  abundance  as  the  even  and 
graceful  flow  of  the  narrative  permit — 
tin  greater  abundance  and  of  more 
I  purely  romantic  character  than  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  contempo- 
rary fiction.  And  at  the  same  time, 
so  ever  present  with  Mr.  Blackmore 
are  these  qualities  of  strength  and  re- 
finement, that  the  blemishes  of  Bul- 
wer's  romances,  let  us  say,  melodram- 
atic absurdity  and  sentimentality,  are 
always  avoided. 

One  other  quality  of  Mr.  Block- 
more's  best  work  claims  attention; 
his  humor,  namely.  The  individuality 
of  an  author's  humor  is  as  good  a  test 
of  his  originality  as  the  quality  of  it 
is  of  his  comparative  rank.  Both 
these  tests  result  favorably  in  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Blackmore.  His  humor 
is  peculiarly  his  own;  perhaps  it  is 
more  individual  than  any  other  quali- 
ty of  his  work.  And  its  quality  is  pe- 
culiarly subtle  and  refined.  Withal 
it  is  humor  distinctively,  and  not  wit. 
It  is  pervasive  rather  than  pointed. 
It  characterizes  Mr.  Blackmore^s  style 
rather  than  varies  it.  Like  that  style 
uniformly,  it  is  the  even  ilow  of  a  lim- 
pid stream  and  not  a  sparkling  conge- 
ries of  crystals.  It  is  always  suggest- 
ive, and  generally  it  has  what  we  call 
quaintness.  Noticeably  when  Master 
John  Ridd  or  Master  Davy  Llewellyn 
has  occasion  to  chat  with  the  reader 
about  his  own  qualities  of  any  kind — 
his  discernment,  his  real  nobility  of 
character,  or  his  physical  prowess — 
quaint  is  the  word  by  which  to  de- 
scribe his  delicate  humor;  it  is  quaint 
beyond  the  quaintness  of  **La  Longue 
Carabine,"  or  of  Major  Dalgetty,  or  of 
our  fine  old  friend  the  bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie.  So  that,  in  their  humor, 
their  romance,  their  strength,  and 
their  vivid  portrayal  of  character,  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Blackmore  possess  a 
charm  which  is  not  the  less  delightful 
in  contemporary  literature  because  it 
is  89  rare. 


rv. 

If  in  passing  from  Mr.  Block  to  Mr. 
Blackmore  one  gets  into  deeper  water, 
in  passing  from  Mr.  Blackmore  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  one  gets  into  an  entire- 
ly different  atmosphere.  Sut>t]e  Mr. 
Hardy  certainly  is,  and  his  books  ore 
certainly  as  objective  as  any  of  the 
later  English  novels.  It  is  in  habit  of 
mind  rather  than  in  form  of  expression 
that  he  differs  from  Mr.  Blackmore, 
and  equally  from  Mr.  Black.  A  more 
introspective,  reflective  analyst  there 
is  not  to  be  found  among  latter-day 
novelists.  When  his  **Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  which  was  publish- 
ed as  a  serial,  was  half  complete,  no 
discerning  person  felt  disposed  to  de- 
ride the  London  '* Spectator"  for  at- 
tributing it  to  George  Eliot  herself. 
At  all  events,  however  such  a  judg- 
ment may  have  overweighted  him  by 
suggesting  an  unfavorable  comparison 
of  his  breadth  and  range  of  vision 
with  those  of  the  other  writer,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Hardy's  worthi- 
ness to  be  classed  with  her  in  point  of 
subtlety  of  perception  and  depth  of 
insight  between  certain  limits.  And 
in  point  of  general  manner  and  habit 
of  mind  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  two  which  is  more  than  striking. 
No  one  who  has  formed  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  commanding  figure 
which  Gkorge  Eliot  has  become  in  Eng- 
lish literature  will  dispute  that  this  is 
praise  of  the  very  highest  kind ;  and 
equally  no  one  who  has  read  Mr. 
Hardy's  two  best  books,  '*A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes "  and  that  just  mentioned, 
will  dispute  the  justice  of  the  eulogy. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  "A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes  "  there  is  an  interesting  in- 
dication of  Mr.  Hardy's  own  aim  in 
fiction  and  incidentally  of  his  admira- 
tion for  the  author  of  '^  Romola  "  and 
*  *  Middlemarch. "  His  heroine  is  read- 
ing a  book,  **  The  Mill  on  the  Floss" 
evidently  from  what  is  said  about  it 
further  on,  which  Mr.  Hardy  says  con- 
tains the  saddest  eontretempi  con- 
tained in  any  novel,  **  since  fiction  has 
taken  a  turn,  for  better  or  worse,  for 
analyzing  rather  than  depicti^ig  charao- 
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ter  and  emotion."  Whether  or  x\o  fic- 
tion has  taken  that  torn,  upon  which  as 
apon  most  matters  of  fact  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  debate,  certain  it  is  that 
this  is  predsely  what  Mr.  Hardy  has 
done.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
most  instances  to  define  the  limit  after 
which  delineation  becomes  dissection, 
but  it  is  quite  as  apparent  that  Mr. 
Hardy  has  passed  this  limit  as  it  is 
that  it  has  been  passed  by  Qeorge  Eliot 
and  by  Hawthorne.  After  reaching 
that  limit  it  becomes  a  question  how 
far  a  writer  may  go  without  abandon- 
ing what  haye  always  been  and  are  al- 
ways to  be  regarded  as  the  principles 
of  all  good  art.  Bat  Mr.  Hardy  writes 
80  well  and  displays  such  prodigious 
perceptions  that  one  may  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  asthetic  question  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  genenl  manner  and  meth- 
od in  contemplating  the  extremely  ar- 
tistic treatment  of  detail  in  his  work, 
just  as  one  does  in  the  instances  of 
George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne. 

In  point  of  style  at  all  events  there 
is  this  artistic  treatment  to  be  noticed 
in  Mr.  Hardy.  Remembering  the 
complexity  and  subtlety  of  human  mo- 
tives which  it  is  his  special' province 
to  analyze,  and  the  marked  ability 
with  which  he  does  dissect  character 
within  certain  limits,  the  simplicity 
and  terse  clearness  of  his  style  is 
noteworthy.  One  does  not  run  across 
the  involved  sentences,  the  obscure  in- 
timations, and  the  blind  suggestions 
which  one  does  not  fail  to  find  in  nov- 
els whose  aim  is  similar  to  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  books.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word  these  books  are  well  written 
— ^better  written  than  the  earlier  works 
of  George  Eliot,  or  than  a  great  deal 
of  her  two  latest  works.  Of  course 
there  are  none  of  the  common  blem- 
ishes of  style  in  them— no  stilted  lan- 
guage, no  mawkish  sentimentality,  no 
melodramatic  hysteria.  But  aside 
from  its  freedom  from  ordinary  faults, 
this  style  is  positively  admirable  for 
its  purity  and  its  perfect  subordina- 
tion to  the  end  of  style,  which  in  a 
novel  certainly  is  the  clearest  and 
most  effective  setting  for  the  story. 


It  is  a  totally  different  style  to  that  of 
Mr.  Black,  which  is.  pleasant  only,  or 
to  that  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  which  is  po- 
etic chiefly.  Grace  it  has  and  romance 
occasionally,  but  neither  of  those 
qualities  Ib  either  marked  or  unfailing- 
ly present.  It  is  clear,  terse,  strong; 
sparkling  with  epigrams  and  antitheses 
here  and  there ;  abounding  with  wide- 
spreading  generalization  and  compre- 
hensive formulations  of  feeling  now 
and  then;  surprisingly  incisive  and 
subtle  when  dealing  with  the  deeper 
motives  of  the  human  heart ;  a  product 
of  intellect  altogether  and  of  suscepti- 
bility not  at  all ;  quite  without  tender- 
ness or  emotional  tremor;  character- 
ized chiefly  and  in  a  word  by  strength. 

Strength,  too,  is  the  quality  with 
which  one  is  chiefly  impressed  in  the 
story  as  well  as  in  the  setting.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  the  story  as  such  does  not 
matter  much  to  Mr.  Hardy.  Almost 
any  kind  of  a  plot  suffices  him.  Even 
the  incidents,  many  of  which  are  hu- 
morous, and  the  situations,  some  of 
which  are  intensely  dramatic,  seem  to 
be  developed  not  from  the  necessities 
of  the  narrative,  but  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  characters.  Not  that  they 
are  clumsily  handled;  Mr.  Hardy  is 
far  too  clever  a  workman  to  do  any- 
thing clumsily;  but  their  interest  is 
not  intrinsic ;  it  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  character  which  they  illustrate 
and  illumine.  There  is  no  difficulty 
here  about  the  artbtic  principle  in- 
volved; certainly  incident  and  situa- 
tion should  always  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  character,  but  they  nevertheless 
should  not  become  so  far  subordinate 
as  to  touch  the  integrity  of  the  narra- 
tive of  which  they  do  form  a  part  and 
which  after  all  is  a  far  from  unimpor- 
tant piece  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
novel.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hardy  does 
really  overstep  this  line. 

Indeed  the  novel  with  him  is  not  a 
story  of  life  at  all ;  it  is  a  study  in  char- 
acter. As  such,  it  is  brought  by  him 
to  a  very  high  state  of  flnish  and  per- 
fection. '^Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  "  is  in  this  respect  very  near  a 
masterpiece.    The  heroine,^thsheba. 
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farmer  Oak,  Troy,  and  Boldwood  as 
portraits  are  Dot  altogether  unique  or 
altogether  perfect;  but  as  studies  in 
character  they  are  very  nearly  both 
perfect  and  unique.  Not  being  crea- 
tions in  portraiture,  they  neither  add 
greatly  to  one's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  nor  remain  with  one  vividly 
and  abidingly,  as  creations  in  portrai- 
ture never  fail  to  do.  But  being  acute 
and  subtle  studies  in  character,  they 
invariably  arouse  the  intellectual  in- 
terest which  waits  on  all  clever  analy- 
sis. In  a  given  situation  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  his  great  power  of  dissection  and 
his  quickness  and  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion, will  show  you  the  mixed  motives 
and  hidden  impulses  of  each  character 
with  authority.  The  two  principal 
situations  in  '^  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  "  are  instances  in  point.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  intensely  dramatic 
than  either  the  scene  between  Troy 
and  his  wife  over  the  body  of  Troy's 
murdered  mistress,  or  that  between 
Boldwood  and  his  affianced  over  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Troy.  But  each 
of  these  situations  depends  for  its  in- 
terest not  upon  itself  at  all — as  artisti- 
cally it  should  in  great  part — ^but  giv- 
en the  situation,  upon  its  vast  and  va- 
ried influence  upon  the  minds,  motives, 
and  actions  of  the  actors  concerned  in 
it.  And  properly  speaking,  these  are 
not  actors  in  a  drama,  but  subjects  for 
dissection. 

This  happens  because  Mr.  Hardy  is 
wanting  in  constructive  ability  and  in 
what  may  be  called  the  power  of  sus- 
taining a  character  through  its  sug- 
gested development.  And  for  this 
reason,  **  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,'* 
which  attempts  the  least  of  any  of  his 
novels,  is  in  s<»ne  respects  the  most  ar- 
tistic— ^though  in  respect  of  form  ^^  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes ''  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  outrank  it  even  artistically. 
Fancy  has  the  personal  vanity  which 
is  a  strong  if  not  an  overmaster- 
ing impulse  in  all  Mr.  Hardy's  women 
for  instance ;  but  with  her  it  is  natural, 
integral,  and  inherent  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  her  story,  and  to 
take  it  away  would  destroy  her  alto- 


gether. The  artistic  treatment  in 
both  of  the  other  novels  mentioned  is 
different.  To  take  two  instances  only : 
in  *'  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  " 
there  is  a  refreshing  but  still  awk- 
wardly sudden  shifting  of  the  charac- 
ters to  a  higher  level  perceptible  about 
half  way  through  the  book ;  and  in  the 
other  work  there  is  an  absolute  and 
unexplained  absence  of  development 
in  the  heroine-  after  her  elopement, 
which,  together  with  her  new  love, 
converts  her  from  an  impulsive  child 
into  something  like  a  tricky,  untruth- 
fal,  and  morally  reckless  woman.  Per- 
fectly natural  as  this  conversion  may 
be,  it  is  not  developed  and  graduated 
by  Mr.  Hardy — the  successive  steps  aro 
lacking.  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  feel  tlus, 
and  to  attempt  to  supply  them.  And 
he  veiy  nearly  succeeds,  but  not  quite. 
Moreover,  masterly  as  Mr.  Hardy's 
analysis  is,  it  must  be  repeated  that  its 
range  is  limited.  Here  is  wherein  it 
differa  from  the  analysis  of  George  El- 
iot— ^with  whom  one  is  constantly  re- 
minded to  contrast  and  compare  Mr. 
Hardy.  Curiously  enough,  his  works 
seem  to  contain  one  woman  only.  He 
does  not  appear  to  discern  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  '*  Romola  "  and 
"  Tessa,"  let  us  say.  That  preference 
of  Elfride's  for  the  earrings  to  the  mu- 
sic is  an  exhibition  of  paltry  vanity 
exactly  worthy  of  Fancy,  while  El- 
fride's vanity  is,  or  should  be,  of  an 
entirely  different  texture.  Bathaheba, 
fascinated  by  a  scarlet  tmifonn  and  a 
soldier's  gayety,  despite  her  admirable 
mental  equipoise,  is  a  like  instance. 
Essentially  the  three  are  the  same  wo- 
man. They,  and  their  sistera  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  other  books,  are  all  elabora- 
tions of  one  conception,  differentiated 
in  details  here  and  there,  but  all  actu- 
ated by  the  same  impulses,  moved  by 
the  same  influences,  acting  in  iho  some 
way.  Given  the  same  temptation, 
Bathsheba,  Elfride,  Fancy  succumb  to 
it  alike— succumb,  too,  it  should  be 
added ;  for  Mr.  Hardy's  women  are  not 
very  ideal  beings.  His  fair  readers, 
such  of  them  at  all  events  as  are  dis- 
cerning whether  candid  or  not,  prob- 
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ably  regard  him  as  a  great  cynic.    And  This  limit  to  Mr.  Hardy's  powers  in 

not  discassing  Mr.  Cougreve's  opinion,  the  line  of  their  own  best  manif esta- 

that    *^  Nothing's    new    except    their  tion  is  not  the  only  one.    Even  his 

faces,  every  woman  is  the  same,"  and  men  are  divisible  essentially  into  types 

laying  aside  the  old  and  interminable  and  classes.     His  scenes  are  similar  al* 

controversy  as  to  the  moral  character-  ways.      The  hopes,    fears,   anxieties, 

istics  of  women — ^their  lack  of  magna-  joys,  remorse,  exaltation  of  his  charao* 

nimity,  lack  of  conception  of  abstract  ters,  are  nearly  identical  in  all  his 

justice,  lack  of  this  or  that— one  may  books;  all  of  which  it  is  as  nnnecessa- 

withoat  prejudice  ask  of  Mr.  Hardy  ry  as  it  would  be  simple  to  show  in  de- 

not   only    a    little   more    variety   in  tail.    But  within  his  limits  he  is  well 

*^ faces,"  at  all  events,  but  a  feminine  nigh  not  only  unequalled,  but  unrival- 

character  now  and  then  whose  virtue  Jed.    Within  his  limits  one  may  ques- 

18  something  higher  than  an  instinct,  tion  if  even  Hawthorne  is  as  subtle,  or 

tnd  whose  sins  are  subject  for  condem-  if  even  George  Eliot  is  as  sympathetic 

nation  as  well  as  for  curious  inspec-  or  as  strong. 

tion.  W.  C.  Bbownell. 


COMO. 


n^HB  red-clad  fishers  row  and  creep 
Below  the  crags,  as  half  asleep, 
Nor  ever  make  a  single  sound. 
The  walls  are  steep, 
The  wires  ace  deep; 
And  If  the  dead  man  should  be  found 
By  these  same  fishers  in  their  ronnd. 
Why,  who  shall  say  bat  he  was  drowned? 

L 
The  lakes  lay  bright  as  bits  of  broken  moon 
Just  newly  set  within  the  cloTen  earth; 
The  ripened  fields  drew  round  a  golden  girth 
Far  up  the  steeps,  and  glittered  in  the  noon. 
And  when  the  sun  fell  down,  trom  leafy  shore 
Fond  lovers  stole  in  pairs  to  ply  the  oar. 
The  stars,  as  large  as  lilies,  flocked  the  blue; 
From  out  the  Alps  the  moon  came  wheeling  through 
The  rocky  pass  the  great  Napoleon  knew. 

n. 

A  gala  night  it  was— the  season's  prime. 
We  rode  from  castled  lake  to  festal  town. 
To  fair  Milan— my  friend  and  I;   rode  down 
By  night,  where  grasses  waved  in  rippled  rhyme: 
And  so  what  theme  but  love  at  such  a  timef 
His  proud  lip  curved  the  while  with  silent  scorn 
At  thought  of  love;   and  then,  as  one  forlorn. 
He  sighed,  thsn  bared  his  temples,  dashed  with  gray. 
Then  mocked,  as  one  ontwom  and  well  dloil 

m. 

A  goigeoaa  tiger  lily,  flaming  red, 

8o  fnU  of  battle,  of  the  tmmpet's  blare, 

Of  old-time  passion,  mpreared  its  bead. 

I  galloped  past    I  leaned,  I  dntched  it  there 

Vtom  out  the  long,  strong  grass.    I  held  it  high. 

And  cried,  "Lol   this  tonight  shall  deck  her  hair 

Through  all  the  dance    And  markl  the  man  shall  die 

Who  dares  assault,  for  good  or  lU  desiga, 

Tito  citadel  where  I  shaU  sol  this  sign.** 
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IV. 
He  ipake  no  spare  word  all  the  after  whOe. 
Ttut  soornful,  cold,  contemptaoaa  smile  of  hial 
Why,  better  men  have  died  for  less  than  this. 
Then  in  the  hall  the  same  old,  hateful  sn^e! 
Then  marvel  not  that  when  she  graced  the  floor, 
With  all  the  beauties  gatherad  from  the  foor 
Far  quarters  of  the  world,  and  she,  my  fair, 
The  fairsat,  wore  within  her  midnight  hair 
My  tiger  lily— marvel  not,  I  say, 
That  he  glared  like  some  wild  beast  wdl  at  bi^. 

V. 

Oh,  she  shone  fairer  than  the  summer  star. 
Or  curled  sweet  moon  In  middle  destiny; 
More  fair  than  sunrise  climbing  up  the  tea. 
Where  all  the  loves  of  Adrlana  are. 
Who  loves,  who  truly  lovee,  will  stand  aloof; 
The  noisy  tongue  makes  most  unholy  proof 
Of  shallow  waters.    ...    All  the  while  afar 
From  oat  the  dance  I  stood  and  watched  mj  star, 
Uy  tiger  lily  borne  an  orlflammo  of  war. 

VL 
A  thousand  beauties  blushed  at  lovers  advance, 
like  bright  white  mice  in  moonlight  at  their  play. 
Or  sunflah  shooting  in  some  shining  bay, 
The  swift  feet  shot  and  glittered  in  the  dance. 
Oh,  have  you  loved,  and  truly  loved,  and  seen 
Aught  else  the  while  than  your  own  stately  queen  f 
Her  presence  it  was  mi^ty^so  tall ; 
Her  proud  development  encompassed  alL 
She  filled  all  space.   I  sought,  I  saw  but  her: 
I  followed  as  some  fervid  worsliipper. 

vn. 

Adown  the  dance  she  moved  with  matchless  grace. 

The  world— my  world— moved  with  her.    Suddenly 

I  questioned  whom  her  cavalier  might  be. 

*Twas  he  I    His  face  was  leaning  to  her  face  I 

I  clutched  my  blade ;  I  sprang ;  I  caught  my  breath, 

And  so  stood  leaning  still  as  death. 

And  they  stood  stilt    She  blushed,  then  reached  and  tore 

The  Illy  as  she  passed,  and  down  the  floor 

She  strewed  its  heart  like  bits  of  gushing  gore.    .    .    . 

vm. 

*rwas  he  said  heads,  not  hearts,  were  made  to  break. 
He  taught  me  this  that  night  In  splendid  soom. 
I  learned  too  well.    The  dance  was  done.  .  Ere  mom 
We  mounted- he  and  I— but  no  mors  spake.    •    .    • 
And  this  for  woman's  love  I    My  lily  worn 
In  her  dark  hair  in  pride,  to  then  be  torn 
And  trampled  on,  for  tills  bold  stranger's  sake!    •    •   • 
Vwo  men  rode  silent  back  toward  the  lake- 
Two  men  rode  sUont  down,  but  only  one 
Bode  up  at  mom  to  meet  the  rising  sua. 

The  walls  are  st6q>: 

The  crags  shall  keep 
Their  evoriasting  wrath  protooad. 

The  walls  are  steep, 

The  waves  are  deep; 
And  if  a  dead  man  should  be  found 
By  red-dad  fishers  in  their  ronnd. 
Why,  who  shall  say  but  hA  waa  diownad  f 

JOAqODT  MiLUl. 
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ON  READING  SHAKESPEARK 

FLAYS  OF  THB  BBCONO  PERIOD. 


OUR  fonner  examination  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  in  search  of  a 
course  of  reading  which,  following  the 
order  of  their  production,  would  en- 
able us  to  trace  the  deyelopmentof  his 
mind  as  a  poet,  a  playwright,  and  a 
philosophical  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, had  led  us  to  the  time  when  he 
entered  upon  the  composition  of  his 
remarkable  series  of  historical  plays, 
called  by  his  fellow  actors  and  first 
editors,  in  the  first  collected  edition  of 
his  works  (1623),  *' histories."  This 
kind  of  play  was  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare, nor  was  he  by  any  means  the 
fiirst  either  to  introduce  it  upon  the 
English  stage  or  to  bring  it  into  popu- 
lar favor.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  noted  as  a  fact  full  of  significance, 
that  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  the 
creative  minds  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  ages,  invented  nothing. 
He  produced  nothing  new  whatever. 
His  supreme  excellence  was  attained 
simply  by  doing  better  than  any  one 
else  that  which  others  had  done  before 
him,  and  which  others  did  after  him, 
with  the  same  purpose,  the  same  art 
motive,  upon  the  same  plan,  and  often 
with  a  very  admirable  exhibition  of  a 
like  ability.  This  fact,  and  the  other 
previously  mentioned,  that  Shake- 
speare did  his  work  with  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever,  moral,  philosophical, 
artistic,  literary,  than  to  make  an  at- 
tractive play  which  would  bring  him 
money,  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  the  critical  and  reflective 
reader  of  his  plays.  The  islear  appre- 
hension of  them  will  save  him  from 
wandering  off  himself,  or  being  led 
off  by  others — ^profound  people  who 
set  themselves  very  solemnly  to  the 
task  of  seeing  what  is  not  to  be  seen — 
into  various  fantastical  by-ways  which 
will  end  in  bogs  and  pitfalls,  pro- 
found indeed,  or,  like  the   road  we 


have  heard  of,  in  a  footpath  that  ta- 
pers off  into  a  squirrel-track  that  will 
leave  him  **  up  a  tree." 

Shakespeare  wrote  '* histories"  be- 
cause others  having  written  them  before 
him,  it  was  found  that  the  theatre- 
going  people  of  the  day  liked  them, 
and  he,  I  feel  quite  sure,  began  at  first 
to  write  them  in  connection  with  other 
playwrights,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  when  it  was  customary  for  two 
or  three  dramatic  poets  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  production  of  one  play. 
When  he  first  went  into  the  theatrical 
business  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  exempted  from  any  of  its 
laws  or  customs.  He  was  only  a  young 
man  from  the  provinces  who  had  come 
up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune ;  and 
he  might  well  be  glad,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  glad,  to  be  admitted 
to  write  in  company  with  other  play- 
wrights who  had  already  established 
some  reputation.  His  first  dramatic 
work — that  is,  such  work  as  was  under- 
taken for  a  theatrical  company  and 
with  prospect  of  immediate  perform- 
ance, or,  what  was  more  important  to 
him,  payment — ^would  naturally  be  of 
this  kind.  That  he  had  already  writ- 
ten poetry  and  even  at  least  sketched 
out  a  play  ('* Lovers  Labor's  Lost"), 
which  he  afterward  finished,  I  think 
much  more  than  probable,  almost  cer- 
tain ;  but  his  first  dramatic  work  that 
went  before  the  public  was,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  a  part  of  two  plays  called 
^^The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,"  and  **The  True 
Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  York,"  which 
he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  George  Peele,  and 
probably  Robert  Greene,  three  play- 
wrights who  were  in  very  high  repute 
when  he  went  up  to  London.  These 
historical  plays  may  be  found  reprint- 
ed in  Charles  Knight's  ' '  Pictorial  Edi- 
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tion  of  Shakespeare's  "Works  '* ;  but  I 
shoaid  not  advise  any  person  who  has 
not  the  desire  and  the  intention  to 
make  a  very  thorough  critical  study, 
not  only  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  Eliza- 
bethan dramatic  literature  generally, 
to  undertake  the  reading  of  theui. 
As  a  whole  they  are  very  dreary ;  and 
all  that  is  in  them  of  Shakespeare's  I 
believe  he  afterward  took  out  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  "King  Henry  VI."  as  they 
appeared  in  the  collected  editions  of 
his  works.  The  reasons  of  this  opin- 
ion will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  my 
**  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Three 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.";  and  they  were 
afterward  ably  summarized  and  en- 
forced in  an  abridgment  of  that  essay 
by  another  writer,  which  took  the 
Harkness  Shakespeare  Essay  prize  at 
Cambridge  University,  England.  The 
reader  who  wishes  really  to  study 
Shakespeare's  mind  in  its  peculiarities 
and  its  development  would  do  well  to 
go  carefully  over  my  essay ;  and,  as  an 
al^le  or  at  least  ingenious  setting  forth 
of  another  theory,  which  I  regard  as 
entirely  untenable,  that  Shakespeare 
had  no  hand  in  the  construction  and 
real  writing  of  these  plays,  I  commend 
to  his  attention  an  essay  by  the  Rev. 
F.  G.  Fleay,  in  "Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine "  for  November,  1875.  Then  let 
him  read  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  **  King  Henry  VI."  Part  L  may  be 
left  unread;  Shakespeare  had  lit- 
tle if  anything  to  do  with  the  writ- 
ing of  it;  but  possibly  he  may  have 
touched  its  substance  and  modified  its 
form  hero  and  there,  sufficiently  to 
bring  it  into  keeping,  for  stage  pur- 
poses, with  Parts  H.  and  HI.,  and 
with  "Richard  HI.,"  which  was  pro- 
duced very  soon  afterward.  In  all  these 
plays  the  observant  reader  will  find 
marks  of  Shakespeare's  'prentice  hand, 
and  also,  if  be  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  early  Eliza- 
bethan period,  of  the  influence  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Peele.  The  pretence  which 
has  been  made  for  Shakespeare,  that 
none  of  his  work  at  any  period  of  his 
life  resembles  that  of  any  other  poet 


or  playwright,  and  can  always  be  sep- 
arated from  that  of  his  coworkers,  is 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  facts 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
with  the  history  of  all  arts,  poetry  in- 
cluded. True,  Shakespeare's  mind 
was,  in  the  highest  and  largest  sense 
of  the  terms,  original  and  creative. 
But  such  minds,  no  less  than  others  of 
narrower  and  inferior  power,  are  imi- 
tative in  their  first  essays.  They,  likA 
others,  may  attempt  at  first  some  new 
strange  thing ;  they  may  possibly  strive 
to  be  original,  although  they  are  lesi 
likely  to  do  so  than  the  smaller  and 
weaker  men.  For  a  seeking  after 
originality  is  one  of  the  sure  accompa- 
niments, or  at  least  one  of  the  unmis- 
takable .tokens,  of  a  felt  although  per- 
haps an  unconscious  mental  weakness. 
To  original  creative  minds  their  origi- 
nality and  their  creative  powers  come 
spontaneously  and  by  a  development 
more  or  less  slow,  and  the  originality 
always  comes  unsought.  In  the  early 
work  of  even  such  strong  originid 
minds  in  art  as  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  we 
find  not  only  traces  of  their  predeces- 
sors, but  such  absolute  assimilation  to 
them  in  form  and  in  spirit,  that  were 
it  not  for  slight  touches,  manifestly  in 
the  least  labored  and  least  purposed 
passages,  we  could  believe  them  the 
productions  of  some  one  of  their  elder 
contemporaries.  Beethoven,  most 
original,  self-centred,  and  even  self- 
conscious  of  them  all,  produced  in 
such  comparatively  late  works  as  his 
first  three  grand  symphonies  composi- 
tions which,  with  all  their  beauty,  are 
so  un-Beethovemsh  in  conception  as 
well  as  in  treatment,  that  if  the  scores 
had  been  found  after  his  death  with- 
out a  name  and  in  a  strange  hand, 
they  would  have  been  attributed  rath- 
er  to  Mozart  or  to  Haydn  than  to 
their  composer.  And  Mozart  himself 
in  some  of  his  later  works — for  exam- 
ple, the  Andante  of  the  '^Jupiter'' 
symphony  and  his  rarely  heard  Ma- 
sonic music — showed,  in  his  phrasing 
and  in  his  orchestration  (by  which  I 
mean  not  exactly  instrumentation,  a 
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point  on  which  he  and  Beethoren  are 
ahnost  as  unlike  as  possible),  that  he 
had  conceived  and  to  a  certain  degree 
wrought  out  not  only  the  forms  of 
melody,  but  the  expression  of  mental 
and  moral  moods  by  which  Beethoven 
is  chiefly  distinguished.  The  progress 
of  art  is  always  in  this  manner.  The 
works  even  of  its  greatest  masters  al- 
ways thus  overlap  each  other.  It  is' 
not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  As  soon  expect  to  see  a 
child  without  a  father  as  an  artist 
without  an  intellectual  progenitor. 
He  may  not  indeed  have  been  the  art- 
ist's master,  as .  the  child's  nominal 
father  may  not  be  his  real  one;  but 
from  some  other  mind  comes  the  germ 
which  he  afterward  develops  into 
originality.  Shakespeare  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  He  sooner  than 
any  other  creator,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  art,  broke  away  from  the  past 
and  was  himself  alone;  but  even  he 
at  first  cast  his  thought  in  other  men's 
moulds,  and  even  his  originality  was 
rather  in  matter  and  in  style  than  in 
construction. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
**King  Henry  VI.,"  therefore,  and  in 
** Richard  HI.,"  which  was  the  earli- 
est of  his  historical  plays,  we  find 
traces  of  the  principal  dramatic  poets 
whom  he  found  in  possession  of  the 
stage  when  he  took  to  it  for  a  living. 
Marlowe  and  Peele  are  those  who  seem 
to  have  impressed  him  most.  A  like- 
ness to  both  these,  and  largely  to 
Peele,  appears  in  ** Richard  HI.," 
which  although,  because  of  its  rapid 
recurrence  of  exciting  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, its  turbulent  action,  and  the 
centring  of  the  interest  upon  one 
chief  personage,  is  the  greatest  fa- 
vorite of  all  the  histories  for  the  stage, 
is  yet  the  poorest  and  thinnest  in 
thought,  the  least  free  and  harmonious 
in  rhythm— in  a  word,  the  least  Shake- 
spearian of  them  alL  Compare  it  with 
"Richard  H.,"  which  was  written  a 
year  or  two  after  it,  and  in  which  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  taken  his  first 
great  step  toward  originality  in  style 
and  in  the  treatment  of  his  material. 


As  not  unfrequently  happens  in  such 
cases,  he  went  too  far,  and  produced 
a  play  tbe  very  reverse  in  style  and 
spirit  of  *^  Richard  EL"  It  is  a  tragic 
dramatic  poem  rather  than  an  histori- 
cal play.  The  action,  which  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  later  Richard  is 
so  vivid,  lags;  the  movement  is  lan- 
guid, and  passages  of  reflection  and 
contemplation  abound.  It  has  pas- 
sages which  are  somewhat  in  Shake- 
speare's early  and  constrained  manner 
both  as  to  thought  and  versification^ 
Such  are  these : 

Old  John  of  Gannt,  tlme-honoarM  Lancaster, 
Hast  thoQ,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Broaght  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterons  late  appeal. 
Which  then  onr  leisore  wonld  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Dolce  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  t 
—Ad  L,  Sc  1. 

Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Qlo«ter*s  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  bntchers  of  his  life : 
Bat  since  conection  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fanlt  that  we  cannot  ooirect, 
Pat  we  oar  qoaxrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  : 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hoars  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  tain  hot  yengeance  on  offenders*  heads. 

Compare  these  passages  with  the 
blank  verse  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream**  and  **The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  and  see  the  similarity 
between  them;  not,  of  course,  in 
the  thoughts,  but  in  the  manner  of 
thought  and  in  the  metre.  Observe 
in  all  the  frequency  of  the  pause 
at  the  end  of  the  line ;  the  sense  and 
the  rhythm  drooping  together.  These 
traits  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
rhymed  passages  and  of  couplets  in 
rhyme  at  the  close  of  speeches  in  blank 
verso,  a  style  of  ending  sometimes 
called  tag-rhymes,  might  les^  a  reader 
with  whom  the  external  and  material 
had  more  weight  than  the  internal  and 
spiritual  to  infer  that  *' Richard  IL  " 
was  the  earliest  in  production  of  all 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays — ^before 
even  ^^Itichard  IIL"  But  such  traits, 
although  they  are  of  some  value  as 
guides  in  deciding  the  question  of  the 
succession  in  which  Shakespeare^s 
plays  were  produced,  and  so  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  read  by 
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those  who  wish  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius,  are  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Their  evidence  is  to  be  accepted  as 
confirmatory  or  accessory,  and  should 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  only  of  that 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  it  could  not  be  relied  upon^ 
even  should  we  set  aside  all  other  as 
of  no  account.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
tag-rhymes  in  *' Lovers  Labor^s  Lost" 
and  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  " 
are  very  few  in  comparison  with  those 
in  **  Richard  H."  and  »*  Richard  HI.," 
although  the  comedies  were  produced 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  histories 
and  unquestionably  before  them.  As 
to  the  order  of  production,  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following  are  of  great 
weight : 

To  please  the  king  I  did ;  to  pletie  niTMlf 
I  cannot  do  it.    Yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  shoold  welcome  each  a  gnest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  mjr  sweet  RlchanL    Tet  again,  m#»thtnira^ 
Some  unborn  sonow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grietes 
More  than  with  parting  firom  my  lord  the  king. 

Glad  am  I  tliat  your  higlmess  Is  so  aim'd 

To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 

like  on  nnseasonable  stormy  day, 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shovel 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears. 

So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 

Of  Bolingbrokc,  covering  your  fearfnl  land 

With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than 

steeL 
White  beards  have  arm*d  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  and  boys  with  women's 

voices 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  Joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown. 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  tlieir  bows 
Of  doable  fatal  yew  against  thy  state. 
Yea,  distaif-women  manage  msty  bills 
Against  thy  seat    Both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  telL 
--Act  UL,  8c  «. 

Compare  these  with  any  parts  of  the 
four  plays  that  we  took  up  for  exami- 
nation in  our  previous  paper,  and  see 
in  them  unmistakable  evidence  of 
greater  maturity  of  thought,  freer 
command  of  language,  more  skilful 
construction  of  verse.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  they  are  the 
product  of  Shakespeare's  mind  at  its 


first  attainment  of  free  and  indepen- 
dent action,  while,  however,  other 
passages  in  the  same  play  show  that  it 
was  yet  somewhat  restrained  in  its  ac- 
tion by  a  memory  of  his  predecessors 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  to  begin 
acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays  by  reading  ^  ^  Richard  IIL  " 
first,  then  '^Richard  IL,"  and  then 
'*Eing  John."  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
reverses  the  order  of  these  histories 
according  to  the  chronology  of  their 
events,  which  would  place  *^Eing 
John"  first  and  ''Richard  lU."  last  of 
these  three,  and  of  all  the  histories  ex- 
cept **  Henry  VIIL ; "  which  is  the  or- 
der in  which  they  have  always  been 
printed.  But  chronology  should  be 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  student, 
and  even  by  the  general  reader  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  He  took  very 
little  thought  of  it  himself;  and  only 
the  "Henry  VL"  series  and  ** Richard 
HI."  have  any  connection  or  relations 
of  independence.  Indeed,  as  to  his- 
torical fact,  the  histories  are  in  some 
cases  inconsistent  with  each  other; 
but  it  b  in  minor  and  unessential  fact 
which  does  not  affect  the  dramatic 
motive  of  the  play.  Such  points  as 
this  are  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  read- 
er of  Shakespeare,  whether  in  histori- 
cal play,  tragedy  founded  upon  histo- 
ry, or  in  comedy.  In  all  alike  Shake- 
speare regarded  his  fact  as  mere  mate- 
rial on  which  he  was  to  work.  He 
was  as  indifferent  in  regard  to  anach- 
ronism as  be  was  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, affecting  Shakespeare's  mental 
development  or  his  dramatic  art,  can 
be  inferred  from  his  practice  in  these 
respects.  The  unities  of  time  and 
place,  for  example,  are  preserved  in 
his  first  two  plays,  ''Love's  Labor's 
Lost"  and  "The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
absolutely;  in  his  third,  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  he  began  that 
disregard  of  them  which  he  observed 
throughout  his  career,  and  which 
culminates  in  "The  Winter's  Talc," 
one  of  his  very  latest  playpf4n  wMi^ 
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the  very  semblance  of  them  is  so  dis- 
regarded that  it  affects  to  a  certain 
degree  even  a  reader^s  enjoyment  of 
it.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  in  ^^The 
Tempest,"  written  in  the  same  year,  or 
at  least  the  same  twelvemonth,  as  ^^  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  observed  with  a  strictness 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  do 
wrong,  however,  to  say  that  they  are 
observed,  which  implies  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  dramatist ;  and  nothing 
is  clearer  to  me,  the  more  I  read  and 
reflect  upon  his  works,  than  that  after 
his  first  three  or  four  years'  experience 
as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  he  was  en- 
tirely without  any  art-purpose  or  aim 
whatever,  and  used  his  materials  just  as 
they  came  to  his  hand,  taking  no  more 
pains  with  them  than  he  thought  nec- 
essary to  work  them  into  a  play  that 
would  please  his  audience  and  suit  his 
company ;  while  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  necessities  of  his  nature  and  the  im- 
pulse that  was  within  him,  he  wrought 
out  the  characters  of  his  personages 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  creator  of 
human  souls,  and  in  his  poetry  show- 
ed himself  the  supremest  master  of  hu- 
man utterance.  '  *  The  Tempest "  con- 
forms to  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
because  the  story  made  it  convenient 
for  the  writer  to  observe  them;  "The 
Winter's  Tale  "  defies  them  because  its 
story  made  the  observance  of  them 
very  troublesome  and  indeed  almost  if 
not  quite  impossible.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  ingenious  speculation 
about  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art.  It 
is  all  unfounded,  vague,  and  worth- 
less. Shakespeare  had  no  dramatic  art 
In  "King  John"  the  true  dramatic 
history  first  appears.  "Henry  VI." 
is  rather  a  chronicle  dramatized,  and 
so,  almost,  is  "Richard  m. ";  while 
"Richard  II.,"  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, is  a  tragic  dramatic  poem 
founded  upon  historical  events.  ^  *  King 
John  "  presents  the  events  of  a  whole 
reign— such  as  were  capable  of  dramatic 
treatment — wrought  into  a  dramatic 
form,  but  without  any  true  dramatic 
motive,  and  with  a  conclusion  which, 
while  it  is  an  impressive  close  of  the 


action,  is  not  a  dramatic  catastrophe. 
We  know  very  little  of  Shakespeare's 
real  life,  and  still  less  of  the  influence 
that  his  experience  as  a  man  had  upon 
his  utterance  as  a  poet ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked  his  only  son  Hamnet  died, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  in  1596, 
and  that  "  King  John  "  was  written  in 
that  year.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
lovely  character  of  Arthur  (quite  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  of  history) 
was  portrayed,  and  the  touching  la- 
ment of  Constance  for  his  loss  written 
by  Shakespeare  with  the  shadow  of 
this  bereavement  upon  his  soul. 

Premising  that  one  at  least  of  the 
earlier  comedies  and  the  earliest  trag- 
edy are  almost  necessarily  passed  over, 
it  would  be  well  next  to  take  up 
"King  Henry  IV."  in  its  two  parts, 
this  having  been  written  directly  after 
"  King  John. "  In  these  plays,  which, 
like  "King  John,"  are  true  "histo- 
ries "  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  their 
main  incidents  is  concerned,  and  in 
the  poetical  parts  of  which  an  increased 
weight  of  thought  and  momentum  of 
utterance  is  observable,  with  a  free- 
dom of  versification  required,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  caused  by  the  former 
qualities,  Shakespeare  introduced  for 
the  first  time  a  representation  of  Eng- 
lish social  life.  It  was  the  social  life 
of  his  own  day;  for  never  was  there 
less  the  spirit  of  an  antiquarian  than 
in  William  Shakespeare.  He  was  no 
more  antiquarian  than  prophet.  He 
showed  things  as  they  were,  or  rather 
as  he  saw  them ;  thoughtless  as  to  the 
past,  except  as  it  furnished  him  mate- 
rial for  dramatic  treatment;  careless 
of  the  future,  because  it  could  give 
him  no  such  help.  In  "Henry  IV." 
we  have  the  highest  manifestation  of 
Shakespeare's  humor,  not  only  in  Fal- 
staff,  whose  vast  unctuoeity  of  mind  as 
well  as  body  has,  to  the  general  eye, 
unjustly  cast  his  companions  into 
eclipse.  Prince  Hal  hiihself  is  no  less 
humorous  than  Falstaff,  while  his  wit 
has  a  dignity  and  a  sarcastic  edge  not 
observable  in  the  fat  knight's  random 
and  reckless  sallies.  Falstaff,  how- 
ever, is  peerless  in  a  great  measure 
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because  he  is  reckless,  and  becaaso 
Shakespeare,  fully  knowing  the  moral 
vileness  of  his  creature,  had  yet,  as  a 
dramatist,  a  perfect  intellectual  indif- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  person- 
age by  whom  he  effected  his  dramatic 
purpose.  But  besides  these  princi- 
pals, the  attendants  upon  their  persons 
and  the  satellites  of  their  blazing  in- 
tellects, Pointz,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pis- 
tol, Mrs.  Quickly,  Justice  Shallow, 
Silence,  and  the  rest,  form  a  group 
which  for  its  presentation  of  the  hu- 
morous side  of  life  has  neyor  been 
equalled  in  literature.  This  history, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  complctest,  al- 
though far  from  being  the  highest, 
exhibition  of  Shakespeare's  varied 
powers  as  poet  and  dramatist.  No 
other  play  shows  his  yarious  faculties 
at  the  same  time  in  such  number  and 
at  such  a  height.  The  greatest  Fal- 
Btaff  is  that  of  the  Second  Part.  He 
is  in  every  trait  the  same  as  he  of  Part 
First;  but  his  wit  becomes  brighter, 
his  humor  more  delicate,  richer  in  al- 
lusion, and  more  highly  charged  with 
fun;  bis  impudence  attains  propor- 
tions quite  heroic. 

As  the  Falstaff  of  Part  Second  of 
"  Henry  IV."  is  the  best,  that  of  **  The 
Merry^Wives  "  is  the  least  admirable  of 
all  the  three.  In  this  comedy  the  Fal- 
staff is  comparatively  feeble,  and  the 
laughter  provoked  by  the  scenes  in 
which  he  appears  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  practical  joking.  This  deteri- 
oration in  the  fat  knight's  quality,  and 
in  that  of  the  pleasure  that  he  gives, 
agrees  with  and  supports  the  tradition 
that  the  comedy  was  written  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  Falstaff  should  be 
shown  in  love.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  man  who  conceived 
Falstaff  would,  without  external  and 
superior  suggestion,  present  him  as  a 
lover,  or  had  conceived  him  as  capa- 
ble of  the  aniorous  passion;  and  his 
part  of  this  comedy,  charming  in  other 
respects,  has  all  the  air  of  being  pro- 
duced under  constraint.  ^  *  The  Merry 
Wives  "  has  the  distinction  and  the  pe- 
culiar interest  of  being  Shakespeare's 


only  comedy  of  contemporary  social 
life,  of  which  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  given  a  faithful  representation; 
and  to  a  desire  to  do  this  may  be  at- 
tributed a  realistic  air  which  pervades 
the  whole  play.  Indeed,  this  is  Shake- 
speare's only  play  in  the  real  schooL 
We  owe  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
mand, if  indeed  she  gave  it,  the  occa- 
sion which  offered  him  the  opportuni- 
ty to  show  that  he  could  surpass  all 
other  dramatists  in  the  real  no  less  than 
he  did  in  the  ideal  presentation  of 
daily  life  and  of  human  nature.  Tliis 
comedy,  as  we  have  it  in  the  folio  and 
in  subsequent  collected  editions  of  the 
plays,  is  not  as  Shakespeare  first  wrote 
it.  His  first  sketch,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  although  imperfectly, 
shows  unmistakable  marks  of  haste  in 
its  composition.  It  was  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  revision. 

*'  The  Merry  Wives  "  leads  our  read- 
er back  to  Shakespeare's  early  come- 
dies of  social  life,  of  which,  although 
he  has  read  all  of  them  once,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  thus  far  studied  only  one, 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  its 
author's  first  attempt  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  drama.  How  rapidly 
Shakespeare's  power  developed,  both 
as  dramatist  and  poet,  could  not  be 
more  clearly  apprehended  than  by  the 
comparison  of  **The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona "  with  his  next  comedy  of 
its  kind,  **The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
At  most  only  four  or  five  years — and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  even 
less— elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter 
play.  The  former  is,  for  Shakespeare, 
very  weak;  faulty  in  construction, 
crude  in  characterization,  and,  although 
it  contains  some  charming  passages 
which  give  promise  of  the  coming 
man — ^notably  Julia's  third  speech  in 
Act.  n.,  Sc.  7 — tame  in  its  poetry. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although 
this  is  one  of  his  earliest  plays,  his  pe- 
culiar mastery  of  blank  verse,  in  which 
the  dialogue  seems  perfectly  easy,  and 
as  natural  as  Monsieur  Jourdain's 
prose,  while  its  rhythm  is  as  marked  aa 
that  of  a  minuet,  is  shown,  although 
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with  interyals,  from  the  first  scene  to 
the  last.  Observe  it  in  Valentine's 
and  Proteus's  first  speeches;  and  in 
the  following  passage  in  Scene  8  of 
Act  I.,  in  wMch  the  unstopped  lines, 
and  the  occurrence  in  nine  of  three 
with  double  endings,  shows  us  that  we 
should  not  trust  too  much  to  such  to- 
kens as  a  test  of  the  date  of  composi- 
tion. 

Ani.—Whjt  what  of  him  7 

PnuUh,-^  He  wondered  that  your  locdah^ 

Woald  taffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 

While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 

Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  oat 

Some  to  the  wars  to  try  their  fortune  there 

Some  to  discover  islands  far  away  ; 

Some  to  the  studious  universities. 

For  any  or  for  all  these  exercises 

He  said  that  Proteoa,  your  son,  w 


This  comedy  has  been  pronounced 
careless  in  its  composition.  I  cannot 
so  regard  it ;  rather  it  seems  to  me  la- 
bored and  constrained.  The  reasons 
given  are  chiefly  that  Valentine  is  sent 
to  Milan  by  sea,  and  that  Verona  twice 
occurs  in  the  text  where  plainly  Milan 
is  required.  But  so  did  Shakespeare 
giye  Bohemia  a  seacoast  in  ^^The 
Winter's  Tale,"  a  play  written  in  his 
maturity  and  in  his  most  careful  and 
elaborating  period.  About  geography 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  known  lit- 
tle and  cared  less.  And  why  should  it 
hare  been  otherwise  ?  As  it  was,  he 
knew  more  than  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  his  audience  knew.  As  to  the 
writing  twice  of  Verona  instead  of  Mi- 
lan, it  seems  plainly  a  mere  case  of 
hcterophemy.*  Careless  or  labored, 
however,  *'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona "  stands  low  in  the  list  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  and  he  seems  to  hare 
risen  almost  at  abound  into  the  period 
when  he  produced  the  poetry  of  **  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  of  ** Richard 
n.,"  and  of  '^Romeo  and  Juliet," 
which  were  written  at  about  the  same 
time.  No  more  instructire  study  of 
Shakespeare  could  be  undertaken  than 
the  comparison  of  **The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  with  **The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona."  The  differences  most  to  be 
noted  are  in  characterization  and,  as 

*  See  my  article  !n  **The  Galaxy  **  for  Novem- 
ber, 1876. 


to  poetry,  sustained  power.  As  to  the 
former,  compare  Antonio  with  Valen- 
tine or  Sir  Thurio,  Portia  with  Sylvia, 
Nerissa  with  Lucetta,  and  see  how 
much  more  clearly  outlined  are  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter;  how  much  more 
vital  their  fibre;  how  much  more  brain 
they  have  behind  their  eyes.  Then 
look  in  vain  in  the  earlier  play  for  any 
figure  with  which  to  compare  the 
fierce,  fawning,  crafty,  eager,  blood- 
thirsty Shy  lock.  *'The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona"  is  a  love-play,  pure 
and  simple  (for  the  friendly  devotion 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  a  common  inci- 
dent in  the  romances  of  Shakespeare^s 
day,  is  plainly  introduced  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  complications  that 
it  brings  about) ;  and  yet  compare  any 
or  all  of  it  with  Scene  2  of  Act  V.,  or 
with  the  whole  fifth  act  of  ''  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. "  The  superior  charm 
of  the  latter,  the  greater  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  its  passion,  must  be  at 
once  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
reader.  But  the  author*s  advance  is 
shown  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
point  in  the  boldness  and  freedom 
with  which  he  handles  his  material, 
and  in  the  skill  shown  in  the  dramatic 
construction  of  his  play.  In  humor 
the  difference  is  not  so  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  later  work.  Launce  and  his 
dog  are  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
Launcelot  Gk>bbo.  In  both  this  play 
and  its  predecessor  there  is  a  pair  of 
friends;  but  beware  of  being  led  by 
that  fact  into  the  assumption  that  they 
are  companion  plays,  having  friend- 
ship for  their  central  idea,  and  illus- 
trating it  by  the  opposite  conduct  of 
Proteus  and  Antonio.  Shakespeare 
did  not  write  plays  with  central  ideas; 
and  in  all  such  incidents  as  those  re- 
ferred to  he  merely  followed  the 
course  or  the  indications  of  the  stories 
upon  which  he  worked,  as  will  appear 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  next 
play  that  wo  shall  examine. 

About  the  period  of  his  life  when 
**The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  pro- 
duced Shakespeare's  attention  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  given  to  Italian 
literature,  then  the  first  and  almost 
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the  only  national  literature  in  the 
world,  and  the  school  and  the  store- 
house of  writers  of  other  races.  An 
Italian  story  of  a  pair  of  hapless  lovers, 
which  had  been  repeated  in  a  long 
and  tedious  English  ballad  version, 
was  taken  by  him  as  the  plot  and  al- 
most as  the  substance  of  his  first 
tragedy.  ** Romeo  and  Juliet"  was 
written  very  soon  after  **The  Merchant 
of  Venice '' ;  within  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  of  it.  It  is  in  its  spirit  and 
sentiment  the  most  youthful  of  all 
Shakespeare's  plays,  not  to  say  of  his 
tragedies.  ^  *  Love's  Labor's  Lost, "  his 
first  play,  is  much  older  in  its  cast  of 
thought,  and  although  a  comedy,  much 
graver  and  more  sententious  in  style 
than  this  tragedy.  This  appearance  of 
greater  youthfulness  of  feeling  in  his 
poetry  is  the  result  of  a  greater  experi- 
ence of  life.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  poet 
had  grown  a  few  years  older.  There  is 
no  gravity  so  grave,  no  sententiousness 
so  sententious,  no  wisdom  so  didactic, 
as  that  of  an  intelligent  young  man 
whose  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
>  weigh  heavily  upon  his  consciousness. 
About  ten  years  afterward  he  begins 
to  find  out  that  he  and  life  and  the 
world  are  young.  And  so  it  was  that 
at  thirty-two  Shakespeare  gave  the 
world  in  a  tragedy  the  freshest,  sweet- 
est breath  of  life's  spring-time  that 
ever  was  uttered  by  a  poet^s  lips.  It 
is  at  least  probable,  however,  that  the 
play  as  we  have  it  in  the  folio  bear^ 
the  marks  of  a  revision  of  an  earlier 
composition.  The  numerous  rhymes 
and  the  occurrence  of  very  young  and 
extremely  fanciful  poetry,  such,  for 
example,  as  Juliet's  passage  containing 
the  request  that  Romeo  should  be  cut 
up  into  little  stars  (Act  m.,  Sc.  2), 
favors  this  inference.  Very  many  wise 
and  subtle  theories  as  to  Shakespeare's 
purpose  in  this  play  have  been  set 
forth  by  critics  who  engage  in  the 
task  of  approfounding  him.  They 
have  discovered  that  he  wished  to 
show  in  Romeo  the  ephemeral  quality 
of  one  kind  of  love  and  the  enduring 
quality  of  the  other,  and  how  the  lat- 
ter drives  out  the  former;  that  the 


play  was  intended  as  a  companion  to 
^^Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  that  th« 
faithful  Juliet  is  presented  as  an  in- 
structive contrast  to  the  faithless  Cres- 
sida; and  that  the  moral  which  the 
tragedy  was  written  to  enforce  is,  ac- 
cording to  one  view,  the  deference  due 
to  the  wishes  of  parents ;  according  to 
the  others,  the  punishment  which  is 
sure  to  f^  upon  those  who  cherish 
family  hatred.  Ingenious  and  pretty, 
but  vain  fancies.  All  the  incidents  in 
the  play  Shakespeare  found  in  the 
dreary  old  ballad,  the  course  of  events 
in  which  he  merely  adopted  without 
change,  other  than  their  adornment 
with  the  splendor  of  his  thought. 
The  Romeo  of  the  old  ballad  loves  and 
changes  his  love  just  as  the  Romeo  of 
the  tragedy  does;  Juliet  is  faithful 
there  just  as  Cressida  is  faithless  in 
Chaucer's  poem,  to  which  Shakespeare 
went  for  Ms  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida  "; 
and  from  the  old  story  in  the  ballad, 
and  not  from  Shakespeare's  mind, 
came  any  lesson  of  the  duty  of  filial 
deference ;  for  there  Juliet  gives  her- 
self to  the  enemy  of  her  family,  just 
as  she  does  in  the  tragedy,  and 
comes  to  the  same  end.  Shakespeare 
merely  dramatized  the  old  ballad,  to 
make  a  play  to  please  his  audience,  just 
as  any  hack  playwright  might  to-day, 
who  was  engaged  by  a  manager  to  do 
a  like  task.  It  merely  happened  that 
he  was  William  Shakespeare,  and  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  doing  such  things. 
As  to  a  moral,  plainly  nothing  was 
further  from  Shakespeare's  thought. 
The  tragedy  is  hardly  tragic,  but  rath- 
er a  dramatic  love-poem  with  a  sad 
ending.  There  ore  few  young  men, 
and  hardly  one  young  woman  with  a 
touch  of  sentiment,  who  do  not  lay 
down  the  tragedy  after  a  first  reading 
with  the  feeling  that  it  would  have 
been  sweet  to  die  like  Romeo  or  like 
Juliet.  Not  so  do  we,  young  or  old, 
read  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello. 
To  the  second  period  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  life  belong  his  most 
charming  comedies,  *^  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  '* Twelfth  Night," 
and  **As  You  Like  It,"  which,  with 
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**The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  are  much 
better  salted  to  representation  than 
his  later  dramas  which  are  ranged  un- 
der this  title.  They  may  well  be  read 
in  this  order  directly  after  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  and  although  they  are 
comedies  and  that  is  a  tragedy,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  they  are  more  thought- 
ful, more  solid,  and  graver.  Shake- 
speare's growing  mastery  of  Ms  art 
may  be  justly  estimated  by  the  com* 
parison  of  two  personages  in  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  with  two  of  the  same  sort, 
haying  mentally  and  morally  great 
likeness  to  them,  Berowne  and  Rosa- 
line, in  "Love's  Labor's  Lost."  The 
plays  are  separated  in  their  production 
by  about  nine  years.  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  are  known  the  whole  world 
orer  as  types  of  character,  and  their 
speeches  are  familiar  to  our  ears  and 
upon  our  lips.  Berowne  and  Rosaline 
are  known  only  to  students  of  Shake- 
speare, and  they  have  contributed  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  the  world's  common 
stock  of  pregnant  phrases. 

The  student  proposing  to  enter  upon 
the  well  worked  field  of  Shakespearian 
criticism,  or  to  become  his  editor, 
might  haye  his  attention  directed  to  cer- 
tain minute  traits  of  Shakespeare's  yer- 
sification  in  this  second  period.  But 
to  one  who  only  seeks  to  enjoy  Shake- 
speare's poetry  and  his  dramatic  crea- 
tions, and  to  follow  the  deyelopment 
of  his  powers,  this  would  be  dry,  al- 
most arithmetical,  and  quite  unprofit- 
able work.    Kor  can  these  traits  of 


mere  external  form  be  relied  upon 
with  reasonable  confidence.  Their 
yalue.as  criterions  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  theory  of  probabili- 
ties and  of  chances;  and  this,  although 
it  is  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  action  of 
mankind,  cannot  be  trusted  as  regards 
the  action  of  a  man.  For  in  the  latter 
case  there  enter  into  the  problem  the 
indeterminable  quantities  of  will,  prer 
ference,  deliberate  intention,  passing 
freak,  uid  unconscious  mood.  We 
may  establish  a  formula  by  which  we 
may  determine  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty how  many  letters  will  be  drop- 
ped into  a  certain  post-office  without 
addresses,  or  unsealed,  during  a  year; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  deter- 
mine how  many  in  like  condition  any 
one  man  has  dropped  in,  or  will  drop 
in,  duiiiig  the  same  time ;  for  we  can 
neyer  be  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, external  and  internal, 
which  infiuence  his  action.  Metrical 
tests,  of  whateyer  kind,  haye  a  yalue 
in  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
production  of  a  poet's  works;  but 
they  are  secondary  and  accessory,  and 
must  be  considered  only  in  connection 
with  all  other  eyidence  external  and 
internal. 

Merely  adding  that  "King  Henry 
Y."  may  be  read  now,  or,  if  the  stu- 
dent pleases,  immediately  after  the 
"  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  I 
shall  pass  in  my  next  article  to  the 
consideration  of  the  plays  of  the  third 
period. 

RiOHABD  GbAHT  WhITB. 
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How  can  I  speak  to  thee  ?  The  far  bhie  sky 
Hath  MTer  speech  for  men : 
Hm  kmglng  hreeses  roimd  thet  tit,  and  thaa, 
Unspeaking  stm,  th^  die, 

like  sky  and  breeie,  I  gaze,  I  nomnr  near. 

Oh,  most  i^j  heart  be  dumb  t 
And  most  mj  love  like  formless  breezes  come, 

To  sigh  and  perish  here  i 

I  cannot  speak  to  thee :  and  yet  In  this 

A  last  dear  hope  may  be. 
For  I  oonld  tell  my  loTe*s  eternity 

In  one  long,  sOeiit  klaa  t 
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"VTOW  I  more  than  suspect  that 
JLN  mamma  and  sister  Margaret 
would  never  hare  gone  to  Canada  with 
the  Westbrooks,  and  left  me  and  Miss 
Ruth  at  Larchmont,  had  they  once 
thought  of  Aleck's  returning  in  their 
absence.  In  fact,  they  had  not  wanted 
to  leave  home  at  all,  but  papa  had 
strenuously  advocated,  and  finally  in 
dsted  upon  their  going. 

Aleck  came  home  with  papa  ten  days 
afterward,  when  Miss  Ruth  and  I 
were  invited  to  dine  at  the  big  table 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  we  had 
champagne,  and  both  Aleck  and  papa 
drank  my  health.  I  could  not  help  re- 
joicing that  dear  mamma  and  sister 
Margaret  were  away,  for  had  they  been 
at  home  everything  must  have  been 
quite  different. 

We  were  such  a  mixed  up  family; 
Papa's  first  wife  was  a  Rutherford, 
and  by  her  he  had  one  child,  Mar- 
garet, and  mamma  had  also  been  mar- 
ried before  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  an  English- 
man, with  estates  in  Jamaica^  and  by 
him  she  had  her  son  Alexander,  llien 
papa  and  mamma  married,  and  I  was 
bom,  and  was  half  sister  both  to  Mai>- 
garet  and  Aleck.  Ycu  see  there  were 
three  different  families  of  us.  Mam- 
ma's people  were  awfully  rich,  and 
their  bequests  enriched  Aleck  and 
myself;  then  on  his  father's  side 
he  had  estates  both  in  Jamaica  and 
in  England.  Naturally  such  a  luckjr 
fellow  was  a  great  favorite  both 
with  mamma  and  Margaret,  and  quite 
the  object  of  life  of  all  the  women 
who  knew  him.  I  loved  him  deariy, 
although  he  was  fifteen  years  older 
than  myself,  and  at  this  time  just  thir- 
ty. He  was  not  handsome,  but  could 
approach  supreme  good  looks  upon  oc- 
casions, and  always  had  a  bright  man- 
ly charm  about  his  face ;  in  fact,  what 
constituted  the  basis  of  his  most  tak- 
ing qualities  was  the  conviction  his 
smile,  and  glance,  and  tone,  and  man- 
ner impressed  upon  yon,  that  he  was 


alive;  not  one  of  thoM  meagre  speci- 
mens of  manhood  who  dread  losing 
their  remnant  of  vital  force  if  they  take 
aai  interest  in  anything.  Aleck's  na- 
ture was  not  so  poor  that  he  was 
obliged  to  put  a  restrictive  tariff  upon 
himself,  and  live  in  a  state  of  inertia 
and  elegant  uncGnsdousness;  he  was 
keenly,  ardently,  intellectually,  gal* 
lantly  alive  to  every  worthy  and  gra- 
cious influence  on  earth.  But  capable 
of  enthusiasm  though  he  was,  he  was 
yet  too  well  guarded  by  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  make  mis- 
takes. He  was  both  cool  and  sincere 
in  spite  of  «U  his  waromess  of  heart: 
cool  enough  to  decide  with  calmness 
upon  what  he  wanted,  and  sincere 
enough  never  to  seem  to  want  what  he 
was  not  trying  to  win.  He  had  taken 
Mfe  easily,  and  had  no  despairs,  and 
might  be  accused  of  a  certain  kind  of 
Joyous  superficiality;  hot  there  are 
plenty  of  morbid  people  in  the  world, 
who  wrap  themselves  in  glooms,  to 
counterbalance  his  optimism. 

Of  course  you  know  at  onoe  that 
such  a  man  was  made  to  be  married, 
that  he  might  insure  the  happiness  of 
some  sweet  girL  Margaret  wanted 
him  to  marry  her  cousin  Harrlette  Both- 
orford,  and  indeed  Aleck  had  always 
been  most  polite  and  attentive,  and 
confessed  freely  that  Hatriette  was  sim- 
ply superb  in  full  dress ;  yet  there  he 
halted.  He  had  never  flirted  with 
any  woman  except  in  a  laughing,  open 
manner  which  even  the  silliest  might 
understand.  We  used  to  suspect  that 
there  was  some -English  cousin,  he  was 
so  very  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
everything  American;  but  when  we 
asked  him  he  only  laughed  and  turned 
the  question  off. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  he  seemed  to 
find  some  absorbing  charm  in  Ifiss 
Ruth  that  first  night  of  his  return,  as 
he  sat  opposite  her  at  dinner;  for  there 
was  never  any  girl  just  like  her — ^when 
she  was  near  me  I  could  tever  look  at 
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■nybody  else.  Then,  of  ooone,  as  she 
WM  my  goremem^  he  took  a  paiticit' 
lar  interetft  in  her  on  my  aocount. 
After  dinner  papa  droj[^>ed  asleep,  and 
Aleck  offered  to  row  us  to  the  island 
to  see  the  moon  rise. 

**^  Clara  has  written  me  a  great  deal 
abo«it  yon,  Ifiss  Rnt^''  he  said  to  her 
as  he  handed  her  into  the  boat. 

She  looked  back  at  me  and  smiled. 

^'Olaraistoo  good  to  me  always,^ 
she  said  in  her  low  clear  tones.  ^*  She 
has  made  a  happy  woman  of  me  this 
year." 

*'  You  like  private  teaching  better 
than  a  school  like  Mme.  Laurent's  t " 

**  Decidedly  better,  Mr.  Thorpe." 

«<  And  well  she  might,"  I  broke  in. 
**  Fancy,  Aleck  !  At  Mme.  Laurent's 
she  began  to  gire  music  lessons  at 
seyen  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then 
from  ten  to  three,  French,  ItaHan,  and 
Spanish  lessons ;  after  dinner,  more  les- 
sons on  the  piano,  and  in  the  evening 
compositions  to  be  corrected  and  girls 
to  be  overlooked  and  helped  at  their 
studies.  She  was  thin — oh,  so  thin — 
when  idle  came— ^e  only  weighed  one 
hundred  and  five;  now  she  weighs  one 
hundred  and  eighteen." 

''Larchmont  is  a  healthy  place," 
remarked  Aleck  with  an  easy  air  which 
quite  reassured  me  as  to  the  propriety 
of  my  remarks,  for  Miss  Buth  had 
given  me  an  awful  look  and  had 
flushed  scarlet. 

Aleck  rowed  us  up  the  river,  and  we 
landed  at  the  island,  and  sat  under  the 
pine  trees,  and  listened  to  the  murmur 
among  their  branches  and  the  dreamy 
sound  of  the  gilding  of  the  river.  Not 
but  that  Aleck  talked.  He  had  never 
laid  himself  out  to  please  me  before, 
for  in  old  days  of  course  I  had  been 
very  young;  and  I  was  quite  elated 
now  to  see  how  interesting  he  was 
making  himself  on  my  account,  for  he 
seaffcely  addressed  Miss  Ruth  at  all. 
it  was  delicious  to  find  he  liked  me  so 
well,  and  he  was  so  tall,  so  well  made, 
and  bad  such  strength  under  his  easy 
ways,  I  could  not  admire  him  enough. 
And  he  had  really  grown  good-looldng 
in  his  eight  months'  absence.  Who 
wants  beauty  in  a  man,  except  in  the 


brow  and  eyes  I  and  Aleck  possessed 
plenty  of  it  there,  and  in  his  smile  aS 
well. 

But  if  I  am  speaking  of  beauty,  I 
may  as  well  allude  to  Miss  Ruth's 
good  looks  here.  She  was  not  a  beau- 
ty, but  it  was  wonderful  how  many 
almost  perfect  beauties  she  oould 
claim.  If  observation  of  the  physical 
traits  of  the  ''first  families"  had  not 
convinced  me  of  the  contrary,  I  should 
affirm  that  she  showed  *  *  race  "  from  her 
delicate  eyebrows,  from  her  arched  in- 
steps, for  there  seemed  to  be.  not  one 
unfinished  detail  about  her  person. 
Now  in  our  family,  which,  at  least  on 
papa's  side,  we  consider  eminently 
aristocratic,  all  the  distinctive  points 
of  ''race"  seem  to  be  displayed  in 
bone.  Margaret,  for  instance,  is  a 
borough  Walton — ^tall,  angular,  high 
shoulders,  prominent  blades,  high 
eheekbones,  and  large  feet  and  hands. 
To  be  sure  bones  are  what  are  most 
talked  about  in  reference  to  ancestry, 
for  do  we  not  all  allude  to  the  '*  bones 
of  our  ancestors,**  and  in  cremation 
are  not  the  bones  preserved  in  rich 
urns  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  earth- 
ly remains?  Nevertheless,  although 
a  love  for  bones  will  undoubtedly  in* 
crease  in  proportion  with  the  adoption 
of  lighted  funeral  pyres,  it  is  pleasant* 
er  to  most  of  us  to  see  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  osteological  formation  of 
individuals  who  still  live.  There  was 
nothing  bony  about  Miss  Ruth.  She 
was  of  good  height,  with  a  slender 
but  delicious  little  figure.  Her  hair 
was  daik,  and  her  eyes  were  brown 
and  of  peculiar  beauty.  It  was  some- 
thing of  an  event  when  she  looked  at 
you— you  had  a  bewildered  sense  after- 
ward of  having  become  intoxicated  for 
a  moment*  Margaret  had  decided  at 
first  that  her  face  was  utterly  woebe- 
gone, but  when  Mss  Ruth  came  to 
Larchmont  she  was  utterly  worn  out 
with  trouble  and  hard  work;  nowa- 
days she  had  life  and  color  in  every 
feature,  and  if  the  expression  of  her 
face  suggested  melancholy,  it  was  no 
feeble  dreariness,  but  the  thoughtfnl- 
ness  of  a  high-^ised,  heroic,  yet.gen* 
tie  and  sympathetic  .natuteOOglC 
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*'  Everybody  calls yoti  *  Misi  Batk,' " 
Aleck  remarked  to  her  one  day  when 
he  had  lounged  into  the  school-room, 
^^and  I  dropped  into  the  fashion  with- 
out reflection;  bat  I  see  your  name 
here  in  a  book,  *  Lilian  Ruth  Ruther- 
ford.' " 

''It  was  Margaret's  doing,  our  call- 
ing her '  Miss  Ruth, ' ''  I  obsenred  drily. 
''  She  feared  it  might  be  embarrassing 
if  Miss  Ruth  were  confounded  with 
her  Rutherford  cousins." 

''  Tis  quite  unimportant  what  I  am 
called,  Clara,"  said  Miss  Ruth,  with 
some  gentle  reproof,  for  I  was  still  an- 
gry about  Margaret's  interference  in 
this  and  twenty  other  matters. 

After  that  Aleck  always  called  her 
<' Miss  Rutherford."  I  think  she  liked 
it. 

I  will  confess  that  I  had  never  be- 
gan to  have  good  times  until  now. 
Aleck  went  to  town  regularly  every 
morning  with  papa,  but  returned  nt 
three  o'clock  and  gave  up  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  us.  We  had  all  kinds  of  excur- 
sions by  land  and  water —Aleck,  Miss 
Ruth,  and  I.  Then  we  were  constantly 
invited  to  dine  at  the  ''big  table,"  for 
papa  never  tired  of  listening  to  Miss 
Ruth's  singing  afterward.  I  had  never 
begun  to  guess  the  resources  of  my 
brother  Aleck;  in  the  first  place  he 
talked  so  well  nowadays;  he  had  been 
everywhere  and  done  everything,  and 
could  make  us  enjoy  his  tales  of  travel, 
whether  they  were  of  Japan  or  Italy, 
of  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  Paris 
streets  at  night,  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
its  long  lines  of  arcades,  the  splendors 
and  enchantments  of  thMt  highest  civ- 
ilization, or  of  the  strange  after-glow 
among  the  deserts  along  the  Nile,  the 
soft  glories  of  the  sky,  the  palms 
fringing  every  rocky  embience,  stand- 
ing out  in  exquisite  relief  against  the 
yellow  background  of  the  horizon  and 
the  purple  hills,  and  ever  bending  over 
these  solitudes  as  if  keeping  watch 
above  those  lurid  cities  of  the  sands, 
those  awful  monuments,  vigilant,  se- 
rene, untiring-— more  and  more  majes- 
tio  through  all  the  lapse  of  ages. 
4^Ueck  never  set  up  for  a  oonversatiim- 
•list,  but  nowadays  he  was  eloquent 


after  a  fashion,  and  had  besides  the 
charm  of  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness 
and  melody  upon  occasions,  which 
gave  force  and  meaning  to  his  most 
careless  utterances. 

When  Miss  Ruth  used  to  sing  to 
papa  in  the  evening,  it  was  Aleck's 
habit  to  smoke  his  cigar  <m  the  piazza 
outside ;  but  one  night  she  had  b^^ 
Schubert's  "Serenade,"  when  all  at 
once  he  was  standing  beside  her  and 
joined  in  the  strain  with  his  delight- 
ful tenor.  I  always  loved  to  hear  him 
sing,  but  he  held  his  talent  in  the 
strictest  reserve,  and  forbade  us  ever 
to  make  any  demands  upon  him.  His 
voice  was  a  total  surprise  to  Miss  Ruth, 
I  suppose,  for  she  colored  more  and 
more  deeply  all  the  time  they  were 
singing.  It  was  a  wonderful  duet — 
the  two  voices  seemed  to  float  up<m  an 
illimitable  sea  of  melodious  harmony 
and  beauty,  joining  as  if  one  had 
called  to  the  other  out  .of  the.  measure- 
less deeps,  to  perfect  and  glorify  it. 
They  seemed  to  belong  to  each  other. 

When  the  serenade  was  over,  I  could 
not  understand  what  ailed  us  alL 
Pi^  was  asleep.  I  felt  curiously 
wrought  up  and  excited,  yet  had  tears 
in  my  eyes.  Miss  Ruth  looked  fright- 
ened and  tremulous,  and  Aleck  was 
pale,  but  his  eyes  shone  like  stars. 
After  a  little  pause  he  turned  to  me. 
"Clara,"  said  he  coolly,  "I  remem- 
bered your  tastes  to-day,  and  stopped 
in  at  Amaud's  and  procured  you  a  box 
of  chocolates  and  marronsglac6s.  Run 
up  to  my  room  and  find  them,  dear." 

"Oh,  you  darling  Aleck,"  I  cried, 
and  rushed  up  stairs  at  once  to  search 
for  the  bon-bons.  Aleck's  chamber 
was  wide,  and  dim,  and  cool;  the  lace 
curtains  waved  gently  to  and  fro  in 
the  river  breeze;  the  young  man's  poa- 
sessicms,  it  must  be  confessed,  showed 
some  disorder  more  or  less  picturesque, 
and  everything  seemed  equaUy  per* 
vaded  with  an  odor  of  cigars  and  ottar 
of  roses.  I  looked  on  the  mantel,  on 
the  toilette,  on  the  writing-table,  but 
found  no  bon-bons.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  knick-knacks— not  that  Aleck 
cared  for  that  sort  of  thing,  being  a  sen- 
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brae :  but  mamma  and  Margaret  crowd- 
ed his  Bhel  vee  uid  tables  with  china  and 
everything  corioos  they  coold  buy  to 
beautify  his  room  at  Larchmont,  which 
he  probably  occupied  one  month  out 
of  the  twelve.  Where  were  the  bon- 
bons ?  I  overturned  a  cup  and  saucer, 
and  trod  upon  them,  shivering  them 
to  atoms.  I  knocked  down  a  book, 
which  struck  off  the  head  from  a  hide- 
ous china  cat.  It  was  a  volume  of 
Morris,  and  between  the  leaves  was  a 
half-wi^ered  tea  rose  at  which  I 
stared.  It  was  curiously  like  the  rose 
I  had  given  Miss  Ruth  yesterday.  On 
the  toilette  I  found  a  well-worn  laven- 
der glove.  Upon  my  honor,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  it  was  almost  dis- 
honest in  Aleck  to  have  found  that 
glove  and  said  nothing  about  it  when 
he  saw  me  searching  for  it  in  the  hot 
sun  after  we  returned  from  church  last 
Sunday.  Tlien  finally  I  found  the  bon- 
bons. Where  do  you  suppose  they 
were  I  In  the  breast  ]>ocket  of  Aleck's 
linen  overcoat  hanging  in  the  ward- 
robe. 

I  seized  them  and  turned  down 
stairs  at  once,  stopping  to  kiss  papa 
good  night,  who  was  sleepily  hobbling 
up  to  bed  leaning  on  Peter-s  arm. 
After  going  on  to  the  parlors,  I  could 
nowhere  find  Aleck  and  Miss  Ruth. 
Where  were  they  ?  Not  on  the  terrace, 
for  I  ran  its  whole  length  breathlessly ; 
not  in  the  summer  house,  for  I  searched 
there. 

An  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  my 
mind,  which  almost  overpowered  me. 
Still,  I  retained  sufficient  self-posses- 
sion to  go  back  to  the  parlor  and  sit 
down  and  open  my  bon-bons.  They 
were  good,  very  good^^elicious.  But 
oh,  that  perfidious  Aleck  1  lliat  good 
brother  1  I  understood  his  fraternal 
affection  all  at  once.  I  saw  why  all  of 
a  sudden  he  had  become  so  desperate- 
ly fond  of  me.  I  knew  why  he  trear 
sured  the  rose,  and  had  stolen  the 
glove,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  poor  Miss  Ruth,  to  whom  lav* 
ender  gloves  were  a  luxury. 

How  blind  I  had  been  1  I  thought 
he  had  been  craoy  for  my  society ;  that 
he  had  been  eager  to  make  me  enjoy 


the  pleasant  August  days;  that  he 
had  been  inspired  by  tiM  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  over  and  over  as  if  to 
renew  all  the  spirit  of  his  vanished 
years,  that  his  listener  might  know 
him  to  the  core. 

My  eyes  were  opened.  For  a  few 
moments  I  was  indignant  at  being  se 
deceived  and  bejuggled — ^then  as  1 
munched  my  bon-bons  my  mood  soft- 
aied.  It  was  interesting  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  real  live  love  story.  How 
could  I  have  been  se  dense  as  to  disre- 
gard the  signs,  when  I  had  read  '*  Heir 
of  Redclyfle,"  **Queechy,"  and  *' Rut- 
ledge"  until  I  knew  them  almost  by 
heart! 

I  thought  the  n^atter  all  over  before 
they  came  in.  It  never  had  occurred 
to  me  that  Miss  Ruth  was  a  possible 
wife  for  Aleck,  but  now  that  I  saw 
how  matters  were  tending,  I  wondered 
that  I  had  not  instantly  decided  when 
they  first  met,  that  the  '^  eternal  fitness 
of  things ''  made  such  a  marriage  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  scientific  prediction. 
To  be  sure  she  was  poor,  but  in  old 
days  had  belonged  to  the  F.  F.  V s,  as 
even  Margaret  confessed.  Aleck  cared 
nothing  for  the  meagre-spirited  con- 
ventionalities which  would  separate 
him  from  her  because  she  had  held  a 
salaried  position  in  his  mother's  house. 
Society  was  very  well,  he  always  af- 
firmed, BO  long  as  you  make  use  of  it 
wisely  and  skilfully;  as  for  allowing 
society  to  dictate,  that  was  entirely 
another  matter.  But  then  he  could 
afford  to  be  independent. 

I  had  built  a  beautiful  chftteau  in 
Espagne,  and  established  my  lovers  in 
it,  with  **  honors,  riches,  marriage, 
blessing"  in  plenty,  before  I  heard 
Aleck  and  Miss  Ruth  come  in.  I 
dashed  out  to  see  how  they  looked; 
but  Aleck  came  toward  me  with  an 
easy  '^Is  that  you,  sis  f "  and  putting 
his  arm  about  me,  held  me  tight.  Two 
hours  before  I  should  have  thought 
what  an  affectionate  brother  he  was; 
now  I  understood  very  well  that  he 
meant  to  detain  me  from  following 
Miss  Ruth,  who  was  already  on  the 
stairs^  **Did  you  find  the  bon-bons, 
puss  I "  he  went  on  witii  the  most  in* 
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nocent  air.  I  palled  Ms  tM  head 
down  and  looked  into  his  face.  He 
was  flushed  and  smiling,  and  as  for  his 
eyes  they  absolutely  blazed. 

^'Aleok/' said  I  under  my  breath, 
**  you— you  humbug,  you — ^there  I !' 

'*  What  d*ye  mean  ?  "  he  cried,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter.  ''That*s 
nice  language  for  a  young  lady." 

He  went  into  the  library  and  sat 
down,  uid  I  followed  him. 

''/  huno  aU  cUxnU  U^''  I  remarked, 
wagging  my  head. 

''Indeed/'  he  returned.  ''But  I 
can't  precisely  nnderstand  what  you 
are  talking  about." 

"Oh,  Aleck,"  I  murmured,  falling 
on  his  neck.  "I  think  it  is  perfeeUj/ 
lo>oely.  Itis  like  ^Queechy.'  There  a 
rich  Englishman  marries  a  poor  girl. 
And  like  the  Lord  of  Burleigh,  and 
King  Gophetua,  and  the  beggar-maid, 
and  Ahasueras  and  Ssther  t  I  think 
it  is  so  beautiful  I " 

He  stared  hard  at  me. 

"You  dear  little  goose,"  said  he, 
"what  under  heaven  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

"Just  as  if  I  did  not  understand 
everything  when  I  know  '  LaUa  Bookh ' 
by  heart  I  I*m  so  glad  about  it,  Aleck. 
I  will  never  be  in  the  way  in  future — 
you  won't  have  to  bribe  me  with  bon- 
bons, dear.  Of  coarse  while  yoo  are 
engaged  she  and  you  will  only  care 
about  each  other,  bat  after  you  are 
married  you  will  need  me— she  and  I 
will  be  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world. 
I  shall  never,  never  marry,  but  devote 
myself  to  you,  and  be  godmother  to 
your  children,  and " 

"Good  Oodl"  ejaculated  Aleck, 
and  jumped  up  briskly,  almost  upset- 
ting me.  He  strode  about  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  threw  himself  into  his  chair 
■gain.  His  face  was  scarlet,  and  his 
eyes  danced,  but  he  bit  his  lips  and 
would  not  laugh,  and  presently  quite 
sobered  down.  Somehow  I  felt  quite 
overwhelmed  and  disconoerted,  and 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts.  There 
was  a  brief  sUenoe,  which  he  finally 
broke. 

"Come  here,  Clara,"  said  he,  and 
when  I  went  to  him  he  drew  me  upon 


his  knee  and  pot  one  of  mj  hands 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders. 

"You  are  a  dear  little  sister,"  he  re- 
mai'ksd  kindly,  "I  think  yoa  really 
like  me,  Clara,  although  I  am  twice  as 
old  as  yoo,  and  have  perhaps  taken 
little  pains  to  know  yoa  well."  The 
tone  of  his  voice  thrilled  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  kiss  him,  bat  he  laoghed 
and  tamed  away. 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  "we  will 
pet  each  other  another  time.  Just  now 
I  want  you  to  become  cool  and  collect- 
ed, and  listen  to  me.    AU  ready  t " 

"Yes^"  I  returned,  feeling  meek 
enough  to  inherit  the  earth. 

He  regarded  me  with  fixed  gravity, 
and  theffe  was  some  severity  in  his 


"There  are  some  feelings,"  he  be- 
gan, "  which  we  show  as  ostentatious- 
ly as  we  please ;  family  love  belongs  to 
this  category.  Then  again  all  the 
sweetness  and  saorednesa  of  an  aspira- 
tion toward  another  depends  upon  our 
forbearing  to  illuminate  the  first  striv- 
ings of  such  a  sentiment  with  too 
blight  a  glare.  When  a  rose  tree 
shoots  forth  a  bod,  Clara,  'tis  at  first 
so  hidden  that  you  hardly  suspect 
what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  that  has  push- 
ed out  from  the  stem.  Suppose  you 
were  to  uneover  the  frail  little  thing 
to  get  at  the  color  of  its  petals — ^why, 
you  know  yourself,  that  bud  would 
never  come  to  be  a  blossom ;  you  req>ect 
the  beautiful  secret  of  the  rose,  and 
wait  for  its  own  time  of  disclosure." 

I  was  burning  up  with  blushes  of 
shame.  "I  will  respect  your  secret 
too,  Aledc,"  I  whisperedk 

"I  know  you  will,"  said  he,  patting 
my  cheek.  "My  own  secret  migfai 
bear  considerable  light  perhaps,  but  I 
am  afraid  about— -another's.  I  should 
grieve  terribly,  Clara,  if  your  crude  ro- 
mances were  to  startle  anybody  else  m 
they  startled  me  just  now." 

"  I  won't  say  a  word, "  I  cried.  "  If 
1^  sticks  pins  and  needles  into  me,  I 
won't  si^  a  word." 

Then  he  saw  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  sent  me  to  bed  at  once. 
It  really  seemed  very  tame  to  wake  up 
next  uKnning  and  find  things  going  en 
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just  as  Qsnal  in  spite  of  M  my  glowing 
dreams  of  the  night  before.  There 
was  Miss  Ruth,  pale  and  sober,  wait- 
ing for  me  at  breakfast,  imd  reproving 
me  for  being  late.  8he  wore  her  usual 
muslin  dress,  sprigged  with  black,  a 
knot  of  black  ribbon  at  her  throat  fmd 
another  in  h^r  brown  h^;  nothing 
different  about  her  from  yesterday  ex- 
cept that  she  had  a  little  thin  gold 
chain  and  a  poor  locket  about  her 
neck,  and  on  her  finger  a  queer,  old-, 
fashioned  ring.  Why  did  she  wear 
them?  Aleck  had  neyer  given  her 
such  a  ring  I  It  was  frightful — a  small 
diamond  set  around  with  tarnished 
pearls.  It  made  really  a  hideous  spot  on 
her  exquisite  little  hand.  Miss  Roth 
was  never  a  person  of  whom  one  could 
ask  unnecessary  questions,  and  even 
without  Aleck's  warning  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

It  was  a  Friday,  and  on  Fridays  I  al- 
ways wrote  upon  Some  theme  she  gave 
me,  and  she  generally  sat  at  her  work 
meanwhile,  for  she  was  indefatigable 
with  her  needle.  To-day  she  tried  to 
sew,  but  dropped  her  embroidery  pres- 
ently, and  went  over  to  the  window 
and  watched  the  sweep  of  the  river  as 
its  strong  currents  bore  it  proudly 
around  the  'great  bend.  Slie  was  used 
to  say  that  she  loved  a  river;  it  was 
society  to  her,  intimate  companionship 
like  a  fire  in  winter — always  the  same, 
yet  never  the  sakne ;  constant,  yet  chang- 
ing; untiring,  faithful,  yet  fickle  and 
elusive.  But  to-day,  I  fancy,  she  found 
no  calm  pleasure  in  any  show  of  beau- 
ty beneath  the  wide  August  skies. 
When  I  went  up  to  her  with  my  com- 
position I  discovered  that  she  had  been 
crying  softly  all  the  time  I  was  writ- 
ing it. 

'^I  am  fboli^  to-day,  Clara,"  she 
said,  returning  my  timid  kiss.  **But 
wiiile  I  have  been  sitting  here  I  have 
thought  of  another  old  ancestral  pla6e 
by  which  a  broad,  swift  river  used  to 
run;  where  under  the  tall  trees  just 
such  lights  and  shadows  used  to  play 
in  sunny  sutoimer  weather.  The  old 
house  is  gone — ^bumed  to  the  ground 
and  never  rebuilt.  I  am  an  exile,  and 
must  mourn  my  exile  at  times." 


But  she  cried  no  more,  and  the  day 
went  on  just  as  usuaL 

Papa  and  Aleck  came  up  together 
at  four  o'clock.  They  brought  newsw 
Mamma  and  Margaret  would  return  on 
the  morrow  with  a  crowd  of  West* 
brooks  and  Uutherfords,  who  would 
^  the  house  for  the  next  four  weeks. 

*'  We  will  have  one  more  of  our  lit- 
tle dinners  together,"  said  papa,  with 
a  sort  of  sigh.  '^Peters,  the  young  la- 
dies will  dine  with  me  to-day." 

I  wanted  Miss  Ruth  to  put  some 
blue  ribbons  on  her  white  dress  when 
we  dressed  for  dinner,  ^^It  is  wrong 
for  you  always  to  wear  black,"  said  I, 
half  indignant  with  her.  ^*  You  have 
lost  no  relations  for  six  or  seven  years." 

^*In  three  years,"  returned  Miss 
Ruth,  **  I  lost  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  three  brothers.  My  cousins  I  can- 
mot  ooqnt ;  they  fell  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  where  the  frost  has  been  at 
night.  How  can  I  wear  colors  ?  My 
father  was  shot  as  he  stood  on  the 
steps  of  his  own  house;  we  were  all 
about  him;  then  my  mother's  heart 
broke,  and  she  too  died.  My  brother 
Everett  died  at  Andersonville ;  he  was 
in  your  army.  Frank  and  Will  were 
killed  ait  Gettysburg;  they  were  Con- 
federates. Do  not  ask  me  to  forget 
my  bitter  baptism  in  sorrow,  Clara;  if 
I  fail  to  remember  it  for  one  moment,  I 
suffer  afterward." 

We  went  down  to  dinner  together, 
Aleck  stood  by  the  window,  looking 
eageriy  for  us  to  come  in.  Papa  was 
in  his  place.  Miss  Ruth  colored 
slightly  as  Aleok  spoke  to  her,  but  an- 
swered composedly,  and  at  once  sat 
down  and  began  talking  to  papa  just 
as  usual.  Her  little  hand  lay  on  the 
table  by  her  plate,  and  again  and  again 
Aleck's  disturbed  glance  wandered  to 
the  ring. 

Even  papa  noticed  it,  and  after  Pe- 
ters had  left  us  he  said : 

*'A  eurious  ring.  Miss  Ruth.  An 
heirloom?" 

**Not  in  my  own  family,"  she  pa» 
turned  with  an  exquisite  composure. 
^^It  is  my  engogeuMat  ring." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  stared 
al  Aleek.    Misf^  Ruth'^  ^es  had  falkft 
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before  that  impeiaouf ,  aagrj  gUnce, 
.  which  he  sent  straight  acroes  the  table 
at  her.    No  wonder  it  cut  her  down 
like  a  sword. 

*'Are  you  engaged  to  be  married, 
my  dear?"  said  papa,  also  with  a 
startled  look  at  Aleck.  '*  I  think  you 
should  have  been  more  open  and  can- 
did, Miss  Ruth." 

^*I  am  not  used  to  talking  of  my* 
self, "  said  Miss  Rntii,  with  that  simple, 
steady  manner  of  hers.  ^^I  will  tell 
you  about  my  engagement  if  you  are 
willing  to  Usten  to  it  now." 

Everybody  kept  silent.  Aleck's  eyes 
had  fallen,  his  chin  was  on  his  breast. 
His  face  was  utterly  impassive. 

"Tell  us  by  all  means,  my  dear," 
said  papa,  who  appeared  deeply  trou- 
bled. Miss  Ruth  gave  one  look  at 
Aleck,  then  looked  no  more,  but  fixed 
ber  eyes  afterward  either  on  papa  or 
on  her  plate ;  now  and  then  she  finger* 
ed  her  ring  nervously,  or. the  little 
locket  which  hung  at  her  throat;  oth- 
erwise she  was  quite  composed. 

"It  is  six  years  and  more  sinoe  the 
war  ended,"  she  said  in  her  gentle,  de- 
liberate way.  "I  was  sixteen  at  that 
time.  My  family  had  been  divided  in 
their  political  allegiance;  some  had 
taken  one  side  in  the  civil,  war  and 
some  the  other.  The  estrangement 
had  caused  us  terrible  suffering,  but 
by  that  time  my  father,  and  my  broth- 
ers, and  my  cousins  were  all  dead. 
What  they  had  fought  for  no  longer 
mattered;  they  had  entered  into  the 
same  rest-^all  but  one.  The  only  male 
cousin  I  had  left  out  of  a  large  and 
powerful  connection  was  Harry  liCe. 
He  was  twelve  years  older  than  my- 
aelf,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was 
just  beginning  his  practice  as  a  lawyer 
in  Richmond.  Of  course,  when  Vir- 
ginia seceded,  he  became  a  soldier.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  othersr— he 
lived  through  battle  and  imprison- 
ment, althoujgh  wounded  over  and  over 
again.  He  was  my  guardian.  He  was 
poor^-Hind  is  poor,  as  all  southerners 
are  pooi^— yet  had  be  been  rich  he 
could  have  done  no  more  for  me.  He 
had  a  helpless  family  of  daintily  reared 
women  upon  his  hands— his  mother 


and  three  sister*.  He  did  his  duty  by 
them.  I  was  a  young  and  thoughtless 
girL  I  knew  nothing  of  money  then  " 
— she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
went  on.  "He  placed  me  at  school  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  kept  me  there 
for  four  years.  After  that  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  procure  a  place  at  Mme. 
Laurent's,  where  I  met  Clara."  She 
gave  me  a  piteous  little  smile.  "I 
never  cost  him  less  than  six  hundred  a 
year,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  with  a 
consuming . blush,  "until  I  had  that, 
position,  and  besides  of  me,  he  had 
taken  the  most  chivalrous  care  of  his 
mother  and  sisters.  His  health  was 
not  strong—he  was  broken  by  suffer- 
ing and  privation— he  had  given  up 
his  profession;  he  could  not  wait  the 
results  it  promised  him;  such  a  living 
was  too  precarious  when  the  fortunes 
of  five  women  depended  upon  him;  he 
became  a  farmer.  Such  renunciation 
was  but  another  trial  to  him ;  he  had 
had  everything  to  boar;  he  came  from 
a  family  brought  up  to  respect  all  the 
prizes  of  life;  he  had  suffered  every 
form  of  loss — ^bad  endured  humiliation 
after  humiliation,  loneliness,  pain — all 
the  bitter  anguish  that  a  man  must 
feel  in  giving  up  every  hope  which  had 
been  dear  to  him.  Only  one  who 
knew  him  well  could  estimate  my 
meaning  when  I  say  tiiat  I  reverenced 
him  for  what  he  was  md  had  always 
been  to  me.  Such  patience,  such 
cheerfulness,  such  quiet  strength,  are 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
telL  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,  I  was  too  uniirorthy.  But  when 
he  went  to  Montreal  and  took  me  to 
Mme.  Laurent's,  he  told  me  he  had 
thought  for  years— ever  since  I  was  fif- 
teen— that  if  by  and  by  I  would  like 
him  a  little,  ^and  become  his  wife,  he 
could  bear  everything  else.  I  prom- 
ised to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready  for  me." 

A  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  four  of 
us  as  sopn  as  she  concluded.  I  could 
not  speak;  I  was  choked  with  tears, 
und  papa  was  crying  too.  Aleck  sat 
back  in  his  cl^air,  his  eyes  bent  on  Misa. 
Ruth.  He  was  pale  as  d^th ;  he  look- 
ed  dreiidfuUy.     MJ^r^^^f^f^^ 
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whidi  Peters  had.  pirt  upon  the  tible 
half  an  hour  ago,  nobody  had  touched 
it.  He  came  to  the  door  and  looked  in 
at  the  melting  creams  and  ices  with  an 
injured  air,  and  asked  if  he  should 
bdng  coffee.  "Yes,  bring  coffee,  Pe- 
ters," said  Miss  Ruth  quietly,  when 
she  found  that  nobody  else  spoke. 
All  the  time  she  was  detaching  the  lit- 
tle locket  from  the  chain  about  her 
neck. 

*^This  is  Mr.  Lee's  picture,"  she  re- 
marked,  opening  and  extending  it  to- 
ward me.  I  looked  at  it  eagerlyj  I 
hated  the  man,  and  hoped  to  find  him 
ugly  and  common.  But  I  saw  at  once 
that  this  was  tbe  picture  of  a  noble 
gentleman.  He  looked  cruelly  care- 
worn, but  there  was  both  strength  and 
buoyancy  behind  all  the  marks  of 
trouble  and  pain,  and  I  could  readily 
guess  that  there  might  be  pkatgr  of 
impetuous  fire  in  his  eyes  and  hiunor 
in  the  finely  cut  lips.  Aleck  reached 
oyer  and  took  the  miniature  from  me 
before  I  had  half  finished.  He  bit  his 
lips  as  he  stared  gloomily  into  the  lit- 
tle gilt  case. 

"He  looks  like  an  honorable  fellow 
and  a  true  gentleman,"  said  he  with 
an  effort  and  in  an  unrecognizable 
Toice.  "  That  he  is  both  one  can  ea- 
sily be  certain,  Jfiss  Rutherford,  since 
you  hay*  chosen  him." 

Having  said  this,  he  could  struggle 
no  more  with  the  eoiotion  which,  oonw 
ing  in  coUiakNi  with  anger,  and  jea- 
lousy, and  pain,  threatened  betrayaL 
He  rose  hastily  and  went  out. 

Eyerything  had  changed  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Mamma  and  Mar- 
liaiet  had  returned,  bringing  a  crowd 
of  gay  people  in  their  train,  and  Miss 
Ruth  and  I  had  gone  back  to  our  old 
habits,  eating  our  m^als  together  in  the 
sdioolroom,  and  taking  our  exercise 
while  the  family  were  at  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Aleck  had  completely  ran- 
ished  QBl  of  both  our  liyes,  it  seemed 
t#  me^  for  the  ensuing  fortnight,  and 
his  name  was  not  once  meaitioned  be- 
tween us.  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  frequently  the  subject  of 
Ifiss  Ruth's  remarks.,  liot  tiiat  she 
Tolunteered  any  girlish  confidences, 


but  she  would  aUude  to  his  excellent 
taste,  give  his  yerdict  upon  Shake* 
speare,  and  would  haye  enlightened 
me,  I  presume,  about  his  opinion  of 
the  musical  glasses  if  I  had  betrayed 
any  interest  in  that  gentleman.  I  as- 
sumed on  such  occasions  my  most  lan- 
guid air  of  indifference.  I  hated  Mr. 
Lee  with  all  my  heart,  and  considered 
him  abominably  intrusiye  to  thrust  his 
claims  between  my  darling  Aleck  and 
his  chances  of  happiness.  Besides,  I 
had  no  gr^t  faith  in  Miss  Ruth's  os- 
tentatious endeaycNT  to  keep  the  thought 
of  her  accepted  loyer  constantly  be* 
fore  her  mind.  I  knew  that  she  want- 
ed her  recollection  of  him  to  be  a  safe- 
guard and  an  amulet,  when  the  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  her  heart  and 
soul  both  sprang  to  obey  l^e  impulse 
of  a  stronger  feeling  than  he  had  eyer 
given  her;  the  very  echo  of  Harry 
Lee's  voice  had  been  faint,  almost  si- 
lent, when  Aleck  had  made  love  to 
her  those  sweet  summer  nights.  Since 
all  tbe  beauty  of  the  rose  was  gone, 
since  the  fragrance  no  longer  lurked 
among  the  falling  leaves,  what  use  U^ 
her  to  cling  obstinately  to  the  wither- 
ed stalk  on  which  bud  or  blossom 
could  never  grow  again  ? 

One  day  I  had  left  Miss  Ruth  for  a 
few  moments,  after  an  early  dinner, 
and  stolen  into  the  shrubberies  to 
watch  a  game  of  croquet  among  Mar- 
garet's guests,  when  Aleck,  who  waa 
lounging  about  listlessly,  caught  sight 
of  me  and  followed  me  back  to  the 
house.  He  had  not  seen  me  for  a  fort- 
night, but  he  had  no  questions  or 
greetings  for  me. 

"How  is  Mss  B«therf6rd  f  "  he  de- 
manded, fixing  his  eyes  on  me  with  an 
expresnon  I  considered  stem  and  un- 
called for. 

"She  is  not  tery  well,"  said  L 
"  She  says  she  is  never  strong  at  this 
time  of  the  year.** 

Hlblipsquiyeied;  he  took  my  hands 
and  pressed  them.  I  confess  I  am  not 
fond  of  vicarious  affection.  I  knew 
whose  hands  he  wanted  to  hold.  I 
was  completely  disillusionized  where 
hii  demonstrations  were  concerned. 

" Dear  little  sis,"  said  he  vehement- 
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ly,  '^tell  me  one  tbing*^  lAie  in  ler* 
witk  that  fellaw  or  with  me  f  U  she 
happy  in  holding  to  her  engagement  f  " 

*^My  handi  are  not  made  of  india- 
rubber,  Aleck,''  I  retnraed  with  digni- 
ty. *^  Please  do  not  squeeae  them  so 
tilgkt.  As  for  Miss  Roth,  if  I  were  in 
the  secret  of  her  feelings,  which  I  am 
not,  I  shoold  nerer  think  it  right  to 
tell  yon  what  she  had  confided  to  me." 

'^  Of  coarse  not;  bat  yon  hare  a  reiy 
keen  pair  of  eyes;  yon  might  ^rt  me 
a  hint.    Does  she  like  me  t '' 

<'I  shall  tell  yon  nothing  abont  it," 
I  cried  out  indignantly.  ^*I  am  her 
only  friend  here." 

''  Are  yon  indeed  1 "  said  Aleck  with 
a  sort  of  laagh.  ^' If  I  am  not  her 
friend,  the  beet  friend  she  has  in  the 
world,  Gk>d  knows  what  I  am.  What 
are  yon  going  to  do  now  ?" 

*^To  take  my  music  lesson." 

''Good— goon."  He  stood  aside  and 
let  me  pass.  Twenty  minutes  later,  as 
I  was  picking  out  the  discords  of  a 
frightful  Uttle  study  of  Schumann's, 
I  heard  the  schoolroom  door  open  and 
SlMtt  softly  behind  us,  and  presently 
AiMik  came  around,  and  leaning 
agalnet  the  cabinet  piano,  looked  down 
at  us  both  with  an  attempt  to  wear  his 
old  manner  of  smiling  ease.  It  was  a 
dead  failure  when  Ifiia  Rndi  was  con- 
cerned; he  took  her  little  band  in  his 
and  looked  dumbly  ani  pHinswiy  into 
her  face. 

^Tra  haTc  been  iU,"  said  he  in  a 
quaking  Toice^'^ili  here,  UMler  the 
same  roof  with  me,  and  nobody  has 
toldmei." 

She  disengaged  her  hand. 

''NbtMl^  Mr.  fhevpe,"  she  answer- 
ed quietly.  ^Fertiaps  I  am  not  q«ite 
weU."  She  was  sitting  before  the  up- 
per keyboard,  between  me  and  the 
wall,  and  now  thwl  he  had  come  be- 
hind her  she  was  iapi^ned.  As  he 
stood  looking  down  at  her  I  saw  a  look 
oome  into  her  fsice  which  migjit -have 
belonged  to  some  .tirndd,  hunted  thing 
at  bay. 

''Olana,"  said  he  to  m«  dharplyy 
*'Tun  away  for  half  an  hemr.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  Miss  Rath^ord«" 


But  she  wound  her  arms  about  me^ 
dinging  as  if  absokitely  terriied. 

''You  shall  not  go  awny,  Clara," 
she  panted.  "Ton  shall  not  I  teil 
you,  you  tKaU  nti  {fo  away.^^ 

"Very  well,"  retorted  Aleck  diily* 
^"Ilien  Clara  shall  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  for  speak  I  must  and  will.  I 
never  yet  said  to  yea  in  woDds,  Was 
Rutherford,  that  I  was  trying  to  win 
you  for  my  wife.  That  you  may  have 
no  uncertainty  about  my  wishes,  I  de- 
clare tiiat  supreme  wish  of  my  heart. 
It  is  no  secret  to  you  that  I  loved  you 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  five 
weeks  ago  to-night;  you  must  have 
known  it.  Rath.  I  never  tried  to  hide 
it.  I  was  too  glaid,  too  proud,  too  ea« 
ger  to  try  to  blind  anybody's  eyes. 
Why  did  you  not  teU  me  sooner  about 
— about  that  other  man  f  " 

He  was  holding  both  her  hands  and 
looking  imperiously  into  her  face.  I 
was  furious  with  liim  for  causing  her 
such  sufEering  and  such  humiliation. 

"I  dont  think  you  are  a  coquette^ 
Ruth,"  said  ho. 

"  Of  course  she  is  not  a  coquette,"  I 
burst  out  angrily,  but  Aleck  gave  me 
a  glance  which  made  mo  glad  to  hold 
my  tongue. 

"  If  you  dream  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  all  now,"  he  pursued,  bending 
closer  toward  her,  "you  think  me 
more  dense  than  you  need.  I  know  it 
from  beginning  to  end;  you  forgot 
him  for  a  time;  you  were  happy;  the 
present  was  enough  for  you ;  not  untU 
I  reminded  you  clearly  what  I  wa0 
tldnking  of,  did  yon  remember  to 
guard  yourself  with  that  locket  and 
tliat  ring.  I  know  that  you  love  ma  m 
little,  Ruth,  and  on  my  soul,  I  don^ 
believe  that  you  ever  lovad  him." 

I  knew  a  good  deal  about  love  sta^ 
riee,  but  never  in  "Queeofay"  ov 
"Heir  of  Redolyffe  " did  lever  read  of 
such  autUdty  as  Alecks  He  had 
knelt  down  beside  her,  anH  wisn  look- 
ing into  Iher  eyas  wkh  a  fond,  proud, 
smiling,  ii^peikMBB  gass,  aad  suddenly 
all  at  once  natehed  her  ta  Mm  and 
kissed  her  twice. 

But  he  knew  all  the  tfane  tfut  be 
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WM  not  bdiETing  well;  tliat  he  ttiis 
strong  and  creel  while  the  was  weak 
and  timid.  He  released  her  with  a 
whispered  word  or  two  I  did  not  catch, 
and  went  across  the  room  and  sat 
down  on  my  desk.  He  was  wrought 
np  to  a  hig^  pitoh  of  emotion^  and  I 
heard  him  si^  onee  or  twice  befoie 
he  mastered  himself. 

''Now,"  said  he  with  a  half  hiugh, 
'Met  OS  be  sensible.  The  happiness  of 
many  lires  is  desttojed  for  want  of 
eandor.  Ton  cannot  complain  of  mis-^ 
understanding  either  my  motives  or 
my  wishes^  I  Ioto  you  with  all  the 
lore  I  am  c^[»ble  of,  and  belkve  that 
if  you  will  giye  me  the  chance^  I  can 
make  you  a  happy  woman.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  never  again  be  so  rich  a 
man  as  I  have  been,  but  if  I  am  poorer, 
I  will  try  to  make  it  up  to  you,''  he 
added  with  a  smile,  which  showed  his 
handsome  teeth.  ' '  Now  I  want  to  un* 
derstand  your  position.  Tell  me— teU 
me  about  my  rivaL" 

I  had  put  my  arms  about  Miss  Ruth 
after  Aieck'a  dreadful  behavior,  and 
she  had  been  trembling  against  my 
shoulder  all  the  time  he  was  speaking. 
Bat  now  she  looked  upw 

"I  told  you  idl  aboat  him  that 
night  at  dinner,"  she  cried,  by  turns 
faltering  and  spirited.  '^He  is  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew;  without  hie 
care  I  don't  know,  I  oaaaot  even  im* 
agine  what  my  life  would  have  been. 
I  owe  him  everything— -education,  all 
tiie  happiness,  care,  and  comfort  of 
the  past  six  or  seven  years:  I  owe  him 
eveiything.  And  long  before  that, 
his  kindness  wia  Mteof  my  earlieet 
memories.  There  it  no  one  like  him 
— ^no  one.  He  knew  my  father,  my 
mother,  my  brothexa^loved  them  and 
was  loved  by  them.  He  is  to  me 
what  no  other  man  could  ever  be- 


Aleck  was  pale  and  stern. 

"Tou  have  told  me  enough  about 
Mr.  Lee,"  said  he  quietly,  "to  show 
me  that  he  is  a  thousand  times  mere 
worthy  of  you  than  I  can  ever  be, 
Miss  Rutherford.  I  am  a  poor  fellow 
in  comparison,  but—" 


"I  said  no&ing  of  the  sort,"  intei^ 
rapted  Miss  Ruth  feverishly.  "I 
only  say  that  Harry  Lee  is  the  beat 
man  I  ever  knew  because  he  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen  tested  by  misfor- 
tune. He  has  been  tried  in  the  firo^ 
purified  of  every  particle  of  dross. 
He  was  an  ardent  Virginian,  and  saw 
his  State  and  country  desolated  by 
wave  after  wave  of  fire  and  blood. 
His  early  friends  died  on  a  hundred 
battlefields.  His  pride  was  bitten  to 
the  dust;  his  heart  wmng  by  griefs 
more  pitiful  than  any  words  of  mine 
con  telL  Then,  while  he  was  crushed 
and  overwhelmed,  came  poverty — 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  Patrimony 
he  had  none  save  wasted  lands ;  home 
he  had  none  save  a  cottage  which  had 
once  sheltered  his  servants.  I  know 
his  loss;  I  know  too  that  through  his 
defeats,  his  humiliations,  his  renunci- 
ation, his  despair,  he  has  gained  a 
purer  and  a  nobler  standard,  a  wider 
scope  of  vision,  than  those  men  can 
gain  who  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  be  divided  from  all  they  once 
loved  best  and  held  closest  by  a  terri- 
ble gulf  which  nothing  cim  bridge 
over." 

"Such  a  man,  for  instance,  aa  my- 
self," said  Aleck,  who  was  looking  at 
her  intently ;  for  her  eyes  had  kindled, 
a  brilliant  color  glowed  on  her  cht^ES, 
and  she  was  supremely  beautiful* 

"Do  you  want  me  to  flatter  you, 
Mr.  Thorpe?"  she  asked,  with  a 
quaint  little  smile  going  off  the  cov* 
ners  of  her  mouth. 

"No*  I  want  much  more  than 
that,"  said  he,  rising  and  advancing 
swiftly  toward  her.  "I  realise,"  he 
went  on  in  a  gentle  voice  and  a  man- 
ner of  unmistakable  tenderness,  "that 
Mr.  Lee  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  wonder  that  yon  ave 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  gratitude,  af- 
fection, and  admiration.  "But  do 
you  love  him  ? " 

"I  love  him  dearly,"  she  affirmed 
with  energy. 

"But  you  liked  me  a  little,  Ruth," 
he  aaid  significantly.  Her  proud  little 
head  sank)  her  lips  q^ered,  all  the 
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eolor  went  out  of  her  face.  Bat 
Aleck  looked  triumphant:  she  had 
declared  her  lore  for  Harry  Lee  with 
fearless  eyes,  but  at  the  suspicion  of  a 
liking  for  Aleck  she  was  blushing  and 
paling  in  this  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

''Had  I  known,"  resumed  Aleck 
after  a  little  pause — ''had  I  for  a  mo- 
ment guessed  that  you  were  in  any 
way  bound  to  another  man,  I  would 
hare  rushed  away  from  Larchmont  at 
once  when  I  saw  how  things  were  go- 
ing with  me.  At  first  I  might  perhaps 
hare  left  you — ^have  put  away  every 
shred  and  scrap  of  a  thought  of  you — 
of  your  beauty,  your  wmning  ways — a 
swimmer  struggling  for  his  life  would 
not  have  fought  harder  than  I  to  aToid 
the  trouble  I  have  felt  of  late.  But 
now  'tis  different.  I  went  away  last 
week  vowing  to  myself  to  forget  you  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  It  was  of  no 
use.  I  travelled  a  hundred  miles — 
turned  back,  and  was  here  again  next 
day.  Yet  if  I  felt  you  would  rather 
have  me  go,  Buth — ^that  you  wanted 
to  put  me  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind — 
were  I  convinced  that  all  those  sweet 
times  of  ours  together  were  not  a  mem- 
ory to  you  as  to  me,  to  make  the  blood 
stand  still  at  the  heart,  then  I  would 
go  away  for  ever  and  leave  you  to-^to 
marry  him«  I  am  not  so  poor  a  fellow 
as  to  want  to  rob  any  man  of  what  is 
his  0WB<  I  am  not  so  dead  to  honor- 
able feeling — passionately  in  love  with 
you  although  I  am— as  to  wish  to  pos- 
sess what  is  in  reality  another's.  But 
I  cannot  so  lightly  waive  my  fancied 
right  to  win  y<Mi  for  my  wife.  It 
seems  to  me  you  belong  to  me.  Mar- 
nage  ii  not  a  state  to  be  entered  into, 
BbUi,  if  you  have  only  gratitude  and 
•dmiiteg  affection  to  give  your  hus- 
Immd.  Were  I  Harry  Lee,  and  had  I 
the  fiaintest  suspicion  that  there  was 
iome  Me  eUe^  I  woufd  release  you  in  a 
moment." 

"  But  there  is  no  one  else,"  she  cried 
sharply.  He  laughed  a  fond,  low 
laugh,  put  his  hand  on  her  head  with 
a  caressing  gesture,  and  bent  down  to- 
ward her;  and  at  this  moment,  of  all 
moments  in  the  world,  sister  Margaret 


came  in.     She  siiw  everything  at  a 
glance;  she  always  does. 

"I  think  you  are  hindering  Clara's 
music  lesson,  Aleck,"  said  she  calmly. 

"  I  wiU  not  intenupt  further, "  Aleck 
returned  drily.  "Lest  you  misun- 
derstand the  position  of  affairs  here,  * 
Margaret,  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  said 
before  Clara,  that.  I  am  Miss  Ruthep* 
ford's  suitor.  I  have  offered  her  my 
hand." 

"Am  I  to  oonrider  yon  engaged  to 
Clara's  governess?"  demanded  sister 
Margaret  with  a  terrible  glance. 

"Miss  Rutherford  has  not  yet  done 
me  the  honor  to  accept  me,"  Aleck  re- 
turned, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
no  fear  of  defeat.  "But  I  beseecdi 
your  good  offices  in  my  service,  Mar- 
garet." 

He  went  out,  and  presently  she  fol- 
lowed him,  without  another  word, 
with  only  a  look  at  Miss  Ruth  and  moi 
whom  she  considered  culprits.  Mam- 
ma had  a  long  talk  with  Miss  Ruth 
that  evening,  and  my  poor  litUe  gov- 
erness came  back  from  her  dressing* 
room  pale  and  worn  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  ill.  Aleck  left  Larch- 
mont at  eight  o'clock,  without  know- 
ing about  her  aickness,  and  periiapa 
sent  a  good-by  in  a  note,  for  I  saw  an 
envelope  under  her  pillow.  Altogeth- 
er the  four  days  which  followed  were 
a  most  miserable  time  to  me.  Now,  I 
will  conlsss  that  I  may  be  a  little  too 
impetnovs — ^too  fond  of  putting  my 
own  influence  into  the  scale  to  make 
things  go  right — but  all  the  same,  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  mortal  being  to  sit 
still  and  calmly  wttteh  earthly  affairs 
drifting  toward  the  shoreless  sea  of 
general  miseiy  f 

Here  was  the  position  of  tilings  at 
Larchmont:  Miss  Ruth  utteriy  worn 
out  with  a  severe  strain  of  feeling^ 
which  had  neither  allowed  her  to  sleep 
or  eat  properly  for  weeks;  Aleck 
banished  from  the  house  until  his  fate 
should  be  in  some  way  settled;  Mar* 
garst  cross  and  disagreeable,  and 
bent  upon  driving  Miss  Ruth  away; 
Mamma  wretched  over  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  the  general  taagls 
brou£^t  her,  and  refepin^e^eiything 
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to  papa,  who  wm  rtrj  anxioos  that 
Aleck  should  hare  hia  way  and  marry 
my  bMutifal  young  goTemess. 

At  this  janctur«  I  stretched  oat  my 
hand  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  boldly. 
I  little  realized  then  all  I  was  doing, 
W  had  I  read  all  the  secrets  of  the 
future  I  dare  say  I  should  hare  been  as 
bold.  What  ensued  came  about  in 
this  wise: 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  over  Ifiss 
Ruth's  case,  and  declared  he  did  not 
like  the  low  fever  which  hung  about 
her,  and  ordered  me  to  keep  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible  in  this  fine 
weathw,  and  away  from  her,  who  was 
better  off  alone  than  in  my  company. 
Hence  I  spent  all  my  mornings  in  the 
summer  house  between  the  lodge  gate 
and  the  river,  and  sitting  there  one 
day  I  espied  a  strange  gentleman  en- 
tering the  ground.  As  he  passed  the 
payilion  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  me, 
and  raised  his  hat  with  an  air  that  not 
even  Aleck  could  have  surpassed.  I 
was  conscious  of  something  familiar 
in  his  face,  and  as  he  went  up  toward 
the  house  it  occurred  to  me  like  a  flash 
that  this  was  Harry  Lee  come  to  see 
Miss  Ruth  because  he  had  heard  she 
was  ill.  I  watched  him  with  breath- 
less interest  as  he  went  up  the  gravel- 
led path  and  rang  at  the  door.  I  knew 
that  Miss  Ruth  could  not  see  him — 
that  she  was  in  bed  and  quite  unable 
to  sit  up  or  eren  to  talk  connectedly 
for  fire  minutes;  I  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  see  him  reappear  at  the  door 
ten  minutes  after  he  had  been  ushered 
in.  He  was  reading  a  card  as  he  came 
down  the  walk,  upon  which  Miss  Ruth 
had  undoubtedly  pencilled  her  regrets 
at  not  seeing  him.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  would  be  passing  the  summer 
house ;  then  he  would  disappear  behind 
the  high  gate. 

I  was  so  absolutely  certain  that  by  a 
few  judicious  words  I  could  put  mat^ 
ters  exactly  as  they  should  be,  I  felt 
no  hesitation  in  embarking  upon  my 
oowae.  I  mahed  out  of  the  arbor  and 
met  him  face  to  face. 

''Mr.  Lee,**  I  cried,  <'wiU  you  do 
me  the  fiaror  to  come  in  here  for  ftrt 
U^utes  and  ait  down  t " 


He  raised  his  hat  with  a  somewhat 
bewildered  air,  bowed,  and  followed 
me  bare-headed  into  the  summer  house. 
"I  knew  you  at  once,  I  proceeded,  sit- 
ting down  and  motioning  to  him  to  do 
the  same.  ''  Miss  Ruth  has  shown  me 
your  picture." 

''Ton  are  probably  Ifise  Clara  Wal- 
ton," said  he  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
Really  he  was  quite  the  handsomest 
man  I  had  ever  seen — although  the 
term  *'a  handsome  man"  was  so  far 
from  expressing  the  worth  of  his  good 
looks  as  to  be  quite  inadequate,  for 
bis  face  was* careworn  and  haggard; 
he  looked  middle-aged,  and  what 
charm  he  had  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
conquerable beauty  which  lay  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  head  and  eyes,  the 
sweetness  of  the  smile,  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  the  features  which  hard- 
ship and  suffering  had  been  powerless 
to  destroy.  As  for  his  dress,  it  was 
shabby-seedy.  I  was  amazed  to  find 
myself  admiring  a  man  in  such  a  coat. 

* '  I  have  learned  with  deep  concern, " 
he  went  on  with  perfect  ease  of  man- 
ner, ''that  Miss  Rutherford  is  ill.  I 
knew  before  I  left  home  that  she  was 
less  strong  than  usually.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me,  Miss  Walton,  just  how 
she  is  ? " 

"  She  has  not  been  regularty  ill,  you 
know, "  I  returned ;  '  *  there  is  no  name 
for  what  ails  her.  Bbe  was  unhappy 
and  restless,  and  allowed  herself  too 
little  rest.  She  has  had  a  trifle  of  cold 
and  some  fever,  which  has  made  her 
delirious  at  times.  If  she  were  per- 
fectly easy  in  her  mind,"  I  went  on 
recklessly,  '*  she  might  get  well  at  once ; 
but  she  is  retarded  in  her  recovery  all 
the  time  by  the  fact  of  her  being  so 
utterly  wretdied." 

He  bent  a  searching  glance  upon  me. 

"Have  you  any  authority  for  what 
you  are  saying  ?  "  he  asked  gravely. 

"Mr.  Lee,"  said  I,  leaning  my  el- 
bows on  the  rustic  table  between  us, 
and  answering  his  look  with  one  I 
meant  to  be  keen  as  hii  own,  *^Iknpi§ 

"I  never  heard  any  declaration  so 
absolutely  satisfactory,"  he  returned 
with  a  half  smile,  which  sot  the  cor- 
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nen  of  his  mouih  trHtchiiig.  '^Most 
pe<^l6  ard  so  cruelly  in  the  dark  about 
all  sorte  of  matters." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  always  say,"  I 
cried  triumphantly.  ''If  somebody 
who  knew  ererything  could  just  take 
aflEairs  and  adjust  them,  and  set  tiiem 
going  in  the  right  way,  the  world 
would  have  some  chance  of  becoming 
well  regulated.  Things  get  so  mi£- 
ed,"  I  added  with  a  sigh,  for  looking 
into  his  benign  face  it  seemed  such  a 
pity  for  him  not  to  know  that  he  was 
making  people  unhappy. 

''I  cannot  resist  thinking,"  sidd  he 
gravely,  **thst  you  hare  some  mean- 
ing beneath  3rour  words  personal  to 
myself.  Has  Miss  Rutherford  empow- 
ered you  to  speak  to  me  on  any  sub- 
ject ? " 

''No,  indeed," I  burst  out.  "Miss 
Ruth  is  not  that  sort  of  a  girl.  She 
will  do  anything  she  believes  is  right 
— bear  anything,  suffer  anything. 
Then  she  appreciates  your  goodness — 
your  nobility  of  soul.  She  knows  that 
few  men  are  Uke  you ;  that  you  are  a 
King  Arthur,  a  (Galahad,  a  Launcelot 
all  combined.  Ton  make  me  think  of 
all  the  truest  heroes.  She  has  said  to 
me  often  when  we  were  reading  poet- 
ry together,  '  That  is  like  a  friend  of 
mine/  and  lately  when  we  came  to 

Hla  Ufe  was  gfrnUB ;  lEnd  the  dements 

So  mised  np  in  hira  that  Nature  might  itsod  op 

And  say  to  aU  the  world,  *  TMt  tDot  a  moM,* 

she  cried,  '  That  Is  Harry  Lee  1 ' " 

"My  dear,  good  little  girl,"  he  re- 
joined, a  little  flushed  and  half  amus- 
ed, half  troubled.  "  I  wiah  you  would 
say  frankly  just  what  your  mean.  If 
you  are  trying  to  break  bad  news  to 
me,  take  no  pains  to  smooth  the  rough 
edges.     I  am  used  to  pain." 

"That  is  just  what  she  tells  herself 
a  hundred  times  a  day,"  I  answered. 
"If  you  were  a  happy  and  successful 
man,  it  might  be  different.  But  you 
have  suffered  to  cruelly,  lost  so  much, 
she  feels  that  she  cannot  add  another 
stab  to  hurt  your  gentle,  noble  heart. 
She  wants  to  repay  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  her.  I  don*t  wonder  at 
it,"  said  I,  stopping  abruptly,  and 
staring  at  him.     "Now  that  I  see  yon, 


what  I  wonder  is  that  she  does  not  Ilka 
you  better  even  than  Aleck." 

He  shut  his  lips  close.  I  heard  him. 
draw  in  his  breath  hard. 

"Who  is  Aleck?"  be  asked  pres- 
ently. 

'*He  is  my  half-brother,  and  a  cap- 
ital fellow ;  you  would  be  sure  to  take 
to  each  other." 

"And  Lily  likes  him?"  he  said, 
looking  down  at  the  floor,  where  he 
was  trying  the  depth  of  a  small  hole 
with  his  walking  stick. 

"Lily?"  I  repeated. 

"Miss  Rutherford,"  he  ezpUdned. 
"We  called  her  by  her  flrst  name  at 
home.  In  her  exile  she  has  only  worn 
her  second  name,  Ruth.  But  Ruth  or 
Lilian,  both  the  same,  she  likes  your 
brother?" 

"It  was  a  case  of  mutual  love  at 
first  sight,"  I  returned.  "Before  she 
had  time  to  remember  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  you  it  was  all  over  with  her. 
She  was  very  brave  about  it — as  soon 
as  she  confessed  it  to  herself  she  put 
on  your  ring  and  the  locket  with  your 
picture,  and  went  down  stairs  to  din- 
ner like  a  martyr,  and  told  papa,  and 
Aleck,  and  me  the  whole  story  of  your 
goodness  to  her.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Lee,  if  she  were  perhaps  a  trifle  in 
fault  at  first,  it  was  only  because  it 
was  the  first  glimpse  of  brightness  and 
real  happiness  she  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Her  life  has  been  so  sad,  you  know, 
that  when  the  pleasures  of  youth  did 
come  she  was  a  little  carried  away. 
You  can't  think  what  a  favorite  Aleck 
always  is  with  giris,"  I  added,  and 
nodded  knowingly  at  Mr.  Lee. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Walton,"  said  he  with 
some  stiffness. 

"  Oh,  Aleck  is  not  Mr.  Walton.  He 
is  only  my  half-brother.  His  name  is 
Alexander  Thorpe;  he  ih  English,  you 
know,  Mr.  Lee,  and  tolerably  rich  even 
ft>r  an  Englishman.  He  will  have  a 
pretty  estate  in  Lancaa^ire  when  his 
uncle  dies,  but  has  a  fortune  of  his 
own  besides." 

Mr«  Lee  rose  with  a  peculiar  look  on 
his  face.  "He  is  rich,"  said  he  wltlk 
some  feeling  in  his  voice,  altliougk 
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well  suppressed.  '  *•  He  lus  ererything 
— ^the  wide  earth  is  open  to  him,  offers 
its  best  to  him.  Whj  has  he  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  only  good  thing 
late  had  left  to  bless  me  with  t " 

''  I  tell  you  he  had  no  idea  of  her  be- 
ing engaged  to  you,"  I  cried.  ''The 
news  that  Miss  Ruth  told  him  came 
upon  him  like  a  thunderclap.  For 
two  weeks  afterward  he  did  not  come 
near  her— did  not  try  to  speak  to  her." 

' '  But  after  thpse  two  weeks  were  oyer 
—did  he  speak  then  9 "  Mr.  Lee  ask- 
^d,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  I 
knew  all  at  once  how  men  must  look 
who  are  fighting  a  mortal  duel. 

''Of  course  he  spoke  then,"  said  L 
' '  Would  you  have  been  silent  ?  Aleck 
4came  into  the  schoolrpom  ten  days  aga» 
and  talked  quietly  and  reasonably 
with  Miss  Ruth.  My  brother  ia  as 
honorable  a  man  as  yourself,  Mr.  Lea. 

He  wared  his  hand  impatiently. 

"How  do  matters  stand  between 
them?"  he  asked  abruptly.  "What 
am  I  to  accept  as  the  present  position 
of  affairs  ? " 

"She  will  grant  him  nothing;  she 
says  she  is  engs^ed  to  you ;  that  she 
will  marry  you ;  that  she  blames  her- 
self bitterly  for  forgetting  y^u  for  a 
few  days;  that  you  hare  every  claim 
upon  her  gratitude  and  affection ;  that 
sooner  than  cause  you  any  disappoint- 
ment she  will  make  any  sacrifice  of  her 
own  feelings." 

The  color  had  rushed  to  his  face 
and  tears  to  his  eyes;  he  was  singular- 
ly disturbed,  and  strode  about,  look- 
ing first  from  one  window  then  from 
another,  as  if  comparing  the  beauty  of 
the  yiews.  Finally  he  came  over  to 
me  and  looked  down  with  such  a 
troubled  face  that  I  could  not  help 
crying  as  he  spoke.  "  I  am  thirty-four 
years  old,"  said  he,  "and  since  I  was 
a  lad  of  twenty  I  have  loved  Lilian, 
and  thought  of  her  as  my  wife— that 
vision  has  been  the  creator  and  feeder 
of  all  my  efforts.  She  speaks  of  kind- 
ness— I  would  have  given  my  heart's 
blood  for  her.  She  alludes  to  sacrifices 
— ^I  would  have  starved  and  frozen 
that  she  night  be  fed  and  wsrmed. 
S^e  has  told  you  her  family  history- 


it  comprises  mine.  I  was  b<Nii  to 
great  expectations — ^I  have  lost  every- 
thing but  my  one  sacred  hope  of  win- 
ning her.  I  have  told  myself  at  times 
that  I  called  nothing  loss  while  she  re- 
mained. Now  that  she  has  gone  what 
is  left  me?" 

He  closed  his  lips  tight,  and  gave  a 
glance  upward;  he  looked  suddenly 
ten  years  older. 

"No,  Mr.  Lee,"  said  I;  "die  has 
not  gone  from  you.  If  you  ask  her  to 
marry  you,  she  will  become  your  wife, 
even  although  she  does  not  love  you 
best.  And  if  you  are  generous  and 
give  her  up ^" 

"I  cannot  give  her  up,"  he  cried 
harshly.  "  If  I  am  bereaved  of  her,  I 
am  bereaved;  but  I  cannot  williugly 
give  her  up  any  more  than  the  man 
who  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe 
lamb,  which  he  had  nourished  with  his 
meat  and  fed  from  his  cup,  which  had 
lain  in  his  bosom  and  blessed  him 
heart  and  soul — ^I  could  no  more,  I 
s^y,  willingly  give  her  up  than  that 
man  could  have  put  his  knife  to  that 
little  tiiroat  and  destroyed  that  tender 
life.  If  fresh  trouble  comes  to  me,  I 
will  bear  it,  God  help  me,  like  a  man; 
but  I  know  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  desolation  and  loss  too  well  to  seek 
it  of  my  own  accord." 

"Then,"  I  burst  out  indignantly, 
"three  lives  will  be  sacrificed  because 
you  are  ungenerous.  Aleck  will  be 
terribly  unhappy,  and  will  probably  do 
something  foolish.  Miss  Ruth  will 
break  her  heart  in  trying  to  do  her 
duty ;  but  of  all  of  them  you  will  be  ihe 
most  wretched." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  How  so  ?  "  he  asked,  sitting  down 
beside  me.  "I  think  you  are  a  toler- 
ably shrewd  little  girl,  but  you  are 
wrong  there.  I  should  be  a  happy 
man  if  I  married  Lilian.  Whatever 
youthful  romance  may  infiuoice  her 
now,  when  I  had  taken  her  back 
among  old  scenes,  old  associations  at 
the  South,  when  she  understood  how 
dearly  I  loved  her,  she  would  be  con- 
tented and  at  peace." 

"But  you  could  never,  be  happy, 
Mr.  Lee,"  I  retorted.     "You  are  not 
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a  selfish  man,  and  yon  would  be  pur- 
sued by  the  recollection  that  you  had 
thwarted  the  sweetest  wish  of  her 
heart.  You  would  always  doubt  her 
— always  suspect  her  whether  she 
laughed  or  sighed,  was  silent  or  merry. 
As  Aleck  said,  *  I  cannot  imagine  deep- 
er depths  of  humiliation  than  lie  in 
what  a  man  would  suffer  in  marrying 
a  woman  whom  he  knew  lored  an- 
other better  than  himself.'  ^ 

Mr.  Lee  flushed  painfully. 

''Aleck  is  quite  right  there,''  said  he 
hastily;  then  added  after  a  pause, 
"  After  all  I  have  only  your  word  for 
it  that  she  does  love  another  man.** 
He  smiled  as  he  looked  at  me.  ''And 
are  not  you  a  romantic  little  girl 
whose  ardent  imagination  is  cany- 
ing  her  rather  out  of  bounds  f  " 

'*I  may  not  look  rery  old,**  I  re- 
turned with  some  dignity,  "but  I 
shall  be  sixteen  in  three  weeks ! " 
Then,  as  this  statement  seemed  to 
make  no  sort  of  impression  upon  him, 
I  added,  *'  I  know  very  well  what  I  am 
talking  about.  If  you  were  like  most 
people— dull,  and  stubborn,  and  selfish 
— I  should  never  have  spoken  to  you  at 
all;  but  I  know  what  you  are,  Mr. 
Lee — that  you  are  strong  and  brave ; 
that  what  happens  to  you  can  be  borne 
so  long  as  you  are  faithful  to  what  you 
know  is  right." 

*'  And  abstract  right  lies  in  self-re- 
nunciation, does  it  ? "  he  asked  half 
jesting,  but  with  something  in  his  man- 
ner which  made  me  pity  him. 

"The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number, "  I  returned. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  better  than 
other  men,"  said  he,  still  smiling,  but 
with  no  mirth  in  his  face.  "  I  cant 
aim  at  a  benevolence  which  is  univer- 
sal, which  does  nothing  for  the  indi« 
vidual.  What  is  to  become  of  me  f 
All  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of  a  happy 
home  of  my  own  at  last — ^wif e,  chil- 
dren, love,  and  peace.  Of  late  I  have 
thought  it  within  my  reach.  But  I  am 
to  give  up  these  dreams,  eh  ?  " 

"Just  as  if  you  could  not  marry 
somebody  else,  sir,"  I  cried.  "  Why, 
it  seems  to  me  you  could  marry  any 
woman    in    the    world    except,    of 


course,  one  who  was  already  in  love. 
I  can  find  you  twenty  wives,**  I  went 
on  excited,  "  any  one  of  whom  is  well 
bom,  pretty,  and  good-natured." 

He  laughed  outright.  "One  will 
do  for  me, "  he  returned  with  a  sort  of 
shrug.  "  Marriage  is  not  such  a  hab- 
it of  mine  as  you  seem  to  suppose.** 
And  he  seemed  so  excessively  tickled 
by  some  thought  or  other  that  I  was 
indignant  with  him  for  not  being  more 
senti^uental  about  Miss  Ruth.  ^He 
rose  presently.  "I  don't  pretend  to 
have  fathomed  your  discretion,  ma- 
demoiselle," said  he.  "  Shall  you  tell 
Miss  Rutherford  about  this  conversa- 
tion!" 

"Never  a  word,"  I  replied  emphati- 
cally. "No,  indeed;  she  would  never 
forgive  me  for  meddling  in  her  affairs." 

"  You  evidently  arc  utterly  indiffer- 
ent about  my  feelings  in  the  matter," 
he  observed ;  and  whether  he  was  an- 
gry or  not  I  could  not  tell,  for  he  real- 
ly had  such  delightful  manners  that  he 
had  never  once  disconcerted  me.  But 
now,  as  he  spoke,  it  occurred  to  me,  all 
at  once,  that  I  had  been  taking 
an  unwarrantable  IMterty  with  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  What  had  I  done  f  How 
had  I  dared  thus  to  violate  all  the 
sacredness  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  to 
disturb  his  rapturous  dreams  so  long 
centred  around  the  fairest  of  young 
girls? 

"  You  see,"  I  burst  out  with  intense 
mortification,  "  I  did  not  think  of  you 
at  all  at  first,  Mr.  Lee,  except  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.  Somehow  I  nev- 
er can  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
and  I  have  been  so  troubled  about  my 
darling  Miss  Ruth.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  me,  sir.  I  do  respect 
you  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish  it 
were  in  ny  power  to  make  you  per- 
fectly happy — ^I  do  indeed." 

"You  are  a  frank,  warm-hearted  lit- 
tle girl,"  said  he  kindly.  "  I  under- 
stand you  at  all  events,  and  do  not  sua- 
pect  jcta  of  any  personal  animosity 
against  me,  in  spite  of  all  the  home- 
thrusts  you  have  so  freely  dealt  me. 
Good-by." 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  was  leaving 
the  summer  house ;  but  it  seemed  to 
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me  I  could  not  let  him  go  feeling  sore 
and  angry  with  me  and  everything 
at  Larchmont.  I  ran  toward  him. 
"Wait  a  moment,"  I  cried,  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes  and  my  roice 
choked. 

"What  ? '*  said  he,  pausing  and  gir- 
ing  me  an  intent  look.  "  Not  satisfied 
yet  ?  Ton  still  hare  donbts  of  me  ? 
Set  yoor  heart  at  rest;  its  dearest  wish 
shall  be  fulfilled.  She  shall  be  freed 
— be  sure  of  that,  she  shall  be  freed — 
not  a  chain,  not  eren  a  gossamer 
thread,  shall  bind  her  to  my  fallen  for^ 
tunes  if  she  has  the  faintest  stirring  of 
a  feeling  for  another  man."  His  lipe 
were  compressed,  his  eyes  weary. 
"Thank  yon  for  telling  me  this,"  he 
pursued.  '  *•  Better  that  I  should  know 
— ^far  better.  I  might  have  done  her 
a  great  wrong,  poor  child." 

"But,"  I  gasped  trembUng,  "I 
don*t  want  you  to  suffer,  sir — I  don't 
indeed." 

He  smiled.  "  A  Uttle  while  ago," 
said  he,  "  you  put  me  on  the  rack  re- 
morselessly; you  are  growing  lenient 
too  late.  After  all,  what  is  life  worth 
if  a  man  does  not  find  out  the  plea- 
sure of  his  strength  ?  Doing  what  is 
right  is  generally  the  cheapest  defence 
from  suffering."  He  raised  his  hat 
again.  "Good-by,"  he  said,  still 
wearing  that  look  which  smote  me 
cruelly. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  faltered  I  humbly, 
"  that  you  would  shake  hands  with  me, 
Mr.  Lee."  He  did  shake  hands  with 
me.  What  was  in  his  glance  and  smile 
that  I  felt  suddenly  shrivelled  up  with 
shame  that  I  had  been  so  bold  ?  Tell 
Miss  Ruth  of  my  waylaying  him  and 
talking  to  him  for  an  hour  ?  For  days 
and  days  I  would  not  go  near  the  old 
sununer  house.  I  blushed  to  think  of 
the  place :  it  seemed  as  it  the  very 
honeysuckle  vines  must  cry  out  against 
me  when  I  remembered  my  forward* 
ness.  But  I  was  never  tired  of  think- 
ing the  interview  over,  and  around 
every  trivial  incident  my  imagination 
wove  thoughts  and  images  which  I 
had  never  known  before,  and  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  newly  aroused  set  of 
42 


feelings.  I  no  longer  felt  like  a  little 
girl.  But  I  am  not  writing  this  story 
about  myself,  but  about  my  dear  Miss 
Ruth.  Her  health  returned  with  the 
October  weather,  yet  she  was  not  quite 
her  old  self.  Aleck  was  shooting  on 
the  prairies  with  some  English  friends, 
and  had  not  been  at  home  for  weeks. 
It  was  almost  the  first  of  November, 
when  one  day  Miss  Ruth  told  me  Mr. 
Lee  was  coming  to  see  her  that  after- 
noon, and  that  she  must  beg  me  to 
leave  her  alone  in  the  schoolroom  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  two. 

" He  called  when  I  was  ill,"  she  add- 
ed in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a 
downcast  face ;  "  but  I  could  not  have 
seen  him  then — ^I  could  not  indeed." 

"Have  you  forgotten  Aleck,  Miss 
Ruth  ? "  I  asked  her.  "  It  is  only  fair 
to  remember  him  a  little  even  if  Mr. 
Lee  is  coming  to  see  you."  ' 

"Let  me  forget  him  if  I  can,"  she 
cried  impetuously.  "I  shall  go  away 
from  Larchmont  at  Christmas,  and  then 
it  will  be  easier  to  be  strong  and  wise. 
I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Lee,  Clara.  I 
shall  be  a  very  happy  woman.  You 
must  come  and  visit  us.  You  will  like 
that,  dear." 

I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  Really  it  be- 
gan to  be  apparent  that  there  was 
something  quite  obstinate  about  Miss 
Ruth.  Suppose  Mr.  Lee  wanted  to 
give  her  up:  what  then  f  Was  she 
prepared  to  insist  upon  fnarrying  him  t 
I  felt  cross  altogether,  and  did  not 
wonder  that  in  the  days  when  gods  and 
goddesses  reigned  on  Olympus,  they 
tired  at  times  of  fighting  battles  over 
and  over  for  ungrateful  mortals.  I 
had  arranged  affairs  beautifully,  and 
was  this  perverse  young  woman  about 
to  spoil  everything  f 
.  I  kept  well  out  of  the  way  when 
Mr.  Lee  called.  To  be  sure  I  peeped 
out  of  the  little  oriel  window  both 
when  he  came  back  and  went  away, 
but  I  had  a  right  to  do  that.  Nobody 
saw  me,  and  even  although  a  girl  is 
sixteen  years  old,  she  has  eyes,  and 
curiosity  and  interest  behind  the 
eyes.  It  did  no  harm,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  him  again.    He  IpQked  grave, 
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bat  not  saddened:  he  was  alert  when 
he  came,  deliberate  when  he  went 
away,  and  I  conld  not  resist  coughing 
and  blushing  a  little  when  I  saw  that 
he  delayed  for  some  minutes  by  the 
summer  house  where  he  had  been  so 
strangely  entertained  before,  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  somebody  loitering 
among  the  shrubberies  that  cool  au- 
tumn afternoon.  I  had  perhaps  given 
him  no  great  proof  of  my  shyness,  but 
I  was  surprised  to  think  that  he  should 
have  fancied  I  would  lie  in  wait  for 
him.  Still  I  could  not  help  regretting 
that  I  should  have  disappointed  him. 
He  had  had  so  many  disappointments. 
Besides  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  miss  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  pleasant  person  for 
the  last  time,  even  although  he  is  a 
fnan — even  if  a  girl  is  sixteen  and 
knows  it  is  not  just  the  thing  to  run 
after  men. 

I  never  heard  very  much  about  that 
interview,  but  was  at  no  loss  to  supply 
the  blank  Ifiss  Ruth  was  too  reserved 
to  fill  up.  I  knew  that  her  engage- 
ment was  over.  That  was  alL  She 
was  very  quiet  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
and  seemed  at  times  curiously  bewil- 
dered, and  had  lost  much  of  her  usual 
self-possession.  I  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions, and  for  once  in  my  life  sat  still 
aud  allowed  events  to  round  to  their 
course.  I  enjoyed  a  serene  conviction 
that  Mr.  Lee  was  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
and  thoroughly  competent  to  manage 
them ;  hence,  I  decided  to  wait  until 
I  saw  some  danger  of  things  going 
wrong  before  I  precipitated  any  Aresh 
catastrophe.  Besides  I  was  growing 
older  and  wiser,  and  comprehended 
dimly  that  the  natural  fitness  of 
things  ordained  that  a  certain  graceful 
interval  should  elapse  between  the  end 
of  one  engagement  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  Still  I  could  not  refrain 
from  a^dng  once,  just  to  punish  her 
for  not  confessing  everything  to  me—* 

*•  Will  it  be  in  your  own  house,  Hiss 
.^th,  that  you  will  live  after  you  mar- 
ly  Mr.  Lee,  or  with  hia  rations  ?  I 
think  I  should  not  like  to  visit  you  if 
he  took  you  to  his  mother  and  sisters.^' 

She  blushed  furiously. 
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*'  I  wish,"  she  said  wi|h  some  effort, 
'*  that  you  would  ask  me  no  questions 
about  my  future,  Clara.  Life  is  very 
dark  before  me  just  now."  Now  sure- 
ly this  was  unreasonable.  With  two 
lovers,  what  could  a  girl  want  more  f 
Whed  too  she  was  left  free  for  the  one 
she  preferred — for  Aleck,  who  was 
ready  to  carry  her  off  to  the  seventh 
heaven  if  she  but  hold  out  one  finger 
toward  him  1 

In  fact  I  was  rapidly  growing  to  ex- 
perience a  contemptuous  disrelish  for 
this  meaningless  portion  of  Miss 
Buth-s  love  stoty,  when  all  at  once 
the  climax  came.  I  was  doing  my 
Spanish  translation  one  evening,  and 
Miss  Bath  was  trying  a  batdi  of  new 
muno,  when  some  one  ta|^d  at  the 
door;  then  Aleck  came  in.  He  had 
been  absent  almost  three  months,  yet 
now  entered  quietly  in  his  evening 
dress,  with  liis  pleasantest  after-dinner 
air,  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  light  ia 
his  eyes  which  told  of  triumphant  suc- 
cess attained  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  jumped  up,  shrieked,  and  flew  to- 
ward him,  and  put  my  arms  around 
his  neck.  He  was  periiaps  affectionate,* 
but  certainly  cool,  and  put  me  by  with 
an  indifferent  kiss,  while  he  advanced 
toward  Miss  Ruth,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  very  place  where  he  had  last  seen 
her,  three  months  before.  She  was 
pale  as  death  and  shaking  from  head 
to  foot. 

''My  poor  litUe  darling,"  said  he^ 
and  just  gathered  her  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again.  She 
may  have  struggled  once,  but  he  whia- 
pered  something  to  her,  and  after  that 
she  rested  against  his  breast  like  a  lit* 
tie  worn-out  child,  glad  to  hide  her 
faee  in  his  waistcoat  maybe. 

''  I  saw  cousin  Harry  Lee  last  week, 
you  know,^'  I  heard  Aleck  say  prea> 
ently. 

''What  did  he  say!  how  did  he 
seem  f "  she  cried,  and  cftiowed  her 
lovely  bludiing  face,  which  was  not  a 
safe  proceeding,  as  he  instantly  began, 
kissing  it  again.  Then  all  at  once  ha 
seemed  to  remember  that.  I  was  lock- 
ing on,  a  witness  to  sofih  foplisli  be» 
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hftviop.  **  Clara,"  said  he,  **you little 
impertinent  meddler,  you,  go  down  to 
momma  in  the  drawing-room." 

There  was  gratitude  1  I  suddenly 
experienced  some  of  the  emotions  of 
King  Lear  1  I  was  an  impertinent 
meddler,  was  I?  I  saw  at  once  that 
Mr.  Lee  had  in  some  way  allowed  Aleck 
to  suspect  my  interference.  Of  course 
a  brother  never  likes  his  sister  to  do 
anything  bold  or  forward,  but  I  as- 
sure everybody  that,  had  I  not  interest- 
ed myself  in  Miss  Ruth's  love  story,  it 
would  not  have  been  Aleck  who  was 
at  present  enjoying  the  absurdities  I 
have  reluctantly  put  down  here. 

But  I  went  down  stairs  and  found 
papa,  mamma,  and  Margaret,  and 
saw  at  once  that  Aleck  had  come 
home  and  asserted  himself  and  per- 
suaded everybody  to  open  their  arms 
to  Miss  Rutherford  as  his  future  wife. 

**I  think,  my  dear,"  observed  mam- 
ma, as  I  took  my  footstool  at  papa's 
feet — **I  think,  my  dear,  we  shall 
have  to  send  you  to  school  again,  for 
it  appears  that  your  brother  Aleck 
wishes  to  carry  off  your  govern- 
ess to  England  with  him.  I  hope," 
she  added,  rousing  herself  out  of 
her  luxurious  calm,  and  regarding 
me  with  close  scrutiny,  *Uhat  Miss 
Rutherford  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  to  you  about  her 
love  affairs,  for  it  seems  she  has 
had  two  going  on  all  the  time.  Little 
girls  should  never  have  a  suspicion  of 
such  matters." 

I  answered  her  very  demurely  that 
Miss  Ruth  never  talked  about  herself 
nor  her  lovers,  which  was  quite  true ; 
but  for  mamma  to  think  that  a  girl  of 
my  age  knew  nothing  about  **such 
matters"  made  me  consider  her  pro- 
foundly inexperienced.  Then  mamma 
rose  to  her  feet  and  drew  her  shawl 
about  her,  and  swept  off  to  the  school- 
room in  her  beantiful  stately  way,  and 
brought  Miss  Ruth  down.  My  dear 
little  governess  came  in  on  her  arm, 
Aleck  following  looking  as  if  he  had 
come  oat  of  a  glorified  world  whose 
divine  imprint  he  still  wore  on  his 
forehead.    We  all  kissed  Miss  Ruth, 


and  papa  established  her  before  the 
fire  in  his  own  chair.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  Although  nobody 
noticed  me,  I  did  not  care.  I  felt  quite 
old  and  disillusionized  and  disenchant- 
ed, and  did  not  in  the  least  mind  go- 
ing to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  They  were 
all  discussing  the  coming  marriage, 
and  setting  the  date  for  December  26 ; 
and  mamma  was  telling  Ruth  what 
kind  of  wadded  wrappers  she  must 
have  made  for  her  voyage ;  for  Aleck 
was  to  take  his  bride  to  England  at 
once.  It  did  seem  to  me  a  very  tame 
conclusion  to  a  love  affair  which  prom- 
ised some  romance.  Wadded  wrap*> 
pers  I  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed.  But 
after  I  had  gone  upstairs  I  stole  into 
Miss  Ruth's  room,  and  found  poor  Har- 
ry Lee's  locket  lying  neglected  in  her 
trinket  box,  and  looked  at  it,  and  cried 
to  think  of  him. 

Well,  my  story  is  told.  All  those 
things  happened  almost  three  years 
ago.  To-day  Aleck  and  Ruth  are  liv- 
ing in  England,  and  have  a  little  son 
whose  coming  into  the  world  eighteen 
months  after  their  wedding  day  made  as 
much  excitement  as  if  a  crown  prince 
had  been  bonu  Their  lives  are  con- 
tented, prosaic,  complete.  I  will  say 
no  more  of  them,  and  would  draw  my 
story  to  a  close  here  did  I  not  believe 
that  some  of  my  readers  will  be  anx« 
ious  to  learn  what  became  of  Harry 
Lee.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  his 
after  life  scarcely  belongs  to  my  tale 
about  Miss  Ruth ;  but  yet  he  did  not 
end  bis  career  still  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Miss  Rutherford*s  lover,  and  I 
might  do  him  injustice  by  leaving  his 
history  to  be  inferred  as  that  of  a  dis- 
appointed man. 

Sister  Margaret  married  Colonel 
Westbrook  the  summer  after  Aleck 
was  settled,  and  the  following  winter 
mamma  took  me  with  her  into  society. 
Now,  as  I  was  very  good  looking,  and 
had  moreover  a  fortune  in  my  own 
right,  no  sooner  was  I  brought  out 
than  I  had  the  ball  at  my  feet.  I  will 
not  say  what  attracted  the  men,  but  I 
had  many  suitors.  I  never  called 
them  lovers,  for  I  never  let4hem  copie 
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near  enough  to  me  to  discover  wheth- 
er they  cared  for  me  in  their  hearts  or 
not.  My  poor  old  papa  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
BO  many  youths  away,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions would  talk  to  me  by  the  hour 
about  the  sin  of  coquetry,  the  propri- 
ety of  a  discreet  and  repellant  be- 
'  havior,  the  comfort  of  a  rational  fkt- 
tachment,  and  the  like.  I  did  not 
\aiow  why  it  was  I  behaved  so  badly 
until 

In  fact,  I 

The  truth  is  that 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  after  all. 
But  last  winter  papa  came  home  one 
day,  and  said  that  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia  had  called  at  his  office  down 
town  on  business,  and  had  finally  in- 
troduced himself  as  Henry  Lee,  a  cou- 
sin of  Mrs.  Alexander  Thorpe,  and 
that  he,  papa,  was  so  charmed  with 
him  that  he  had  asked  him  to  dinner 
that  evening,  as  his  stay  in  town  was 
short.  I  at  once  went  up  stairs  and 
put  on  the  loveliest  pale  blue  dress 
which  had  just  come  over  from  Paris. 
Then  I  went  down  to  dinner — and 
there  Mr.  Lee  was  in  the  parlor  I 

"Why,"  gasped  papa  in  surprise  as 
he  started  forward,  *'you  have  met 
my  daughter  ?  " 

"1  saw  Mr.  Lee  three  years  ago 
when  he  came  to  Larchmont  to  see 
Ruth,  papa,"  I  replied  demurely;  and 
although  we  had  never  met  in  all  that 
long,  weary  time,  it  seemed  to  me 
now,  as  our  eyes  rested  on  each  other's 
faces,  that  we  had  long  been  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Lee  said 
to  me: 

"  Had  you  forgotten  me,  TUsa  Wal- 
ton ? " 

"Never  for  an  hour — ^never  for  a 
minute,"  I  cried  eagerly.  "I  have 
always  wanted  to  see  you  again." 

Then  his  look  made  me  hot  and 
shy,  and  I  could  not  speak  another 
word. 

I  should  be  almost  ashamed  to  re- 
late how  short  the  time  was  before 
we  were  engaged.    But  he  told  me  al- 


most at  the  very  first,  or  else  I  guessed 
it,  that  he  had  come  north  to  meet  me 
and  see  if  his  first  impressions  were 
removed ;  and  he  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  promise  I  had  made  to  find  him  a 
wife,  twenty  wives,  in  place  of  the 
girl  I  robbed  him  of. 

Of  course  I  loved  him,  and  had  al- 
ways loved  him— what  girl  could  have 
helped  loving  him  who  had  once  met 
his  smile  and  the  glance  of  his  eye  f 
Papa  said  he  was  fifteen  years  too  old 
for  me^  but  I  did  not  allow  that  trea- 
son to  be  broached  for  a  moment.  If 
he  were  old  and  saddened,  and  werld- 
weary  and  disappointed,  he  needed 
my  youth  and  courage  and  high  faith 
all  the  more.  Never  having  seen  him, 
I  might  perhaps  have  cared  for  some- 
body else ;  but  once  met,  once  loved, 
'twas  all  over  with  me.  And  although 
you  may  smile  when  I  say  so,  I  believe 
that  the  first  real  passionate  love  of 
his  life  was  for  me,  in  spite  of  all  hia 
affection  for  Ruth  and  his  sorrow  at 
losing  her.  For  he  gave  hemp,  and 
he  could  never  give  me  up— never, 
never.  1  asked  him  once  if  he  could 
resign  me  if  I  told  him  I  loved  anoth- 
er man.  I  shall  never  ask  him  so  fool- 
ish a  question  again,  for  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  wild  impossibility 
tortured  him  for  days.  And  he  has 
confessed  to  me  many  and  many  a 
time  that  even  while  I  was  brealdng 
his  heart  by  telling  him  that  he  must 
renounce  his  engagement  to  Ruth,  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  me,  and  that 
my  memory  brought  him  a  grain  of 
comfort  in  all  those  dreary  times  that 
followed. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  good  enough 
for  him,  but  I  am  going  to  improve. 
He  is  no  longer  poor,  but  has  conquer- 
ed misfortune  as  such  a  man  is  sure  to 
conquer  it.  Still,  he  is  not  yet  so 
prosperous  but  that  my  wealth  may 
ennoble,  enrich,  and  widen  all  the  op- 
portunities of  his  life. 

We  are  to  be  married  in  six  weeks, 
and  have  promised  to  spend  our  ho- 
neymoon with  Aleck  and  Ruth  in 
England. 

B*  W*  Olhjbi. 
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WELL  ventilated  roomB  for  work- 
ing and  sleeping,  a  moral 
life,  athletic  pastimes  in  the  open  air, 
snch  as  riding,  rowing,  walking,  sail- 
ing, base-ball,  cricket,  and  the  like^ 
are  as  necessary  for  the  amelioration  of 
a  race  now  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Greeks  were  the  most  perfect  men  and 
women.  Hence  must  every  new  pan- 
cratic  g^me  introduced  among  our 
people  be  regarded  as  a  good  sign  of 
the  future.  All  that  have  been  lately 
inaugurated,  such  as  polo,  rackets, 
and  hurdle-racing,  are  generally  en- 
couraged by  press  and  pulpit.  To  de- 
velop muscle,  agility,  and  power  of  en- 
durance, to  make  of  the  male  kind  a 
man  and  of  the  female  a  woman,  is  on 
ambition  worthy  of  the  highest  civili- 
zation. Moral  and  intellectual  wed- 
ded to  physical  beauty  is,  in  a  word, 
the  most  desirable  of  consummations. 

But  to  expect  to  reach  such  a  physi- 
cal condition  by  activity  of  the  body 
alone  is  like  demanding  the  highest 
speed  of  a  locomotive  on  inferior  or  in> 
sufficient  fuel.  Man,  to  progress,  must 
have  fuel  of  good  quality  the  same  as 
the  railway  machine. 

Heretofore  efforts  at  amelioration 
have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  nature  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  have  been  preached  to 
regularly.  Future  reward  and  pun- 
ishment have  been  constantly  held 
up  before  them.  Tlieir  ambition  has 
been  stimulated  on  every  occasion. 
From  boyhood  up  they  have  been 
urged  to  aim  high.  Ascetic  notions 
have  been  instilled  into  them  not  to 
think  of  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but 
to  press  forward  to  moral  and  intellec- 
tual perfection.  Meanwhile  these  pro- 
jects for  improvement  are  more  or  less 
undermined  by  the  unsound  condition 
of  the  body  from  want  of  proper  food ; 
for  it  is  as  difficult  to  bring  forth 
healthy  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment from  a  person  who  has  a  dia- 


eased  stomach  as  it  is  to  grow  good 
fruit  from  a  tree  whose  roots  are  de- 
cayed. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  a  stran- 
ger, or  an  American  after  a  lengthy 
absence,  receives  on  arriving  in  New 
York,  is  the  appearance  of  sadness  in 
the  faces — ^the  sadness  of  unrest  and  of 
longing  which  belongs  to  an  unsatis- 
fied people.  A  Franco-American  of 
several  years'  residence  on  Manhattan 
Island,  recog^nizing  this  characteristic, 
spoke  to  me  of  the  experience  of  his 
countrymen.  According  to  him,  a 
ship  load  of  French  people  enter  the 
harbor  cheery,  demonstrative,  and  the 
first  unpleasant  feeling  communicated 
to  them  is  through  the  unhappy  phy- 
siognomy. The  ship  is  like  a  gala  craft 
as  it  comes  up  the  bay,  gay  with  laugh- 
ter and  lively  speech,  fluttering  hand- 
kerchiefs and  flags.  But  the  lively 
cargo  dispersed  through  the  city  does 
not  long  resist  surrounding  influences, 
and  in  course  of  time  its  vivacity  gives 
way  to  the  local  manner.  Gallic  gay- 
ety  dies  hard,  but  it  dies.  Its  owner 
alights  from  the  ship  at  Pier  51,  with 
uplifted  hat  and  face  shining  like  a 
sunbeam,  resolved  to  carry  with  him 
into  the  new  land  that  store  of  happi- 
ness with  which  he  seems  to  be  bom, 
and  he  salutes  bare-headed,  smiles, 
begs  pardon  right  and  left,  and  deliv- 
ers his  mat  on  men  and  things  as  he 
did  on  the  Boulevard.  This  endeavor 
to  make  things  smooth  all  round 
meets  with  little  encouragement.  It 
is  seldom  the  ball  is  thrown  back  to 
him.  EBs  introduction  to  the  new  life 
is  through  the  waylaying  hackmen, 
who  neariy  answer  the  description  of 
the  Hottentots  given  by  a  British  offi- 
cer to  his  government — *' customs, 
beastly,  manners,  none.''  The  resolu- 
tion to  take  a  rose-colored  view  of 
things  is  here  severely  tried.  The 
money  paid  to  the  man  of  the  whip  is 
converted  menuUy^  toto(te^<^^ 
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the  discoveiy  is  made  that  the  same 
service  is  rendered  in  his  own  country 
for  perhaps  one-tenth  the  sum.  Be- 
sides, it  is  done  in  the  way  character- 
ized by  the  British  officer  in  his  report 
on  the  Hotttntots. 

This  is  the  first  passing  cload,  and 
he  comes  oat  from  behind  it  before  the 
hotel  clerk,  cold  and  shining  like  a 
piece  of  Qroton  ice.  There  are  no 
joints  in  the  column  which  anafcAJntt 
the  structure  of  the  skittering  human- 
ity behind  the  counter;  the  rertebne 
are  replaced  by  a  lamrod,  and  the  man 
stands  fearfully  erect  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  before  him  who  stands  with 
hat  in  hand,  smile  on  face,  and  a  flexi- 
ble yertebnd  column  inclined  gracious- 
ly f(»ward.  The  man  effulgent  in 
shirt-studs  and  hair  oil  with  etolid 
equanimity  skilfully  twirls  around  the 
book  to  the  new-comer,  and  like  a  cor- 
poral on  guard  says,  '^Register."  As 
the  man,  thus  commanded,  writes  his 
name,  ho  expects  the  rooms  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  bim  for  inspection  in  order 
to  make  a  choice.  He  is  assigned  to  a 
lodging  as  a  {msoner  is  assigned  to  a 
cell.  The  impassive  perscMi,  brilliant 
as  a  mirror,  does  not  ask  him  if  lie  has 
a  preference,  but  books  him  for  a  dark 
iu^orioas  basement,  a  celestial  dove- 
cote, or  a  ^^first-class  parlor  and  bed- 
room," according  to  his  pleasure,  per- 
forming the  port  of  good  or  bad  re- 
cording angel,  as  occasion  seems  to  re- 
quire. From  the  congealed  and  gut- 
tering person  of  the  counter  he  passes 
to  the  servants  of  the  dining-room. 
Othello  did  not  look  more  coldly  on 
the  imploring  Desdemona  than  the 
African  docs  on  the  polite  diner  who 
sits  beneath  him  at  the  table.  Hie 
Gallic  smile  and  the  courteous  form 
are  lost  upon  him  as  he  plies  between 
kitchen  and  table.  He  thinks  for  a 
moment  that  this  food  carrier  may  be 
an  exception ;  but  a  slight  examination 
shows  that  all  his  sable  f  ellowB  are  like 
Jiiim. 

He  struggles  day  by  day,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  phlegm,  to  keep  to  his 
cheery  ways.  Sanguine  and  smiling 
he  goes  forth  of  a  morning,  to  return 


disheartened  in  the  evening.  Cold  and 
curt  re8]x>nse  gradually  puts  out  the 
light  of  hope,  and  in  time  he  takes  on 
some  of  the  local  coloring  by  which  he 
is  environed.  The  absence  of  cheerful 
faces,  according  to  the  transplanted 
Frenchman  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
warrants  the  inference  that  the  typical 
American  is  less  happy  than  some 
other  nationalities.  There  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  fill  him  out  to  com- 
pleteness. He  had  given  the  subject 
considerable  thought,  and  had  discov* 
ered  the  cause  of  the  sad  face,  which 
was  defective  nourishment.  Without 
underestimating  moral  obligaticms,  he 
thought  it  might  be  assumed  that  a 
perfect  condition  of  the  body  ccmfer- 
red  happiness;  the  stomach  was  the 
seat  and  dispenser  of  joy;  the  weary 
faces  got  their  expression  from  a  suf- 
fering stomach. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse 
the  theory  of  this  Franco-American,  it 
must  be  owned  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  it.  The  same  was  also  a  fa- 
vorite one  with  the  late  M.  Blot,  and 
is  held  now  by  other  gastronomers 
who  may  not  be  as  well  known  as  the 
Professor,  but  whose  opinions  are  prob- 
ably entitled  to  as  much  weight. 

Hie  adherence  to  the  nourishment 
to  which  the  palate  is  accustomed  ia 
seen  in  the  history  of  different  times 
and  peoples.  The  dish  for  which  Esau 
sold  his  birthright^a  dish  of  lentils — 
was  hardly  equivalent  to  one  of  dried 
beans^  To  an  epicure  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  the  barter 
had  it  been  a  choice  viand,  but  little 
for  anything  so  ordinaiy  as  lentils. 
The  flesh  pots  after  which  the  Israel- 
ites longed  so  much  while  in  Egypt, 
and  on  their  journey  through  the  des- 
wt,  woidd  hardly  appear  appetising  to 
tibeir  descendants  who  are  now  scatter- 
ed through  the  lands  where  gastnmo- 
my  has  become  an  art.  Climate  as 
well  as  race  has  much  to  do  with  thia. 
In  a  warm  one  a  sober  diet  in  drink 
and  food  is  more  essential  than  in  a 
cold  one.  The  ikiglish  in  India,  who 
refuse  to  recogniae  this  law,  letum  in 
a  few  years  with  a  tctfpid  liver  and  a 
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yellow  complozion.  Tbe  appetite  of 
the  Arab  is  satiBfied  with  rice,  oliresi 
bread,  and  an  occasio&al  meat  stew, 
while  the  Russian  sates  himself  with 
greasy  food  and  strong  liquor.  If 
nothing  more  unctuous  is  within  reach, 
the  peasant  will  eat  a  tallow  dip  with 
relish.  The  Italian  of  southern  Italy 
can  content  himself  with  maccaroni, 
while  the  Dutchman,  surrounded  with 
water  and  fog,  requires  meat,  ale,  and 
gin,  in  generous  portions.  According 
to  a  medical  authority  of  London, 
when  the  Indians,  in  their  long  jour- 
neys, are  seized  with  hunger,  they  eat 
small  balls  of  clay,  which  remain  in 
the  stomach  and  stop  the  appetite  for 
many  hours.  Germans  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  uncooked  meat  in  the  guise 
of  ham,  sausage,  and  fresh  meat,  for 
which  a  physician  affirms  that  many 
of  them  have  had  50,000  worms  in  one 
inch  of  their  flesh,  penetrating  every- 
where, and  producing  death. 

The  promptings  of  nature  are  not 
much  heeded  in  the  United  States,  lot 
the  food  which  is  consumed  in  Maine 
is  also  eaten  in  Florida.  The  same 
pork,  salted,  cured,  and  fresh,  seen  in 
these  two  geographical  extremes,  is 
also  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana,  and  Delaware.  The 
bills  of  fare  of  the  restaurants  of  New 
Orleans  resemble  much  those  of  New 
York,  the  promise,  however,  being 
more  faithfully  kept  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  city. 

Each  nation,  notwithstanding  cable 
telegrams  and  rapid  steamships,  re- 
tains certain  food  characteristics. 
Some  of  these  the  stranger  naturally 
remarks  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the 
oountry.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  here  the  most  striking  one  to  him 
was  the  prevalence  of  the  eating  of 
oysters,  the  smell  of  them,  raw,  cook- 
ing, and  cooked,  and  the  sight  of  the 
shells,  being  unpleasant  to  him.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn  he  was  always  endeav- 
oring to  escape  from  the  smell  of  them« 
and  to  this  day  probably  his  recdleo- 
tions  of  America  are  intimately  associ* 
ated  with  the  testaceous  animals.  The 
amateur  of  cooked  oysters  may  affirm, 


and  probably  with  reason,  that  the 
Prince  did  not  know  what  was  good ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
Prince  likely,  as  most  Englishmen  are, 
is  fond  of  eating  lettuce  and  cheese  to- 
gether, which  the  amateur  of  cooked 
oysters  would  jHrobably  dislike  as 
much  as  the  royal  guest  did  his  favor- 
ite food. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  when 
anoUier  member  of  a  roy^d  family,  not 
long  ago,  was  travelling  throu^  the 
United  States,  he  said  his  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  country  was  that  he  could 
not  get  anything  to  eat;  the  remark 
being  made  after  going  through  the 
South  and  West,  and  before  reaching 
the  metropolis.  The  hope  was  held 
out  to  him  in  Philadelphia  that  in  New 
York  he  would  find  compensation  for 
the  trials  which  he  had  undergone  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union ;  but  he  was 
skeptical,  and  counted  on  little  im- 
provement. If  a  reporter  of  the  press 
may  be  credited,  he  went  so  for  as  to 
say  that  we  were  the  worst  fed  of  all 
civilized  peoples.  Some  weight  may 
be  attached  to  tlus  opinion,  as  he  who 
gave  it  has  some  reputation  as  a  gas- 
tronomer. 

To  go  from  royalty  to  the  proletari- 
at, the  workingmen*s  delegates  from 
France  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
complained  of  the  food  which  was 
placed  before  them  by  their  fellow 
workmen  here.  They  were  simple 
toilers,  unaccustomed  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  table.  Thus  all  classes  from 
well-fed  foreign  countries  appear  to  * 
entertain  much  the  same  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  American  kitchen. 

Eating  a  particular  kind  of  food,  to- 
gether with  the  preparation  of  it,  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  custom  tha^  we  are 
apt  to  like  that  best  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  eat;  hence  is  it 
that  the  foreigner  favors  his  own  nouiv 
ishment  and  pronounces  against  ours, 
to  the  extent  that  he  does.  Man 
everywhere  is  almost  as  tenacious  of 
the  form  of  his  food  as  he  is  of  his  re- 
ligion; errors  and  abuses  in  one  being 
neariy  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  in  the 
other.    But  after  making;^  due  allow- 
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ance  for  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner,  there  is  probably  foundation 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  his  criticism, 
entertained  as  it  is  in  different  lands. 
There  is  such  unanimity  on  this*  head, 
that  there  is  warrant  for  belieying,  if 
an  international  congress  of  gastrono- 
my were  to  be  organized,  that  the 
United  States  would  not  hold  the  rank 
of  some  other  nations  which  we  are 
wont  to  regard  as  considerably  behind 
this  one  in  general  civilization. 

It  is  apparent  to  many  of  us,  as  well 
as  to  foreigners,  that  we  as  a  people 
have  not  come  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  preparation  of  food. 
One  general  error  is  to  suppose  the 
cooking  to  be  French  which  is  served 
up  as  such  in  most  of  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  throughout  the  Union, 
when  it  is  really  a  poor  imitation,  be- 
ing indeed  greatly  inferior  to  the  home 
food.  This  error  gives  the  impression 
that  much  mixture  and  high  seasoning 
belong  to  the  French  kitchen,  when  in 
point  of  fact  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  cooks  brought  over  from  France 
to  America  seldom  remain  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  their  kitchen.  It  is 
rare  to  find  one  of  them,  after  an  Amer- 
ican residence  of  three  or  four  years, 
who  is  not  spoiled,  which  is  brought 
about  from  making  concessions  to  pal- 
ates unaccustomed  to  their  preparation 
of  food.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
the  kitchens  of  Paris  that  a  foreign 
residence  is  injurious  to  the  hand  and 
the  judgment,  and  that  when  cooks  re- 
-  turn  home  after  such  residence,  they 
experience  difficulty  in  securing  places. 
Some  of  the  American  clubs  which 
pride  themselves  on  their  kitchens  as 
being  strictly  French  labor  under  a 
delusion,  for  what  they  call  French  is 
a  Franco-American  combination  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  French  kitchen  with  few  of  its  vir- 
tues. Many  of  the  large  hotels  are  in 
a  worse  condition  in  this  respect  than 
the  clubs. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that 
food  prepared  for  a  great  number  of 
people,  as  in  the  large  hotels  through- 
out the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 


cannot  be  cooked  as  carefully  as  in 
smaller  establishments;  and  hence  the 
large  hotels  must  be  considered  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned.  This 
is,  if  anything,  still  more  the  case  in 
England  than  here.  It  is  well  known 
in  London  that  the  inns  and  eating 
houses  furnish  better  food  and  drink 
than  the  great  establishments  modelled 
on  the  American  plan.  Of  such  are 
"Evan's"  and  the  ** Tavistock,"  in 
Oovent  Gkurden,  the  "Castle  and 
Falcon  "  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  and 
the  "  Inns  of  Court "  in  Holbom,  and 
in  such  eating  houses  as  Simpson's  in 
the  Strand  and  the  "  Criterion  "  at  the 
foot  of  Regent  street.  In  any  of  these, 
good  simple  English  food  may  be  ob- 
tained at  moderate  rates.  The  idea  of 
"first  class,"  however,  is  so  connect- 
ed with  size  in  the  eyes  of  our  country- 
men that  they  usually  go  to  the  Chsj^ 
ing  Cross  and  the  Langham,  in  both  of 
which  the  fare  is  as  poor  as  in  our  own 
"  first-class  "  hotels,  if  not  poorer;  for 
these  hotels  are  after  all  only  imita- 
tions  of  the  big  American  establish- 
ments. 

In  Paris  the  two  largest  hotels  are 
the  Louvre  and  the  Grand,  the  latter 
situated  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
central  locations  of  the  town.  Both 
have  magnificent  entrances,  handsome 
interior  court-yards  paved  with  as- 
phalt and  decorated  with  shrubbery, 
spacious  dining-rooms,  highly  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  glass,  and  well- 
furnished  chambers;  yet  both  are 
known,  as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned, 
to  be  inferior  to  numerous  small  hotels, 
such  as  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Windsor, 
Hotel  du  Rhin,  Hotel  de  TAmiraut^, 
and  others  jthat  might  be  named.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  small  hotela 
in  New  York,  such  as  the  Brevoort, 
Hoffman,  Buckingham,  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  have  tables  incontestably 
superior  to  those  of  the  large  hotels* 
The  smaller  hotels  of  Paris  that  are 
named,  although  good,  are  inferior  in 
nourishment  to  restaurants  such  as  the 
Caf6  Anglais,  Bignot,  Magny,  and  a 
hundred  others. 
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Bread  is  the  foundation  of  human 
nourishment,  and  any  attempt  at  im- 
prorement  should  begin  there.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  the  importance  of 
this  was  seen  in  France,  and  a  society 
of  physicians  was  organized,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  ^*to  im- 
prove the  art  of  making  bread,"  at 
first  more  especially  for  the  patients  in 
the  hospitals,  and  afterward  for  the 
people  at  large  as  a  matter  of  public 
hygiene.  Their  labors  were  attended 
with  good  results,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  the  knowledge  be- 
came general,  and  the  nation  has  un- 
interruptedly eaten  good  bread,  Vi- 
enna bakers  also  furnish  an  excellent 
bread.  What  is  sold  in  New  York  as 
French  bread  in  most  of  the  American 
hotels  and  restaurants  is  not  much 
better  than  the  American  baker's 
bread,  and  bears  no  semblance  to 
French  bread,  as  made  in  France,  in 
taste,  texture,  or  nutritive  qualities. 
Through  the  inferiority  of  the  bread 
made  here  it  is  not  as  much  eaten  as 
it  would  be  if  better  made.  It  is, 
when  properly  prepared,  superior  to 
any  of  the  other  vegetable  products  in 
nutritive  qualities,  and  on  it  probably 
depends  more  than  on  any  other  ali- 
ment the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  our  people. 

Tlie  raw  material  is  abundant  in 
every  direction  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  beef  and  mutton  are  not  as  firm 
and  finely  fibred  as  in  England,  it  is 
probably  the  fault  of  our  own  people. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  English 
living  is  that  the  humblest  inn  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  joint,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  the  allowance  being 
very  liberal,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  all 
English  eating  houses  to  partake  of  a 
joint  until  the  appetite  is  satisfied. 
This  is  flanked  with  a  couple  of  vege- 
tables, a  bit  of  good  strong  cheese, 
lettuce,  and  a  tankard  of  beer,  with 
somewhat  indifferent  bread,  which, 
however,  is  superior  to  that  of  Ameri- 
ca; and  the  man  who  partakes  of  these 
aliments  has  dined  in  a  simple  and 
wholesome  manner,  except  so  far  as 
that  remarkable  combination  of  cheese 


and  lettuce  is  concerned  to  which  the 
British  palate  is  given.  The  bill  of 
fare  is  solid,  substantial,  and  resembles 
the  best  type  of  the  English  character. 
There  is  no  evasion  of  a  dinner  by  a 
display  of  knick-knacks,  as  seen  in 
some  other  countries,  but  an  honest, 
square  meeting  of  hunger. 

The  mutton  is  something  better  than 
the  beef  here,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
England,  where  the  animal  is  carefully 
prepared  on  fine  grasses  and  herbs, 
often  impregnated  by  the  salt  sea  air. 
Whoever  has  eaten  the  mutton  chops 
of  an  English  inn  must  confess  that 
nothing  like  them  has  ever  been  seen 
on  these  shores,  except  what  is  im- 
ported, the  bringring  over  by  steamer 
of  Southdown  mutton  having  now  be- 
come a  regular  business  in  the  winter 
season. 

According  to  one  of  the  old  men  en- 
gaged in  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  the 
beef  furnished  in  New  York  city  has 
been  declining  in  quality  for  many 
years  in  proportion  as  the  demand  has 
increased.  He  remembers  some  twen- 
ty to  thirty  years  ago,  when  cattle  were 
raised  and  pastured  for  this  market  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  he 
afilrms  that  the  beef  furnished  by 
them  was  equal  to  that  of  the  English. 
Further,  that  these  States  do  not  raise 
any  more ;  that  the  Texas  cattle,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year,  are  driven 
through  and  freighted  to  their  destina- 
tion, where  they  are  immediately  killed ; 
and  that  during  the  other  part  they 
are  driven  to  Kentucky,  Illinois,  or 
some  other  western  State  for  pasture, 
to  be  hurried  on  by  the  cars  as  soon  as 
they  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  march.  When  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  cars  they  are  generally  droop- 
ing and  in  poor  health,  and  the  meat 
which  comes  from  them  in  such  a  con- 
dition cannot  naturally  be  good.  He 
from  whom  this  information  is  elicited 
thinks  about  9,000  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered every  week  in  the  metropolis, 
the  half  of  them  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, the  rest  for  the  surrounding 
country  and  for  shipment.  As  to  the 
cattle  sent  to  England,  luradmits  that 
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they  are  pastured  and  stall-led  into 
good  condition  before  killing;  that 
without  this  the  meat  would  not  be 
sold,  the  standard  being  higher  there 
than  here. 

Heats  have  their  different  flavors, 
and  each  selects  according  to  his  taste. 
It  is  said  that  Eean  suited  the  kind  he 
ate  to  the  part  which  he  was  about  to 
play,  taking  mutton  for  lovers,  beef 
for  murderers,  and  pork  for  tyrants— a 
story  probably  told  to  the  supernumer- 
aries as  the  wonders  of  the  forecastle 
are  narrated  to  the  marines.  Be  that 
as  it  may,. beef  is  generally  recognized 
as  holding  the  relation  to  other  meats 
which  bread  does  to  what  is  prepared 
from  any  other  vegetable  production. 
The  flesh-forming  materials  are  greater 
in  the  ox  than  in  the  sheep,  hog,  or  any 
other  animal.  Its  flesh  is  the  most 
palatable  to  the  largest  number,  and 
one  whose  constant  use  does  not  weary 
the  appetite.  In  view  of  its  impor- 
tance, the  next  step  after  the  making 
of  good  bread,  in  the  way  of  amelior- 
ation, is  in  the  getting  of  good  beef. 
According  to  Dr,  Letheby,  good  meat 
has  the  following  characters : 

1.  *'It  is  neither  of  a  pale  pink 
color  nor  of  a  deep  purple  tint ;  for  the 
former  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  the 
latter  indicates  that  the  animal  has  not 
been  slaughtered,  but  has  died  with 
the  blood  in  it,  or  has  suffered  from 
acute  fever." 

2.  '*It  has  a  marbled  appearance 
from  the  manifestations  of  little  veins 
of  fat  among  the  muscles." 

8.  **  It  should  be  firm  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  and  should  scarcely  moisten 
the  Angers — bad  meat  being  wet  and 
sodden  and  flabby,  with  the  fat  look- 
ing like  jelly  or  wet  parchment." 

4.  *  *  It  should  have  little  or  no  odor, 
and  the  odor  should  not  be  disagree- 
able, for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly, 
cadaverous  smell,  and  sometimes  a 
smell  of  physic.  This  is  very  discov- 
erable when  the  meat  is  chopped  up 
and  drenched  with  warm  water." 

6.  *'It  should  jiot  shrink  much  in 
cooking. " 

6.  *'It  should  not  run  to  water  or 


become  very  wet  on  standing  for  a  day 
or  so,  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  dry 
upon  the  surface." 

7.  **  When  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
2iadeg.  (boiling  point),  or  ttiereabout, 
it  should  not'lose  more  than  70  to  74 
per  cent,  of  its  weight;  whereas  bad 
meat  will  often  lose  as  much  as  80  per 
cent." 

In  the  days  of  turnpikes  and  stage- 
coaching  the  quality  of  other  things 
was  better  as  well  as  beef,  and  the 
cooking  of  a  simple,  wholesome  kind, 
compared  to  that  of  to-day  —  the 
wretched  imitation  of  the  French.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  large  homelike 
dish,  the  newly  laid  eggs,  just  gather- 
ed from  the  bam,  the  country-cured 
ham,  the  mealy  Neshannock — since, 
degenerated,  the  corn-dodger — hot  or 
cold  according  to  choice,  and  made 
simply  with  water  and  salt  and  baked 
on  the  bottom  of  an  out-oven,  the 
toothsome  and  tender  spare-ribs,  the 
great  loaf  of  home-made  bread,  and 
many  other  appetizing  kinds  of  food. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  tooting  horn, 
whose  gentle  sound  fell  so  welcomely 
on  the  ear  of  the  hungry  hunter  in  the 
woods  or  the  man  in  the  harvest  fleld; 
the  time  of  leisure,  when  life  was 
deeper  and  mellower  and  there  was  no 
indecent  haste  in  eating  the  single 
and  carefully  prepared  repast;  when 
the  canal  packet — ^the  only  competitor 
of  the  stage  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country — ^was  drawn  by  three  horses 
in  single  file,  whose  slow  trot  past  the 
villages  and  towns  elicited  remarks 
about  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
age. 

In  those  days  they  knew  little  of  the 
artdela  gueuU^  but  they  cooked  better 
than  they  knew.  The  precept  that  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  is 
a  wholesome  one  that  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  the  sauoe-spoilers  who  are 
now  wasting  the  bulk  of  the  food 
throughout  the  Union.  To  know  no- 
thing and  be  guided  by  natural  taste 
is  more  desirable  than  the  smattering 
which  is  exhibited  on  the  hotel  tables 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  dyspepsia 
being  the  national  malady.    One  of  the 
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principal  reasons  of  the  superiority  of 
the  food  of  that  time  is  that  the  wo- 
men occupied  themselves  more  with 
the  household  than  they  do  now. 
The  kitchen  was  as  familiar  to  them 
as  the  drawing-room  now  is  to  our 
women.  The  daughter  worked  with 
the  mother,  and  was  thus  trained  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  culinary 
department,  as  the  daughter  is  now 
trained  to  thrum  on  the  piano  and 
whirl  around  in  the  Boston.  Then  it 
was  considered  essential  that  eyery 
woman  should  know  how  to  prepare 
a  good  repast. 

The  growth  of  that  pernicious  insti- 
tution, the  hoarding-house,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
women  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune for  a  young  woman  to  bo 
brought  up  in  one.  Only  in  a  private 
household  may  the  domestic  virtues 
be  'acquired,  and  it  is  better  for 
a  family  to  dwell  in  three  or  four 
rooms,  if  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy 
family  privacy  and  seek  the  acquire- 
ments which  are  only  bom  in  a  seclud- 
ed life.  The  home  is  the  natural 
field  for  the  young  person  who  desires 
to  fit  herself  for  usefulness  either  in 
the  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
sham  of  the  boarding-house  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  learning  the  things 
of  domestic  life  which  should  form 
a  part  of  every  woman's  education. 
There  is  no  admission  to  the  kitchen, 
and  if  an  interest  is  manifested  there- 
in, it  is  regarded  as  intermeddling. 
Not  only  does  she  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  her 
taste  gets  perverted  down  to  the 
boarding-house  standard,  and  she  be^ 
comes  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween good  and  bad  food.  If  the 
home-bred  girl  remains  ignorant  as  re- 
gards this  department,  it  is,  at  least, 
not  from  lack  of  opportunity. 

Sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  at 
reform  in  the  kitchen  in  Eng^nd  and 
the  United  States,  and  especially  of 
late.  Several  women  of  sooial  promi- 
nence in  New  York  a  short  time  ago 
organized  a  training  school  for  women 
cooks  in  Tenth  street,  where  lessons 


were  given,  and  underneath  a  restau- 
rant was  opened  to  assist  in  support- 
ing the  establishment ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  organization  became  involved 
in  financial  difficulty  and  came  to  an 
end.  In  England  Mrs.  or  Lady  Cray- 
shaw  still  gives  instructions  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  to  cook 
for  themselves,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  professional  cook,  or  gftte- 
sauce,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
same  country  the  school  board  author- 
ities have  undertaken  to  teach,  gratis, 
all  who  want  to  learn  the  art  of  cook- 
ery, but  the  •*  Saturday  Review  "  com- 
plains that  it  is  inefficiently  done — 
that  the  lesson  is  <Hily  theoretical,  the 
pupils  looking  on  from  their  seats, 
not  being  allowed  to  touch  any  part  of 
the  food  or  the  utensils ;  and  adds  that 
it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  practi- 
cal cooks  can  be  made  in  this  way. 

There  seems  too  to  be  more  natural 
difficulty  for  the  woman  to  learn  than 
the  man.  There  is  a  sweet  tooth  run- 
ning through  her  sex  which  affects 
her  taste  and  renders  her  less  trustwor- 
thy. She  is  less  exact,  at  least  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  vocation,  and  does  not 
reason,  as  the  man  does.  If  he  fails, 
he  thinks,  and  tries  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  which  she  is  less 
apt  to  do.  He  gives  pounds  and 
ounces  as  to  quantity  where  she  gives 
approximative  handfuls.  The  man  is 
more  particular  about  the  food  which 
he  consumes  himself,  which  makes 
him  more  careful  about  wliat  he  pre- 
pares for  others.  Many  women  are 
content  provided  they  have  ice  cream 
and  sweet  cake,  or  something  equiva- 
lent thereto.  Count  de  Najac,  a  man 
of  some  authority  concerning  the  table 
in  Paris,  avers  that  the  interests  and 
traditions  of  the  kitchen  can  only  be 
confided  with  safety  to  men,  and  that 
if  the  women  guests  at  a  table  were 
not  under  the  eye  of  the  stem  sex, 
they  would  begin  dinner  with  the 
dessert.  As  may  be  conceived,  this  is 
a  painful  statement  for  a  gallant 
Frenchman  to  make,  but  a  sense  of 
duty  doubtless  rises  above  all  other 
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That  high  priest  of  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  acknowledged  classic  in  French 
literature,  Brillat-Savarin,  appears  to 
some  extent  to  have  shared  the  opin- 
ion of  H.  De  Najac,  as  indicated  in 
his  book  of  "The  Physiology  of 
Taste. '^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
instances  in  France  where  women  have 
achieved  a  reputation  in  this  field,  and 
notably  in  the  case  of  one  Sophie, 
who  was  the  cook  of  the  late  Dr.  Ve- 
ron,  author  of  the  "Memoirs  of  a 
Bourgeois,"  and  manager  of  the  French 
opera,  who  was  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  dinners.  She  was,  and 
presumably  is  still,  considered  a  wo- 
man Vatel.  Notwithstanding,  even 
if  men  be  superior  to  women  in  this 
calling,  if  any  wide-spread  improve- 
ment is  to  come  about,  the  movement 
must  come  from  them,  for  the  kitchen 
is  virtually  in  their  hands.  It  is  the 
man's  business  to  provide  the  food, 
but  it  is  not  his  to  prepare  it,  but  the 
woman's.  It  is  a  division  of  labor 
which  exists  through  all  races  and 
grades  of  civilization. 

In  France  the  training  of  the  women 
is  more  thorough  in  this  respect  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  French  cook- 
ing is  so  much  esteemed.  The  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work  is  too  small  to  bring  about  any 
considerable  result;  the  women  only 
can  do  that. 

It  is  not  a  safe  theory  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  palate  is 
wholesome  to  the  stomach.  The  idea 
of  the  palate  standing  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  threshold  to  challenge  all  comers, 
and  letting  only  those  pass  who  can 
give  the  countersign — ^that  is,  respond 
to  the  taste  of  the  guard-^is  prettier 
than  it  is  true.  In  a  word,  it  rests  on 
little  or  no  foundation.  The  sentinel 
as  often  cordially  invites  an  applicant 
for  admission  to  pass  in  who  proves 
unruly  as  he  does  one  wlxo  proves  to 
be  a  welcome  guest.  Lobster,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  visitor  generally  favored 
by  the  guard,  but  who  often  raises  a 
disturbance.  Further,  it  is  occasion- 
ally found  that  the  comer  for  whom 


the  watcher  at  the  vestibule  has  the 
greatest  regard  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  party  below — the  stomach. 
"Punch's"  man,  who  could,  on  re- 
tiring at  night,  eat  a  solid  piece  of  lob- 
ster, a  few  dozen  raw  oysters,  drink  a 
bottle  or  two  of  ale,  and  afterward 
sink  into  peaceful  and  refreshing  slum- 
ber, "leaving  them  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves,"  was  especially 
blessed,  and  offers  an  example  which 
few  may  follow  without  grave  conso- 
quences. 

Soyer,  before  the  war  of  the  Crimea, 
endeavored  to  reform  the  kitchen  of 
England,  but  directed  his  efforts,  as 
such  reformers  generally  do,  among 
the  upper  classes,  where  reform  is  least 
needed.  But  if  the  results  were  not 
such  as  he  anticipated  in  this  field, 
he  at  least  did  good  service  in  the 
Crimea,  where  he  taught  the  English 
how  to  feed  an  army  in  a  substantial 
manner  at  a  much  less  cost  than  had 
been  done  before.  Pierre  Blot  in  our 
country  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  way  of  preparing  food, 
a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  his  passage  left.  He  probably  made 
the  same  mistake  which  Soyer  made  ia 
London,  in  trying  to  teach  cookery  to 
those  who  from  their  station  in  life 
could  not  become  practical  cooks — 
who  were  beyond  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing so.  He  however  followed  up 
his  work  with  sufficient  energy  to  pro- 
duce a  stir,  which  he  kept  up  for  seve- 
ral years,  in  the  well-to-do  class  of 
women.  They  followed  his  lectures, 
accompanied  with  practical  illustra- 
tion, in  sufficient  numbers  to  lead 
many  people,  especially  husbands  and 
fathers,  to  believe  that  a  radical  re- 
form was  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  enthusiasm  of  H.  Blot,  too,  waa 
contagious,  according  to  those  who 
listened  to  him,  and  as  long  as  the 
learners  were  in  sound  of  his  voice  and 
under- his  eye,  they  really  believed 
they  were  going  to  become  disciples 
worthy  of  their  master.  They  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  essayed  to 
put  the  lesson  thus  learned  into  prac- 
tice, and  succeeded  perhaps^  twice  or 
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thrice  in  doing  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
amateurs;  but  to  cook  is  to  work,  as 
they  were  not  long  in  discoyering,  and 
then  they  turned  over  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  charge  to  the  Irish  servant, 
appeasing  their  conscience  with  a 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  method 
of  operating,  which  fell  on  the  ear  of 
Bridget  like  an  unknown  language. 
M.  Blot  later,  recognizing  the  mistake 
he  had  made  in  working  among  the 
upper  instead  of  the  lower  stratum  of 
society,  made  an  effort  to  teach  the 
people  who  were  already  in  the  kit- 
chen the  mysteries  of  his  art ;  but  as  no 
marked  results  followed  this  effort, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  teacher's 
energy  was  spent,  or  that  the  masters 
and  mistresses  had  lost  interest  and 
ceased  to  require  true  qualifications  in 
those  whom  they  employed.  Had  the 
employers  shown  some  earnestness 
touching  such  requirements,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  premium  would  before 
long  have  been  paid  for  the  services 
of  the  Professor's  pupils. 

In  the  early  and  middle  part  of  his 
career  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  of  gas- 
tronomy, when  he  was  the  fashion,  an 
error  into  which  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  was  too  much  devotion  to 
''high  art";  the  intricacies  and  deli- 
cacies of  which  may  be  very  well 
when  the  plain  and  general  principles 
are  understood;  but  to  begin  with 
them  is  like  building  the  superstruc- 
ture before  the  foundation.  There 
was  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in 
his  voice;  there  was  magnetism  in 
his  eye;  and  he  held  his  listeners  as 
the  Ancient  Hariner  held  the  Wed- 
ding Guest — they  could  not  choose  but 
hear,  notwithstanding  the  impracti- 
cable fiitesMd  which  he  displayed  in 
much  of  his  teaching.  The  apotheosis 
was  reached  several  years  before  his 
death,  and  he  lived  to  see  himself 
neglected  and  discarded  by  a  capri- 
cious public 

Another  person  has  recently  come 
forward  to  do  what  poor  M.  Blot 
failed  to  do^a  gentleman  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  going  to  found  a  col- 
lege of  cookery  by  a  liberal  endow- 


ment. This  project  has  been  pretty 
widely  disseminated  and  commented 
on  by  the  press.  The  opinions  are  va- 
rious, and  not  a  few  ara  to  the  effect 
that  the  plan  is  a  freak  of  eccentricity 
of  rather  an  inoffensive  kind,  coupled 
with  a  regret  that  money  should  be 
thrown  away  in  a  Quixotic  scheme  of 
this  nature.  Still,  those  who  enter- 
tain this  view  cannot  help  at  least 
acknowledging  the  projector's  inten- 
tions to  be  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  adverse  criticism  to  which  the  plan 
has  been  subjected,  there  are  some 
features  about  it  which  are  practical. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
is,  not  to  try  to  make  amateur  cooks, 
but  professional  ones  who  are  to  earn 
their  living  by  their  work — ^people  who 
are  not  only  drawn  to  their  avocation 
by  a  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  but 
who  are  impelled  to  follow  it  from  ne- 
cessity as  well,  and  thus  taste  and  ma- 
terial interests  are  identified.  The 
second  is,  that  the  pupils  are  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  extending  over  suf- 
ficient time  to  qualify  them  for  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling.  The  third  is, 
that  the  donation  of  money  is  sufil- 
ciently  large  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
These  are  the  most  important  elements 
of  success. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
course  of  instruction  will  be.  The 
high-sounding  name  of  College  of 
Cookery,  which  the  projector  em- 
ploys, it  must  be  confessed,  gives  rise 
to  some  apprehension  of  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Pr<^fessor 
Blot  into  the  visionary  regions  of 
''high  art."  Should  there  be  ground 
for  such  apprehension,  the  friends  of 
culinary  reform  ought  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion requesting  the  founder  of  the  in- 
stitution to  abandon  the  excelsiqr 
heights,  and  return  to  the  plains  of 
practical  experience  and  first  princi- 
ples, by  first  teaching  how  to  make  a 
loaf  of  wholesome  bread,  a  good  cup  of 
coffee,  and  to  broil  a  nutritious  steak. 

Those  occupied  in  developing  the 
art  of  gastronomy  possess  advantages 
over  the  friends  of  some  other  arts. 
There  are  but  few  people4n  the  gen- 
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end  public  who  can  tell  a  good  picture 
from  a  bad  one,  and  there  are  as  few 
who  have  any  settled  ideas  as  regards 
excellence  in  sculptural  Hues;  but  they 
are  generally  endowed  with  sufficient 
natural  taste  to  appreciate  well  cooked 
food  when  they  eat  it.  If  they  do  not 
know  how  to  eat,  it  is  rather  from  lack 
of  opportunity  than  from  the  absence 
of  the  faculty  of  judging,  and  they 
only  wait  the  occasion  to  become  *  ^  fine 
forks."  On  ihe  other  hand,  there  are 
those  whose  palate  education  has  been 
a  mistake  and  a  delusion,  and  whose 
taste  is  vitiated.  These  naturally  will 
be  the  persistent  enemies  of  this  kind 
of  reform*  They  will  maintain  that 
man  requires  a  cocktail  before  dinner, 
and  possibly  one  before  breakfast,  in 
order  to  eat  his  food  with  a  proper  rel- 
ish. They  will  intrench  themselves 
behind  the  hot  saleratus  biscuit,  the 
greasy  hash,  the  sloppy  coffee,  and 
the  ice-water.  They  will  point  to 
their  fathers,  who  lived  like  them 
into  old  1^,  as  men  given  over  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  do  to 
their  fathers,  who  lived  long  and  were 
happy.  They  will  treat  the  idea  of 
amelioration  as  a  new-fangled  notion 
from  abroad,  unworthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  patriotic  American. 
Their  present  food  will  be  found  to  be 
"good  enough  for  them,"  to  imply 
that  those  who  seek  better  are  pre- 
sumptuous people  affecting  to  be  supe- 
rior to  their  neighbors.  Human  na- 
ture is  everywhere  the  same.  There 
are  always  some  who  "push  forward 
and  some  who  pull  back.  There  will 
always  be  some  who  will  eat  their  un- 


palatable hadi  in  the  nddst  of  progress, 
and  obstinately  maintain  that  it  is  aa 
good  as  an  ortolan  fresh  from  tha 
hands  of  a  modem  Yatel.  They  are 
in  society  what  the  Bourbons  are  in 
politics. 

There  is  hard  work  before  the  re- 
former in  his  wrestle  with  the  man 
who  insists  on  living  as  he  has  always 
lived.  He  will  have  to  convince  him 
that  apple  pie  and  doughnuts  are  un- 
suitabte  for  breakfast ;  that  there  are 
better  meats  than  pork ;  that  the  solidi- 
fied slab  of  blue  milk  is  not  cheese; 
that  water-reeking  vegetables  may  be 
cooked  in  a  better  way;  that  good 
home-made  bread  is  more  palatable  luid 
nutritioos  than  hot  rolls  and  saleratus 
biscuits;  ih&t  joints  roasted  on  a  turn- 
ing spit  before  an  open  fire  are  supe- 
rior to  those  thrust  into  a  closed  fur- 
nace ;  that  soggy  dumcplings,  puddings^ 
and  batter-cakes  are  indigestible. 
The  reformer  will  especially  experience 
difficulty  in  the  boil — one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  institutions  of  English 
and  .^erican  gastronomy— and  it  will 
be  hard  to  persuade  the  culinary  Bour- 
bon that  the  best  part  of  the  boiled 
chidden  is  thrown  out  with  the  water 
in  which  k  has  been  boiled ;  equally 
so  in  the  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficultiea 
which  will  beset  him  at  the  threshold 
of  reform.  The  easier  and  pleasanter 
part  of  the  task  will  be  to  ^ow  that  a 
well  cooked  repast  is  more  economical 
than  a  poor  one,  and  to  do  so  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  take  a  lesson 
from  French  experience, 

Albert  Rhodes. 


ONLY  A  WEEK  AGO. 


Q17LY  a  week  ago  the  wanath  and  glow 

Of  Bwoetest  sammdr  time ; 
Only  a  week  ago  the  bod  and  blow 
Of  Bome  f^  tropic  dime. 

Only  a  week  aga^  and  now  the  ^ow 

Of  fervid  heat  has  toraed 
To  wintry  snow,  knd  sharp  winds  blow 

Where  tropic  splendors  bamed. 


Only  a  week  ago— ah,  Tsry  low 

My  cherished  bads  are  lying ; 
So  low,  so  low,  I  do  not  know 

If  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

80  low.  80  low,  drendiedall  with  mire  and  1 
Their  beauty  smirched  with  earth ; 

80  low,  so  low— only  Ood^s  breath  can  blow 
Then  beck  to  fteaher  birth. 
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IT  it  the  custom  with  many  to  mourn 
over  the  digenchAntments  of  mod- 
em science,  and  I  too  like  to.haye  my 
fling  at  some  of  its  doings,  But  on 
the  other  hand,  even  applied  science 
has  its  aesthetic  aide;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  inventions  of  oar  time  hare 
touches  of  their  own  poetry,  in  spite 
of  the  popular  chorus  whkh  calls  them 
prosaic,  medianic,  the  destroyers  of 
poetry  and  of  the  poetical  spirit.  The 
locomotive,  the  **  iron-clad,"  the  steam 
gun,  are  certainly  mechanic  and  pro- 
saic enough  in  certain  aspects,  but  in 
others  they  i^peal  powerfully  to  the 
imagination*  Force  is  itself  poetical, 
nor  is  there  any  evident  reason  why  it 
should  lose  this  attiibute  in  its  modem 
transfomiations. 

It  is  but  a  venturesome  timidity  that 
literary  artists  have  shown,  in  the 
main,  hitherto,  when  they  have  chosen 
subjects  from  among  the  mechanic  in- 
ventions. I  have  always  thought  that 
Hilton's  unlucky  platoon  of  artillery, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  ''Paradise  Lost," 
did  more  injury  to  poetry  than  to  the 
devil :  certainly  English  criticism, 
since  his  time,  has  looked  souriy  upon 
the  use  of  great  guns  in  an  epic. 
Whether  or  no  there  is  poetry  in  the 
''deep-throated  engines"  of  war,  the 
bards  approadi  them  shyly;  and  as  to 
such  inventions  as  the  railway  and  the 
steamboat,  it  requires  a  bold  singer  to 
find  any  inspiration  in  them.  Poets 
have  looked  upon  them  in  general 
with  a  natural  distrust.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Wordsworth's  sonnet  commeno- 
ing 

ModoDs  and  niMii8  on  Und  and  sea  at  war 
With  old  poetic  faeling,  not  for  this 
Shall  ye,  by  Poeta  even,  be  JodgedamlM  I 

in  which  he  concedes,  though  some- 
what doubtfully,  that  we  shall  not  be 
the  worse  off  for  steamboats,  viaducts, 
and  railways;  while  in  another  sonnet 
he  denounces  the  proposed  desecration 
of  the  Lake  District  by  the  construction 


of  a  railway— a  subject  to  which  Mr. 

Ruskin  has   returned  very  lately  in 

view  of  a  new  danger  of  the  same  sort. 

Wordsworth  did  not  properly  belong 

to  the  era  of  steam,  and  there  b,  it 

seems  to  me,  something  pathetic  in  the 

attempt  of  the  old  poet  to  strike  hands 

with  the  modem  spirit;  to  reconcile 

the  loud  claims  of  the  new  forces  with 

"  old  poetic  feeling."    In  that  sonnet, 

and  in  its  companion, 

Ftood  were  ye,  monntafaw,  when  hi  timea  ef  old 
Yonr  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invaslYe  war, 
Intrenched  your  brows, 

we  see  that  he  did  not  welcome  steam- 
boats, viaducts,  and  railways.  On  the 
contrary,  the  recent  domestication  of 
the  motive  powers,  the  "fire  and  va- 
por of  sm^e,"  troubled  him;  he 
could  not  place  them  in  Ills  art  or  in 
his  philosophy.  How  different  was 
the  attitude  of  his  contemporary  Tur^ 
ner  toward  the  new  inventions  I  Turner 
saw  their  value  for  his  purposes,  and 
foimd  in  them  some  of  his  most  strik- 
ing subjects.  His  pictures  of  "The 
Fighting  T6m6raire,"  "The  Burial  of 
Wilkie,"  "Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed, 
Great  Eastern  Railway,"  and  others 
have  steam  and  steam  power  as  central 
motives.  Dr.  Holmes's  lines,  "  See  how 
yon  fioming  herald  treads,"  have  found 
their  way  into  the  poetic  anthologies; 
and  here  is  a.  sonnet  by  a  less  widely 
known  author,  Sir  John  Hanmer,  which 
is  good  enough  to  quote  in  full: 

THE  STEAJIIBOAT. 

White  winga  that  o*er  the  hyachithine  sea, 
With  Joy  or  hope  or  sorrow  long  haye  sped, 
Sfaioa  flsat  he  yoyged  wham  the.Colchlaa  wed. 
Bearing  lone  ships  o*er  many  a  salt  degree ; 
A  Toice  came  thence,  where  ye  were  wont  to  be, 
A  strange  and  serpent  utterance ;  high  o'er  head 
Trailed  ita  dark  breath ;  and  with  IMon's  tiead 
A  keelr  passed  by,  mooking  the  stormy  lee. 
Into  the  rack,  far  lessening,  on  It  went, 
As  once  that  antique  lorer  of  the  dondi. 
While  ye  to  Teerfaig  winds  were  bowed  and  bent ; 
And  ocean  roared  with  his  great  Toioe  aloud. 
Lashing  his  wares  'gainst  isle  and  continent, 
Vexed  with  the  wake  that  whedbome  ship  had 
ploHghfld.  ^  T 
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Or  look  again  at  a  finely  engi- 
neered road,  such  as  any  one  of  those 
vhich  cross  the  Alps,  It  is  still  the 
fashion  with  many  writers  to  decry  the 
Alpine  roads  as  onpictaresqoe.  But  is 
not  this  heedless  criticism  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  roads  heighten  the 
interest  of  the  landscape.  If  I  conld, 
I  would  not  displace  those  long  wan- 
dering inclines,  those  gray  loops  that 
seem  cast  down  at  random  upon  the 
mountain  side.  The  thought,  the 
modvltu  that  has  ruled  their  con- 
struction interests  the  imagination. 
We  know  that  the  path  follows  a  se- 
vere law  through  every  step  of  its 
length,  and  gains  its  way  continuously 
upward,  never  losing  an  inch  of  its 
height  once  attained;  encouraging 
every  step  of  the  traveller,  threading 
ravines,  piercing  the  walls  of  the  clifE 
to  reappear  at  an  appointed  place, 
bringing  mathematicsd  order  out  of 
the  roughest  places  of  the  landscape, 
it  has  the  interest  of  an  achievement; 
it  is  like  the  feat  of  an  expert  piano- 
player  who  dashes  off  a  rapid  scale, 
carrying  a  brilliant  and  powerful  touch 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
keyboard,  and  forcing  it,  in  spite  of 
its  complexity,  to  yield  a  crisp  current 
of  equal  sound,  as  though  struck  by  a 
hundred  fingers  of  uniform  strength. 

Every  important  invention,  indeed, 
from  a  graded  road  to  a  repeating  rifle, 
has  presumably  its  aesthetic  side ;  this 
much  we  may  grant,  thon^  we  doubt 
that  modem  inventions  are  going  to  re- 
form the  world.  To  me  there  is  no  little 
interest  about  the  engines  of  war. 
With  what  na\f  pleasure  the  soldiers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  handled  their 
matchlocks,  like  children  interested  in 
some  astonishing  new  toy  I  One  of 
the  most  delightful  passages  in  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini's  autobiography  is  that 
in  which  he  describes  his  exploits  as 
an  artillerist  in  defending  the  castle  of 
8t.  Angelo  from  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon : 

'*  I  who  was  at  times  more  inclined 
to  arms  than  to  my  own  profession,*' 
he  says,  *^had  better  success  than  if  I 
had  been  following  my  own  business. 


I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  fir- 
ing my  guns,  by  which  means  I  did 
signal  execution,  so  that  I  had  in  a 
high  degree  acquired  the  favor  and 
good  graces  of  his  Holiness.  There 
passed  not  a  day  that  I  did  not  kUl  some 
of  the  army  without  the  castle.  One 
day  ...  I,  who  was  above  at  the  bat- 
tery, .  .  .  saw  a  man  who  was  employ- 
ed in  getting  the  trenches  repaired, 
and  who  stood  with  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
dressed  in  rose-color.  .  .  .  I  took  my 
swivel,  which  was  almost  equal  to  a 
demi-culverin,  turned  it  round,  and 
charging  it  with  a  good  quantity  of 
fine  and  coarse  powder  mixed,  aimed 
at  him  exactly,  though  he  was  at  so 
great  a  distance  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  any  efifort  of  art  should  make 
such  pieces  carry  so  far.  I  fired  ofl 
the  gun,  and  hit  the  man  in  red  exactly 
in  the  middle.  He  had  arrogantly 
placed  his  sword  before  him,  in  a  sort 
of  Spanish  bravado;  but  the  ball  of 
my  piece  hit  against  his  sword,  and 
the  man  was  seen  severed  into  two 
pieces.  The  Pope,  who  did  not  dream 
of  any  such  thing,  was  highly  delight- 
ed and  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  and 
gave  me  his  absolution  for  all  the 
homicides  that  I  had  ever  committed.^ 
(Benvennto  Cellini's  Autobiography, 
Boscoe's  translation,  Chapter  VIIL) 

One  would  call  that  an  active  mis- 
chievous boy,  busy  at  an  exciting 
game ;  and  in  another  place  he  tells  us, 
in  quite  the  same  spirit,  about  hia 
duck  shooting,  which  he  enjoyed  as 
heartily  as  defending  the  faith:  '*I 
shot  at  them  from  a  considerable 
distance,"  he  says,  **and  brought 
down  two  with  a  single  ball.  I  never 
charged  my  piece  with  more,  as  it  car* 
ried  two  hundred  cubits."  How  Cel- 
lini would  have  enjoyed  the  modem 
rifle,  with  its  range  of  two  thousand 
cubits  and  more,  and  its  surprisingly 
delicate  adjustments  t  In  the  bore  of 
a  rifle  barrel,  an  inequality  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  will  spoil 
the  shooting  of  the  weapon;  and  a 
"bell  muzzle"  must  be  screwed  to 
the  barrels  of  the  most  accurate  work- 
manship, to  ensure  accurate  loading. 
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An  instrnment  like  this  is  handled  al- 
most as  carcfaliy  as  a  spectroscope  or 
a  great  refractor  in  the  observatory. 
Even  in  the  roughest  shooting  of  the 
military  rifle  matches  the  processes  are 
of  great  refinement.  Did  you  ever  es- 
timate how  accarately  the  marksman 
must  aim  to  hit  a  target  a  thousand 
yards  away,  supposing  that  the  bullet 
would  fly  in  a  straight  line,  which  it 
will  not  do  ?  Given  a  black  square  a 
thousand  yards  distant  from  you :  its 
apparent  diameter,  at  the  further  sight 
of  your  rifle,  is  about  three  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  To  hit  the  target  at  all, 
the  muzzle  of  your  weapon  must  not 
swerve  more  than  fifteen  thousandths 
of  an  inch  from  the  central  aim.  To 
put  half  a  dozen  shots  within  a  circle 
of  one  foot  diameter,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
did  at  Dollymount  last  year,  you 
must  hold  your  rifie  steady  to  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  under  the  pull 
of  a  three-pound  trigger.  For  a  hair 
trigger  is  too  delicate  a  contrivance  for 
a  soldier  in  the  field,  and  so  is  a  tele- 
scopic sight;  and  both  these  appli- 
ances were  barred  in  the  international 
matches,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  display  of  skill  with  the  actual 
weapons  of  war.  Under  the  excite- 
ment of  battle  firearms  provided  with 
hair  triggers,  in  any  but  the  coolest 
hands,  have  been  found  almost  as  dan- 
gerous to  one's  friends  as  to  the  enemy ; 
while  the  telescopic  sight  is  soon  de- 
ranged by  the  rough  handling  of  a  cam- 
paign .  More  accurate  shootiqg  has  been 
done  by  the  aid  of  these  contrivances 
than  that  of  last  summer's  matches; 
but  the  task  at  Creed  moor  was  hard 
enough — to  put  down  a  ball  accurately 
a  thousand  yards  away.  For  during 
this  long  flight  the  missile  is  at  the 
wind's  mercy,  in  spite  of  its  momen- 
tum and  speed.  Screw  the  rifle  into 
a  solid  vice,  load  and  discharge  it  re- 
peatedly: will  it  deliver  the  balls  at 
the  same  point  upon  a  distant  target  f 
By  no  means:  a  breath  of  wind  will 
float  them  right  and  left  like  plumes 
of  thistledown.  To  aim  truly  at  the 
target  is  thus  only  the  beginning  of 
markmanship ;  and  one  of  its  most  dif- 
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flcuH  procedures  is  this  of  allowing  for 
the  wind,  of  interpreting  at  a  glance 
the  indications  of  the  little  flags  that 
flutter  along  the  line  of  range. 

Still  a  trained  marksman  will  hit  al- 
most anything  within  range  that  is 
large  enough  for  him  to  see ;  that  sub- 
tends an  angle,  namely,  of  one  or  two 
minutes.  For  a  dark  object,  that  is 
roughly  the  minim/um  mobile;  and  if 
you  will  let  him  have  one  or  two 
trials  to  get  the  range,  your  first-rate 
rifleman  or  naval  gunner  will  under- 
take  to  crush  it  with  a  shot,  whether 
the  minimum  be  the  centre  of  the  tar- 
get or  the  waistcoat  button  of  a  com- 
manding officer. 

Men  have  devised  other  instruments 
as  delicate  as  these,  and  more  delicate ; 
but  never  any  such  combination  of 
great  delicacy  with  the  utmost  power. 
In  this  lies  the  interest  to  us  of  these 
modem  engines  of  war.  The  naval 
gunner,  employing  a  reflned  micro- 
scopic adjustment,  deposits  a  two- 
hundred  pound  shell  upon  an  enemy's 
deck  two  miles  away.  It  is  curious  to 
see  him  delicately  aiming  his  gun, 
preparing  to  deliver  his  explosive  mis- 
sile with  care,  as  the  express  compa- 
nies promise  to  deliver  fragile  articles. 
I  have  not  shot  persons  myself;  but  I 
have  watched  the  process  of  shooting 
them  with  no  little  interest.  The 
spectacle,  indeed,  is  not  without  its 
excitement.  A  cannonade  at  long 
range  has  a  serene,  scientific  malevo- 
lence that  is  all  its  own.  It  is  an  en- 
grossing sight,  even  when  nobody  is 
hurt.  One  fine  morning,  in  Mississip- 
pi Sound,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  bow  gunner  in  a  naval  chase. 
He  was  a  quiet  old  mariner,  with 
white  hair  and  beard.  He  was  neatly 
dressed  in  navy  blue,  and  evidently 
not  the  man  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a 
Homeric  fight,  or,  like  Cellini's  ene- 
my, to  sally  forth  ''with  a  spear  in 
his  hand,  dressed  in  rose-color."  But 
he  was  a  more  efficient  fighter  than 
the  old  times  ever  knew;  for  his  wea- 
pon was  a  hundred-pounder  Parrott 
rifle,  with  a  range  of  three  miles. 
Tlie  chase  was  a  small  steomj^r,^ 
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ing  away  from  us  at  her  fastest  pace, 
some  four  miles  away;  a  mere  blot 
upon  the  quiet  horizon  of  the  sound, 
beneath  a  vast  column  of  black  smoke 
which  rose  from  her  funnel,  streaming 
apparently  miles  upward  into  the  still 
air. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  quieter, 
a  more  peaceful  scene.  We  gained 
slowly  upon  the  chase.  Meanwhile 
the  guns*  crews  stood  at  quarters,  per- 
fectly silent,  ranged  in  their  places. 
The  only  motion  to  be  felt  was  the 
shuddering  of  the  ship  under  the  great 
en^^nes  that  drove  her  along,  and  the 
only  sound  the  steady  roaring  of  the 
water  at  the  bows,  and  the  low-voiced 
orders  of  the  officers.  When  fin- 
ally we  drew  within  range  of  the 
chose  the  captain  ordered  the  bow 
gunner  to  fire.  This  ancient  mari- 
ner was  the  crack  shot  of  the  ship, 
proud  of  his  gun  and  of  his  skill  in  hand- 
ling it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  giv- 
ing himself  airs  over  his  accomplish- 
ment, so  long  did  he  take  in  aiming 
the  piece.  His  deliberation,  his  tran- 
quillity were  very  curious:  he  spent 
several  minutes  in  getting  an  aim  to 
suit  him.  A  stranger  to  modem  war- 
fare would  have  thought  the  old  man 
engaged  in  some  religious  or  scientific 
rite,  so  precise  and  circumspect  were 
his  movements.  He  elevated  the  piece 
a  little,  he  depressed  it  less;  he 
changed  the  far  sight  of  the  piece 
to  correspond  to  the  slowly  lessening 
distance  between  the  two  ships;  and 
while  he  was  making  these  refined  ad- 
justments the  vessel,  held  strictly  to 
her  course  by  the  helmsman,  was  press- 
ing forward  as  steadily  as  a  planet  in 
its  orbit.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that 
all  this  was  a  scene  in  modem  warfare. 
The  beautiful  day,  the  silent  ship,  the 
old  sailor  crouching  down  behind  the 
enormous  black  gun,  grasping  the  lai^ 
lard  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawing 
a  delicate,  and  a  still  more  delicate  bead 
upon  the  chase,  a  mere  spot  of  color 
on  the  horizon,  three  miles  away — ^it 
seemed  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The 
suspense  of  silence  grew  almost  painful, 
and  I  was  fain  to  imagine  the  hand- 


to-hand  straggles  of  the  Greek  and 
Persian  sailors  at  Salamis,  or  Donny- 
brook  fair,  as  a  relief  to  this  scene  of  in- 
cantation. But  suddenly  the  crouch- 
ing figure  started,  pulling  the  laniard 
sharply:  a  tremendous  explosion  fol- 
lowed ;  the  great  gun  was  hurled  back- 
ward, smoking,  six  or  eight  feet  from 
its  place;  and  the  men  sprang  to  it,  as 
if  released  from  a  spell,  to  serve  it  for 
another  discharge.  Hie  large  missiles 
of  modem  artillery  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  their  flight ;  and  we  who  stood 
near  the  line  of  trajectory  cotild  see 
the  ponderous  shell  for  a  moment, 
taking  its  way  toward  the  horizon. 
A  few  seconds,  and  a  sharp  jet  of 
foam  dashed  up  from  the  sea,  close 
alongside  of  the  fugitive  craft — so  near 
to  her  that  you  would  have  thought  its 
spray  had  fallen  upon  her  deck.  That 
ended  the  affair.  The  chase  put  down 
her  helm,  and  bore  up  to  meet  us. 
Nobody  had  been  hurt ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  speed  was  settled  between  the 
two  ships;  and  as  we  had  much  the 
heavier  battery  of  the  two,  a  single 
hint  from  the  Parrott  rifle  was  quite 
enough. 

But  long-range  practice  is  still 
more  interesting  when  it  is  your 
own  range  that  the  enemy^s  gunners 
are  finding.  I  have  watched  that  pro- 
cess too,  and  I  can  say  that  nothing  is 
more  engrossing  to  the  attention  than 
seeing  large  shells  fall  gradually  near- 
er and  nearer  the  place  where  you  are 
standing.  You  see  a  string  of  sig- 
nal fiogs  run  up  to  the  masthead  of 
the  admiral's  ship.  The  quartcraiaster 
scratinizes  them  with  his  glass,  and  re- 
ports to  your  captain.  They  order 
him  to  join  in  a  reconnoissanco  of  the 
enemy's  shore  batteries,  before  which 
your  ship  has  been  anchored,  inactive, 
for  weeks  or  months.  Presently  you 
are  steaming  up  toward  the  entrance 
of  a  bay,  not  without  apprehensions 
of  torpedoes ;  and  through  your  field- 
glass  you  see  two  hillocks  of  gray  sand 
upon  which  heavy  guns  are  mounted, 
while  fiags  wave  over  them  in  the 
strong  sunlight.  When  we  gaze  into 
the  domain  of  the  telescopic  field,  fa- 
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miliar  objects  assame  in  it  a  dreamy 
and  unreal  look,  a  sort  of  glamour  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  semblance  of 
the  world:  it  is  a  mystic  circle  in 
which  air,  earth,  and  water  seem  un- 
related to  the  rest  of  space,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  forms  of  surrounding 
nature.  So  gazing  on  that  bright 
morning,  I  found  it  hard,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  realize  that  the  patches  of 
color  to  which  we  drew  nearer  with 
each  revolution  of  the  wheels  signified 
a  deadly  enemy.  But  suddenly  a  flash, 
crimson  red,  sprang  from  the  gray 
patch  which  stood  for  a  fort,  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  soft,  white,  and  beau- 
tiful, filled  out  its  solid  outlines  in  the 
air. 

No  sound  as  yet,  but  you  know  that 
the  sound  is  coming,  and  with  it  a 
cannon  shot ;  you  put  aside  your  glass 
and  look  up  into  the  bright  air,  as  if 
you  expected  to  see  the  missile  come 
sweeping  down  upon  you  in  its  long 
parabolic  curve.  You  know  that  it 
has  not  one  chance  in  five  hundred  of 
hitting  your  ship,  for  the  battery  is 
three  miles  away  as  yet ;  still,  there  is 
just  enough  of  doubt  in  the  situation 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  sight 
when  the  shell  falls  short,  sending  up 
a  column  of  spray  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
shoreward  from  you.  What  a  beauti- 
ful object  it  is  1  no  confused  flurry  of 
spray,  such  as  the  painters  draw  who 
-  have  never  seen  a  heavy  shell  strike 
the  water,  but  a  mighty  upright  jet  of 
foam,  like  the  great  fountain  of  Inter- 
laken,  or  the  pictures  of  the  fiery, 
cloudy  pillar. 

But,  as  you  remember,  the  enemy's 
gunner  is  not  mainly  intent  upon  cre- 
ating beauty;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
probably  nursing  his  political  differ- 
ence with  you,  and  devising  what  he 
can  do  for  you  in  a  professional  way ; 
as,  perhaps,  whether  he  cannot  drop 
a  percussion  shell  into  the  powder 
magazine  of  your  ship.  And  indeed 
the  next  shell  he  sends  falls  nearer 
to  you,  and  the  next  a  little  nearer 
still ;  finally  a  missile  passes  overhead 
and  falls  beyond  the  ship.  This  oc- 
currence seems  to  touch  the  imagina- 


tion of  your  commanding  officer.  He 
gives  the  order  to  reverse  the  engines, 
and  presently  your  ship  is  moving 
away  from  the  batteries  stem  foremost, 
and  out  of  danger. 

Sometimes  a  reconnoissance  has  even 
more  interest  than  this,  while  it  turns 
out  less  comfortably  for  those  engaged 
in  it.  A  little  later  in  the  craise,  the 
same  ship's  company  were  called  to 
quarters  in  the  eariy  morning  by  the 
springing  of  the  rattle — a  summons 
quite  unlike  that  of  Roland's  horn,  ex- 
cept that  it  came,  this  time,  too  late. 
For  we  were  under  fire.  Having  laid 
close  to  the  shore  all  night,  at  our 
blockading  post,  our  commander  had 
failed  to  haul  off  out  of  harm's  way  at 
dawn;  and  the  enemy  had  seized  their 
opportunity.  They  had  brought  a  rifled 
six-pounder  down  to  the  beach  during 
the  night ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gray  light 
showed  the  outlines  of  our  ship  they 
opened  fire.  Nothing  could  be  more 
scientific  than  the  way  in  which  their 
gunner  felt  about  for  us  in  the  dim 
light.  His  first  shot  fell  short ;  the  sec- 
ond he  tossed  far  beyond  us ;  the  third 
dashed  up  the  water  a  few  rods  land- 
ward from  where  we  lay;  and  the 
fourth  passed  close  over  us,  whistling 
through  the  rigging  and  making  the 
guns'  crews  duck  their  heads.  Mean- 
while we  were  doing  what  we  should 
have  done  half  an  hour  earlier— we 
were  getting  under  way ;  and  present- 
ly, having  slipped  our  cable,  we  began 
to  move  under  the  half  roused  pressure 
of  our  steam ;  but  it  was  just  too  late ; 
the  enemy  had  got  our  range.  A  sharp 
report,  not  a  loud  one,  resounded  from 
the  forecastle  of  our  ship ;  a  light  puff 
of  powder  smoke  swept  aft.  I  looked 
forward,  and  there  lay  the  crew  of  our 
Parrott  rifle  literally  torn  in  pieces: 
two  were  killed  and  most  of  the  others 
wounded.     One  little  shell  Kad  done  it. 

The  contrast  between  such  delicate 
marksmanship  as  this  and  rough  work 
at  close  quarters  is  sometimes  grotesque. 
A  gunner  upon  one  of  our  monitors 
told  me  that  he  used  a  six-ton  smooth- 
bore gun,  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay, 
to  bringdown  a  sinfflQan9;ji^ J^jyas 
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the  Confederate  admirftl;  the  gonner 
saw  him  peering  out  of  the  ports  of 
the  ram  Tennessee,  daring  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  and  recognized  him.  He 
worked  round  his  turret,  and  aimed  at 
the  Admiral  as  he  would  at  a  rice  bird ; 
firing  the  enormous  ball  at  him,  he 
struck  the  iron  armor  of  the  ram  close 
to  the  port  where  the  Admiral  was 
standing,  and  wounded  him  severely 
by  the  concussion.  The  Tennessee 
struck  her  flag  soon  after,  and  the 
gunner  was  inclined  to  take  the  main 
credit  of  the  surrender.  I  give*  his 
story  as  he  told  it,  ncrer  having  heard 
before  of  picking  off  an  admiral  with  a 
turret  gun  and  a  fifteen-inch  solid  shot. 

Man  is  the  noblest  of  game  after  all ; 
no  other  chase  compares  for  a  moment 
with  the  hunting  of  human  lives. 
Sharpshooters,  lying  in  hospital  beds, 
will  tell  you  that  lion  hunting  is  noth- 
ing to  it.  **Who  is  the  happy  war- 
rior?'' asks  Wordsworth.  I  should 
say  the  sharpshooter.  Of  all  pleasures 
I  can  imagine  none  more  exciting  than 
to  bring  down  your  man  at  long  range. 
Of  course  this  is  a  serious  game,  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it  if 
you  are  both  patriot  and  marksman. 
For  in  that  case  you  get  the  highest 
pleasure  and  the  highest  duty  in  one. 
To  lie  behind  a  stump,  a  heavy  rifle  in 
your  hand,  and  the  enemy  within 
reach,  and  then  to  pick  him  off  skil- 
fully — is  there  anything  higher  in  the 
scale  of  fine  excitements  t  That  seems 
to  me  a  perfect  situation:  you  would 
only  want  to  feel  assured  that  you 
were  reasonably  safe  in  your  covert 
from  the  missiles  of  the  patriots  on  the 
other  side.  For  a  rifleman  observes 
his  enemy  as  deliberately  as  a  planet, 
using  telescopic  sights  for  the  more 
certain  ** saving"  of  his  man,  as  the 
phrase  is.  Saving  a  man,  indeed  1 
what  a  singular  metaphor  I  Cknerally 
we  save  things  that  we  may  want  to 
use;  whereas  the  *' saving"  of  an  ene- 
my does  not  clearly  imply  any  further 
use  for  him. 

But  why  has  modem  fighting,  which 
certainly  requires  both  skill  and  cour- 
age, been  called  inglorioosi  in  compar- 


ison with  ancient  warfare,  ever  since 
firearms  were  invented  f  The  charge 
is  an  ancient  and  a  popular  one;  the 
greatest  writers  have  had  their  fling  at 
flrearms.  In  his  ^  *  Dialogues  "  Petrarch 
declaims  against  gunpowder;  andRa- 
belalfl  contrasts  it  reproachfully  with 
printing,  calling  the  latter  '*  an  art  in- 
vented in  my  own  age  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, as  much  as  on  the  other  hand 
artillery  is  the  invention  of  the  devil." 
Arioeto,  in  the  '*  Orlando  Forloso,"  de- 
nounces it  thus: 

Bj  thee  Is  warlike  gloiy  quite  destroyed. 
And  aU  the  8oldIcr*s  honor  rendered  void  ;* 
And  Shakespeare's  complaint  in  the 
mouth  of  **a  certain  lord,"  about 
*Hhis  villanous  saltpetre,"  has  made 
the  censure  a  familiar  one  in  our 
tongue*  The  chorus,  indeed,  is  almost 
unanimous;  and  it  has  this  burden: 
The  glory  of  battle  is  no  more. 

But  is  there  no  confusion  of  thought 
here  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mod- 
em soldier  needs  quite  as  much  cour- 
age as  the  ancient  soldier  needed.  If 
the  happy  warrior  of  our  day  be  the  ex- 
pert sharpshooter,  he  of  primitive  times 
was  the  man  who  had  stout  arms  and 
a  good  spear,  or  later,  an  arbalist  and 
a  sufficient  coat  of  mail.  I  think  he 
might  have  been  the  happier  man  of  the 
two.  For  he  know  that  there  was  sal- 
vation in  his  valor,  his  strength,  his 
armor;  while  the  modem  soldier,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  very  well  that 
nothing  will  avail  him  if  once  the  bul- 
let comes  his  way.  It  may  be  argued 
that  it  takes  more  courage  to  join  bat- 
tle now  than  ever  before.  The  duty 
of  the  modem  soldier  is  to  face  the  en- 
gines of  warfare  that  begin  to  kill  at 
a  mile's  distance,  to  stand  in  rank  and 
see  his  comrades  torn  into  fragments 
by  his  side,  to  march  in  a  cloud  of 
blue  smoke,  waiting  to  have  his  head 
blown  off ;  and  this  duty  of  the  modem 
soldier  requires  courage.  Read  this 
passage  from  Major  Macready's  journal 
of  Waterloo,  where  he  held  his  compa- 
ny still  under  a  cruel  flre  for  hours  to* 
gether: 

*  Per  te  Ift  mllitar  gloria  e  dlstratta, 
Pir  (•  U  mestier  deU*  anne  t 
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Two  gan»  nnllmbered  within  avteaty  paem  of 
OS,  and  bj  their  iint  discharge  of  gnpe  blew  ae?- 
en  men  into  the  centre  of  the  sqoare.  They  im- 
mediately reloaded,  and  kept  np  a  oonatant  and 
deatroctiTe  iiro.  It  waa  noble  to  aee  our  fellowa 
fill  up  the  gaps  after  every  diacharge.  I  waa 
much  distressed  at  this  moment ;  having  ordered 
ap  three  of  my  light  bobs,  they  had  hardly  taken 
their  atation  when  two  of  them  fell  horribly  lace- 
rated. One  of  them  looked  np  in  my  face  and  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  reproachfnl  groan,  and  I  involnnta- 
rilyexdaimed,  **I  oonldnH  helpit.'*  Wewonld 
willingly  have  charged  these  gnns,  bat  had  we 
deployed,  the  cavalry  that  flanked  them  would 
have  made  an  example  of  as.  The  vlvida  vlt 
oniml,  the  glow  which  fires  one  apon  entering 
into  action,  had  ceased ;  it  waa  now  to  be  aeen 
which  side  had  most  bottom,  and  woald  atand 
killing  longest 

To  go  into  battle  as  Wallace's  war* 
riors  did,  or  Saint  Louis's,  with  good 
coats  of  mail  and  stout  arms,  and  the 
excitement  of  close  combat  as  a  stimu- 
lant, was  an  easier  thing  than  this, 
fighting  at  long  range  means  fighting 
in  cooler  blood  than  heretofore;  and 
because  soldiers  fight  no  longer  hand 
to  hand,  they  need  more  courage  now 
than  erer  before.  But  because  the 
soldier  depends  now  upon  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces  more  than  upon 
his  own  strength  in  fighting,  people 
call  war  mechanical;  forgetting  that  a 
single  mitrailleuse  is  more  formidable 
than  all  the  forces  of  Ajaz.  The  fal- 
lacy of  Rabelais  and  Petrarch  is  this: 
Ck>urage  will  no  longer  help  the  sol- 
dier, they  say,  and  therefore  the  sol- 
dier has  lost  his  courage.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  may  say :  If  courage  no  long- 
er protects  the  soldier,  then  he  re- 
quires more  courage  than  ever  before 
to  go  into  battle.  I  call  a  cannon  shot 
the  most  serious  test  of  courage  that 
has  ever  been  inyented. 

And  when  he  lacks  courage  the  mod- 
em soldier  is  surely  to  be  pitied ;  for 
if  bravery  will  not  protect  him  as  for- 
merly, neither  will  cowardice.  It  is 
not  so  easy  evea  to  nm  away  as  it  used 
to  be.  One  could  get  out  of  bowshot 
quickly  enough,  if  it  seemed  better  so. 
But  a  turn  of  the  foot  will  not  take 
you  out  of  the  range  of  reputing  rifles. 
Major  Macready*s  journal,  just  quoted, 
records  a  source  of  danger  in  the  cow- 
ardice of  some  of  his  allies  at  Water- 
loo: 


**  Abody  of  Belgian  catvahy,**  says  he, "  on  I 
ing  oar  square,  stopped  short  Oar  noble  Halp 
kett  rode  oat  to  them  and  offered  to  chaxge  at 
their  head ;  it  was  of  no  ose ;  the  Prince  of  Or^ 
ange  came  np  and  exhorted  them  to  do  their  daty, 
bnt  in  vain.  They  hesitated  till  a  few  shota 
whizzed  through  them,  when  they  tamed  aboat, 
and  galloped  like  toiy,  or  rather  like  fear.  Aa 
they  passed  the  right  face  of  oar  aqoare  the  men, 
irritated  by  their  raacally  conduct,  onanimoasly 
took  up  their  pieces  and  fired  a  volley  into  them, 
and  *many  a  good  fellow  was  destroyed  so  cow- 
ardly.'" 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  modem 
soldier  is  a  different  creature  from  the 
warrior  of  Saint  Louis's  time.  Clearly 
enough  he  has  changed  with  his  con- 
dition ;  he  is  subdued  to  what  he  works 
in.  He  is  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  a  man 
hardened  by  athletic  exercises,  a  braro 
who  gives  and  takes  hard  blows;  on 
the  contrary,  he  comes  usually  from 
the  farm,  the  shop,  the  factory;  nor 
does  he  any  longer  march  up  to  the 
enemy  in  solid  masses,  as  soldiers  did 
up  to  the  time  when  breech-loading  ar- 
tillery were  introduced.  His  fighting 
has  less  of  the  look  of  bravery  than  it 
did ;  the  modem  soldier  gets  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ground  when  he  can; 
you  find  him  fighting  behind  a  stump  or 
a  stone.  Wellington's  position  at  Wa- 
terloo was  in  front  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  and  he  said  in  after  years, 
*'They  never  could  have  beaten  us  so 
that  we  could  not  have  held  the  wood 
against  them."  We  can  imagine  how 
austerely  the  ancient  heroes  would 
look  at  first  upon  these  changes  in  the 
art  of  war,  could  they  return  to  criti- 
cise our  modem  ways. 

The  modem  soldier,  too,  is  a  '*  sub- 
jective "  creature,  in  comparison  with 
his  ancestors  who  lived  before  the 
days  of  printing.  He  reads  the  jour- 
nals, and  rehearses  in  his  imagination 
the  horrors  of  violent  death  as  daily 
set  forth  in  the  accounts  of  accidents, 
shipwrecks,  and  battles.  We  all  do 
this,  and  it  adds  a  new  dread  to  dan- 
ger when  it  appears,  for  we  have  felt  it 
all  beforehand;  and  when  the  reality 
confronts  the  victim,  on  land  or  sea, 
a  greater  courage  than  that  of  the  ear- 
lier ndnd  is  required  to  face  one's  fate 
with  calmness.  The  modem  self-con- 
sciousness is  a  different  thing  from  the 
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ancient,  and  the  modem  sufferer  feels 
more  pangs  than  those  which  belong 
strictly  to  the  moment ;  for  he  has  a 
store  of  horrors  in  the  memory  of  bis 
reading.  The  modem  soldier  knows 
what  wonnds  are,  and  death  on  the 
field  or  in  the  hospital,  before  he  has 
ever  seen  an  engagement.  His  own 
imagination  is  more  than  ever  his  ene- 
my ;  and  he  needs  so  much  the  more 
courage  to  go  into  battle  as  bravely  as 
he  generally  does.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  sometimes  prime  himself  with 
brandy  before  putting  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  bullet. 

Rabelais  and  Petrarch  may  have 
been  right  enough  in  gibing  at  the  ar- 
tillery of  their  time,  but  I  think  that 
they  would  show  much  respect  for  the 
military  engines  of  the  present.  What 
a  volume  of  force  is  brought  to  bear  in 
a  modem  cannonade  I  We  have  often 
been  told  how  many  times  the  work* 
ing  power  of  the  world  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  the  use  of  steam ;  it  would 
be  curious  to  estimate  the  multiplica- 
tion of  physical  fighting  power  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  How  many 
units  of  mechanical  force  had  Ajax, 
for  example,  at  his  disposal,  in  com- 
parison with  the  modem  soldier  who 
carries  a  needle-gun  ?  And  this  destruc- 
tive energy  we  are  able  to  store  up  in 
advance.  I  suppose  that  the  military 
arsenals  of  Europe  contain  at  this  mo- 
ment as  many  units  of  force,  in  the 
shape  of  cartridges  and  gunpowder, 
as  the  whole  ancient  world  released  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  history,  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  to  that  of  Alicante. 

This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
modem  warfare,  and  makes  fighting 
by  machinery  very  destractivo.  Na- 
tions now  accumulate  their  entire  fight- 
ing resources,  and  discharge  them 
upon  a  given  spot ;  they  prepare  their 
ships,  armies,  weapons,  long  before- 
hand, and  bring  the  resources  of  a 
whole  generation  into  the  field.  It  is 
not  merely  the  ability  of  generals,  the 
valor  of  troops,  that  are  now  brought 
to  bear;  it  is  the  accumulated  force  of 
years,  in  money,  munitions,  and  train- 
ing.   We  fight  with  the  whole  power 


of  gunpowder  and  steam,  the  one  to 
bring  vast  multitudes  of  men  together, 
the  other  to  destroy  them.  Jt  is  this 
that  has  made  real  wars  of  peoples  and 
races  possible,  in  spite  of  our  commer- 
cial civilization.  A  modem  general 
will  set  down  the  armies  of  a  nation 
upon  a  given  battlefield  at  a  given 
hour;  and  steam  having  brought  them 
punctually  to  the  right  spot,  main- 
tains them  there ;  it  collects  their  food 
from  a  thousand  railway  stations;  it 
caters  for  them  in  the  very  comers  of  ' 
the  earth.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
time  of  peace.  Bee  the  crowd  at  a  wa- 
tering place,  or  at  the  Derby  races,  or 
at  a  camp  meeting.  We  may  look  for 
the  time  when  fifty  millions  of  travel- 
lers shall  appear  in  Switzerland  on  a 
given  afternoon,  responsive  to  the 
weather  report  promising  a  fine  sun- 
rise for  the  next  morning. 

These  features  of  modem  warfare, 
the  power  of  our  weapons,  our  ability 
to  store  up  war  force  in  advance,  to 
move  great  armies— do  these  things 
mean  that  an  era  of  general  peace  is 
approaching;  that  nations  aro  to  be- 
come more  and  more  afraid  of  each 
other's  weapons,  and  finally  to  stop 
fighting  because  fighting  hurts?  It 
looks  very  little  like  peace,  it  must  be 
said,  when  half  the  able-bodied  men 
of  Europe  are  trained  for  war;  on  the 
contrary,  the  scale  of  future  confiicts, 
as  well  as  their  frequency,  seems  likely 
to  increase.  And  the  press  and  the  tele- 
graph, which  diffuse  sudden  waves  of 
feoUng  throughout  a  community,  are 
doubtful  peacemakers;  they  enable  a 
whole  nation  to  feel  and  act  in  unison, 
and  a  war  that  the  people  desire  can- 
not now  be  put  off  so  easily  as  when 
less  concert  in  the  public  mind  was 
possible. 

But  if  these  conditions  of  modem 
warfare  favor  the  collision  of  nations 
with  each  other,  they  tend  to  make 
each  government  more  stable  at  home. 
Let  me  call  attention,  in  closing,  to 
this  double  tendency,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  result  of 
fighting,  as  we  do,  by  machinery. 
The  militaiy  forces  of  our  time,  for 
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their   highest  efFectivenesd,  most  ba 
stored  up  in  advance.    The  constitu- 
ted authorities  are  the  onlj  ones  that 
are  able  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale; 
and  constituted  authority,   therefore, 
has  a  firmer  scat  against  insurrection 
than  formerly,  when   the  insurgent's 
sword  and  shield  were  as  good  as  the 
royal  guardsman's.    A  successful  re- 
bellion is  now  a  rarer  and  more  diifi- 
cult  thing  than  it  was  in  ancient  times; 
and  governments  arc  less  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mob,  or  of  an  assassin,  than  then. 
A    rebellion   formerly   needed    little 
more  than  valor  and  enthusiasm  to 
succeed ;  it  now  requires  a  costly  mili- 
tary apparatus,  and  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.   The  modem  reader  is  struck  by 
the  mobDity  of  ancient  governments: 
a  mob,  a  single  assassination,  and  the* 
course   of   empire    was   immediately 
dianged.    If  delay  occurred    in    the 
transfer  of  power,  it  was  because  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  not  fully  declared, 
rather  than  because  the  conspirators 
lacked  force  as,  after  Oesj^r  was  killed, 
no  one  dared  to  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  government.     On  the 
contrary,  the  high  parties  concerned 
behaved  with  a  timorousncss  whith  is 
very  instructive.    Upon  the  e(ntp  d'etat 
the  senators  first  ran  away  and  hid; 
then  Antony  ran  away  and  hid ;  then 
the  conspirators  themselves  ran  away 
and  hid :  and  why  7   Because  the  revo- 
lution was  in  such  large  part  a  ques- 
tion of  sentiment,  and  it.** was  uncer- 
tain which  side  the  populace  would 
take."    The  sight  of   Csesar'a  body, 
the  reading  of  his  will,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  orators  in  the  street  wero 
to  determine  the  course  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  that  point. 

I  do  not  forget  similar  cases  in  mod- 
cm  times;  what  I  say  b  that  mod>-' 
em  weapons  give  the  balance  of  power 
to  ralers  as  against  their  disafTecjted 
subjects.  The  temper  of  the  people 
tends  to  prevail,  of  course,  everywhere ; 
but  the  party  in  power  in  our  times 
has  a  clearer  advai^^ge  than  before. 
The  old  despots  had  no  cannon,  and  a 


rebel's  sword  was  as  good  as  a  royal 
guardsman's;  there  was  no  clearing 
the  streets  with  artillery.  Imagine  a 
rebellion  fought  out  with  pikes  and 
daggers  against  any  strong  govern- 
ment of  to-day  I  Yet  these  were  all 
the  weapons  that  conspirators  needed 
until  the  fifteenth  century.  I  have 
seen  the  legend  engraved  on  ancient 
guas.  Ultima  ratio  regum^  and  the  last 
argument  of  kings  b  certainly  a  strong 
one ;  it  is  one  that  is  likely  to  prove 
equally  cogent  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
for  only  the  mling  powers  can  have 
parks  of  artillery  always  ready,  and  it 
is  found  better  to  accomplish  our  rev- 
olutions mainly  at  the  polls;  election 
day  serves  us  much  better,  indeed, 
than  most  revolutions.  But  if  civil 
wars  are  likely  to  become  fewer,  the 
struggles  of  nation  with  nation,^as  it 
seems  to  mc,  promise  to  be  quite  as  seri- 
ous in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  very  circumstance  of 
domestic  peace  and  growth  prepares 
the  way  for  foreign  war;  there  is  a 
sort  of  blood-hunger  in  each  genera- 
tion, and  the  complete  military  organi- 
zation of  the  chief  powers  in  Europe 
gives  new  color  to  the  declaration  of 
the  philosopher  who  held  that  the  nat- 
ural state  of  mankind  is  a  state  of  war^ 
fare.  Certtunly'the  old  religious  and 
race  antagonisms  are  sot  dead;  mili- 
tary ambition  is  as  strong  as  formerly 
among  men  trained  to  war,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  day  bad  now  first 
arrived  when  the  European  powers 
could  be  fairly  matched  in  the  strag- 
gle for  supremacy.  What  is  to  hinder 
the  stronger  nation  from  subduing  the 
rest,  in  days  when  the  people  are  wil- 
ling to  fight;  when  the  strategists 
conquer  by  means  of  gunpowder  and 
occupy  by  steam;  when  the  balance  of 
victory  inclines  more  surely  than  ever 
Before  to  the  side  that  has  the  most 
troops  and  artillery  and  the  best  com- 
missariat t  But  I  think  that  most  of 
us  will  hope  that  the  balance  of  power 
may  be  preserved  in  Europe  for  yet  a 
while. 

Trrus  Muxson  Ooait. 
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[Thd  trtide,  a  condnnatloii  of  the  ssries  of 
«  War  JBtanoirf,**  if  a  portloa  of  a  manntcript 
.fdond  among  General  Ooster^a  papers  alace  hlM 
death.— £dztob  Gjxaxt.] 

NO  delay  was  submitted  to  iu 
pushing  the  prci)aratioQ  for 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  to  a  speedy 
completion.  General  8mith*8  division 
was  posted  near  the  left  of  the  lino, 
and  opposite  Lee*8  and  Wynn'a  Mills. 
An  eng^eer  of  admitted  ability  him- 
self, he  exercised  an  Intelligent  saper- 
Tision  oyer  the  construction  of  the 
works  to  be  thrown  up  on  his  front. 
Working  parties  of  immense  strength 
were  kept  in  employment  by  reliefs 
day  and  night.  Work  was  carried 
on  in  the  trenches  during  the  night, 
their  close  proximity  to  the  enemy's 
batteries  rendering  it  impracticable 
during  the  hours  of  daylight.  In  the 
daytime  other  parties  were  employed 
constructing  gabions  and  fascines,  fill- 
ing sandbags,  and  completing  earth- 
works which  were  far  enough  ad- 
Tanced  to  afford  protection  against  the 
enemy ^8  fire.  The  nearest  work  to  any 
point  of  the  enemy*s  line  thrown  up 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a 
small  rifle-pit,  whose  plan  and  con- 
struction was  assigned  the  writer: 
The  enemy  had  a  battery  erected  op- 
posite what  was  then  known  as  Gar- 
row's  Chimneys,  near  which  point 
G^eral  Smith  proposed  to  erect  quite 
an  extensiye  work,  to  be  occupied  by 
artillery  and  infantry.  So  annoying 
had  the  enemy's  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters become  that  working  parties 
were  continually  interrupted  in  their 
labors.  As  a  coimter  annoyance  it  was 
decided  to  throw  up  a  simple  rifle-pit 
on  a  point  of  timbered  land  separated 
from  the  enemy's  battery  only  by  the 
Warwick,  which  at  this  point  had  by 
artificial  means  been  widened  so  as  to 
extend  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  bank  to  bank.  In  marking 
out  the  rifle-pit  the  utmost  caution  had 


to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  becoming  apprised  of  the  design. 
No  word  was  spoken  above  a  whisper, 
as  the  voices  of  the  enemy  could  bo 
distinctly  heard  while  engt^ed  in  or^ 
dinary  conversatiou;  even  the  break- 
ing of  twigs  under  their  feet,  as  they 
moved  about  in  the  woods,  could  be 
heard. 

Fortunately  the  soil  was  sandy  and 
loose,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
use  of  the  pick,  the  slightest  blow 
of  which  might  have  been  carried  to 
the  enemy's  ears.  The  shovel,  less  ob- 
jectionable, and  at  the  same  time  more 
efficient,  was  used  to  advantage.  It 
was  surprising  how  rapidly  one  hun- 
dred men,  each  wielding  a  shovel, 
threw  up  the  intended  work.  Never,  . 
perhaps,  did  a  working  party  labor 
more  earnestly  or  steadily.  Conversa- 
tion of  course  was'out  of  the  question; 
each  man  knew  that  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, supported  by  his  sharpshooters, 
was  within  easy  range,  and  no  one 
knew  how  soon  the  enemy  might  dis- 
cern what  was  going  on;  it  was  of 
course  .the  purpote  of  all  engaged  to 
push  the  work  forwaid  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  at  least  until  it  would  afford 
cover  from  the  enemy's  guns,  which 
by  daylight  would  certainly  open  upon 
them.  The  work,  though  insignifi- 
cant, performed  its  part  well.  Before 
daylight  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  ready  for  its  occupants.  Two  com- 
panies of  Berdan's  sharpshooters  were 
quietly  conducted  to  it,  and  when  day- 
light dawned  the  enemy  found  front- 
ing them,  and  almost  under  their  guns^ 
a  small  but  most  troublesome  garrison, 
entirely  protected  from  their  fire.  Tlie 
sharpshooters  took  particular  delight . 
|n  their  little  stronghold,  as  it  afforded 
them  a  fine  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  peculiar  accomplishment,  an  op- 
portunity they  were  not  slow  to  im- 
prove. And  from  the  date  of  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  work,^thcir  accurate 
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and  destractiye  fire  compelled  the  en* 
emy  to  cease  his  annoyance  to  the 
working  parties  on  his  front,  and  vir- 
tually deprived  hiin  of  any  further 
practical  use  of  what  was  then  termed 
the '*  one-gun  battery." 

In  .addition  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  me  as  an  assistant  to  lieutenant 
Bowen,  and  which  were  strictly  those 
pertaining  to  hb  corps,  there  was  one 
other  duty  to  which  General  Smith  as- 
signed  me,  which  was  of  so  peculiar  a 
character  as  to  deserve  particular  men« 
tion«  It  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  making  balloon  ascensions,  at 
stated  times,  to  observe  the  enemy,  and 
detect  if  possible  any  changes  in  the 
number  of  his  works  or  location  of  his 
troops.  Strong  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  practical  utility  of 
balloons  in  war.  Much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the 
proximity  of  the  opposing  lines  to  each 
other.  The  large  majority  of  the 
army,  without  giving  it  a  personal 
test,  condenmed  and  ridiculed  the  sys- 
tem of  balloon  reconnoissancea.  One 
powerful  reason  inducing  the  opinion 
was  that  the  oscensions  were  generally 
made  by  the  professional  aeronauts, 
Prof.  Lowe  and  his  assistants,  and 
they  frequently  reported  having  seen 
*'  clouds  of  dust,"  '*  a  heavy  column  of 
troops  moving,"  '*  new  earthworks  be- 
ing erected,"  '*  a  large  encampment  on 
the  right,"  '^ great  activity  along  the 
enemy's  works,"  all  of  which  might 
have  been  true;  but  there  were  no 
means  of  verifying  it  nor  of  refuting  it 
so  long  as  only  professionals  made 
the  ascensions.  And  it  was  a  com- 
mon remark  in '  the  army,  when 
referring  to  any  report  made  as  the 
result  of  a  balloon  reconnoissance, 
that  '4t  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
adronauts  to  magnify  their  statements 
and  render  their  own  importance 
greater,  thereby  Insuring  themselves 
what  might  be  profitable  employment; 
and  they  could  report  whatever  their 
imagination  prompted  them  to,  .with 
no  fear  of  contradiction." 

Whether  it  was  with  any  such  im- 
pression, or  fromfbyier  motives,  that 
Qeneral  Smith  determined  to  send  an 


officer  to  make  ascensions,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  material.  I  was  di- 
rected by  the  Qeneral  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance in  a  balloon,  an  order  which 
was  received  with  no  little  trepidation; 
for  although  I  had  chosen  the  motmted 
service  from  preference  alone,  yet  I 
had  a  choice  as  to  the  character  of  the 
mount,  and  the  proposed  ride  was  far 
more  cdevated  than  I  had  ever  desired 
or  contemplated.  It  was  a  kind  of 
danger  that  few  persons  have  schooled 
themselves  agunst,  and  still  fewer  pos- 
sess a  liking  for.  The  balloon  was  usu- 
ally allowed  to  ascend  one  thousand 
feet,  and  was  there  retained  by  ropes 
or  guys  extending  to  the  ground,  and 
held  by  men  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

What  tended  to  diminish  admiration 
for  this  style  of  warfare  was  an  inci- 
dent in  which  General  FItz  John  Por- 
ter was  the  leading  character.  He 
had  ascended  in  one  of  the  balloons 
alone,  and  after  reaching  a  perilous 
height  the  rope  restraining  the  ascent, 
which  had  become  weakened  by  con- 
tact with  the  acid  used  in  infiating  the 
balloon,  broke,  and  Greneral  Porter, 
much  against  his  will,  found  himself 
being  rapidly  carried  not  only  upward, 
but  over  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  ascent,  and  had  seen  the 
accident,  now  watched  his  course  with 
breathless  interest.  Fortunately  Gen- 
eral Porter  had,  prior  to  starting,  in- 
formed himself  regarding  the  valve 
cord,  by  which  the  gas  is  allowed  to 
escape  and  the  balloon  lowered.  With 
his  wonted  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  he  pulled  this  cord,  opened  the 
valve,  and  soon  found  his  ascent 
changed  to  descent;  but  owing  to  his 
inexperience  with  balloons,  he  allowed 
too  much  gas  to  escape,  and  the  de- 
scent became  not  only  rapid,  but  dan- 
gerous. Fortunately  the  branches  of 
a  tree  were  encountered,  and.  the  bal- 
loon caught  and  secured,  the  General 
narrowly  escaping  what  seemed  likely 
to  prove  a  serious  disaster. 

I  was  told  to.  take  with  mo  in  my 
balloon  ascent  a  field  glass,  compass, 
pencil,  and  not^ook.  With  these  I 
was  supposed  to  be  able,  after  attain- 
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ing  the  proper  elcvadon,  to  diBcover, 
locate,  and  record  the  works  and  en- 
campments of  the  enemy.  The  bal- 
loon was  kept  but  a  short  distance 
from  General  Smith's  headquarters, 
fastened  to  the  earth  by  numerous 
ropes,  like  a  wild  and  untamable  ani- 
mal. Thitlier  I  proceeded,  my  mind 
not  entirely  free  from  anxious  doubts 
as  to  how  the  expedition  would  termi- 
nate. The  person  in  charge,  having 
been  preyiously  notified,  had  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  the  ascent.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  I  had  never  even  ex- 
amined a  balloon  except  from  a  dis- 
tance. Being  interested  in  their  con- 
struction, I  was  about  to  institute  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  its  parts, 
when  the  aeronaut  announced  that  all 
was  ready.  He  inquired  whether  I  de- 
sired to  go  up  alone,  or  he  should  ac- 
company me.  My  desire,  if  f  rankl^ex- 
pressed,  would  have  been  not  to  go  up 
at  all ;  but  if  I  was  to  go,  company  was 
certainly  desirable.  With  an  attempt 
at  indifference,  I  intimated  that  he 
might  go  along.  The  basket  in  which 
we  .were  to  be  transported  was  about 
two  feet  high,  four  feet  long,  and 
slightly  over  half  as  wide,  resembling 
in  every  respect  an  ordinary  willow 
basket  of  the  same  dimensions,  minus 
the  handles.  This  basket  was  attached 
to  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  Stepping 
inside,  my  assistant,  after  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  men  holding  the  four  ropes,** 
told  me  to  take  my  place  in  the  basket. 
I  complied,  and  before  being  fully  aware- 
that  such  was  the  fact,  found  that  '^e 
were  leaving  terra  Jtrma,  and  noise- 
lessly, almost  imperceptibly,  were  as- 
cending toward  the  clouds.  The  as^ 
sistant  was  standing  upright,  support- 
ing himself  by  tHe  iron  band  placed 
for  that  purpose  about  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  basket.  I  was  urged  to 
stand  up  also.  3Iy  confidence  in  bal- 
loons at  that  time  was  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  justify  such  a  course,  so  I 
remained  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  with  a  firm  hold  upon  either 
side.  I  first  turned  my  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  basket  had 
been  constructed.  To  me  it  seemed 
fragile  indeed,  and  not  intended  to 
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support  a  tithe  of  the  weighf  .then-im- 
posed upon  it.  The  interstices'  tn  the 
sides  and  bottom  seemed  immerrse, 
and  the  further  we  receded  from  the 
earth  the  larger  they  seemed  to  be- 
come, until  I  almost  imagined  one 
might  tumble  through.  I  interrogated 
my  companion  as  to  whether  the  bas- 
ket was  actually  and  certainly  safe. 
He  responded  affirmatively ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  confirm  his  assertion,  ha 
began  jumping  up  and  down  to  prove 
the  strength  of  the  basket,  and  no 
doubt  to  reassure  me.  Instead,  how- 
ever, my  fears  were  redoubled,  and  I 
expected  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket giving  way,  and  one  or  both  of  us 
dashed  to  the  earth.  '  These  fears,  I 
afterward  found,  were  absurd;  the 
basket  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
small  but  powerful  steel  bands,  ren- 
dering it  capable  of  sustaining  an  im- 
mense burden. 

Gradually  I  became  more  familiar 
wiih  the  car,  by  which  title  the  bas- 
ket was  dignified,  and  was  able  to 
cease  estimating  our  altitude  and  turn 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  which  lay  spread  out  be- 
neath and  around  us  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  extend.  To  the  right  could  be 
seen  the  York  river,  following  which 
the  eye  could  rest  on  Chesapeake  bay. 
On  the  left,  and  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, flowed  the  James  river,  after- 
ward destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  termination  of  the  great 
struggle  which  was  then  but  in  its  in- 
fancy. Between  these  two*  rivers  ex- 
tended a  most  beautiful  landscape,  and 
no  less  interesting  than  beautiful;  it 
was  being  made  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions of  armies  larger  and  more  for- 
midable than  had  ever  confronted  each 
other  on  this  continent  before.  It 
had  been  the  scene  of  former  military 
operations,  which  though:  less  exten-  ' 
siye  were  probably  not  less  important 
in  tbeir  results.  Yorktown,  which 
could  be  seen  far  in  the  distance,  as 
it  rested  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
York  river,  had  witnessed  the  surren- 
der of  a  disciplined  and  tried  army  of 
veterans,  commanded  by  brave  and 
distinguished    officers,    to^-^on   army 
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its  inferior  in  equipment,  discipline, 
and  experience,  equal  if  not  superior, 
however,  in  courage,  but  surely  strong- 
er in  the  justness  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  contended.  Going  back  even 
beyond  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, much  could  bo  recalled  of  great 
historic  interest  with  which  the  penin- 
sula was  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected.  Jamestown,  not^d  as  the 
first  settlement  made  by  the  whites, 
was  located  but  a  few  n^es  from  tho 
ground  then  occupied  by  the  opposing 
armies.  Here  too  occurred  the  inci- 
dents upon  which  is  based  the  familiar 
story  of  Pocahontas  and  her  generous 
conduct  toward  John  Smith. 

I  endeavored  to  locate  and  recog- 
nize the  different  points  of  interest,  as 
they  lay  spread  out  over  the  vast  sur- 
face upon  which  the  eye  could  rest. 
The  point  over  which  the  balloon  was 
held  was  probably  one  milo  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  enemy^s  line.  In 
an  open  country  balloons  would  bo  in-  ^ 
valuable  in  discovering  the  location  of 
the  enemy^s  camp  and  works.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  enemy's 
camps,  like  our  own,  wcro  generally 
pitched  in  the  woods  to  avoid  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  summer  sun ;  his  earth- 
works along  the  Warwick  were  also 
concealed  by  growing  timber,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
aeronaut  to  attain  tho  highest  possible^ 
altitude  and  then  secure  a  position  di- 
rectly above  the  country  to  be  exam- 
ined. With  the  assistance  of  a  good 
field  glass,  and  watching  opportuni- 
ties when  the  balloon  was  not  rendered 
unsteady  by  the  different  currents  of 
air,  I  was  enabled  to  catch  glimpses 
of  canvas  through  openinga  in  the 
forest,  while  camps  located  in  tho 
open  space  were  as  plainly  visible  as 
those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Hero  and  there  the  dim  outline  of  on 
earthwork  could  be  seen  more  than 
half  concealed  by  the  trees  which  had 
been  purposely  left  standing  on  their 
front.  Guns  could  bo  seen  mount- 
ed and  peering  sullenly  through  the 
embrasures,  while  men  in  considerable 
numbers  were  standingAi  and  around 
the  entrenchments,  often  collected  in 


groups,  intently  observing  tho  balloon^ 
curious,  no  doubt,  to  know  tho  char- 
acter or  value  of  tho  information  its 
occupants  could  derive  from  their  ele- 
vated post  of  observation. 

After  noling  such  of  my  observa- 
tions as  were  deemed  important,  I  sig- 
nified my  desire  to  descend.  The 
aeronaut  gave  tho  signal  to  those  in 
charge  below,  and  we  were  gradually 
lowered  to  the  ground,  the  motion  of 
the  balloon  being  so  noiseless  and 
easy  that  it  was  only  perceptible  to  us 
by  the  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  objects  located  on  the  ground's  sur- 
face. Proceeding  to  General  Smith's 
headquarters,  I  submitted  my  report 
of  the  reconnoissance,  and  was  then 
informed  by  the  General  that  I  would 
bo  reqtdred  to  repeat  my  aSrial  expe- 
ditions from  time  to  time ;  an  announce- 
ment that  was  not  received  with  the 
reluctance  attending  the  reception  of 
the  first  order  to  this  effect,  Subse- 
^  quently  I  made  ascensions  almost  daily, 
principally  to  ascertain  if  any  change 
in  the  enemy's  position  was  observable. 

The  obstruction  which  the  forests' 
offered  to  a  satisfactory  Tiew  of  the 
enemy's  camp  suggested  the  idea  that 
by  making  tho  ascension  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  the  camp  fires  of  the 
enemy  might  afford  a  more  positive 
index  of  his  strength  and  position  than 
the  faint  glimpse  previously  obtained 
of  his  canvas  tents.  Upon  imparting 
this  suggestion  to  General  Smith,  I 
was  authorized  to  try  the  proposed 
plan,  which  I  did  the  succeeding  night. 
It  being  summer,  however,  but  few 
fires  were  maintained,  so  that  my  re- 
connoissance immediately  after  dark- 
ness had  cast  its  shadow  over  tho  two 
contending  hosts  resulted  in  adding 
but  little  to  the  information  already 
possessed.  Resolved  to  give- the  ex- 
periment another  test  before  condemn- 
ing it,  I  determined  to  ascend  just  at 
reveille,  which  was  a  short  time  bo- 
fore  daylight,  and  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  tho  mess  fires  which 
must  necessarily  be  kindled  before 
dawn.  The  result  fulfilled  my  expeo^ 
tations.  The  camp  fires  of  the  enemy 
could  be  plainly  seen  at^ffianj^pigints 
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of  tbeir  line,  and  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  enemy's  strength  at  various 
points  conld  be  formed;  while  fires 
were  clearly  distinguishable  in  many 
localities  where  it  had  been  impossible 
to  detect  the.presence  of  the  enemy  by 
obsenretions  during  the  day. 

So  satisfied  was  General  Smith  with 
the  information  derived  In  this  man- 
ner, that  ascensions  were  frequently 
ordered  to  be  made  thereafter  in  the 
morning  before  daylight.  Upon  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  IJ^y,  the  division 
commander  directed  me  to  make  two 
ascensions  during  the  night,  one  im- 
mediately after  dark,  the  other  just 
before  reveille.  Nothing  unusual  was 
observed  during  the  first  ascent;  the 
second  was  made  about  2  a.  af. ;  heavy 
fires  were  visible  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  resembling  the  burning  of 
ordinary  dweUing  houses,  while  at 
brief  intervals  the  flash  and  report 
such  as  attend  the  discharge  of  heavy 
ordnance  was  observable.  In  watch- 
ing these  unusual  occurrences,  and 
reasoning  upon  their  probable  causes, 
no  attention  was  given  to  time  until 
the  sounding  of  reveille  in  the  camps 
along  the  line  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  the  springing  up  of  innu- 
merable fires,  warned  me  of  tbe  near 
approach  of  daylight.  Suspicions 
were  then  excited  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
fires  usually  observable  along  the  ene- 
my's line  were  entirely  wanting.  As  * 
yet  no  idea  of  evacuation  had  occur- 
red to  me.  Bemaining  in  my  position 
until  the  dawn  of  day  enabled  me  io 
inspect  the  works  of  the  enemy  which 
were  visible,  the  entire  absence  of 
their  usual  occupants  surprised  me. 
A  second  and  more  careful  examina- 
tion convinced  me  that  the  works  of 
the  enemy  were  deserted.  Descend* 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  hastened 
to  General  Smith's  headquarters  to  re- 
port my  information  to  him.  It  was 
scarcely  daylight.  I  met  the  General 
at  the  opening  of  his  tent;  he  had 
been  aroused  by  a  couple  of  contra- 
bands who  had  just  come  through  the 
Union  picket  lines  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  entire 
line,  and  was  retreating  toward  Wil- 
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liamsburg.  The  General,  just^ai^aken* 
ed  from  a  sound  slumber,  coula  scarce- 
ly believe  the  report,  and  seeing*  me 
approach  hastily,  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contrabands'  statement, 
as  if  in  doubt  concerning  its  correct- 
ness. I  then  reported  to  him  the  re- 
sult of  my  observations  that  morning, . 
all  of  which  confirmed  the  conlro- 
bands'  story.  A  despatch  containing 
this  report  was  at  once  sent  overthe 
military  telegraph  to  General  McClel- 
Ian ;  at  the  same  time  the  troops  were 
ordered  under  arms.  General  McClel- 
lan  telegraphed  in  reply  directing 
General  Sniith  to  advance  liis  com- 
mand and  determine  the  truth  or  falsi- 
ty of  the^  reported  evacuation,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  that  a  simi- 
lar report  had  been  made  on  the  right 
of  the  line.  Smith's  three  brigades, 
^led  by  Hancock,  Brooks,  and  Vinton, 
were  soon  in  readiness  to  advance. 
Brooks^s  men  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
enemy's  works  in  frqnt  of  Smithes  po- 
sition. The  enemy  had  stripped  his 
entrenchments  on  the  right  of  all  their 
armament,  and  left  nothing  behind  of 
any  value.  On  the  left  it  was  differ^ 
eut.  He  had  been  unable  to  remove 
vast  quantities  of  ordnance  and  mili- 
tary stores,  all  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  opponent.  Compelling 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  without  much 
bloodshed  or  loss  of  life  was  made  the 
cause  of  considerable  outcry  against 
General  McClellan  by  his  enemies  in 
the  North. 

As  soon  as  it  was  definitely  deter- 
mined that  the  Confederates  had  with- 
drawn their  forces,  Stoneman's  caval- 
ry and  flying  artillery  were  sent  in 
pursuit  to  harass  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  if  possible  bring  him 
to  bay  until  the  army  could  over- 
take and  attack  him.  Hooker's  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  support  Stone- 
man  by  moving  on  the  Torktown  and 
Williamsburg  road,  while  Smith's  di- 
vision was  ordered  forward  by  the 
Lee's  Mil  and  Williamsburg  road. 
About  two  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
and  near  the  junction  of  these  two 
loads,  the  Confederates  had  erected  in 
the  fall  of  18G1  a  system  of  detached 
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earthworks,  consisting  of  thirteen  re- 
.  douhts,  the  principal  and  centre  one. 
Fort  Magnider,  being  a  large,  well 
constructed,  bat  irregular  work,  with 
two  bastioned  fronts.  A  few  rifle-pits 
had  also  been  thrown  np,  and  the 
heavy  timber  in  front  had  been  slashed 
so  effectually  as  to  bar  the  progress 
of  any  organized^body  of  troops,  in- 
fantry skirmishers  alone  being  able  to 
overcome  the  obstacles.  This  line  the 
enemy  concluded  to  hold  in  order  to 
delay  the  pursuit  and  give  lime  for 
the  removal  of  his  artillery  and  trdns. 
Here  it  was  that  Stoneman's  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  repulsed  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  4th,  and  compelled  to 
retire.  Later  in  the  day  Smith's  divi- 
sion reached  the  ground,  General 
Sumner,  as  senior  of$cer  present,  tts^ 
sumed  command,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  positive  orders  of  General  McClel- 
Ian,  who  had  been  detained  at  York- 
town  superintending  the  embarkation 
of  Franklin's  division,  an  immediate 
attack  of  the  enemy's  position  was  or- 
dered. It  was  then  after  sundown, 
and  before  the  troops  could  be  got  in 
motion,  utter  and  complete  darkness 
had  set  in.  The  courier  from  General 
McClellan  had  arrived  too  late  to  ren- 
der any  organized  plan  of  attack  prac- 
ticable. General  Sumner  realized  this 
,  fact,  but,  too  good  a  soldier  to  disobey 
or  evade  an  order,  he  determined  to 
carry  out  his  instructions.  All  the 
principal  officers  who  had  reached  the 
front,  including  Generals  Eeyes,  Bal- 
dy  Smith,  Hancock,  Brooks,  mnd 
others,  were  assembled  mounted,  form- 
ing a  group  about  General  Sumner, 
who  had  chosen  his  headquarters  for 
the  expected  engagement.  After  ^v- 
ing  what  few  directions  the  limited 
time  rendered  practicable,  General 
Sumner,  that  splendid  type  of  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  concluded  with  the  re- 
mark, **  Gentlemen,  at  the  third  tap 
of  the  drum  the  entire  command  will 
advance  to  the  attack.^  Unfortunate- 
ly the  almost  impenetrable  darkness 
prevented  any  attempt  at  an  organized 
or  concentrated  movement,  and  pro- 
duced almost  inextricable  confusion 


the  moment  the  line  commenced  the 
ad'^nce. 

Fearing  that  the  troops  might  fire 
into  each  other,  and  no  correct  know- 
ledge being  had  of  the  location  of 
the  enemy's  works,  the  order  for 
the  attack  was  countermanded,  and 
the  different  regiments  bivouacked 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  By 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
Hooker's  division,  which  during  the 
4th  had  exchanged  positions  with  that 
of  Smith,  found  itself  confronting  the 
enemy's  works  on  Smith's  left.  Gen- 
eral Sumner  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
]K>sition  early  on  the  morning  of  Uie 
6th.  Captain  Stewart  and  Lieutenant 
Farquhar,  both  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
in  examining  the  enemy's  left  in  front 
of  Smith,  had  discovered  that  the  re- 
doubt on  the  extreme  left  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  which  covered  a  very 
important  crossing,  was  nnoccupied. 
'IJ^is  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
General  Sumner,  who  directed  Smith 
to  occupy  this  work  with  one  brigade, 
Hancock's  brigade  was  selected  for 
this  service.  By  permission  of  Gene- 
ral Smith,  the  writer  of  this  ten- 
dered his  services  to  General  Hancock 
for  that  day,  which  tender  was  accept- 
ed, and  in  this  way  a  personal  associa- 
tion with  the  battle  of  Williamsburg 
was  enjoyed  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  probable.  Hooker  *at- 
tacked  the  enemy's  position  on  his 
front  at  half-past  7  a.  if.,  and  for 
a  while  was.  successful  in  his  efforts. 
Had  Hancock's  movement  on  the  right 
been  made  simultaneously  with  the 
Attack  of  Hooker  on  the  left,  it  is 
strongly  probable  that  the  battle  would 
have  been  decided  against  the  Con- 
federates, and  at  but  little  coat  to 
their  opponents,  as  it  was  evident  on 
that  day,  and  has  been  confirmed 
since,  that  the  severest  fighting  done 
by  the  army  during  that  engagement 
was  by  troops  who  had  retreated  be- 
yond Williamsburg,  and  were  brought 
back  to  the  battlefield  at  the  double 
quick.  Hooker,  whose  temperament 
was  such  that  he  could  contend 
against  heavy  odds  with  the  same  f er- 
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Yor  and  determination  as  when  oppos- 
ed by  equal  or  inferior  numbers, 
forced  the  fighting,  and  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  guns  of  the  enemy's 
principal  work,  Fort  Magruder.  Had 
he  been  supported  or  his  flanks  pro- 
tected, he  could  hare  cleared  his  entire 
front  of  all  resistance.  The  enemy 
not  having  anything  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention on  his  left,  and  believing  the 
principal  efforts  of  his  antagonist  to 
be  directed  against  his  right,  concen- 
trated all  his  strength  against  Hooker, 
extending  his  lino  so  as  to  overlap 
Hooker's  left. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle 
Hooker  very  pertinently  states  that 
''Being  in  pursuit  of  a  retreating 
army,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  the  disposition  of  my 
forces  to  attack,  regaidless  of  their 
number  and  position,  except  to  accom- 
plish the  result  with  the  least  possible 
sacrifice  of  life.  By  so  doing  my  divi- 
sion, if  it  did  not  capture  the  army  be- 
fore me,  woul^  at  least  hold  them  in 
order  that  some  others  might.  Be- 
sides I  knew  of  the  presence  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  troops  not  two 
miles  distant  from  me,  and  that  with- 
in twelve  miles  (four  hours-  march)  was 
the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Hy  own  position  was  tenable  for 
double  that  length  of  time  against  three 
times  my  number."  Although  General 
Hooker  was  somewhat  in  error  regard^ 
Ing  the  actual  number  of  troops  which 
might  have  supported  him,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  reasoning  woe  correct 
and  his  plan  would  undoubtedly  have 
won  had  it  been  executed.  It  was  by 
the  adoption  of  similar  principles  that 
the  closing  battles  near  Richmond  were, 
under  Sheridan*s  leadership,  made 
Federal  victoriei>,  instead  of  defeats  or 
drawn  battles.  Hooker,  finding  himself 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  repeated- 
ly asked  for  reinforcements.  Kearney 
with  his  famous  division  was  ordered 
to  Hooker's  support  at  half-past  10 
A.  u.,  but  owing  to  the  almost  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads,  was 
unable  to  reach  the  battlefield  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time 
Hooker,  after  repulsing  several  despe- 


rate assaults,  found  bis  supply,  of 
ammunition  exhausted  and 'las',  ranks, 
terribly  thinned  by  the  enemy'^fire. 
Kearney  quickly  occupied  with  his 
division  the  line  held  by  Hooker,  while 
the  weary  but  not  disheartened  troops 
of  the  latter  were  withdrawn  and  held 
in  reserve  until  the  battle  ended. 
Kearney  with  his  accustomed  vigor  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  with  success; 
but  darkness  prevented  him  from  ren- 
dering his  victory  decisive.  His  loss 
was  severe,  yet  not  so  heavy  as  that  of 
Hooker,  whose  total  loss  in  thi^  en- 
gagement was  1,575.  ' 

In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Hancock 
conducted  his  brigade  to  the  unoccu- 
pied redoubt  on  the  enemy's  left.  Be- 
fore reaching  it,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
cross  a  narrow  dam  over  which  it  was 
barely  possible  to  march  infantry  in 
column  of  focurs.  Half  a  regiment 
stationed  In  the  redoubt  could  have 
held  the  crossing  against  an  entire  divi- 
sion. It  was  certainly  a  great  oversight 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  leave  so 
important  an  approach  not  only  un- 
guardcdy  but  unwatched.  Meeting 
with  no  opposition,  Hancock,  after 
crossing  his  brigade,  bore  to  the  left  in 
the  direction  of  Fort  Magruder,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy's  line.  Two  of  the  en- 
emy's redoubts,  located  between  Fort 
Magruder  and  the  crossing,  were  found 
occupied.  Against  these  Hancock  di- 
rected his  attack,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  battery  of  artillery  he  soon 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  redoubts 
and  occupied  them  with  a  portion  of 
his  brigade.  Fort  Magruder  was  still 
beyond  the  fire  of  his  battery,  posted 
near  the  captured  redoubt.  A  position 
in  advance  of  the  latter  was  obtained 
from  which  a  well  directed  fire  was 
poured  into  Fort  Magruder,  giving 
great  annoyance  to  the  occupants  of 
the  fort. 

Hancock's  orders  prevented  him 
from  advancing  beyond  the  position  ho 
then  held.  Tlie  strength  of  his  forces, 
however,  would  not  have  justified  him 
in  proceeding  against  Fort  Magruder 
unless  closely  supported  by  at  least 
twice  his  own  numbers.  His  position 
WC3  cuch,  however,  that  with  a  reason- 
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able  force  at  his  command  Fort  Ha- 
gnider,  and  consequently  the  enemy's 
entire  line,  was  untenable  the  moment 
he  chose  to  advance.  Fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  point  ho 
held,  Hxmccck,  as  early  as  eleven 
o*clock,  sent  a  staff  officer  back  to  re- 
present the  situation  of  affairs  and  to 
request  reinforcements.  The  request 
was  delivered  to*General  Smith,  the 
division  commander,  who,  heartily  ap- 
proving of  Hancock's  views,  urged  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  then  senior  officer  on  the 
field,  to  grant  the  request.  General 
Sumner,  anxious  regarding  Hooker's 
position  on  the  left,  declined,  and  in- 
stead  directed  EUmcock  to  hold  his 
ground,  but  not  to  advance. 

Again  Hancock  sent  a  staff  officer, 
urging  in  stronger  terms  the  impor- 
tance of  promptly  reinforcing  him  in 
order  that  he  might  at  once  decide  the 
battle  by  driving  the  enemy  from  their 
works.  From  his  position  to  Sumner's 
headquarters  by  the  circuitous  route 
necessaxy  to  be  taken  was  several  miles. 
Hancock  awaited  the  reply  to  his  sec- 
ond appeal  with  unfeigned  anxiety. 
It  came,  and  instead  of  acceding  to  his 
request,  it  directed  him  to  relinquish 
the  vantage  ground  already  gained, 
and  which  furnished  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position,  and  to  retire  to  the 
redoubt  covering  the  crossing  over  the 
dam.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  the 
last  messenger  arrived. 

Those  who  have  seen  Hancock  when 
affairs  with  which  he  was  connected 
were  not  conducted  in  conformity 
with  his  views  can  imagine  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  received  the  order 
to  retire.  Never  at  a  loss  for  exple- 
tives, and  with  feelings  wrought  up 
by  the  attendant  circumstances,  Han- 
cock was  not  at  all  loth  to  express  his 
condemnation  of  the  policy  which 
from  his  standpoint  was  not  only 
plainly  unnecessary, but  in  the  end  must 
prove  disastrous.  His  was  a  difficult 
position  to  occupy  so  far  as  he  person- 
ally was  concerned.  After  receiving 
the  order  to  withdra^^  rendered  more 
imperative  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  reply  to  his  request  for  authority  and 
troops  to  enable  him  to  advance,  hia 


first  duty  as  a  soldier  was  to  obey. 
Hl^judgment  rebelled  against  such  a 
course  and  urged  him  to  remain  and 
make  one  more  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  his  views.  The  responsi- 
bility was  great,  but  he  assumed  it, 
trusting  to  events  to  justify  his  course. 
Another  staff  officer  was  sent  back, 
bearing  a  most  urgent  appeal  from 
Hancock  for  assistance,  and  more  fully 
explaining  the  imxK>rtance  of  his  posi- 
tion. Taking  out  his  watch,  Hancock^ 
in  conversation  with  the  writer,  re- 
marked, '*It  is  now  two  o'clock.  I 
shall  wait  till  four:  if  no  reply  reaches 
me  from  headquarters,  I  will  then  with- 
draw." 

The  moments  fiew  by  until  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of 
the  last  messenger,  and  still  no  re- 
ply from  headquarters.  Hancock's 
impatience,  of  which  ho  has  ever 
seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply, Increased  with  each  passing  mo- 
ment. But  little  was  going  on  in  his 
front  save  the  usual  sharpshooting  be- 
tween skirmishers  at  long  range,  yet 
each  discharge  of  a  musket  seemed  to 
add  to  the  anxiety  of  him  whose  im- 
perturbability has  never  rendered  him 
remarkable.  A  fourth  staff  officer  was 
despatched  at  a  gallop  to  hasten,  if 
possible,  the  expected  and  long-hoped- 
for  message  from  **  Old  Bull,"  as  Gen- 
eral Bumner  was  familiarly  termed  by 
the  entire  army.  Messenger  after 
messenger  was  ordered  upon  this  er- 
rand, until  the  hour  hand  marked  the 
hour  of  four,  and  still  no  orders  came. 
It  was  hard  for  the  young  brigade  com- 
mander to  relinquish  the  yictory  which 
be  justly  believed  was  within  his  grasp. 
He  had  said  he  would  withdraw  at 
four  o'clock,  but  when  the  hour  ar- 
rived, it  found  him  still  anxious  and 
eager  to  carry  out  his  first  plan  of  bat- 
tley>and  with  a  faltering  hope,  he  said, 
**  I  will  wait  a  half  hourlongcr ;  if  no 
orders  reach  me  during  that  time,  I 
must  retire." 

He  was  then  without  a  staff  officer, 
aids,  adjutant  general,  and  all  hav- 
ing been  hurried  back  for  orders 
and  reinforcements.  Hancock  'bad 
scarcely  tittere^.t^e^^Cf*?)^(^ 
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defer  his  withdrawal  half  an  hour, 
when  the  firing  in  the  woods  on  his 
front  and  right  suddenly  became  brisk 
and  indicated  a  change  in  affairs. 
Tlie  battery  and  two  of  Hancock's 
regiments  had  been  thrown  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  front  of  the  last  redoubt 
•  captured  from  the  enemy,  preparatory 
to  withdrawing;  and  not  desiring  to 
proToke  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  Han- 
cock, through  the  writer,  directed  tho 
battery  commander  to  retire  to  the 
crest  on  which  the  redoubt  was  lo- 
cated and  take  position  on  the  left  of 
and  near  th3  redoubt.  While  receiv- 
ing the  order  from  Hancock  the  enemy 
displayed  a  fresh  force  on  his  front  and 
near  the  woods  which  extended  from 
near  Fort  Magruder  along  Hancock's 
right  flank  to  a,  point  considerably 
in  rear  of  the  latter's  right.  Tlie  fir- 
ing from  the  skirmishers  became  heav- 
ier. The  order  for  the  battery  to  retire 
had  been  given  none  too  soon.  By 
the  time  it  had  withdrawn  to  the  desig- 
nated position  at  least  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  could  be  seen  form- 
ing in  column  of  regiments  within  easy 
range  of  Hancock's  guns.  At  the  same 
time  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry 
dashed  from  the  woods  and  charged  to- 
ward the  most  advanced  regiment  of 
Hancock's,  which  at  tliat  time  was  as- 
sembling its  skirmishers  and  preparing 
to  rejoin  the  main  line  near  the  redoubt. 
At  this  date,  and  without  any  guide 
but  memory,  it  is  believed  the  regi- 
ment referred  to  was  tho  Fourth  Wis- 
consin infantry,  commanded  by  Hiajor 
Cobb.  Seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  ap- 
proach as  if  preparing  to  charge.  Ma- 
jor Ck>bb  rapidly  formed  his  regiment 
into  a  hollow  square,  and  opened  an 
oblique  fire  upon  the  cavalry.  The 
latter  advanced  at  the  charge,  and  ap- 
proached quite  near  to  the  square ;  but 
seeing  no  evidence  of  fright  or  tendency 
to  flee  upon  the  part  of  the  infantry, 
and  finding  the  fire  of  the  latter  be- 
coming quite  destructive,  they  wheeled 
their  horses  and  sought  safety  under 
cover  of  tho  woods.  Major  Cobb  then 
prepared  to  rejoin  General  Hancock 
with  his  command,  but  by  this  time 
the  enemy's  column  af  infantry  were 


prepared  to  attack,  and  a4vgjiced  to- 
ward the  ground  occupied  by  tho  Wis-, 
cousin  troops  who  were  already  in 
motion,  and  received  the  first  fire  from 
the  enemy  while  marching  to  the  rear. 
They  might  have  been  excused  if 
they  had  broken  in  disorder  and  trust- 
ed their  safety  to  the  speed  of  their 
running,  being  fresh  troops  and  this 
their  first  battlefield.  Instead,  how- 
ever, they  faced  about,  and  with  al- 
most marvellous  courage  and  obstina- 
cy returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  and 
although  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  and 
forced  to  give  way  both  by  orders  and 
superior  force,  they  retired  in  good 
order,  contesting  the  ground  step  by 
step,  delaying  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  contributing  to  a  great  degree 
to  the  victory  which  was  to  follow, 
if  not  actually  saving  the  day ;  slight- 
ly disorganizing  the  enemy's  organ- 
ization, and  delaying  tho  latter  un- 
til Hancock  could  complete  his  dis-  . 
positions  for  receiving  the  attack. 
In  the  excitement  attending  the  first 
preparation  for  the  attack  thp  guns 
of  the  battery  were  badly  handled. 
In  loading  one  of  them  tho  ball  was 
rammed  down  before  tho  powder. 
This  so  enraged  Hancock  that  he  or: 
dered  the  battery  to  be  withdrawn 
and  moved  to  the  rear.  It  is  probable 
also  that  this  order  was  partly  precau- 
tionary, as  the  prospect  then  seemed 
most  unfavorable  for  a  successful  issue 
to  the  Federal  arms.  If  the  attack 
should  terminate  in  a  rout,  the  Union 
troops  would  be*  compelled  to  retreat 
over  an  open  space  nearly  two  miles 
in  extent,  then  cross  the  narrow  pas- 
sago  over  the  dam  which  would  only 
permit  infantry  to  cross  by  fours. 
Looking  to  a  retreat,  it  was  perhaps 
prudent  to  send  the  battery  in  time. 
The  intention  of  the  enemy  was  now 
plainly  evident.  Their  column  of  at- 
tack advanced  boldly  across  the  open 
space  in  Hancock's  front,  giving  the 
Federal  troops  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  of  bearing  tho  Southern 
yell,  which  ever  afterward  was  made 
an  important  auxiliary  in  every  charge 
or  assault  mode  by  tho  Confederates. 
Hancock's  troops  were  hasUly  formed 
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in  a  single  line,  extending  along  the 
crest  upon  which  the  enemy  had  lo* 
cated  one  of  his  redoobta,  but  wliich 
Hancock  had  carried  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  Hancock's  men  were  so 
disposed  that  the  redoubt  occupied 
about  the  centre  of  his  line.  Into 
this  redoubt  the  Pourth  .  Wisconsin 
was  hurried  after  its  first  struggle 
with  the  enemy.  Between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  and  th^^opening  of 
the  enemy's  final  attack  upon  Han- 
cock's main  line  there  was  a  brief  in- 
terval during  which  there  was  little 
or  no  firing.  The  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing rapidly  and  confidently.  Han- 
cock, deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
every  member  of  his  own  stafi,  none 
having  returned  from  the  division 
commander,  busied  himself  by  riding 
along  the  line  encouraging  his  men 
and  urging  them  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  fast  approaching  struggle.  '  *  Aim 
low,  men — aim  low,"  was  his  oft-re- 
peated injunction;  and,  '^Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  fire  until  they  come  near- 
er." The  enemy  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted at  the  cool  manner  in  which 
their  opponents  quietly  awaited  the 
onset,  and  this  determined  manner 
undoubtedly  operated  strongly  upon 
the  Confederate  troops  in  causing  them 
to  dbregard  the  injunction  of  their 
division  general,  Hill,  who  in  a  speech 
to  them  just  prior  to  beginning  the 
assault  had  told  them  that  the  Fede- 
rals possessed  better  firearms  at  long 
range  than  they,  and  their  only  hope 
of  victory  depended  upon  the  bayonet. 
**  Depend  upon  it,  men,"  said  he,  *\  the 
Yankees  cannot  stand  cold  steel." 
This  was  the  reason  the  Confederates 
advanced,  after  their  encounter  with 
the  Wisconsin  troops,  without  firing. 
Gradually  losing  confidence  in  the  |is- 
surances  of  General  Hill,  they  opened 
a  scattering  fire  upon  the  Federals,  but 
as  this  fire  was  delivered  while  advanc- 
ing, the  aim  was  necessarily  defective, 
and  produced  little  or  no  damage.  Al- 
though the  enemy  had  advanced  nearly 
a  thousand  yards  across  an  open  and 
nearly  level  plain,  within  easy  range  of 
the  guns  of  Hancock's  men,  th*  lat- 
44 


ter  permitted  them  to  approach  undls- 
tufbcd. 

At  first  this  was  a  necessity,  as  the 
Wisconsin  troops,  while  contending 
against  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
were  directly  between  them  and  Han- 
cock's line,  and  prevented  them  from 
taking  part;  this  obstacle  no  long- 
er existed  after  the  enemy  had  ap- 
proached within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  crest  on  which  the  Federals  had 
determined  to  make  a  stand.  The 
Wisconsin  troops  having  joined  the 
main  force,  and  taken  ^ition  within 
the  recloubt,  the  opening  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  made  the  signal  for  Han- 
cock's men  to  return  the  fire,  while  the 
exultant  yell  of  the  Southron  met  with 
an  equally  defiant  response  from  his 
countiyman  of  the  North.  Hancock, 
realizing  to  the  fullest  extent  his  pre- 
carious situation,  strove  in  every  pos- 
sible manner  to  inspire  his  troops  with 
confidence.  To  him  the  coming  con- 
test was  destined  to  become  more  than 
an  ordinary  victory  or  defeat:  if  the 
former,  all  would  be  well,  and  no 
unhappy  crificisms  would  follow  him; 
if  defeat — and  defeat  under  the  cir- 
cumstances implied  the  loss  or  cap- 
ture of  most  if  not  all  of  his  com- 
mand— then  death  upon  the  battlefield 
was  far  pneferable,  to  the  sensitive 
and  high-minded  soldier,  to  the  treat- 
ment which  would  be  meted  out.  to 
him,  who  in  violation  of  positive  or- 
ders had  repeatedly  declined  to  with- 
draw his  command,  but  had  remained 
until  obedience  was  no  longer  practi- 
cable, and  his  command  was  threatened 
with^  annihilation.  It  was  probably 
with  thoughts  of,  defeat,  and  its  per- 
sonal consequences  of  a  court-martial 
for  disobedience .  of  orders,  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  fighting  on 
both  sides  became  terril^ly  in  earnest, 
and  the  firing  loudest,  Han6ock,  gal- 
loping along  his  lines  hat  in.  hand« 
the  perfect  model  of  a  field  mar- 
shal that  he  has  since  proven  him- 
self to  be,  in  tones  which  even  the 
din  of  battle  could  not  drown,  appeal- 
ed to  his  troops,  saying,  **Men,  you 
must  hold  this  ground,  or  I  am  ruined.** 
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It  was  but  the  utterance  of  the  tfionght 
that  was  passing  through  his  mind  at 
that  momenti  and  it  neither  checked 
nor  added  to  the  ardor  with  which 
Hancock  deports  himself  in  battle. 
His  brilliant,  dashing  courage,  dis- 
played upon  scores  of  battlefields  since 
thd  one  here  referred  to,  has  thown 
that  he  requires  no  personal  motive 
to  inspire  him  to  deeds  of  heroism* 
The  Confederates,  with  a  courage 
which  has  ncTer  been  surpassed  by 
the  troops  upon  either  side,  boldly  ad- 
Tanoed,  deliyering  their  fire  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  nerer  ceasing  to  utter 
their  inspiring  battle  cry.  The  Fed- 
erals, favored  by  circumstances,  were 
enabled  to  deliver  a  far  more  effective 
fire  than  their  assailants. 

About  forty  yards  in  front  of  Han- 
cock's line,  and  parallel  to  it,  was 
an  ordinary  rail  fence.  The  ad- 
vanced line  of  the  Confederates  reach- 
ed this  fence;  and  had  they  been 
less  brave,  or  had  they  been  the  vete- 
rans of  eithes  army,  who  four  years 
later  had  been  thoroughly  schooled 
into  the  idea  that  breastworks  and 
courage  were  almost  inseparable  ad- 
juncts in  the  art  of  war,  it  is  probable 
that  their  advance  would  never  have 
'Crossed  the  fence,  but,  protected  by 
the  questionable  cover  of  the  rails, 
would  have  made  a  stand,  and  from 
there  returned  the  terribly  destructive 
<fire  their  enemies  were  pouring  intq 
their  ranks.  The  fence  seemed  to  of- 
fer no  obstacle,  however,  to  the  asf 
saulting  column,  which  still  advanced, 
jis  it  had  started,  in  four  heavy  lines. 
But  thirty  paces  now  separated  the 
contending  forces,  and  neither  exhib- 
ited signs  of  wavering.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  losing  ten  to  one  of  the  Fed- 
erals, the  latter,  unlike  the  fonner, 
delivering  their  fire  fh>m  a  halt,  and 
with  deliberate  aim.  The  Wisconsin 
men,  being  still  more  favorably  situated 
and  protected  behind  the  earthen  par- 
apet of  the  redoubt,  and  probably 
smarting  under  the  recollection  of 
their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates  a  few  moments  previous, 
(fladly  improved  their  opportunity  to 
oxstaliate    upon    their    late    victors. 


When  within  twenty  paces  of  tt^e  Fed- 
eral troops,  the  fire  of  whose' .gpn^  re- 
mained unabated,  the  Confedcr&tts,* 
whose  ranks  had  been  terribly  thinned, 
and  who,  from  their  long  and  rapid 
march  across  a  heavy  and  yielding 
soil,  added  to  their  constant  yelling 
since  the  opening  of  the  attack,  were 
much  exhausted,  now  exhibited  signs 
of  faltering.  The  Federals,  who  but 
a  moment  before  regarded  victory  as 
most  doubtful,  observed  this  hesita- 
tion, and  gave  forth  cheers  of  exulta- 
tion. Hancock,  who  had  been  con-  • 
stantly  seen  where  the  danger  was  most 
inuninent,  and  who,  with  one  excep- 
tion, was  the  only  mounted  officer 
along  the  Federal  line,  saw  that  victo- 
ry was  within  his  grasp,  and  deter- 
mined to  resume  the  offensive.  With 
that  excessive  politeness  of  manner 
which  characteruees  him  when  every- 
thing is  being  conducted  according  to 
his  liking,  Hancock,  as  if  conducting 
guests  to  a  banquet  rather  than  fellow 
beings  to  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
cried  out  in  tones  well  befitting  a 
Stentor: 

**  Gentlemen^  charge  with  the  bayo- 
net." 

The  order  was  responded  to  with  a 
hearty  cheer  from  the  entire  line,  and 
immediately  the  men — ^no,  the  gmUU- 
iR^ii— brought  their  bayonets  down  to 
the  position  of  the  charge,  and  moved 
forward  to  the  encounter.  The  Con<> 
federates,  already  wavering,  required 
but  this  last  effort  upon  the  part  of 
their  opponents  to  relinquish  the  con- 
test Not  waiting  to  receive  the  charge, 
they  began  their  retreat,  which  soon 
terminated  in  a  rout.  The  Federals, 
less  exhausted  than  their  late  assail- 
ants, were  able  to  overtake  and  cap- 
ture largo  numbers  of  the  Confeder-  . 
ates.  They  also  captured  one  battle 
flag,  being,  it  is  beUeved,  the  first  bat- 
tle flag  captured  from  the  enemy  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  One  of  the 
French  prince  serving  on  General  Mo- 
Clellan's  staff,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  ar-  . 
riving  on  the  battlefield  at  this  mo- 
ment, was  made  the  bearer  of  the  cap- 
tured colors  to  army  headquarters. 
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DURING  my  Eastern  rambles,  it 
was  a  favorite  pastime  of  my 
leisare  hours  to  collect  and  compare 
the  bon-moti^  fables,  and  legends  of 
different  nations.  Oriental  literature 
is  rife  with  legendary  lore,  while  every 
student  and  priest  one  meets  has 
ready  at  his  tongue's  end  something 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  the  tourist  who 
is  curious  in  such  matters.  I  have  sat 
for  hours  at  the  feet  af  Pundits  and 
Brahmins,  drinking  in  with  eager  zest 
their  strangely  fascinating  stories — ab- 
surd as  fascinating,  but  evidently  re- 
ceived as  truth  itself,  at  least  by  the 
narrator.  Among  those  I  most  fre- 
quently sought  was  a  quaint  old  Cam- 
bojian  who  had  passed  his  best  years 
in  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  but  was 
at  the  time  I  met  him  living  in  retire- 
ment. His  memory  was  brimful  and 
mnning  over  with  queer  incidents  and 
anecdotes  of  the  olden  time,  besides 
fictions  and  legends  of  imaginary  gods 
and  heroes  in  whose  strange,  wild  ad- 
ventures his  imagination  delighted  to 
revel. 

One  day  we  had  been  speaking  of  a 
defaulter  in  high  life — one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  hands  had 
grown  weighty  with  his  master's  gold, 
till  they  brouglit  his  head  to  the  block. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  the  old  man 
said:  '^Ordinarily  men  steal  from  the 
lust  of  greed  rather  than  from  necessi- 
ty; and  those  highest  in  position  are 
oft-times  the  greatest  robbers.  Pew 
indeed  could  lay  claim  to  clean  hands 
or  a  pure  heart,  were  they  to  confess 
the  whole  truth.  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  long  ago,  and  you  shall  read 
the  present  in  a  mirror  of  the  past.  A 
certain  Prime  Minister  went  one  day 
into  the  temple  to  worship,  leaving  his 
rich  sandals  at  the  door  of  the  vesti- 
bule— not  daring  to  profane  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  gods  with  the  dust  that 
eUve  thereto.    There  were  costly  dia- 


monds set  in  the  massive  gold  buckles, 
and  these  tempted  the  cupidity  of  a 
thief,  who  had  entered  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, not  to  obtain  pardon  for  old 
sins,  but  to  commit  new  ones  by  en- 
riching himself  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  came  to  worship.  He  would 
no  doubt  have  robbed  even  the  temple 
or  the  altar  itself,  had  opportunity  of- 
fered. This  evil-minded  man,  affect- 
ing great  humility,  sat,  with  bowed 
head  and  downcast  eyes,  in  the  vesti- 
bule where  the  Vizier  had  put  off  his 
sandals,  and  so  caught  sight  of  their 
costly  adornments.  Then  no  sooner 
was  the  back  of  the  minister  turned 
than  his  valuable  foot-gear  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  turban  of  the  thief.  That 
seemed  a  great  honor  to  be  conferred 
on  a  pair  of  sandals — to  be  carefully 
enfolded  in  silk  and  placed  above  the 
head,  instead  of  being  trampled  under 
foot,  and  brought  in  contact  with 
dust  and  grime.  But  who  would  not 
rather  abide  at  the  feet  of  an  honest 
man  than  be  placed  on  the  crown  of  a 
thief  ?  The  indwelling  spirit  of  the 
sandals  was  not  an  evil  one,  and  it  re- 
belled at  being  forced  into  familiarity 
with  such  as  he  who  now  claimed  to 
be  owner  of  the  Vizier's  shoes.  So  the 
little  spirit  began  to  plot  within  its 
lofty  prison  for  the  renegade's  destruc- 
tion, and  to  devise  means  for  being 
restored  to  its  former  honorable  post. 
**Whcn  the  Prime  Minister  had 
ended  his  devotions  and  returned  to 
the  antechamber,  he  stood  waiting  for 
his  sandals,  and  wondering  at  the  tar- 
diness of  the  attendant  whose  duty  it 
was  to  adjust  them.  The  servant, 
terrified  at  the  disappearance  of  so 
costly  an  article,  and  knowing  that  his 
own  careless  inattention  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss,  peered  about,  hither 
and  thither,  high  and  low,  in  every  di- 
rection, but  no  sandals  were  to  be 
found.    What  a   predicament   for  a 
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royal  officer  to  be  placed  in  I  There 
stood  this  illustrious  personage,  clad 
in  white  silken  hose,  minus  shoes, 
while  neither  boot,  sandal,  nor  slipper 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  That 
is  to  say,  no  new  ones,  and  of  course 
an  officer  of  State  could  never  stoop  to 
any  garment  that  had  once  been 
donned  by  another.  But  courtly  in- 
vention— never  at  a  loss  for  expedients 
— ^was  found  quite  equal  to  this  emer- 
gency. The  stout  old  noble  was  taken 
up  bodily  by  two  of  his  attendants, 
and  borne  in  triumph  to  his  boat. 
Such  an  incident  naturally  attracted  a 
crowd  about  the  jetty,  where  the 
state  barge  lay,  and  among  the  rest 
the  thief  went  too,  looking  on  with  as 
innocent  an  air  as  possible,  and  never 
dreaming  of  the  denouement  just  at 
hand.  The  noble  and  his  attendants 
were  Buddhists,  and  these  you  know 
always  uncover  their  heads  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior;  but  the  purloin- 
er  was  a  Mussuhnan,  and  according  to 
his  creed  it  is  extremely  indecorous 
for  one  to  appear  without  his  turban. 
For  this  very  reason  he  had  selected 
his  turban  as  the  place  of  concealment 
for  the  sandals,  and  that  in  which  of 
all  others  they  would  be  least  likely 
to  be  disturbed.  Nor  did  he  mean 
any  discourtesy  to  the  Vizier  in  keep- 
ing his  head  covered.  But  the  great 
man's  servants  viewed  the  act  from 
quite  another  standpoint — regarding  it 
as  a  tacit  insult  to  their  lord.  So  one 
of  the  oarsmen,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of 
his  long  paddle,  tipped  oft  the  offend- 
ing turban,  which,  in  falling,  of 
course  revealed  the  stolen  sandals,  and 
sent  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  culprit. 
He  was  securely  bound,  and  handed 
over  to  the  proper  magistrate,  even 
before  the  Vizier  returned  to  his 
palace. 

'  *  The  offence  having  been  committed 
against  one  so  high  in  office,  and  with- 
in the  precincts  of  a  sacred  temple, 
was  adjudged  worthy  of  the  law's  se- 
verest penalty,  and  the  criminal  was 
condemned  to  die.  Still,  his  cunning 
did  not  fail.  Sending  for  his  jailor, 
he  told  him  that  he  haid  in  his  posses- 


sion a  secret  of  great  value,  and  that, 
as  an  atonement  for  his  misdeeds,  he 
desired  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  King  before  he  suffered  the  just 
penalty  of  his  crime.  An  audience 
was  granted,  and  the  sovereign  com- 
manded the  thief  to  explain,  bidding 
him  remember  meanwhile  that  he 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  a  king  who 
would  not  tolerate  a  lie;  and  if  it 
should  be  found  that  he  had  dared  to 
intrude  without  sufficient  cause,  tor- 
ture would  be  added  to  the  doom 
awaiting  him.  'Let  your  Majesty 
judge,'  said  the  wily  rogue,  'wheth- 
er the  growth  of  trees  vhoae  fruit  is 
pure  ffold  be  not  a  secret  worthy  of 
even  the  royal  ear.  Let  the  King  pro- 
ceed at  once,  with  his  priests  and  min^- 
isters  of  State,  to  the  palace  grounds^ 
and  test  the  truth  of  what  I  shall  there 
relate.  If  it  fail  of  fulfilment,  I  am 
content  to  suffer  torture  as  well  as 
death.' 

* '  So  they  adjourned  to  the  King's  pri- 
vate gardens — a  secret  of  such  moment 
being  deemed  too  sacred  for  vulgar 
ears.  After  all  had  been  seated,  the 
rogue  offered  prayers  to  'Allah  and 
his  prophet,'  and  then,  while  the 
priests  of  Buddha  were  burning  in- 
cense, and  the  fumes  arose  in  perfumed 
wreaths  to  the  clouds,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  two  golden  coins,  on  which 
were  engraven  some  curious  cabalistio 
characters.  'Let  them  be  planted,* 
he  said,  'and  they  will  immediately 
take  root,  spring  up,  be  clothed  with 
foliage,  bud,  blossom,  and  bring  forth 
fruit — every  bough,  branch,  and  twig 
laden  with  fruit  of  purest  gold.  Yoa 
may  gather  it  every  hour,  and  the 
more  you  cull  the  more  heavily  laden 
will  be  the  tree.  There  is  but  one 
condition  to  ensure  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  charm ;  and  that  is  that 
the  coin$  l>e  planted  hy  a  hand  HuU  has 
neter  been  stained  by  a  dishoneet  or  dishonr- 
crahU  act.  My  hand  is  not  clean,  so  I 
pass  the  gold  to  your  Majesty  to  be 
placed  in  the  soil.' 

"The  King  received  the  coins,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection  said :  '  Alas 
for  me  I    My  hand  too  is  sullied ;  for 
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I  remember,  while  yet  a  boy,  I  often 
helped  myself  without  leave  from  my 
father*s  strong  box.  I  was  only  a 
child,  but  the  sin  remains,  and  can 
never  be  wiped  out,  I  have  repented 
of  it  with  bitter  tears  and  penance; 
and  I  have  tried  to  guard  my  son  from 
the  temptation  to  commit  like  offences 
by  making  him  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance from  his  very  infancy.  Surely 
his  hand  is  clean.  Let  the  gold  be 
planted  by  the  young  heir.' 

'*The  beautiful  boy  extended  his 
hand  eagerly;  then  drew  back  with  a 
paling  cheek,  as  he  said  remorsefully: 
'  Shall  I  confess  it  f  My  father's  liber- 
al allowance  has  made  me  careless  and 
profuse  in  my  expenditures,  and  some- 
times I  have  overdrawn,  intending  to 
pay  back  the  next  quarter.  But  I  have 
failed  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  not  say  my 
hands  are  innocent.'  The  King  then 
bade  his  Vizier— he  whose  sandals  had 
been  purloined — to  plant  the  gold.  But 
the  old  man  said  sadly :  ^  It  may  not  be. 
I  have  many  temptations.  The  public 
treasure  passes  constantly  through  my 
hands,  taxes  are  paid  in,  and  salaries 
disbursed,  and  amid  the  frequent 
handling  of  the  precious  coin  some 
may  possibly  have  adhered  to  my  fin- 
gers. It  were  a  pity  for  the  experi- 
ment to  fail,  so  I  pass  the  precious  seed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Ports.'  *Nay, 
nay,'  said  the  Lord  High  Admiral;  *I 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  purity  of  my 
hands  any  more  than  the  others. 
When  there  have  occurred  so  many 
opportunities  of  filching  his  Majesty's 
treasure,  I  may  unknowingly  have  re- 
tained some  in  my  possession  that  did 
not  belong  there.  So  I  pray  you  pass 
on  the  gold.' 

"*Givo  it  to  the  chief  constable,' 
cried  the  King.  'He  surely  must  be 
innocent,  for  the  all-snfBcient  reason 
that  the  poor  wretches  who  pass 
through  his  hands  have  nothing  left 
them  to  be  stolen,  nor  could  he  have 
the  heart  to  rob  them  if  they  had.' 
'Alas  t  my  liege,'  said  the  trembling 
magistrate,  'when  the  covetous 
thought  lies  hidden  in  the  breast  the 


means  of  carrying  it  out  will  not  be 
wanting.  I  must  confess  that  my 
own  purse  has  grown  heavy  by  the 
occasional  droppings  from  criminal 
pouches.  But  surely  it  was  no  crime 
to  take  from  thieves  that  which  they 
had  stolen.  I  deemed  their  ill-gotten 
gains  better  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
man  like  myself.' 

'' '  Let  the  High  Priest  have  it,'  said 
the  King.  *The  hands  of  this  holy 
man  must  be  unstained.  Why  did  I 
not  think  of  him  sooner?  Pass  the 
gold  to  the  priest.  We  have  trifled 
long  enough.'  'Not  so,  my  liege,' 
said  the  prelate — 'tithes,  offerings,  and 
sacrifices  have  all  to  be  handled  by 
me,  and  how  can  I  be  sure  that  some 
have  not  failed  to  reach  their  legiti- 
mate destination  ?  I  cannot  claim  that 
even  my  hands  have  been  always 
clean.' 

"What  a  lamentable  failure  was 
here.  Not  an  honest  man  was  to  be 
found.  Neither  the  King  nor  his  heir, 
the  heads  of  church  nor  state,  durst  lay 
claim  to  untarnished  honor.  But  their 
frauds  had  been  on  a  far  grander  scale 
than  that  of  the  shoe  purloiner,  and 
how  should  any  of  them  venture  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  poor  wretch  who 
had  devised  such  a  curious  test  of  their 
probity  ? 

"  So  the  King  laughed,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  at  the  same 
time  admonishing  his  courtiers,  priest, 
and  all,  to  be  more  circumspect  for 
the  future.  And  the  cunning  thief 
went  out,  chuckling  at  his  own  wit, 
and  boasting  in  his  heart  at  the  inge- 
nious device  whereby  he  had  escaped 
the  executioner's  block." 

The  old  man  sat  for  a  moment  si- 
lent; then  muttered,  as  if  to  himself: 
"  It  were  well  could  the  gold  tree  be 
made  to  grow  in  our  times,  but  alas  I  '* 
With  a  sigh  he  arose,  and  I  saw  that 
our  conference  for  the  time  was  ended. 
He  was  evidently  in  no  mood  for  fur- 
ther communications ;  and  I  departed, 
wondering  at  the  strange  mingling  of 
wisdom  and  superstition  in  the  story 
he  had  told  me. 

Fasynis  Bopebt  Fextdqe. 
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••DERONDA'*  AND  «*Mn>DLEMABCH.** 
Wb  lovers  of  matchless  *' Middle- 
march  "  are  not  going  to  tamely  surren- 
der its  sapremacy  of  fame  to  the  preten- 
sions of  any  *'  Deronda" — though,  to  say 
aooth,  we  most  rally  apace  if  we  would 
make  head  ^  against  the  reviewers. 
'"  Daniel  Deronda '  is  altogether  the  best 
of  Qeofge  BUiot's  stories*"  says  the ''  Sasy 
Chair."  «Qn|to  rights"  responds  the 
«  Tribune  "  oritioy  "  for  none  of  her  for- 
mer novels  so  distlnotly  {uresent  the  qual- 
ity of  her  intelleof  '*  It  is  ^  novel  of 
the  cultured  authotress,"  cries  a  voice 
from  Albany;  "Her  very  best  work," 
echoes  the  Philadelphia  "Press."  Let 
us  sound  a  rally,  I  say  to  all  who  will 
maintain  "  Middlemarch  "  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  George  Eliot's  genius,  and 
are  content  though  the  mark  never  be 
reached  again.  "Deronda"  may  claim 
the  second  rank,  if  its  disciples  choose, 
but  neither  in  plot  or  personages,  in  pic- 
turesqueness  ol  scene,  nor  in  subtle  at- 
mosphere of  delight,  will  we  raise  it 
above  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  story- 
wright. 

Judaism  is  the  centxal  discussion  of 
the  novel  we  are  called  upon  to  put  above 
"Middlemarch."  Now  a  little  of  that 
in  romance  goes  a  great  way;  so  that 
it  quite  naturally  surfeits  when  it  be- 
comes the  pQce  de  riaiaiance.  There  is 
no  denying  the  artistic  skill  that  fills  this 
portrait  gallery  with  Hebrew  figures^  into 
one  and  another  of  which  are  gathered 
all  the  types  and  traits  of  the  modem 
family  of  Abraham;  but  for  the  average 
reader  they  prove  interesting  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  fulness  with  wfaidi  each  is 
drawn.  Delioious  for  ever  is  the  pawn- 
broker family,  from  unctuous  Bzra  down 
to  that  knife  "shwopping"  Jacob,  of 
preternatural  sharpness,  who  is  an  exqui- 
site bit  of— well.  Mosaic  let  us  say.  At 
just  one  stroke  of  this  masterly  pen, 
wkat  contrasting  images  start  up  of  the 
wandering  and  restless  heirs  of  the  dis- 
persed nation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  squatting,  gregarious,  prospering 
part  of  Jewry,  as  we  read  of  Ealonymos, 
who  "  leaves  for  Trieste  in  one  hour  and 


eighteen  minutes.  I  am  a  wanderer,  car- 
rying my  shroud  with  me.  But  my  sons 
and  their  children  dwell  here  in  wealth 
and  unity."  But  to  make  the  book  jnU- 
luler  with  all  sorts  of  Jews,  around  many 
of  whom  not  even  the  all-gilding  genius 
of  GteoTgB  Eliot  can  throw  a  permanent 
halo  of  interest,  is  for  the  average  reader 
a  misfortune. 

Mordeoai  is  an  unmitigated  bore,  in 
wliose  enthusiasms,  although  with  the 
utmost  good  will,  we  get  up  little  sympa- 
thy. We  guiltily  feel  that  he  ought  to 
excite  our  interest,  even  if  only  because 
he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  lung  disease; 
but  as  a  fact  he  mostly  excites  annoyanoe 
by  his  exhaustioDs  in  frenzied  declama- 
tion around  a  project  that  he  neglects  to 
state  distinctly.  It  is  not  gratifying  to 
find  this  consumptive  fanatic  stuffing  a 
man  of  Deronda's  stamp  with  the  notion 
of  his  soul  going  into  Deronda's,  and  De- 
ronda  gravely  taking  it  all  in.  Mirah  is 
so  insipid  that  her  powerlessness  to  in- 
terest us,  de^te  the  weal^  of  pains  lav- 
ished on  her  portraiture,  might  almost 
betray  the  due  to  her  mystery,  and  pre- 
maturely disclose  her  to  be  the  sister  of 
MordecaL  We  figure  her  favorite  pos- 
ture of  feet  crossed  and  hands  crossed^ 
silent  (she  must  then  have  looked  some- 
what ol  a  gooseX  and  are  relieved  when 
she  is  at  length  thrown  into  a  somewhat 
more  advantageous  light  by  having  hut 
earnestness  artistically  set  in  contrast 
with  the  finely  sketched  levity  of  flippant 
Hans  Moyriol^  who  was,  to  be  sure,  not  fit 
to  say  boo  t  to  her.  Mirah,  being  in  her 
teens,  has  inspirational  theology;  tos, 
though  f^r  separated,  in  her  career  as  ac- 
tress, from  the  dimly  remembered  sur- 
roundings of  her  infiancy,  she  will  never 
be  wedded  to  any  but  a  Jew— if  we  may 
accept  Deronda's  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter. By  wonderful  luck  Deronda  turns 
out  to  be  a  Jew,  and  so  can  marry  Miss 
Lapidoth. 

The  heroine»  however,  is  of  coarse  not 
Miss  Lapidoth,  but  Gwendolen— a  figure 
rounded  and  exquisite  as  ever  graced  lo* 
mance.  Of  her,  I  am  sure,  the  reviewos 
are  thinking— of  her  and  of  Grandcourt» 
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of  Deronda,  of  the  Gasooignes,  the  Ar- 
rowpoints,  and  the  Mallingers — when 
they  would  top  with  this  book  the  pin- 
nacle of  George  Eliot's  greatness— quick, 
let  us  recall  Mordecai  and  Mirah, 
and  the  arguments  for  Jewish  resto- 
ration, lest  we  desert  to  the  enemy. 
Whatever  Gwendolen,  Klesmer^  Sir  Hugo 
say  is'  charming,  while  the  talk  of 
Mordecai  and  Mirah  is  often  rather  dry — 
reason  enough  for  some  listleesness  to- 
ward these  and  interest  in  those.  A 
novelist  who  knows  how  matings  go  in 
life  need  not  respect  the  match-making 
fancies  of  her  readers ;  a  novelist  who 
has  once  had  the  nerve  to  pair  Dorothea 
and  Ladislaw  can  feel  little  remorse  in 
pairing  Deronda  (Dorothea's  noble  coun- 
terpart) with  Mirah;  but  the  finest  sym- 
pathy of  talk  is  still  between  Daniel  and 
Gwendolen,  not  between  Daniel  and 
Mirah. 

The  talk  of  such  women  as  Doro- 
thea, Cel'ia,  Rosamond,  of  such  men  as 
Brooke,  Gasaubon,  Lydgate,  is  the  en- 
chanting part  of  George  Eliot's  writing. 
There  are  profound  reflections,  jewels  of 
philosophy  and  insight,  strewn  thickly 
along  the  shining  pages;  but  it  is  her 
dialogue*  it  is  the  sense  of  a  creative  pow- 
er at  its  work  as  she  speaks  through  some 
developing  character,  that  chiefly  en- 
thralls us.  George  Eliot  instinotively 
talks  more  of  Mirah  than  through  Mirah; 
she  strains  her  mastery  of  language  in 
hope  to  stretch  the  original  conditions  of 
Miroh's  small  personality  into  tallying 
with  the  grand  figure  of  Deronda.  Mi- 
rah is  presumably  an  ideal  of  simplicity, 
but  her  talk  sometimes  sounds  affected, 
while  Gwendolen,  with  all  her  **  enaenibU 
du  serpent f*'  is  the  woman  that  is  simple. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  forced 
babyishncss  in  Mirah's  method  of  talk, 
but  this  mock  babyishness  ill  consorts 
with  her  years  and  her  culture  in  several 
languages;  it  goes  more  with  her  tiny 
feet,  so  often  thrust  out  before  her.  In 
stagey,  dime-novel  style,  Mirah  tells  her 
history  to  the  bevy  of  admiring  Meyrick* 
— ^a  style  possible,  perhi^M,  for  Dickens  to 
fall  into,  under  a  false  impression  of  its 
naturalness,  but  impossible  for  Thack- 
eray, and  impossible  also,  one  would  have 
said,  after  **  Middlemarch^"  for  George 
Elliot.  On  one  occasion,  where,  after 
a  long  stay  in  the  Mordecai-Mirah  at- 
mosphere, we  at  length  emerge  upon  the 


words,  "  And  Gwendolen  ?"  author  and 
reader  seem  to  share  a  sigh  of  relief.  It 
may  be  sheer  fancy,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  everything  marches  more  freely,  as 
with  the  elastic  step  of  genius  conscious 
of  its  force  and  rejoicing  in  its  task,  in 
the  Gentile  path  of  the  story,  and  that 
in  tiie  other  path  (save  when  the  Cohens 
are  present)  the  wain  occasionally  creaks 
Mid  drags. 

''Deronda"  is  a  book  full  of  surprises. 
It  seems  to  open  deplorably  with  a  German 
gambling  scene  (a  trite  subject,  long  since 
done  to  death),  and  then  wins  our  liking 
at  once  by  giving  just  enough  of  it.  Dd> 
ronda  comes  on  the  scene  looking  at  Gwen- 
dolen **  with  superciliousness  and  irony  " 
— a  dreary  hero  in  prospect,  we  sigh,  for 
superciliousness  is  a  most  monotonous 
trait.  But  stay  I  we  have  been  de- 
ceived by  Gwendolen's  misinterpretation. 
Deronda  changes  to  a  knightly  figure  of 
ideal  dignity,  pity,  and  generosity. 
Gwendolen,  on  her  part,  enters  the  story, 
by  the  comment  of  onlookers,  as  **  a  sort  of 
serpent,"  who  already  in  the  second 
scene ''  winds  her  neck  more  than  usual": 
she  turns  out  anything  but  a  snaky  crea- 
tore.  Indeed,  when,  instead  of  that  stale 
type,  we  find  an  exquisitely  fresh  charac- 
ter, having  nothing  sinuous  or  cunning, 
whose  frankness  and  faults  are  pathetic, 
we  wonder  that  so  much  was  made  at 
first  of  the  serpent  illusion  (afterward 
dropped  for  ever),  and  ask  whether  in 
prqf>aring  that  surprise  the  story  did  not 
involve  itself.  But  George  Eliot  is  not 
one  of  tkosQ  novelists  who  see  their  char- 
aotera  chiefly  as  an  overgrown  nose,  a 
supematural  squint,  or  a  pair  of  green 
goggles^  and  who  present  them  always 
alterwurd  squint^  spectacles,  or  probc»- 
cis  foremost.  She  soon  tires  of  the  ser- 
pentine nedc,  and  even  of  **  the  long, 
narrow  eyes"  with  which  she  endows 
bol^  Gwendolen  and  GKrandcourt,  as 
means  of  watching  each  other:  and  we 
easily  endure  the  repetition  of  bright 
little  Mab's  "  Oh,  oh,  oh  I " 

Lush,  who  gave  alarming  promise  at 
first  of  being  a  regular  "  Bowery  villain, " 
such  as  the  average  novelist  would  set  hard 
at  work  foiling  plans,  plotting  by  midnight 
with  Mrs.  G]asher,and  embroiling  Grand- 
ooort  and  Gwendolen-— Lush,  I  say,  is  so 
contrived  that  we  do  not  have  too  much 
of  him,  and  what  we  have  is  good.  With 
the  same  supreme  art  Gwendolen's  mari- 
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tal  sufferings  are  partly  told,  but  largely 
left  for  the  imagination  to  fill  out;  it 
oannot  fairly  be  urged,  therefore,  that 
the  catastrophe  comes  before  she  has 
suffered  enough.  Abrupt  and  melodra- 
matic as  Grandcourt's  death  appears, 
the  scene  is  haunting,  and  is  legitimate 
in  its  suddenness  and  surprise.  But  the 
subtlest  piece  of  the  writing  is,  perhaps, 
the  courtship  of  Grandcourt.  Gwendo- 
len's play  of  motiyes  for  marrying  him 
and  for  not  marrying  him,  the  fatal  skill 
with  which  she  is  captured  by  neither 
coaxing  nor  driving,  the  artlessnees  of 
her  subsequent  relations  with  Deronda, 
are  set  out  with  such  delicacy  of  analysis, 
and  yet  such  definiteness  and  complete- 
ness, as  to  give  a  very  deep  impression 
of  George  Eliot's  rare  power. 

But  I  think  wo  do  not  like  as  well  the 
bridge  meeting  of  Deronda  and  Mord&- 
oai,  which  is  bizarre  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. The  mystery  of  Daniel's  pa- 
rentage gives  us  a  great  quantity  of  read- 
ing, and  excites  expectations  which  are 
but  scantily  rewarded  by  the  apparition 
of  that  mysterious  mother  in  black,  dying 
of  an  obscure  illness,  who  flits « across 
the  disk  of  the  story  in  so  melodramatic 
a  way.  The  missing  Cohen  daughter 
does  not  turn  up  at  all  in  the  denouement) 
being  apparently  overlooked.  After  so 
much  was  made  of  '*why  Mrs.  Ck>hen 
must  not  be  asked  about  her  daughter," 
this  enigmatic  offspring  ought,  I  think, 
at  the  final  roll-call  of  the  company,  to 
be  either  present  or  accounted  for.  As 
she  has  been  forgotten,  we  must  each, 
perforce,  invent  our  own  explanation  of 
her.  Portia's  plan  was  to  hitch  together 
two  ends  of  the  story,  both  now  left  fly- 
ing, and  to  announce  at  the  Quilibet  sup- 
per-table the  gratifying  discovery  that 
the  unmentionable  Cohen  daughter  is 
none  other  than  Mrs.  Glasher.  Of  those 
precious  Hebraio  manuscripts  in  the 
grandfather's  chest,  George  Eliot  speaks 
so  cautiously  and  diplomatically  that  we 
feel  quite  confident  she  never  has  seen 
them,  and  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  what 
they  contain— which  is  a  great  satisfac- 
iion  to  the  reader.  This  grandfather  of 
Deronda  was,  it  seems  a  profound  think- 
er, his  profoundest  thought  being  that 
<*the  strength  and  wealth  of  mankind 
depended  on  the  balance  of  separateness 
and  communication,"  His  grandson,  if 
less  profound,  is  more  lucid,  for  in  one 
straightforward,  earnest  sentence  he  tells 


Gwendolen  that  henceforth  he  will  ds- 
vote  himself  to  ''  giving  to  my  people  a 
political  existence,  a  national  centre  such 
as  the  English  have,"  which  seems  to  be 
the  pith  of  Mordecai's  project. 

Deronda,  then,  pays  his  pathetic  fare- 
well to  Gwendolen,  and  goes  off  as  a  sort 
of  wandering  Jew,  of  the  Kalonymos 
sort,  instead  of  peacefully  settling  down 
like  an  Israelite  of  the  Cohen  sort  Sir 
Hugo,  who  must  have  been  immensely 
disgusted  with  this  upshot  of  Daniel's  ca- 
reer, sent  him  a  travelling  outfit  for  a 
nuptial  present,  as  the  most  useful  thing 
he  could  think  of  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  is  not  mentioned  as  attend- 
ing the  wedding  repast,  where  the  most 
prominent  persons  seem  to  have  been  the 
good-natured  pawnbroker's  family,  who 
turned  out  in  force,  drinking  toasts  and 
making  speeches,  Jacob  applauding  his 
father's  speech  and  Adelaide  Bebekah 
wearing  a  new  frock. 

I  think  few  worthy  readers  can  lay 
down  "Deronda"  or  " Middlemareh " 
without  some  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  its 
author's  ideals  and  purposes,  and  som« 
little  appreciation  of  the  extreme  consci- 
entiousness of  her  professional  work.  An 
omnipresent  feeling  of  duty  seems  to 
temper  the  evident  joy  she  has  in  writ- 
ing. Her  love  of  justice  appears  to  ren- 
der more  acute  her  wonderful  skill  in 
the  analysis  of  motives,  where  her  refine- 
ment is  exquisite.  She  rejoices  in  the 
difficult  situations  from  which  other  nov- 
elists shrink.  **  Let  us  drop  a  veil  over 
this  scene,"  they  modestly  say;  or  else^ 
**  Why  try  to  describe  a  play  of  emotion 
that  defies  all  words  ?"  Not  so  Qeorgi 
Eliot,  who  shines  most  resplendent,  most 
conscious  of  power,  in  the  dilemmas  of 
plot  and  the  delicate  studies  of  character 
which  would  wreck  the  less  resolute  and 
less  finely  endowed  writers.  From  George 
Eliot  nothing  can  escape  under  the  plea 
of  being  '*  simply  indescribable  "  ;  for  to 
her  "all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  de- 
lights, whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,  ** 
are  only  a  study  that  sooner  or  later  will 
yield  up  their  secrets  in  form  capable  of 
expression.  A  poet,  she  can  happily  re- 
lieve her  critical  precision  of  desia^ption 
from  hardness  by  now  and  again,  and 
whenever  the  exigency  arises,  projecting 
her  thought,  through  choicest  metaphors, 
like  a  picture,  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
She  is  the  woman  who  abolished  the  ax- 
iom on  the  necessary  difference  betwoon 
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masculino  and  feminine  hamor,  by  dis- 
playing her  possession  of  both,  if  differ- 
ence tiiere  commonlj  be.  Her  phrases 
follow  each  other  out  like  arrows  that 
speed  unerringly  to  the  centre  of  the  butt. 
With  perceptions  so  fine,  with  gropings 
so  deep  into  human  nature,  it  needed  a 
rare  gift  of  language  to  felicitously  con- 
Tey  the  results  of  her  sensitive  and  often 
shadowy  analysis  to  the  reader:  it  is  one 
source  of  his  pleasure  that  her  style  so 
perfectly  delivers  her  thought. 

THB  CANVASS. 

Tbv  tranquillity  (or  shall  we  say  the 
stagnation  ?)  of  the  canvass  in  some  States 
is  surprising.  Vermont  and  Maine  polled 
heavy  votes  in  September;  the  October- 
voting  States  have  been  ablaze  about 
their  local  dections;  but  apathy  has  hung 
over  most  of  the  land.  Only  an  oocar 
sional  Butler  pops  up  here  and  there  to 
stir  the  surface  of  politics  into  old-time 
agitation;  only  an  exceptional  "  Bob  In- 
gersoU"  recalls  what  stump  speakers 
were  in  the  palmy  days  of  Tippecanoe 
and  Henry  Clay— days  when  whole  oxen 
roasted  for  the  hungry  voter;  when  the 
log  cabin  left  its  latchstring  out  for  him, 
and  hard  cider  welcomed  him  within.  For 
the  most  part,  tbe  old-stylo  all-summer 
canvass  has  been  abandoned.  Did  the 
heat  kill  early  political  fervor  this  year  ? 
Did  the  Exposition  eclipse  politics?  Was 
the  popular  sluggishness  due  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
platforms,  and  to  the  palpable  fitness  of 
both  sets  of  candidates,  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ?  I  fancy 
that  the  tameness  of  the  canvass  in  the 
middle  States  has  been  due  to  the  growing 
system  of  a  division  of  political  labor, 
whereby  almost  all  effort  is  concentrated 
on  carrying  the  State  elections  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  until  these  events 
are  settled. 

Those  States  that  hold  thdr  local  elec- 
tions within  a  month  or  two  of  the  Pres- 
idential voting  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
They  cannot  pretend  to  have  local  issues 
decided  on  their  merits,  or  to  have  their 
State  officers  voted  for  on  any  intrinsic 
fitness.  The  national  struggle  rules  the 
State  election,  because  the  latter  becomes 
only  a  **  straw  "  to  show  how  the  former 
is  going.  Besides,  these  States  are  over- 
run with  stump  orators  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union;  money  is  sent  to  bay  their 


voters;  able-bodied  citizens  from  other 
States  toe  sometimes  despatched  to  cast  a 
few  illegal  ballots  **  for  the  good  of  the 
cause."  It  is  strange  that  States  like 
Ohio  and  Indiana  will  continue  to  sub- 
mit to  this  nuisance.  The  honor  of  be- 
ing ''battle  grounds"  can  hardly  make 
up  for  the  great  disadvantages.  They 
and  all  other  October-voting  States  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  recently 
set  by  Pennsylvania,  and  postpone  the 
State  election  until  November.  One 
general  election  in  a  State  is  enough  for 
a  single  autumn. 

Thus  far  the  canvass  on  the  whole  has 
been  decent.  We  cannot  expect  ever  to 
more  thoroughly  eliminate  bitterness  or 
personal  abuse.  Even  in  Utopia  they 
would  hardly  load  the  political  guns  with 
eider-down  and  charge  the  political  en- 
gines with  rose  water.  You  cannot  ask 
tiie  stump  orators  to  fight  in  mythicid 
Fontenoy  fashion — ''Gentlemen  of  the 
other  party,  please  fire  first."  What 
we  can  claim  is  a  vast  gain  over  the 
"good  old  days  of  purer  politics," 
when  "Plug  Uglies"  and  "Blood 
Tubs'!  possessed  themselves  of  the  polls, 
and  clubbed  the  gentle  citizen  who  insist- 
ed on  casting  a  ballot  unlike  theirs.  There 
is  no  such  reign  of  paid  pugilists  and 
blacklegs  throughout  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  to-day;  and  be  the 
cheating  of  the  current  canvass  what  it 
may,  it  is  not  likely  to  rival  the  auda- 
cious Pennsylvania  "coffee-pot "  frauds 
ot  twenty  years  ago.  When  we  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  day,  and  la- 
ment the  slough  into  which  politics  have 
fallen,  let  us  at  least  take  a  little  heart 
at  noting  that  we  no  longer  vote  under 
such  prevalent  auspices  of  bowie  and 
bludgeon. 

This  centennial  canvass  chances  to  be 
witnessed  by  an  unexampled  cloud  of 
foreign  visitors.  Some  of  them  had  an 
opportunity  the  other  day  to  see,  at  the 
Exposition,  the  behavior  of  an  American 
crowd  a  quarter  of  a  million  strong,  dur- 
ing fifteen  hours.  They  may  now  exam- 
ine the  conduct  of  a  popular  election  in 
a  nation  of  forty  millions.  The  marvel, 
I  think,  is  that  at  the  end  of  a  century 
these  elections,  though  now  conducted 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  so  far  from  be- 
coming proportionally  more  boisterous 
and  violent,  have  vastly  gained,  as  a 
whole,  in  tranquillity  and  decorum. 

Philip  Quiubet, 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 


THB  POWER  OF  THE  N03B. 

Two  remarkable  oases  of  exceptional 
susoeptibility  of  the  olfactory  nerres  are 
reported  from  Europe.  One  of  them 
eeems  to  be  so  well  authenticated  that  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  either  the  g^ood 
faith  or  the  general  ability  of  the  report- 
ers. The  otiier  is  an  affair  of  men 
credulity.  The  first  occurred  in  Scot- 
land. Early  in  this  year  a  gentleman, 
while  trayelling  by  rail,  "  encountered  a 
Tolume  of  offensiyely  smelling  vapor 
that  was  suddenly  engaged  from  a  bone 
manure  works  which  practically  forms 
part  of  the  station"  into  which  the 
train  was  entering.  He  immediately  be- 
came sick  and  faint,  Tomited  continu- 
ously, and  in  spite  of  the  best  medical 
adrice  to  be  procured  in  Invemess,  he 
died  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  mishap. 
These  facts  are  given  by  Dr.  James 
Adams,  who  founded  upon  this  circum- 
stance a  book  intended  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic against  these  manure  factories.  He 
seems  to  ascrilie  the  gentleman's  death 
to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  vapors; 
but  as  there  is  no  source  for  this  arsenic 
except  the  mere  trace  that  might  be  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  used,  we  can  but 
think  that  his  theory  is  ill  founded. 

The  other  case  is  of  a  different  kind. 
Probably  as  an  instance  of  the  remarka- 
ble powers  which  may  be  developed  in 
the  human  nose,  the  editor  of  a  French 
"  year  book  "  of  science  declares  that  the 
ashes  from  the  first  Chicago  fire  fell  in 
the  Azores  islands  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  conflagration,  "  while  the  em- 
pyreumatic  odor  led  the  inhabitants  to 
suspect  tiiat  some  great  forest  was  burn- 
ing on  the  American  continent  I "  The 
editor  omits  to  remind  his  tesAen  that 
Chicago  is  a  thousand  miles  inland. 


BOIUMTIFIO  TBMEBITT. 
A  OBLtBRATED  EugUsh  chemist,  Mt. 
J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  lately  gave  a  proof 
of  confidence  in  sdentifie  tests  by  delib^ 
erately  risking  his  life  upon  them.  He 
has  been  experimenting  upon  the  remov- 


al of  dissolved  organic  matter  from  pota- 
ble water  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
filters  made  from  particular  substances. 
If  these  experiments  lead  to  the  discov* 
ery  of  a  simple  means  for  removing  this 
impurity,  Mr.  Wanklyn  will  be  the  bene- 
factor of  the  world ;  for  bad  water  exists 
everywhere,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  sickness  and 
preventible  mortality  in  the  human  no6 
than  is  usually  supposed.  He  believes 
he  has  succeeded  in  finding  such  a  sub- 
stance in  a  filter  made  of  carbon  powder 
held  together  by  silica.  Quinine  and 
morphine  are  both  soluble  organic  sub- 
stances, and  by  dissolving  them  in  pure 
water  and  passing  the  solution  throu^ 
this  filter,  the  action  of  the  filter  can  be 
proved  by  testing  the  strength  of  the  li- 
quor before  and  after  the  filtration.  He 
found  that  the  organic  substances, 
though  so  perfectly  soluble  as  to  form 
an  entirely  clear  solution  that  would 
pass  unchanged  through  the  ordinary 
paper  filters  used  by  chemists,  were  al- 
most entirely  removed  by  the  filter. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this,  he  pre- 
pared a  solution  of  strychnine  containing 
6.84  grains  to  the  gallon.  He  tasted 
this,  and  found  it  extremely  bitter. 
Then  he  filtered  it  and  tested  the  liquid 
by  the  ammonia  process.  Before  filter- 
ing it  had  shown  5.2  .grains  of  albumen- 
oid  ammonia  per  litre,  but  ^ter  that 
operation  the  same  test  gave  only  0.0i 
grain,  showing  that  more  than  09  per 
cent,  ci  the  dissolved  strychnine  had 
been  removed.  *'I  have  sufficient  conft- 
dence  in  the  ammonia  process,'*  he 
writes  to  the  *'  Chemical  News  *'  of  July 
dl,  "to  wager  my  life  on  the  coit^otnesb 
of  the  results,  and  I  drank  800  oubic 
centimetres  (10  fluid  ounces)  of  the  fil- 
trate. It  was  not  bitter,  and  I  have  not 
experienced  any  symptoms  of  poisoning 
with  strychnine;  and,  as  Will  be  found 
on  making  the  calculation,  800  oo.  of 
the  tinflltered  liquid  contained  about  4(0 
milligrams  (1  1-S  grain)  of  strychnhM^ 
which  is  a  poisonous  do0e.'t 
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THB  HELL  QATR  MINB. 
Thb  explosion  of  moro  than  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  giant  powder,  reudrook, 
and  Yulcan  powder,  containing  about 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  uitro-gly- 
oerine,  was  safely  and  sucoessfuUy  ac- 
complished in  Hell  Gate,  Kgw  York  har- 
bor, on  Sunday,  September  24.  Boats 
were  not  allowed  nearer  than  one  mile, 
and  from  that  distance  the  only  effect 
produced  was  the  elevation  of  white  foam 
and  water,  minted  with  huge  masses  of 
rock,  over  a  space  six  hundred  feet  long, 
three  hundred  wide,  and  to  a  height  of 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  Prom  this  broad 
basis  jets  of  water  like  vast  fountains 
sprung  up  a  hundred  feet  more.  Per- 
sons on  land  felt  a  concussion  and  heard 
a  sound,  but  both  were  slight,  though 
extending  for  miles.  The  spectators 
who  were  on  the  water  disputed  whether 
there  was  either  shock  or  sound,  both  be- 
ing masked  to  many  of  them  by  a  singu- 
lar though  natural  result  of  the  explo- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  nu- 
merous steamers  which  were  present  had 
lot  their  steam  run  down  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, and  had  lightened  the  load  on  their 
safety  valves,  so  that  if  a  concussion 
should  take  place,  the  valves  would  be 
lifted  and  the  boilers  relieved.  This  did 
occur,  proving  that  there  was  some  move- 
ment of  the  air,  but  it  was  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  masked  by  the  sound  of  the 
escaping  steam.  Either  the  explosion  of 
the  4,400  blast  charges  was  not  simulta- 
neous, or  the  discharge  of  gas  from  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  mine  occurred  in  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  time;  for  the  first 
great  movement  of  water  seemed  to  be 
followed  by  successive  spirts  over  the 
whole  ai'ea  of  the  ground,  and  the  up- 
heaval lasted  for  an  appreciable  length 
of  time.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
the  debris  and  the  rushing  in  of  the  war 
ter  which  had  been  displaced,  making 
breakers  that  lasted  for  several  seconds. 
The  whole  affair  was,  however,  essential- 
ly silent,  and  confined  to  the  immediate 
area  of  the  ground  which  had  been  un- 
dermined. Even  the  wooden  sheds  built 
close  to  the  great  shaft  were  uninjured, 
except  a  small  one  that  was  turned  half 
way  round.  It  stood  close  to  the  shaft. 
The  happy  termination  of  this  groat 
blast  has  many  important  lessons.  It 
shows  that  the  radical  cure  for  rocky 
shoals  may  be  applied  even  in  the  imme- 


diate vicinity  of  cities.  There  would 
now  be  no  hesitation  in  letting  off  a  sim- 
ilar blast  on  New  York  island  itself.  It 
shows  also  that  enormous  quantities  of 
the  most  powerful  explosives,  quantities 
which  would  throw  down  whole  cities  if 
exploded  in  mass  on  the  surface,  are 
quite  harmless  when  they  are  distributed 
in  small  charges  through  solid  rock. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  each  charge 
has  so  much  work  to  do  in  splitting  the 
rock  tliat  it  has  no  force  left  to  produce 
a  strong  concussion  of  the  air.  Another 
good  result  consists  in  the  discovery  that 
even  a  powder  so  quick  in  action  as  dy- 
namite can  be  successfully  masked  and 
cushioned  by  water.  The  filling  of  the 
Hallett's  Point  mine  with  water  placed 
an  almost  incompressible  substance 
against  the  cartridges,  and  left  no  way 
for  the  gases  to  escape  except  directly 
upward;  and  the  successful  breaking  up 
of  the  roof  and  pillars  while  pressed  upon 
by  the  water  is  another  imporiant  result 
of  this  test.  Some  of  its  lessons  are  yet 
to  be  learned.  The  proper  amount  of 
powder  to  be  used  was  a  matter  of  anx- 
ious inquiry  and  experiment,  and  yet 
when  every  mode  of  arriving  at  a  safe  re- 
sult had  been  used,  it  was  felt  that  the 
explosion  of  so  great  a  number  of  blasts 
at  one  time  had  elements  in  it  which  no  . 
previous  practice  could  ascertain.  In 
spite  of  years  of  continuous  testing,  the 
final  explosion  was  its  own  test.  Until 
the  mass  of  broken  stone  has  been  care- 
fully examined  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  powder  charges  were  just 
strong  enough  to  break  the  rocky  maa^ 
up  to  sizes  which  can  be  readily  managed 
by  a  steam  grapnel.  The  preliminary 
explorations  have  been  very  satLsfaotory, 
and  when  the  work  is  concluded  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  all  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  problem  of  re- 
moving granite  reefs  under  water  have 
been  determined  sufficiently  to  give  a 
precision  hitherto  unknown  to  this  kind 
of  work.  This  happy  result  is  due  to  the 
oonscientious  labors  of  General  Newton 
and  his  assistants  for  seven  years. 

The  explosion  will  be  used  by  Prof. 
Mayer  of  the  Stevens  Institute  and 
others,  as  a  measure  of  volcanic  force, 
from  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  valuable 
results.  Prof.  Mayer's  method  is  partly 
explained  in  the  following  letter  from 
him  to  the  daily  papers:  r^^^^l^ 
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8iB :  Tlie  rt^odtj  of  toimd  thzoagh  water  azid 
lock  U  dUterent  liom  what  it  U  thnmgli  the  air; 
hence  a  aabterraneoiu  explosion  like  that  of  Soa- 
daj  prodaces  two  distinct  sounds  at  any  station 
soffldentlj  rcmoted  from  the  blast.  Yesterday  I 
stationed  myself  on  Booth  Orange  monntsln, 
eighteen  miles  distant  troui  Hallett*s  Beef,  and 
obsenred  with  precision  the  intenral  of  time  sep- 
arotinj?  tha  soand  which  came  to  me  throogh  the 
earth  from  that  which  reached  me  through  the 
air.  The  knowledge  of  this  intervsl,  together 
with  the  temperatore  of  the  air,  and  my  distance 
from  UoU  Gate,  gave  me  the  data  from  which  I 
have  obtained  the  velocity  of  the  sound  throngh 
the  earth.  This  determination  is  of  valae  to  geo- 
logical science,  and  I  respectfully  request  oil  who 
have  determined  the  above  interval  to  send  me 
their  observations,  together  with  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  observer,  so  that  I  may  prepare  a  chart 
showing  the  velocities  of  sound  in  different  direc- 
tions from  Hell  Gate. 


THB  MAGT7ET  AS  FOOD. 
All  readers  of  history  and  geography 
know  that  the  Mexicans,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  make  nse  of  the  magney 
plant  both  for  food  and  as  the  source  of 
an  alcoholic  drink  called  mescal.  The 
latter,  when  made  in  the  rude  Mexican 
stills,  has  a  peculiar  spicy  flavor;  but  it 
is  said  that  a  well  mode  copper  still  pro- 
duces from  the  plant  only  an  ordinary  al- 
coholic fluid  similar  to  gin,  and  without 
the  spicy  taste  of  the  Mexican  article. 
For  food,  the  plant  is  roasted,  and  the 
astion  of  the  fire  causes  a  remarkable 
change  in  its  flavor.  The  raw  leaves,  or 
so-called  "  heart,"  have  a  taste  that  is  at 
flrst  slightly  sweet,  and  then  somewhat 
biting.  After  roasting  the  taste  is  very 
sweet,  but  mingled  with  a  pleasant  acid. 
This  change  is  a  novel  one  in  the  history 
•f  sugar  production,  for  the  raw  maguey 
contains  no  starch,  nor  any  isomer  of 
starch,  such  as  inulin  or  lichenin,  and 
even  were  these  present  their  transforma- 
tion into  sugar  without  the  presence  of 
mineral  acids  would  be  a  novelty.  Dr. 
Loew,  chemist  to  Lieutenant  Wheeler's 
army,  accordingly  concluded  that  the 
plant  must  either  be  a  new  isomer  of 
starch  or  a  new  glncosid.  He  found  it 
to  be  the  latter.  By  removing  the  sugar 
from  the  raw  dried  leaves  with  alcohol, 
and  treating  with  water,  either  hot  or 
cold,  grape  sugar  was  produced,  and  the 
solution  contained  eitrie  acid.  Oxalic, 
succinic,  malic,  aoonitic,  and  fumario 
acids  were  absent,  and  tartaric  acid  was 
present  only  in  small  quantity.  Thus 
the  plant  is  proved  to  contain  a  glncosid 
of  citric  acid,  a  substance  hitherto  un- 


known. Its  behavior  differs  from  that 
of  most  similar  compounds  in  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  water  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  it  into  grape  sugar 
and  citric  acid.  Heat  appears  to  have 
the  same  effect. 

BOBBING  IN  MINING. 
Even  mines  may  be  robbed,  and  when 
that  takes  place  it  is  their  owners  who 
are  the  robbers.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  removal  of  ore  from  pillars  which 
have  been  left  to  carry  the  roof,  or  to 
the  improper  removal  of  the  rich  ore 
while  the  poor  is  left  in  the  ground. 
The  former  destroys  the  safety  of  the 
operations  and  the  latter  is  likely  to 
shorten  the  life  of  the  enterprise,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  large  profits.  A  case 
of  the  former  kind  occurred  lately  in 
Sweden.  The  old  copper  mine  of  Falun 
has  been  worked  for  many  centuries, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  history,  rath- 
er unusual  abroad,  of  alternate  bad 
and  good  management  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  several  "caves"  occurred, 
the  mine  falling  in  as  a  consequence  of 
the  weakening  of  the  ore  pillars.  These 
had  been  cut  away  pattially  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  ore.  The  disasters 
which  this  temerity  caused  compelled 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  work- 
ing; but  after  a  time  another  change 
took  place,  and  vast  reaches  of  the  vein 
were  removed,  without  leaving  adequate 
supports  for  the  groat  wall  of  rock 
which  was  thus  undermined.  A  short 
time  ago  this  hanging  wall,  from  a 
point  about  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface,  gave  way.  The  surface  sank 
fifteen  feet  over  an  area  of  several  acres, 
the  mining  buildings  were  injured,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mine  can  ever 
be  worked  again. 

BOMAN  MOBTAB. 
This  famous  building  material,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  use  better  than  any 
other  known  to  man,  was  prepared  with 
great  care.  D*Avigdor  says  that  the 
material  now  called  Roman  cement  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  nor  did 
they  use  natural  hydraulic  limes  or  arti- 
ficial Portland  cement.  Their  mortar 
was  composed  as  follows:  One  part 
slaked  (rich)  lime;  one  part  brickdust 
(known  in  India  as  Toorkee,  and  used 
there  for  the  same  purpose);  and  two 
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parts  clean  rirer  sand.  If  quarrj  or  pit 
sand  was  to  bo  had  (which  thej  prefer- 
red), three  parts  of  the  latter  were  sub- 
stituted. The  care  used  in  choosing 
and  storing  the  sand,  lime,  and  brick- 
dust  far  exceeded  the  precautions  now 
taken  even  by  the  strictest  resident  engi- 
neer. They  excavated  immense  pits, 
lined  them  with  masonry,  and  erected  a 
roof,  or  even  a  vanity  over  them.  Here 
the  sand,  after  being  screened,  was  se- 
cured from  the  inf  uence  of  the  weather. 
The  lime  was  specified  to  be  slaked  a 
year  before  using.  It  was  spread  out  in 
large  sheds,  and  the  slaking  was  carried 
on  by  the  influence  of  the  air  almost 
without  any  admixture  of  water.  When 
very  hydraulic  mortar  was  required,  the 
Romans  substituted  puzzolana  for  the 
brickdust.  This  was  carefully  screened 
and  kept  dry;  in  short,  .the  mortar-mak- 
ers of  ancient  Rome,  who  never  did  any- 
thing all  their  lives  but  mix  mortar, 
went  through  their  work  with  such  care 
and  accuracy  that  we  should  now  require 
a  chemical  laboratory  to  do  as  well. 

Puzzolana,  well  known  in  England, 
renders  mortars  made  with  rich  lime 
very  hydraulic*  The  Santorin  earth  of 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Trass  of  the 
Rhine  are  other  volcanic  products  pos- 
sessing similar  qualities,  but  in  a  minor 
degree.  In  fact,  puzzolana  has  only 
recently  been  driven  out  of  the  field  of 
English  construction  by  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  Portland  cement. 

The  concrete,  of  which  many  lengths 
of  Roman  aqueducts  were  entirely  con- 
structed, was  made  as  follows:  First  a 
mortar  bed  was  laid,  the  mortar  itself 
being  composed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances as  described  above.  Then  the 
broken  stone  was  either  thrown  in— as  in 
the  case  of  retaining  walls— or  placed  by 
hand  for  arches,  housebuilding,  etc* 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case 
the  concrete  was  regularly  made  upon  a 
platform,  and  each  stone  covered  with  a 
cementing  material,  by  the  process  of 
turning  over  and  mixing,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  us;  the  mortar  bed  was  invari* 
ably  laid  into  the  work  first,  and  the 
stone  thrown  or  placed  in  it  afterward* 
Thus  the  quantity  of  mortar  in  propor- 
tion to  stone  used  was  greater  than  in 
modem  works. 

In  lining  their  aqueducts  they  followed 
ft  method  of  finishing  somewhat  similar 


to  that  employed  in  modem  houses  for 
giving  to  walls  a  finish  that  will  bear 
water.  The  canal,  drain,  or  reservoir 
was  first  covered  with  a  coat  of  mortar 
made  up  in  the  proportions  indicated 
above  with  coarse  sand;  the  second  coat 
contained  screened  puzzolana  and  fine 
sand;  while  the  last  was  laid  on  with  a 
fine  liquid  grout,  the  whole  then  being 
covered  by  a  singular  mixture  of  linseed 
oil,  lime  slaked  in  red  wine,  tar,  and  wax. 
This  was  well  mbbed  in  till  the  whole 
surface  became  as  smooth  as  marble.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  sup- 
posed that  this  curious  compound  would 
produce  a  permanently  hydraulic  surface ; 
all  they  wanted  was  to  give  their  last 
coat  of  mortar  time  to  set  before  the 
water  got  at  it*  Pliny  adds  pounded 
figs  to  the  above  prescription,  and  it 
appears  from  him  and  Frontinus  that 
working  and  polishing  the  inner  face 
was  a  job  requiring  great  attention  and 
some  considerable  time. 

UGHTNINa  IN  A  CAMP. 
A  CAMP  of  soldiers  was  lately  strack 
by  lightning  in  France,  and  the  result  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of 
points  to  attract  the  electric  fiuid.  The 
tents  were  full  of  men  and  arms,  and  the 
cots  had  iron  frames.  In  one  tent  three 
men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded,  all 
but  one  being  stmck  either  in  both  legs 
or  on  the  right  leg.  That  one  was  struck 
in  the  right  eye.  In  another  tout  where 
four  men  were  wounded,  the  charge  en* 
tered  by  both  legs  or  the  left  one.  Some 
men  were  thro¥m  out  of  their  bods,  or 
turned  over  in  them.  The  uniforms  of 
the  soldiers  were  perforated,  and  showed 
spots  which  are  said  to  be  "  sulphurized*  *' 
One  of  these  will  be  analyzed.  The  most 
significant  part  of  the  occurrence  is  the 
escape  of  a  tent  which  stood  near  the 
telegraph  line.  A  soldier  standing  in 
front  of  it  was  struck,  but  the  tent  es- 
caped, the  electric  current  passing  to  the 
telegraph,  where  it  broke  a  dozen  poles* 
It  is  thonght  from  this  that  camps  may 
be  protected  by  being  surrounded  with 
lines  of  wire  surmounted  with  points, 
and  well  connected  with  the  earth* 

A  NSW  GLASS. 
Ah  Englishman,  Mr.  Britten,  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  making  blast  furnace 
slag  into  glass.    The  slag  . 
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while  ia  a  liquid  state  into  a  tank  hold- 
ing about  fifteen  owt.,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  other  materials,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  method,  glass  is  pro- 
duced. This  glass  is  said  to  be  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly soft  or  plastic  nature.  It  is 
perfectly  acid  proof,  and  capable  of  use 
for  all  purposes  for  which  the  best  bottle 
glass  is  suitable.  It  outs  readily  with  the 
diamond,  and  is  ayailable  as  rough  plate 
for  roofings,  skylights,  greenhouses,  roof- 
ing tiles,  and  for  many  other  uses  from 
which  glass,  as  heretofore  manufactured, 
is  on  account  of  its  cost  necessarily  shut 
out.  Specimens  have  also  been  produced 
of  this  glass  colored  brilliantly,  and  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  colored 
glass  is  employed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  glass  can  be  made  of  this  substance. 
Indeed,  it  is  already  a  glass,  differing 
from  the  ordinary  article  only  in  being 
basic  instead  of  acid.  But  it  is  also  very 
impure,  and  we  doubt  if  the  above  de- 
scription, taken  from  "  Engineering,"  is 
not  rather  extravagantly  favoraUe  to  its 
pretensions.  The  only  saving  made  is 
the  heat  which  the  melted  slag  con- 
tains. 


PROP.  HUXLEY  ON  EVOLUTION. 
PaoF.  Thomas  IIuxlbt  returned  to 
England  on  Saturday,  September  28,  the 
day  after  his  course  of  throe  lectures  in 
New  York  on  **  The  Evidences  of  Evolu- 
tion "  was  finished.  These  lectures  were 
simple  discussions  of  a  few  points  in  the 
evidence  by  which  this  doctrine  is  sup- 
ported, delivered  in  a  quiet  manner. 
They  were  evidently  disappointing  to 
many  of  his  hearers,  who  seemed  to  have 
expected  a  stronger  and  more  complete 
summing  up  of  the  facts.  But  as  con- 
troversial arguments  they  were  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  speeches  which  have  been 
mad3  in  late  years  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  His  first  lecture  was  the  only 
one  that  attracted  much  attention,  and 
the  prominence  given  to  that  was  due  to 
hb  use  of  the  term  **  Miltonio  theory  " 
to  designate  the  aoooont  of  creation 
found  in  Genesis.  As  it  is  Impossible  to 
condense  the  matter  of  his  lectures  to 
limits  **The  Galaxy  **  can  allow,  and  as 
the  treatment  of  this  point  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  Mr.  Huxley  showed 
he  controversial  skill  for  which  he  Is  fi^ 


monsj  we  will  quote  this  entire,  to  tho 
exclusion  of  the  poeitive  facts  of  his  ar- 
gument: 

**  We  now  come  to  what  I  would  call 
MUton's  hypothesis — the  hypothesis  that 
the  present  condition  of  tilings  has  en- 
dured for  a  comparatively  moderate 
time,  and  at  the  oommencement  of  that 
time  came  into  existence  within  the  course 
of  six  days.  I  doubt  not  that  it  may 
have  excited  some  surprise  in  your  mind 
that  I  should  have  spoken  of  this  as  Mil- 
ton's hypothesis  rather  than  that  I  should 
choose  the  terms  which  are  much  more 
familiar  to  you,  such  as  '  tho  doctrine  of 
creation,'  oar  'the  Biblical  doctrine,'  or 
'the  doctrine  of  Moses,'  all  of  which 
terms,  as  applied  to  tho  'hypothesis  to 
which  I  have  Just  referrod,  are  certainly 
much  more  familiar  to  you  than  tho  title 
of  the  Miltonio  h3rpothesis.  But  I  have 
had  what  I  cannot  but* think  aro  very 
weighty  reasons  for  taking  the  course 
which  I  have  pursued.  For  example  I 
have  discarded  the  title  of  the*hypothesis 
of  creation,  because  my  present  business 
is  not  with  the  question  as  to  how  nature 
has  originated,  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  lead  to  her  origination,  l)ut  as  to 
the  manner  and  order  of  her  origination. 
Our  present  inqpoiry  is  not  why  tho  ob- 
jects which  constitute  nature  camo  into 
existence,  but  when  they  camo  into  ex- 
istence, and  in  what  order.  This  is  a 
strictly  historical  question,  a  question  as 
completely  historical  as  that  about  the 
date  at  which  the  Angles  and  the  Jutes 
invaded  England.  But  the  other  quos« 
tion  about  creation  is  a  philosophical 
question,  and  one  which  cannot  be  solved, 
or  approached,  or  touched  by  the  histor- 
ical method.  What  we  want  to  know  is, 
whether  there  is  evidence  in  the  facts,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  that  things  arose 
in  the  way  described  by  Milton,  or  not; 
and  when  that  question  is  settled  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  inquire  as  to  why  they 
arose.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  not 
spoken  of  it  as  the  Biblical  hypothesis. 
It  is  quite  true  that  persons  as  diverse  in 
their  general  views  as  Milton  the  Protes- 
tant and  the  Jesuit  Father  Suaroz  agree 
in  giving  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the 
interpretation  as  adopted  by  Milton.  It 
is  quite  true  that  that  interpretation,  un- 
less I  mistake,  is  that  which  has  been  is- 
stilled  into  every  one  of  us  in  our  child- 
hood; bat  I  do  not  for  one  moment  vsn- 
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tore  to  say  that  it  ooold  properly  be  call- 
ed the  Biblical  doctrine.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  my  business  to  say  what 
the  Hebrew  text  contains,  and  what  it 
does  not;  and  in  the  second  place,  were  I 
to  say  that  this  was  the  Biblical  hypoth- 
esis, I  should  be  met  by  the  authority  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  to  say  nothing 
of  men  of  science,  who  in  recent  times 
have  absolutely  denied  that  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Genesis  at  all.  If  we 
are  to  listen  to  them,  wa  must  believe  that 
what  seem  so  clearly  defined  as  days  of 
creation— as  if  yery  great  pains  had  been 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  mistake — 
tiiat  these  are  not  days  at  all,  but  peri- 
ods, that  we  may  make  just  as  long  as 
convenience  requires.  We  are  also  to 
understand  that  it  is  consistent  with  that 
phraseology  to  believe  that  plants  and 
animals  may  have  been  evolved  by  natu- 
ral processes,  lasting  for  millions  of 
years,  out  of  similar  rudiments.  A  per^ 
son  who  is  not  a  Hebrew  scholar  can 
only  stand  by  and  admire  the  marvel- 
lous flexibility  of  a  language  which  ad- 
mits of  such  diverse  interpretations. 
Assuredly  in  the  face  of  such  contradic- 
tory authority  upon  matters  upon  which 
one  is  competent  to  form  no  judgment, 
he  will  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion, 
as  I  do;  and  in  the  third  place,  I  have 
carefully  abstained  from  speaking  of  this 
as  a  Mosaic  doctrine  because  we  are  now 
assured  upon  the  authority  of  the  high- 
est critics,  and  even  of  dignitaries  in  the 
Church,  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  Moses  ever  wrote  this  chapter, 
or  knew  anything  about  it.  I  don't  say 
^I  give  no  opinion — ^it  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence upon  my  part  to  volunteer  an 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject.  But  that 
being  the  state  of  opinion  among  the 
scholars  and  the  clergy,  it  is  well  for  us 
the  laity,  who  stand  outside,  to  avoid 
entangling  ourselves  in  such  a  vexed 
question.  So  as  there  is  a  doubt,  and  as 
happily  Milton  leaves  us  no  conceivable 
ambiguity  as  to  what  he  means,  I  will 
continue  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Miltonian 
hypothesis." 

THB  BUFFALO  MEETING. 
Ths  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  had  a  very  inter- 
esting and  active  meeting  this  year.  It 
was  attended  by  several  foreign  scientific 
men  of  note.    Dr.  Otto  M*  Torrellt  Direo- 


tor  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Sweden; 
Dr.  E.  H.  Von  Baumhaur,  and  Dr.  B. 
M.  Von  Baumhauer  of  the  Netherlands; 
Dr.  Joshua  Lyndalel,  Dr.  Th.  Nordstron, 
Dr.  H.  Hambeigery  and  Dr.  Budolf  Koc- 
nig  of  Sweden;  Iknile  Brugsoh  and  E. 
Daninos  of  Cairo,  Egypt;  Wm.  Sagel 
and  Dr.  Ernst  Flerschel  of  Vienna;  Dr. 
Franberger  of  Bmnn,  Austria,  and  Ales- 
sandra  Castellani  of  Rome,  were  men- 
tioned by  President  Bogers,  and  finally 
one  who  would  receive  as  warm  a  wel- 
come from  Americans  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  Prof.  Thomas  Huxley  of  Lon- 
don. In  a  short  speech  which  he  made 
responding  to  the  civilities  extended  to 
him,  he  referred  to  the  impressions  he  had 
received  while  the  guest  of  Prof.  Marsh 
for  a  few  days,  saying: 

''  It  is  popularly  said  abroad  that  you 
have  no  antiquities  in  America.  If 
you  talk  about  the  trumpery  of  three  or 
four  thousand  years  of  history,  it  is  true. 
But,  in  the  large  sense,  as  referring  to 
times  before  man  made  his  momentary 
appearance,  America  is  the  place  to  study 
the  antiquities  of  the  globe.  The  reality 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  materiad 
here  has  far  surpassed  my  anticipation. 
I  have  studied  the  collection  gathered  by 
Prof.  Marsh  at  New  Haven.  There  is 
none  like  it  in  Europe,  not  only  in  ex- 
tent of  time  covered,  but  by  reason  of  its 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  evolution. 
Whereas,  before  this  collection  was  made 
evolution  was  a  matter  of  speculative 
reasoning,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history  as  much  as  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  In  that  collection  are  the  facts 
of  the  succession  of  forms  and  the  history 
of  their  evolution."  He  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee on  Geological  Nomenclature. 

From  the  papers  read  we  are  able  to 
make  only  short  selections.  Captain  W. 
H.  Dall  said  that  he  had  for  years  been 
dissecting  limpets,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  mode  of  extruding  the  ova ; 
but  the  minute  size  of  the  organs  and 
their  fragility  had  long  defeated  his  ef- 
forts. Finally  he  obtained  some  limpets 
of  extraordinary  size  which  Prof.  Agassiz 
brought  home  from  the  Hassler  Expedi* 
tkm,  and  found  one  in  which  the  ovaries 
were  full  of  eggs.  He  observed  that 
those  eggs  which  lay  at  the  ^tremities  of 
the  ovisac  nearest  the  renal  sacs  were 
granulated,  ooagested,  and^muoh  rinsr 
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than  the  rest,  and  that  rerj  minute  ori- 
fices allowed  of  communication  between 
the  ovisac  and  the  renal  sac.  Further 
examination  showed  still  riper  eggs  in 
the  renal  sac  itseli,  and  as  it  were  drift- 
ing toward  the  external  opening,  through 
which  they  passed  into  the  sea  water  and 
began  their  embryonic  life.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved  in  a  way  entirely  unex- 
pected; but  this  manner  of  extrusion  of 
the  ova  is  known  to  exist  in  some  oth- 
er mollusks  and  in  some  low  fishes. 

Prof.  Meehan  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  op- 
posed the  doctrine  taught  by  some  lead- 
ing botanists  that  plants  as  a  general 
thing  abhor  close  breeding,  and  that  all 
flowers  with  color,  fragrance,  or  sweet 
odors  can  only  bo  fertilized  by  insect 
agency.  He  has  experimented  by  cov- 
ering with  fine  gauze  bags  such  flowers 
as  are  said  to  be  invariably  fertilized  by 
insects,  and  to  some  of  which  the  power 
of  self-fertilization  is  denied.  Of  these  he 
names  red  clover,  white  clover,  Iria  Vif' 
ffinica,  Campanul4Mf  dandelion,  and  many 
others,  as  seeding  just  as  well  under  these 
conditions  as  when  insects  are  permitted 
free  access  to  them.  In  fact  JBaptista 
among  leguminose  plants,  and  the  curi- 
ous tribe  of  Orchidaceaare  the  chief  ones 
which  do  not  seem  to  seed  without  insect 
aid.  Yucca  requires  insect  aid,  but  suc- 
ceeds just  as  well  with  its  own  pollen 
when  applied  artiflcially,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  insect  I^vnuba  yuccauella  is 
therefore  no  argument  for  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, which  is  the  matter  in  controversy. 
The  arguments  that  color  and  fragrance 
have  been  given  to  flowers  in  order  to  at- 
tract insects  to  them,  and  thus  insure 
cross  fertilization,  he  meets  by  such  in- 
stances as  that  of  the  black  cap  and  other 
raspberries,  which  have  neither  color  nor 
fragrance,  and  yet  are  remarkably  at- 
tractive to  insects;  and  yet  the  flowers 
produce  raspberries  just  as  well  under 
gauze  bags  when  the  insects  are  excluded. 
Another  proof  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion is  that  of  some  sumachs  and  willows 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on 
separate  plants.  The  male  flowers  have 
color,  fragrance,  and  honeyed  secretions, 
and  are  very  attractive  to  insects;  but 
they  do  not  visit  and  thus  carry  pollen 
to  the  female  flowers  at  all.  Using  the 
argument  of  the  other  side,  this  should 
prove  that  color,  fragrance,  and  honeyed 
secretions  were  not  made  for  fertiliza- 


tion baits.  This  was  an  important  paper, 
and  called  out  strong  discussion.  The 
same  author  related  his  success  in  pro- 
curing hybrids  by  splitting  and  uniting 
buds  of  different  kinds,  and  then  graft- 
ing'the  united  pieces.  He  tried  this 
with  united  halves  of  red  astrachan  and 
Rhode  Island  greening  apples.  Three  of 
these  grafts  grew  out  of  twelve.  Two 
have  fruited.  Both  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  from  both  of  their  par- 
ents. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  Vice-President  of 
the  section  which  includes  natural  hia- 
tory,  delivered  a  long  address  on  the  "  De- 
velopment Theory,"  taking  the  strongest 
ground  in  its  support.  After  a  careful  - 
review  of  the  growth  of  this  theory,  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion in  brain  size  and  brain  ratio 
of  the  animals,  as  proved  by  the  fossil 
skulls  examined  by  Prof.  Marsh.  He 
has  shown  that  the  animals  of  the  earli- 
est Eocene  formation  have  brains  so 
small  that  they  may  be  likened  to  those 
of  a  serpent,  and  relatively  so  diminu- 
tive that  they  can  be  passed  through  the 
neural  cavity  of  the  backbone.  As  we 
go  upward  in  the  strata  the  size  of  the 
brain  steadily  increases.  Its  develop- 
ment in  the  monkey  tribe  is  regarded  as 
the  moans  by  which  those  animals  were 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  camivora  that 
then  abounded ;  and  intellect  even  in  that 
era  became  superior  to  brute  force.  In 
respect  to  man,  the  necessity  of  caro  dur- 
ing the  period  of  infancy  was  strongly 
dwelt  upon;  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
long  period  during  which  young  human 
beings  have  to  be  supported  and  cared 
for  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  the  family 
and  of  social  life.  As  a  natural  sequence 
to  these  premises  he  declared  that  the 
brutality  of  the  Turks  is  not  duo  to  total 
moral  depravity,  but  to  the  unconquer- 
ed  inheritance  of  animal  nature;  and 
that  criminals  should  be  confined  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  their  kind. 

Ci4>tain  Powell,  who  has  explored  with 
such  success  the  territory  of  the  great 
Odorado  cafion,  contributed  a  valuable 
paper  on  Indian  mythology,  which  made 
important  additions  to  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  savage  beliefs.  He  said  that 
in  the  study  of  the  mythology  of  an^ 
race  of  people  we  discover  (1)  that  they 
have  a  cosmology  or  oosmism;  •.  e,,  » 
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theory  of  worlds  and  an  explanation  ot  Tmperaiure,^ 

the  nniyerse;  (0)  a  theism  embracing  a  JtflnlmiMi.    Mtulmiim. 

class  of  personages  with  extra-hnman    ATtmnj 40  dag.  »  de^ 

powers;  (8)  a  body  of  fable  lore  concern-    Atlantic  citj W    |»  W  '| 

ing  the  words  and  actions  of  the  gods;  BoSon?.'.V.***.\7/...!!!!60    "             9»  •«  ' 

(4)  a  religion  explaining  the  relation  be-  Bianuuik /...............!«    •*            105  •• 

tween  gods  and  men.    A  knowledge  of    Botfaio 40    **  wr  •^ 

all  these  four  classes  of  facts  is  requisite    ^S***^ 5!    «  ?!  I! 

to  an  acquamtancs  With  a  giren  mythol-    ^J^^ 4J    ««  ,qq  m 

ogy.     The  American   Indians   have  a  Detroit.. !...!!.!....!..!. 40    "            8r*«' 

oosmism;  that  is,  a  system  of  worlds.    Jacksont-ille 70    **  96  *« 

They  have  fetich  gods,  animal  gods,    Jj^^"** «    I  JJ  " 

hero  gods,  and  nature  gods.  M«mtWMhingtOTu*.....80    •«             »  •* 

The  officers  of  the  Association   for    NewOrteans ....78    •*  93  *« 

1877  are:  President,  Prof.  Simon  Kew-    NewYotk .65    «  w  ••' 

comb,  of  Washington;  Vice-President  of    ™!;j^f»«*f* ^    "  M" 

Section  A.  Prof.  B.C.  Pickering,  of  Bos.    VUginua^y 81    "  «« 

ton;  Vice-President  of  Section  B,  Prol  The  maximum  temperatures  for  Mt 

0.  0.  Marsh,  of  New  Haven;  Secretary,  Washington  and  Virginia  City  arc  the 

Prof.  A.  P.  Grate,  of  Buffalo.  highest  on  record  for  those  stations. 

During  the  flrst  part  of  the  month,  at  the 

AUGUST  WSATHEB.  4:85  P.  K.  (Washington  time)  obeerva- 

Ths  most  noticeable  features  of  tlie  tions,  the  temperature  frequently  ranged 

month  are:  the  movements  of  the  low  from  100  deg.  to  114  deg.  at  the  stations 

pressure  areas;  the  high  mean  tempera-  in  western  Texas,  along  the  Bio  Grinde 

tnres  in  the  northern,  central,  and  eastern  river,  while  in  Arisona  the  readings  va- 

districts;  the  small  total  rainfalls  in  the  riod  between  100  deg.  and  111  deg.    At 

northeastern    districts,    with   resulting  Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  3  p.  m.,  2d,  the 

droughts  and  numerous,  extensive,  and  temperature  reached  118  deg.    It  fell  at 

destructive  forest  fires;  the  grasshoppers  Rockford,  Iowa,  from  88  deg.,  at  1  p.  x., 

in  the  northwestern  States  and  Terri-  to  68  dog.,  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  18th  ;  at 

tories.  Leavenworth,  from  90  deg.  to  68  d^.,  in 

Areas  of  H%gh  JVestiirs.— Seven  have  half  an  hour,  on  10th ;  at  Memphis,  from 

crossed   the   northern   sections  of  the  03  deg.  to  70  dog.,  in  fifteen  minutes,  on 

country  during  the  month.    As  the  in-  3dd;  at  Biley,  Illinoie,  decided  fall  from 

tervals  between  their  passage  were  com-  34th  to  25th,  the  mean  of  latter  having 

paratively  short,  the  periods  of  warm  been  18  deg.  lower  than  that  of  formeir, 

weather,  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  at  Cresswell,  Kansas,  fall  of  40  deg.  on 

low  pressure  areas,  weregenerally  of  short  the  24th,  and  41  deg.  on  the  81st. 

duration,  exo^ng  for  the  Gulf  States.  Ice  and  Destructive  Frosts  have  been 

Areas  of  Low  Pressure, — The  centres  of  reported  as  follows,  viz. :  morning  of  the 

the  barometric  depressions,  after  appear-  10th  at  Coalville,  Utah,  frost  injuring 

ing  in  the  upper  Missouri  valley,  have  wheat  «nd  potato  tops;  21st,  near  Fort 

generally  taken  a  northeastward  course  Iluron,  Michigan,  frost  damaging  crops; 

into  Canada,  and  further  to  the  north-  36th,  at  Pembina,  frost  injuring  vcgeta- 

ward   than   during  previous  Augusts,  tion;  Slst,  at  Coalville,  frost  and  first 

The  result  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  sldm  of  ice.    July  8.  a  severe  frost  00- 

rainfall  in  the  northern,  central,  and  curred  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  freezing 

eastern  districts.    Frequently,  while  the  vegetables.    Snow  at  Virginia  City,  Ne- 

main  disturbances  have  continued  almost  vada.  Pike's  Peak,  and  Mt.  Washington, 

stationary  in  the  extreme  northwest,  as  IMny  Doffs, — The  number  of  days  on 

well  as  during  their  progress  northeast-  which  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain 

ward,  minor  depressions  have  been  dQ-  fell  averages  as  follows:  New  England, 

•  Teloped  and  sent  out  to  the  eastward  or  New  Yoric,  and  northera  Pennsylvania, 

southeastward,  which  have  produced  so-  4;  South  Atlantic  and  southern  portion 

vere  thunder-storms,  while  others  have  of  the  Middle  States,  12;  Ohio  valley, 

moved  southward   toward  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  and  Eastern  Gulf  States,  16; 

gradually  disappeared.  Western  Gulf  States,  Upper  Lake  region, 
45 
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and  western  portion  of  Lake  Erie,  11; 
Northwest,  12. 

V€rificaiion8,^The  average  of  verifica- 
tions for  the  whole  country  is  87.25  per 
cent.  For  the  weather,  85.88;  wind  di- 
rection, 92.83;  temperature,  88.62;  ba- 
rometric changes,  82.20  per  cent,  have 
been  obtained.  There  were  four  omia- 
sions  to  predict  out  of  8,720,  or  0.1  per 
cent. 


THE  GRASSHOPPSB  CAMPAIGN. 
Much  as  has  been  written  about  the 
grasshopper  and  his  visitation  of  the  Mia- 
eottri  region,  we  think  the  following  suo- 
olnct  account  of  his  habits,  taken  from 
the  yearly  report  of  Prof.  Riley,  State 
Entomologist  to  Missouri,  will  be  inter- 
eating:  "The  great  bulk  of  these  young 
hatched  out  about  the  middle  of  April, 
but  others  kept  on  hatching  even  up  to 
the  time  when  the  first  hatched  got 
wings,  so  that  up  to  the  1st  of  June  they 

.  were  met  with  of  all  sizes,  from  the  new- 
ly hatched  to  the  winged.  So  long  as 
provision   sufficed   for   them   on   their 

.  hatching  grounds  they  remained  almost 
stationary,  and  created  but  little  general 
apprehension,  although  many  farms  on 

.bottom  lands  and  fields  adjacent  to  tim- 

,  ber  were  overrun  with  them.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  supply  of  food  in  these 
situations  was  exhausted,  they  com- 
menced to  migrate,  frequently  in  bodies 
a  mile  wide,  devouring  as  they  advanced 
all  the  grass,  grain,  and  garden  truck  in 
their  path.  The  migrating  propensity 
was  in  no  instance  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  developed  till  after  the  first 
molt.  [The  insect  und^goes  molting 
five  times.]  Up  to  that  time  they  were 
content  to  huddle  in  warm  places,  and 
lived  for  the  most  part  on  weeids,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  common  dog  fennel  or 
mayw^  {Maruta). 

"  The  young  locusts  display  gregarious 
instincts  from  the  start,  and  congregate 
in  immense  numbers  in  warm  and  sunny 
places.  They  thus  often  blacken  the 
sides  of  houses  or  the  sides  of  hills — ^the 
prevailing  tint  of  the  mass  during  the 
first  and  second  larval  stages  being  a  dull, 
deep  gray.  They  remain  thus  huddled 
together  during  cold,  damp  weather. 

"Their  power  for  injury  increases 
with  their  growth.  At  first  devouring 
the  vegetation  in  particular  fields  and 
patches  in  the  vicinity  of  their  birth- 
places, they  gradually  widen  the  area  of 


their  devastation  until  at  last  they 
devour  every  green  thing  over  extensive 
districts.  Whenever  they  have  thus  de- 
vastated a  country  they  are  foroed  to 
feed  upon  one  another,  and  perish  in  im- 
mense numbers  from  debility  and  starva- 
tion. This  increase  in  destructiveness 
continues  until  the  bulk  of  the  locusts 
have  undergone  their  larval  molts  and 
attained  the  pupa  state.  The  pujM,  be- 
ing brighter  colored,  with  more  orange 
than  the  larva,  the  insects  now  look,  as 
they  congregate,  like  swarms  of  bees. 
From  this  time  on  they  begin  to  decrease 
in  numbers,  though  retaining  their  rav- 
enous propensities.  They  die  rapidly 
from  disease,  and  from  the  attacks  of 
natural  enemies,  whUe  a  large  number 
fall  a  prey,  while  in  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  molting,  to  the  cannibalistic  pro- 
clivities of  their  own  kind.  Those  that 
acquire  wings  rise  in  the  air  during  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  day,  and  wend  their 
way  as  far  as  the  wind  will  permit  to- 
wud  their  native  home  in  the  northwest. 
They  mostly  carry  with  them  the  germs 
of  disease,  or  are  parasitized,  and  wher- 
ever they  settle  do  comparatively  little 
damage. 

"  The  young  insects  move,  as  a  rule, 
during  the  warmer  hours  of  the  day  only, 
feeding,  if  hungry,  by  the  way,  but  gen- 
erally marching  in  a  given  direction 
until  toward  evening.  They  travel  in 
schools  or  armies,  in  no  particular  direc- 
tion, but  purely  in  search  of  food— the 
same  school  often  pursuing  a  different 
course  one  day  to  that  pursued  the  day 
previous.  On  this  point  the  experience 
of  last  spring  is  conclusive;  and  while 
the  bulk  of  the  testimony  as  to  their  ac- 
tions, when  hatching  out  in  States  f  urth^ 
north  and  west,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
prevailing  direction  taken  is  south  or 
southeast,  tho  prevaUing  direction  takm 
last  spring,  in  Missouri,  as  gathered  from 
the  reports  of  numerous  correspondents, 
was  northward,  sometimes  a  little  to  the 
east,  at  others  to  the  west  I  have, 
while  travelling  along  a  road,  often  seen 
them  marching  in  one  direction  to  the 
left,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
right  of  me.  They  were  more  often  no- 
ticed going  agamst  than  with  the  wind, 
and,  as  they  approached  maturity,  they 
seemed  disposed  to  gather  into  more 
compact  masses  and  prefer  to  advance  in 
a  northerly  direction.    ^  Go  C 

**  Having  often  watched  the  young  in* 
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teots  on  their  taravels  and  oarelull j  Umed 
ihem,  I  have  ooncludod  that  when  about 
half  grown  thej  seldom  more  at  a  greater 
rate  than  three  yards  a  minute,  even 
when  at  their  greatest  speed  over  a  tol* 
erably  smooth  and  level  road,  ^  not 
halting  to  feed.  They  walk  th^ree-fourths 
this  distance  and  hop  the  rest.  Two 
eonseoutive  hops  are  seldom  taken,  and 
any  individual  one  may  be  run  down  and 
fatigued,  by  obliging  it  to  hop  ten  or 
twelve  times  without  rest. 

"The  idea  tiiat  the  young  hoppers 
were  led  in  their  marches  by  so-oalled 
^kings'  or  'queens'  was  very  preva- 
lent last  spring.  It  is,  however,  quite 
unfounded.  Certain  large  loousts  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Aeridium  and 
CESdipoda  hibernate  in  the  full  grown, 
winged  state,  and  not  in  the  egg  state, 
like  the  Booky  mountain  species.  Al- 
ways with  us,  their  presence  was  simply 
more  manifest  last  spring,  when  the  Uob 
of  the  earth  was  bare.  Hopping  with 
the  others  or  falling  into  ditches  with 
them,  they  gave  rise  to  this  false  notion, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  as  showing 
how  the  same  circumstanoes  at  times 
give  rise  to  similar  erroneous  ideas  in 
Widely  separate  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  same  idea  prevails  in  parts  of  Surope 
and  Asia. 

"  Tha  two  species  which  are  most  often 
thus  found  with  the  young  loousts  and 
supposed  from  their  size  and  conspiouity 
to  be  guides,  are  the  American  Aeri- 
dium (Aeridium  Ameriecaium^  Drury), 
and  the  coral-winged  locust  (CSdipoda 
phaniooptenif  Germ.).  The  former  is 
our  largest  and  most  elegant  locust,  the 
prevailing  color  being  dark  brown,  with 
a  broad,  pale  yellowish  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  when  the  wings  are 
closed.  The  coral-winged  locust  is  also 
an  elegant  species,  the  colors  being 
brown-black,  brick-yellow  inclining  to 
brown,  and  a  still  paler  whitish-gray.'* 

The  young,  wingless  hoppers  travel 
only  during  the  hotter  portion  of  the 
day,  say  six  hours  on  the  average,  and  as 
their  unfledged  existence  lasts  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  they  would  be  able  to  hop 
somewhat  less  than  thirty  miles  if  they 
marched  constantly  and  always  in  one 
direction.  But  as  they  rest  for  days  at 
a  time,  and  hop  about  in  all  directions, 
they  rarely  travel  more  than  five  miles 
from  their  birthplace  before  gettiug  their 


wings.  When  that  takes  place  tiiey  rise 
in  vast  numbers,  and  fly  in  a  northwest- 
^ly  direction.  This  takes  them  to  the 
Bocky  mountains,  which  Prof.  Biley 
considers  to  be  their  home.  If  his  hy- 
pothesis is  true,  their  return  is  one  of  ibe 
marvels  of  instinct.  The  parents  leave 
the  mountains,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
soil  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  After  a 
winter *s  rest  these  produce  the  wingless 
hoppers,  which  in  time  obtain  wings  and 
the  instinct  to  seek  the  home  from  which 
their  parents  came.  Their  Jeast  speed  in 
tolerably  calm  weather  is  eight  to  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  their  daily  flight  may 
be  one  hundred  miles.  Their  return  waa 
anything  but  triumphant.  So  many  had 
been  destroyed  by  parasites,  fatigue,  and 
human  warfare,  that  Prof,  Biley  thinks 
they  will  not  for  many  years  multiply 
so  prodigiously  again,  or  advance  so  far 
eastward. 


A  DI800YXBT  of  uickd  ores  is  reported 
fr<Mn  Spain;  bi:^  the  richness  given,  9 
per  cent,  throws  a  doubtful  air  upon  the 
story. 

The  old  industry  of  collecting  and 
burning  kelp  or  seaweed  is  kept  up  on  a 
large  scale  in  France.  In  one  distnot 
200  furnaces  are  at  work. 

Thb  dyeing  of  animals  is  now  quite  a 
common  branch  of  the  dyer's  art.  Some 
time  ago  a  French  lady,  of  the  kind  that 
choose  notoriety,  drove  in. Paris  four 
gray  horses  dyed  a  brilliant  magenta. 

BxpoBTS  from  Iceland  speak  of  boister- 
ous weather  within  the  Arctic  circle^ 
large  quantities  of  fleld  ice  coming  south- 
ward. This  is  considered  favorable  to 
the  prospects  of  the  English  polar  expe- 
dition. 

SoHLGBSsnra  reasons  that  as  with  a 
given  tension  of  ammonia  vapor  in  the 
air  hot  or  warm  water  dissolves  less  than 
cold  water,  the  trofNlcal  waters  must 
leave  a  larger  proportion  of  atmospheric 
ammonia  undissolved  than  waters  of  arc- 
tic seas.  This  partially  accounts  for  the 
greater  luxuriance  cl  tropical  vegetation, 
the  atmosphere  .being  licher  In  this  gase^ 
ous  manure,  which  is  precipitated  by  cold 
rains  or  dew.  C"i^i^n]o 
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Db.  FjJtVBSWiQETR,  of  lowa,  fhinloi 
that  the  present  Indhuis  are  a  remnant 
6f  the  eame  raoe  that  boilt  the  iiMunde. 
Hb  epinion  is  based  upon  a  stady  of  the 
anatomieal  stmotoreaad  modes  of  bnrial 
of  the  two  races. 

It  is  proposed  to  ntillie  the  almort  in- 
numerable artesian  borinf^s  in  this  coun- 
try tar  an  examination  into  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  eatth  and  ihe  law  (^  ito  in* 
oreaee.  The  woA  will  be  done  under  the 
luispioes  of  the  Smithsonian. 

**Katobc''  9isfB  thai  the  attendance 
at  the  Masenm  of  Katnral  History  in 
CentnU  Park,  New  Yoric,  which  amonnts 
to  13,000  visitors  per  week,  is  2,000 
greater  than  the  avenge  weeld j  afttend- 
anoe  to  the  «Eitire  odleotlons  in  the  Brit- 
ish Mtnenm. 

Parts  of  Switieriand  hare  suffered 
very  severe  storms.  In  one  night  12.4 
inches  of  rain  fell  at  Zurich,  which  is 
more  than  the  fall  of  any  entire  monti& 
feinoe  1868.  The  snows  melted  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  these  two  causes 
Lake  Constance  rose  ten  feet. 

Tautibli  discoveries  have  been  made 
In  Borne  near  the  monument  of  Minerva 
Medioa.  Paintings  which  are  thought  to 
bo  of  the  Augustan  age  have  been  un« 
oovered  in  a  eolumbory.  At  the  oapitol 
a  ground  plan,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  temple  of  the  OapitoUne  J«piter,  has 
been  found. 

Thb  volcano  of  the  Island  of  Reunion 
fti  very  active.  Almost  eftery  year  it 
amds  out  s^ioams  of  lava,  which  often 
leaoh  nearly  to  the  sea,  and  oiioe  in 
overy  six  or  eight  years  an  eruption  more 
Tiolent  than  usual  sends  »  stream  to  the 
ocean,  into  which  it  falls  from  a  heighl 
of  nearly  8,000  feet. 

The  mining  produots  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1874  amounted  t#  £80,220,472. 
Of  this  gold  contributed  £80,656,240, 
OOftl  6,566,828,  tin  866,^1,  e^yper  807,- 
<7i,  oil  shide  77,216,  silver  77,216,  iron 
15,484^  and  antimony  897  pounds  utet^ 
llng.  The  coal  product  was  1,804»M7 
«M%  iAd  oU  flhate  26.141  totts. 


TffiBES  is  sai  to  be  a  p^MT  ^unA 
actually  existing  near  Berlin,  which  can 
ecmtain  nearly  one  thousakid  persotti.  II 
Is  circular  within,  octagonal  without^ 
The  reliefs  outside  and  statues  wilhfai, 
the  roof,  celling,  the  Gorinthian  capitida, 
are  all  iNipMraMMH  rendeted  waterproof 
by  saturating  in  vitriol,  time  water, 
whey,  and  wiilte  of  ^ggs. 

BmuEipttm  QiiOBULim,  the  growth  of 
which  is  said  to  prevent  nudaria,  is  a 
very  rapid  grower.  Three  years  ago  M. 
Oortanbert,  oi  Hyeres  in  the  south  of 
Ftaooe,  i^anted  2,000  seedlings  a  few 
Inohes  hif^  over  one  hectare  of  land. 
T(^e  trees  are  now  about  thirty  feet  high, 
the  stems  having  a  cizoumferenoe  of 
about  fourteen  inches  at  three  feet  fhun 
tiiegraaiid. 


Tbs  CMtpeosatioiis  for  losses  by  oolH* 
shMUs  €Q  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  of 
Raglaad  in  seven  years,  1868-1875,  hava 
been  to  passengers,  £20^,162;  for  goods, 
£20,788;  total,  £860,245.  I>uring  tha 
same  period  the  groee  earnings  have  been 
£86,782,828.  The  losses  by  this  apedas 
of  aeoident  havo  been  1  per  cent,  of  tha 
gross  earnings,  in  addition  to  the  dam- 
age  aoff ered  by-  the  Ihia. 

A  mw  departure  in  oondenshig  en- 
glttes  has  been  made  by  Bfr.  R.  IL  llar- 
itent^s  plan  of  pumping  the  saturated 
steam  back  into  Uie  boiler  without  con- 
densing it.  The  exhaust  steam  tern  tha 
oylinders  is  immediately  repumped  inta 
the  boUer,  thus  saving  the  heat  wfaidi  is 
now  thrown  away.  The  apparatus  has 
been  tried  on  aa  80^or8e-power  angina 
in  Plymouth  Dockyard,  England. 

Lf  the  Mexican  department  of  tk» 
main  Exhibition  building  at  Philadelphia 
is  a  beautiful'  mantelpieoe  of  so-calM 
Mexican  onyx,  for  which  the  EmpeiM-  of 
Germany  has  paid  $8,000.  If  the  stone 
we/re  a  tmeonyx,  it  could  not  be  made 
f6r  such  a  price,  but  it  is  reaUy  a  vemed 
alabaster  which  takes  a  fine  polish.  l|p 
composition  is  oarbonie  add  48.52,  lima 
50.10,  magnesia  1.40,  ferrous  oxide  4.10^ 
manganous  oxide  0.22»  water  0.60,  sBioa 
traces.  If  onyx,  it  would  be  oonpoid 
asainly  of  silioa. 
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If  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  makes  it  plain 
upon  every  page  of  hia  Memoirs*  that 
he  has  not  played  an  important  part  in 
public  life,  be  also  shows  that  his  life  has 
been  spent  among  witty  and  agreeable  peo- 
ple to  whose  acqoaintanoe  this  yolume 
introduces  us«  If  he  has  not  been  great 
himself,  he  can  tell  us  of  great  men,  and 
in  doing  so  he  very  often  shows  the  brute 
side  of  people  who  ought  to  be  refined. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  placed  in  the  very 
focus  of  the  fierce'  quarrels  which  raged 
in  the  household  of  the  regent,  after- 
ward George  IV.  Cis  grandmother. 
Lady  de  Clifford,  was  governess  of  the 
young  Princess  Charlotte,  then  expected 
to  become  the  Queen  of  England.  George 
Keppel,  as  the  future  earl  was  then 
named,  was  for  three  years  the  most  con* 
stant  playmate  of  this  Princess  whose 
tragic  death  has  thrown  around  her  mem- 
ory a  kind  of  affectionate  mist  tliat  merci- 
fully obscures  a  character  and  disposition 
which  were  perhaps  too  much  like  her 
mother's  to  be  really  fine.  Her  playmate 
had  good  reason  to  know  her  well.  One  of 
her  fancies  (ho  says)  was  to  ape  the  manners 
of  a  man.  On  these  occasions  she  would 
double  her  flats  and  assume  an  attitude 
of  defense  that  would  liave  done  credit 
to  a  professed  pugilist.  What  I  disliked 
in  her  when  in  this  mood,  was  her  fond- 
ness for  exercising  her  hands  upon  me  in 
their  clenched  form*  Indeed,  the  young 
t^rincess  treated  the  young  lord  with  all 
the  rigors  of  feudal  sovereignty.  He 
was  her  personal  vassal,  and  he  seems  to 
be  proud  of  the  lelatioft.  One  anecdote) 
will  show  both  the  character  of  the  mis- 
tress and  the  sorrows  of  the  servitor: 

flooQafttrhcranivdat  HBri*t  Oout  I  bsppen* 
ed  to  |MW8  ootside  tlM  giUet.  I  was  eakpd  by  tbe 
byatanden,  **Where  U  the  Prinoeaef ''  I  tol4 
her  how  destrone  the  people  were  to  have  a  right 
of  her.  **They  sbaU  "oon  have  that  ploaeiue,** 
was  the  reply.  Sltpplng  out  of  the  gaideh  gate 
into  the  road,  ahe  ran  in  anong  the  erowd  fkooi 
the  rear,  and  appeared  more  anzioiia  than  any 
one  to  have  a  peep  at  the  Prineeee.  I  woald  fain 
have  stopped  her,  bat  she  was  in  boitteroos  api^ 
lita  and  would  have  her  own  way;  ahe  proceeded 

« «*JVYy  TmnofMy  £<A.**  By  Ovomb  Thom- 
as, Earl  of  Albenaria.  New  Yeik :  IleDiy  Holt 
♦  On. 


to  the  stable  eotranoe,  saddled  and  bridled  my 
father*a  hack  herself,  and  aimed  with  the  groom*a 
heaTy  riding  whip,  led  the  animal  Chrongfa  the 
anbteoBUHanpaBBi^e  to  the  garden  giayel  waBk 
She  now  tolU  me  to  aouMinL  I,  nothing  loth, 
obeyed.  Bat  before  I  ooald  grasp  the  rdna,  or 
get  «y  f^  tbioogb  tbe  atfcno^  leather,  ahe  g«fa 
the  hoiee  a  tfemendoaa  eot  with  the  whip  on  the 
hind  qaartera.  Oil  aet  the  animal  at  foU  galloni^ 
I  on  hia  back,  or  nther  on  his  neck,  holding  on 
by  theaoneand  tom^ng taatUj.  The  nolae  onllyt 
quickened  hia  pace.  I  along  on  nntU  I  came  in 
front  of  the  drawing-room  windowa,  when  t^ 
bm^  threw  hia  heela  in  the  air,  and  sent  me  dy- 
ing over  hia  bead.  Ai  the  aame  moment  the 
Prlnoesa  emerged  fftrm  the  vose  boshes,  panting; 
f6r  breath.  She  had  hoped  by  making  a  short 
cot  to  .interoept  tbs  borse  and  Its  rider  befori 
they  came  into  yiew.  l(y  cries  brooglit  the  wholt 
faoMly  on  to  tbe  lawn.  Of  ooorse  the  Prinoeaa 
got  a  tremendooa  scolding  fttom  Uidy  de  CUffoiA 
This  she  waa  osed  to,  and  took  coolly  enough 
Unlockily  for  her,  np  came  my  father,  in  whose 
good  graces  she  was  deairooa  to  stand  high.  By 
looks  rather  than  words  he  expressed  his  disap- 
probation. In  a  short  time  quiet  was  restored* 
and  my  people  returned  to  the  boose.  Bat  no 
sooner  were  the  Princess  and  I  alone  again  than 
the  heavy  riding  whip  was  once  mora  pot  into  x^ 
qoisition,  and  she  treated  my  fUher's  son  exact- 
ly as  slie  had  Jost  been  treating  my  father^s  horse. 

If  this  hoyden  really  developed  into  the 
gracious  and  lovely  Princess  Charlotte, 
tbe  hope  of  a  nation,  as  she  is  described  by 
historians  affected  by  her  ];>laintive  lot,  * 
wonderful  metamorphosis  took  place  in 
her.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  historians^ 
such  a  change  is  almost  imfMMsible.  Lord 
Albemarle  describes  her  as  a  boisterous, 
froward,  and  wayward  girl,  full  of  lif e^ 
with  erratic  tendencies  that  bring  her 
mentally  disocdered  mother  strikingly  ta 
remembrance,  ^er  good  qualities  were 
generosity  and  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion,  but  of  discipline  she  shows  hardly  Sk 
trace  from  the  time  when  she  wi»  twelve 
years  old  up  to  her  State  visit  to  thtt 
royal  chapel,  just  before  her  marriag% 
when,  as  she  knelt,  8hetelegn^hed(prob« 
ably  by  winking)  her  recognition  to  her 
old  [ilaymate,  just  returned  from  soldieiw 
ing  on  the  continent,  and  established  in 
the  peer's  seat  Her  rank  imd  its  privi* 
leges  intensified  her  faults.  Superoiliovs- 
ness  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  place  in 
her  fn^ik  dispoeitioni  but  ^  was  down- 
right rude  Mid  insolent  to  those  in  whose 
charge  she  w«#  $1a<^  |^  ^®  lorded  It 
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finely  orer  her  playmates.  The  latter 
aeem  to  have  been  maintained  in  sweet- 
meats by  gifts  from  her.  p^cely  puno 
(her  allowance  was  ten  guineas  a  month), 
and  she  certainly  abused  them  as  round- 
ly as  if  they  were  her  slaves.  Lord  Al- 
bemarle had  the  opportunity  of  giving  us 
a  glimpse  of  another  royal  princess,  of 
greater  fame  than  Charlotte,  and  it  is  a 
more  agreeable  picture: 

One  €tt  my  occupepoas  of  a  uofnliijtf  wlillc 
waltiiif  for  Uw  Doke^  wst  to  wattofa  ftom  the  win- 
dow tbe  movements  of  a  bright,  pretty  little  girl, 
eeven  yean  of  age.  She  was  In  the  habit  of  wa- 
tering tbe  plants  Immediately  under  the  window. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  Impartially  she  di- 
vided the  contents  of  the  watering  pot  between 
thd  flowers  and  her  own  little  feet.  Her  simple 
bat  becoming  dress  contrasted  ftivorably  with  the 
gocgeous  apparel  now  worn  by  the  Uttle  damsels 
ef  tbe  rising  generation— a  httge  straw  hat  and  a 
•alt  of  white  cotton ;  a  cotored  JMm  aroand  the 
■eck  was  the  only  onrnment  she  won.  Tbe 
yoaog  lady  I  am  describing  was  the  Prinoess  Yle- 
teria«  oar  present  gradooa  sorenign,  whom  Ood 
pioservel 

Like  every  writer  of  life  as  it  was  at 
that  day,  our  author  boars  testimony  to 
the  fearful  brutality  wliich  the  English 
people  were  so  proud  of  for  S3veral  gen- 
erations, under  the  name  of  fagging. 
Imagine  a  gentleman's  son  of  nine  years 
of  age,  rising  at  daybreak,  brushing  his 
master*s  clothes,  cleaning  several  pairs 
of  shoes  for  him,  going  to  '*the  pump  in 
Great  Dean's  Yard  for  hard  water  for  his 
teeth,  and  to  the  cistern  at  Mother 
Grant's  for  soft  water  for  his  hands  and 
lace  ";  then  washing  himself  and  study- 
ing until  eight  o*clook;  from  eight  to 
nine  in  school,  and  from  nine  to  ten  get- 
ting a  good  breakfast  for  his  master  and 
tk  poor  one  for  himself.  The  system 
which  Englishmen  defended  so  stoutly  as 
the  only  one  suited  to  the  making  of 
manly  character  has  mostly  passed  away, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mental  re- 
quirements demanded  of  schoolboys  now 
are  such  as  make  the  scullery  work  to 
which  Lord  Albemarle  and  all  of  his  gen- 
eration were  doomed  impossible.  There 
is  neither  time  nor  strength  for  it.  Lord 
Albemarle's  book  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  important  one,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
easy,  fresh,  and  agreeable.  As  a  sol- 
dier, member  of  Pariiament,  and  secreta- 
ry to  Lord  John  Russell,  his  life  has  not 
been  remarkable.  He  made  the  Water- 
loo campaign  at' the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
•ubsequently  saw  many  jears  of  military 


service  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It 
vras  as  a  military  traveller  that  he  made 
the  two  journeys  across  the  Balkan 
mountains,  and  from  India  to  England 
by  way  of  Persia  and  Russia.  These 
were  novel  routes  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  and  are  not  common-  even 
now.  He  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the 
confirmation  which  every  year's  experi- 
ence brings  to  his  judgment  of  the  Turk- 
ish character.  When  he  went  to  the 
Balkan  in  1889  there  was  sn  impression 
that  the  Turks  retain  the  capacity  for 
civilization  and  political  greatness.  He 
was  able  to  expose  its  incorrectness  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  least  Lord  Albe- 
marle discreetly  closes  his  recoUections 
with  the  year  1854.  After  his  entrance 
to  the  army  we  have  a  narrative  which, 
though  agreeable,  does  not  differ  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  other  pleasant  raeon" 
teurs.  He  moved  in  the  good  society  of 
England  and  of  £2urope,  and  he  tells  na 
the  good  things  he  heard  and  the  amus- 
ing ones  he  saw,  with  grace  and  ease. 
He  does  not  require  exaggeration  to 
make  his  stories  effective,  nor  slander  to 
give  smack  to  his  gossip.  This  style  of 
writing  seems  to  bo  particularly  well 
suited  to  his  experience  and  tastes.  He 
shows  the  refinement  of  a  gentleman,  but 
no  especial  culture  in  any  one  direction. 
Indeed,  his  book  is  really  remarkable,  for 
such  a  work,  in  the  unusual  absence  of 
literary  people  from  its  scenes.  Its  wit 
is  not  that  of  professional  jokers  so  much 
as  that  which  comes  at  times,  thou^ 
not  all  the  time,  from  cultivated  men. 
The  names  which  occur  so  often  as  to  be 
hackneyed,  in  most  books  of  this  kind, 
are  not  here.  But  though  the  whole  of 
these  recollections  of  fifty  years  are  plea- 
sant, and  attractively  told,  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  really  distinctive  part 
of  them  is  that  which  narrates  the  events 
of  his  childhood.  This  is  quite  excep- 
tional. Boyhood  reminiscences  of  the 
ordinary  kind  are  neatly  satirized  by 
Thackeray,  who  is  usuidly  careful  to 
mention  how  his  heroes  were  bottled, 
then  breeched,  and  then  sent  to  sobooL 
But  Lord  Albemarle's  association  with 
the  **  illustrious  young  lady  **  who  pound- 
ed, and  whipped,  and  tipped  him,  and 
who,  if  she  had  lived,  would  have  beea 
perhaps  a  differmU  queen  than  En^nd 
now  has,  gives  his  early  life  an  interest 
that  is  heightened  by  U^  judioioas  way 
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in  which  the  narratiTe  is  told.  Lord 
Albemarle  is  the  nephew  of  the  fa- 
mons  Admiral  Keppel,  who  was  so  sao- 
oessf  al  as  a  commander  and  so  popular 
as  a  politician.  It  was  he  against  whom 
Oeorge  III.  personallj  electioneered  in  a 
style  that  has  not  yet  disappeared  from 
political  manners.  Entering  the  shop  of 
a  silk  merchant,  he  muttered  in  his  pecu- 
liar way,  "The  Queen  wants  a  gown» 
wants  a  gown.  No  Keppel,  no  Keppel  \ " 
The  author's  yery  existence  is  the  result 
of  peculiar  circumstances  which  Prof. 
Huxley  would  do  well  to  place  among 
his  illustrations  of  the  causes  that  effect 
natural  selection  and  the  surviral  of  the 
fittest  In  the  year  1770  three  Albe- 
marles,  one  bearing  the  title,  another  be- 
ing admiral,  and  the  third  a  general,  were 
onmarried  and  expected  to  remain  so» 
leaving  their  accumulated  honors  and 
wealth  to  the  son  of  the  fourth  brother, 
who  was  a  bishop.  But  the  bishop's  wife 
was  Horace  Walpole*s  niece,  and  had  that 
gentleman's  ''waywardness  of  temper." 
At  all  erents  she  offended  her  brothers- 
in-law  so  much  that  though  she  had  a 
son  they  determined  to  out  him  off,  and 
tossed  up  to  see  who  should  marry. 
Lord  Albemarle  won  the  toss,  proposed 
to  Anne  Miller,  and  two  years  after  left 
her  a  widow  with  a  boy  four  months  old. 
This  boy,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  his 
father's  delay,  hastened  into  matrimony 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty.  His  bride  was  six- 
teen, and  parentage  came  to  them  before 
either  one  attained  a  legal  majority. 
When  their  child  was  bom  the  family 
consisted  of  three  infants,  in  the  legal 


"Ths  Three  Brides"*  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  singular  structure  of 
the  story.  The  wives  of  three  brothers 
reach  the  house  of  their  husband's  moth- 
er on  the  same  day.  They  are  all  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  to  their  new 
mother  and  new  brothers  as  well  I  This 
is  certainly  an  ingenious  method  of  bring- 
ing characters  on  the  scene  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  account  for  their  child- 
hood and  courtship,  but  it  is  not  free 
from  absurdity.  The  situation  is  forced, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  inter- 
course of  three  "best  women  in   the 

*"The  Tkrm  Bride$.^  'Bj  Cbablottb  M. 
TovoB.    New  YoA :  D.  Applatoa  A  Co. 


world  **  is  beset  with  quarrels.  The 
meeting  of  such  superlatives  realizes  the 
old  problem,  "  What  would  happen  if  an 
irresistible  force  encountered  an  immova- 
ble obstacle  ?  "  But  from  this  novel  sit- 
uation the  author  has  not  drawn  much 
besides  commonplace  scenes  and  tedious 
conversations.  There  is  an  irrepressible 
femininity  in  every  line.  This  would  be 
no  objection,  but  a  very  strong  attrac- 
tion, if  it  were  feminine  grace,  or  apt- 
ness, or  insist  tiiat  gave  tone  to  the 
wortL.  But  the  character  is  merely  in  its 
externals.  We  see  the  petticoat,  but  the 
attractiveness  that  should  go  with  it  is 
absent 

—Dr.  Holland's  **book  of  brief*  "♦ 
shows  how  essentially  religious  "Scril>- 
ner's  Monthly  "  is  in  its  editorial  depart- 
ment The  ''  briefs  "  are  those  short  ar- 
ticles which  appear  in  that  periodical  un« 
der  the  title  "Topics  of  the  Time.** 
While  almost  every  attempt  to  found  a 
secular  publication  on  the  religious  basis 
has  resulted  in  disastrous  failure,  or 
the  establishment  of  feeble  periodicals, 
supported  by  the  mistaken  charity  of 
deceived  philanthropists,  Dr.  Holland 
has  transformed  the  semi-roligious 
"  Hours  at  Home,"  of  small  circulation, 
into  the  interesting  and  popular  "  Scrib- 
ncr's  Monthly,"  without  destroying  its 
religious  tone.  The  monthly  has  pros- 
pered in  his  hands,  not  because  of  bat 
in  spite  of  the  f^t  that  it  is  the  religious 
magazine  of  America.  The  lack  of  support 
which  other  religious  magazines  have  to 
mourn,  and  which  they  all  have  mourned 
without  exception,  the  failure  of  such  ef- 
forts to  found  a  religious  daily  paper  as 
the"World,"the"Sun"(which  was  once 
the  subject  of  a  religious  transformationV 
and  the  "  Witness,"  and  the  usual  finan- 
cial weakness  of  the  religious  press,  have 
all  oast  a  stigma  upon  religious  periodi- 
cals. Their  failure  is  predicted  from  their 
begmning.  Dr.  Holland  deserves  credit 
for  escaping  this  failure.  He  has  made 
"Scribner's"  the  most  religious  popular 
magazine  in  this  country,  and  we  pre- 
sume in  the  world.  It  is  clothed  upon 
with  the  moral  view  of  things.  It  takea 
the  religious  bearings  of  topics  both  de- 
signedly and  without  design,  by  the 
mere  habit  of  its  editor's  mind.    Herein 

«"AMrytfayrofMcf.  ABookof  Brtoft.'*  Br 
J.  G.  HoLLASn.  N«w  York:  Scribner,  Aim* 
•troog  A  Co.    11.7ft.  ^  T 
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lies  its  good  f  ortane  abore  other  religioas 
publications.  It  is  unconsciously  reli- 
gious. Ko  pious  professions  are  made, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Dr.  Holland 
has  never  intended  to  make  the  magasine 
an  expression  of  the  pions  force  in  onr 
society.  That  has  come  naturally.  He 
oannot  write  in  any  but  the  moralizing 
▼ein.  We  cannot  say  that  these  *'  briefs  '* 
oommend  themselves  to  our  own  taste. 
They  are  too  much  like  foetid  sermons. 
When  humorous,  or  lively,  or  aoute^ 
taxd  sometimes  these  agreeable  qualities 
are  met  with— they  are  so  in  a  too  delib- 
ivate  fashion.  But  in  sinte  of  what 
would  seem  to  bo  a  prime  defect  in  such 
**Easy  Chaur*'  literature,  the  enforced 
mondity  of  Dr.  Holland's  articles  finds  a 
sympathetic  response  in  the  taste  of  the 
people.  "  Soribner's  "  has  a  large  circu- 
lation, and  deserves  it  because  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  American  magazine, 
it  responds  to  the  average  sentiment, 
which  in  this  country  is  essentially  reli- 
gious. 

-r-Considered  on  its  merits,  *' Oakum 
Pickings  "*  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  as  rough  as  the  material  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Mr.  Phil- 
ip's personages  are  mostly  of  the  kind 
called  *'  bummers,"  and  the  only  thing 
that  relieves  them  from  a  monotony  of 
eommon  coarseness  is  that  they  are  loaf- 
ers in  the  telegraphic  line  of  life.  It 
meeds  a  book  like  this  to  Show  the  world 
how  largo  a  number  of  men  and  women 
are  woridng  as  telegraphic  operators,  and 
how  strictly  individual  their  Mfe,  their 
stodes,  jokes,  and  vicissitudes  all  are. 
-—The  most  daring  venture  in  literature 
that  has  been  made  in  many  a  year  is 
Ifr.  Bossitor  Johnson's  attempt  to 
abridge  the  standard  works  of  fiction  in 
the  English  language.  He  has  already 
ioseribed  Scott  and  Diokensf  on  his  ban- 
ner, where,  like  the  skull  and  orossbones 
Ml  the  black  flag  of  the  Brunswickers, 
they  intimate  that  tiiere  is  to  be  no  quar- 
In*,  in  this  case,  to  genius  or  learning. 
The  idea  of  tampering  with  what  men 
like  these  have  written  was  so  revolting 
that,  in  ngid  fairness  to  tiie  editor,  we 

.  •*•  Oakum  FteHni^t:  A  ConeoHoB  of  Storlet 
mad  Sketches.**  By  Jomr  Oasum.  MewZeik: 
W.  J.  Johnston. 

f  '*  Oonde/usd  CltMttot.**  ItoeBitoa  Joamoir, 
Btttor.  ««Iviinhoe.*«  By  Sir  Wallw  Seett.  $1. 
Kcw  York :  Heniy  Holt  &  Oe. 


have  read  the  two  abridgments  of  * '  Ivan- 
hoe"  and  ''Our  Mutual  Friend "«  with 
care.  If  there  were  anything  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  done^ 
his  task,  or  in  excuse  of  the  work  itselfr- 
we  would  say  it.  But  there  is  not,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  tiiere  should  be. 
Seott  is  often  discursive,  and  Dickens 
crowds  his  stories  with  diaracters,  but 
neither  of  them  ean  be  "cut"  one  half 
without  completely  destroying  the  pro* 
gress  and  meaning  of  the  incidents.  Wo 
will  say  for  Mr.  Johnson  that  he  is  not  a 
brutal  iconoclast  He  seems  half  asham- 
ed of  his  position,  and  he  has  done  tho 
work  probably  as  well  as  any  one  can  da 
it.  But  his  "oondensed  classics"  aiw 
full  of  hiatuses,  situations  that  are  sur- 
prising because  they  have  not  been  pr»> 
pared  for,  characters  which  come  and  go 
like  dissolving  views,  and  have  about  as 
much  substance.  The  labor  which  Scott 
expended  in  placing  before  us  the  life  of 
Bngland  just  after  the  Conquest,  as  he 
conceived  it,  is  made  futile  by  the  hard 
compulsion  of  excluding  all  but  the  story. 
The  editor  tells  us  that  this  series  '*  is  not 
intended  to  raise  the  question  whether 
the  works  shall  be  read  in  this  edition  or 
in  a  complete  one,  but  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  many  eases,  they  shall 
be  read  in  some  such  edition  as  this^  or 
not  read  at  all  ?  "  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question.  Instead  of  read* 
ing  three  condensations  read  one  origi- 
nal. Bo  ignorcmt  of  Diokens  and  read 
Soott,  or  be  ignorant  of  Scott  «id  read 
Dickens;  but  we  oannot  Say  to  any  per- 
soQ,  however  hurried  his  life,  read  mm* 
tilated  fragments  of  Scott's  or  Diek« 
ens's  stories.  It  is  true  that  books  are 
turned  out  now  in  quantities  that  are 
enormous.  The  field  of  fiction  is  eq>o> 
cially  crowded  with  authors.  Thousands 
of  novels  and  stories  are  published  every 
year,  and  anything  that  is  likely  to  sell 
would  be  translated  into  English,  were  it 
written  in  Siamese  or  Chaldee.  This  fe- 
cundity of  authors  has  the  disadvan- 
tage that  we  cannot  read  all,  but  it  has 
the  overpowering  advantage  that  it  gives 
us  the  strongest  incentive  to  avoid  the 
trash.  The  greatest  cormorant  of  books 
cannot  devour  all  that  are  written.  Some 
choice  must  be  made,  and  the  increasjs  of 
books  will  compel  the  drawing  of  lines 
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tiiat  Me  most  xumtnl  and  necetsarj  to  bo 
drawn.  Mr.  Johnson's  efforts  tend  to 
eounteract  this  good  result  of  oyer  pub- 
boation.  It  is  a  compromise  that  is  nn* 
■atisfaotory  in  itself  and  bad  in  its  re^ 
suits. 

Lahfbst^  oooupies  an  unusual  posi- 
tion among  historians.  He  deroted  him- 
self to  writing  the  life  of  a  man  in  whom 
he  did  not  believe,  and  as  an  iconoclast 
he  has  won  the  greatest  reputation  of  any 
Frenchman.  The  central  figure  of  his 
story,  the  man  who  is  the  life  of  e^ery  ac- 
tion, is  not  in  his  eyes  a  hero,  but  a  ty- 
rant and  a  yillain.  The  yictories  of 
French  arms  are  recounted  with  every 
recognition  of  the  surpassing  military 
genius  which  won  them  and  of  the  won- 
derful efficiency  which  pervaded  the 
French  service  during  the  time  of  the 
oonsulate  and  the  first  empire.  But 
from  the  day  of  Jena  the  histori- 
an's hand  seems  to  move  reluctant- 
ly as  it  records  the  triumphs  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  writes  more  like 
a  German  than  a  Frenchman.  He  sym- 
pathizes with  all  whom  France  over- 
threw, and  he  declares  himself  the  ad- 
mirer not  of  Napoleon,  but  of  Welling- 
ton !  This  peculiarframe  of  mind,  from 
which  the  reader  is  every  way  the  gainer, 
does  not  proceed  from  pettishness,  nor 
lack  of  patriotism,  nor  lack  of  national 
feeling.  It  comes  from  a  radical  differ- 
•soe  of  opinion  between  Lanfrey  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  to  what  is  true 
greatness  and  what  was  for  the  real  wel- 
fare of  France.  The  historian  con- 
demns the  dismembwmentof  Prussia,  the 
second  war  against  Austria,  the  theft  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  splendid  vic- 
tories which  accompanied  them,  because 
he  feels  that  eadi  of  these  events 
was  a  lasting  injury  to  the  conquering 
country.  The  good  of  Frauce  was  again 
and  again  disregarded,  in  order  to  injure 
some  rival,  though  often  friendly  and 
even  allied  power.  The  means  of  health- 
ful national  growth  were  n^leoted  for  the 
personal  profit  of  war.  Napoleon  made 
*  France  a  great  empire,  but  for  a  large 
part  of  his  reign  his  attention  was  en- 
tirely taken  up  by  the  task  of  keeping 
his  new  possessions  in  subjection,  while 

•**Ths  BUiorjf  9f  NwfcUom,  tks  JTIftt.**  9f 
P.  Lunraar.  Vol  m.  Londoo :  Mscmfllwi  * 
Co. 


his  minioBS  governed  the  country  of 
which  he  was  nominally  the  ruler.  We 
have  said  that  the  reader  is  the  gainer  by 
this  attitude  of  the  author.  He  gains 
because  this  uncompromising  distrust  of 
Napoleon  has  made  Lanfrey  a  philosophi* 
eal  historian.  His  tbecny  is  that  every 
word  ever  spoken  or  written  by  Napoleon 
Bom^parte  is  presumably  a  lie  I  Unable  to 
trust  the  official  records,  he  depends  for 
his  evidence  entirely  upon  a  keen  analy* 
sis  of  Napoleon's  correspondence  and  a 
comparison  of  the  innumeral)le  authori- 
ties which  eiist  upon  the  most  minute 
events  of  his  busy  and  exciting  career. 
His  history  is  one  of  the  meet  remark- 
able studies  of  character  ever  made.  He 
examines  his  subject,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  surgeoh  who  regrets  the  pain  he 
gives,  but  like  the  botanist  who  cuts  up 
a  stalk  or  a  seed  without  a  thought  that 
grief  or  pain  may  result.  He  gives  us  a 
portrait  that  takes  wonderful  hold  upon 
our  feeling.  He  does  not  represent  Na- 
poleon as  always  a  tyrant  and  nothing 
else,  but  he  pkces  before  us  a  series  of 
dissolving  views  which  depict  him  grad- 
ually unfolding  from  the  man  to  the 
tyrant  under  the  influence  of  the  unusu- 
ad  circumstances  of  his  life.  In  this  third 
volume  the  ambitk>us  young  soldier  has 
developed  into  the  tyrant  in  whom  in- 
tense selfishness  has  swallowed  up  every 
other  feeling.  Selfishness,  Lanfrey  says, 
was  the  great  captain's  chief  characteris- 
tic He  wanted  to  be  thought  the  conquer- 
or of  the  worid,  the  one  spring  of  every  po- 
litical act  in  Europe.  He  would  sac- 
rifice the  wisest  plans  and  most  faithful 
services  of  his  servants  to  this  ambition, 
and  kept  up  a  shpw  of  personal  interfer- 
ence that  was  often  damaging  to  his 
country  and  to  his  own  power.  All  wires 
must  seem  to  lead  into  his  hand*  The 
historian  represents  him  as  a  mere 
masquerader,  a  man  whose  intellect  had 
made  him  the  controlling  master  of  Eu- 
rope, but  who  would  abandon  the  reality 
of  a  present  sovereign  to  strut  in  the 
guise  of  the  colossus  of  all  time.  While 
engaged  in  exhausting  attention  to  prao- 
tical  details,  his  mind  revelled  in  the 
most  absurd  and  artificial  conceptions  of 
the  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  gran- 
deur. Rome  was  his  ideal,  but  not  the 
real  Borne.  It  was  in  his  oonoeption 
of  what  Boman  society  and  ehanoter 
were,  and  almost  in  this  i 
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iypical  man  of  the  world  betrajed  the 
influence  of  thoee  doctrinaire  theories 
which  were  so  popular  in  France  during 
the  revolution.  As  a  historian,  Lan- 
frej  shows  many  invaluable  qualities. 
His  disbelief  in  the  official  account  of 
events  has  driven  him  to  a  laborious  and 
conscientious  examination  of  authorities 
and  developed  unusual  independence  of 
judgment.  He  seems  to  have  struck 
very  happily  the  mean  between  prolixity 
and  insufficient  statement.  Battles  and 
military  movements  are  especially  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  ground  to  the  histo- 
rian who  writes  for  ordinary  folk,  and 
few  they  are  who  escape  tedious  confu- 
sion or  bombastic  gutter.  But  our 
author  oocupies  an  unusually  favorable 
position  toward  these  movements,  for  he 
is  interested  in  them  only  so  far  as  they 
affected  Napoleon*s  conduct  or  exhibited 
his  character.  We  are  therefore  spared 
the  plodding  details,  and  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  armies  through  their  counter- 
marches we  visit  in  rapid  succession  the 
decisive  fields,  and  there  are  shown  only 
the  effective  portions  of  the  fight.  He 
avoids  the  glowing  style  which  some 
writers  liave  mistaken  for  eloquence,  and 
in  its  place  we  have  what  is  much  more 
effective,  the  sustained  vigor  of  an  at- 
tack that  never  tires.  For  after  all 
Lanfrey's  work,  solid  and  valuable  as  it 
is,  viewed  as  a  history  merely,  is  really 
remarkable  as  a  study  of  human  nature. 
He  gives  us  a  chart  of  one  man*s  nature 
in  which  every  feeling,  every  impulse, 
every  passion  is  carefully  tnu^  Every 
act  is  tbere,  the  mean  and  the  powerful, 
the  petty  and  the  grand,  each  noted 
with  equal  care,  and  .the  indignation 
which  the  author  takes  no  pains  to  conceal 
gives  life  and  interest  to  his  narrative. 
This  may  not  be  the  only  way  to  make  a  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  interesting  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  it  is  the  best  way. 
The  bare  facts  of  his  career  are  settled, 
or  so  nearly  settled  that  only  professed 
students  of  history  care  to  question  them. 
But  the  strange  and  exacting  nature  of 
the  man  who  made  himself  an  Emperor 
is  still  a  lively  and  fertQe  subject  for 
study.  It  is  not  often  such  works  are 
written.  They  are  few  who  know  how 
to  write  them.  Whether  we  sympatliiae 
with  Lanfrey's  extreme  criticism  or  not, 
his  history  has  great  value.  The  entire 
absence  of  tawdry  glitter  brings  the  real 


meaning  of  events  into  prominence. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  third  volume 
runs  a  thread  which  in  Lanfrey*8  view 
leads  us  to  a  fair  understanding  of 
Napoleon*s  method.  The  conquest  of 
Italy  supplied  him  with  means  to  over- 
throw Prussia;  the  exactions  from  the 
Prussians  the  means  of  winning  his  second 
war  with  Austria.  Then,  wishing  to  con- 
quer Bussia,  he  stole  Spain  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  use  her  wealth.  This  was  the 
essence  of  his  scheme  for  conquering  Eu- 
rope: make  one  conquered  country  pay 
for  the  assault  on  another.  France  was 
to  have  the  glory,  and  Napoleon  the  pow- 
er; but  the  slaves  of  his  victories  were 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  subjugation. 
— ^The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Freeman's  im- 
portant work*  consLsts  of  a  number  of 
separate  papers  each  on  some  leading  top- 
ics suggested  by  the  course  and  results  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  He  loves  to  trace 
out  the  process  by  which  the  foreign 
conqueror,  and  the  dynasty  which  he 
founded,  became  the  conservator  of  the 
polity  and  habits  of  the  people  he  over- 
tiirew;  an  apparent  anomaly  due  to 
the  fact  that  William  *s  claim  to  the 
English  throne  was  based  on  English 
law,  and  it  was  therefore  his  cue  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  system  from 
which  he  nominally  derived  his  rights. 
The  effect  of  the  (}onque8t  was  to 
strengthen  and  energize  tendencies  which 
were  already  slowly  working  in  England. 
It  was  a  success  because  the  newcomers 
were  better  able  to  push  on  the  work 
than  the  English  themselves;  and  it  was 
this  transfusion  of  new  energy  that 
placed  the  English  so  much  in  advance 
of  continental  nations.  Without  it,  says 
Mr.  Freeman,  they  might  have  slumber- 
ed on  till  they  woke  to  find  themselves 
under  a  despotism  like  that  of  France, 
or  an  oligarchy  like  that  of  Denmark. 
One  thing,  however,  underwent  a  com- 
plete change  in  consequmce  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  a  change  that  was  a 
loss.  That  is  the  language,  and  Mr.  Free- 
man, fresh  from  the  reading  of  old  works 
which  have  so  strongly  affected  his  own 
style,  laments  the  disappearance  of  the 
noble  and  vigorous  old  Englbh  tongue. 
It  was  a  language  sufficient  to  itself, 

•  *«  7^  Biftory  ^  Uu  Norman  (Xmqumt  if 
JOiffland:  Its  OansM  and  Its  Results.**  9y  Bd- 
wabdA.Fbxbxaii,]IL  A.,6te.  Vol.y.  BtflMd 
American  edition.    MacmiUan  %Ca  T 
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and  had  it  been  retained  in  its  purity,  it 
might  have  bad  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  the  world  than  the  composite 
tongue  which  the  great  colonizing  nation 
has  carried  oyer,  tlie  world.  Mr*  Free- 
man cannot  forbear  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  from  what  slight  causes 
thisgreateffect  has  resulted:  '*  Had  Ed- 
ward left  a  son,  had  Harold  *s  soldiers 
kept  their  post  instead  of  following  the 
flying  Normans,  the  sentences  which  I 
am  now  writing  might  be  kept  as  free 
from  words  of  foreign  birth  "  as  if  they 
were  German  or  Danish.  Architecture 
was  another  thing  strongly  affected  by 
the  Conquest,  but  in  the  sense  of  im- 
provement. We  owe  to  the  Conquest 
some  of  the  best  as  well  as  most  impos- 
ing examples  of  Bomanesque  and  Goth- 
ic style.  The  general  character  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  really  important  work  is  well 
known.  It  is  tiie  standard  to  which  we 
must  all  turn. 

— ^Mr.  Freeman's  summary  of  European 
history*  is  an  extremely  useful  book, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  way  of  enliven- 
ing it  was  not  found.  As  it  stands  it  is 
history  focussed  upon  the  smallest  possi- 
ble surface  that  can  contain  it  and  re- 
main legible.  Such  a  work  requires  an 
amount  of  attention  that  few  persons 
find  agreeable  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. As  a  work  of  reference,  a  key  to 
history,  it  is  good,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter with  an  index.  It  covers  the  history 
of  Europe  from  the  settlement  of  Greece, 
and  presents  a  dense  mass  of  facts 
tersely  stated. 

Mb.  Howslls  tells  us  In  his  preface  that 
his  life  of  Mr.  Hayesf  is  his  own  enter- 
prise, and  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Bepublican candidate  for  the  Presidency; 
but  we  cannot  but  look  upon  his  under- 
taking this  task  as  a  mistake.  The 
writer  of  imagination,  the  man  of  grace- 
ful expression  and  delicate  feeling,  the 
charming  poet,  sbonid  liave  nothing  to 
do  with  the  platitudes  of  a  hurriedly 
written  history  of  a  Presidential  can- 
didate.    We   are  not   criticising   Mr. 

***M$toryqf  Europe^"*  BjBdwabdA.  Preb- 
XAX.  With  niApd  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.    (History  Piimen.) 

i**8k8Uh  qf  the Ufeand  ChatiuUT pf  Ruthtr- 
ford  B,  ffaye$.'**  By  Wx.  D.  Howxllb.  Also  a 
biographical  sketch  of  William  A.  Wheeler. 
With  Portraits.    New  York:   Hard  A  Houghton. 


Hayes.  Our  author  shows  us  rery 
conclusiyely  that  he  is  upright  and 
able,  fit  for  office  of  any  sort,  and 
with  an  experience  in  public  affairs  that 
should  be  quite  soffloient  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
Nor  has  Mr.  Howells  lost  his  skill  as  a 
writer.  He  still  writes  like  a  gentleman. 
ChxMl  taste,  reserved  commendation,  and 
fair  statement,  together  with  proofs  on 
every  page  that  he  is  writing  from  his 
heart,  and  is  not  doing  campaign  hack 
work,  are  enough  to  commend  his  vol- 
ume. These  advantages  are  by  no  meana 
common  to  campaign  historians,  and  in 
so  far  as  this  book  possesses  them,  it 
bears  the  marks  of  the  culture  and  abili- 
ty which  are  expected  from  this  author. 
But  the  novelist  and  poet  are  almost  lost  in 
the  commonplaces  of  the  story.  We  have 
now  a  profounder  sympathy  for  the  whola 
race  of  campaign  historians  than  we  ever 
thought  it  possible  to  own  to.  And  we 
have  na  doubt  Mr.  Howells  shares  this 
feeling.  If  he  is  swamped  in  the  seas  of 
platitudinarianism,  it  is  possible  that  his 
predecessors  who  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  half  concealed  scorn  of  their 
fellow  men  may  have  been  better  than  we 
thought  them.  Of  the  candidate's  his- 
tory there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It 
has  been  too  unexciting  to  be  remarkable. 
We  learn  that  he  keeps  a  journal  in  which 
the  events  and  thoughts  of  his  life  are 
written — a  dangerous  thing  to  do  in  these 
days  of  the  *'  detective  press. ' '  It  seems 
that  his  first  stepping  stone  to  fame  was 
an  insanity  case  lUce  that  of  Mr.  Seward's, 
and  like  Seward  he  won  it.  When  the 
war  opened  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  neighbors,  but  had  not  sought  a  wider 
field.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  refus- 
ing a  colonelcy  oHeted  by  Mr.  Lhtcoin, 
an  act  of  modesty,  he  being  a  civitian^ 
that  deserves  well  of  his  country.  In  the 
war  he  seems  to  have  done  good,  though 
not  especially  important  servio&--was 
under  fire  about  one  hundred  days,  and 
wounded  four  times.  As  a  State  gover- 
nor he  has  been  sensible  and  hard  work* 
ing,  and  if  the  extracts  here  given  are 
fair  examples  of  his  mental  capacities, 
we  may  expect  from  him  State  papers 
which  if  not  great  will  be  at  least  as 
sound  as  a  just  man  can  make  them.  We 
may,  in  short,  look  for  about  such  a 
President  as  Lincoln  would  have  made 
without  a  war.  ^  r^  mr^n](> 
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Me.  TuutiLL*!  '<Calif#niift  Notes  **«» 
Ml  ftttempt  to  furnish  the  traveller  in  that 
State  with  a  readable  aoeonnt  of  its  di- 
nate,  resources,  scenery,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  feeling  that  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  di^ 
appointment  that  follows  almost  every 
attempt  to  aocnratdy  gauge  Ule  '*go^ 
«n"  State,  the  Bldorado  that  has  excited 
so  many  imaginations,  and  which  is  in- 
variably represented  by  its  inhabitants  to 
be  the  most  favored  region  of  the  globe. 
At  all  events  Mr.  Tnrrill  is  neither  very 
fruitful  in  information,  nor  very  inter* 
esting  iu  style.  The  extraction  of  gold, 
both  its  mining  and  milling,  might  be  so 
described  as  to  give  real  information  of 
a  kind  that  all  travellers  want,  and 
few  of  them  get.  The  fruit  culture,  the 
wine  making,  the  irrigation  so  suocesa- 
fnlly  practised,  contain  points  that  de- 
serve description.  But  our  author  pre- 
fers to  leave  the  present  condition  of  the 
State  to  be  ascertained  by  the  traveller's 
own  eyes.  JJ«  takes  us  back  about  240,- 
000  years,  when  the  glaciers  began  to 
grind  up  the  Pacific  slope.  On  the 
exact  condition  of  the  soil  before  tiiat 
process  began  (be  says  it  was  2,000  or 
8,000  feet  thick,  which  certainly  exceeds 
anything  Nature  has  done  since),  the  river 
system  of  that  day,  and  other  points  that 
the  traveler  is  not  likely  to  find  out 
without  being  told,  he  is  very  strong. 
That  his  geology  is  somewhat  reckless, 
and  that  it  is  all  second  hand,  are  of 
0ovne  disadvantages.  But  Mr.  Turrill's 
complete  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
hia  descriptions  will  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  know  nothing  <^  the 
subject  He  announces  this  as  a  first 
volume.  When  he  gets  out  another,  it 
will  be  well  to  confine  his  efforts  to  what 
every  traveller  may  expect  to  see;  with 
eondse  notes,  if  he  chooses  to  put  them 
in,  of  what  scientific  men  have  really 
decided  upon.  But  even  these  are  not 
necessary  to  travellers,  who  expect  a 

•••  Oafifbmla  NoUt:^   By  Cbabtjbs  B.  Tua- 
UAi   Sea  WnadMcoi  Idwaid  Bosqnl  A  Oo. 


guide  book  to  tell  them  what  they  can 
personally  see  and  enjoy.  These  facts, 
given  without  pretension  or  poetry, 
should  be  enough  in  a  State  so  famed  as 
California,  both  in  its  historic  and  pr^ 
historiot 
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—Ma.  Best  Hakte's  quarrel  with  the 
critics  for  their  expression  of  unfavorable 
opinion  conceminp:  his  "Two  Men  of 
Sandj  Bar  **  would  be  more  significant 
were  it  the  first  time  a  similar  quarrel 
has  arisen  over  the  reception  given  to 
new  plays,  which  is  unfortunately  not 
the  case.  It  is  in  fact  particularly  no- 
ticed that  the  appearance  of  would-be 
"American  "  plays  is  invariably  followed 
by  just  such  a  turmoil.  They  have  all 
been  sharply  assailed,  and  If  the  truth  is 
to  be  told,  they  have  all  deserved  it. 
The  history  of  "  Saratoga "  and  of  the 
** Gilded  Age"  was  precisely  that  of  the 
**  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar."  Perhaps  the 
severest  criticism  fell  on  the  first-named 
play,  and  yet  "Saratoga "  had  one  thing 
most  necessary  which  the  other  two  are 
very  deficient  in.  It  had  movement.  Its 
scenes  were  yreU  filled.  Compare  with 
it  the  "Gilded  Age,"  or  rather  let  us 
take  the  play  that  is  just  off  the  boards. 
Tha  plot  of  this  play  is  not  noveL  John 
Oakhurst  and  Sandy  Morton  are  gam- 
blers and  comrades.  Morton's  father,  a 
rich  banker  of  San  Francisco,  relents 
toward  his  son  and  goes  in  search  of  him, 
intending  to  take  him  back  to  his  home, 
which  Oakhurst  discovers,  and  therefore 
palms  himself  off  on  the  father  as  his 
son.  A  year  of  probation  proves  too 
much  for  Oakhurst,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore its  close  he  robs  the  elder  Morton 
and  loses  the  money  in  gambling.  But 
on  the  last  day  he  confesses  his  crime, 
and  the  rightful  son  steps  into  his  place 
amid  reconciliations  on  all  sides.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  bring  anything 
like  sentiment  out  of  this  threadbare 
story,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  ac« 
cepted  the  situation  without  a  struggle. 
Bis  sentiment  is  invariably  cheap,  and 
there  is  even  a  vulgarity  about  it  which 
gives  it  very  decidedly  the  flavor  of  those 
appeals  to  the  amphitheatre  which  are  so 
successful  in  the  Bowery  theatres.  The 
whole  strength  of  his  invention  is  given 
to  the  reproduction  of  certain  characters 
which  he  considers  to  be  peculiarly 
American.  It  is  on  his  success  in  this 
attempt  that  his  work  must  be  judged. 


for  it  is  hopelessly  below  criticism  in 
every  other  respect.  In  character  sketch- 
es the  work  is  especially  rich  and  varied* 
We  have  Oakhurst  and  Morton,  two  Cal- 
ifornia minors  of  the  old  style;  Colonel 
Starbottle  (the  leading  character),  a  spe- 
cimen of  American  provincialism;  Don 
Jos^  Castro,  a  Mexican  gentleman;  Hop 
Sing,  the  Chinaman,  and  finally  three 
burglars.  The  female  side  of  the  cas* 
is  simply  colorless.  Mr.  Harte*s  genius 
seems  to  be  altogether  masculine,  and  he 
condemns  his  actresses  to  simple  inanity. 
Taking  thislissembly  in  order,  Oakhurst 
and  Morton  are  failures,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  California  miner  does  not 
lend  himself  kindly  to  social  life.  Op. 
the  stage  he  is  the  ordinary  ruffian,  the 
ordinary  clown,  or  the  ordinary,  gentle- 
man in  disguise.  There  is  no  smack  of 
Califomia  about  him.  Mr.  Harte  makes 
Oakhurst  a  traitor  to  Morton,  and  that 
does  violence  to  the  tradition  of  miners* 
"pardnerships."  It  destroys  the  Cali- 
fornia idea  in  all  the  Califomia  parts  of 
the  play,  and  takes  away  the  significance 
of  its  name.  Colonel  Starbottle  is  cer- 
tainly an  American  character,  but  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
is  in  every  respect  a  Southerner.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  his 
home,  and  not  California.  Another  de- 
fect in  this  personage  is  that  he  is  essen- 
tially a  stupid  character,  instead  of  a 
funny  one.  Starbottle  is  one  of  "  those 
tedious  old  fools  ^  whom  most  men  avoid 
carefully  after  the  first  interview.  Mr. 
Bobson,  however,  makes  him  anything 
but  tedious  on  the  stage,  and  his  success 
is  no  small  triumph  of  careful  and  judi- 
cious acting.  Be  has  taken  from  the 
real  man  just  those  salient  peculiarities 
which  at  once  strike  the  eye,  and  has  left 
out  the  boorishnoss  which  really  under- 
lies all  this  pretension  to  superiority.  In 
so  doing  he  has  produced  a  character 
that  is  really  artificial,  but  is  well  adaptr 
ed  to  the  stage.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  a  play  along  of  itself,  and 
here  is  the  greatest  fault  of  the  "  Twe 
Men  of  Sandy  Bar,*'  for  the  play  is  hard- 
ly more  than  a  pendant  to^GelonelJ 
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bottle.  The  Mexican  gentleman  is  an 
unimportant  necessity  of  the  story,  bat 
the  character  has  been  intelligently 
"worked  out,  and  those  who  know  Mexi- 
can habits  and  expressions  will  appre- 
ciate the  slight  but  entirely  charact^istic 
hints  of  them  which  Mr.  Harte  gives. 
But  why  the  nondescript  and  unnatural 
brilliancy  of  costumes  on  all  the  Mexican 
individuals  ?  The  remaining  two  classes 
of  characters  are  the  least  important,  and 
the  best  in  the  play.  The  burglar  scene 
is  utterly  artificial,  and  we  believe  not 
new,  but  it  is  one  of  the  funniest  in  the 
play.  Hop  Sing  is  well  drawn  by  Mr. 
Harte,  and  well  played  by  Mr.  Parsloe, 
and  forms  the  most  effective  appearance 
of  one  of  the  most  available  race-charac- 
ters which  has  yet  been  made  in  New 
York.  Our  readers  will  see  that  we  ac- 
cord the  greatest  praise  to  the  least  im- 
portant characters  in  the  play.  We  do 
so  entirely  for  the  reason  that  the  play 
has  no  value  except  as  a  maker  of  fun, 
that  fun  making,  whether  rational  (so 
called)  or  irrational,  is  a  praiseworthy 
thing,  and  that  the  burglars  and  the 
Chinaman,  in  proportion  to  their  iwurts, 
make  more  fun  than  any  other  characters. 

—  The  success  of  the  appeal  for  con- 
tributions to  a  relief  fund  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  left  by  the  men  who 
fell  with  Custer  is  a  grateful  change 
from  the  usual  failure  or  half  success 
which  attends  such  appeals.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  in  the  "Army  and 
Kavy  Journal  *'  of  July  2D,  and  by  Oc- 
tober 8  more  than  $8,000  were  sent  in 
to  the  editor  of  that  journal.  The  pub- 
lished lists  of  donors  shoW  that  this 
fund  has  been  provided  by  the  army, 
with  some  aid  from  the  navy  and  some 
from  civilians  at  army  posts.  We  can- 
not then  look  upon  the  success  of  this  ef- 
fort as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  failure  which  seems  to  govern  similar 
subscriptions.  It  is  merely  to  be  ranked 
with  the  happy  idea  of  the  New  York 
"Times,"  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  summer  excursions  for  poor 
children.  The  widows'  relief  fund  is  a 
charity  to  the  living,  not  a  subscription 
in  honor  of  the  dead.  Had  it  been  thai, 
we  doubt  whether  even  the  striking  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  body  of  soldiers 
equivalent  to  one  per  cent,  of  our  military 
force  was  annihilated  would  have  drawn 


from  our  democratic  pockets  a  tenth  of 
the  money  that  has  been  given.  This  is  a 
family  subscription,  taken  up  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  army.  It  has  come  from  the 
men  who  are  the  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
true  condition  in  which  those  fifty  widows 
find  themselves,  at  a  frontier  post  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  railroad,  without  the 
means  of  leaving  the  fort,  and  with  no 
right  to  the  rations  they  consume  while 
staying  there.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  army 
has  responded  to  the  call  with  real  eager- 
ness. Not  only  the  distant  forts  and  fron- 
tier posts,  but  even  officers  travelling  in 
France  and  Russia;  not  only  the  high  in 
rank,  but  even  the  army  laundresses,  have 
given.  From  the  latter  the  money  comes 
with  a  good  grace,  for  many  of  the  widows 
of  privates  are  the  washerwomen  of  the 
post  from  which  their  husbands  started 
out  to  their  last  fight.  The  editor  of  the 
"Journal"  says  that  the  veterans  of 
every  war  in  which  the  regular  army  has 
been  engaged  have  come  forward  to  re- 
lieve sufferings  which  they  can  appreci- 
ate with  peculiar  force.  Even  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  in  Washington,  where  our 
disabled  old  men-at-arms  are  lying  up  in 
a  snug  harbor,  gave  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  way  to 
do  any  conceivable  thing  if  only  one  has 
the  determination  needed  to  find  it. 
On  the  same  principle  there  must  be 
some  quarter  in  which  an  appeal  for 
alms  for  any  object  whatever  wiU  be 
successful.  The  editor  of  the  "Jour- 
nal" seems  to  have  found  the  proper 
place  to  make  a  request  for  aid  to  sol- 
diers. It  is  in  the  army.  Another  sub- 
scription has  had  about  the  same  success 
as  this.  It  was  suggested  by  the  "  Her- 
ald," and  goes  to  Savannah  for  the  relief 
of  the  fever-struck  patients  and  survivors 
of  that  city.  From  a  glance  at  the  lists^ 
it  appears  to  have  been  mostly  subscribed 
by  business  firms.  From  these  two  ex- 
amples we  may  judge  that  charity  pro- 
jects may  bo  conducted  in  an  essentially 
different  way  from  business  undertak- 
ings. The  accident  insurance  company 
reports  that  its  early  history  was  un- 
promising because  it  undertook  to  find 
patrons  among  classes  of  persons  who 
were  frequently  in  danger  from  acci- 
dents. But  it  found  that  workmen 
who  were  constantly  in  danger  of 
wounds  due  to  their  occumitions,  soont* 
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#d  the  idea  of  insnrhig  ihemsdyes. 
Bat  a  good  patronage  was  obtained  from 
those  who  were  not  rery  likely  to  get 
hurt.  Travellers  would  take  a  policy 
because  travelling  is  not  done  frequently 
enough  to  be  a  habit.  These  examples 
show  that  business  came  from  those  who 
were  not  interested*  and  charity  from 
those  who  were. 

—  Though  Prof.  Huxley*s  ingenious, 
if  ill  judged,  use  of  the  term  *'  Milton- 
ic  theory"  for  ''Mosaic  theory"  has 
been  commented  on  by  most  of  the  pa- 
pers, scientiflo  and  secular,  we  have  not 
observed  that  any  one  of  them  has 
brought  forward  the  most  obvious  and 
important  fact  connected  with  that  ac- 
count of  the  creation  which  is  found  in 
Genesis.  This  fact  is  that  it  is  the  oldest 
scientiflo  theory  known.  It  may  be 
wrong  and  ridiculous,  or  it  may  even  be 
a  forgery,  considered  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  and  yet  none  of  these  de- 
fects should  lessen  our  respect  and  admir- 
ation of  it.  Scientiflo  men  above  all  oth- 
ers should  be  proud  of  it.  If  no  one 
else  in  the  world  cared  for  it,  they  should 
be  always  interested  in  it  as  the  very  be- 
ginnings^ of  science.  Their  present  atti- 
tude of  attack  upon  it,  and  their  present 
course,  as  in  Huxley*s  ease,  of  ridiculing 
it,  is  entirely  wrong.  They  should  of  all 
men  be  its  conservators  and  its  faithful 
students.  Miss  Bulkley  in  beginning 
her  history  of  science  should  have  begun 
with  M3333  instead  of  Thales.  It  is  true 
that  th3  authorship  of  this  theory  is  dis- 
puted. The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
credited  to  the  first  Elohist,  the  second 
Blohist,  the  Jehovist,  and  others.  But  we 
may  accept  all  this  doubt,  and  the  asser- 
tion we  have  made  stands  unassailed. 
The  creation  in  Genesis  is  the  most  an- 
cient s3ientiflo  thought  of  man  I  Of  all 
those  who  dispute  over  its  age  no  one 
asserts  that  it  is  younger  than  Thales's 
discovery  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices. 
It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  theory  re- 
markable. As  a  God-given  exact  ac- 
count of  the  way  the  world  was  made  it 
is  assailable,  or  would  be  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  rendering  of  the  old  Hebrew 
is  precisely  correct.  But  as  an  ema- 
nation of  the  human  mind,  this  theory  is 
so  wonderful  that  if  all  the  facts  and 
imaginations  of  scientiflo  men  were  to  be 
searched  for  the  best  basis  to  a  new 


religion,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Mosaic  record  would  be  retained  as  the 
most  ad  vanced  we  have.  Huxley  acknow- 
ledged that  part  of  this  account  is  philo- 
sophical, and  therefore  out  of  his  bounds, 
and  this  blending  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence is  something  which  no  rival  theory 
possesses.  The  positive  knowledge  whidi 
its  author  shows  is  also  marvellous,  as 
sound  scientiflo  men  have  repeatedly  told 
us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  bril- 
liant example  of  probable  evolution  which 
Prof.  Huxley  ^Uscussed  and  biologists 
know,  the  relation  between  reptiles  and 
birds  as  it  has  been  worked  out  by  Marsh 
and  others.  Compare  with  that  half- 
fledged  discovery  the  assertion  of  the 
Biblical  author  that  €K>d  said,  ''Lot  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  that  hath  life,  axid fowl/" 
Of  course  such  a  comparison  of  present 
knowledge  with  the  language  of  that  old 
record  is  but  far  fetched.  But  the  num- 
ber of  such  correspondences  that  have 
been  found  is  really  surprising.  We  may 
reject  them  all,  as  wo  may  reject  all  the 
claims  that  have  been  made  in  behalf  of 
this  theory,  and  still  it  deserves  our  ro- 
spect.  It  is  the  first  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  we  have. 

—  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Huxley's  lectures, 
which  have  just  been  concluded  in  New 
York  as  we  write,  were  not  a  success.  He 
managed  to  show  us  how  tedious  a  great 
man  can  make  a  great  subject.  He  failed 
to  illustrate  the  lofty  humility  of  science, 
which  declares  that  it  asserts  only  the 
known,  and  merely  states  the  probable  as 
a  hjrpothesis.  Instead  of  that  he  de- 
clared that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
now  as  firmly  founded  as  the  Gopemican 
theory,  but  gave  only  a  very  fragmenta- 
ry series  of  proofs  to  support  the  asser- 
tion. It  is  possible  he  meant  to  say  that 
his  pet  doctrine  is  now  as  firmly  founded 
as  was  the  theory  of  Copernicus  up  to 
the  time  of  Galileo's  discoveries,  or  at 
some  other  time  long  ago.  If  he  means 
anything  else,  we  can  only  say  that  his 
head  does  not  rise  into  that  stratum  of 
"high  and  dry  air  of  science"  which 
Tyndall  talks  so  much  about.  We  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Huxley's  imagination  was 
aroused  by  the  work  he  found  already 
done  by  Americans  in  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  evolution  theory.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  g^^way  from 
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American  tbemes  in  his  leotares.  That 
was  <mo  reason  for  the  disi^pointment  of 
his  audience.  What  the/  heard  was 
neither  new  nor  forcible,  Mr,  Huxlej 
has  not  taken  back  with  him  as  much  re- 
spect as  he  enjoyed  when  he  came  to  us. 
The  idol  is  not  broken,  but  it  is  liicked 
all  Found,  like  fiogws  statuettes  after 
thcjr  have  been  in  service  a  year  or  two. 
It  is  sincerely  to  bo  hoped  that  this  di»> 
appointment  will  teach  our  countrymen 
tho  value  of  their  own  savants.  Marsli, 
and  Morse,  and  Newberry  can  tell  us 
more  about  evolution  than  Mr.  Huxley 
did,  and  have  told  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  a  more  convincing  way.    • 

—  It  is  not  often  that  divorce  addi  re- 
spectability to  a  woman,  but  that  seems 
to  be  the  fact  in  Mrs.  Woodhull*s  case. 
The  papers  announce  that  she  has  been 
divorced  from  her  second  husband,  and 
probably  most  people  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  was  enough  marriage  in 
her  case  to  require  the  services  of  a 
court.  It  is  true  that  such  an  opinion 
would  be  contrary  to  all  her  pretensions, 
but  it  would  be  quite  harmonious  with 
the  principles  she  has.  advocated.  The 
fact  is  that  Mrs.  Woodhull's  talk  has 
been  so  bad  that  people  have  taken 
it  for  granted  hor  actions  must  be 
equally  at  fault.  But  now  that  she  bos 
sunk  so  nearly  out  of  sight  and  the  noise 
made  by  her  career  is  subsiding,  the  mo- 
tive of  that  career  is  becoming  plainer. 
It  seems  to  have  been  entirely  merce- 
nary. Mrs.  Woodhull  has  been  a  cham- 
pion, and  it  would  bo  hard  to  find  better 
and  purer  women  than  those  who  have 
believed  in  her.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  she  placed  the  least  value  on  wo- 
man*s  rights  or  wrongs,  or  cared  a  penny 
whether  the  sex  advanced  or  retrograded. 
Her  advocacy  of  that  cause  bears  all  the 
marks  of  a  business  undertaking.  She 
took  a  good  position  at  first,  obtained 
the  support  of  good  women,  and  adver- 
tised herself  far  and  wide.  Her  enter- 
prise was  admirably  managed  in  the  start. 
She  took  just  the  steps  which  a  good 
business  man  would  take  to  found  a  new 
trade.  The  defect  in  her  scheme  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  nothing  but  busi- 
ness to  her.  She  had  no  principles,  but  was 
prepared  to  advocate  whatever  would  selL 


On  general  grounds  there  is  no  objection 
to  such  a  oourse  or  to  such  a  chamfrion. 
The  best  causes  profit  by  just  such  lead- 
ers, and  the  cause  for  which  so  many 
able  women  have  worked  would  be  help- 
ed by  an  advocate  who  studied  the  wishes, 
not  of  herself  ezolusively,  but  of  all  wo- 
mankind. She  would  be  an  authority 
where  others  were  but  doctrinairee. 
Mrs.  Woodhull  seems  to  have  intended 
something  of  this  kind.  Hw  fidlure  lay 
merely  in  mistjiking  the  wishes  of  her 
aisterhood.  Without  principle  herself, 
and  bound  only  to  what  would  pay  best, 
she  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  i^lause  with  which  she  was  greeted 
was  given  to  her  advocacy  of  matrimoni- 
al freedom  to  women.  That,  she  seemed 
to  think,  was  tho  taking  thing  in  her  pro- 
gramme, and  she  pressed  it  rapidly  to  a 
point  where  no  decent  woman  could  fol- 
low her.  That  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
progress  so  far,  even  in  words,  of  oourse 
argues  the  absence  of  womanly  delicacy 
if  not'of  virtue  in  her,  and  both  men  and 
women  have  acknowledged  the  propriety 
of  her  downfall  from  a  position  that» 
even  with  all  its  glamour  removed,  was 
for  a  short  time  a  very  prominent  and 
honorable  one.  The  verdict  of  society 
upon  her  has  been  both  harsh  and  just* 
But  in  spite  of  her  very  decided  fall,  the 
difference  between  Mrs.  Woodhull  in 
honor  and  the  same  woman  in  disgrace 
is  probably  a  mere  mistake  in  calculating 
popular  feeling.  It  is  an  error  that 
showed  the  hollowness  of  her  pretensions^ 
but  it  was  merely  an  error  of  detaiL 

—  Bbiohax  YouKa  has  been  officially 
declared  to  be  innocent  of  the  Meadow 
Creek  massacre.  A  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  at  length  been  found 
who  prosecuted  that  great  crime  as  a  crime 
only,  and  not  as  the  hopefid  basis  of  po- 
litical or  social  measures.  He  has  se- 
cured the  condemnation  of  John  D.  Lea 
as  a  principle  actor  in  the  murder  of  the 
emigrants,  and  in  doing  so  be  distinctly 
informed  the  jury  that  he  had  no  evi- 
dence that  implicated  the  authorities  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  This  may  have 
been  shrewd  practice  before  a  M<mnoa 
jury,  but  for  the  present  we  may  take  his 
statement  as  true,  and  give  the  MormoB 
leader  the  benefit. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

VHUH  VITKD  GUESTS. 

rriHBRB  are  moments  of  agonized 
JL  thinking  that  shorten  one's  life 
by  years.  Mrs.  Warrener  would  have 
, appealed  to  her  brother  to  come  to  her 
aid  to  put  in  order  the  wild  suggestions 
that  his  words  had  conjured  up,  to  re- 
solve the  terrible  doubts  which  now 
flashed  in  upon  her ;  but  he  lay  there  si- 
lent and  exhausted,  that  scene  of  ex- 
citement having  obviously  been  too 
much  for  the  feeble  energies  of  an  in- 
valid. She  was  left  to  face  the  situa- 
tion alone. 

**  Mamma,  is  it  possible — do  you 
think  it  possible,  Violet  can  be  alive  ? " 
said  her  daughter,  whose  face  was  as 
pale  as  her  own. 

"Child,  child  1  how  can  I  tell?"  the 
mother  replied  in  a  bewildered  way. 

There  were  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
and  the  rudely  written  message,  but  it 
was  the  interpretation  given  to  them 
that  was  the  strange  and  terrible  thing, 
like  some  dream- warning  come  true, 
or  the  vision  seen  by  a  dying  man. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  some 
tall  young  lady  had  left  the  flowers. 
Was  it  really  true,  then,  that  Violet 
had  been  aU  this  time  living  in  Lon- 
don, thinking  about  them  as  they 
about  her,  perhaps  coming  occasional- 
ly, in  her  love  of  madcap  ways,  to 
have  a  peep  at  them,  herself  unseen  1 

Then  her  face  grew  hot,  and  shame 
and  indignation  were  at  her  heart. 


If,  after  all,  the  girl  had  run  away 
from  the  Highlands,  why  ?  Was  it  to 
please  herself  with  her  schoolgirlish 
romanticism  f  She  coilld  not  quite  be- 
lieve that  of  Violet.  But  she  angrily 
conjectured  that,  if  it  really  turned 
out  the  girl  was  alive  and  well,  it 
would  be  discovered  she  had  run  away 
to  rejoin  her  former  sweetheart ;  and 
that  all  this  long  grief  and  regret  had 
been  visited  upon  her  friends  simply 
because  she  had  not  the  courage  to  de- 
clare her  intention  in  the  Highlands. 
And  the  anger  in  Mrs.  Warrener's  gen- 
tle bosom  was  not  directed  against 
Violet — ^whose  wayward  ways  were 
known — ^but  against  €^eorge  Miller, 
who  had  seen  their  sufferings,  and  still 
held  his  peace;  who  had  come  over 
there  and  hypocritically  talked  of  the 
lost  Violet ;  who,  having  three  or  four 
years  before  pretty  nearly  compromised 
the  girPs  reputation,  had  now  most 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
that  for  life. 

** James,"  she  said  warmly,  "if 
Violet  is  alive,  she  must  have  run  away 
to  go  to  Mr.  Miller.  What  else  could 
prompt  her  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  ?  " 

"That  is  no  matter,"  the  sick  man 
said  gently.  "  It  is  enough  that  she  is 
alive.  Go  to  her,  Sarah.  Tell  her  we 
are  glad  to  know  she  is  alive ;  and  see 
whether  she  is  well  and  happy.  That 
is  all  right.  Don't  blame  her  for  what 
has  been  done." 

"  But  where  am  I  to  find  her  ?    Oh, 
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James,  all  this  is  a  sort  of  wild  dream. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  us 
to-night— on  Christmas  night — that  we 
are  thinking  such  harsh  things  about 
our  poor  Violet." 

Her  heart  went  up  in  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  The  memory  of  that 
wayward  girl  had  become  a  pure  and 
beautiful  memory.  Surely,  if  her 
gentle  spirit,  on  this  Christmas  eyen- 
ing,  were  looking  down  on  the  house- 
hold that  she  used  to  love,  she  would 
regard  with  a  gentle  pity  and  forbear- 
ance this  black  nightmare  that  had 
come  over  them. 

*^ Mamma,"  said  Amy  Warrener, 
with  tears  running  down  her  face,  **  if 
there  is  any  chance  at  all,  we  must  try 
to  find  her.  Oh,  to  think  of  getting 
our  Violet  back  1  Let  us  go  to  Mr. 
Miller  if  you  think  he  will  know — if 
there  is  any  chance  at  all,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Warrener  looked  at  those  flow- 
ers once  more,  and  she  thought  of  the 
mysterious  visitor. 

''  Shall  we  go  and  ask  Mr.  MUler ! " 
she  said  to  her  brother. 

' '  Yes,  yes  1 "  he  said  eagerly ;  **  that 
before  everything.  Tou  will  find  him 
at  his  father's  house  to-night,  at  Syden- 
ham Hill;  Amy  knows  the  place. 
Perhaps — no,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
cruel — ^but  he  is  a  young  man ;  ho  has 
plenty  of  money  and  time ;  he  will  help 
you  to  seek  for  her;  and  when  you  find 
her  ask  no  questions  of  her,  Sarah.  Let 
the  girl  have  her  own  secrets.  What 
she  did  she  was  compelled  to  do,  be 
sure  of  that.  And  do  not  ask  her  to 
come  here  unless  she  offers  to  do  that. 
See  that  she  is  well,  and  tell  her  we  are 
glad  to  hear  news  of  her— that  is  all." 

**How  sure  your  uncle  is  that  she  is 
alive,"  said  Krs.  Warrener  to  her 
daughter,  as  they  hurriedly  went  away 
to  dress  themselves  for  the  plunge  into 
the  cold  air.  **I  hope  it  is  not  all 
some  strange  dream  of  his,  vuch  as  he 
had  when  he  was  delirious;  you  re- 
member the  night  he  fancied  Violet 
was  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  and  that 
she  was  his  wife,  and  going  over  the 
housekeeping  accounts.  Any  one  would 
have  believed  it  was  true ;  he  was  so 


anxious  she  should  not  hurt  her  eyes 
with  the  ac<2punts — and  the  way  he 
begged  her  forgiveness  for  being  un- 
able to  give  her  more  money  ! " 

^*  But  this  is  quite  different,  mamma. 
There  is  no  delirium  in  it  at  all,  and 
oh  I  I  hope  it  is  true." 

When  the  maid-servant  was  ordered 
to  put  back  the  dinner — ^the  Christmas 
dinner — ^to  nine  o'clock,  she  thought 
her  mistress  had  gone  out  of  her  wits. 
She  went  down  and  complained  to  her 
colleague  in  the  kitchen  that  the  house 
had  been  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  since 
the  master  and  missis  came  back  from 
Scotland ;  that  there  never  was  a  laugh 
in  the  place  now,  ever  since  Miss  Vio- 
let was  drowned;  and  that  altogether 
she  felt  so  miserable  and  wretched 
that  she  meant  to  give  warning.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Warrener  and  her  daugh- 
ter, considering  the  scarcity  of  trains 
on  sueh  a  day,  had  resolved  to  walk 
over  to  Sydenham  Hill;  and  so,  with 
such  speed  as  the  slippery  roads  per- 
mitted, they  went  along  to  Qreen 
Lane,  descended  into  thoso  Dulwich 
meadows  in  which  Violet  had  laid  the 
scene  of  her  schoolgirl  novel ;  crossed 
the  meadows  by  narrow  paths,  which 
were  dark  enough  on  this  dusky  night, 
and  at  length  got  into  the  broad  high- 
way that  was  lit  by  gas  lamps.  The 
two  figures  in  black,  both  veiled,  were 
about  the  only  persons  visible  on  this 
Christmas  evening.  As  Violet  had 
done,  but  with  less  oppression  of 
heart,  they  glanced  in  at  the  brilliant- 
ly-lit windows  they  passed  from  time 
to  time,  and  heard  the  merry  sounds 
of  music  and  dancing. 

But  of  all  the  houses  they  saw  on 
that  dark  night  none  was  so  brilliant 
as  that  at  which  they  finally  paused, 
up  here  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  It 
was  a  blaze  of  light  in  all  directions, 
including  a  spacious  conservatory,  the 
luminous  pink  and  white  blinds  of 
which  were  visible  from  the  gate. 
The  glass-covered  portico  leading  up 
to  the  door  was  lit  by  many-colored 
lamps.  It  was  clear  that  high  festivi- 
ties were  going  on  within. 

Now  at  the  moment  when  these  two 
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visitors  presented  themselves  dinner 
was  over,  but  the  ladies  had  not  left 
the  dining-room,  and  the  butler  was 
still  there  busy  with  the  wine,  while 
the  only  person  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  hall  when  the  bell  was  rang  was 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  servants,  a 
yonng  girl  who  had  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  for  the  evening.  She 
opened  the  door. 

"Is  Mr.  Miller  at  home— I  mean 
young  Mr.  Miller  I**  said  Mrs.  War- 
rener. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  girt  rather 
timidly.  She  thought  it  was  an  un- 
usual time  for  a  visit. 

"  Will  you  please  take  my  card  to 
him,  and  say  I  should  like  to  see  him 
for  a  moment  f   I  will  not  detain  him. " 

The  girl  took  the  card.  But  she 
could  not  leave  one  who  was  so  obvi- 
ously a  lady  at  the  door;  much  less 
could  she  ask  her  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
hall.  On  her  own  responsibility, 
therefore,  she  asked  the  two  visitors 
if  they  would  step  into  the  drawing- 
room  while  she  took  the' card  to  Mr. 
Miller.  Mrs.  Warrener  and  her  daugh- 
ter entered. 

Those  two  black  figures  looked 
strange  in  this  great  room,  which  was 
all  a  blaze  of  satin,  white,  and  gold. 
In  anticipation  of  the  ladies  coming  in 
from  the  dining-room  the  candles  had 
been  lit  up  round  the  walls,  and  there 
was  a  huge  fire  throwing  pink  colors 
on  the  gleaming  white  tiles  of  the 
hearth.  Then  the  decorations:  the 
long  festoons  of  ivy  leaves,  the  devices 
in  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  beautiful 
flowers  placed  around  the  spacious 
apartment — all  this  was  a  sight  to  see 
if  the  two  strangers  had  been  thinking 
of  such  things. 

Mr.  George  Miller  had  earned  some 
little  reputation  as  an  orator  down  Sy- 
denham way,  where  the  people  are 
much  given  to  dinner-parties  and  other 
local  festivities  at  which  healths  are 
proposed.  How  this  Scotch  custom 
got  transferred  to  Sydenham  is  at 
present  a  mystery.  Ampng  certain 
classes  of  Scotch  people  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  half-a-dozen  persons  to 


dine  together  without  some  one  at  the 
end  of  dinner  rising  up  and  making  ^ 
speech  about  some  one  else,  who,  in 
his  turn,  feels  bound  to  propose  some 
other  guest's  health.  Whether  any 
colony  of  a  people,  who,  however  taci- 
turn in  general,  are  prone  to  gabbling 
after  dinner,  ever  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sydenham,  I  leave  to  anti- 
quarians to  d^uss ;  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  of  Sydenham  9xe 
above  all  others  trained  from  their 
youth  to  propose,  and  respond  to,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  such  toasts  as  "The 
Ladies,"  "Absent  Friends,"  and  the 
like,  and  that  they  acquire  this  envi- 
able gift  by  practice  in  comparatively 
small  social  circles.*  However,  on 
this  occasion  George  IGller  had  some 
excuse  for  being  on  his  feet.  He  was 
proposing  the  health  of  his  niece.  Miss 
Maud  Leicester,  who  had  just  been 
brought  in  in  a  high  chair  with  a  bar 
across.  Miss  Maud  paid  not  the  least 
heed  to  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
were  being  said  about  her,  but  was  / 
making  ferocious  attacks  on  an  orange 
which  she  found  much  difficulty  in 
holding.  She  looked  up,  however, 
when  everybody  called  out  her  name 
and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to,  her,  and 
Just  at  the  same  moment  the  small 
maid-servant  entered  the  room,  and 
placed  Mrs.  Warrener's  card  before 
the  young  master. 

"Hir,  Miller  was  alarmed,  and  looked 
.  at  it.  He  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  left  the  room. 
When  he  found  Mrs.  Warrener  and  her 
daughter  awaiting  him,  he  hurriedly 
asked  if  anything  were  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Drammond. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  remain  calm, 
"my  brother  is  getting  on  very  well. 
It  is  about  another  matter.  Mr.  Miller, 
do  you  know  whether  Violet  North  is 
aUve?" 

The   suddenness    of    the    question 

*  I  am  inf  onned  that  commercial  tniTellers  are 
geeatlj  addicted  to  the  making  of  speeches  after 
dinner.  This  maj  ariae  from  their  having  so 
tnqatatXj  to  dine  together  in  ooontry  inns  with 
no  other  form  of  intellectnal  axercise  to  fall  back 
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startled  him;  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  only  stared  at  her  in 
confusion  and  bewilderment;  he  had 
not  an  answer  ready. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Miller,"  cried  Amy  War- 
rener,  with  a  pathetic  entreaty  in  her 
Yoice,  "  I  can  see  yon  know  where  she 
is.  She  is  alive !  Ton  will  tell  na 
where  Violet  is  ? " 

''Really "  said  he,  and  then  he 

stopp^d  in  yezatious  embarrassment, 
for,  short  of  a  downright  lie,  there 
was  scarcely  a  word  he  could  say  that 
would  not  commit  him,  while  silenoe 
would  be  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  promise 
he  had  given  Tiolet.  '^Beally— this 
is  most  extraordinary  .  .  .  Violet 
North  aliTe  .  .  •  and  you  come  to 
me!" 

**Tes,  we  come  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Warrener  bitterly.  **Can  you  deny 
that  she  is  alive  f  Can  you  deny  that 
you  bave  kept  this  knowledge  to  your- 
self— ^forwhat  purposes  I  cannot  tell 
— and  have  looked  on  at  our  misery, 
and  the  misery  of  her  relatives,  with- 
out a  touch  of  pity?  Oh,  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  it  1 " 

Well,  George  Miller  began  to  grow 
angry.  It  became  clear  that,  however 
Yioict's  friends  had  come  to  knew  of 
her  existence,  the  whole  pack  of  them 
would  be  down  upon  him—he,  poor 
innocent,  having  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  It  was  too  bad.  Here  he  was 
about  to  be  accused  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  with  his  mouth  shut  by  that 
promise  so  that  he  could  not  say  a 
word  in  his  defence. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mrs.  War- 
rener," said  he.  *'What  makes  you 
think  that  Tiolet  is  alive  ?  " 

**  Can  you  deny  that  you  know  she 
is  alive  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Warrener  warmly. 

**0h,"  said  he,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  "this  is  madness — ^pure  mad- 
ness. If  I  had  known  she  was  alive, 
why  should  I  have  concealed  it? 
What  could  I  gun  by  concealing  it  ? 
Why,  the  thing  is  so  absurd.  But, 
tell  me,  what  has  suggested  all  this  to 
you  ?    Why  do  you  think  she  is  alive  ? " 

Mrs.  Warrener  did  not  answer  hia 


questions;  she  believed  them  to  be 
mere  empty  phrases.  It  was  clear  to 
her,  from  his  refusal  to  deny  his  knowl- 
edge of  Yiolet'a  existence,  that  all  this 
wild  story  was  true;  imd  that  her 
brother's  sudden  and  strange  interpre- 
tation of  the  message  was  something 
more  than  the  morbid  fancy  of  a  sick 


"And  so  you  will  not  tell  us  where 
Violet  is  ?  "  she  said  firmly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  open- 
ed by  a  servant,  who  did  not  know 
there  was  anybody  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  ladies  from  the  dining- 
room  trooped  in.  Certainly  they  look- 
ed sufficiently  astonished  to  find  Mr. 
Miller,  obviously  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, standing  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  those  two  persons  dressed  in 
deep  mourning;  and  indeed  the  two 
black  figures  formed  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  blaze  of  costume  worn  by 
Mrs.  MUler  and  her  friends. 

"Mother,"  said  the  young  man  haa- 
tily,  to  a  tall  and  stately  woman,  fair 
and  good  looking,  who  wore  heavy 
bracelets,  "let  me  introduce  you  Xm 
Mrs.  Warrener  and  her  daughter.  Tou 
have  heard  me  speak  of  them." 

Mrs.  Miller  bowed  coldly.  She 
thought  it  was  an  inopportune  moment 
for  a  visit. 

"And  I  will  tell  you  why  my  dangh* 
ter  and  myself  are  here  at  such  an 
hour,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener  with  cour- 
age, and  she  spoke  rapidly  and  with 
great  emotion.     "Some  months  ago  a 
young  friend  of   ours — she  was  our 
greatest  friend— was  supposed  to  be 
drowned,  when  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
us  to  the  Highlands.      She  was  not 
drowned.    She  ran  away— why,  I  do 
not  know;  and  we  have  mourned  for 
her  as  if  she  were  dead,  for  she  -iraa 
very  dear  to  us.    And  now  your  atm 
here,  who  knows  where  die  is,  who 
has  allowed  her  relatives  to  grieve  for 
her  all  this  time — he  will  not  say  a  sLdh 
gle  word  to  restore  the  giil  to  her 
friends.  Are  you  surprised  that — that  I 
should  intrude  on  you,  when  that  is 
what  I  have  come  to  ask  him  f  " 

Her  voice  trembled  with  '»^^^gTia- 
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tioiif  and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
her  story  from  these  strangers,  who 
looked  on  in  amasement. 

''George,  what  is  this?"  said  the 
tall,  fair  woman,  remaining  quite 
calm.     ''  Is  it  Miss  North  f  " 

His  face  was  red  with  Tezation,  and 
there  was  an  angry  frown  on  his  brows. 
He  woald  have  liked  to  have  got  hold 
of  Violet  at  that  moment  to  say, 
'*  Look  here :  this  is  a  pretty  thing  yon 
have  let  me  in  for  ! "  Bat  as  it  was  he 
had  to  answer  something.  It  was  an 
ngly  indictment. 

''I  suppose  it  is  about  HiQss  North," 
said  he  sulkily.  ''She  caused  me 
enough  trouble  when  she  was  aUre, 
and  it  seems  I  have  not  done  with  it 
yet.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Warrener  will  tell 
you  what  reasons  she  has  f  (»  belieying 
all  this  extraordinary  story;  /  can't 
make  them  out." 

''If  I  were  a  man,"  said  the  pale 
little  woman  with  increasing  indigna- 
tion, "I  should  be  ashamed  to  make 
such  pretences.  If  you  hare  had  no 
pity  on  the  girl's  family  or  on  her 
friends  all  this  time,  at  least  do  some- 
thing to  repair  the  wrong  by  speaking 
now.    Mr.  Ifiiller,  where  is  Violet  ? " 

She  suddenly  altered  her  tone  to  one 
of  piteous  entreaty. 

"I don't  knew  where  she  is,"  he  an- 
swered angrily.  "I  don't  care  where 
she  is — I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  her— I  wish  to  goodness  she  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  George,"  his  mother  said  sererely, 
"this  is  strange  language.  Remem- 
ber you  are  speaking  to  a  lady.  And 
you  certainly  seem  to  suggest  that 
Miss  North  is  lu^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  her  friends  supposed  she  was. 
Do  you  know  where  she  is  ? " 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"Ask  him,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Mrs. 
Warrener,  suddenly  bursting  into 
tears — "ask  him  if  he  can  deny  that 
our  Violet  is  aliye.  Ask  him  if  he  has 
not  seen  her— if  he  does  not  know  that 
she  is  alive?" 

"  George,  answer  at  once  I " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  answering  such 
questions  ?  Doesn't  everybody  know 
the  girl  is  dead  ? " 


His  mother  regarded  him  narrowly^ 
and  said  slowly: 

"You  must  answer  tne  then.  Do 
you  believe  the  girl  to  be  dead  ?  " 

"It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  he 
impatiently.  ' '  If  her  friends  think  she 
is  alive,  let  them  find  her.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her.  I  tell  you  I 
dont  know  where  she  is." 

"Oh,  shame  on  you  1"  said  Mrs. 
Warrener.  ' '  I  did  not  believe  a  human 
being  could  be  so  cruel,  so  indifferent, 
so  heurtless.  But  I  will  appeal  to  the 
girl's  father;  it  is  he  who  must  take 
the  matter  into  his  hands.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, I  beg  your  pardon,  and  your 
finends'  pardon,  for  this  intrunon.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  caused  you  trouble. 
Come,  Amy," 

The  little  woman  was  crying.  She 
merely  bowed  as  she  turned  away,  but 
Mrs.  liOller  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly,  and  accompanied  her  into 
thehaU. 

"  All  this  is  very  strange,  Mrs.  War- 
rener," said  she  in  kindly  accents, 
"and  the  conduct  of  my  son,  if  ho 
really  Ip^ows  about  this  |^l  being 
alive,  is  most  inexcusable.  Believe 
me,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  get 
the  matter  properly  explained.  Don't 
think  the  worst  of  him  just  yet ;  there 
may  be  some  reason  we  don't  know." 

Many  strange  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions passed  through  Mrs.  Warrener's 
heart  as  she  and  her  daughter  went 
home  through  the  dusky  night,  and 
she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sad  when  she  informed  her  brother 
of  the  result  of  her  mission. 

' '  Amy, "  she  said, ' '  you  saw  his  face. 
Can  you  doubt  that  he  knows  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,  mamma,"  was 
the  prompt  answer. 

"And  then,  James,  his  absolute  re- 
fusal to  deny  that  he  had  seen  her 
since  we  were  in  the  Highlands.  His 
mother  pressed  him  to  answer;  it  was 
no  use.  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  noon- 
day that  he  knows  where  Violet  is." 

"That  is  not  much  matter, '*  said  tho 
invalid  absently.  "  The  great  fact  is 
that  Violet  still  remains  to  us — we  may 
see  l^er  yet,  condng  in  by  the  door 
there,  with  the  bashful,  amused  look 
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she  used  to  have.  We  will  ask  her  no 
questions  at  all ;  she  has  a  right  to  her 
own  secrets. '- 

*^  That  is  all  very  well,  James,"  said 
his  sister,  with  some  touch  of  indigna- 
tion in  her  voice,  '•^  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  all  we  have  suffered,  and 
you  especially,  all  on  account  of  this 
foolish  trick.  What  was  the  cause  of 
your  illness  ?  I  know  very  welL  And 
her  poor  father  too.  When  I  think  of 
that  young  man.  Miller,  and  of  his 
having  known  this  all  along,  and  his 
hypocrisy  in  coming  here — oh,  I  don't 
know  what  to  think;  I  don't  know 
which  of  the  two  is  the  worse." 

*' Sarah,  you  must  say  no  word 
against  Violet.  Tou  know  nothing 
against  her;  you  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances.  It  is  enough  that  she 
is  alive." 

The  small  maid-servant  brought  in 
the  Christmas  dinner;  it  was  not  a 
gorgeous  feast.  The  invalid  had  his 
plate  placed  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
his  couch.  When  the  banquet  was 
over  he  turned  to  his  niece. 

"Amy,"  said  he,  **fiU  up  these 
three  glasses.  Sarah,  we  are  going  to 
drink  health  and  happiness  to  our  Vi- 
olet— long  life,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness, and  many  more  Christmas  even- 
ings pleasanter  than  I  suspect  this  one 
has  been  to  her.  I  never  thought  we 
should  be  able  to  do  that.  Wherever 
she  is,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
reasons  for  leaving  us,  whether  we 
ever  see  her  again  or  not,  no  matter. 
Here  is  to  her  long  life  and  happiness, 
and  Qod  bless  her  ! " 

Mrs.  Warrener  looked  at  the  lean 
and  trembling  hand  that  held  up  the 
glass,  and  thejre  was  but  a  doubtful 
**  Amen  I "  in  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

▲   BBINOSB    OF    BYIL, 

Qbobgb  Mn«T«BB  was  to  have  spent 
the  two  days  following  Christmas  with 
this  family  party,  which  had  been 
gathered  together  at  Sydenham  Hill ; 
but  after  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Warrener 


and  her  daughter  he  saw  fit  to  change 
his  intention.  For  the  rest  of  that 
evening  even  his  own  mother  held 
aloof  from  him;  again  and  again  he 
vowed  to  himself  that  it  was  really  too 
bad,  but  that  this  was  what  always 
came  of  one's  getting  oneself  mixed  up 
with  the  romantic  sentimentalities  of 
a  woman. 

Next  morning  he  left  the  house  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  lodgings  which 
he  understood  that  Violet  North  occu- 
pied. The  more  he  thought  of  his 
wrongs  the  more  angry  he  became,  un- 
til, when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  he 
was  simply  in  a  towering  rage.  He 
would  have  an  end  of  all  this  mystery. 
He  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  concealment.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  her  to  go  off  scot  free,  leaving 
him  under  the  imputation — against 
which  he  could  bring  no  testimony 
whatever— of  having  inveigled  the  girl 
away  from  her  friends  and  aided  her 
in  a  shameful  piece  of  deceit.  No ;  he 
would  have  no  more  of  this. 

The  landlady  herself  came  to  the 
door;  as  it  happened,  she  was  in  a 
rage  too,  for  she  had  just  been  quar- 
relling with  one  of  her  domestics. 

"Does  Miss  North — ^I  mean  Miss 
Main—live  here  ? "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"No,.8hedont." 

He  was  staggered.  He  looked  at 
the  number  over  the  door;  he  had 
made  no  mistake. 

"She  did  live  here,"  continued  the 
landlady,  regarding  his  bewilderment 
with  a  morose  satisfaction.  "She's 
goin'  away  o'  Monday." 

"On  Monday!"  said  he.  "And 
where  is  she  now  ? " 

"I  don'  know.  Gone  away  for  a 
'oliday,  I  believe." 

"But  surely  she  will  be  back  here 
before  she  goes  to — ^to  New  York  ? " 

"I  suppose  she  will,"  said  the  wo- 
man with  a  gloomy  indifference, 
"'cause  her  things  are  still  in  her 
room.     She'll  be  back  o'  Monday." 

"You  don't  know  what  hour  she 
will  call  for  her  luggage  t " 

"No." 
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** Thank  yoiL  Good  morning.*' 
She  shut  the  door;  and  he  was  left 
standing  there  in  abont  as  pleasant  a 
predicament,  according  to  his  notions, 
as  had  eyei^  entrapped  a  human  being. 
Doubtless  she  had  her  passage  taken. 
She  would  come  up  at  some  unexpect- 
ed hour  on  Monday,  ^isk  off  her  lug- 
gage in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  be  on 
her  way  to  Lirerpool,  or  Holyhead,  or 
Southampton,  before  any  one  was  any 
the  wiser.  Nay,  if  he  were  to  stand  in 
Great  Titchfield  street  from  earl^ 
morning  until  she  appeared,  how  could 
he  preyent  her  going  ?  He  could  not 
appeal  to  the  police.  It  is  true,  he 
could  scold  her;  and  show  her  the 
rough  usage  he  was  experiencing  all 
through  her  folly;  but  he  could  not 
compel  her  to  release  him  from,  the 
promise  she  had  exacted;  while  he 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  a  somewhat  warm  interyiew 
with  Sir  Acton  North. 

He  walked  away  from  Great  Titch- 
field street  somewhat  gloomily.  Be- 
sides his  sense  of  personal  injury,  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a 
cleverer  person  than  himself — one  like 
Mr.  Drummond,  for  example,  who 
was  familiar  with  hair-splitting — 
could  have  hit  upon  some  fair  and 
good  reason  for  pitching  ots^  this 
promise  which  would  save  his  con- 
science. He  himself,  in  his  own  way, 
tried  to. find  out  some  such  salve. 
What  was  a  promise  ?  Not  anything 
in  itself;  but  only  of  use  and  value  as 
long  as  it  secured  its  object.  Very 
well  then.  What  did  Violet  want  f 
To  get  away  from  England  to  some 
place  where  no  one  would  ever  hear 
of  her  again — ^where  she  should  be  as 
one  dead.  Very  well  again.  She 
should  have  her  wish.  She  should 
leave  on  Monday  for  New  York.  Her 
wishes  would  be  respected.  But  after 
she  was  gone,  and  all  she  wanted  se- 
cured, why  should  he  continue  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  blunder  ?  Why  should 
not  he  confess  the  truth  to  Sir  Acton 
North  and  Mr.  Drummond,  and  clear 
himself  9  That  could  not  affect  Vio- 
let in  any  way.    He  would  not  tell 


them  whither  she  had  gone— only  that 
she  had  left  England  without  leaving 
behind  her  any  information  as  to  her 
future  plans.  Moreover,  this  would 
not  be  telling  them  that  she  was  alive ; 
for  they  seemed  to  know  that  already. 
And  as  they  knew  that,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that 
some  blunder  of  hers  had  conveyed 
the  information  to  them ;  and  was  he 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  more  of  her 
caprices  ? 

Meanwhile  Violet  North,  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  known  for 
many  a  day,  was  seated  in  a  railway 
carriage  and  being  swiftly  carried 
down  to  Windsor.  The  forenoon  was 
singularly  bright  and  clear;  the  sun- 
shine shone  on  the  meadows  that  had 
been  washed  green  by  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  on  the  brown  ploughed 
fields,  where  the  fiocks  of  rooks  and 
starlings  were  busy,  and  on  the  dark 
lines  of  copse  that  were  here  and 
there  almost  black  against  the  pale 
blue-and-white  sky.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  now  at  last  she  was  escaping 
from  the  prison  that  had  hemmed  her 
in  since  her  return  from  Scotland. 
All  her  preparations  for  her  flight  into 
the  freedom  of  the  Far  West  had  been 
made.  The  bitter  agony  of  parting 
was  over.  Soon  she  would  stand  on 
the  deck  of  a  noble  vessel,  and,  look- 
ing back  to  the  receding  land  of  her 
birth,  would  know  that  her  great  sac- 
rifice was  now  accomplished,  and  that 
she  was  leaving  that  dearest  of  all  her 
friends  with  the  prospect  daily  coming 
nearer  him  of  a  return  to  his  old  glad 
ways,  and  health,  and  cheerful  spirits. 

She  already  felt  herself  enfran- 
chised. There  was  now  an  end  to  the 
weary  days  over  that  desk,  to  the 
lonely  evenings  in  the  small  room,  to 
the  constant  fear  of  discovery,  and  to 
the  temptation  to  wander  over  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  with  all  the 
sore  bitterness  of  heart  that  these  vis- 
its occasioned.  She  had  made  her 
last  pilgrimage  in  that  direction  the 
night  before;  and  it  had  been  a  terri- 
ble one.  All  her  life  through  she 
would  never  forget  that^  ni|rht-pthe 
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still,  dark  Christmaa  nigbt;  her  gfaoet- 
like  stealing  up  to  the  cottage  in 
which  her  friends  sat  together;  her 
unspoken,  unheard,  but  agonizing 
farewell.  No  more  of  that.  The 
brighter  days  were  coming.  Had  she 
not  said  that  in  the  future  she  would 
always  think  of  those  former  compan- 
ions of  hers  as  cheerful  and  happy — 
wandering  in  the  sweet  air  of  the 
Highlands — ^gay  with  the  sports  of 
hillside  and  loch — enjoying  the  pres- 
ent, and  forgetful  of  sdl  the  old  bitter- 
ness of  the  past  ? 

So  she  interested  herself  in  the  vari- 
ous out-of-door  sights  of  this  bright 
forenoon — the  young  wheat,  the  leaf- 
less orchards,  the  heavy  wagons  la- 
boring along  the  muddy  roads,  and 
tbe  fields  showing  here  and  there 
patches  of  water,  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent rains.  She  began  to  look  out  for 
signs  of  the  great  floods  of  which  she 
had  heard;  and  about  Drayton  those 
patches  of  water  in  the  fields  became 
more  marked.  Then  she  caught  a 
glimpse,  before  getting  to  Slough,  of 
the  great,  spectral  bulk  of  Windsor's 
walls  and  turrets  rising  pale  and  ether- 
eal into  the  blue  and  white  oveihead« 
On  again;  and  now  she  caught  sight 
of  lines  ef  white  behind  the  distant 
trees;  and  the  hedges  seemed  to  be 
growing  in  a  lake.  But  what  were 
these  scattered  objects  to  the  richly 
colored  and  brilliant  picture  that  lay 
before  her  as  the  train  ran  in  toward 
Windsor  ?  The  great  castle,  with  its 
lofty  towers,  was  a  mass  of  shadow, 
and  BO  was  the  picturesque  group  of 
houses  underneath  it  by  the  river;  but 
here,  close  at  hand,  the  brilliant  sun 
shone  on  the  red  houses  and  the  silvery 
gray  turrets  of  Eton,  while  all  around 
was  a  vast  sheet  of  nnooth  water,  re- 
flecting the  blues  and  whites  of  the 
sky.  This  immense  lake  was  broken 
only  by  lines  of  pollard  willows,  and 
by  some  groups  of  trees  in  tiie  distance 
that  seemed  to  have  still  about  them 
89me  touch  of  autumn  yellow.  Boys 
were  paddling  boats  up  the  Eton 
lanes;  still  further  a- field  a  great 
punt  was  going  the  round  of  soma 


workmen's  cottages  which  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  water. 

Both  Mr.  Dowse  and  his  son  were 
awaiting  her  at  the  station;  they  had 
driven  over  in  a  dog-carL  When  Vi- 
olet got  up  beside  Mr.  Dowse,  senior, 
who  was  driving,  he  promised  her  a 
rare  sight;  Edward  Dowse  got  up  be- 
hind ;  and  away  they  went. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  on  Eton 
bridge  to  look  at  the  mighty  volume 
of  yellow-green  water  which,  coming 
from  the  great  lake  that  stretched  all 
across  the  Brocas  meadows,  buried 
itself  against  the  massive  stone  piers, 
and  then,  rushing  through  between, 
spread  itself  out  far  and  wide  again, 
indicating  only  here  and  there,  by  a 
summer-house,  or  some  such  isolated 
object,  the  gardens  and  orchards  it 
had  submerged.  They  drove  along 
the  winding  thoroughfare,  catching 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a  boat  at 
the  end  of  a  street.  As  they  passed 
out  into  the  country,  they  found  the 
Playing  fields  a  sheet  of  olive-green 
water,  the  large  elms  only  being  visi- 
ble. From  Fifteen-arch  bridge  the 
view  was  picturesque  enough — the  iso- 
lated lines  of  trees  lit  up  by  the  sun; 
ihe  great  i^ain  of  water  with  its  dash- 
es of  blue ;  here  and  there  a  red  brick 
house  surrounded  by  evergreens;  and 
right  in  front  of  them  a  group  of  peo- 
ple waiting  to  bo  ferried  across  a  part 
of  the  road  which  the  floods  had  sub- 
merged. 

"How  shall  we  get  across t"  she 
asked. 

They  were  standing  still  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  to  have  a  look 
at  the  scene  in  front  of  them. 

''Oh,  all  ri^t,"  said  Mr.  Dowse 
carelessly.  ''The  water  is  not  very 
deep." 

Perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  careless; 
for  on  itarting  to  go  down  the  slope 
to  this  hollow  where  the  water  lay, 
the  horse  he  was  driving  stumbled 
badly,  and  on  recovering  got  aa 
admonishing  cut  from  his  master. 
Whether  this  trifling  accident  had 
fluttered  his  nerves,  or  whether  some 
sudden  gleam  of  the  water  a^  his  f  eeft 
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startled  him,  can  only  be  guessed; 
but  at  all  events  the  animal  all  at  once 
became  onmanageablj  restive.  He 
reared  and  plunged — splashing  the 
water  about  him,  and  causing  the  wo- 
men who  were  standing  by — waiting 
for  the  punt — to  scream  with  alarm. 

''Hold  tight  I"  Mr.  Dowse  caUed 
out  to  Violet. 

The  warning  was  just  given  in  time ; 
for  the  next  instant  the  horse  made  a 
sudden  plunge  to  one  side  of  the  road, 
which  nearly  threw  the  dog-cart  bodi- 
ly into  the  deeper  water  by  the  side  of 
the  highway;  and  then  it  dashed 
madly  forward.  The  driver  had  no 
sort  of  control  over  it;  but  fortunate- 
ly the  road  in  front  was  pretty  straight. 
And  so  away  they  went  at  a  furious 
pace,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of 
one  or  two  people  who  were  coming 
along  the  road;  and  so  intent  were 
Mr.  Dowse  and  Violet  in  watching  the 
excited  animal  that  was  now  placing 
their  lives  in  jeopardy,  that  they  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  that  they 
alone  were  the  occupants  of  the  vehi- 
cle. When  the  horse  swerved  in  tiie 
hollow  young  Dowse  had  been  pitched 
clean  off  the  back  seat  of  the  dog- 
cart, falling  heavily  on  the  wooden 
palings  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  way  was  clear  before  them; 
and  in  time  the  runaway  horse  showed 
symptoms  of  moderating  his  speed. 
He  was  finally  stopped  by  a  wagoner, 
who,  happening  to  look  back,  and 
seeing  what  had  occurred,  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  draw  his  huge 
wagon  right  across  the  road,  complete- 
ly blocking  all  passage.  There  was 
no  collision.  The  man  got  hold  of 
the  head  of  the  animal,  which  now 
stood  trembling  and  excited;  and 
then  it  was  that  Mr.  Dowse  discover- 
ed that  his  son  was  missing. 

''Qood  Heavens!'' he  said;  'Vhere 
is  Ted?" 

They  looked  back.  There  were 
one  or  two  people  running  toward 
them.  When  these  came  up  the  news 
was  brief,  but  terrible  enough.  The 
young  gentleman  had  been  pitched 
right  on  his  head.    He  was  lying  in- 


sensible.   They  had  sent  in  to  Eton 
for  a  surgeon. 

''€k>  back  to  him,''  said  Violet  in- 
stantly to  her  companion.  ''I  will 
wait  here  with  the  dog-cart." 

Mr.  Dowse  seemed  stupefied.  He 
did  not  think  what  he  was  doing  in 
leaving  this  girl  in  charge  of  a  fright- 
ened horse,  even  although  the  great 
wagon  still  blocked  the  way.  ''Tes, 
yes, "  he  said ;  ''  stay  here  for  a  minute 
— ^I  must  see — ^what  has  happened." 

He  set  out  to  run.  He  met  one  or 
two  country  people;  he  asked  them 
no  questions.  Then  he  came  in  sight 
of  a  group  of  persons  standing  by  the 
roadside,  not  tea  from  the  spot  where 
the  horse  had  bolted. 

The  young  man  was  in  the  middle 
of  that  group,  his  head  supported  on 
a  friendly  knee.  He  was  apparently 
lifeless;  not  even  a  groan  esci^d 
him.  There  was  no  outward  sigir  of 
injury,  except  a  slight  trace  of  blood 
about  the  lips. 

''Stand  backl"  the  father  said 
sternly  to  the  small  and  eager  crowd. 
"  Stand  back,  and  give  him  air  1 
Ton  have  sent  for  a  surgeon  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Ted!  Teddy!"  the  elder  man 
cried,  with  some  vague  hope  of  arous- 
ing his  son  to  consciousness.  "Are 
you  badly  hurt,  lad  ? " 

There  was  no  answer.  He  looked 
despairingly  around. 

"Is  there  a  drop  of  brandy  to  be 
had— or  whiskey  f  " 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  either. 
Fortunately  at  this  moment  a  brough- 
am came  along  the  road,  the  only  oo-  « 
cupant  of  which  was  an  old  lady  who, 
although  unknown  personally  to  the 
Dowses,  was  a  neighbor  of  theirs  and 
knew  them  by  sight.  When  she  dis- 
covered what  had  occurred  she  in- 
stantly placed  her  carriage  at  Mr. 
Dowse's  disposal.  The  apparently 
lifeless  body  was  lifted  in;  the  father 
followed ;  and  the  coachman  was  bid- 
den to  drive  gently  on  to  the  Laurels. 

They  came  mp  to  the  point  at  which 
Violet  had  been  left.  She  was  now 
down  in  the  tc^  (^  n^n^n]o 
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''What  has  happened?"  she  said, 
with  a  pale  face,  to  Mr.  Dowse;  but 
the  sight  she  saw  inside  the  carriage 
was  enough. 

*'Will  yon  get  some  of  the  people 
to  bring  the  dog-cart  along?"  said 
Mr.  Dowse.  It  was  not  an  occasion  for 
ceremony. 

They  drove  on  again  with  that 
mournful  burden;  and  she,  having 
given  the  wagoner  half  a  crown  to 
leave  his  wagon  for  a  few  minutes  and 
take  the  horse  and  dog-cart  on  to  Mr. 
Dowse's  house,  walked  slowly  after. 
There  were  gloomy  forebodings  in 
her  mind.  That  slowly  driven  carri- 
age away  along  there  seemed  to  be 
like  a  hearse.  Why  was  it  that, 
wherever  she  went,  death,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  death,  dogged  her  footsteps, 
and  was  for  ever  plucking  the  sun- 
shine out  of  the  sky?  Her  coming 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the  coming 
of  all  misfortunes ;  birds  of  evil  omen 
followed  after  her ;  she  was  as  one  doom- 
ed, association  with  whom  was  fatal. 

Trembling  and  full  of  fear,  she 
walked  up  to  the  house.  She  dreaded 
to  hear  the  wail  of  a  mother  over  her 
only  son;  she  imagined  the  reproach 
with  which  that  mother  would  raise 
her  eyes  from  her  son's  pallid  face  and 
fix  them  on  this  stranger  who  seemed 
the  herald  and  the  occasion  of  all  evil 
things. 

The  poor  mother  had  no  such 
thoughts  in  her  head ;  even  if  this  were 
a  time  for  aflijdng  responsibility,  she 
oertainly  would  not  have  considered 
Violet  to  be  the  cause  of  this  lament- 
able accident.  But  all  the  same  the 
girl  was  oppressed  by  some  strange 
feeling  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  be  linked,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  with  one  whom  evil  fortune 
had  marked  out  for  its  own ;  and  so  it 
was  that  she  did  not  dare  to  go  into 
that  room  where,  as  she  knew,  the 
young  man  lay,  watched  by  his  agon- 
ized parents.  All  the  doors  were 
open.  She  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room;  and  sat  down  alone.  Then 
she  heard  the  doctor's  carriage  drive 
up  to  the  front  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XUL 

BEPKNTAKCB. 

Oh  the  morning  after  Christmaa, 
Mrs.  Warrener  carried  her  great  news 
up  to  Lady  North;  and  that  circum- 
spect, prim  little  woman  was  a  good 
deal  more  agitated  than  usual,  and  her 
cold,  observant  gray  eyes  were  full  of 
wonder. 

**It  is  a  strange  story,  Mrs.  Warren- 
er," she  said  quickly.  **Do  yon  be- 
lieve it  yourself  ?  Canyon  believe  it  f 
Ton  know  the  fancies  that  get  into  the 
heads  of  persons  who  are  iU;  and  yon 
know  your  brother  has  been  delirious." 

'*  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  War- 
rener, ''and  my  first  impression  last 
night  was  that  he  was  wandering  again ; 
but  no — ^not  at  all— and  then,  as  I  have 
told  you,  Mr.  Miller  confirms  my  be- 
lief. I  am  sure  he  knows  all  about 
her.  I  want  Sir  Acton  to  go  to  him — 
his  authority  will  get  at  the  truth ^ 

"My  husband  is  in  Belgium,  Mrs. 
Warrener.  Do  you  think — do  you  really 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  tele- 
graphing to  him  to  come  home?  " 

"Most  decidedly,"  said  Violet's 
friend,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

**  You  are  so  sure  all  this  is  true  f  " 

•'  I  am." 

"  He  will  think  I  am  gone  mad  if  I 
tell  him  why  he  is  to  come  home." 

"Then  don't  tell  him.  Merely  say 
that  he  is  urgently  wanted." 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile " 

"In  the  mean  while  we  ought  to 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
which  may  catch  Violet's  eye.  And 
perhaps  you  might  go  to  Mr.  ICller 
and  beg  him  to  tell  you  where  Violet  la. 
He  may  be  kinder  to  you  than  he  was 
to  me." 

"But— but ,"  said  Lady  North, 

still  a  little  bewildered.  "What 
could  be  his  object  in  concealing  the 
fact  ?  Is  it  possible  he  has  been  look- 
ing at  US  all  this  time  wearing  mourn- 
ing for  a  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be 
alive?" 

"  That  part  of  it  I  can't  make  out  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener  rather  wist- 
fully. "But  I  am  sure  that  Violet  is 
in  London."  C^nir^n]o 
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The  advertisement  appeared  in  sev- 
eral of  the  newspapers  on  Monday 
mornings  Probably  few  cared  to  panse 
and  speculate  over  the  story  that  lay 
behind  such  an  ordinary  notice  as  this: 

'*Tiolet  N .    We  aU  know  that 

you  are  alive  and  in  London*  Pray 
return.  We  will  do  everything  you 
can  desire  to  secure  your  happiness.'^ 
But  George  Miller  knew  the  story ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  this  advertisement, 
he  promptly  said  to  himself — 

**  Very  welL  They  all  know  with- 
out my  telling  theni.  I  have  not 
broken  any  promise ;  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine  that  they  know.  But  now  they 
do  know,  am  I  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  a  pretence  at  concealment  which  is 
no  concealment  at  all  ? " 

That  reasoning  entirely  satisfied 
him.  Violet  had  had  her  wish,  in  so 
far  as  she  was  leaving  the  country 
without  his  having  spoken  a  single 
word  about  her  being  alive  to  any  per- 
son; and,  so  soon  as  she  had  really 
left,  and  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  trace  behind  her,  he  considered  he 
would  be  justified  in  clearing  away 
the  suspicions  under  which  he  had 
been  most  unjustly  placed.  By  which 
route  would  she  leave  England  ?  In 
any  case,  she  would  be  clear  off  on 
Wednesday  night.  On  Wednesday, 
therefore,  he  would  sho^r  to  his  friends 
how  harshly  they  had  dealt  with  him; 
and  by  that  time  Violet  would  be  safe 
from  pursuit,  for  neither  he  nor  they 
would  know  when,  or  by  which  line, 
she  had  gone  to  America. 

The  cup  of  his  troubles  and  mortifi- 
cation, however,  was  not  yet  fuU.  On 
the  Monday  evening,  just  as  he  was 
going  along  to  his  club.  Lady  North 
and  Anatolia  drove  up  to  his  rooms  in 
Half-Moon  street,  and  stopped  him  on 
the  pavement. 

''  You  will  excuse  our  calling  on  you 
at  such  a  time,  Mr.  Miller;  but  we 
thought  we  should  most  likely  catch 
you  now,"  said  Lady  North. 

He  inwardly  made  use  of  language 
which,  had  they  heard  it,  would  have 
frightened  his  two  visitors  out  of  their 
wits.    It  was  too  bad,   he  thought. 


Here  he  was  to  undergo  a  repetition  of 
the  scene  already  enacted  at  Syden- 
ham Hill;  and  as  it  was  women,  and 
always  women,  who  came  to  put  him 
under  a  raking  fire  of  indignant  re- 
proaches, what  answer  could  he  make  ? 
He  was  not  much  of  a  heroic  person; 
but  he  would  twenty  times  rather  have 
encountered  the  menaces  of  Violet's 
father. 

^' WiU  you  walk  upstairs  ?"  said  he 
with  great  courtesy,  as  he  opened  the 
door  with  his  latch-key. 

He  lit  the  candle  on  the  table. 

''Can  I  offer  you  some  tea,  Lady 
North  ?    A  couple  of  minutes " 

**  No,  thank  you,"  said  Lady  North. 
She  was  a  little  frightened;  and  she 
concealed  her  fright  under  a  demean- 
or of  cold  and  proud  reserve,  ^e 
also  seemed  to  add  some  inches  to  her 
stature  as  she  continued,  ''  Of  course 
you  know  why  we  have  come." 

**  Well,  yes,  I  siippose  so,"  said  he 
sulkily.  ' '  Mrs.  Warrener  has  been  to 
you  with  that  absurd  story  ? " 

''  Is  it  absurd  ? "  Lady  North  said. 
''Mr.  Miller,  you  surely  cannot  mean 
to  trifie  with  us  in  such  a  matter.  Is 
it  true?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  yon  should  come 
to  me  at  all,"  said  he,  becoming  a  little 
more  vehement.  "  I  have  had  enough 
of  it.  Mrs.  Warrener  comes  over  to  our 
house,  on  a  Christmas  evening,  when  we 
have  a  family  party  gathered  together ; 
and  straightway  begins  to  accuse  me, 
before  all  these  people,  of  all  manner 
of  things;  and  of  course  as  she  is  a  wo- 
man, I  can't  give  her  the  answer  I 
wbuld  give  to  a  man.  I  think  it  is 
rather  hard.  And  now  I  suppose 
you  too,  Lady  North,  mean  to  do  the 
same  thing.     Well,  I  can't  help  it." 

He  affected  an  air  of  resignation. 
But  Lady  North  was  much  cooler  than 
Mrs.  Warrener  had  been ;  and  she  was 
not  to  be  put  off  by  this  specious  show 
of  injury. 

"You  know  very  well,  Mr.  Miller," 
said  she  calmly,  "that  a  single  word 
of  yours  would  relieve  you  at  once 
from  those  very  serious  charges.  I 
cannot  blame  Mrs.  Warve&er.    I  «nust 
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say  I  consider  yoar  oondact  as  very 
strange.  It  appears  yoa  cannot  deny 
your  being  aware  that  Violet  is 
aUve " 

"One  minute,  Lady  North,"  said 
he,  intermpting  her,  and  speaking 
with  some  decisicm.  "There  is  no 
use  in  onr  quarrelling;  and  I  can  see 
you  are  going  to  say  the  same  things 
that  Mrs.  Warrener  said.  That  won't 
do  any  good*  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  will  do:  if  you  like  to  wmt  till  Wed* 
nesday  evening— the  day  after  to-mor- 
row— I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
this  affair.  And  I  won't  tell  you  be- 
fore then." 

"Really,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  his  visi- 
tor, "this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
conduct  on  your  part " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  he,  his 
temper  rising  again.  "  But  don't  you 
think  that  before  you  find  me  guilty  of 
cruelty,  and  caprice,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  you  might  wait  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  ?  And  if  you  would  ask 
Mrs.  Warrener  to  be  present  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
to  her ^" 

"You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
think  Mrs.  Warrener  has  acted  most 
properly,"  observed  Lady  North 
coldly. 

"Yes,  precisely,"  said  he,  with 
some  bitterness.  "That  is  because 
you  are  as  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  she  is." 

"  I  hope  Sir  Acton  wiU  be  home  by 
Wednesday  evening, "  said  Lady  North, 
not  a  little  anxious  to  turn  the  whole 
of  this  serious  matter  over  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Ifiller 
promptly.  "  If  I  am  to  appear  before 
a  family  gathering,  and  be  impeached, 
and  be  put  on  my  defence,  I  prefer  a 
man  should  be  my  judge." 

"I  am  sure  no  one  wishes  to  im- 
peach you,"  said  Lady  North  rather 
regretfully,  "if  you  would  only  tell 
us  where  Violet  is." 

He  remained  silent.  He  was  not  to 
be  caught  by  this  innocent  invitation. 

"Then  we  shall  see  you  on  Wednes- 


day evening,"  she  said,  rising  to  go. 
"  Will  you  come  to  dinner  t " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  for  he 
still  had  the  feeling  that  he  had  been 
badly  treated.  "  A  man  going  to  be 
hanged  does  not  have  breakfast  with 
the  hangman.  I  am  to  be  tried  and 
convicted,  you  know." 

"I  am  sorry  if  we  have  judged  your 
c<mduct  harshly,"  said  Lady  North 
gently.  "But  you  must  admit  that 
we  had  some  cause." 

He  would  admit  nothing  of  the 
kind.  After  his  two  visitors  had  left, 
he  walked  along  to  his  club,  and  as 
he  walked  his  mind  was  full  of 
thoughts  of  vengeance,  directed  more 
particularly  against  Mrs.  Warrener, 
whom  he  regarded  as  in  most  part  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  trouble.  \^olet, 
of  course,  was  the  first  cause.  What 
business  had  she  to  thrust  these  con- 
ditions upon  him;  and  then  to  go,  by 
some  act  of  folly  or  other,  and  let 
them  know  she  was  alone  Mid  in  Lon- 
don ?  Then  those  other  women,  com- 
plaining, accuMng,  worrying  him  as  if 
he  was  a  thief  who  had  some  silver 
spoons  secreted  about  his  person  I  He 
would  have  it  out  with  them  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  He  would  not  suffer 
all  this  annoyance  for  nothing.  And 
especially  would^e  have  a  retort  ready 
for  Mrs.  Warrener. 

He  had  dinner  by  himself;  and  as 
he  brooded  over  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  strange  business,  his  mind  by 
some  curious  process  began  to  con- 
struct the  form  of  that  retort.  He 
was  innooent:  what  if  he  threw  back 
<m  his  chief  accuser  the  charge  of  be- 
ing the  origin  of  all  this  mischief  f 
Mrs.  Warrener  had  plainly  intimated 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  Violet's  hav- 
ing suddenly  left  the  Highlands,  and, 
in  consequence,  of  her  having  inflicted 
so  gp*eat  an  amount  of  pain  upon  her 
friends:  what  if  he  boldly  retorted,  at 
haphazard,  that  iAie  herself,  Mrs. 
Warrener,  was  the  cause?  Violet 
would  not  be  there  to  contradict  him, 
even  if  it  chanced  that  what  he  said 
was  inaccurate.  But  the  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  he  considered 
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it  probable  that  Mrs.  Warrener  wu 
the  cause.  He  had  seen  in  these  later 
interviews  with  "Violet  every  symptom 
of  the  girl's  being  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  this  man  who  had  unwittingly 
become  Ms  rival.  Of  Mr.  Drummond*8 
great  love  and  affection  for  Violet,  the 
constant  harping  on  the  memory  of 
her  that  ran  through  his  delirious  im- 
aginings could  leave  no  manner  of 
doubt,  if  doubt  had  at  any  time  been 
possible.  What  then  could  have 
caused  the  girl  to  take  so  desperate  a 
step  as  that  of  pretending  she  had 
been  drowned,  in  order  to  escape  for 
ever  from  her  friends  ?  Mr.  Miller 
was^  in  his  own  estimation,  not  by 
any  means  a  fooL  He  knew  what 
mothers  and  sisters  could  become, 
when  their  son  or  their  brother  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  new  member  in- 
to the  family.  He  knew  the  jea- 
lousy of  women;  he  could  imagine 
something  of  their  malign  ingenuity. 
And  who  could  possibly  be  against 
this  marriage  between  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Violet,  unless  it  was  Mrs.  War- 
rener herself  ?  and  whose  interest  but 
hers  could  suffer  9 

'^  And  so,"  argued  this  young  man 
with  himself,  in  great  bitterness  of 
heart,  '^having,  by  some  means  or 
other,  made  the  girl  miserable,  having 
driven  her  from  all  her  friends  and 
made  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  of 
her,  and  having  securely  locked  up  the 
door  so  that  no  one  should  come  in 
to  share  with  her  Drummond's  small 
income,  she  turns  round  on  me  and 
makes  me  out  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
this  mischief  and  misery,  and  brings 
accusations  against  me  before  my 
whole  family,  so  that  my  own  mother 
won't  speak  to  me  I  By  Jove,  this 
must  be  set  straight  I " 

When  he  went  uptoEuston  Square 
on  that  Wednesday  evening,  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Moreover,  he  had  conned 
over  a  few  little  bits  of  rhetoric,  with 
which  to  rebut  the  astounding  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was 
nothing  to  this. 


Sir  Acton  North  was  theve,  grave 
and  silent:  he  would  say  nothing 
against  the  young  man  until  he  had 
been  heard.  Mrs.  Warrener  was  there 
too;  with  a  great  anxiety  in  her  pale 
and  gentle  face.  Lady  North  was  the 
third  figure  in  the  assembled  court; 
none  of  her  daughters  being  present. 

^*  Although  I  am  not  represented  by 
counsel,"  the  young  man  was  begin- 
ning to  say  with  bitter  sarcasm,  when 
he  was  sternly  interrupted  by  Sir  Ao- 
ton  North. 

'^^  This  is  not  a  subject  for  joking, 
Mr.  MiUer,"  said  he.  ''TeU  me  at 
once— is  my  daughter  alive  ? " 

**Yes,"  was  the  simple  answer. 
Mrs.  Warrener  clasped  her  hands. 
There  was  not  one  there  who  loved 
Violet  better  than  she  did. 

**  Where  is  she?" 

♦*I  don't  know." 

An  ominous  frown  came  over  Sir 
Acton  North's  forehead. 

*'  Come,  sir.  You  may  have  trifled 
with  those  ladies:  you  shall  not  trifle 
with  me  I " 

'*I  do  not  know  where  she  is," 
QcoTgo  Miller  continued,  with  a  grand 
air  of  indifference ;  *  *  but  I  will  tell  you 
where  I  believe  her  to  be.  I  believe 
she  is  now  on  her  way  to  America. 
And  if  you  will  listen,  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  about  her.  Tou  may 
believe  the  story  or  not;  I  cannot 
help  it  if  you  don't,  ^t  at  least 
I  shall  try  to  show  to  these  ladies 
that  their  imagination  got  the  better 
of  them  when  they  accused  me  of  be- 
ing a  monster  of  deceit  and  cruelty, 
and  perhaps  they  will  acknowledge 
that  they  were  a  trifle  precipitate.  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about — about  Miss 
North — ^being  alive  till  a  little  over  a 
month  ago.  There's  a  decorator-fel- 
low in  Regent  street,  who  got  into  my 
club  on  the  strength  of  his  being  an 
artist — ^I  believe  he  was  an  artist  at 
the  time--and  he  began  talking  to  me ' 
one  night  about  a  mysterious  sort  of 
girl  who  was  in  his  father's  place.  He 
believed  she  knew  scHne  one  in  the 
Jndoum.  I  asked  her  name.  He  said 
it  was  Miss  Main;  and  th^ coincidence 
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struck  me,  for  I  remembered  that 
schoolmistress.  I  asked  more  about 
her;  some  things  seemed  very  odd;  I 
thought  I  would  go  and  see  her. 
Well,  I  watched  her  coming  out  of  the 
shop  one  evening;  and  I  made  sure  it 
was  Violet,  though  she  was  closely 
veiled.  I  watched  her  once  or  twice ; 
then  I  spoke  to  her.  It  was  Violet — 
I  mean,  Miss  North.  Very  well.  I 
was  a  little  taken  aback,  of  course; 
for  I  could  not  understand  it;  but  she 
said  she  wanted  everybody  to  believe 
she  was  dead.  She  was  going  away 
from  England,  she  said;  and  she  in- 
sisted on  my  promising  not  to  tell  a 
human  being  that  I  had  seen  her " 

Here  the  young  man  colored  some- 
what. 

^^  You  may  think  I  am  breaking  that 
promise ;  but,  you  see,  I  made  it  in  the 
expectation  that  I  could  reason  her 
out  of  all  this ;  and  then,  in  any  case, 
what  she  wanted  was  to  get  safely 
away;  and  then,  when  you  all  seemed 
to  know  quite  well,  what  was  the  use 
of  my  refusing  to  speak  any  longer  f " 

These  somewhat  incoherent  reasons 
had  not  been  prepared  beforehand; 
there  was  no  precision  of  language 
about  them.  Moreover  the  young  man 
said  nothing  of  the  further  reason,  that 
he  was  determined  to  have  no  more 
personal  annoyance  over  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  him. 

**  Well,  I  gave  her  my  word  of  hon- 
or not  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  that  was 
wrong ;  but  I  was  a  little  bit  flustered ; 
and  I  wanted  to  gain  time.  Then  she 
said  she  had  pretended  to  be  drowned 
because  she  thought  she  was  making 
her  friends  miserable ;  and  after  a  time 
they  would  forget  her.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  leave  England,  I  could  see ; 
but  when  she  asked  for  news  of  all 
of  you,  and  when  I  told  her  that  Mr. 
Drummond  was  ill,  then  she  would 
not  go  until  she  had  news  of  his  get- 
ting better.  I  had  to  go  to  her  every 
few  days  with  my  report ;  she  was  very 
anxious.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
believe  all  that  I  am  telling  you;  I 
cannot  help  it  if  you  don't ;  but  I  am 
telling  you  all  I  know;  and  I  think  it 


is  very  hard  that  I  should  have  been 
dragged  into  the  matter  at  all;  and 
then  get  nothing  but  angry  suspicions 
for  my  pains." 

"Well?"  said  Sir  Acton.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  one  end  of  the 
room,  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
There  was  scarcely  any  trace  of  agitsk 
tion  on  the  deeply-lined  face. 

**Well,  that  is  all." 

"  But  what  made  her  leave  the  High- 
lands in  such  a  way  ? "  cried  Lady 
North.  "Why  did  she  go  and  do 
such  a  thing  ?  " 

*'You  may  well  ask  why!"  said 
Mr.  Miller  with  some  warmth.  "  You, 
I  suppose,  were  quick  to  follow  Mrs. 
Warrcner  in  charging  the  whole  thing 
upon  me.  I  was  the  cause  of  it.  I 
had  induced  the  girl  to  come  to  Lon- 
don ;  I  had  concealed  the  fact  of  her 
being  here;  I  had  inflicted  all  this 
misery  on  her  friends.  Perhaps  I 
might  suggest  another  version.  I 
have  heard  how  even  very  amiable  wo- 
men can  treat  a  girl  who  thinks  of 
marrying  their  brother  or  their  son.  I 
know  that  Violet  was  too  proud  to 
bring' dissension  into  any  family — ^to 
go  anywhere  as  iCn  intruder.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  my  version  of  it.  I  will 
confess  that  I  wanted  to  marry  "Violet 
too.  I  found  I  bad  no  chance  what- 
ever; she  cared  more  for  Mr.  Drum- 
mond than  for  everybody  else  in  the 
world ;  what  he  thought  of  her  perhaps 
Mrs.  Warrener  can  tell  you.  I  believe 
they  might  have  been  married  now 
but  for  interference.  When  I  first  saw 
her,  about  a  month  ago,  and  when  she 
talked  of  the  misery  she  had  been 
causing  her  friends,  I  fancied  she  had 
dreaded  entering  into  this  marriage, 
and  had  run  away  from  it  at  all  costs; 
but  I  discovered  afterward  that  she 
thought  of  nothing  else  in  the  world 
than  Mr.  Drummond .  Very  well  then ; 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  misery? 
F^k>was  the  cause  of  it?  And  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  suffer- 
ing?" 

Lady  North  seized  the  young  man  by 
the  arm. 

**Por  pity's  sake  ! "  she  i 
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He  tamed  from  Sir  Acton,  to  whom 
he  had  been  appealing;  and  there  he 
saw  Mrs.  Warrener,  her  head  buried 
in  her  hands,  crying  most  bitterly.  It 
was  a  cruel  revenge  to  take  for  a  few 
indignant  words.  But  the  pale  little 
woman  pulled  herself  together;  and 
she  spoke  through  her  sobs. 

*^God  forgive  me  if  I  have  done 
wrong,"  she  said,  **through  any  mis- 
take. But  you  do  not  know  me  if  you 
think  my  home  was  not  as  open  to  Vi- 
olet as — as  my  heart  was.  I  loved  her 
always.  I  should  have  loved  her  ten 
times  more  if  she  had  married  my 
brother.  Mr.  Miller,  if  I  have  sus- 
pected you  wrongly,  I  beg  your  par- 
don." 

"Well,"  said  he  with  some  com- 
punction, *^  yon  did  suspect  me  wrong- 
ly ;  for  you  see  how  I  was  dragged  into 
this  affair  through  no  wish  of  my  own. 
And  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings,  Mrs.  Warrener.  Tou  know 
better  than  any  one  else  what  the  rela- 
tions between  you  and  Violet  were. 
^  That  is  no  business  of  mine." 

This  interruption  had  but  little  in- 
terest for  Sir  Acton  North ;  he  impa- 
tiently waited  until  these  explanations 
had  been  made;  and  then  he  urged 
the  young  man  to  continue  and  tell 
them  what  further  steps  Violet  had 
taken. 

"  She  sailed  for  America  on  Monday 
last,"  he  said  simply. 

*' But  f©r  what  part?" 

**I  don't  know." 

**You  dpn't  mean  to  say,"  said  Sir 
Acton,  stopping  in  that  hurried  pacing 
to  and  fro — **you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  she  has  left  this  country  altogeth- 
er, without  leaving  the  least  trace  be- 
hind her?" 

"That  was  her  intention." 

"Oh,  it  is  monstrous;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable !  What  madness  has  possess- 
ed the  girl!  And  you— you  might 
have  told  us  a  week  ago—" 

"You  forget,"  said  the  younger 
man,  "that  I  had  given  her  my  word 
of  honor  not  to  tell  you.  It  was  not 
for  me  to  interfere.  I  did  my  best  to 
stop  her;  but  when  I  saw  she  was  de- 


termined to  go  to  America— well,  i^ 
girl  knows  her  own  business  best." 

"What  is  the  name  of  those  people 
in  Regent  street  ? "  demanded  Sir  Ac- 
ton abruptly. 

"Dowse  &  Son." 

"Do  you  know  where  they  live  t " 

"  In  the  country  somewhere.  They 
don't  live  in  London,  though  young 
Dowse  gives  himself  a  holiday  up  here 
occasionally.  If  you  want  to  make  in- 
quiriQS  of  them,  you  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Warrener  had 
been  sitting  silent,  her  head  bent 
down,  the  expression  of  her  face  be- 
traying no  consciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her.  Indeed,  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere — away  back 
in  the  past,  which  she  was  now  trying 
to  read  by  a  new  and  terrible  light.  If 
Qeorge  Miller  had  resolved  to  have  his 
revenge,  he  had  now  succeeded.  A  hor- 
rible fear  darkened  this  poor  woman's 
heart,  and  she  scarcely  dared  to  con- 
fess to  herself  all  the  possibilities  to 
which  his  random  accusation  pointed. 
That  accusation,  it  is  true,  was  in  one 
sense  wrong — even  preposterous.  That 
she  should  have  interfered  between  Vi- 
olet and  her  brother  through  jealousy, 
or  from  a  wish  to  protect  his  small  in- 
come, was  a  notion  that  might  occur 
to  a  businesslike  young  man  like  Mr. 
Miller — not  to  her.  But  if  the  rest  of 
it  were  true  ?  If  she  had  in  reality 
poisoned  these  two  minds  by  her  inno- 
cent misrepresentations — what  then  ? 
Had  she  ruined  the  lives  of  the  two 
people  whom  she  held,  next  to  her 
own  daughter,  most  dear  in  the  world  t 

She  rose,  pale  and  dittraUey  to  bid 
them  good-by.  She  was  sure  Sir  Ac- 
ton would  find  Violet.  He  would  let 
her  know  as  his  inquiries  proceeded. 
Mr.  Miller  would  forgive  her  if  she 
had  unintentionally  wronged  her. 

When  she  reached  home  she  did  not 
stay  to  take  off  her  bonnet  Mid  things ; 
she  went  straight  to  her  brother's 
room.  But  she  paused  at  the  door, 
physically  unable  to  go  further. 
Strange  tremblings  passed,  through 
her  frame;  she  caught  tA-^he  handle 
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X3i  the  door  to  steady  herself;  a  giddi- 
ness came  over  her  eyes.  She  tried  to 
form  some  notion  of  what  she  would 
say  to  him ;  and  she  could  not.  The 
one  great  yearning  of  her  soul  was  to 
crave  his  forgiveness  for  the  irrepara- 
ble wrong  she  had  done. 

She  managed  to  open  the  door;  he 
was  lying  on  the  couch  apparently 
asleep.  She  gently  shut  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  stole  over  to  the  conch, 
and  knelt  down.  She  looked  at  the 
pale,  emaciated  hand  that  lay  helpless 
there ;  that  was  her  doing. 

He  had  been  half  awake.  He  turned 
round  and  regarded  her  with  some 
surprise.     She  could  not  speak. 

^*  What  is  the  matter,  Sarah  ?  ^  said 
he. 

She  only  took  the  thin,  white  hand, 
and  kissed  it  passionately,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Then  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  a  bit,  and  a  strange,  solemn 
look  came  into  the  wasted  face. 

**  It  was  all  a  dream  then,"  he  said, 
with  resignation.  **We  shall  never 
SCO  her  again." 

*'0h,  James,  James!"  his  sister 
cried,  with  passionate  grief;  **it  will 
break  my  heart  to  tell  you  !  Violet  is 
alive — ^it  was  indeed  she  who  brought 
you  the  flowers — she  has  never  ceased 
to  love  you — and — and  perhaps  you 
will  see  her  again — but — ^how  can  I 
look  om  her  face  !  And  you — ^how  can 
you  ever  forgive  me — if — ^if  all  this  is 
^nie — and  it  looks  so  terribly  true  I " 

His  eyes  were  troubled  and  bewil- 
dered by  her  wild  speech ;  but  he  sank 
back  on  the  couch  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
Uef. 

*  *  Violet  is  alive  then, "  he  said ;  that 
was  enough. 

**But  listen,  James,"  she  continued 
in  a  quick,  eager  way,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  a  sob;  **  and  then  you  will 
forgive  me  if  you  can.  I  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake;  I  must  have  misled  you 
both ;  I  thought  she  cared  all  along  for 
Mr.  Miller,  and  that  they  had  only  a 
lover's  quarrel ;  and  now  I  am  sure  I 
was  altogether  and  terribly  wrong,  for 
here  she  has  been  in  London  all  this 
time,  and  Mr.  Miller  himself  confesses 


that  she  has  loved  yon  all  through  with 
her  whole  heart,  and  has  never  cared 
for  him  at  all.  And  now  I  see  it  so 
elearly — ^I  begged  you  not  to  speak  to 
her,  to  give  her  a  chance,  for  I  knew 
she  was  proud  and  would  keep  to  her 
word  at  all  hazards;  and  she  would  so 
readily  misconstrue  your  silence,  and 
your  looking  pained  and  anxious " 

*'  Sarah,"  said  her  brother,  raising 
himself  on  the  conch,  and  regarding 
her,  >'all  this  is  very  wild  talking. 
You  accuse  yourself  needlessly.  You 
appear  to  think  that  all  the  relations 
between  Violet  and  me  were  managed 
by  you ;  and  that  through  some  mis- 
take you  managed  wrongly.  It  was 
not  so.  In  sudi  a  matter  I  could  not 
have  trusted  the  opinion  or  report  of 
any  one,  although,  of  course,  you  were 
Violet's  intimate  Mend,  and  you  knew 
more  about  the  ways  and  natural 
wishes  of  a  giri  than  I  did.  Don't 
blame  yourself  needlessly.  When  that 
compact  between  her  and  me  was 
broken — ^it  was  only  the  awakening 
from  a  dream — ^the  vanishing  of  a  rain- , 
bow ;  we  did  it  of  our  own  free  will, 
and  after  all  the  explanation  that  was 
necessary.  I  saw  her  looking  misera- 
ble, and  I  could  not  bear  that.  You 
spoke  of  a  lover's  quarrel,  of  her  agita- 
tion over  that  letter  from  young  Mil- 
ler—well, what  could  f  3  more  likely  ?  " 

**  But  I  was  wrong — ^I  am  sure  I  was 
terribly  wrong,"  his  sister  cried. 

**  "What  matter  ?  "  he  continued  calm- 
ly. *'  I  did  not  go  by  your  judgment 
only;  I  went  to  herself.  I  asked  her 
if  she  was  harassed  or  troubled  by  our 
engagement,  and  that  she  should  be 
free  if  she  wished.  And  then  I  re- 
member the  bright  and  grateful  look 
with  which  she  confessed  it  was  all  a 
mistake — she  held  out  her  hand  to 
me — ^it  was  the  first  time  for  days  I 
had  seen  her  look  happy.  That  was 
enough." 

**And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  "Warrencr, 
sadly  and  thoughtfully,  and  almost  as 
if  she  were  speaking  to  herself — **  and 
yet  if  that  gladness  were  caused  by 
something  else? — if  she  believed,  or 
had  been  taught  to  believe^  that  ipu 
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had  only  a  friendly  affection  for  her  ? 
— ^if  she  thought  she  was  relieving  you 
from  an  obligation  that  was  becoming 
daily  more  painful." 

She  rose,  as  if  she  would  throw  off 
the  burden  of  this  thinking;  her  face 
looked  haggard  and  tired. 

*'0h,  Violet,"  she  said,  "why  did 
you  go  away  without  a  word  t " 

"  Where  has  she  gone  ? "  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  asked.  Tou  would  have  thought 
he  was  speaking  of  Amy,  who  had 
gone  to  spend  the 'evening  with  a  neigh- 
bor of  theirs. 

"  To  America.  She  fancies  no  one 
knows  she  is  alive — no  one  but  Mr. 
Miller,  who  discovered  her  accidental- 
ly  about  a  month  ago— and  she  made 
him  promise  to  keep  her  secret.  Im- 
agine the  poor  girl  going  away  out  to 
that  strange  country  all  by  herself, 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  all 
because  she  fancied  she  was  some- 
how making  you  miserable,  and  that 
nothing  would  cure  that  but  your  be- 
lieving she  was  dead.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  strange  and  unintelligible 
in  all  this,  but  to  my  dying  day  I  will 
believe  that  I  have  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  I  can  dare  to  think  of.  If 
only  I  could  see  Violet — for  five  min- 
utes— ^if  I  could  ask  her  one  simple 
question — but  I  know  the  answer  al- 
ready. That  girl  has  loved  you  as 
few  girls  have  ever  loved  a  man — that 
I  am  sure  of,  now  when  it  is  too  late. 
And  if  I  were  to  see  her,  what  could  I 
do  now  but  go  down  on  my  knees  be- 
fore her  and  beg  for  her  forgiveness  ? 
She  would  give  it  to  me,  I  know. 
There  never  was  anything  she  could 
deny  her  friends.  But  now  if  she  is  lost 
to  us  for  evei>— if  we  are  to  go  on  from 
year  to  year  thinking  of  her  as  a 
stranger  and  a  wanderer  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  worid— I  think  that 
will  be  worse  even  than  when  we 
thought  she  was  dead." 

''I  will  find  her,"  said  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  absently. 

She  looked  at  the  wasted  frame,  and 
the  helpless  arms,  and  hef  eyes  grew 
moist  again. 

**  I  will  find  her,  when  I  get  well," 
47 


he  continued,  speaking  slowly  and  at 
intervals.  "  I  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  in  my  life;  this  will  be  some- 
thing. I  shall  have  done  a  good  work 
yrhen  I  recover  Violet,  and  take  her 
back  to  her  friends  and  her  home.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  to  think  that  I  shall 
ever  see  her  again.  Many  a  time  in 
walking  the  streets,  or  along  a  road^  I 
have  seen  in  the  distance  the  figure  of 
a  tall  girl,  and  I  have  wondered  what 
I  should  say  and  do  if  this  were  really 
Violet  coming  along,  brought  back  to 
us  out  of  the  grave.  I  thought  of  that 
many  a  time.  And  now  I  shall  go  on 
my  pilgrimage  with  the  certainty  of 
really  seeing  her  some  day— of  taking 
her  hand,  and  hearing  her  speak — not 
as  a  mere  ghostly  picture  in  a  dream, 
but  the  real,  bri^t,  madcap  Violet  of 
old,  who  troubled  us  sorely,  and  whom 
we  loved.  .  .  .  And  we  shall  scold 
her,  too,  for  these  wild  pranks,  and 
shall  we  not  be  proud  of  her  when  we 
bring  her  back — like  a  king's  daugh- 
ter— ^in  clothing  of  wrought  gold — 
with  gladness  and  rejoicing?  But 
there  will  be  no  wedding  in  any  king's 
palace  or  elsewhere  for  her— enough  of 
mischief  came  out  of  thinking  of  that 
in  the  old  time.  We  shall  bring  her 
back  only  to  the  fireside,  and  to  the 
old,  quiet  ways,  and  to  our  hearts.  It 
is  nothing  to  cry  about,  Sarah ;  it  is  a 
thing  to  get  well  and  strong  for.  We 
want  courage,  hope,  and  strength.  But 
my  hands  don't  look  very  strong,  do 
they  ? " 

He  held  them  out  and  smiled.    She 
could  not  see  them  for  her  tears. 


CHAPTER  XLUI. 

▲T  LAST  I 

It  is  a  pale,  clear  morning  down 
here  in  Berkshire.  A  faint  blue  mist 
hangs  about  the  black  and  distant 
woods,  but  closer  at  hand,  in  the  garden 
of  The  Laurels,  the  sunshine  is  bright  ; 
enough  on  the  wintry  looking  ever- 
greens, on  the  ruddy  berries  left  on  the 
hawthorn  trees,  and  on  the  gleaming 
scarlet  bunches  on  the  holUes.   There  is 
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Bomethingodd  about  the  appearance  of 
the  front  of  the  house :  is  it  that  the 
blinds  of  all  the  windows  are  drawn 
down  t  There  is  no  sign  of  life  about 
the  place,  and  an  intense  stillnese 
broods  over  both  house  and  garden. 

But  by-and-by  the  figure  is  seen  of 
a  young  girl  who  comes  slowly  along 
one  of  the  paths.  She  is  wandering 
idly  about  these  empty  grounds  by 
herself.  And  apparently  her  thoughts 
are  none  of  the  brightest,  for  there  is 
a  sad  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks 
have  not  the  healthful  brilliancy  of  a 
young  girl's  complexion.  And  what 
is  she  saying  to  herself  ? 

'^They  ought  not  to  ask  me  to  stay. 
I  shall  become  a  curse  to  them,  as  to 
every  one  with  whom  I  hare  been  asso- 
ciated. I  bare  never  meant  any  harm 
to  any  one  all  my  life;  but  misfortune 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  me,  and  mis* 
ery  is  the  only  gift  I  have  to  offer  to 
my  friends.  It  is  better  I  should  be 
away  among  strangers.  That  poor 
young  man — ^the  few  seconds  in  which 
he  was  sensible — ^why  did  he  beg  me 
to  stay  with  his  mother?  I  cannot 
comfort  her — ^I  shall  only  bring  further 
ill  to  her  and  to  her  house." 

A  servant  comes  out  and  says  a  word 
to  her;  she  turns  and  goes  in-doors. 
She  ascends  the  stairs  noiselessly,  and 
as  she  goes  by  one  room  in  the  corri- 
dor she  seems  to  listen — ^but  what  is 
the  use  of  listening  when  only  the  aw- 
ful silence  of  death  is  within  f  She 
passes  onward  to  a  further  room,  and 
here  she  finds  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  ulvery  white  hair,  sitting  mourn- 
fully and  helplessly  before  the  fire. 

**My  child,  have  you  considered? 
Gome  here,"  the  woman  says  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

The  girl  goes  over  to  her,  and  puts 
her  hand  in  the  outstretched  hand. 

'^Tes,  I  have  thought  about  it,"  is 
the  reply,  uttered  in  a  low  voice. 
**  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me — ^I 
would  do  anything  for  you — ^but  I  can- 
not stay  in  England." 

'*  Tou  will  not  take  pity  on  the  emp- 
ty house,"  says  the  mother,  beginning 
to  cry  gently.  *^  It  was  his  last  wish. 
You  would  be  a  daughter  to  us." 


'*  I  cannot-— I  cannot, **  aaya  the  girl 
almost  wildly.  *  ^  You  dcmt  know  how 
— how  I  bring  misfortune  to  my  friends. 
I  want  to  be  away — away  from  Eng- 
land— among  strangers.  I  shall  do  no 
more  mischief  then  to  those  I  love. 
And  OS  for  you,  Mrs,  Dowse,  you  know 
I  cannot  ever  be  to  you  what  you  have 
lost,  and  I  should  only  remind  you 
constantly  of  your  great  trouble." 

' '  Am  I  likely  to  forget  that,  ever  ?  " 
she  says. 

^'Bat  in  the  mean  time  I  will  stay 
with  you  for  a  week  or  two.  Then 
you  must  leave  this  house,  and  go 
away  for  a  time:  Mr.  Dowse  has  al- 
ready spoken  to  me  about  that.  Will 
you  come  out  into  the  garden  now  ? 
The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good." 

She  only  shakes  her  head.  She  has 
s<»ne  writings  in  her  lap,  over  which  she 
has  been  poring  and  crying.  These  are 
some  of  poor  Teddie's  poetical  flights, 
and  his  mother  finds  in  them  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  tender  and  beau- 
tiful spirit  that  ever  breathed  upon  the 
earth. 

^e  wont  noiselessly  down  the  stair 
again,  intending  to  go  out  into  the 
garden,  but  as  she  passed  along  the 
hall,  she  found  the  open  doorway  sud- 
denly darkened  by  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man.  She  looked  up  with  a  vague 
alarm ;  then  she  uttered  a  slight  cry, 
and  would  have  retreated.  But  the 
next  moment  the  old  instinct  pre- 
vailed ;  she  went  quickly  forward,  her 
face  upturned,  and  she  found  his  arms 
close  round  her. 

''Violet,  my  girl  I "  said  this  taO 
man,  strug^ing  to  retain  his  compo> 
sure,  though  his  voice  was  shaken. 
''You  have  come  back  to  us  after  all  I 
What  has  been  the  meaning  of  all 
this " 

Her  heart  was  beating  so  wildly  that 
she  could  not  answer.  There  was  a 
strange  joy  overflooding  her  soul.  All 
the  gloomy  fancies— the  desperate  de- 
sire to  forsake  her  friends  and  become 
a  wanderer— seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared the  moment  she  met  her  father'a 
eyes  and  found  his  arms  enclosing  her.. 
The  n^orld  had  come  back  to  her,  when 
she  had  been  persuading  herself  she 
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was  scarcely  of  it.  Thefe  was  not  a 
thought  now  of  her  being  a  misery- 
biinger. 

**Come,"  said  he,  "let  me  see  yon. 
Let  me  see  what  yon  are  like  after  all 
this  terrible  business." 

He  disengaged  her  from  him,  and 
held  her  at  a  short  distance;  the  light 
entering  under  the  narrow  veranda 
fell  full  upon  her  face,  and  showed 
how  sadly  worn  and  pale  it  was. 

**  You  have  not  been  happy,  Violet. 
Why  did  you  go  away  ?  Why  did  you 
want  to  leave  us  ?  " 

Then  he  suddenly  recollected  him- 
self. He  hod  independently  arrived  at 
the  same  decision  as  Mr.  Drummond. 
If  this  wayward  girl  were  ever  to  be 
brought  back  to  them,  they  should  ask 
her  no  questions.  She  should  return 
on  her  own  terms;  it  was  enough  that 
they  were  to  get  her  back  at  all. 

**  No,  Violet,"  said  he,  **  I  won't  ask 
you  any  questions." 

"Let  us  go  outside,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "Do  you  know  he  is 
dead?" 

"Yes.  The  foreman  at  the  works 
told  me  this  morning." 

They  passed  oht  into  the  garden; 
she  had,  as  of  old,  taken  his  arm,  but 
her  hand  trembled  much,  and  she  was 
not  so  firm  and  upright  in  her  walk  as 
usual. 

"Papa,  do  they  all  know!"  she 
asked,  her  face  bent  on  the  ground. 

"Yes,  certainly,  Violet;  how  could 

you Bat  no,  no  I     What  you  did 

was  doubtless  quite  right.  You  had 
your  reasons.     You  were  quite  right." 

He  stammered  and  looked  embar- 
rassed. He  was  so  glad  to  see  his 
daughter  again  that  he  would  forgive 
everything  and  ask  no  questions,  as  he 
had  promised.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
explicable character  of  her  cbnduct 
haunted  him,  and  continually  provok- 
ed him  into  "whys"  and  "hows*" 

"They  all  know?  Mrs.  Warrener 
too  f  "  she  said. 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"And  I  have  made  them  suffer,  and 
yon  a  great  deal ;  and  now  it  has  all 
come  to  nothing,"  she   said   sadly. 


"There  is  no  use  in  my  going  away 
now." 

"In  your  going  away  1 "  ho  cried  in 
dismay.  "Of  course  yon  are  not  go- 
ing away,  Violet.  Now  wc  have  caught 
you  wc  sha^n't  let  you  slip  from  us 
ag^in.  You  are  going  back  with  us, 
Violet.  And  what  a  chance  it  was  1 — 
we  were  told  you  had  left  on  Monday." 

"I  was  to  have  done  so,"  she  an- 
swered simply,  "but  Mr.  Dowse  pe^ 
suaded  me  to  stay.  His  wife  was  in 
such  a  terrible  way  when  Mr.  Edward 
died;  we  thought  she  wouldn't  got 
over  it." 

Sir  Acton  began  to  feel  a  great  pity 
for  these  people,  whom  he  had  novor 
seen.  He  was  not  a  very  sympathetic 
man,  and  in  any  case  he  would  have 
had  little  in  common  with  Mr.  Edward 
Dowse ;  but  he  could  see  very  plainly 
that,  but  for  the  death  of  that  young 
man,  he.  Sir  Acton,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  never  seen  his  daughter 
again  in  this  world ;  and  now  his  grat- 
itude took  the  form  of  compassion  for 
the  survivors. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  for  these  poor 
people,"  said  he — "very  sorry.  You 
must  do  what  you  can  for  them,  Vio- 
let. But,  in  the  first  place,  you  know 
you  must  come  at  once  and  pay  us  a 
short  visit— even  if  you  run  back  here 
afterward — ^just  to  show  the  girls  you 
are  alive,  and  then  they  will  feel  safe 
in  putting  off  their  mourning." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  papal"  she  cried, 
shrinking  back  so  that  she  even  with- 
drew her  hand  from  his  arm ;  "I  cah 
never  go  back  like  that.  I  have  done 
too  much  harm.  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  meet  any  one  I  used  to  know  I " 

"They  will  forget  all  that  I"  said 
he  vehemently ;  "  they  will  be  delight- 
ed to  see  you,  Violet.  But  what  did 
you  mean  by  running  away  in  that 
fashion  without  telling  us  first  what 
was  the  matter,  eh  f  Why  didn't  you 
come  to  me  I  Well,  never  mind  that; 
I  sha'n't  ask  any  questions.  But — ^but 
if  you  have  any  explanations  or  ques- 
tions  " 

He  had  never  departed  from  this  old 
conviction  that  women  h^  a  secret 
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code  of  feelings,  Mid  sentiments,  and 
opinions  among  themselves,  which  no 
man  conld  hope  to  understand.  He 
knew  there  was  a  mystery  about  this 
affair  which  it  was  no  use  his  trying  to 
solve. 

**  Violet,"  said  he  with  some  embar- 
rassment, ^*  when  the  foreman  told  me 
this  morning  you  were  still  down  here, 
I— I  thought  you  might  perhaps  like 
to  see  one  of  your  old  friends.  I  tele- 
graphed to  Mrs.  Warrener " 

The  girl  began  to  look  alarmed. 

^*In  fact  she  came  down  with  me. 
Would  you  like  to  see  her  ? " 

'*No,''  the  girl  was  beginning  to 
say  when  he  interrupted  her. 

'*In  fact,  Violet,  she  is  here,  ^e 
is  down  in  the  iroad.  ^e  is  most  anx- 
ious to  see  you;  for  it  appears  she  had 
something  to  do  with  your  going 
away,  and  she  wishes  to  make  expla- 
nations to  you;  she  seems  very  sorry." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  girl,  nerving 
herself,  *^I  will  see  her.  Shall  we 
walk  down  to  the  gate,  papa  t " 

But  this  did  not  suit  his  purpose  at 
all.  He  wanted  to  leave  the  two  wo- 
men together.  Of  course  they  had 
their  secrets,  their  sentiments,  their 
occult  reasons;  how  could  he  aid  in 
the  esoteric  interview  t  So  he  bade 
Violet  wait  in  the  garden,  where  there 
were  paths  among  the  laurels  and  other 
evergreens  fitted  for  quiet  talking, 
while  he  went  down  to  the  road  to 
fetch  the  anxious  and  trembling-heart- 
ed little  woman,  who  was  walking  to 
and  fro  there. 

When  Mrs.  Warrener  came  up  into 
this  garden  she  came  alone;  and  for  a 
time  she  did  not  see  Violet.  But  sud- 
denly the  girl  appeared,  and  went  for- 
ward to  her,  calmly  and  sadly,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down.  Was  liiis  the 
bright  and  daring  Violet  of  old  t  A 
throb  of  pain  went  through  the  heart 
of  her  visitor, 

**  Violet, "  said  Mrs.  Warrener  timid- 
ly, and  she  was  trembling  not  a  little, 
**I  am  not  surprised  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  see  me.  I  have  done  you  a 
gpreat  injury." 

But  this  strange   reserve  between 


these  two  could  not  continue.  Were 
they  both  eager  for  forgiveness,  that 
they  stood  apart,  each  waiting  for  the 
other's  approach  to  the  old  kindness  f 
The  next  minute  Mrs.  Warrener  had 
caught  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  had 
hidden  her  face  in  her  bosom,  while 
she  was  sobbing  out  there,  in  passion- 
ate accents,  the  long  story  of  her  ter- 
rible mistake  and  all  its  consequences, 
with  her  present  professions  of  peni- 
tence, and  prayers  for  for^veness. 
Much  of  all  this  startled  Violet,  and 
even  frightened  her.  Was  it  true, 
then,  that  when  they  first  heard  of  her 
being  in  London,  they  imagined  she 
had  run  away  to  rejoin  Qeorgo  Miller  ? 
No,  she  knew  one  at  least  who  had  not 
believed  that  of  her. 

^^And  when  you  see  him,  Violet, '^ 
her  friend  was  saying  in  rather  a  wild 
way — *'  when  you  come  to  see  him,  and 
see  what  a  wreck  has  been  made,  will 
you  be  able  to  forgive  me  then  7  That 
is  all  my  doing  too.  He  was  a  chang- 
ed man  from  the  moment  we  believed 
you  were  drowned;  he  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  that;  it  was  those 
long  midnight  walks  in  the  ndn  and 
cold  that  brought  on  the  fever." 

^'He  has  suffered  all  that  for  me," 
the  girl  murmured  almost  to  herselL 
She  had  no  thought  of  what  she  also 
had  borne. 

**But  now— but  now,  Violet^"  said 
her  friend,  locking  up  to  her  face 
with  tender  and  beseeching  eyes — "it 
will  be  all  different  now,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  danger  of  these  terri- 
ble misunderstandings.  I  will  tell  him 
why  you  looked  glad  when  you  broke 
off  the  engagement;  I  will  tell  him 
why  you  went  away  from  us;  he  will 
understand  how  well  one  woman  has 
loved  him  if  another  has  nearly  wreck- 
ed his  life.  Oh,  Violet,  I  could  have 
believed  anything  of  your  unselfishness 
but  this — well,  a  man  ought  to  be  con* 
tent  with  life  who  has  been  shown 
such  devotion." 

**K  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Warren- 
er," said  the  girl  calmly,  ''I  think 
perhaps  I  had  better  make  these  expla- 
nations myself.    I  will  write  to  him.** 
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The  other  remained  silent,  the  tears 
Fanning  down  her  face.  She  felt  the 
rebuke,  although  Violet  had  meant  no 
rebuke.  All  that  the  girl  had  intend- 
ed to  convey  was  that  henceforth  it 
might  be  better  if  she  spoke  direct  to 
this  man,  and  alone,  about  such  mat- 
ters as  concerned  their  two  selves. 

"  Then  you  will  write  to  him  soon  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Warrener  piteously.  '^And 
you  will  come  and  see  us  soon,  Violet  t 
I  am  so  anxious  to  have  all  this  misery 
undone  and  atoned  for,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible  now;  you  will  come  and 
help  us  to  make  it  up  to  him.  As  for 
yourself,  I  can  only  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  in  time.  And,  if  it  is  not  too 
late,  Violet,  I  shall  see  you  both  get 
back  to  your  old  selves,  and  we  may 
go  to  the  Highlands  again  this  year." 

The  girl  shuddered. 

*'No— no,*'  she  said;  "that  would 
be  too  terrible." 

**Then  to  the  south?"  said  her 
friend,  with  some  desperate  effort  at 
cheerfulness.  *' Perhaps  the  south 
would  be  better  for  him  ? — ^and  then, 
as  soon  as  he  is  quite  well,  you  shall 
have  no  more  of  my  intrusion.  Mr. 
Miller  said  something  the  other  day 
,  about  sisters  and  mothers — and  their 
jealousy;  you  shall  not  have  to  fear  my 
jealousy.  I  have  enjoyed  my  brother's 
society  for  a  great  many  years;  it  is 
time  I  gave  up  my  place  to  an- 
other  " 

''But  not  to  me  then,"  said  the  girl 
quickly,  and  yet  with  something  of 
sadness  in  her  tpne.  ''  It  is  no  use  oar 
talking  of  anything  like  that.  When 
your  brother  gets  well,  and  goes  away, 
it  is  you  who  must  go  with  him." 

*'But  you  are  coming  to  see  him, 
Violet  f "  the  pale  little  woman  cried 
in  dismay.  ''Tou  are  coming  to  live 
with  us  again  ?  You  will  give  us  the 
chance  of  trying  to  atone  for  what  is 
past?" 

**Yes,  I  will  com©  and  see  him," 
said  Violet  calmly, "  **  in  a  day  or  two. 
Then  I  must  return  here.  Afterward 
— well,  that  has  to  be  settled  yet." 

Mrs.  Warrener  could  not  understand 
why  Violet  spoke  thus.     Was  it  not  a 


simple  matter  to  restore  the  old  state 
of  things  so  soon  as  Mr.  Drummond 
got  well?  The  ^rl  spoke  as  if  she 
were  abont  to  fulfil  some  doom  of  per- 
petual banishment  from  all  she  had 
ever  known  and  loved. 

So  it  was  arranged,  before  Sir  Acton 
and  Mrs.  Warrener  left,  and  after  a 
brief  word  with  Mr.  Dowse,  who  was 
indoors,  that  Violet  should  go  up  to 
her  father^s  boose  on  the  following 
Saturday,  and  go  over  to  visit  her 
friends  in  the  south  in  the  evening.  In 
the  mean  time  she  promised  Mrs.  War- 
rener she  would  write  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Drummond. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  of  which  no 
word  shall  be  spoken  here.  To  the 
invalid,  lying  there  on  his  couch, 
haunted  by  dreams  of  the  past  and  all 
that  might  have  been,  it  was  a  sacred 
revelation,  which  no  eye  bat  his  ever 
read.  It  was  the  story,  told  in  tender 
phrases  enough,  but  loyally  honest  and 
outspoken  as  the  soal  of  her  who  pen- 
ned it,  of  the  simple,  sincere,  and  en- 
during love  that  filled  a  woman's 
heart— of  a  love  that  was  likely  to  re- 
main there  until  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
itself  were  stilled  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  death. 

And  then  that  night.  She  was  to 
be  over  at  eight  o'clock ;  bat  he  had  a 
secret  fancy  she  might  come  before  the 
time;  and  as  he  sat  up  on  the  cooch, 
his  back  propped  by  a  cushion,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  talking  cheerfully  to  his 
sister  and  niece;  but  he  was  in  reality 
listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels  out- 
side. Many  a  time  he  had  listened  in 
like  manner,  even  when  he  knew  that 
his  fancies  were  all  in  vain;  and  many 
a  time,  though  he  mourned  for  her  as 
dead,  he  had  imagined  the  door  to 
open,  and  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  the 
fair  young  girl  entering,  with  her  shy 
smile,  her  tender  eyes,  her  gracious 
presence.  Was  it  now  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  Violet  that  was  coming— no 
phantom  from  the  shadowy  halls  of 
death,  but  Violet  herself,  the  frank, 
generous,  courageous  girl  who  had 
won  the  heart  of  all  the  sailors  on 
board  the  Sea  Pyot  |^^,  by  GoOglc 
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*'I  wish,"  said  he  seriotuly  to  his 
sister — ^'I  wish  there  was  none  of 
that  confounded  green  in  this  dress- 
ing-gown. She  always  hated  green 
ijBk  any  oostome," 

**8he  won't  think  about  your  cos- 
tume, I  imagine,"  his  sister  said. 
^^  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  white  tie, 
since  a  young  lady  is  coming  to  sup 
with  you  ? " 

''A  white  tie?  No,"  he  said  ab- 
sently (he  was  really  counting  the 
minutes  as  they  passed,  and  listening 
intently).  ^*I  do  not  know  what  im« 
pressions  are  produced  by  a  white  tie; 
but  they  are  real  and  mysterious.  If 
you  meet  a  waiter  in  the  street^  you 
cannot  tell  who  he  is;  but  his  face 
haunts  you.  You  know  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  complete  the  por- 
trait—you could  identify  him  if  that 
were  present.  A  butler  out  of  liTery 
in  the  street  is  a  very  strange  looking 
person — the  dignity  of  his  manner  is 
iireconcileable  with  a  billycock  hot." 

He  looked  again  at  his  watoh,  hang- 
ing upon  the  wall.  It  was  a  trifle 
past  the  half-hour. 

*^'How  long  is  it  since  \iolet  was 
hero  !  "  he  asked. 

**  About  six  months  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Warrener. 

.  **A  great  deal  has  happened  in  that 
half  year.  It  seems  longer  than  half 
a  year.  There  is  so  much  distance  in 
it — ^the  sense  oi  distance  you  get  from 
death.  Violet  has  been  quite  close  by 
all  this  time ;  and  yet  she  seems  to  be 
coming  back  to  us  from  a  far  coun- 
try^-further  away  than  any  on  the 
other  nde  of  the  sea — and  one  could 
almost  imagine  she  will  look  strange 
and  unfamittar*— — " 


Ho  stopped;  for  they  could  hear 
outside  the  sound  of  wheels  approach- 
ing. Presently  that  sound  ceased. 
Amy  Warrener  jumped  up,  and  flew 
out  of  the  room;  her  mother  follow- 
ed her.  James  Drummond  was  left 
alone. 

And  now  he  locked  at  the  door;  for 
he  knew  who  would  open  it  next. 
Ho  was  weak  and  ill;  perhaps  that 
was  why  the  wasted  frame  trembled 
so.  Then  the  door  was  gently  opened ; 
and  Violet,  tall,  pale,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  appeared.  For  an  in- 
stant she  stood  motionless,  trying  to 
collect  herself  before  approaching  the 
invalid ;  but  the  first  glimpse  she  got 
of  the  shattered  wreck  lying  before 
her  caused  her  to  utter  a  quick,  sharp 
cry  of  agony,  and  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  him,  and  wound  her 
arms  round  him,  for  the  first  time,  as 
she  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart — 

'*My  darling,  my  darling,  it  is  not 
too  late  ? " 

**No,  not  too  late,"  he  answered 
solemnly.  ''Whether  it  be  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  greater  world  that 
lies  ahead.  •  .  •  Violet,  give  me 
your  hand." 

She  raised  herself  for  a  moment, 
and  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  each  oth- 
er— ^his  clear,  and  calm,  and  earnest; 
hers  troubled,  and  dark,  and  full  of 
an  agonised  tenderness.  He  held  out 
his  right  hand  to  her;  and  she  placed 
her  right  hand  in  his;  and  there  was 
no  need  of  any  further  words  between 
these  two,  then  or  thereafter,  during 
the  time  that  was  left  to  them  to  be 
together. 
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AFTER  LONG  YEAKS. 


L 

DEAR  heart  and  true,  in  the  seasons  fled, 
Has  the  world  swept  hj  me  and  left  me  dead  ? 

Hare  the  {tensies  withered  I  used  to  know  ? 
Are  the  roses  faded  of  Long  Ago  ? 

Do  the  tapers  glimmer  that  lit  the  feast  ? 

Has  the  pageant  passed  ?  has  the  musio  ceased  ? 

And,  musing  here  on  the  sea-beat  coast, 
Am  I  Hying  man,  or  a  wandering  ghost  ? 

IL 

Still,  in  the  scent  of  the  antomn  air 
I  feel  a  rapturo  that's  like  despair: 

'jUhe  starlight  pale  on  the  sleeping  sea 
Is  a  nameless,  sorrowful  joy  to  me: 

And,  lit  bj  cro  or  orescent  of  night. 
Meadow  and  woodland  are  brave  to  sight* 

Still  I  bend  to  the  mysdc  power 

Of  the  strange  sea-breeze  and  the  breath  of  flower; 

And  the  faoe  of  beauty  wi^kes  tiie  wraith 
Of  holy  passion  and  knightly  faith  1 

nL 

But  ever  I  hear  an  undertone — 
A  subtle,  sorrowful,  wordless  moan; 

The  dying  note  of  a  funeral  bell; 
The  faltering  sigh  of  a  last  farewell: 

Acd  ever  I  see,  through  lurid  haze, 
The  sombre  phantoms  of  other  days — 

In  light  that's  sad  as  the  ruin  it  freti^ 
The  solemn  light  of  a  sun  that  sets. 

IV. 
Ah,  n3Ter  again  can  youth  dream  on 
As  it  used  to  dream  in  the  summers  gone  t 

For  round  It  dashes  the  tide  of  years; 
Its  eyes  are  darkened  with  mist  of  tears; 

Its  hopes  are  sere  as  the  fading  gimss. 
And  nothing  it  wished  has  come  to  pass. 

But  oh,  it  is  wild  in  his  heart,  this  day. 
Who  breathes  a  blessing  and  speeds  away^ 

In  trust,  when  the  flags  of  triumph  wave. 
Where  his  soul  is  moored  he  may  find  his  grave. 

WlLLLUC  WlHTEB. 
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WHO  that  has  read,  with  any  de- 
gree of  interest,  "Walter  Sav- 
age  Landor^s  charming  volame  enti- 
tled **  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  has  not 
been  aggrieved  by  the  shabby  manner 
in  which  the  career  of  the  greatest  wo- 
man of  Athens  has  been  portrayed  by 
other  modem  writers  ? 

Historians  from  Gillies  down  to  the 
present  time — Curtius  alone  excepted — 
have  either  wilfully  misjudged  her 
character  or  been  content  to  repeat, 
without  refutation,  the  malicious  slan- 
ders previously  published  abroad.  Al- 
though no  one  seems  to'  have  contest- 
ed her  celebrity,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
surprising  fact  that  the  wealth  of  mor- 
al qualities,  which  was  the  secret  of 
her  irresistible  attraction,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  attempt  to  recti- 
fy mistakes  which,  it  appears,  writers 
have  unwittingly  perpetrated.  While 
dealing  with  the  subject,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  go  behind  the  assertions 
of  historians,  and  to  examine  with  the 
utmost  care  the  statements  of  the 
Greek  writers  bearing  upon  it.  If  our 
conclusions  shall  be  found  to  be  total- 
ly unlike  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  accepted  by  scholars  everywhere, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  truth 
will  be  lacking  in  their  foundation  nor 
impartiality  in  the  mode  of  disclosure. 
To  present  a  full  account  of  Aspasia's 
life  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
but  simply  to  refute,  if  possible,  cer- 
tain allegations  which  have  been  ut- 
tered to  the  prejudice  of  her  fair  fame. 
This  attempt  may  excite  the  criticisms 
of  learned  men;  to  whom,  however, 
let  it  here  be  said,  that  no  new  data 
have  been  discovered,  and  that  only 
the  authority  of  Plutarch,  Plato,  Xen- 
ophon,  Aristophanes,  Atiien»us,  Lu- 
cian,  and  others,  has  been  relied 
upon. 


"It  was  generaUy  agreed  that  As- 
pasia  was  a  Milesian,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Axiochus."  Such  is  the  concise 
statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  though 
contradicted  by  two  other  Greek 
writers,  is  now  fully  credited.  These 
two  facts  comprise  all  that  is  known 
with  certainty  of  Aspasia's  early  life. 

History  tells  us  that  from  B.  C.  495 
to  478  Miletus  was  under  Penian  do- 
minion, and  that  security  of  life  and 
property  was  granted  only  to  such  of 
its  inhabitants  as  had  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  the  conquerors.  In  B.  0. 
479  was  fought  the  battle  of  Plataa, 
and  also  that  of  Mycale.  In  both  con- 
tests the  day  was  won  by  the  Greeks, 
while  the  discomfiture  of  their  oppo- 
nents was  complete.  While  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Persian  host  was  retreating 
to  Sardis,  Miletus,  with  other  Ionian 
cities,  was  admitted  into  the  confeder- 
acy of  Delos.  Was  Aspasia  bom  be- 
fore or  after  this  memorable  event  ? 

Aspasia  is  a  pure  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying '* well-pleasing ♦♦  or  "amiable." 
Axiochus  is  also  Greek.  Though  a 
Milesian  citizen,  the  man  was  doubtless 
a  Greek  at  heart.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  he  remained  in  Miletus  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  would  he  not  have 
been  obliged  to  manifest  his  allegiance 
to  Persia?  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  he  did  either;  for  if  Aspa- 
sia had  been  bom  in  Sfiletus  prior  to 
B.  C.  478,  her  subsequent  alliance  with 
Pericles  would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Athenians,  because  the 
party  of  Cimon,  and  after  the  latter^s 
death  that  of  Thucydides,  would  have 
strenuously  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  alliance  Pericles  was  not 
only  infringing  upon  a  law  of  Athens, 
but  secretly  favoring  the  Persian  cause, 
or  at  least  those  who  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  it.  Moreover,  the  rabble 
would  have  looked  upon  Aspasia  as  in 
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some  sort  an  inttniment  of  the  Persian 
monarch. 

History  speaks  of  no  snch  distrust 
ever  haying  existed.  "We  therefore 
conclude  from  this  silence,  and  from 
later  events,  that  Aspaaia  was  bom 
after  Miletus  had  been  received  into 
the  confederacy,  and  that  the  year  of 
her  birth  was  approximately  B.  C.  470. 

We  know  nothing  of  her  early  years. 
We  may  suppose  her  to  have  been  a 
favored  child,  naturally  full  of  life  and 
action,  and  possessed  of  a  pliant  mind 
susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
The  dance,  music,  and  song,  together 
with  the  reading  of  the  poets  and  the 
teachings  of  religion,  formed  the  chief 
part  of  ancient  education.  That  Axi- 
ochus  cherished  the  welfare  of  his 
daughter  at  heart,  and  sought  to  se- 
cure it  by  every  possible  means,  may 
not  be  doubtod ;  but  that  he  foresaw 
the  brilliant  career  that  was  to  crown 
her  womanhood,  and  strove  to  fit  her 
especially  for  it,  we  do  not  believe. 
An  amiable  disposition,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  natural  facility  for  express- 
ing ideas,  and  a  quick  readiness  to  ac- 
quire knowledge — such  were  some  of 
the  gifts  which  nature  conferred  on 
Aspasia.  She  was  also  famous  for  the 
purity  of  her  language — the  Greek  lan- 
guage— and  Socrates  pronounced  her 
'^  a  remarkable  mistress  of  the  art  of 
well  speaking.''  This  facility  was 
either  the  result  of  high  culture  or  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  her  Grecian  de- 
scent. If  she  had  expressed  her  ideas 
in  any  other  than  the  purest  Attic  dia- 
lect— a  faculty  very  rare  indeed  even 
among  Athenian  women-^we  may  be 
sure  that  the  great  philosopher  would 
never  have  accorded  to  her  his  onqnal- 
ified  approval. 


n. 

All  modem  historians,  essayists, 
and  lexicographers  who  have  treated 
of  Greece  and  her  people,  have  declar- 
ed that  Aspasia  was  **  a  very  beautiful 
woman,"  and  '*  famed  for  her  beauty." 
Such  an  assertion  rests  on  no  authori- 


tative grounds  whatever.  These  writ- 
ers have  probably  supposed  her  beau- 
tiful because  Pericles  and  all  the  wits 
and  leading  men  of  his  day  were 
drawn  into  her  society.  But  why 
should  we  suppose  that  Aspasia  was  a 
mortal  Aphrodite,  or  a  Pallas,  or  even 
a  beautiful  woman  at  all,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  corroborate  our  the- 
ory? No  Greek  historian,  poet,  or 
philosopher  has  left  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  beauty  of  Aspasia,  nor 
thrown  out  even  a  hint  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  her  physiognomy  I  In  the 
Museo .  Pio  Clementino  at  Rome  the 
visitor  may  look  upon  a  bust  **  said  to 
be  the  likeness  of  Aspasi^."  It  is  the 
arch»ologist  who  has  said  this,  simply 
because  '*  Aspasia  "  is  inscribed  on  the 
marble.  But  unfortunately  the  Greek 
inscription  proves  nothing.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  the  bust  labelled  ^  *■  Sappho  " 
is  the  portrait  of  Sappho;  and  there 
certainly  is  no  stronger  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  bust  of  Aspasia  is  any 
the  less  a  pure  creation  of  Greek  or 
Roman  fancy.  Aspasia,  then,  map 
have  been  **  a  very  beautiful  woman  " 
— perhaps  a  Milesian  belle — ^but  for 
ourselves  we  do  not  think  that  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  average  of  her 
sex. 


m. 


It  was  about  B.  0.  455,  when  she 
was  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  ago,  that  Aspasia  went  to 
Athens.  Anaxagoras  had  just  pre- 
ceded her,  and  was  already  drawing 
crowds  together  by  his  voice  of  elo- 
quence. 

A  few  years  later  Pericles  began  to 
mount  the  ladder  of  his  political  fame. 
He  had  wisely  favmred  the  cause  of  the 
democracy,  allowed  the  people  access 
to  all  the  magistracies,  diminished  the 
sway  of  tho  Areopagus,  and  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  all  of  the  ju- 
dicial power.  It  was  owing  to  his 
forethought  and  wisdom  that  Athens 
increased  her  might  and  became  great. 
It  was  Pericles  who  made  her  the  first 
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power  in  Greece,  aad  becMne  ber  first 
citisen. 

It  was  dnring  this  brilliant  epoch 
probably  that  Pericles,  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of 
Axiochns,  now  made  her  his  wife. 
He  chose  her,  not  as  a  slare  or  as  a 
queen  of  an  Oriental  harem,  bat  as  a 
companion  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
himself.  At  this  point — we  beg  the 
reader  to  bear  it  in  mind — ^the  real  his- 
tory of  Aspasia  begins;  or  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  the  world  cares  to  know. 

Posterity,  following  and  relying  up- 
on certain  statements  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Greek  writings,  has  pic- 
tured to  itself  Aspasia  as  *^  a  courtesan 
who  went  to  Athens  as  an  adventuress, 
and  there  managed  by  her  heautff  and 
wit  to  captivate  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  whom  ha$epamon$  tfu 
minUtered  in  the  maU  Mrvile  manner.^^ 

Aspasia,  we  assert,  was  not  a  **  cour- 
tesan." Of  all  the  reproaches  cast 
upon  her  character  by  the  comic  poets, 
no  one  refers  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  84th  Olympiad;  and  not  one  re- 
fers to  her  first  years  of  sojourn  at 
Athens.  Furthermore,  these  base  in- 
nuendoes were  aimed,  not  so  much  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  Aspasia,  as 
to  break  the  civil  arm  of  Pericles. 

The  latter  had  many  enemies,  of 
whom  scarcely  one  was  bold  enough  to 
prefer  an  open  charge  against  him. 
Wlien  he  made  Aspasia  his  wife,  in 
open  disregard  of  the  law  of  his  na- 
tion, violent  opposition  was  made. 
But  even  then  men  dared  not  to  chal- 
lenge Pericles.  Their  attacks  were 
conducted  in  the  most  indirect  man- 
ner. Instead  of  calling  him  to  account 
for  his  recent  action,  they  questioned 
the  character  of  the  woman  who  stood 
bedde  him.  '*  Anything,"  they  must 
have  thought,  '*to  break  the  power  of 
the  Athenian  citizen  t "  And  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  they  believed  it 
necessary  first  to  brand  tlie  name  of 
Aspasia  with  infamy  I 

They  imputed  to  Aspasia  enormous 
crimes — ^b^use  she  was  not  bom  on 
the  soil  of  Greece.  They  denied  her 
the  names  of  wife  and  mother,  but  in 


no  one  instance  did  they  recall  the 
name  of  a  previous  lover  I  If  Aspasia 
was  a  courtesan,  she  must  have  led  the 
life  of  one;  and  if  her  culture  was  so 
great  and  remarkable,  those  previous 
lovers  of  hers  could  not  have  been  of 
low  degree.  If  such  were  the  case, 
how  many  exploits,  how  many  victims 
to  her  charms  might  have  been  recall- 
ed for  the  sake  of  ridicule  1  But  how 
strange  that  all  these  should  have  been 
forgotten.  Ko  such  foundations  could 
be  conjured  up  even  out  of  the  imagi- 
nations of  her  enemies;  and  it  is  x>er- 
feotly  plain  that  their  false  imputa- 
tions rested  upon  no  valid  grounds 
whatever. 

Whoever,  then,  believes  that  the  rep- 
utation of  Aspasia  previous  to  her  alli- 
ance with  Pericles  was  other  than 
fair,  will  not  be  supported  by  history. 
'Hie  silence  of  the  comic  po^  on  this 
point  suflices  to  show  that  there  really 
existed  no  just  grounds  of  reproach. 
We,  then,  are  justified  in  the  assertion 
that  Aspasia  was  not  a  courtesan. 


IV- 


There  was  a  law  in  Athens  which 
forbade  a  citizen  to  marry  with  a  for- 
eign woman,  and  conversely,  under 
severe  penalties.  Such  a  marriage 
was  not  only  illegitimate,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  wholly  imposdble. 
It  was  simply  a  liaison — and  nothing 
more.  A  woman  who  should  stoop  so 
low  was  unworthy  of  any  regard ;  and 
a  foreign  woman  uniting  herself  with 
an  Athenian  citizen  could  never  be 
honored  as  his  wife.-  She  could  be 
only  a  mistress  1 

It  was  Aspasia^s  misfortune  to  have 
been  bom  a  foreigner.  Athens  did 
not  wish  to  behold  in  her  a  legitimate 
wife,  because  an  Athenian  woman 
would  have  reflected  in  such  a  position 
greater  credit  on  her  people.  By  her 
infringement  of  an  established  law, 
therefore,  Aspasia  was  always  to  be 
classed  with  the  hetssrs. 

It  must  here  be  said  that  the  Greek 
word   iraipoj  hetoro,  means   literally 
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^'a  female  companion,  or  helper."  In 
Attic  jurisprudence  the  word  is  op- 
posed to  ywif,  and  signifies  a  wife  that 
i$  not  lawful.  In  a  general  sense  the 
word  may  partake  of  various  shades  of 
meaningf  from  a  '*  concubine  "  ("  who 
might,"  say  laddell  and  Scott,  in  loeo, 
^^  be  a  wife  in  all  but  the  legal  qualifi- 
cations of  citizenship")  down  to  a 
common  *' harlot." 

It  is  the  word  hetdtra  which  is  ap* 
plied  to  Aspasia  in  the  writings  of  the 
comic  poets;  and,  strangely  enough, 
modem  historians  have  interpreted  it 
in  the  worst  manner  possible.  Hence 
the  erroneous  notion  has  hitherto  pre- 
Tailed  that  she  was  a  very  bad  woman 
altogether.  False,  utteriy  false  !  We 
are  willing  to  admit  that  Aspasia  was 
a  hetffira,  in  the  best  Attic  meaning; 
and  that,  judged  by  Athenian  law,  she 
was  not  the  lawful  wife  of  Pericles. 
May  we  not  ask  whether,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  Aspasia  was  not 
the  true  and  lawful  wife  of  Pericles  ? 

In  the  social  state  of  Greece  during 
the  fifth  century  B.  C,  woman,  re- 
garded as  a  minor,  was  excluded  from 
the  public  life  of  man.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the 
majorfty  of  the  Greeks  ever  quite  un- 
derstood the  purpose  of  her  creation. 
Men  looked  upon  women  as  decidedly 
inferior  to  themselves,  and  as  qnaliAed 
only  to  discharge  the  lesser  functions 
of  life.  They  were  rather  necessary  as 
helpmates  than  agre^ble  as  compan- 
ions. ^^The  relation  of  husband  to 
wife  is  that  of  master  to  subject,"  was 
the  teaching  of  Aristotle;  and  even 
Plato  somewhere  hints  that  to  become 
a  neat  and  obedient  housewife  should 
be  the  highest  aim  of  a  woman.  Other 
Greek  writers,  when  alluding  to  fami- 
lies, always  count  wives  as  inferior  to 
children.  It  wHl  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Athenian  law  and  wisdom  recognized 
the  respectability  of  a  lawful  wife,  and 
not  much  more. 

The  false  ideas  which  th«  Greeks  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  female  educa- 
tion were  ruinous.  The  Athenian 
liked  to  be  pleased,  and  admired  ele- 
gant   accomplishments    and    refined 


manners.  But  where  did  he  hope  to 
find  such  a  delectation  ?  After  mar- 
riage a  woman  was  rarely  permitted  to 
go  out  of  doors.  From  morning  till 
night  she  remained  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  own  dwelling,  and  there  busied 
herself  as  best  she  could.  Work  failing 
her,  she  sought  solace  in  idleness,  and 
finding  it  not,  sank  into  a  state  of 
ermui  and  nothingness.  Public  affairs 
did  not  concern  her;  she  never  wished 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Agora,  or  what  was  the  latest  bit  of 
news.  Even  if  she  had,  she  probably 
would  not  have  been  told.  Nothing 
short  of  a  foreign  invasion  would  have 
roused  her  sense  of  being  or  summon- 
ed her  into  the  open  light. 

Such  an  existence  was  sure  death  to 
grace,  tenderness,  and  affection.  It 
killed  the  life  of  women,  and  deprived 
them  of  what  is  sweetest  and  best. 
When  at  night  men  returned  home, 
they  found  nothing  in  it  to  attract 
and  love.  Beauty  may  have  been 
there,  but  ignorance,  deception,  and  a 
death-like  spirit  were  there  also.  One 
of  the  most  sorrowful  features  of 
Greek  history  is  the  dejected  condition 
of  the  women.  Who  that  has  made 
it  a  theme  of  study  wonders  that  so 
few  of  the  Greek  women,  thus  seclud- 
ed, tamed,  and  dwarfed,  both  in  body 
and  intellect,  have  left  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  their  race  !* 

Whenever  a  foreign  woman  of  cul- 
ture appeared  in  Athens,  and,  un- 
restricted by  the  laws,  associated  with 
poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  and 
perchance  wedded  a  native-bom  citi- 
zen, the  cry  arose  that  the  laws  were 

*To  Bpeok  of  the  Gnek  women  at  bebig  phjsi- 
cally  dwarfed  will  appear  to  many  a  sweeping 
statement,  since  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  fe- 
male form  has  been  so  nrach  boasted  of.  Let 
akme  the  cooclnskms  of  art-writtfta  generally, 
who  have  reasoned  ftom  existing  statnea,  and 
thorongfaly  investigate  the  anbject,  and  yon  wlU 
find  that  the  QreA  artists  chose  most  of  their 
models  not  ftom  the  Athenian  women,  bat  from 
the  host  of  foreign  women,  who,  less  restrained 
in  their  mode  of  living,  had  drifted  thither.  When 
Phidias  executed  the  statne  of  Minerva,  not  one 
oat  of  five  handled  nattve-bom  woaaen  conld  serve 
him  as  a  model.  Many  of  the  Greek  statnes  are 
very  beautiful  in  form  and  face,  bnt  we  shudder 
when  we  think  of  what  the  avenge^Atheniaik wo- 
man mast  have  been.    gitizedbyVjiOOQlC 
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down-trodden  and  morality  debased. 
Such  at  least  was  the  cry  that  saluted 
the  union  of  two  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  antiquity. 

It  is  related  that  Pericles  was  di- 
Torced  from  his  first  wife,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  existed  no 
mutual  sympathy  or  congeniality. 
The  first  marriage,  however  disagree- 
able to  both  parties,  was  legitimate; 
but  his  second  marriage,  said  the 
Greeks,  was  kumanj  but  not  legitimate. 
Aspasia  knew  full  well  that  she  was 
transgressing  the  law,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Pericles  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  her  nationality.  That  he 
loYdd  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul, 
and  found  in  her  a  companion  worthy 
to  share  his  honor  and  fortune,  is  proT- 
en  by  the  constancy  with  which,  at  his 
own  peril,  he  stood  by  her  in  all  her 
trials  and  vexations.  He  publicly  rec- 
ognized her  as  his  cherished  wife  for 
better  or  for  worse ;  and  with  an  hon- 
est conviction  urging  him  forward,  he 
dared  to  defend  her  against  the  unjust 
law  of  Athens,  and  to  defy  with  his 
latest  breath  the  calumnies  of  a  hostile 
rabble.  For  so  doing  he  merits  the 
approbation  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— a  century  which  both  he  and  his 
gifted  wife  would  have  adorned. 


V. 

In  those  early  days  even  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  were  small,  low-built, 
and  almost  devoid  of  ornament.  Still, 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  ease 
and  comfort.  If  we  read  history 
aright,  Pericles  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  which  governed  the 
manner  of  living  of  Athenian  citizens. 
He  was  possessed  of  fine  taste,  and 
found  much  pleasure  in  adorning  his 
house  with  '*that  elegance,"  says 
Thucydides,  '*  whose  charm  constant- 
ly dispels  the  grievances  of  life."  Al- 
though a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  he 
was  not  extravagant.  His  expendi- 
tures were  guarded  by  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, and  his  personal  joys  and  satisfac- 
tions were  held  subordinate  to  the 
high  responsibilities  of  his  station. 


It  may  almost  be  said  that  Pericles 
lived  along  from  day^to  day,  as  if  al- 
ways conscious  that  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity were  fixed  upon  him.  As  he 
appeared  in  public,  such  he  appeared 
at  home— always  above  reproach.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  questioning  hia 
moral  integrity  and  uprightness;  and 
where  on  the  pages  of  history  can  be 
found  mention  of  a  single  vulgar  trait, 
of  an  indecent  act,  or  even  a  mean 
one,  that  is  attributed  to  Pericles  t 
Not  blasphemously  has  it  been  said 
that  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  contem- 
porary of  the  great  gods  of  Phidias. 

Such  was  his  firm  foundation  of 
character,  his  severe  self-denial,  his 
honesty,  his  almost  painful  sense  of 
right,  and  his  lofty  conception  of  truth 
and  justice,  that  he  rarely  deigned  to 
mingle  in  the  frivolous  pastimes  of  his 
age,  or  even  to  laugh  at  an  innocent 
hon  mat,  Hb  dignity  towered  high 
above  self-amusement;  the  teachings 
of  eloquence  and  of  erudition  were  his 
solo  delight. 

And  yet  Cratinus  would  have  us 
believe  that  such  a  man  shared  his 
life,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame  with  a 
harlot  whom  he  found  in  a  den  of  in- 
famy. With  utter  disgust  we  turn  to 
a  page  of  Rutarch,  and  there  read  that 
Pericles  **  every  day,  when  going  from 
home  and  upon  returning  from  the 
Agora,  saluted  Aspasia  with  a  kiss." 

The  Greek  women  as  a  class  were 
not  famed  as  skilful  housekeepers. 
Aspasia,  we  are  told,  directed  the  do- 
mestic afiEairs  of  Pericles  with  neatness 
and  grace.  She  instilled  into  her 
home  such  happiness  and  good  cheer, 
that  very  soon  it  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  those  whose  names  are  in- 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  grandeur 
of  Athens.  In  the  palace  of  Pericles 
centred  taste,  politeness,  elegance,  and 
refinement— a  bouquet  of  all  the  hu- 
manities; and  with  queenly  grandeur 
and  fair  fame,  Aspasia  presided  over  aU. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  names  of 
some  of  those  who  were  wont  to  share 
the  hospitality  of  the  house.  There 
was  Euripides,  the  tragic  poet,  who  in 
hb  writings  has  tre^te^^Ti^man  with 
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the  utmost  severity,  as  if  he  hoped  in 
her  ^ways  to  find  a  perfect  ideal. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  deduced  from 
the  conversations  of  Aspasia  a  stand- 
ard of  moral  valor  and  purity  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  women  of  his 
time ;  and  numerous  citations  might  be 
offered  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
the  potent  influence  of  Aspasia  is 
stamped  on  many  of  the  verses  of 
Euripides. 

Anazagoras  was  another  frequent 
guest  in  the  house  of  his  sovereign. 
He  was  not  more  than  forty-flve  years 
of  age  when  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
was  then  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers  of  his  intellect.  To  his  elo- 
qaent  speech  Aspasia  must  often  have 
listened  with  eager  interest,  and  by  it 
developed  her  superior  notions  of 
beauty  and  truth.  It  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  philosopher  which  revealed 
to  Aspasia  those  higher  functions 
which  a  gracious  Gk>d  has  reserved  for 
her  sex,  and  taught  her  the  freedom, 
honor,  and  respect  which  belong  to 
woman. 

Socrates  also  figured  in  this  famous 
galaxy;  ** frequenting,*'  says  Lucian, 
**the  schools  of  the  flute-players,  and 
refusing  not  the  lessons  of  the  hetara 
Aspasia.*'  If  we  possessed  all  the  dia- 
logues that  were  written  under  the  di- 
rect inspiration  of  Socrates,  we  might 
form  a  very  dear  notion  of  Asposia's 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  But 
consult  the  '*  Menexenus  "  of  Plato,  in 
which  is  discussed  the  funeral  oration 
which  Socrates  affirms  that  he  has 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Aspasia;  turn 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  ** Memorabilia,"  and  to  the 
third  chapter  of  the  treatise  on  '*  Econ- 
omy," wherein  Xenophon  speaks; 
turn  finally  to  the  **  Aspasia  "  of  An- 
tisthenes,  the  *^ Aspasia"  of  JSscbi- 
nes,  and  to  countless  other  paragraphs 
of  ancient  authorship ;  study  the  phy- 
sical, social,  and  moral  life  of  the 
Greek  women,  and  then  say  whether 
to  behold  a  Greek  woman  like  Aspasia 
voluntarily  associating  with  the  great 
lexers  of  Athenian  society,  guiding 
the  political  projects  of  Pericles,  criti- 


cising the  philosophical  harangues  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  the  poetic  recitations 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  listening 
to  the  disputes  of  Socrates  and  to  the 
artistic  colloquies  of  Phidias,  was  not 
a  spectacle  worthy  to  be  recorded  in 
tiie  golden  book  of  Time. 

In  the  midst  of  that  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  old,  the  figure  of  Ai^>asia 
stands,  as  it  were,  in  alio  rilienOy  and 
uniquely  superior  to  the  women  of  her 
day.  Proudly  conscious  of  her  station, 
towering  above  the  humble  sphere, 
the  surpassing  ignorance,  and  the  ru- 
ined majesty  of  her  sisters,  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  history  who  proclaims 
the  honor  and  nobility  of  her  sex, 
and  dares  to  assert  her  equality  in  the 
progress  of  human  development. 


VL 


In  B.  C.  440  the  )(G1esians,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Samians  in 
a  war  respecting  the  possession  of 
Pricne,  lodged  a  formal  complaint  in 
Athens,  against  their  opponents.  A 
fleet  was  then  sent  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pericles,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  island. 
An  open  revolt  against  Athens  follow- 
ed, which  was  not  quelled  until  after 
a. siege  of  nine  months. 

Plutarch,  relying  on  the  assertions 
of  the  comic  poets,  says  that  his  ene- 
mies **  accused  Pericles  of  making 
war  against  Samos  at  the  instigation 
of  Aspasia,  who  flavored  the  interests 
of  the  IM^esians.  Harpocration  of 
Alexandria  states  that  they  Bay  that 
Aspasia  was  the  cause  of  two  wars, 
the  Samian  and  the  Peloponnesion,  as 
we  learn  from  Doris  of  Samoa,  from 
Theophrastus  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  treatise  on  politics,  and  from  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Achamians." 

Thucydides  and  Diodorus  make  no 
mention  of  such  an  accusation ;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  if  such  a  charge 
had  ever  been  preferred  these  two 
historians  would  not  have  passed  it 
over  in  silence.    The  wo^k  cited  of 
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Harpocration  no  longer  exists;  the 
passage  alluded  to  in  the  Acharnians 
refers  only  to  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
and  nothing  of  the  work  of  Doris  re- 
mains to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  manifest  elsewhere  that 
Plutarch  did  not  esteem  the  latter's 
statements  worthy  of  much  confidence. 
We  regret  that  we  no  longer  possess 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Heraclides, 
and  of  Ephorus,  which  treated  of 
these  cTents.  For  reasons  already 
made  plain  to  the  reader,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  place  much  reliance  on  the 
assertions  of  the  comic  poets. 

When  the  outbreak  occurred  in  Sa^ 
mos  the  consternation  which  followed 
in  the  salon  of  Pericles  was  not  slight. 
Pending  the  rapid  succession  of  events, 
Aspasia  may  have  sought  to  avenge 
the  injury  wrought  upon  the  Milesians ; 
and  that  the  mind  of  Pericles  too  may 
have  been  agitated,  and  yielded  slow- 
ly to  the  secret  influence  of  his  wife,  is 
by  no  means  impossible.  But  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  in  full 
accord  with  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
Pericles  suppressed  the  revolt  and  lev- 
ied restrictions  upon  the  Samians,  not 
1>ecause  the  will  of  a  Milesian  woman 
dictated  this  end,  but  because  he,  be- 
ing the  ruler  of  the  state,  was  in  duty 
bound  to  defend  Athenian  colonies 
against  aggression,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain Athenian  interests  against  all  con- 
tingencies. 


vn. 


Passing  over  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  her  career,  we  have  now  to  ex- 
amine certain  other  accusations  that 
were  brought  against  Aspasia.  In  the 
years  B.  C.  433-483  events  transpired 
in  Athens  of  the  highest  importance. 
Three  individuals  were  indicted  before 
the  tribunal  of  justice.  Phidias  was 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  a  large  amount  of  gold 
which  the  state  had  voted  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  statue  of  Minerva.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  rel^sed 
after  having   proven  his   innocence. 


He  was  then  accused  of  impiety,  again 
incarcerated,  and  died  before  his  cause 
could  be  heard.  The  responsibility 
of  his  death  was  unjustly  cast  upon 
Pericles  by  the  latter*s  enemies.  Anax  - 
agoras  was  likewise  indicted  for  impi- 
ety ;  but  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Per- 
icles, he  fled  secretly  from  Athens, 
and  thus  avoided  a  fate  which  in  con- 
sequence of  a  similar  accusation  after- 
ward overtook  Socrates. 

Against  Aspasia  was  preferred  by  a 
certain  Hermippus,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  a  twofold  charge  of  impie- 
ty and  prostitution.  In  accordance 
with  Attic  jurisfMPudence,  the  case  of 
Aspasia  was  tried  before  the  pole- 
march,  or  third  archon.  If  she  had 
been  a  native  Athenian  instead  of  an 
alien,  her  case,  being  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture, would  have  been  determined  by 
the  archon-king,  or  second  archon, 
who  was  charged  with  all  affairs  per- 
taining to  religion.  But  in  the  present 
instance  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
archon-king  to  notify  his  colleague 
the  polemarch  of  the  action  which  was 
to  be  brought.  The  latter  thus  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  the  case, 
and  was  bound  to  prevent  the  flight 
of  the  accused. 

Whenever  an  Athenian  stood  charg* 
cd  of  a  criminal  act  the  law  obliged 
him  to  plead  his  own  cause  m  propria 
persona.  An  aggrieved  woman,  how- 
ever, was  permitted  to  have  an  advo- 
cate, who  was  either  a  husband,  a  son, 
or  even  a  stranger.  In  every  case  the 
woman  .herself  was  forced  to  appear  at 
the  trial  without  the  intervention  of 
her  patron. 

Pericles  undertook  the  defence  of  As- 
pasia. *  *  Turning  toward  the  judges,  '• 
says  Plutarch,  *  *  Pericles  besought  grace 
for  Aspasia,  not  with  eloquent  speech 
alone,  but  with  falling  tears.*'  He 
was  not  known  to  have  shed  a  tear  be- 
fore. How  is  it  that  for  so  many  cen- 
turies historians  have  managed  to  re- 
concile the  tears  of  Pericles  with  the 
libels  of  Hermippus,  and  with  the  un- 
authenticated  scandal  of  Athensus  ? 

The  judges  heard,  and  Aspasia  was 
acquitted.     This  proceeding  proceed 
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thftt  Pericles  bad  many  enemies  ia 
Athens.  Some  time  afterward  charges 
were  brought  directly  agiunst  him,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  result; 
but  a  consideration  of  these  events 
falls  not  within  our  subject.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  at  this 
point  the  sky  becomes  overcast,  and 
misfortunes  begin  to  lower  around  the 
grandest  statesman  of  antiquity. 


vm. 


Wb  will  now  briefly  consider  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  *4t  was 
Aspasia  who  composed  the  funeral  ora- 
tion" which  Pericles  delivered  over 
those  who  had  fallen  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
substance  of  this  eulogy  is  preserved  by 
Thucydides,  and  is  universally  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments of  eloquence  and  patriotism 
ever  raised  to  the  dead. 

Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Soo- 
rotea,  in  the  ^^Menezenus,"  the  fol- 
lowing words:  '* Yesterday  I  heard 
Aspasia  composing  a  funeral  oration 
about  these  very  dead.  For  she  had 
been  told,  as  you  were  saying,  that  the 
Athenians  were  going  to  choose  a 
speaker,  and  she  repeated  to  me  the 
sort  of  speech  which  he  should  deliv- 
er, partly  improvising  and  partly  from 
previous  thought,  putting  together 
fragments  of  the  funeral  oration  which 
Pericles  spoke,  and,  I  believe,  she  com- 
posed." 

The  **Menezenus"  is  a  satirical 
composition,  and  the  end  of  Plato  in 
writing  it  was  doubtless  to  show  that 
oratory  is  not  a  very  difficult  art.  Soc- 
rates, the  speaker,  after  discussing  fu- 
neral orations  in  general,  recites  to 
Menexenus  the  discourse  which  he  af- 
firms he  has  heard  from  the  lips  of  As- 
pasia. If  the  reader  will  contrast  the 
profoundly  human  character  of  the  fu- 
neral oration  contained  in  the  '*  Me- 
nexenus "  with  the  oration  which  Per- 
icles pronounced,  and  whose  charac- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  is  purely  personal 
and  politic,  he  will  find  that  the  merit 


of  Plato  consists  in  his  having  denud- 
ed the  work  of  Pericles  of  its  political 
covering,  and  rehabilitated  it  with  a 
more  human  and  philosophical  charac- 
ter. In  the  conception  and  execution 
of  a  double  literary  fiction,  the  author 
shows  a  consummate  art;  while  his  re- 
markable originality  enables  him  to 
conceal  the  veritable  authorship  of  the 
dialogue.  If  for  Socratcis  Aspasia  was 
a  real  personage,  she  is  for  Plato  a 
purely  fictitious  personage. 

Having  introduced  her  as  the  appar- 
ent author  of  the  oration,  Plato  elimi- 
nates the  impression  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  and  with  a  fine  grace  marks 
the  incredulity  of  Menexenus: 

Aw.— fineh,  Menezflinu,  wm  the  oraUoD  of  A«- 
pailA,  the  MilesiaD. 

ir«n.— Traly,  Socrates,  I  marvel  that  Aspasia, 
who  is  only  a  woman,  should  be  able  to  compoee 
•QOh  a  speech ;  she  most  be  a  rue  one. 

Soc—WtHl,  if  yon  are  incredulous,  yon  maj 
come  with  me  and  hear  her. 

ifoi.— I  hare  often  met  Aspasia,  Socrates,  and 
know  what  she  Is  Uke. 

/Ste.— Well,  and  do  you  not  admire  her,  and  an 
you  not  gmtefnl  for  her  speech  t 

Jftn.— Tee,  Socrates,  I  am  very  grateful  to  her 
or  to  him  who  told  you,  and  still  more  to  yon 
who  have  told  me. 

In  these  passages  Plato  evidently 
intends  to  identify  the  r61e  of  Socrates 
with  that  of  Aq>asia,  or  rather  to  ab- 
sorb the  former  in  the  individuality  of 
the  latter.  For  us,  then,  as  for  Me- 
nexenus, Aspasia  is  not  the  author  of 
the  funeral  oration  which  Pericles  pro- 
nounced, any  more  than  she  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  oration  which  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrat-es.  With  the 
fictitious  personage  of  Aspasia  in  the 
**  Menexenus  "  vanish  all  the  assertions 
relative  to  her  oratorical  influence  over 
Pericles* 


IX. 


The  second  year  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war  was  disastrous  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  Spartans  invaded  their  ter< 
ritory  and  compelled  them  to  seek  to- 
fuge  behind  the  long  walls.  In  the 
train  of  these  misfortunes  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  appeared.  The  plague 
broke  out  in  the  overcrowded  city,  and 
thousands  died  of  the  contagion,    t 
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Thus  oppressed,  the  Athenians  were 
seized  with  despair  and  rage,  and  in 
their  recklessness  attributed  all  their 
calamities  to  Pericles.  Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  he  ravaged 
the  dominions  of  the  Spartans,  and 
then  sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace. 
Upon  returning  home  he  found  public 
feeling  more  exasperated  than  ever, 
and  immediately  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  the  citizens  in  order  to  encour- 
age them  and  to  vindicate  himself. 

But  now  his  political  enemies,  in- 
cited by  Cleon,  took  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  accused 
Pericles  of  peculation.  He  was  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
This  farce  was  as  quickly  followed  by 
a  strong  reaction  in  his  favor,  and  Per- 
icles was  reinstated  in  the  office  of 
general  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
posed. 

This  outpouring  of  public  sympathy 
was  too  late.  Already  the  heart  of 
Pericles  was  broken,  for  the  plague 
had  deprived  him  of  not  only  many  of 
his  dearest  friends,  but  also  of  his  sis- 
ter and  his  two  sons,  Xantippus  and 
Paralus,  the  death  of  the  latter  being 
the  severest  blow  of  all.  His  ancient 
house  was  now  left  without  an  heir. 
But,  as  if  impelled  by  some  divine  ad- 
monition, a  remarkable  expression  of 
public  pity  responded  to  the  bereave- 
ment of  Pericles. 

Some  twenty  years  before,  Aspasia 
had  borne  a  son  to  Pericles,  who,  be- 
ing illegitimate  (v66oc)y  was  not  per- 
mitted to  share  the  social  and  political 
privUeges  accorded  to  Athenian  citi- 
zens. The  name  of  this  son  was  Peri- 
cles; and,   in  order  to  alleviate,   as 


much  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  gri^ 
of  their  leader,  the  Athenians  conferred 
all  rights  of  citizenship  tq[>on  the 
young  man,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
him  a  legitimate  offspring  and  heir. 
By  this  unique  procedure,  they  also, 
though  doubtless  unintentionally,  le- 
gitimized the  marriage  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia. 

The  closing  scenes  of  this  sad  but 
interesting  drama  are  now  at  hand. 
After  a  brief  period  of  activity,  Peri- 
cles was  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
which  undermined  both  body  and  in- 
tellect. While  he  lay  upon  his  deatli- 
bed,  his  friends  recalled  to  mind  his 
most  famous  exploits.  Pericles  said 
to  them:  *^  What  you  praise  in  me  is 
partly  the  result  of  good  fortune,  and 
alike  common  to  me  with  many  other 
commanders.  Tou  have  forgotten  my 
greatest  praise,  which  is  that  no 
Athenian  has  been  made  to  put  on 
mourning  through  my  means."  These 
words  form  the  truest  monument  of 
the  lofty  soul  which  uttered  them. 

With  the  death  of  Pericles  in  Octo- 
ber, B.  C.  420,  ends  the  history  of  As- 
pasia. It  has  been  said  that  she  after- 
ward married  a  certain  Lysicles,  a 
man  of  obscure  birth  and  a  sheep-seller. 
Such  a  statement  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion; for  the  scholiasts  and  lexico- 
graphers who  have  been  put  forward 
as  authorities  for  it  were  evidently  de- 
ceived by  the  metaphorical  language 
of  .^jschines. 

We  must  reject,  therefore,  as  a  mere 
fable,  the  second  marriage  of  Aspasia, 
and  forbear  to  speak  further  on  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  since  history  it- 
self is  silent. 

Gboboe  Lowell  Aubtik. 
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rriHIS  morning  Lizette  came  to  me. 

I  "Will  it  please  you,  mademoi- 
selle, that  Jean  will  see  you  t  It  is 
about  the  grass."  And  her  strong 
white  teeth  flash  out  in  a  smile. 

That  one  lovely  little  meadow,  belted 
by  the  trees  of  the  plantation,  has  been 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Jean 
and  myself  for  some  time.  Every  day 
for  a  week  he  has  threatened  it  with 
the  scythe  and  I  have  begged  another 
day's  grace. 

"What  do  I  care,  Jean,"  I  have  said, 
"if  the  cows  won't  like  the  hay  so 
well  t  They  must  eat  it  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  as  we  all  have  to  do  some- 
times. I  cannot  let  my  pretty  field  go 
yet." 

And  then  Jean  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
and  goes  off  muttering,  and  Lizette 
laughs  and  shakes  her  head  over  her 
saucepans. 

Now  I  feel  the  hour  of  doom  has 
come,  and  I  follow  Lizette  with  a 
sinking  heart  through  the  stone-paved 
passage  and  into  the  clean,  sweet,  sun- 
ny kitchen.  In  the  door  stands  Jean, 
a  new  determination  in  his  face.  I 
mentally  give  in  at  once  before  the 
decision  visible  in  his  eyes. 

"Well,  Jean?" 

Jean  shuffles  his  feet  a  little.  '  *  Tou 
will  know,  mademoiselle,  that  it  must 
be  that  the  grass  will  be  cut  to-day. 
The  cows,  pauvre  ertfanU^  must  be  con- 
sidered." 

Poor  Jean  is  apt  to  wax  pathetic 
over  his  cows.  I  catch  at  one  hope  I 
have  left.  "But,  Jean,  you  have  no 
men ;  and  they  are  busy  with  the  har- 
vest." 

"Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  and  Jean, 
who  sees  through  my  little  artifice, 
looks  at  me  with  a  kind  of  respectful 
contempt — "pardon;  but  old  Pierre 
and  Pierre  flU  are  already  here.  I  told 
them  yesterday." 

So  then,  while  I  imagined  myself  an 
absolute  monarch  in  my  little  domain, 
48 


I  see  that  Jean  even  quietly  defies  me 
and  takes  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands.  I  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  Lizette's  good-natured  tyran- 
ny, but  this  is  a  new  blow  to  my  dig- 
nity. I  walk  out  of  the  kitchen  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  offending  Jean. 
Alas  t  my  pride  receives  another 
wound.  I  hear  him  whistling  gayly  as 
he  passes  the  window;  he  has  come  off 
conqueror,  and  his  beloved  cows  are 
sure  now  of  the  sweetest  hay  that  can 
be  found. 

I  walked  to  the  window  for  one 
more  look  at  my  pretty  field  sleeping 
in  the  warm,  still  sunshine.  I  have 
watched  it  every  day  in  its  changing 
beauty,  in  the  morning  cool  and  green, 
in  the  noontide  with  a  warm,  sunny 
haze  lying  low  over  it,  and  at  evening 
rustled  with  a  little  breeze,  and  the 
tall  shadows  of  the  trees  lying  straight 
and  dark  across  it.  I  must  bid  adieu 
to  this  now — ^to  the  rustling  murmur 
of  its  many  tongues;  to  my  pretty, 
frightened  shadows,  flying  across  the 
grass  when  the  wind  stirs  it.  Already 
I  hear  Jean  whetting  his  scythe.  I 
turn  my  bock  resolutely  to  the  win- 
dow, and — what  is  this?  There  is 
really  a  tear  on  the  pages  of  my  book. 
Lizette  comes  in  with  a  bustling  cheer- 
fulness. She  asks  if  she  shall  make  a 
pudding  for  the  men's  dinner;  then 
she  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out. 

"But,  mademoiselle,  they  have  be- 
gun," she  says  in  her  high  voice — 
"Jean  and  old  Pierre;  and  it  is  right; 
the  grass  will  be  cut.  Jean  has  been 
much  troubled  about  the  hay." 

"And  I  have  been  much  troubled 
by  Jean,"  I  answer. 

Lizette  laughs.      "Oh  I  Jean  he  is 

good — ^he  has  a  kind  heart ;  mais " 

She  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished. 
Her  heels  click  along  the  passage ;  by- 
and-by  I  hear  her  singing  a  little  har- 
vest song.  The  mowers  do  look  pic- 
turesque.   I  see   that   as  I  pass  the 
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window.  Old  Pierre  has  on  the  scarlet 
cap  which  he  wears  both  summer  and 
winter.  Pierre^  is  quite  a  dandy  in 
his  way :  his  cap  is  perched  on  one  side 
of  his  head ;  he  has  tied  a  bright  blue 
handkerchief  with  orange  spots  about 
his  neck.  By-and-by  I  take  my  hat  and 
saunter  away  through  the  glowing 
sunshine  to  the  green  bank  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  The  men  pull  off 
their  caps  as  I  pass  them.  Jean's  face 
is  radiant. 

**  There  has  not  been  so  fine  grass — 
no,  not  for  years,"  he  says.  **  Mar- 
guerite and  Jeanette  will  be  pleased." 
Marguerite  and  Jeanette  are  the 
cows. 

It  is  pleasant  under  the  trees,  and 
after  a  while  I  send  Jean  to  the  house 
for  my  book.  There  is  a  drowsy  hum 
in  the  air— a  great  brown  buttei^y  set- 
tles on  my  dress— yonder  a  black  spi- 
der is  mending  his  web.  I  have  just 
liberated  a  poor  fly  from  his  meshes, 
and  my  rude  touch  has  disturbed  his 
tiny  staircases.  A  little  further  on,  a 
grasshopper  is  whirring  in  the  sun. 

*  *  Bon  jour,  madame. " 

The  brown  butterfly  flutters  away, 
and  I  look  up  to  see  standing  before 
me  in  the  sunshine  the  dark  figure  of 
my  friend  the  Cur6.  "We  have  had 
many  long  talks  together — this  grave, 
sad-faced  priest  and  myself.  I  am  an 
old  woman  and  a  heretic,  and  he  is 
young — ^five-and-thirty  or  thereabouts 
— and  a  rigid  follower  of  the  strictest 
sect  in  his  faith ;  and  yet  somehow  we 
have  found  out  that  we  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent after  all.  "We  both  love  the 
same  Saviour,  and  both  are  trying  to 
follow  Him,  though  perhaps  we  place 
our  feet  a  little  differently.  "Who  walks 
closest  in  the  blessed  footprints  ?  who 
can  say  ?  So  it  happens  that  some- 
times the  Cur6  will  come  to  me,  when 
there  is  any  sorrow  or  distress  among 
his  people  where  he  thinks  a  woman's 
hand  is  needed,  and  I  help  him  all  I 
can,  and  we  never  mind  about  the 
points  of  doctrine  where  we  differ. 
Sometimes  he  will  send  me  a  plate  of 
early  cherries  from  his  garden,  and 
then  I  tell  Lizette  to  take  him  one  of 


her  little  curd  cheeses  when  she  goes 
to  market. 

A  smile  lights  up  the  Curb's  face  for 
a  moment,  as  I  make  room  for  him  on 
the  bank  beside  me,  and  we  commence 
to  chat  about  the  weather,  and  the  har- 
vest, and  the  fruit.  He  turns  his  face 
to  the  sunshine,  and  I  notice  that  he 
is  tired.  "We  have  grown  to  be  friends 
enough  to  be  silent  together,  and  so  I 
sit  and  watch  the  changing  expression 
of  his  face.  How  I  love  them,  these 
northern  French  faces !  with  their 
clear,  pale  skin,  dark  expressive  eyes, 
and  the  wide,  high  arch  of  forehead. 
The  Curb's  slender,  nervous  fingers 
were  playing  absently  with  a  little 
bunch  of  field  flowers,  artistically 
grouped  with  long  grasses  and  ferns. 
By-and-by  I  remarked  upon  their  beau- 
ty. The  Our6  sighed.  *'Ye8,  ma- 
dame, they  are  pretty,  but  how  soon 
they  fade,  even  the  most  beautiful.  I 
am  taking  them  there,"  and  he  signed 
toward  the  little  churchyard,  with  its 
mouldering  crosses  and  moss-grown 
tombs. 

'*I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
friends  there,  monsieur,"  I  said  pres- 
ently. 

'*I  have  no  friends,  madame.  Par- 
don"— ^with  a  courteous  bow — "you 
have  been  kind  to  me.  There  was  one 
once  who  loved  me,  and  she  is  there." 

"We  had  begun  to  speak  in  French. 
The  Cur6  speaks  English  well,  but 
with  a  sort  of  restraint.  In  his  own 
tongue  he  is  fervid,  eloquent. 

"  She  is  dead  then  ? "  I  asked. 

**For  ten  years.  You  will  know, 
madame" — with  a  quick  glance  into 
my  face,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  my 
sympathy — **my  mother's  brother  was 
Cur6  of  St.  Simon  many  years  ago. 
My  father  died,  and  I  came  here.  My 
uncle  had  a  great  love  for  children, 
and  there  was  a  little  one  who  played 
about  the  house.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  and  her  father,  a  grave,  stem 
man,  kept  tl^e  Curb's  garden.  She  had 
long,  fair  hair,  and  eyes  like  yours, 
madame — a  voice  like  a  bird,  and  al- 
ways happy.     That  was  Estelle." 

The  Cur6  paused,  and  his  long,  thin 
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Angers  closed  nervously  about  the  flow- 
ers.    Presently  he  goes  on : 

**  We  always  played  together.  She 
is  the  princess ;  I  am  the  knight,  come 
to  rescue  her  from  the  giant.  Then 
my  uncle,  the  Cur6,  would  tell  us  tales 
of  the  Revolution,  to  which  we  listen 
wonderingly.  After  that  Estelle  is 
IMarie  Antoinette;  I  am  the  king. 
When  we  part  she  throws  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  with  real  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  The  days  pass  on.  I  was 
older  than  my  years,  madame,  and  Es- 
telle too  had  grown  a  woman.  One 
day  the  Cur6  says:  *My  son,  you  will 
go  to  Paris.  The  path  which  you  must 
tread  is  one  of  crucifixion.'  Then, 
madame,  I  was  wicked.  The  blessed 
saints  forgive  me  I  I  cursed  the  vows 
which  had  made  of  me  a  priest.  For 
days  I  struggled  with  the  tempter. 
Once  a  wild  thought  of  flight  came  to 
me;  a  flight  to  some  distant  land,  a 
new  life  with  Estelle.  By  fasting  and 
by  prayer  I  conquered,  and  the  Holy 
Mother  aided  me.  When  I  returned, 
madame,  I  heard  that  Estelle  was  mar- 
ried. You  will  believe  me,  madame, 
I  hoped  that  she  was  happy.  I  prayed 
the  saints  that  no  word  of  mine  had 
disturbed  her  peace.  But  one  day  I 
saw  her,  madame,  pale  and  wan,  with 
the  shade  of  a  great  sorrow  in  her 
eyes.  My  heart  was  wrung.  I  held 
out  my  hands.  *  Estelle  ! '  She  drew 
away,  and  bent  her  head  lowly. 

**  'I  pray  you,  good  father,  to  let  me 
pass.' 

'^Madame,  the  words  pielxied  me 
like  a  sword.  The  name — ^the  Holy 
Virgin  forgive  me— how  I  hated  it 
from  her  lips  1 — ^recalled  me  to  myself. 
I  dropped  my  head  upon  my  breast. 
Then  she  came  closer  timidly.  *  You 
are  not  angry.  You  will  bless  me,' 
she  said." 

I  took  the  Curb's  flowers  gently  from 
his  hands.  He  was  crushing  them  in 
his  close  grasp.  He  did  not  seem  to 
heed  it,  but  went  on  hastily : 

**  How  could  I  bless  hevy  madame  ? 
I  knelt  upon  the  dusty  road.  '  Bless 
me,  Estelle,  for  thou  art  near  the  an- 
gels, while  I,  alas,  am  one  of  those 


most  evil  ones. '  I  went  again  to  Paris, 
and  then  soon  it  happened  my  uncle, 
the  Cur6,  died,  and  the  Superior  sent 
me  in  his  place.  When  I  came  back, 
madame,  they  told  me  she  was  dead." 

The  Cur6  dropped  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  warm  sun  sifting  through 
the  leaves  flecks  his  solemn  garb  with 
gold ;  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  comes  to 
us  softly.  In  the  far  distance  there  is 
the  tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell.  I  am  filled 
with  a  profound  pity,  but  I  say  noth- 
ing. Nature's  soothing  voice  is  speak- 
ing to  him.  By-and-by  he  lifts  his 
face. 

**You  will  think  this  very  wrong, 
madame  ? "  with  a  childlike  wistful- 
ness  in  the  soft,  dark  eyes. 

**No,"  I  say  gently.  **You  know 
my  faith  is  different ;  in  my  church  it 
is  no  sin  for  a  priest  to  marry.  When 
I  think  of  a  sorrow  like  this,  my 
friend,  do  you  wonder  that  I  think  my 
church  holds  the  true  gospel  ? " 

He  flung  out  his  hands  despairingly. 
"No,  no,  madame,  I  must  not  listen. 
It  is  my  only  comfort  that  I  was  right. 
But  see — ^it  was  not  only  myself — 
sometimes  I  wonder — oh,  my  God  ! " 
and  he  buried  his  face  again.  When 
he  looked  up  he  was  very  pale.  His 
hand  was  thrust  inside  his  robe,  over 
his  heart. 

"It  is  not  so  often,  madame,"  he 
said  faintly.  "  I  am  content  quite.  It 
is  right." 

I  said  nothing.  What  was  there  to 
be  said  ?  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
for  the  flowers.  "  I  will  go,  madame. 
It  is  not  good  to  be  with  you.  You 
are  too  sorry,  too  kind." 

As  he  draws  his  hand  out  of  his  robe 
I  notice  on  it  a  drop  of  blood.  *  *  What 
is  that,  my  friend  ? " 

The  Cur6  blushes  a  little,  and  wipes 
it  hastily  away.  "That?  Oh,  it  is 
nothing,  madame."  Then,  as  my  eyes 
still  question  "him,  he  looks  down.  '  *  It 
is  a  little  cross,  madame,  which  I  have 
over  my  heart.  When  I  do  wrong  as 
now,  it  is  a  remembrance." 

I  hod  seen  one  of  these  crosses  once— 
a  thing  which  filled  me  with  shudder- 
ing horror.     While  he  had  been  speak- 
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ing  he  was  all  the  time  pressing  this 
steel  torture  into  his  flesh  I  I  gave 
him  the  flowers  silently.  He  walked 
away  a  step  or  two,  then  came  back 
and  stood  close  beside  me.  '*  Ma- 
dame I "  he  said  in  a  strangely  trou- 
bled voice;  ''there  are  tears  on  your 
cheeks.  Just  now  you  grew  quite 
white.  I  thank  you.  It  is  not  right  for 
me  to  take  much  pleasure,  but  your 
kindness  is  a  comfort.  I  would,  ma- 
dame,  that  we  were  of  one  faith." 

*  *  Dear  friend, "  I  said,  *  *  which  faith 
do  you  think  makes  its  follower  the 
happiest — ^yours  or  mine  ? " 

He  smiled  compassionately.  ''We 
are  not  here,  madame,  for  happiness.^' 

I  shook  my  head.  "You  are  far  be- 
yond me,  friend,  on  the  cold,  white 
mountains.  I  love  best  the  valley  and 
the  sunshine.  Gk>d  is  nearest  me 
there."  He  only  smiled  again.  These 
were  heretic  doctrines.  I  pointed  to 
my  friend  the  butterfly,  swinging  lazily 
on  a  bending  grass.  "Look  I  there 
is  happiness,"  I  said.  "Listen  to  the 
birds.  What  is  it  they  are  singing? 
Is  man  alone  of  all  God's  creatures 
doomed  to  constant  misery  ? " 

The  Curb's  face  clouded.  "It  is  a 
mystery,  madame.    We  must  believe." 

"  Then  believe  too,  my  friend,  that 
Qodj  who  is  above  all,  above  the  but- 
terfly, and  the  birds,  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  above  you  and  me,  will  see 
and  recognize  the  good  in  each." 

"I believe  thaty  madame." 

"And  try  and  believe,"  I  said,  as  he 
moved  away,  "a  little  more  in  the 
sunshine,  a  little  less  in  the  clouds." 

He  gives  me  no  answer  beyond  his 
grave  bow ;  but  I  hope  God's  message 
of  love  and  peace  wiU  reach  him  yet, 
by  what  means  I  do  not  know.  My 
hand  may  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
out  the  cup  to  those  thirsty  lips,  but 
some  hand  will.  Perhaps  the  gentle, 
pierced  hand  itself,  which  is  tenderest 
of  all. 

We  are  alike  in  loneliness,  the  Cur6 
and  I.  He  makes  no  friends — ^never 
enters  a  door  save  where  want  or  sor- 
row calls  him.  He  has  never  yet  cross- 
ed the  threshold  of  the  old  ch&teau 


even ;  and  I — well,  I  am  content.  No 
man  will  ever  call  me  dearer  than  all 
else  beside;  that  dream  was  buried 
long  ago  one  stormy  night  in  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  No  little  children's  hands 
will  ever  cling  about  my  dress.  I  too 
have  my  dead,  and  yet  see  there  is  a 
difference.  My  poor  Cur6  walks  al- 
ways in  the  shadow  of  offended  jus- 
tice, while  I  sit  quietly  down  in  the 
broad,  bright  sunshine  of  eternal  love. 
The  Gur6  treads  his  thorny  path  reso- 
lutely, but  I — ^I  think  my  way  the  best. 
I  dt  a  while  longer,  listening  to  the 
sounds  I  love — the  rustle  of  the  leaves, 
the  twitter  of  hidden  birds,  the  mur- 
mur of  the  evep-whispering  woods. 
Jean  is  sharpening  his  scythe,  and 
looking  fondly  at  the  scented  billows 
of  grass.  He  is  exulting  in  the  plea- 
sure Marguerite  and  Jeanette  will  have 
in  munching  it.  The  mowers  come 
closer  to  the  plantation.  Old  Pierre, 
who  has  had  a  good  voice  once,  is 
chanting  some  mournful  air  slowly.  I 
try  to  listen : 

'*  The  bell  is  tolUng  load,  Hdene ! 
The  beU  U  tolling  load ; 
And  as  I  passed  the  convent  gates 
I  saw  them  sew  a  abroad : 
Ab,  me,  a  abroad  I 

*'I  saw  them  sew  a  abroad,  alas  I 
(The  bell  tolls  load  again.) 
And  as  they  sewed  I  saw  their  tears 
Drop  slowly  down  like  rain, 
Drop  down  like  rain. 

**  The  abroad  was  thiae,  was  thine,  Helene. 

Oh  1  broad  and  deep  the  sea. 

The  road  is  dark  and  strange,  Helene, 

Yet  I  mast  follow  thee, 

Mast  f o^ow  thee. 

**  They  laid  a  cross  apon  thy  breast 
A  nan*s  garb  shroads  thee  now *^ 

"Ah  I  ah  I  Pierre,"  Jean  calls  out 
sharply.  "Is  it  thus  thou  wouldst 
season  their  hay,  pauvrea  petite$ — 
shrouds  and  tolling  bells  1  ParbUu^  it 
is  more  than  I  can  have." 

There  is  a  mellow  haze  hanging  over 
the  far-away  hills.  The  village  roofs 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  I  can  see  the 
churchyard  lying  warm  and  still  in  the 
golden  light.  Across  it  now  a  tall, 
dark  shadow  is  moving,  the  only  sha- 
dow in  the  picture  I  It  is  my  friend 
theCurg. 

Akat.tk  La  Fobob. 
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NOT  less  than  a  score  of  universal 
exhibitions — ^more  or  less  uni- 
Tersal — ^were  held  before  that  of  Phila- 
delphia. Besides  the  great  fairs  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  universal 
exhibitions,  so  called,  have  been  cele- 
brated since  1851,  at  Munich,  Florence, 
Amsterdam,  Dublin,  Cork,  Cologne, 
Lyons,  Oporto,  Stettin,  and  even  in 
IXew  Zealand ;  while  one  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, doing  famously  in  Japan,  the 
admission  fee  being  half  a  cent.  Of 
all  these  I  had  attended  but  two,  that 
of  Paris  in  1867,  and  of  Lyons  in 
1872  (this  latter  was  quite  an  inter- 
esting one ;  they  had  a  main  building 
actually  more  than  a  mile  long,  and 
a  fairly  varied  exhibit),  and  I  had  come 
to  think  of  world^s  fairs  half  au- 
tomatically, as  a  foreign  thing;  my 
limited  experience  of  them  having  been 
on  foreign  ground.  So  that  on  enter- 
ing the  great  buildings  at  Fairmount 
park,  and  finding  them  filled  with  an 
exclusively  American  crowd,  I  had  a 
little  shock  of  surprise.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  exhibition  buildings, 
the  beauty  of  their  situation,  the  gay 
look  of  the  grounds,  all  had  their  own 
illusion,  and  tended,  however  unrea- 
sonably, to  make  the  inexperienced 
visitor,  like  myself,  expect  to  find 
something  notably  foreign  in  the  com- 
pany within — ^to  look  for  some  such 
assemblage,  for  instance,  as  might 
have  been  seen  at  the  expositions  of 
Paris  or  Vienna — ^for  a  crowd  with 
plenty  of  motley  color  in  it,  with  out- 
landish costumes  to  be  seen  at  every 
turn,  and  kings,  princes,  and  poten- 
tates as  occasional  centres  of  interest 
and  attraction. 

But  though  our  show  contained  so 
much  that  was  foreign,  its  visitors 
were  nearly  all  American — ^at  least 
while  I  was  there.  They  formed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibition ;  and  they  did  not  complain, 
like  some  of  the  foreign  exhibitors,  at 


being  included  with  other  objects 
of  curiosity  and  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  show.  The  curious  strangers  of 
May  and  June  had  long  been  gone 
away,  and  few  foreign  faces  were  to 
be  seen.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  most 
completely  American  crowd  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  such 
numbers;  probably  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  were  citizens.  Not,  of 
course,  true  men  of  the  soil,  dixah^ 
airox^ve^^  for  nowhere,  perhaps, in  this 
country,  at  any  great  gathering,  would 
any  such  ratio  of  natives  be  possible, 
since  one-seventh  or  more  of  our  to- 
tal population  is  foreign-bom.  But  it 
hardly  needed  the  second  glance  to  see 
that  this  crowd  was  fully  representa- 
tive, at  least  of  the  northern  and  west- 
em  States;  that  thb  was  the  place 
of  all  places  to  see  the  American  peo- 
ple, such  as  they  are,  natives  and  nat- 
uralized together.  Observations  made 
here  were  at  least  made  upon  them 
authentically,  and  upon  no  others; 
and  if  one's  conclusions  were  wrong,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  lack  of  genuine 
data.  In  our  half  European  cities, 
like  New  York,  the  study  of  their  do- 
mestic traits  may  be  confused  by  the 
number  of  foreigners ;  it  was  not  so  at 
our  great  fair.  No,  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  was  there  on  exhibi- 
tion as  well  as  the  world's  products ; 
the  American  people,  thronging  thither 
in  multitudes  that  no  man  could  num- 
ber—except the  gate-keepers.  How 
the  crowd  surged  in  upon  the  grounds, 
and  poured  through  the  great  doors, 
to  flow  down  the  aisles  and  passages 
of  the  Main  Building  I  It  was  late  in 
September  when  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  the  fair,  and  both  city  and  country 
were  sending  out  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands daily  upon  a  similar  errand. 
The  harvesting  was  doue,  and  the 
fanners  came  in  great  bands,  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  children's 
children;  it  resembledthe  migration 
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of  races.  The  city  people  were  closing 
their  holidays ;  and  like  birds  of  pas- 
sage they  made  the  Exhibition  a  rest- 
ing place — or  rather  a  stopping  place, 
for  no  one  there  gave  rest  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot — during  their  flight  from 
the  country  to  the  town.  What 
swarms  of  fine  feathers  settled  there  I 
In  the  jewellers*  booths  one  got  a  fresh 
idea  not  only  of  the  number  of  large 
diamonds  in  the  world,  but  also  of 
what  Mr.  Dana  calls  **the  over-pro- 
duction of  women";  and  there  were 
throngs  of  children  too,  for  on  Satur- 
days the  schools,  then  recently  opened, 
sent  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  part 
of  the  rising  generation,  with  a  view, 
I  believe,  to  forming  their  minds.  And 
the  *' State  days,"  so  called,  were  fol- 
lowing closely  one  upon  another,  and 
bringing  forth  the  rural  patriot  in  such 
numbers  that  you  would  think  hardly 
a  voter  could  be  left  behind.  The  lit- 
tle structures,  more  or  less  picturesque 
in  style,  that  were  known  as  the 
'^ State  buildings,"  were  constantly 
thronged.  All  day  long  the  crowd 
poured  in  and  out  of  them,  pressing  up 
the  stairways  and  through  the  halls, 
and  spreading  itself  out  in  reading 
rooms  and  parlors ;  accomplishing  lit- 
tle, however,  but  the  attrition  of  the 
State  carpets,  and  the  f<mctwnnemmtj 
as  the  French  say,  of  the  State  spit- 
toons. 

And  it  was  a  curiously  aimless 
crowd;  for  the  wooden  State  houses 
were  hardly  a  sight  to  see,  nor  did 
they  contain  anything  to  look  at.  The 
journals  indeed  might  be  read  there, 
and  registers  were  provided  in  which 
many  of  the  visitors  entered  their 
names;  lunch,  too,  could  be  eaten  in 
these  buildings,  and  some  wrote  or  re- 
ceived letters  in  them,  so  that  they 
were  not  wholly  without  a  reason  for 
being.  But  they  offered  an  excellent 
point  of  view  for  observing  the  nation- 
al unrest  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
The  trait  was  isolated  here,  and  act- 
ing upon  the  largest  scale;  the  mob 
element,  the  mobile  trait,  that  is,  in 
the  character  of  the  people,  seemed  to 
be  disengaged  and  in  full  play.     The 


great  crowd,  continuously  renewing  it» 
self ,  "  for  ever  changing,  yet  the  same, " 
contorted  and  twisted  itself  before 
you,  like  the  great  serpent  of  Misgard ; 
it  had  the  aggregative  energy  of  mi- 
grating locusts,  or  of  thick  snow 
flakes,  of  a  swarm  composed  of  insig- 
nificant units,  but  driving  in  the  mass 
with  irresistible  power.  It  was  one  of 
the  living  forces,  of  which  we  have 
often  to  be  content  with  reading  only, 
made  concrete  and  working  in  plain 
sight;  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
little  of  intelligent  will  seemed  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  crowd;  it 
flowed  onward  vaguely,  as  in  a  dream, 
as  if  following  some  blind  impulse 
which  it  could  not  resist. 

On  a  more  trivial  scale,  elsewhere,  I 
noticed  the  same  t^rest,  and  not  with- 
out thankfulness:  in  the  picture  gal- 
leries, namely,  where  most  of  these 
random  studies  of  traits  were  made. 
During  the  week  of  my  first  visit  these 
galleries  were  crowded  to  a  discomfort- 
able  excess ;  and  yet  seats  were  to  be 
had  without  long  waiting,  even  where 
the  press  was  the  thickest,  as  in  the 
room  containing  the  old  English  paint- 
ings, or  before  Makart's  great  picture  of 
Catherine  Comaro.  For  the  chairs  and 
sofas  were  not  long  occupied  by  the 
same  person ;  none  of  these  restless  art 
students  were  persistently  sedentary. 
Each  visitor  had,  apparently,  like  Shel- 
ley's lover,  a  spirit  in  his  feet ;  at  any 
rate  the  good  points  of  view  were  soon 
vacated  for  an  equally  hurried  new- 
comer. The  company  was  certainly  a 
more  restless  one  than  that  which 
*^ assisted"  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Everybody  was  walking,  running,  or 
riding;  everything  was  seen  by 
glances,  and  but  few  were  attentively 
looking  at  what  they  had  come  to  sec. 
I  might  say  rather  that  people  seem- 
ed to  be  looking  at  everything  and 
seeing  nothing.  I  suppose  this  is 
more  or  less  the  way  with  every  crowd 
at  a  great  exposition ;  one  cannot  ex- 
pect the  artisans,  for  instance,  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  geological  exhib- 
its, or  the  fanners  to  have  a  lively  ap-^ 
preciation  of  the  calculating  engine^ 
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But  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  crowd 
was  left  quite  without  guidance ;  not 
so  much,  indeed,  as  to  what  they 
should  see  as  to  what  they  should  not 
try  to  see.  All  the  visitors'  hand- 
books were  bad,  because  they  encour- 
aged people  to  see  everything,  or  to 
try  to  see  everything.  Each  comer 
was  advised  how  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  of  the  Exhibition  in  one  day, 
or  in  three  days,  or  nine,  according  to 
his  time ;  there  was  the  same  rule  for 
everybody,  and  people  spent  their  time 
in  looking  at  things  which  they  did 
not  want  to  see,  and  seeing,  could  not 
possibly  understand. 

Tes,  a  large  part  of  the  sight-seeing 
at  our  Exhibition  was  rather  aimless, 
rather  profitless,  like  sight-seeing  else- 
where. People  made  a  promen&de, 
and  called  it  study.  And  yet  in  cer- 
tain ways  the  show  ^^ educated"  the 
people,  though  not  perhaps  in  so  many 
ways,  or  so  thoroughly,  as  the  sanguine 
sort  predicted.  The  art  galleries,  for 
instance,  though  not  abundant  in  first- 
rate  work,  seemed  to  be  checking  two 
particular  faults  on  the  part  of  the 
public — faults  quite  distinct  from  each 
other;  namely,  squeamishness  and  van- 
dalism. If  we  may  trust  the  accounts 
of  earlier  visitors,  a  more  morbid  deli- 
cacy in  respect  to  the  nude  works  of 
art  exhibited  was  shown  during  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  fair  than  toward 
its  close.  Oertainly  the  October  spec- 
tators did  not  seem  to  be  in  trouble  of 
mind  when  looking  at  the  Italian  stat- 
ues or  the  Austrian  pictures,  some  of 
which  were  quite  as  nude  as  nature,  or 
more  so ;  nor  did  they  manifest  a  great 
deal  more  of  morbid  consciousness  be- 
fore Barcaglia's  ** Blind  Love,"  for  in- 
stance, or  Felix's  *' Bacchantes,"  than 
you  might  remark  among  the  visitors 
in  a  public  gallery  of  Rome  or  Vienna. 
For  the  most  part,  that  is  to  say,  they 
had  learned  to  look  innocently  upon 
this  sort  of  art,  to  think  of  the  art 
rather  than  of  the  nakedness.  But  as 
I  stood  near  certain  paintings  and.  stat- 
ues that  a  Puritan  would  have  called 
particularly  *^ immoral,"  and  watched 
the  behavior  of  the  crowd,  at  intervals 


I  saw  a  frightened  glance  or  an  avert- 
ed eye,  or  noted  some  timid  creature 
scuttling  quietly  away  from  the  riskful 
neighborhood;  and  I  confess  having 
felt  not  a  little  sympathy  for  the  trou- 
ble of  some  of  the  more  timid  spirits — 
for  shrinking  girls,  confronted  sudden- 
ly with  these  alarming  nudities,  or  for 
old-fashioned  country  folk  brought 
face  to  face  with  what  their  life-long 
training,  or  lack  of  training,  had 
taught  them  to  think  impure.  It  dis- 
turbed these  good  people  to  be  brought 
near  to  so  much  nature.  They  had  no 
justificatory  theory  by  which  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  and  could  not  reflect 
that  while  each  of  the  senses  has  its 
own  peculiar  standard  of  modesty, 
permitting  us,  for  instance,  to  hear  of 
what  we  may  not  look  upon,  or  to  see 
things  that  we  do  not  choose  to  speak 
of,  the  sight  has,  in  the  North,  a  spe- 
cial or  local  standard  of  its  o^i^  in  this 
matter  of  the  modest  and  the  immod- 
est ;  and  that  this  standard  is  a  quite 
artificial  one.  For  in  the  North  the 
eye  is  trained  to  the  sight  of  the  cloth- 
ed human  form ;  and  being  so  trained, 
has  acquired  a  timidity  unknown  in 
southern  countries,  where  the  climate 
permits  the  nude  to  be  better  known, 
and  known  without  offence  to  a  more 
natural  modesty.  The  northern  mind, 
being  thus  at  a  further  remove  from 
nature,  is  further  too  from  the  plastic 
arts  which  deal  with  natural  form  and 
color  than  are  the  southern  races ;  to 
it  the  creative  faculty  in  sculpture  or 
painting  comes  more  rarely,  and  the 
power  of  deeply  appreciating  the 
works  of  either  art.  The  colder  races 
need  to  be  civilized  in  these  respects 
by  the  southern  nations,  whence  all 
plastic  art  has  come,  or  let  us  rather 
say  to  be  recalled  to  a  more  natural 
and  primitive  feeling  respecting  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  Well,  the 
northern  races  are  being  so  recalled  by 
the  art  of  the  South ;  even  Germany, 
which  is  not  only  a  northern,  but  essen- 
tially an  inland  country,  and  therefore 
placed  by  nature  at  double  distance 
from  the  sweeter  traits  of  civilization — 
and,  being  so  placed,  she  has  made  most 
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strennoiM  and  not  unsaccessfnl  efforts 
to  gain  the  Bympathies  of  the  ssthetic 
world— even  Germany  has  developed 
an  interesting  school  of  art;  and  we 
Americans,  who  are  both  northern  and 
remote  from  the  art  centres,  yet  not 
more  unfavorably  placed  upon  the  map 
than  the  Germans  are  placed,  have  still 
a  similar  task  before  us. 

Principles  like  these  are  easily 
enough  admitted  by  the  Latins;  but 
they  are  perhaps  less  familiar  in  the 
North  than  they  should  be.  To  how 
many  of  the  rural  visitors  to  our  fair, 
for  instance,  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  they  were  the  people,  and  that 
wisdom  should  die  with  them,  were 
they  familiar?  And  yet  what  the 
crowd  in  the  art  galleries  needed  was 
less  the  education  than  the  innocence 
of  the  eye;  less  a  doctrine  of  things 
pure  and  impure  than  the  unbiassed 
and  simple  vision  by  which  we  may 
contemplate,  for  their  beauty^s  sake, 
the  exquisite  aspirations  of  art.  The 
aspiration  of  noble  art  is  to  give  us  the 
charm,  the  sweetness  of  beauty  with- 
out its  temptation.  The  charm  of 
beauty,  without  its  danger:  did  many 
of  the  gazers  at  our  great  fair  perceive 
or  admit  that  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
artists  who  had  worked  for  themf 
I  think  it  is  not  impossible,  even  in 
the  North,  to  look  innocently  upon 
the  image  of  perfect  human  fairness, 
as  men  are  said  to  have  looked  upon 
each  other  in  the  prime,  and  to  find 
man,  like  the  creation,  in  the  Septua- 
gint  phrase,  very  beautiful.  I  say 
nothing  of  pictures  in  which  the  mo- 
tive is  double— of  bathers  who  have  no 
thought  of  bathing,  but  only  of  being 
admired,  or  of  chained  Andromedas, 
chained  not  to  suffer,  but  to  pose.  In 
all  this  class  of  subjects  the  artist  says 
one  thing  and  means  another.  But 
there  are  not  a  few  artists  who  depict 
beauty  purely  for  beauty's  sake;  and 
certainly  something  is  gained,  or  re- 
gained, when  a  northern  mind  acquires 
the  power  of  looking  without  offence 
upon  the  pure  beauty  of  the  human 
form. 

An  education  of  this  sort,  as  it  seem- 


ed to  me,  was  being  accomplished  at 
our  Exhibition ;  and  perhaps  it  waa  in 
consequence  of  such  a  change,  of  such 
a  purifying  of  the  provincial  mind, 
such  a  sweetening  of  the  provincial 
temper,  that  the  vandalism  committed 
in  the  art  galleries  grew  less  and  lees 
as  the  show  continued.  There  waa 
more  mutilation  of  statues  and  pictures 
at  the  first  than  some  of  the  patriotic 
would  admit,  but  the  facts  were  unde- 
niable; I  saw  the  scratches  and  punc- 
tures of  the  pictures,  the  scars  of  the 
marble,  the  multitudinous  prints  of 
canes  and  umbrellas  upon  the  polished 
surfaces  of  inlaid  tables;  and  I  took 
pains  to  verify  my  observations  by 
questioning  guardians  who  had  been 
on  duty  from  the  beginning  in  the 
halls  where  the  mutilations  occurred. 
Naturally  enough  these  officials  did 
not  often  incline  to  magnify  the 
amount  of  the  mischief  done  in  their 
precincts;  but  I  was  amused  by  the 
answer  of  one  of  them,  a  policeman  in 
the  annex  to  Memorial  Hall,  to  my 
question  whether  he  had  known  of  any 
damage  done  by  the  public  to  the  stat- 
ues in  that  building:  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
^Hhere  was  about  half  a  dozen  images 
broke  in  the  Italian  department.'*  The 
iconoclasts  were  not  all  gone  away  as 
yet,  for  another  ''image"  was  broken 
on  the  very  day  of  this  testimony; 
and  at  the  first,  as  some  of  the  joum^ 
advised  us,  so  much  injury,  either 
wanton  or  careless,  or  both,  was  done 
in  the  Austrian  department,  that  its 
doors  had  to  be  closed  and  guarded 
within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition.  This  was  denied  in 
some  of  the  journals,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  a  fact;  and  the  Austrian  offi- 
cial in  charge,  telling  me  of  it,  added 
that  the  French  department  closed  its 
doors  at  one  time,  for  the  same  reason. 
Some  of  this  vandalism  was  doubt- 
less wanton,  the  outcome  of  the  north- 
em  bitterness,  of  the  blind  iconoclas- 
tic spirit  which  we  call  Puritan — the 
enmity  to  joy,  to  beauty,  that  came  al- 
most necessarily  from  the  pinched  con- 
ditions of  northern  life  during  the 
middle  ages.    One  might  call  thii  sa- 
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€red  fury  the  last  ebb  of  that  religioos 
seal  which  despoiled  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
Picardy,  daring  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Was  it  an  ex- 
piring ware  of  the  same  movement 
that  reached  Philadelphia,  a  vestige  of 
that  old  zeal  lingering  in  America  as  a 
survival,  and  retaining  enough  vitality 
to  scratch  a  canvas  here  and  there,  or 
to  chip  a  statue  when  the  guard  was 
absent  ? 

It  might  have  been  so;  and  yet,  af- 
ter the  police  had  taken  a  few  of  these 
zealots  in  hand,  the  chief  part  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  works  of  art  at  our 
Exhibition  came,  I  think,  from  care- 
lessness ;  it  was  not  done  with  intent. 
Often,  indeed,  it  resulted  from  a  too 
lively  admiration  of  the  works  them- 
selves, from  a  too  urgently  Hellenlzing 
tendency,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  the  part 
of  the  crowd.  There  was  a  consider- 
able class  of  critics,  for  instance,  who 
had  but  an  imperfect  comnuind  of  such 
technical  terms  as  '^foreground"  and 
"background";  and  yet  they  had 
views  on  ssthetic  subjects  none  the 
less,  and  felt  impelled  to  express  them. 
Under  these  unlucky  verbal  limitations 
a  cane  or  an  umbrella,  judiciously 
flourished,  became  quite  necessary  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  their  commentary. 
It  certainly  seems  a  hard  case  to  re- 
strict a  critical  mind  in  the  means  of 
expression,  but  liberty  has  its  dangers ; 
and  it  appeared  that  these  enthusiasts, 
in  the  heat  of  exposition,  often  scratch- 
ed the  canvases  that  they  were  blam- 
ing, or  punched  holes  in  those  that 
they  praised;  the  violent  pressure  of 
the  audience  from  the  rear  causing  the 
perforation  of  the  picture  at  the  very 
moment  when  its  beauties  were  being 
the  most  intelligently  admired.  Then 
again  we  had  the  meditative  critic, 
who  took  bis  seat  upon  the  railings  of 
the  galleries — and  this  was  an  admira- 
ble position,  enabling  him  to  get  the 
finest  possible  view  of  the  large  pic- 
tures upon  the  opposite  wall.  Still,  it 
became  necessary  to  forbid  him  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  point  of  vantage ;  for 
it  happened,  now  and  then,  that  he 


nodded  while  on  the  perch,  and  lost 
his  balance,  or,  however  vigilant,  was 
pushed  from  it  by  some  unexpected 
movement  of  the  crowd ;  contributing 
his  own  figure,  in  consequence,  to 
whatever  historical  piece  might  chance 
,  to  be  hung  behind  him ;  or,  by  insert- 
ing the  ferule  of  the  family  umbrella 
into  the  foreground,  tran^orming  a 
landscape  into  a  genre  picture  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  the  use  of  the  perch  and  the 
employment  of  walking  sticks  and 
other  pointers,  in  didactic  criticism, 
had  to  be  forbidden.  The  restriction 
was  well  intended,  but  it  failed  to 
please  that  class  of  the  public  which 
had  complained  from  the  first,  as  I  un- 
derstood, that  many  of  the  very  finest 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  had  been 
hung  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  canes 
or  umbrellas. 

As  for  ourselves,  can  we  make  any 
fair  comparison  between  the  leading 
schools  that  were  represented  here  ? 
I  am  not  insensible,  I  think,  to  the  dan- 
gers of  generalizing  in  criticism.  But 
in  this  case,  if  ever,  that  method  would 
seem  allowable  and  fruitful.  For  the 
Exhibition  itself  was  a  generalization. 
Its  visitors,  indeed,  were  but  in  small 
part  foreign ;  but  the  show  represent- 
ed the  products  of  the  world,  and  fair- 
ly deserved  to  be  called  cosmopolitan 
for  its  fulness  and  range ;  and  though 
as  a  whole  it  was  a  commercial  show — 
more  commercial,  that  is,  than  the 
famous  world's  fairs  that  preceded  it, 
if  we  may  believe  the  ubiquitous  wan- 
derers who  have  attended  all  of  them ; 
and  surely  its  ssthetic  element  was  less 
predominant  than  that  of  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1867 ;  still  our  show  had  a 
great  variety  of  interest,  even  in  that 
less  predominant  element  of  art  beau- 
ty ;  and  not  the  least  was  the  notice- 
able unevenness  of  merit  in  the  for- 
eign art  exhibits.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment of  curious  interest  here ;  for  this 
unevenness,  this  inequality,  did  not 
accord  with  the  respective  merits  of 
the  leading  schools  represented;  it 
bore  little  evident  relation  to  the  gen- 
erally recognized  rank  in^art  of  jsuch 
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countries  as  England,  Holland,  France, 
Austria,  Spain.  He  would  be  a  Ten- 
turesome  criti&who  should  insist  too 
rigidly  upon  any  given  order  of  pre- 
cedence among  these  schools,  either 
as  they  exist  in  their  own  countries  or 
as  they  were  represented  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  will  not  propose  any  very 
positive  rank  of  merit  in  the  matter. 
And  yet  I  think  we  might  venture 
to  group  six  or  seven  of  the  leading 
schools  in  order,  and  not  be  very  far 
from  a  just  estimate  of  their  showing 
at  our  great  fair;  premising  carefully 
that  such  a  comparison  should  regard 
the  a/oemge  merit  of  each  collection, 
whether  largeor  small,  and  take  ac- 
count therefore  of  quality,  not  of  quan- 
tity :  aiming  thus  to  give  the  smaller 
exhibits,  if  we  must  call  them  such,  as 
much  credit  for  their  deserts  as  the 
larger.  Even  that  would  be  a  riskful 
thing  to  attempt ;  and  before  doing  it, 
let  us  ask  what  order  of  merit  the 
judges  assigned  to  the  nine  leading 
schools,  as  indicated  by  their  awards  ? 
Dividing  the  number  of  oil  paintings 
in  each  national  exhibit  by  the  num- 
ber of  medals  respectively  awarded, 
we  get  a  certain  rank  of  merit  as  at 
first  agreed  upon  by  the  entire  body  of 
judges ;  a  later  award,  made  by  a  mi- 
nority of  them,  and  possessing,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  corre- 
spondents who  claimed  official  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances,  the  unfair- 
ness that  we  ascribe  to  judgments 
called  ex  parUy  indicated  a  different 
order;  but  this  was  the  result  of  the 
original  decisions,  according  to  the 
statement  I  refer  to.  England  came 
first,  Russia  and  Germany  second,  Nor- 
way third,  France  and  Austria  fourth, 
Spain  fifth,  Holland  sixth,  and  Italy 
seventh. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  judges  takes  account  of 
the  old  pictures  exhibited  as  well  as  of 
the  modem;  and — not  to  disparage 
her  modem  work — that  England  had 
an  easy  supremacy  because  she  sent  us 
a  large  number  of  valuable  old  paint- 
ings: Barry,  Constable,  Fuseli,  Law- 
rence, Reynolds,  Northcote,   Tumer, 


West — ^we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing^ 
the  work  of  all  these  famous  men,  and 
of  others  whose  canvases  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  America,  or  not  at  all — 
strange  divinities,  though  of  familiar 
name.  The  French  exhibit,  again,  in- 
eluded  but  few  of  their  foremost  names, 
and  was  of  inferior  rank  except  in 
technical  qualities;  and  yet,  though 
its  average  merit  was  disappointing,  it 
was  much  the  largest  of  the  foreign, 
collection,  and  contained,  almost  by 
necessity,  not  a  few  excellent  pictures. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  collective 
judgment,  one  must  go  by  his  own  im- 
pressions; and  it  seemed  to  me — 
though  I  submit  my  judgment  with 
diffidence,  as  being  that  of  a  merely 
American  mind — that  the  .honors  of 
our  Exhibition,  for  modem  oil  paint- 
ings, might  have  been  distributed  not 
unfairly  somewhat  as  follows:  Medals 
fo^  the  highest  average  merit  to  Aus- 
tria and  Holland ;  for  the  second  (al- 
ways considering  the  modem  work 
only),  to  England;  for  the  third, 
in  nearly  equal  proportion  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Belgium;  while  Italy, 
mother  of  modem  art,  could  not  take 
even  the  fourth  honors,  being  far  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  by  the  more  vigor- 
ous children  of  her  own  culture. 

I  have  mentioned  two  different  esti- 
mates of  merit  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  insist  upon  the  one  submitted  by 
myself,  and  I  would  not  have  my  ar- 
gument, such  as  it  is,  turn  necessarily 
upon  data  of  my  own  making.  But 
taking,  now,  whichever  of  the  two  esti- 
mates may  seem  the  better,  the  more 
justly  representative  of  what  we 
saw  in  the  foreign  galleries  at  Fair- 
mount  park,  our  first  question  recurs: 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  great 
discrepancy  of  merit  between  what 
some  of  these  leading  nations  sent  us 
and  what  they  actually  had  to  send  ? 
If  at  Philadelphia  the  art  of  Italy  and 
France  failed  to  compare  well  with 
that  of  Austria,  Holland,  England — 
and  I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  seri- 
ous critics  will  agree  that  it  did  fail — 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  defect  ? 
Why,  in  a  word,  did  France  uid  Italy 
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aend  us  so  many  of  their  poorest  pic- 
tures, while  ihigland,  and  Austria, 
and  Holland  were  sending  us  so  many 
of  their  best  f 

That  again  is  a  hard  question,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  answered,  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  general  edification.  Nor 
am  I  sure  that  I  shall  venture  to  pro- 
pose any  answer.  If  there  is  any- 
thing from  which  I  shrink,  it  is  from 
saying  things  uncomplimentary  to  my 
countrymen;  particularly  after  having 
received  so  many  deserved  reproofs 
for  having  ventured,  in  some  of  those 
moments  of  abandonment  which  occa- 
sionally overtake  even  the  most  deter- 
minedly eulogistic  critic,  to  question 
the  unquestionable  thing— the  taste, 
namely,  the  general  artistic  skill  and 
feeling  of  our  community,  so  famous 
for  its  advancement  in  the  higher  cul- 
ture. No ;  let  us  say  nothing  that  is 
not  complimentary;  but  this  remark 
may  be  risked,  namely:  The  best 
paintings  in  our  Exhibition  came, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  European  countries 
in  which  Americans  travel  and  sojourn 
the  least.  That  is  perhaps  worth  con- 
sidering for  a  moment.  Our  tourists 
do  not  often  winter  or  summer,  for  in- 
stance, in  Austria,  in  Holland,  in  Eng- 
land: at  the  most  they  pass  rapidly 
through  these  countries  on  their  way 
to  more  favored  and  favorite  regions, 
such  as  France  and  Italy.  And  France 
and  Italy — ^that  is  to  say,  Paris  and 
Italy — are,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chosen  resorts  of  the  American  travel- 
ler, the  abiding  places  where  his  tastes 
and  culture,  his  habits  and  natural 
history  are  the  most  widely  known 
and  admired,  where  he  is  at  once  a  joy 
and  a  profit  to  the  natives.  It  is  in 
Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  that  he  bestows 
the  larger  part  of  his  enlightened  pat- 
ronage upon  foreign  art.  Now  it  is 
precisely  these  places  that,  having 
good  art  at  home,  sent  their  poorest 
to  Philadelphia;  while  the  countries 
which,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  much  fre- 
quent, sent  us  of  their  best  art, 
both  old  and  recent;  England,  which 
we  visit  little,  in  spite  of  our  fre- 
quent passing  through  the  country, 


and  Spain,  which  we  do  not  visit 
at  all,  actually  baring  the  walls  of 
their  national  galleries  to  lend  us 
specimens  of  their  classic  productions. 
In  Holland,  again,  we  are  little  known 
except  by  our  fame ;  but  we  have  sin- 
cere admirers  in  Holland.  The  Dutch- 
men, as  a  rule,  believe  quite  heartily  in 
American  ideas,  taste,  prosperity,  and 
progress,  and  one  of  them,  a  man  of 
high  culture,  has  assured  me,  quite  with- 
out irony,  as  I  believe,  that  in  the  best 
society  of  Amsterdam  it  is  still  thought 
to  be  a  high  privilege,  a  rare  piece  of 
good  fortune,  political  and  spiritual,  to 
be  an  American  citizen  rather  than  a 
Belgian,  say,  or  a  German.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult,  perhaps,  to  refer  this  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  Hollanders 
to  their  actual  observation  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  I  am  speaking  of  actual 
knowledge  by  observation,  such  as  tho 
Parisians  have  of  us,  or  the  Floren- 
tines. But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Hollanders,  thinking  highly  of  us,  but 
getting  their  ideas  of  us  rather  from 
books  than  from  sight,  sent  us  their 
best  pictures,  while  the  French,  an 
equally  acute  and  intelligent  people, 
and  knowing  us  not  in  an  ideal  and 
literary  way,  but  by  actual  observation, 
sent  us  their  worst.  Can  it  be  that 
where  we  are  the  best  known  we  are 
after  all  the  least  understood  ?  The 
thought  is  painful;  so  painful  that  I 
wiU  leave  the  subject  with  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  also,  I  think,  not 
meant  to  be  ironical ;  I  take  it  from  the 
New  York  ** Tribune,"  that  always 
entertaining  journal :  * '  The  fact  is,  ** 
he  says,  *'that  neither  our  intellectual 
development,  our  average  culture,  our 
taste  and  refinement,  nor  the  stability 
of  our  institutions,  our  public  order, 
the  security  of  person  and  property, 
and  the  inherent  purifying  virtue  be- 
longing to  our  people,  are  recognized 
in  Europe."  I  think  that  is  not  ironi- 
cal, wishing  that  I  could  be  sure  of  it ; 
but  in  either  case  it  may  bear  some- 
what on  the  question  why  they  sent 
us  such  poor  pictures  from  France  and 
Italy. 
The  minor  collections  of^ctures  had 
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less  subtle  elements  of  interest  than 
these.  To  me  they  were  as  attractive 
as  the  larger  exhibits:  they  had  no 
little  range  and  yariety,  and  they  satis- 
fied frankly  one's  curiosity  about  the 
art  and  the  landscape  of  many  coun- 
tries that  are  comparatively  strange  to 
us.  The  larger  number,  indeed,  of  the 
countries  in  Christendom  that  had  any 
native  art,  sent  specimens  of  it,  more 
or  fewer;  even  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
exhibited  oil  paintings,  and  among 
them  a  landscape  executed  by  a  native 
whose  grandfather  was  an  aboriginal 
savage.  If  it  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman,  it  takes  four  or 
five  at  least  to  make  an  artist,  and  the 
artist  was  clearly  not  quite  perfected 
in  this  case ;  but  his  picture  was  an  in- 
teresting bit  of  tendens^  in  the  Ger- 
man phrase.  So,  too,  was  the  South 
American  art,  as  shown  in  the  large 
and  lurid  paintings,  more  or  less  his- 
torical, that  were  sent  to  us  from  Bra- 
zil; in  one  of  which,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  cannon  fiashes  and  red 
smoke,  the  imposing  form  of  that  ex- 
cellent ruler,  Dom  Pedro,  might  be 
seen  surrounded  by  groups  of  sailors 
who  had  quitted  their  guns  in  the 
very  crisis,  apparently,  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement to  throw  up  their  hats  in 
honor  of  their  Emperor. 

All  of  the  South  American  art  had 
for  us  as  foreigners  this  interest  of 
curiosity,  a  distinct  value  from  that 
of  technical  merit.  The  Argentine 
Republic,  for  instance,  sent  pictures 
which  were  as  good  as  travel,  showing 
us  Panama,  Guayaquil,  and  Santiago 
with  its  gleaming  piles  of  buildings 
and  long  ranges  of  noble  mountains 
towering  in  the  distance.  Our  con- 
tinental neighbors,  the  Mexicans,  also 
exhibited  paintings  of  their  own 
scenery :  the  road  and  wood  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  the  vast  elevated  valley, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  on  which 
their  capital  city  stands,  the  region 
which  Cortez  gazed  on  with  rapture 
before  descending  into  the  newly  dis- 
covered world  to  plunder  and  destroy. 
One  does  not  look  upon  such  a  land- 
scape merely  as  a  piece  of  painting; 


to  the  untravelled  spectator  the  scene 
is  as  fresh  as  it  was  to  Cortez,  though 
the  valley,  robbed  of  much  of  its 
greenery,  is  said  to  be  less  beauti- 
ful now  than  it  was  in  the  great 
plunderer^s  time.  But  strange  vege- 
tation is  there,  and  the  wide-extend- 
ing water  near  which  the  enormous 
piles  of  the  modem  city  rise  from  the 
plateau,  and  the  gigantic  Mexican 
mountains  forming  the  distant  back- 
ground ;  the  "  White  Lady,"  with  her 
pallid  cones  of  snow,  and  Popocate- 
petl, lifting  his  radiant  summit  eight- 
een thousand  feet  into  the  air. 

The  pictures  from  Norway,  again, 
were  near  at  hand,  and  what  value 
they  had  for  the  untravelled,  like  my- 
self I  Most  of  us  have  wished,  I  think, 
to  see  the  extraordinary  landscapes  of 
Scandinavia;  and  here  was  vigorous 
painting  of  it,  as  in  Thurman*s  mag- 
nificent **  Hardangerfiord,"  or  Mdller's 
*'  Fiorland,"  with  their  stem  Northern 
beauty,  water,  clift,  and  snow,  and 
the  narrow  sea  losing  itself  among  the 
mountains.  The  whole  range  of  that 
noble  scenery  was  given,  from  its  mild- 
er look  in  Norman's  ''Norwegian 
Fiord,"  and  Gude's  ''Fresh  Breeze  on 
the  Coast,"  to  that  stony  landscape  by 
Mdller,  "The  Eirkevig  near  Lyse- 
kil,  Sweden  " — a  bleak  and  storm-bit- 
ten village  upon  a  wild  seaside,  a  bit- 
ter Northern  bareness.  All  of  these 
works  satisfied  our  curiosity  im  a  di- 
rect and  authentic  manner,  and  one 
was  content  to  enjoy  many  of  them 
without  thinking  of  their  technical 
merits.  Some  of  them  were  as  wild 
and  fresh  as  the  modem  Scandinavian 
music. 

But  the  foreign  pictures  had  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  mere  fact  of  being 
thus  brought  together  from  so  far,  in 
the  juxtaposition  that  enabled  us  to 
compare  the  ends  of  the  earth  with 
each  other.  They  assembled  the  geo- 
graphical traits  not  only  of  landscape, 
of  mountain,  plain,  and  city,  but  <dso 
of  art  and  manners  (as  notably  in  a 
curious  series  of  New  Zealand  pictures 
shown  in  the  Main  Building);  and 
more  than  this,  they  gave  the  oppor- 
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trinity  for  discriminating  general  traits 
in  art  and  numners — such  an  opportu- 
nity as  no  amoont  of  travel  could  give. 
That  is,  of  course,  a  chief  value  of 
world-expositions  in  general,  that  they 
do  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  togeth- 
er; but  I  think  the  interest  of  these 
contrasts  was  sharper  in  the  art  galle- 
ries than  anywhere  else  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Standing  in  Mexico,  for  instance, 
you  could  look  through  open  doors  in- 
to Sweden  and  Spain;  it  was  like  be- 
ing in  three  countries  at  once.  In 
this  strong  light  of  contrast  the  art  of 
each  country  revealed  its  distinctive 
traits  even  more  clearly  than  it  could 
reveal  them  upon  its  own  native 
ground ;  for  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
means  of  comparison  the  acutest  critic 
must  lose  something  of  the  sharpness 
of  his  memories,  as  while  traversing  a 
continent  or  an  ocean,  in  going 
from  New  York  to  Australia,  for  in- 
stance, or  from  Paris  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not 
going  to  plunge  into  generalizing  criti- 
cism ;  but  I  may  add  that  some  of  the 
exhibits  from  the  less  known  foreign 
countries  afforded,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
in  such  general  traitB  as  drawing,  col- 
or, choice  of  subjects,  not  a  little  con- 
firmation of  those  interesting  '*  provi- 
sional theories  "  current  in  the  scienti- 
fic world,  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
show  the  controlling,  the  really  domi- 
nant influence  of  the  outer  physical 
world  upon  our  sesthetic  faculties,  the 
power  of  nature  upon  the  mind. 

Take  the  Danish  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, all  painted  by  authentic  na- 
tives, if  we  may  decide  by  their  resi- 
dences and  names,  as  given  in  the  cat- 
alogue: how  evident  it  seemed  that 
the  cold  skies  of  the  North  Sea  had 
lent  their  tones  to  the  canvas,  had 
subdued  the  very  eye  and  feeling  of 
the  painter  to  their  own  pallid  temper  I 
In  almost  every  work  from  Denmark 


there  was  the  same  crude  style  of  col- 
oring, the  same  careful  and  unimagi- 
native realism,  and  the  same  depoetiz- 
ing  treatment  of  landscape.  These 
artists,  with  the  best  intent  in  the 
world,  and  with  technical  skill  by  no 
means  contemptible,  seemed  unable, 
like  most  of  the  English  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  to  fix  the  more  winning  traits  of  na- 
ture ;  and  this  was  the  case  not  only  at 
home,  in  their  studies  of  northern  land, 
and  sea,  and  sky ;  but  the  chilly  genius 
followed  them  upon  their  southward 
travels,  and  disenchanted  the  warmer 
landscapes  that  they  treated.  Is  there 
any  more  picturesque  subject  than 
Heidelberg  castle  ?  and  yet  in  one  of 
their  pictures  it  was  completely  depo- 
etized  and  disenchanted,  apparently 
by  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  with  the  almost  tropical  summer 
beauty  of  the  ruin.  In  another  sub- 
ject, taken  from  the  real  South,  Ham- 
mer's "Fountain  in  Ariccia,"  an  Ital- 
ian sunset  was  represented;  but  the 
light  of  the  sky,  though  brilliant,  had 
no  glow ;  the  southern  sun  had  failed 
to  cheer  the  painter,  or  at  least  to 
thaw  the  wintry  habit  of  his  penciL 
His  picture,  bright  with  unmelting 
color,  reminded  me  of  the  difficulties 
of  that  earlier  craftsman,  Agathon  the 
poet,  whom  Aristophanes  laughed  at 
for  his  torpitude  in  cold  weather: 

Smt  Konuedfimuf  rat  vrpd^s  oi  pfJiOf , 

it  was  a  stiff  job  for  him  to  turn  a 
stanza  in  the  winter  time. 

The  October  wind  blew  in  chilly  at 
the  northern  windows  of  Memorial 
Hall  as  I  turned  away  to  leave  the  Ex- 
hibition; but,  meditating  on  the  co- 
gent power  of  climate,  I  was  glad  for 
the  sake  of  American  art  that  our  lines 
of  latitude  had  fallen  to  us,  though  in 
more  inclement  regions,  no  further 
northward  than  those  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Titus  Munbon  Coak. 
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THE  SITE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IN  May,  A.  D.  830,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor  of  the  then  intact 
Roman  empire  dedicated  with  the 
name  of  **New  Rome"  the  city  he 
had  made  his  capital.  But  already 
on  this  site  Greeks  had  lived ;  Grecian 
galleys  had  ploughed  these  waters; 
the  language  of  Homer  and  of  Demos- 
thenes had  been  heard  on  these  hills 
for  a  thousand  years. 

Among  the  very  earliest  records  of 
authentic  history  the  site  of  Constan- 
tinople makes  its  mark.  Long  before 
the  great  Persian  invasion  under 
Xerres,  when  the  silly  autocrat  thought 
to  punish  the  genius  of  the  Hellespont 
for  the  impertinence  of  destroying 
his  bridge  of  boats,  long  before  the 
first  Persian  invasion  under  Darius, 
there  flourished  here  the  city  which 
gave  name  to  the  famous  Byzantine 
empii-e.  Enterprising  Greeks  from 
Megara  had  found  a  new  home  not 
less  inviting  than  their  native  Attic 
soil,  on  the  little  promontory  which 
looks  down  upon  where  the  waters  of 
the  dark  and  stormy  Euxine  mingle 
with  the  lighter  waves  of  the  Propon- 
tis. 

Whett  Darius  crossed  from  Asia 
into  Europe  Byzantium  had  existed 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  bridge  of  boats  on  which  the  Per- 
sian monarch  crossed  the  Bosphorus 
was  thrown  across  the  strait  at  a  point 
so  near  Byzantium  that  it  is  not 
strange  his  ruthless  barbarians  should 
pounce  upon  and  destroy  the  first 
Grecian  city  that  lay  in  their  path  on 
the  hither  side  oi  the  line  separating 
the  coveted  European  shores  from 
their  ancient  dominions. 

The  city  remained  waste,  however, 
but  little  more  than  a  decade.  It  was 
rebuilt  about  B.  C.  480  by  Greeks  rep- 
resenting both  the  leading  States  of 
ancient  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Thus  began  that  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation and  those  divided  and  often  an- 


tagonistic interests  which  have  formed 
so  conspicuous  an  element  in  her  his- 
tory in  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
times. 

Many  names  illustrious  in  Grecism 
history  are  connected  with  the  con- 
quest and  reconquest  of  Byzantium. 
Cimon  brought  it  under  Athenian  con- 
trol. Later  Alcibiades  retook  it  from 
the  Spartans,  to  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  Lysander.  Xenophon,  in 
his  return  with  the  remnant  of  his  fa- 
mous *^  ten  thousand,"  passed  through 
it  and  enjoyed  its  hospitality.  The 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  brought 
Athenian  aid  under  Phocion  to  Byzan- 
tium when  under  siege  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Once  the  Macedonians  near- 
ly succeeded  in  surprising  the  city  by 
night,  when  their  presence  was  reveal- 
ed to  its  defenders  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  light.  The  Byzantines  saw  in  this 
a  special  divine  interposition  in  their 
behalf;  and  in  testimony  of  their 
gratitude,  inscribed  a  crescent  on  their 
coins,  and  this  became  thereafter  the 
especial  emblem  of  the  city.  When, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  lat- 
er, the  city  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  the  crescent  became  the  nation- 
al emblem  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Thus  was  the  S3rmbol  of  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  the  faith  of  Islam  in  modem 
times  borrowed  from  a  Christian  city. 

After  Byzantium  became  a  Christian 
city  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire— ^fitly  called  by  all  the  world,  not 
by  the  name  its  founder  gave  it,  but 
by  the  glory  his  own  name  shed  upon 
it — ^its  record  is  easily  traced  in  his- 
tory, through  the  reigns  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  of  Justinian,  and  of  scores 
of  less  famous  Grecian  emperors,  till 
it  becomes  the  chief  pride  of  its  Mos- 
lem conquerors,  especially  through  all 
that  golden  age  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, which  culminated  under  Suley- 
man  the  Magnificent. 

Viewed  politically,  the  site  of  Con- 
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atantjmople  has  been  one  of  steadily 
growing  importance.  The  Emperor 
Diocletian  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  fixed  his  eastern  capital 
at  Nicomedia,  distant  from  old  Byzan- 
tium one  day's  journey  for  a  Grecian 
galley  or  a  Roman  trireme.  But  even 
if  Constantine  had  not  been  attracted 
to  Byzantium  by  the  incomparably 
greater  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  site, 
the  Christian  emperor  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  choose  his  seat  where 
the  chief  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
had  chosen  his,  and  where  the  flames 
of  persecution  had  but  just  now  so 
fiercely  blazed« 

Long  before  the  time'of  Constantine 
the  growing  Roman  empire  required 
an  imperial  centre  nearer  to  its  geo- 
graphical centre  than  its  old  capital 
on  the  Tiber;  and  certainly,  if  Con- 
stantine had  fixed  his  new  capital 
with  the  aid  of  modem  science  and 
art,  he  could  not  possibly  have  chosen 
a  site  which  would  prove  so  natural  a 
political  centre  as  the  one  he  actually 
selected. 

Compare  it  to-day,  considered  as 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  with 
Rome,  or  with  any  European  capital. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  all  that  can 
sustain  the  comparison  for  a  moment. 
Constantinople  sits  like  a  queen  on 
the  one  great  highway  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Her  site  is  easy  of  defence. 
She  has  a  magnificent  harbor.  She  is 
facile  mistress  of  the  sea  on  either 
side,  by  means  of  the  straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont.  What 
is  the  site  of  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburgh 
in  the  comparison  ?  No  wonder  the 
Czar  has  long  looked  with  envious 
eyes  toward  the  Golden  Horn — ^to  the 
capital  city  of  the  Greek  church  and 
the  Greek  empire.  No  wonder  that 
the  whole  ''Eastern  question"  has 
long  hinged  on  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Constantinople  and  the  highway 
which  she  controls.  Europe  cares  lit- 
tle about  the  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Sultan ;  but  it  is  a  vital  question 
with  every  chief  European  State  who 
shall  hold  the  key  city  of  all  the  East. 


Let  Russia,  with  her  already  enor- 
mous possessions  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  hold  Constantinople  as  her  south- 
em  capital,  and  she  wUl  not  be  long  in 
showing  Europe  who  is  mistress  of  the 
whole  Eastem  continent. 

While  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  still 
at  the  height  of  her  power,  while  the 
glory  of  her  arms  made  all  southern 
Europe  tremble,  this  fear  and  dread 
was  because  she  held  her  seat  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  sat  mistress  of 
the  ''  two  seas  and  the  two  sands.'' 

But  later,  when  the  ancient  prowess 
of  the  Moslems  gave  place  to  supine- 
ness — when  the  Turk,  who  was  a 
strong  man  in  his  ancient  home,  be- 
came efiEeminate  in  these  sunnier 
climes,  the  fear  grew  to  be,  not  lest 
the  Turk  should  encroach  upon  Eu- 
rope; the  dread  was  not  because  he 
holds  his  seat  in  Europe ;  but  there  is 
disquiet  and  anxiety  lest  he  be  unable 
to  hold  the  position  he  has  conquered, 
lest  he  become  a  prey  to  the  teeth  of 
the  huge  Russian  bear.  And  this  is 
no  idle  fear,  for  given  any  strong  and 
intelligent  European  government  seat- 
ed here,  and — she  mles  the  world. 

Viewed  commercially,  the  site  of 
Constantinople  is  scarcely  less  than 
perfect.  Even  before  the  Christian  era 
her  commerce  was  very  considerable. 
During  the  days  of  the  great  Roman 
emperors  her  commercial  prosperity 
was  unrivalled.  Under  the  sultans, 
all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
even  India,  as  well  as  Southern  Eu- 
rope, have  fed  her  commerce.  And  to- 
day, while  her  waters  are  always  white 
with  sails  and  her  harbor  lined  on 
every  side  with  the  smaller  vessels  of 
commerce,  the  capacious  harbor  itself 
is  filled  with  steamers  bearing  every 
European  flag,  which  come  and  go  al- 
most every  hour  of  every  day,  bring- 
ing the  products  of  European  industry, 
and  carrying  grain,  wool,  mohair, 
fraits,  and  various  products  of  Turk- 
ish manufacture  to  European  ports. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
commerce  of  several  European  cities 
and  of  more  than  one  American  city  is 
greater  than  that  of  Constantinople. 
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Bat  it  must  be  remembered — and  here 
is  a  long  list  of  counts  most  important 
of  all  to  come  into  our  reckoning — 
that  Turkey  is  without  roads;  that 
the  Turks  themselves  have  not  the 
least  commercial  enterprise ;  that  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  Turkey  are 
nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  of  her  own  Christian  population; 
and  we  can  see  reason  why  Constanti- 
nople is  actually  behind  many  western 
cities  naturally  far  less  favored  than 
herself.  Turkey  has  almost  unrivalled 
resources,  which  stiU  remain  but  very 
partially  developed  to  commerce.  Give 
her  a  strong,  wise,  liberal  government, 
a  government  which  shall  exist  and 
be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  honestly  and  economically; 
give  her  roads  which  shall  facilitate 
the  bringing  of  her  produce  of  every 
sort  to  the  sea;  encourage  her  agricul- 
ture, work  her  mines,  develop  her 
manufactures,  and  there  would  not  be 
a  city  in  the  world  where  commerce 
would  embrace  so  many  articles  and 
keep  alive  a  trade  so  vast  and  various. 

Look  at  any  map  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
natural  commercial  centre  not  only  of 
almost  all  Turkey,  but  of  Persia  and 
of  a  vast  region  bordering  on  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  also  is  Constantinople. 

But  with  matchless  commercial  fa- 
cilities and  large  undeveloped  re- 
sources, Turkey  has  been,  till  this  day, 
so  wof  ully  misgoverned ;  her  resources, 
instead  of  being  developed,  have  been 
so  remorselessly  drained;  her  rulers, 
instead  of  living  and  governing  for 
the  people,  have  so  uniformly  grown 
fat  on  their  hard-earned  gains;  the 
cost  and  expenses  of  imperial  palaces, 
harems,  ironclads,  etc.,  have  been  so 
enormous,  even  while  the  people  in 
some  of  the  finest  and  not  distant 
provinces  have  been  actually  dying  of 
starvation,  that  in  place  of  assuming 
the  commercial  position  which  rightly 
belongs  to  her  Constantinople  is,  as 
regards  her  Moslem  population,  like 
Rome  in  the  later  years  of  the  decay- 
ing empire,  the  centre  of  an  empire  in 
which  are  conspicuous  effeminacy  and 


luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  misery,, 
degradation,  and  despair  on  the  other. 
The  heart  beats  fast  with  a  fevered 
heat,  the  extremities  are  cold  or  par- 
alyzed, and  the  government  itself 
seems  on  the  very  eve  of  bankruptcy. 
Of  Constantinople  as  a  commercial 
centre,  one  sadly  thinks  of  ^*what 
might  have  been." 

But  her  commercial  possibilities  still 
remain,  and  she  may  have  a  future  aa 
brilliant  in  the  twentieth  century  aa 
her  matchless  situation  and  natural 
fitness  deserve.  Should  Ood's  Provi- 
dence grant  to  Turkey  a  worthy  gov- 
ernment, the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Constantinople  will  develop  as  natu- 
rally as  her  golden  waters  flow  on  to 
the  sea. 

Now,  consider  the  site  of  Constanti- 
nople ssthetically;  that  is,  in  respect 
of  beauty.  Constantinople  is  a  great 
capital,  a  great  commercial  and  politi- 
cal centre.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pect to  find  in  its  site  just  that  par- 
ticular style  of  beauty,  however  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  possessed  by  the  Elm 
City  of  Connecticut  or  by  the  Lake 
City  of  Vermont.  You  do  not  expect 
or  desire  to  find  the  same  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the 
rotunda  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  that  you 
do  in  a  painting  selected  for  your  par- 
lor wall.  The  beauty  of  a  garden 
fountain  or  cascade  is  one  thing  and 
that  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  is  quite 
another.  There  is  the  beauty  of  a 
rosebud,  and  there  is  the  beauty  of  an 
extended  and  variegated  landscape. 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  kind. 

Let  us  ascend  a  hill  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  a  point  a 
little  north  of  east  of  old  Byzantium, 
and  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Seraglio  Point,  and  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  clear  light  of  early  morning, 
the  sun  just  rising  behind  us,  as  we 
look  toward  the  city  it  seems  about 
two  miles  away.  We  can  distinctly 
trace  the  contour  of  the  city:  every 
bend  and  curve  of  its  coast  line,  and 
the  land  walls  also,  from  sea  to  harbor, 
from  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn.. 
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The  deep  green  of  the  fine  old  trees  of 
the  Seraglio  grounds,  with  the  high 
seaward  walls  of  those  grounds  so 
completely  covered  with  ivy  as  to 
make  a  vast  ivy  screen,  form  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  and  a  fine  setting  to  the 
glittering  domes  and  minarets  of  the 
mosques  above  and  beyond.  Those 
grand  old  temples,  St.  Sophia,  the 
mosque  of  Ahmed,  that  of  Suleyman, 
of  Mohammed  the  conqueror,  of  Ba- 
yazid,  of  Selim,  the  Yeni  Jauri,  and 
the  Koori  Osmanie,  with  their  domes 
and  towers  and  thirty  lofty  minarets, 
stand  out  like  eight  great  protecting 
genii,  and  all  public  and  private  edi- 
fices seem  fitly  gathered  under  their 
guardianship. 

The  old  city,  however,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  scene  before  us. 
To  the  right  of  the  old  city  is  the 
Golden  Horn,  filled  with  steamers  of 
war  and  of  commerce,  with  foreign 
and  native  sailing  vessels,  carrying  all 
the  flags  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
with  myriads  of  those  most  beautiful 
of  all  row  boats,  the  cayiques.  To  the 
right  of  the  Golden  Horn  are  Galata 
and  Pera,  the  Frank  and  business 
quarters,  where  are  the  palaces  of  the 
ambassadors  of  European  powers; 
while  further  on,  and  nearly  to  our 
right,  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  a  long  line  of  imperial  palaces, 
stretching  with  little  interruption  for 
nearly  two  miles,  with  their  gardens 
and  wooded  slopes  behind;  while  b^ 
fore  them,  in  an  equally  long  line, 
English-built  ironclads,  the  flower  of 
the  imperial  navy  and  the  Sultan's  es- 
pecial pride,  ride  at  anchor.  To  our 
extreme  right  the  river-sea,  the  match- 
less Bosphorus,  winds  in  and  out  be- 
tween hills  and  valleys,  covered  with 
villages,  gardens,  vineyards,  groves. 
We  can  see  where  Darius  crossed  into 
Europe,  and  where  Mohammed  the 
conqueror  made  his  first  strong  stand 
on  the  European  shore. 

On  the  left  of  the  city— before  us 
and  stretching  far  away  to  the  south- 
is  the  beautiful  sea  of  Marmora.  We 
can  see  to  its  furthest  shores  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Directly  below  us  lies 
49 


Scutari,  ancient  Chrysopolis — our 
Brooklyn — then  Chalcedon,  now  the 
growing  suburb  of  Kadikeny,  further 
to  the  south ;  and  between  them  is  the 
place  where  Florence  Nightingale 
blessed  the  bedside  of  many  a  suffering 
British  soldier;  while  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nicomedia  gulf  are  the  beautiful 
Princes  islands,  with  their  ancient  con- 
vents and  their  thriving  modem  vil- 
lages. In  the  distance  are  the  moun- 
tains on  the  hither  side  of  Brusa,  and 
just  beyond  that  city  Olympus  rears  its 
hoaiy  summit. 

Behind  us  are  the  rolling  lands  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  we  see  little  villages 
here  and  there,  their  fiocks  pasturing 
on  the  hillside,  each  attended  by  its 
shepherd,  as  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Loaded  mules  and  camels  are  slowly 
winding  along  the  crooked  bridle 
paths  which  still  hold,  even  here,  the 
places  where  roads  should  be. 

Altogether  the  panorama  is  more 
than  beautiful.  It  is  grand.  It  is  mag- 
nificent. It  may  well  be  doubted  if  it 
eaai  be  anywhere  successfully  rivalled. 

Nor  does  the  impression  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  site  of  Constantinople  dimin- 
ish ;  it  strengthens  and  deepens  if  we 
take  other  and  closer  points  of  obser- 
vation, and  view  the  great  panorama 
in  detail.  From  the  Candilli  point, 
half  way  up  the  Bosphorus;  from 
Giant's  mountain  at  the  Black  sea  en- 
trance of  the  strait ;  from  the  height 
above  the  cemetery  of  Ayub,  three 
miles  up  the  Golden  Horn;  from  the 
central  tower,  where  Oonstantine's  pal- 
ace once  stood — from  every  several 
point  of  observation  there  appears  the 
same  and  yet  another  grand  old  city, 
to  a  thousand*  points  and  localities  of 
which  history,  story,  legend  of  Chris- 
tian ages  cling. 

Could  the  eye  sweep  the  historic  re- 
cord of  the  city  as,  from  any  of  these 
points,  it  sweeps  the  city  of  to-day 
with  its  environs ;  could  we  turn  from 
the  external  beauty  of  the  site  to 
glance  at  the  internal  history  of  the 
humanity  which  has  had  its  home  here, 
what  a  panorama  would  be  unfolded  I 
Under  heathen  Greek  or  1 
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tian,  or  Christian  Greek  or  Moslem 
Turk,  what  intrigues,  rivalries,  op- 
pressions; what  cniel  tyranny,  inhu- 
man revenge,  wasting  pestilence;  what 
sieges,  wars,  revolutions,  conflagra- 
tions has  not  the  devoted  city  suffered  I 
The  merciless  Persian  conqueror  de- 
stroyed her.  Looking  northward  we 
see  the  countless  barbarian  hosts 
thronging  the  floating  bridge  with 
which  Darius  spanned  the  Bosphorus. 
Later,  rival  Greeks  well  nigh  tore  her 
limb  from  limb.  The  great  Christian 
emperor  gave  her  a  new  life  and  an 
immortal  ^^ame.  Theodosius  girded 
and  guarded  her  with  walls.  Here 
preached  Gregory  and  the  noble  Chry- 
eostom,  his  character  more  golden  than 
his  name.  Here  Justinian  ruled  and 
wrote  his  laws.  Ton  may  see  in  yon- 
der wall  the  house  where  he  lived  be- 
fore he  became  emperor. 

As  the  centuries  pass  repeated  raids 
of  fierce  Bulgarians  from  the  westward 
test  the  strength  of  the  Theodosian 
walls.  Three  hundred  years  before 
the  Moslem  conqueror  came,  the  Latin 
crusader,  in  his  zeal  to  rescue  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  infidel,  here  tram- 
pled under  feet  the  first  of  Christian 
cities.  Here  lived  the  long  line  of  ig- 
noble princes  who,  by  injustice,  by 
weak  and  indolent  misgovemment, 
prepared  the  putrefying  body  for  the 
vulture  which,  coming  from  the  east- 
ward, long  perched  under  the  Bythin- 
ian  Olympus,  then  flew  across  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  after  building  and  feather- 
ing his  nest  at  Adrianople,  made  a 
grand  swoop  upon  the  doomed  city 


four  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
ago.  He  desecrates  the  Christian  tem- 
ples. The  palaces  of  Constantine  be- 
come Ms  home.  Ah  I  the  sighs,  and 
groans,  and  cries  which  these  walls  re- 
echo— ^the  blood  these  waters  have 
borne  onward  to  the  greater  sea  I  The 
very  air  Ib  thick  with  dismal  memories. 
But  as  the  successive  generations 
pass  the  Turk  is  no  longer  what  he 
was  in  his  eastern  home.  Is  there 
something  enervating  in  our  climate ! 
Is  the  siren  here?  Does  Circe  hold 
out  her  cup  to  our  rulers  f  Moslem, 
like  Byzantine  and  Byzantine  Greek, 
becomes  effeminate  in  Constantinople. 
What  are  the  charms  of  this  Delilah, 
that  every  Samson  is  shorn  of  his 
strength  while  sated  with  her  beauty  ? 
Bat  the  very  supineness  of  the  Turk  is 
— more  than  he  is  aware — ^inviting  the 
Christian  races  to  awake  to  the  asser« 
tion  of  a  manly  energy  long  dormant. 
The  insolent  arrogance  of  the  conquer- 
ing race  is  yielding.  The  cringing 
sycophancy  of  the  conquered  races  is 
giving  place  to  earnest,  if  not  yet 
united  and  altogether  intelligent  en- 
deavor after  the  recovery  of  long  lost 
human  ri^ts.  The  heart  of  humani- 
ty in  our  generation,  even  here  among 
the  Christian  population,  begins  to 
beat  with  something  like  regular  and 
healthful  pulsations.  While  the  fu- 
ture of  Constantinople  will  have  for  its 
dark  background  the  scarred  and 
stained  history  of  her  past,  the  peer- 
less beauty  and  signal  eminence  of  her 
site  are  perennial. 

Gbobob  p.  Hkbbick, 
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T^OV^  In  the  hoUow  ooartyaid, 

High-walled,  and  paved  with   stoii^ 
The  dead-biown  learoa  came  flattering, 

In  drifts,  bat  each  alone. 
They  shiver  in  the  snnshine, 

Thej  rastle  in  the  dnst. 
And  stajtger  into  crack  and  chink, 

Or  perish  in  the  gnsk 
Within  myself  Tve  wondered, 

Without,  I've  stilled  my  ^yes. 
And  watched  the  world  grow  sombre 

Beneath  more  sombre  skies. 
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PROFESSOR  HOFFMANN'S  repu- 
tation extended  a  great  deal 
further  than  the  precincts  of  the  fa- 
mous   Scotch    University  of   X ^ 

where,  some  years  ago,  he  occupied 
the  important  chair  of  chemistry.  It 
had  been  said  of  him  that  he  could 
have  lectured  without  preparation  in 
half  the  faculties  of  his  uniyersity. 
Of  some  subjects  he  knew  nothing— of 
theology,  of  law,  of  the  classics,  of 
the '* humanities''  generally,  as  our 
Scotch  friends  happily  term  them,  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  child,  and  quite 
as  incurious;  but  here  his  ignorance 
stopped  short,  and  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences the  field  of  Ms  knowledge  was 
simply  vast.  Mathematics,  medicine 
in  all  its  branches,  from  anatomy  to 
biology,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
philosophy  in  every  one  of  its  ramifi- 
cations and  extensions,  from  logic  to 
metaphysics — on  all  this  he  was  a  mine 
of  copious,  exact,  and  ready  informal 
tion. 

As  an  individual,  Professor  Roder- 
ick Dew  Hoffmann  was  as  remarkable 
as  in  his  capacity  of  professor.  His 
unusual  combination  of.  names  he 
owed  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  was 
a  Scotchwoman,  his  father  a  German. 
From  her,  who  had  died  in  his  early 
childhood,  he  inherited  iheperfenidum 
ingtnium  BeciUTtun^i}iQ  fiery  Scottish 
energy  of  character;  to  his  father  he 
owed  the  plodding,  patient  temper  of 
the  Qerman  race.  It  was  his  father, 
an  exemplary  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  same  university,  who  trained 
him  up  in  the  ways  of  professors ;  who 
early  suppressed  in  him  any  leanings 
toward  mere  worldly  ways,  sympathies, 
or  knowledge;  who  taught  him  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  worth 
living  for  but  the  exact  and  the  physi- 
cal sciences;  who  forbade  his  reading 
a  line  of  poetry,  a  page  of  fiction,  or 
meddling  with  any  form  of  literature 


that  had  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  passions,  the  emotions,  the 
ambitions,  the  fears,  or  the  hopes,  or 
even  the  every-day  sentiments  of  poor 
human  nature ;  and  the  boy,  with  the 
docility  of  his  father's  race,  took  the 
bent  of  the  training  he  got,  was  a  prod- 
igy of  learning  while  yet  in  his  teens^ 
and  quite  as  great  a  marveLof  simpli- 
city and  ignorance  of  mankind.  His 
father  died  in  Roderick's  twentieth 
year,  well  content  with  his  labors  in 
this  world,  and  persuaded  that  by  far 
his  best  work  therein  had  been  the 
bringing  into  it  and  the  bringing  up 
in  the  way  he  should  go  of  Roderick 
Dew  Hoffmann. 

So  the  young  man  at  twenty  found 
himself  an  orphan,  with  a  good  for- 
tune coming  to  him  through  his  moth- 
er, and  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
look  to  any  future  outside  his  univer- 
sity. A  fair-skinned,  well -featured, 
Gennan-student-looking  youth,  with 
straight,  flaxen  hair,  brushed  from  his 
forehead,  blue  spectacles  continuously 
worn,  for  his  eyesight  was  weakened 
already  by  long  hours  of  poring  over 
countless  volumes,  and  by  eager  watch- 
ing in  his  laboratory  of  furnaces  and 
crucibles  at  white  heat.  A  pleasant, 
open  expression,  with  a  smile,  partly 
of  contentment  with  himself,  partly 
of  satisfaction  with  his  fellow  beings, 
had  dwelt  so  constantly  on  his  counte- 
nance that  it  had  ended  by  impressing 
itself  fixedly  on  the  mask  of  his  face; 
and  even  in  his  gravest  and  most 
thoughtful  moments,  the  lines  of  the 
lips  still  curved  slightly  upward  with 
the  habitual  expression  of  amiability. 

He  was  very  popular,  and  deserved 
his  popularity,  for  he  bore  his  accumu- 
lated youthful  honors  with  the  great- 
est modesty,  and  he  was  as  amiable  as 
his  smile  promised ;  but  it  might  have 
been  noticed  that  his  sympathies  were 
not  for  individuals  so  modi  as  f  on  the 
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human  race.  He  wished  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  well,  but  he  longed 
with  a  longing  which  was  the  only 
passionate  thing  about  him,  for  the 
advancement  of  human  learning,  the 
illumination  of  truth,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  human  error. 

A  friend  and  fellow  student,  and  an 
admirer  of  young  Hoffmann,  had  once 
said  of  him,  "No  nuui  respects  Hoff- 
mann more  than  I  do,  but  one  can^t 
feel  quite  comfortable  with  a  man  who 
would  rather  dissect  his  friend,  if  he 
had  anything  abnormal  about  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large,  than 
have  any  mere  relations  of  ordinary 
friendship  with  him." 

This  rather  limited  view  of  the  obli- 
gations of  friendship,  and  this  utter 
absence  of  the  emotional  element  in 
Hoffmann,  did  not  at  all  impair  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  students,  for  the 
youthful  Scottish  undergraduate,  as  a 
rule,  if  he  have  any  stuff  in  him  at  all, 
is  apt  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
his  aspirations  to  take  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Hoffmann's,  and,  at  least  while 
he  continues  young,  to  sink  the  indi- 
vidual, or  to  like  to  believe  he  sinks 
him,  in  the  greater  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  year  or  two  after  his  father's  death, 
when  the  young  man  had  brilliantly 
passed  all  his  final  examinations — a 
mere  farce  in  his  case — ^the  chair  of 
chemistry  fell  vacant  and  was  offered 
to  him.  His  first  lecture  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  university ;  the 
room  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  with 
professors  and  with  students — severe 
critics.  The  young  professor  more 
than  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  had 
of  him,  and  was  found  to  be  as 
fiuent  and  brilliant  an  expositor  as 
he  was  already  known  to  be  learned. 
Learning  and  fiuency,  however,  are 
not  so  uncommon  as  to  require  especial 
mention;  what  went  chiefiy  to  the 
building  up  of  his  great  reputation 
were  his  many  and  brilliant  discover- 
ies in  nearly  every  branch  of  physical 
science.  To  be  sure  his  reputation 
was  hindered  by  one  very  remarkable 


circumstance — ^his  modesty  and  hia 
complete  want  of  personal  ambition. 

For  fifteen  years  after  his  elevation 
to  the  chemical  chair  he  worked  unre- 
mittingly in  his  class-room,  his  labora- 
tory, and  his  study.  The  outer  world 
knew  no  more  of  and  cared  no  more 
for  Roderick  Hoffmann  than  for  the 
most  obscure  John  Smith  that  ever 
went  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Philistinism ; 
but  the  great  results  of  his  labors 
oozed  out  at  last  in  spite  of  him. 
When  the  celebrated  Professor  Zim- 
merspUzen  of  Heidelberg  published 
to  an  admiring  world  his  celebrated 
monograph  on  the  hyposulphites — ^rev- 
olutionizing thereby  the  whole  exist- 
ing theory  both  of  the  sulphites  and 
hyposulphites — ^Hoffmann's  former  pu- 
pils, scattered  about  the  world — some 
of  them  professors  in  other  universi- 
ties, some  of  them  quiet  country  min- 
isters of  the  church,  some  surgeons  in 
remote  places — ^were  quite  taken  aback 
by  the  announcement  of  Professor 
Zimmerspilzen's  achievement.  *  *Why, " 
said  they,  "  old  Hoffmann  " — ^he  had 
been  known  by  this  epithet  almost 
from  his  boyhood — "old  Hoffmann 
explained  all  this  to  us  in  the  class- 
room years  ago  I  "  Again,  when  Carlo 
Bomba  of  Milan  electrified  the  astro- 
nomical world  by  his  simultaneous 
discovery  of  three  new  planetoids,  and 
set  at  rest  for  ever  certain  grave  suspi- 
cions entertained  by  astronomers  as  to 
the  relative  distances  between  the  hea- 
venly bodies  lying  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  the  Italian  discoverer  omitted 
to  announce  that  he  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  Hofibnann  of  X ^ 

who  had  inferred  the  existence  and 
the  very  situation  of  these  planetoids 
by  a  purely  inductive  process,  and  the 
fact  only  came  out  long  afterward  by 
accident. 

In  fact  Professor  Hoffmann  was  in 
correspondence  with  half  the  scien- 
tists in  Burope,  giving  a  hint  here, 
overcoming  a  difficulty  there,  support- 
ing the  vague  inference  of  one  philoso- 
pher by  a  laborious  course  of  experi- 
ments, and  laying  the  train  of  another 
series  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  bypothe- 
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sis ;  then  again  connecting  the  seem- 
ingly wasted  life  labors  of  some  pa- 
tient worker  in  some  obscure  branch 
of  science,  as  by  an  electric  flash  of 
light,  with  the  researches  of  some  other 
forgotten  investigator  of  the  truth. 

Hoffmann  was  himself  never  stirred 
by  the  ambition  to  be  known  and  ap- 
plauded. He  understood  that  to  oth- 
ers fame  was  a  stimnlus,  and  was  con- 
tent that  it  shonld  be  so;  so  might 
truth  be  the  more  zealously  sought  for 
and  attained.  His  one  condition  with 
all  his  correspondents  was  that  his 
name,  his  help,  his  suggestions,  might 
never  be  made  known.  The  condition 
was  never  broken,  and  soon  his  char- 
acter in  this  respect  became  known. 
No  earnest  searcher  after  truth  in  the 
cause  of  real  progress,  whether  student 
or  professor,  ever  applied  to  Hoffmann 
and  was  turned  away  empty-handed* 
Only  to  one  class  did  he  peremptorily 
deny  his  help.  It  was  whispered  that 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  had 
learned  certain  curious  secrets,  seem- 
ingly unimportant  in  themselves,  and 
having  but  an  incidental  connection 
with  the  great  march  of  sdentiflc  ad- 
vancement. It  was  said  that  in  the 
course  of  more  important  researches 
he  had  found  the  solvents  of  many  of 
the  gums  of  commerce  hitherto  be- 
Ueved  to  be  insoluble;  that  while  en- 
gaged with  the  alkalies  and  acids  he 
had  branched  off  into  the  discovery  of 
the  combination  of  dyes  and  mordants 
in  new  and  exquisite  tints  on  silks  and 
velvets;  that  in  working  with  the  sili- 
cates he  had  rediscovered  the  long^ 
lost  arts  of  glazing  pottery  with  gor- 
geous reds,  and  greens,  and  blues,  and 
of  staining  glass  with  rich  hues  which 
had  never  been  imparted  to  it  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  All  these 
problems  he  had  solved  in  mere  idle- 
ness, and  as  it  were  casually,  esteem- 
ing them  to  be  trifles  hardly  worthy  of 
a  serious  philosopher's  attention. 

Little  as  the  Professor  might  value 
these  achievements,  there  were  men 
to  whom  they  seemed  of  incalculable 
importance.  He  was  applied  to  again 
and  again  on  the  subject.    It  was  rep- 


resented to  him  that  the  communica- 
tion of  certain  of  these  secrets  was 
equivalent  to  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
tempted  with  offers  of  money.  *^  I  am 
richer  already  than  I  care  to  be  1 "  said 
Professor  Hoffmann,  laughing.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
have  gratuitous  shares  in  commercial 
undertakings  in  which  some  of  his  dis- 
coveries should  be  utilized — ^a  prince- 
ly fortune  would  come  to  him.  ''I  tell 
you  I  don't  want  princely  fortunes," 
said  Hoffmann.  '  *  But  consider, "  said 
the  remonstrant  manufacturer,  ^Hhe 
fame  that  would  follow. "  *  *  The  fame 
of  having  invented  a  new  dye,  or 
cheapened  the  making  of  white  paint  I " 
laughed  the  Professor.  '*But  consid- 
er, my  dear  sir,  the  encouragement  to 
science  which  the  possession  of  a 
princely  fortune  would  enable  you  to 
afford."  *' Which  reminds  me,"  said 
the  always  well-tempered  Professor, 
with  a  simplicity  which  was  not  all  of 
it  assumed,  '^  that  I  do  already  possess 
a  fortune  of  my  own." 

When  the  baffled  manufacturing 
gentlemen  had  disappeared,  he  turned 
to  one  or  two  young  men,  whom  he  al- 
lowed by  special  favor  to  enter  his  lab- 
oratory, and  said,  *'Boys"  (so  he  al- 
ways goodhumoredly  called  his  lec- 
ture-room pupils),  **you  did  not  know 
I  was  a  rich  man ;  but  it  is  a  fact.  I 
am  even  more.  There  is  a  part  of  this 
kingdom  where  I  am  owner  of  every- 
thing down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth — 
as  to  the  temperature  of  which,  by  the 
by,  our  professor  of  geology  is  alto^ 
gether  mistaken — and  up  to  the  plan- 
etoids of  Dr.  Zimmerspiizen ;  or  fur- 
ther, if  I  like." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Profes- 
sor had  a  fair  share  of  what  may 
be  called  the  *' professorial  rhetoric." 
His  sentences  were  fluent  and  round- 
ed, and  every  one  contained  a  fact,  or 
at  least  a  fancy,  suggestive  of  some 
scientific  truth.  **Ye8,"  he  said,  "I 
am  a  laird,  and  as  the  vacation  begins 
next  week,  I  will  get  practical  experi- 
ence of  which  is  best,  to  be  a  profes- 
sor at  X or  a  laird  in shire  I " 

The  week  f ollowmg  f <^d  Professor 
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Hoffmann  on  his  way  to  the  estate  of 
about  two  thousand  acres  of  rather 
poor  land — his  heritage — ^which  was 
situated  in  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  the  conntry,  and  upon  the  sea- 
shore. The  Professor  was  not  a  man 
of  the  world 'in  any  sense ;  but  he  was 
an  exceedingly  shrewd  one,  or  rather 
had  in  him  the  making  of  a  very 
shrewd  one.  He  could  tell  an  honest 
man  from  a  knave,  and  a  clever  one 
from  a  fool,  after  a  very  short  inspec- 
tion. Upon  his  succession  to  the  es- 
tate, and  when  his  father's  old  factor 
had  called  upon  him,  he  had  come  very 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  His  instructions 
to  him  were  succinct.  "Treat  my 
tenants  justly, "  he  said  to  him ;  ^  ^  keep 
things  in  repair;  let  the  house  to  the 
best  tenant  you  can  get,  and  remit  the 
rents  regularly  to  my  banker.  Above 
all,  write  to  me,  and  then  as  shortly  as 
possible,  but  once  a  year.  If  I  ever 
come  down  to  see  the  place,  I  shall  ask 
you  for  a  day  or  two's  hospitality." 

Fifteen  years  had  passed,  however, 
and  Professor  Hoffmann  had  never 
once  paid  his  estate  a  visit,  or  even 
again  seen  the  face  of  his  factor.  Now 
he  had  written  to  tell  this  gentleman 
that  he  might  expect  him;  and  the 
day  following,  having  like  a  man  of 
sense  put  off  the  outer  professional 
man,  and  put  on  the  tweed  habili- 
ments of  an  ordinary  Scotch  country 
gentleman,  had  arrived — ^if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed — ^in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, had  sent  on  his  carpet  bag  by  a 
boy,  and  was  asking  his  way  over,  and 
generally  exploring  the  resources  of 
his  own  estate. 

The  Professor  was  exclusively  a  man 
of  the  town,  and  that  a  smoky  one-— of 
the  crowded,  gas-perfumed  lecture- 
room,  of  the  dusty  library,  of  the  lab- 
oratory reeking  with  strange,  and  pen- 
etrating, and  disagreeable  odors ;  and 
the  smoke,  the  gas,  the  dust,  and  the 
chemical  reeks,  being  symbols  of  his 
great  life  work,  had  always  been  to 
him  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils  and 
the  things  that  his  soul  loved  best. 
None   other  had    entered    into    his 


schemes  of  life.  Li  the  country  he  bad 
always  fancied  he  would  be  miserable, 
and  yet  deep  down  in  him  there  was 
lurking  some  unsuspected  pleasure  in 
country  ways  and  country  life. 

"When  you  get  to  the  rise  of  that 
brae,"  said  a  woman  by  a  cottage  door, 
*  *  you  cross  a  bit  of  dyke  just  anent  that 
old  ruined  Peel  tower,  and  there  you'll 
get  the  first  glance  of  the  sea;  and 
when  yon  stand  there  you  stand  on 
Mr.  Hoffmann's  own  land,  and  all  to 
seaward  of  you  then  is  his." 

He  pushed  his  way  quickly  through 
the  little  intervening  valley,  breasted 
the  hill,  climbed  over  a  low  stone 
wall,  stood  under  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  the  Peel  tower,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  understood  the  curious 
feeling  of  being  the  owner  of  the  land 
he  stood  upon.  A  cool  breeze  saluted 
him,  in  which  the  scent  of  the  sea 
mingled  deuciously  with  that  from  the 
heather  bells  all  round  him.  *^ I  have 
never,"  he  thought,  "felt  anything 
like  this." 

Professor  Hoffmann  took  off  his 
spectacles. 

There  was  the  sea  almost  at  his  feet, 
thirty  yards  or  so  below  him ;  not  the 
open  sea,  but  a  long  and  narrow  inlet 
or  loch,  very  still,  and  clear,  and  blue, 
with  a  margin  of  silver  sand  on  either 
shore.  The  loch  terminated  abruptly 
half  a  mile  above  the  spot  he  stood 
upon,  and  where  it  ended,  a  little 
glen,  richly  green  with  turf  and  shrubs, 
and  a  few  trees,  sloped  gently  upward 
till  it  met  the  encircling  hill  ridge. 
The  junction  of  the  creek  with  the 
ocean  was  not  visible,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  narrow  inland  lake  whose  one 
end  was  lost  in  the  windings  of  the 
bills. 

Dr.  Hoffmann,  though  a  professor 
and  a  philosopher,  was  moved  in  a 
manner  inexplicable  to  himself.  He 
could  not  or  did  not  reason  about  it. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  exclaim  from 
time  to  time,  just  as  the  most  unidea'd 
sight>seer  or  tourist  might  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Beautiful  1  lovely  I  quite 
exquisite  I " 

He  walked  down  to  ther^argin  lof 
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the  water,  watched  the  fish  darting 
swiftly  in  its  translucent  depths,  then 
made  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Here  a  tiny  bam  fell  in  cascades,  or 
ran  swiftly  over  its  golden  sands  and 
gravel,  till  it  reached  the  sea  water. 
Hoffmann  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the 
Httle  glen,  dazed  with  its  strangeness 
and  its  beanty.  As  to  a  man  newly 
landed  in  some  unknown  tropical  par- 
adise, the  things  about  him  were  half 
familiar,  and  yet  more  marvellous  and 
more  lovely  a  hundred  times  than  his 
fancy  of  them.  He  was,  it  has  been 
said,  an  excellent  botanist,  acquainted 
with  the  flora  of  every  land,  learned  in 
nomenclatures  and  classification,  a 
perfect  master  of  the  JE&r^tit  iieeus,  but 
hitherto  regardless  of  plant  growth 
from  any  other  than  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  Under  a  mossy  rock,  in  the 
drip  of  a  tiny  waterfall,  grew  a  fine 
plant  of  lady  fern.  The  Professor 
stooped  down  to  pick  a  frond,  and 
held  it  in  his  hand  admiringly.  He 
knew  all  about  it  at  a  glance-^its 
genus,  species,  and  every  botanical  de- 
tail relating  to  it ;  he  had  seen  it  fig- 
ured in  stiffly  drawn  engravings,  or 
pressed  out,  dead  and  dried,  between 
leaves  of  paper,  but  never  before  as  a 
growing  and  living  thing.  ^^AthyrU 
urn  FUiz  FammOy*^  he  muttered;  "it 
may  well  be  called  the  lady  fern.  What 
perfect  grace,  and  what  exquisite 
beauty  1 " 

The  Professor  stood  for  awhile  in 
this  beauties-of-nature-struck  attitude, 
and  to  any  one  not  as  conversant  as 
the  reader  with  his  profound  and  bril- 
liant qualities,  the  attitude  had  its  as- 
pect of  absurdity.  He  was  recalled  to 
mundane  existence  by  the  sound  of  a 
cough,  repeated  three  or  four  times,  in 
his  close  neighborhood.  Now  the 
Professor  was  as  much  a  doctor  as  a 
botanist — his  prognosis,  to  use  the 
medical  phrase,  was  singularly  keen, 
and  this  faculty  enabled  him  to  guess 
at  once  the  kind  and  nature  of  the 
cough.  "That,"  he  said  to  himself, 
looking  about  him,  and  putting  on  his 
spectacles  again  (for  without  them  he 
felt  strange  in  the  company  of  his  fel- 


low beings) — "that  is  the  cough  of  a 
person — a  young  person — threatened 
with  consumption."  Presently  two  la- 
dies appeared,  a  middle-aged  and  a 
younger  one— a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter. The  Professor  had  always  looked 
upon  women  of  all  classes  as  beings  in- 
different to  scientific  pursuits,  and, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  inca- 
pable of  them — ^beings,  therefore,  more 
or  less  uninteresting.  They  were  a 
sex  to  whom  deference  was  due,  but 
who  presented  no  problem  worthy  of 
solution  by  a  scientist.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Professor  Hoffmann  had 
seen  very  little  of  ladies'  society,  and 
cared  for  it  not  at  all.  He  had  one 
rule  when  he  came  to  anything  like 
close  quarters  with  ladies;  it  was  to 
take  his  hat  off,  bow  low,  and  make 
off  as  quickly  as  he  could,  hat  in  hand. 
Professor  Hoffmann,  looking  some- 
what shyly  at  the  elder  of  the  two  la- 
dies, with  the  fern  leaf  still  in  his 
hand,  and  observing  upon  her  face 
that  awful  expression  of  countenance 
which  it  is  customary  for  middle-aged 
ladies  in  this  favored  island,  whether 
they  live  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
western  or  the  eastern  portions  of  it, 
to  assume  at  the  first  contemplation  • 
of  a  perfect  stranger — the  Professor, 
abashed  by  this  expression  of  counte- 
nance, was  putting  his  usual  manoeuvre 
into  practice,  and  was  be^nning  to 
make  his  escape  with  his  usual  polite 
rapidity,  when  the  lady  spoke. 

"Pray,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  "do  not  let  us  interrupt  your 
botanizing.  So  very  few  people  ever 
find  out  this  lovely  spot  that  we  feel  it 
quite  a  compliment  to  have  a  trespass- 
er in  Castle  Glen." 

The  Professor  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  saw  at  a  glance  how 
matters  stood.  These  ladies  could  be 
none  other  than  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fraser, 
to  whom  Mr.  €h>rdon,  his  factor,  as  he 
now  remembered,  had  let  his  house. 
It  would  be  an  absurdity  not  to  ex- 
plain to  them  who  he  was,  or  why  he 
was  here  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
or  to  remain  under  the  imputation  of 
being  a  trespasser,  however  much  he 
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Blight  be  tolerated,  on  his  own  estate; 
and  yet  he  would  rather  have  lectured 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  upon  the 
whole  flora,  fauna,  and  geology  of  the 
Talley,  than  undertake  this  simple  ex- 
planation. 

**The  fact  is,"  he  began,  **that  I 
was  giyen  to  understand  that  I  was  on 
the  land  of  Dr.  Hoffmann," 

"  You  are,"  said  the  pleasantly  smil- 
ing lady. 

^*  You  may  think  it  odd,"  said  the 
Professor,  "  but — in  foot — ^it  seems  ab- 
surd enough  too— that — in  short,  I  am 
Dr.  Hoffmann."  He  looked. to  see 
how  this  announcement  was  receired, 
and  was  taken  aback  by  observing 
that  Mrs.  Fraser  wp«  advancing  toward 
him  with  a  beaming  countenance  and 
an  outstretched  hand. 

"Allow  me  then,'  said  that  lady, 
"to  introduce  myself  as  a  cousin.  I 
am  Margaret  Rothesay,  who  was  your 
mother's  first  cousin,  and  this  is  my 
daughter  Isabella,  who  is  consequent- 
ly also  your  cousin." 

The  Professor  shook  hands  with  his 
new  relations,  and  though  a  little  dis- 
composed was  not  ill  pleased.  The 
mother  was  a  portly,  agreeable,  loqua- 
cious, and  smiling  person ;  the  daugh- 
ter was  slight,  fair,  and  delicate  look- 
ing, and  very  decidedly  pretty,  grace- 
ful, and  interesting.  Professor  Hoff- 
mann had  not  thought  the  worid  could 
have  produced  anything  so  pretty,  so 
graceful,  and  so  interesting;  nothing 
that  could  smile  so  sweetly  or  speak 
with  BO  soft  and  musicid  a  voice. 

^*In  plain  truth,  we  are  your  ten- 
ants, as  of  course  you  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Praser. 

"Yes,"  said  Professor  Hoffmann, 
"  though  I  never  guessed  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  relation  in  my  ten- 
ant. I  am  so  immersed  in  scientific 
work,  as  I  dare  say  you  may  have 
heard,  that  I  have  time  to  know  of 
nothing  else." 

"You  have  indeed  a  formidable  rep- 
utation," said  Mrs.  Fraser,  "and  ex- 
cept for  our  having  met  now  by  acci- 
dent  " 

"And  your  having  discorered  how 


little  formidable  I  am— — ^  put  in  the 
Professor  laughing,  and  exhibiting,  to 
his  own  astonishment,  quite  a  talent 
for  anall  talk. 

"Except  for  our  having  met  acci- 
dentally, I  should  hardly  have  ventur- 
ed to  make  myself  known  as  a  relati<m. 
Now,  of  course,  you  will  come  to  stay 
with  us  at  Rothesay  House  while  you 
are  in  these  parts." 

"Really,"  said  the  Professor,  "it  is 
Tcry  hospitable  of  yon,  but  Mr.  Gor- 
don is " 

"Oh,  no,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
lady;  " I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say;  but  we  Scotch  people  hare  a  say- 
ing that  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 
You  mud  give  us  the  preference." 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  I  cannot 
refuse." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Fraser. 
"  Now,  was  it  not  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  our  meeting  ?  " 

"  Was  it  not,  indeed  I "  answered 
the  Professor  promptly,  developing  at 
every  moment  a  latent  faculty  of  mild 
and  ready  repartee,  the  soul  of  general 
conversation.  Thus  naturally  and 
pleasantly  discoursing,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded slowly  in  the  direction  d 
Rothesay  House. 


PARTH. 
FiVB  years  had  passed  since  the  not 
very  startling  occurrences  already  nai^ 
rated,  when  Dr.  Hoffmann,  in  the  coth- 
pany  of  another  gentleman,  an  Ameri- 
can, was  again  present  in  Oastle  Olen. 
The  aspect  of  the  little  valley  had 
greatly  and  curiously  changed  sinc« 
first  the  reader  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  it  was  changed  very  much 
for  the  worse.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  hardly  recognizable  as  the  same 
place  but  for  the  tall  Peel  tower  on  the 
brow  of  the  hiU  which  dominated  the 
glen,  and  whence  it  got  its  name,  and 
the  narrow  sea  inlet  which  reflected 
its  hills.  Where  the  loch  ended  and 
the  glen  began,  an  unsightly  }^e  of 
squared  stones  lay  partly  in  the  water 
and  partly  on  land.    The  very  contosr 
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of  the  glen  was  changed ;  in  its  lower 
portion  it  was  levelled  into  lawns  and 
cut  into  terraces ;  at  its  upper  end  it 
still  retained  its  primitive  wildness 
and  some  of  its  luzariance;  but  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  in  every  case 
overturned  and  shattered,  as  if  the 
whole  place  had  been  the  scene  of 
some  fearful  convulsion  of  nature. 

Dr.  Hofi[mann  sat  upon  one  of  the 
great  squared  stones  by  the  water's 
edge,  gazing  idly  at  the  tiny  waves  as 
they  lapped  against  them.  His  com- 
panion was  exploring  the  glen,  now 
climbing  its  steep  banks,  plucking  the 
leaf  of  a  plant  here,  taking  up  a  stone 
there,  now  examining  the  very  earth 
under  his  feet.  Presently  he  came 
back  to  his  companion,  a  large  bunch 
of  botanical  specimens  in  his  hand. 

**My  dear  Professor,"  he  began 
laughingly,  "  your  behavior  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  eccentric  I  Tou  prom- 
ise to  bring  me  to  a  place  where  I  shall 
get  some  rare  specimens.  I  find  the 
place  teeming  with  plant  growth  of 
kinds  I  never  saw  before,  and  you, 
who  have  more  botany  in  your  little 
finger  than  I  in  my  whole  body,  take 
no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  if 
you  were  an  automaton.  Here,  look 
at  this  plant.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Statice  gloriosa,^^  said  the  Professor 
listlessly;  "it  comes  from  Mexico." 

"And  this?" 

"  Saxifraga  inngnis,  a  native  of  Up- 
per Egypt." 

"And  these?" 

The  Professor  gave  each  plant  its 
botanical  name  without  hesitation, 
with  its  separate  tropical  or  semi-trop- 
ical habitat. 

"And,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
marvellous,  how  came  such  plants  as 
these  to  be  growing  in  a  remote  Scot- 
tish glen  ? " 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  Professor 
Hoffmann. 

"And  look  at  this,"  said  his  friend, 
opening  his  hand  and  showing  some- 
thing like  a  fine  sand.  "Is  it  glass, 
and  how  came  it  powdered  so  fine  ? " 

"It  is  glass,  and  it  is  powdered  re- 
markably fine." 


"Why,  Hoffmann,"  said  his  ener- 
getic companion,  "how  is  it  that  I  see 
you  sitting,  like  Marius  at  Carthage, 
on  these  ruins  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  palace  ?  " 

"You  are  right  in  calling  it  a  ruin; 
there  never  was  such  a  complete  one." 

"Do  you  know  its  history  and  the 
history  of  the  place  altogether  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"WillyouteUitme?" 

"No,  It  is  the  history  of  a  fool, 
and  is  better  forgotten." 

"Ah,"  said  his  friend,  "you  knew 
the  man  f  " 

"Perfectly  well." 

"Perhaps  he  was  a  friend  whose 
weakness  you  do  not  wish  to  rake  up  ? " 

"On  the  contrary;  he  was,  in  one 
sense,  my  greatest  enemy.  His  folly 
was  my  destruction." 

"Then,"  said  his  inquisitive  com- 
panion, "I  will  take  no  refusal.  You 
must  tell  me  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary place." 

Professor  Hoffmann  paused.  "Af- 
ter all,  I  do  not  sec  why  I  should'  not, 
and  I  will."    He  began  as  follows: 

"You  must  know  that,  as  near  as 
possible,  five  years  ago,  an  individual 
of  the  name    of — we  will   call   him 

B ,  being  the  owner  of  the  land 

hereabouts,  and  of  this  glen  in  partic- 
ular, was  so  much  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  this  little  valley,  hem- 
med in  with  its  almost  perpendicular, 
wall-like  sides,  that  he  determined  not 
only  to  build  a  house  here,  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge " 

"Carthage,  in  fact." 

"Just  so;  but  in  his— well,  in  his 
extravagance,  to  close  in  the  whole 
valley  with  walks  and  a  glass  roof." 

"  B was  a  millionaire  ? " 

"By  no  means.  He  was,  like  my- 
self, a  professor  at  a  Scotch  university. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  poor  man,  for 
he  had  an  income  of  some  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  and  savings  to 
start  with  of  nearly  five-and-thirty 
thousand  pounds." 

"A  little  wrong  here,  I  suppose," 
said  the  friend,  touching  his  forehead. 

"A  little  wrong  there,  as  you  sug- 
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gest— ia  fact,  an  ass,  as  I  said  before." 

**  Was  he  an  invalid,  or  had  he  any 
motive  for  walling  himself  np  in  a 
winter  garden  ? " 

^^  He  was  not  an  invalid,  but  he  had 
a  motive,  and  a  pretty  strong  one ;  but 
you  won't  understand  the  strength  of 

it  till  I  let  you  a  little  into  B 's 

character.  You,  my  dear  friend,  are  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  a  politician, 
something  of  an  artist,  a  sportsman; 
you  have  travelled,  have  seen  the 
world  from  all  sides,  know  its  ways, 
and  are  at  home  everywhere.  It  is 
hardly  pos^ble  for  you  to  get  a  true  no- 
tion of  such  a  man  as  B .    Trained 

up  from  boyhood  to  neglect  everything 
in  the  world  but  the  acquirement  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth,  he  moved  very  fast  in 
this  narrow  groove,  and  very  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself.  You  know  how 
jealous  we  professors  are  one  of  an- 
other, but  I  tell  you  frankly  that  B 

knew  quite  as  much  as  myself  in  my 
own  special  linb." 

*^In  astronomy,  or  metaphysics,  or 
medicine,  or  what  t " 

"In  chemistry." 

**I*simply  don't  believe  you,  Hoff- 
man; they  tell  me  that  you  are  a 
chemical  colossus  1 " 

**B was  an  AntsBUs.    Well,  to 

go  on  .with  my  story.    B was  a 

great  man  in  his  way,  but  in  all  other 
ways  he  was  an  utter  simpleton.  One 
day  he  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love." 

**  You  are  rather  hard  upon  B b 

Why  should  he  not  ?  " 

'*  Because  a  man  with  his  head 
among  the  asteroids  ought  to  have 
known  better." 

"  Did  he  marry  the  young  lady  ?  " 

*'No.  The  girl  was  consumptive, 
or  had  a  tendency  that  way,  and  had 
to  pass  the  winters  abroad.  He  did 
not  even  propose  to  her  plainly,  but 
he  said  to  her  one  day — it  was  his 
idea  of  making  love — ^when  they  stood 
together  on  this  very  spot,  and  she 
was  lamenting  that  her  health  obliged 
"her  to  pass  every  winter  and  spring  in 
some  horribly  uncongenial  foreign 
hole,  away  from  her  beloved  Scotch 


mountains,  and  lakes,  and  moors,  and 
glens,  *'  What  a  pity  that  this  little  ^en 
cannot  be  walled  in  and  covered  with 
glass.  One  might  enjoy  a  climate  bet- 
ter a  hundred  times  than  that  of  Italy 
or  Egypt  1 ' 

"  She  seemed  amused  at  the  notion. 
^If  it  were  only  possible,'  she  said, 
*•  how  delightful  it  would  be,'  and  then 
she  fell  to  making  a  thousand  different 
schemes  of  how  one  could  have  all 
kinds  of  semi-tropical  plants  and 
shrubs  and  trees  growing  wild,  and 
birds  with  brilliant  plumage,  parrots, 
and  the  like,  flying  about,  and  the  lit- 
tle brook  should  be  broadened  into  a 
lake,  and  great  tropical  water-lilies 
float  expanded  on  its  surface.  She 
was  quite  taken  up  with  her  fancies, 

and  then  poor  B y  with  a  sort  of 

mental  aberration  on  him,  said,  *  This 
autumn,  your  mother  tells  me,  yon  are 
going  to  see  after  your  estates  in  Ja- 
maica, and  I  suppose  you  will  come 
back  the  following  summer.  You 
shall  find  the  glen  ready  for  you  to 
spend  the  winter  in.' 

"  She  laughed,  not  of  course  dream- 
ing  that  the  Professor  was  in  earnest 
— you  see  I  am  in  all  his  secrets — but 
he  was,  and  in  a  month  after  he  had 
begun  to  build  what  you  call  Car- 
thage. It  was  to  be,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  was,  a  lino  of  buildings  front- 
ing the  inland  end  of  the  loch,  and 
occnp3ring  the  whole  of  the  valley 
from  one  precipitous  side  of  it  to  an- 
other." 

"  Damp  a  little,  I  should  say." 

"No;  the  house  was  built  on  piles, 
partly  over  the  water.  Such  houses 
are  never  damp ;  Venice  is  not  damp. 
There  was  a  great  glased  gallery  run- 
ning along  the  whole  water  frontage, 
divided  by  rounded  arches  of  colored 
marble;  above  this  another  arcaded 
gallery,  the  arches  of  which  were  of 
light  ironwork,  and  supported  a  roof 
of  glass.  Behind  that  were  gardens, 
terraces,  all  in  time  to  be  covered 
in  with  glass,  supported  with  tall, 
iron  pillars;  beyond  that  again,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley,  the  ground 
was  to  be  left  wild,  but  this,  like  the 
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rest,  was  to  be  coTered  by  a  glass 
roof," 

'^A  most  surprising  place  indeed. 
But,  pray,  how  was  your  Professor  to 
build  this  kind  of  Crystal  Palace  for 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

*'  He  had  resources  which  you,  who 
are  neither  a  manufacturer  nor  exactly 
a  man  of  science,  will  perhaps  find  it 
not  quite  easy  to  appreciate.  Chem- 
istry, as  I  have  told  you,  was  B 's 

strong  point;  he  was  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  theoretical  chemist.  Now,  a 
patient,  laborious,  energetic  man  like 

B y  working  for  long  years  in  his 

laboratory,  is  certain,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  in  exploring  some  of  the  un- 
known avenues  along  the  way  to  scien- 
tific truth,  to  come  upon  and  lay  aside, 
as  of  no  scientific  importance,  many  a 
minor  fact  and  secret  which  might  yet 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  those  with 
lower  aims  than  his  own.  When 
B made  his  seemingly  rash  prom- 
ise, he  based  it  on  the  fact  that  these 
many  secrets  in  his  possession  repre- 
sented an  incalculable  monetary  value. 
Accordingly,  the  promise  once  given, 
the  plan  and  elevations  of  his  house 
made,  and  its  foundations  and  those  of 

the  surrounding  wall  laid,  B began 

to  search  his  memory  and  his  note- 
books for  these  half-forgotten  discov- 
eries of  his,  and  then  to  work  them  in 
his  laboratory  into  practical  shape. 
He  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry; 
he  travelled  from  one  manufacturing 
town  to  another,  and  offered  his  se- 
crets to  the  manufacturers.  To  a  cot- 
ton-printer he  would  propose  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  a  new  mordant, 
or  of  a  dye  more  brilliant  or  more  per- 
manent than  any  hitherto  used;  and 
the  secret  once  in  the  trade,  every 
manufacturer  was  obliged  to  purchase 
the  use  of  it.  At  chemical  works  he 
offered  unthought  of  and  economical 
modes  of  producing  acids  and  alkalies; 
at  the  great  metal  works,  recondite 
secrets  of  smelting,  new  fluxes  of  re- 
ducing intractable  ores.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable, passing  in  a  few  months 
through  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  thence  going  to 


the  continent  and  traversing  France, 
Belgium,  and  (Germany. 

^^  At  most  of  the  great  manufactories 
at  honie  and  abroad,  scientific  ad- 
visers are  retained  at  high  salaries. 

To  these  men  B 's  reputation  was 

well  known ;  they  could  see  at  a  glance 
the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and  ad- 
vised their  employers  accordingly.  He 
invariably  refused  to  take  the  royalty 
by  which  such  discoveries  as  his  are 
paid  for  in  an  annual  form,  but  would 
insist  upon  capitalizing  the  amount 
and  receiving  it  in  a  single  lump  sum. 
As  each  payment  was  remitted,  in  rap- 
id succession,  to  his  bankers,  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  laborers  in  Cas- 
tle Glen  till  they  could  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  Boon  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  large  fortune.  Then  he 
returned,  and  superintending  the 
works  in  the  glen  himself,  doubled, 
the  number  of  the  workmen,  and  com- 
municated some  of  his  own  energy  to 
the  progress  of  the  works.  An  army 
of  navvies  levelled  the  ground  into 
lawns  and  terraces;  rich  earth  was 
brought  by  barge  loads  up  the  loch 
to  form  the  future  nourishment  of  a 
forest  of  semi-tropical  plants  of  every 
kind.  Ships  were  chartered,  whoso 
holds  had  been  converted  into  vast  air- 
tight Wardian  cases;  and  in  these 
well-grown  and  vigorous  shrubs  and 
trees  were  imported  from  Southern 
Europe,  from  North  and  West  Africa, 
and  from  the  semi-tropical  islands  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  ships  were  towed  up 
the  waters  of  the  loch,  unloaded  into 
lighters,  and  the  trees  carried  un- 
shaken to  be  planted  in  places  already 
prepared  for  them.  Seeds  of  exotic 
plants  were  sown.  By  this  time  the 
glass  roof  had  already  covered  in  the 
whole  enclosure,  and  before  the  first 
frost  of  winter  had  set  in  the  air  was 
softened  and  warmed  by  a  thousand 
hot-water  and  hot-air  pipes  half  hid- 
den in  the  ground." 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  Professor  Hoff- 
mann's companion,  with  a  laugh,  '*  do 
let  me  beg  you  to  make  your  story  a 
little  less  marvellous  1  What  has  be- 
come of  all  these  semi-tropical  shrubs 
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and  trees,  and  where  is  the  wall  en- 
circling the  whole  valley  f  " 

** Ruins,"  said  the  Professor,  '^as 
the  stones  we  arc  sitting  on  are  the 
rains  of  what  was  once  a  great  house." 

*'But  where  are  the  tall  iron  pillars 
to  hold  up  the  glass  roof  ?  where  are 
the  thousands  of  iron  beams  and  gird- 
ers that  must  have  been  used  ?  " 

'* Ruins  too;  you  might  find  some 
of  them  twisted  up  and  rusting  away 
among  the  tall  grass  and  fern  in  the 
valley." 

*  *  Hoffmann,  are  you  really  serious  in 
aU  this  ? " 

*^As  serious  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life,"  said  that  gentleman,  with  a 
grave  enough  face. 

*'If  you  say  that,  of  course  I  must 
believe  you.     Go  on." 

**By  midwinter  the  last  workman 
left.  Then  came  the  furnishing  of  the 
house,  and  after  that  the  place  was 
left  in  possession  of  a  staff  of  garden- 
ers and  servants.  During  the  winter 
months  which  followed,  and  during 
the  spring  and  summer  after  that,  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  had  time  to 
establish  themselves  thoroughly,  the 
seeds  to  grow  into  blossoming  plants, 
and  the  turf  to  get  smooth,  verdant, 
and  velvety.  You  will  admit  that  when 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  had 

arrived.  Professor  B had  prepared 

for  his  future  bride  a  happy  valley 
where  she  could  set  the  elements  at  de- 
fiance." 

^*Now  I  know  what  you  are  coming 
to.  I  wish  you  had  not  begun  this 
story.  The  poor  girl  is  going  to  die 
of  consumption  just  as  everything  is 
ready  for  her,  and  the  Professor  is  to 
go  mad  I" 

**  Neither  of  the  two,"  said  Dr. 
Hoi&nann.  '*Tho  young  lady  had 
passed  nearly  eighteen  months  in  the 
West  Indies,  her  chest  symptoms  had 
all  but  disappeared ;  she  was  delicate, 
indeed,  and  still  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  spend  a  winter  in  this  coun- 
try." 

*^Let  me  interrapt  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. Your  friend's  happy  valley,  it 
occurs  to  me,  must  have  been  dark 


even  in  summer,  with  these  high, 
nearly  perpendicular  sides,  the  wall 
above  that,  and  then  the  glass  roof, 
which  of  course  would  intercept  a 
great  deal  of  the  light.  In  winter  and 
cloudy  weather  it  must  have  been  like 
a  cavern ;  the  plants  would  have  been 
drawn  up  and  sickly,  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  greenhouses." 

**  You  little  reckon  upon  the  Profes- 
sor's resources.  Fifty  magneto-elec- 
tric lights,  passing  through  tinted 
g^lass,  and  fixed  like  the  so-called  sun- 
lights, in  different  parts  of  the  roof, 
produced  an  excellent  imitation  of 
sunshine,  and  made  the  valley  on  dark 
days  and  in  cloudy  weather  as  lumin- 
ous as  a  tropical  noon." 

*^Good  I  I  like  the  man's  pluck;  he 
lets  nothing  beat  him.'^ 

"  He  made  more  than  sunlight  even ; 
he  made  the  weather  itself  to  suit  him, 
turning  on  currents  of  dry  or  moist, 
or  hot  or  cold  air,  and  even  of  ozone, 
as  was  wanted  to  make  the  atmosphere 
pleasant." 

**How  did  he  manage  not  to  be 
overlooked  t  His  curious  neighbors, 
standing  on  ladders  against  the  outer 
wall,  and  peering  through  the  glass, 
must  have  made  his  happy  valley  as 
little  of  a  Paradise  as  a  London  garden 
overlooked  by  a  whole  street  side." 

**  That  was  easily  provided  for.  An 
outer  wall,  with  a  ditch  beyond  it, 
was  built  at  some  few  yards'  distance 
from  the  one  supporting  the  roof,  and 
kept  off  inquisitive  people.  In  the 
space  between  were  the  gardeners'  cot- 
tages and  the  ofilces." 

*  *  Well,  I  accept  all  this.  What  hap- 
pened when  the  young  lady  came 
back?  Did  she  know  that  Nature 
was  undergoing  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation-scene for  her  benefit  ?  " 

^^She  heard,  of  course,  of  there 
having  been  very  great  goings  on ;  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  country  side,  and 
as  she  and  her  mother  had  been  livin^^ 
in  the  neighborhood,  they  ^  naturally 
received  strange  reports  from  their 
correspondents  of  the  building  and 
gardening  operations  in  Castle  Glen; 
but  nothing  definite.    Strangers  wero 
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not  allowed  access,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  retailing  of  the  talk  of  unedu- 
cated laboring  men,  you  may  under- 
stand what  exaggerated  rumors  got 

into  circulation :  Professor  B was 

building  a  great  winter  garden;  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Scotch  university — he  was  doing  all 
sorts  of  wild  things,  till  in  time  the 
rumors  grew  so  absurd  that  wise  peo- 
ple refused  to  believe  more  than  that 

Dr.  B was  building  himself  a  new 

house  and  a  large  greenhouse,  and 
surrounding  his  gardens  with  a  wall. 
By  the  time  the  report  reached  Mrs. 

and  liGsff  F (I  can^t  tell  yon  their 

real  name),  it  had  taken  this  form." 

"Miss   F ,    I  suppose,    had    a 

shrewd  suspicion  of  what  it  all 
meant  ? " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  I  doubt  if  she 
ever  gave  the  subject  of  that  Qonversa- 
tion  of  hers  with  the  Professor  anoth* 
er  thought.  People  of  the  world,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  take  anch  remarks 
as  the  poor  Professor's  as  mere  dad^ 

"Tes;  but  the  mother  would  have 
been  sharper.  There  was  a  mother,  I 
understood  you  to  say  ?  " 

"There  was  a  mother;  but  she 
probably  never  knew  of  the  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Mothers,  my  dear  Hoffmann " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know — are  wonderfully 
clever." 

"Mothers  of  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, my  excellent  Professor,  are  more 
than  clever — they  are  omniscient." 

"Huml**  said  Dr.  Hoffmann 
thoughtfully,  "I  would  rather  think 

not.    Anyhow,  I  believe  Mrs.  F 

knew  nothing.  I  hope^  on  poor  B 's 

account,  she  did  not." 

"What  happened  when  they  came 
home  ?  " 

*^  The  Professor  met  them  at  their 
arrival ;  he  had,  as  their  luidlord  and 
their  relation,  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  family  before  their  departure ; 

he  had  corresponded  with  Mrs.  F 

from  time  to  time,  and  on  their  return 
be  naturally  met  them  at  the  port,  and 
escorted  them  homeward." 


"  Very  naturally,  seeing  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Miss  F ." 

"  Very;  and  then  he  stayed,  by  the 

invitation  of  Mrs.  F ,  at  Rothesay 

House,  for  the  first  few  days  after 
their  coming.  Rothesay  House  is  a 
rather  long  three-mile  walk  from  the 
Professor's  valley ;  and  one  day,  when 

Mrs.  F had  been  asking  about  his 

building,  and  if  the  wonderful  stories 
she  heard  about  it  were  true,  he  pro- 
posed to  show  them  what  he  had 
done,  and  that  afternoon  they  went, 
their  road  thither  leading  to  a  point  of 
the  loch  about  two  miles  from  its 
head.  Here  they  found  that  a  heavy 
chain  had  been  laid  across  the  water, 
moored  at  each  end,  so  that  no  boat 
could  get  near  and  break  the  privacy 
of  the  valley." 

"  A  good  idea;  I  like  that." 

"A  wherry,  with  four  rowers,  lay 
ready  for  them  on  the  inside  of  the 
chain,  and  the  party  were  rowed  up 
to  the  head  of  the  loch.  At  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  loch  among  the  hills,  the 
house  came  into  view,  with  the  de- 
clining sun  shining  full  on  its  glisten- 
ing arches,  and  on  broad  white  marble 
steps,  leading  to  the  entrance  from  the 
water.  The  sun-rays  gleamed  with 
an  intense  glory  upon  the  glass-filled 
arcades  of  the  house,  and  upon  the 
great  roof,  which  stretched  upward 

to  the  valley  head.    Miss  F made 

an  exclamation  of  admiration  and  de- 
light." 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked 
Professor  Hoffmann's  friend. 

"  I  was  of  the  party,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  quiet  presence  of  mind. 
"And  well  she  might  exclaim,"  he 
went  on,  "for  it  looked  like  a  huge 
enchanted  palace,  poised  by  magic  be- 
tween sea  and  sky,  the  white  marble 
rinng  from  the  water,  and  the  glass 
roof,  sunlit  and  like  burnished  gold, 
reaching  above  the  hills  of  the  hori- 
zon, into  the  very  heavens." 

"And  this  obdurate  young  lady — 
was  she  not  touched  by  this  appeal  to 
her  admiration  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  why  should  she 
have  been!"     Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"  Hamph  I  I  den't  know.  I  thought 
there  was  a  proverb  about  admiration 
being  akin  to  love." 

"Not  admiration.  Pity,  the  prov- 
erb says." 

"  Then  they  should  alter  the  prov- 
erb to  suit  the  times ;  mine  is  the  bet- 
ter reading.  Pity  is  only  akin  to  ridi- 
cule in  these  days." 

"  It  is,  and  I  avoid  it,  for  my  own 
part." 

"Hoffmann  I  a  hideous  suspicion 
seizes  me.  Pray  disabuse  me  if  you 
can.  You  were  of  the  party,  you 
say?" 

"I  was." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  poor  B 

did  not  possess  your  fluency  and  your 
picturesque  way  of  putting  things. 
That  talk  of  yours  of  sunlit  roofs,  and 
burnished  gold,  and  enchanted  pal- 
aces— ^it  captivates  one's  fancy — it 
sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  fairy 
tale." 

"What  is  your  suspicion  ? " 

"I  hardly  like  to  put  it  into  words. 
You  will  perhaps  think  me  a  vilely 
cynical  man  of  the  world;  but  I  can't 
help  suspecting—" 

**What?" 

His  friend  laughed.  "Taking  into 
consideration  your  remorseful  tone, 
your  tragical  manner  of  telling  me 
this  story,  which,  I  foresee,  is  going 
to  end  unhappily " 

"Well?" 

"Is  there  nothing  on  your  con- 
science ? " 

"Nothing." 

"Then  pray  go  on.  Hal  ha  1  it 
had  crossed  my  mind  that  you  yourself 
were  the  obstacle — ^the  rival;  but  go 
on." 

"The  favored  rival?  You  almost 
make  me  laugh.    I  must  say  for  poor 

B ,  though,  that  his  conversation 

was  as  little  like  a  fairy  tale  as  any- 
thing you  can  imagine.  One  of  the 
poets  talks  of  the  ^  fairy  tales  of  sci- 
ence.' Fairy  tales  indeed  I  The  he»- 
nest  prose,  my  dear  friend,  I  assure 

you,  and  B talked  it.     Well,  they 

rowed  on,  and  presently  mounted  the 
broad  marble  stairs,  and  passed  through 


a  lofty  hall,  something  between  a 
drawing-room  and  a  hall.  Coming 
from  the  outer  air,  autumnal  and  a  lit- 
tle chilly^  it  felt  deliciously  soft  and 
balmy.  The  floor  was  of  poUshed 
wood,  with  Persian  or  Indian  rugs 
here  and  there  on  the  expanse  of  floor; 
there  were  musical  instruments  lying 
about  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  as  if  in 
recent  use;  an  organ,  with  its  gilt 
pipes,  was  at  one  end.  Great  hang- 
ings of  heavy  sage-green  silk,  with 
dull  red  borders,  hung  before  the 
doors.  On  the  walls,  exquisitely 
painted  in  distemper,  were  long  pro- 
cessions of  flgures  in  medissval  cos- 
tume, in  tints  so  dim,  and  outlines  so 
soft,  that  the  eye  seemed  to  travel  a 
long  distance  to  reach  them.  Huge 
jars,  of  Oriental  porcelain,  dragon- 
painted,  stood  about  the  room. 

"They  passed  through  the  tall  win- 
dows opening  to  the  ground,  and 
three  or  four  steps  of  white  marble 
brought  them  upon  a  lawn  of  the  rich- 
est green.  They  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  huge  garden  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen.  In  the  still, 
warm  air  all  the  semi-tropical  plants 
had  thriven  marvellously;  groves  of 
bamboos  raised  their  feathery  joints 
twenty  feet  high,  and  bananas  bal- 
anced their  ample,  wing-like  leaves  in 
the  air,  unshaken  and  untom  by  any 
wind,  and  their  sombre  green  was  set 
off  against  the  pure  white  marble  of 
the  broad  flights  of  steps  and  the  bal- 
ustrades of  the  terraces.  In  one  di- 
rection the  eye  lost  itself  in  long  vis- 
tas and  avenues  of  tree-stems,  inter- 
twined with  serpent-like  lianas,  and 
overshadowed  by  strange,  tropical  fo- 
liage, among  which  fluttered  green 
and  red  paroquets.  Here  was  a  level, 
tree-bordered  glade,  its  smooth  turf 
with  the  light  full  upon  it,  and  its 
green  surface  chequered  with  the 
quaint,  serrated  shadows  of  palm 
leaves;  here  a  pool,  unruffled  with  a 
ripple  or  a  wind-curl,  reflected  the 
glorious  blossoms  of  the  red  poinset-  ^ 
tias  which  grew  luxuriantly  on  its' 
banks,  of  the  thousand  white  pendent 
bells  of  the  datura,  and  the  , 
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like  flowers  of  the  hybiscus,  till  the 
face  of  the  water  glowed  with  a  mass 
of  brilliant  and  varioas  coloring. 
While  they  looked  apon  it  a  kingfish- 
er— ^itself  brighter  than  the  reflected 
blossoms — ^flashed  across  the  surface, 
and  plunging  into  the  centre  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey,  darted  off  as  rapidly 
as  it  came,  breaking  the  water  for  a 
moment  into  circling  wavelets,  and 
making  the  gem-like  colors  on  the  sur- 
face melt  and  blend  together  into  a 
moving  color  symphony,  unsurpassable 
in  glow  and  splendor.  Then  again  a 
by-path  led  them  into  a  dense  shadowy 
grove  of  tropical  trees,  and  through  it 
the  brook  passed,  expanded  into  a 
shallow,  rock- girdled  lake,  in  which 
fish  of  brilliant  colors  darted  to  and 
fro  at  the  edges  of  the  water;  and 
where  it  was  deeper  and  still,  the 
rounded  leaves  and  golden  blossoms 
of  the  lotus,  and  the  great  rose-petal- 
led  water-lilies,  fioated  on  the  calm 
surface. 

"They  walked  along  the  valley  till 
they  came  to  where  the  ground  had 
been  left  in  its  native  wildness,  and 
there  it  was,  if  anything,  still  more 
beautiful;  for  our  native  wild  plants 
had  been  stimulated  to  a  fuller  and 
richer  growth  by  the  heat,  the  still- 
ness, and  the  light.  The  heather  and 
furze  were  in  brighter  bloom  than  on 
the  neighboring  moors,  the  bracken 
taller  and  greener,  and  the  old  thorn 
trees  in  fuller  leaf.  They  stopped  to 
rest  near  one  of  the  largest,  and  look- 
ed back.  Below  them  were  the  ter- 
races in  long  array,  one  beneath  the 
other,  with  long  lines  of  aloes  and 
yuccas  and  orange  plants  in  vases,  the 
marble  balustrades  all  trim  and  straight 
and  regular,  contrasting  with  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  plant  growth  and 
flower  blossom.'* 

**Well  described,  my  dear  Hoff- 
mann !    How  poor  B might  have 

envied  this  flow  of  flne  phrases — 
word-painting,  I  think  the  critics  call 
it — and  with  just  that  touch  about 
you  of  art  feeling  which  goes  down  so 
well  in  these  days.  What  did  Mrs. 
and  Miss  F say  to  all  this  f " 


''Not  much.  You  see,  there  was 
not  very  much  to  be  said  beyond  ex- 
pressing their  wonder  and  admiration. 
They  could  not  very  well  say  what  no 
doubt  was  in  their  thoughts;    they 

could  not  say,  *My  dear  Dr.  B , 

why  on  earth  have  you,  a  prosy,  mid- 
dle-aged professor,  made  yourself  this 
fairy  kingdom,  and  how  and  where, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  extraordi- 
nary, did  you  find  the  necessary  mo- 
ney ?  "  This  they  may  have  thought, 
but,  being  well-bred  persons,  they 
could  not  say.    However,  a  sort  of 

denouement   did   come,    and    B 

brought  it  about  rather  neatly,  for  as 
the  girl  was  by  his  side  for  a  moment, 
and  the  mother  a  few  paces  away,  he 
said — 

"  'Look,  Miss  F ,  at  the  swal- 
lows ' — there  were  some  dozen  of  them 
— Wrunda  nutiea — flying  about  happi- 
ly enough  among  tiie  trees,  though 
the  time  for  their  migration  had  long 
passed— 'look,'  he  said;  'they  have 
not  cared  to  go  south  this  year :  need 
you?' 

'"If  I  could  pass  the  winter  with 
them  here,  no,'  said  the  girl. 

"'But  can  you  not?'  said  B ; 

then,  after  a  pause,  '  Have  you  forgot- 
ten our  conversation  eighteen  months 
ago?  Did  you  not  tell  me  how  you 
would  like  the  valley  changed,  and  did 
I  not  say  I  would  make  it  fit  for  you  to 
pass  the  winter  in  ?  You  see,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  my  promise.' 

"The  girl  looked  at  him  anxiously 
for  a  moment,  blushed  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair;  then  in  a  second  turned  so 
deadly  white  that  the  Professor  fear- 
ed she  would  faint.  Her  mother, 
watching  her  as  being  still  something 
of  an  invalid,  and  seeing  her  look  of 
faintness,  thought  she  was  tired,  and 
insisted  on  her  resting  awhile  on  a 
seat.  Nothing  more  passed,  and  pres- 
ently the  party  returned  to  Rothesay 
House. 

* '  The  next  day  was  the  last  of  Profes- 
sor B 's  stay,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing he  departed,  not  having  had  an 
opportuni^,  or  perhaps  wanting  social 
tact  and  courage  to  makfmn  opporto- 
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nity,  of  again  speaking  to  Miss  F . 

He  left  Rothesay  House,  and  that  day 
he  spent,  not,  as  he  was  supposed  by 
his  late  hosts  to  be  passing  it,  in  a 

railway  journey  to  X ,  but  in  the 

house  and  gardens  at  Castle  Glen. 
He  sauntered  along  the  palm-shaded 
walks,  where  they  had  walked  the 
day  before,  in  a  pleasant,  dreamy, 
hopeful  state  of  mind,  and  he  stood 
again  under  the  old  thorn  tr^,  whence 
he  could  look  down  upon  the  result  of 
his  patience  and  his  labor  for  all  these 
past  months,  the  outcome  of  his  inde* 
fatigable  scheming  and  planning  to 
embody  in  a  tangible  form  the  half- 
jesting  fancy  of  a  girL  He  thought 
of  all  the  great  aspirations  of  his  for- 
mer life  abandoned  and  sacrificed  for 
this  one  object,  and  when  he  looked 
upon  the  result,  and  thought  of  the 
outcome  and  of  the  sacrifice,  he  was 
convinced  in  his  heart  that  all  hit 
time,  patience,  labor,  and  thought 
were  well  spent  in  that  he  was  enabled 
to  make  that  one  speech  he  had  made 
a  few  hours  ago  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  that  he  could  now  wait  pa- 
tiently for  her  answer.  That  night  he 
returned  to  X ." 

"  Ho  should  have  stayed  near  the 
young  lady." 

"He  did  better,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  the  next  morning  the  post  brought 
him  a  letter.  It  was  something  to  this 
effect,  and  was  from  Mrs.  F : 

'*  *My  Dear  Cousnr: 

"  *  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  we  had  not  quite  intended  to 
make  public  yet  awhile.  My  dear  Isa- 
bella is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Rufus  Mundane  of  Jamaica,  and  we 
have  been  settling  all  our  affairs  in  this 
country  with  the  view  of  living  in  the 
West  Indies  for  good.  The  marriage 
will  take  place  before  Christmas.  Mr. 
Mundane  is  a  very  charming,  accom- 
pHshed,  and ' » 

"Poor  B I  that  was  rough  on 

him.  I  don't  think  I  much  like  ^  my 
dear  Isabella,'  though." 


**lt  was  hard  lines,  certainly,"  said 
Professor  Hoffmann,  and  kept  silence. 

''Is  that  all  the  story?"  asked  his 
friend. 

**All." 

**  And  how  came  the  place  a  ruin  ?  ^ 

'*  Why,  naturally  enough,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  what  the  people  about 
had  begun  to  call  *  The  Folly '  (with 
some  propriety,  one  must  admit)  had 
been  built,  having  ceased  to  exist,  it 

only  remained  for  B to  convert 

the  *  Folly '  itself  ipto  a  ruin." 

'^  Yes,  but  nothing  short  of  a  grand 
convulsion  of  nature  can  have  made 
it  such  a  ruin  as  it  is — ^the  very  glass 
an  impalpable  powder." 

**  It  was  within  the  resources  of  sci- 
ence to  do  it,  and  B ,  though  a 

poor  lover,  was  a  good  chemist." 

'*  How  was  it  done  ?  Do  you 
know  ? " 

**I  do.  B had  given  some  at- 
tention to  explosive  substances,  and, 
among  others,  to  the  most  terrible  of 
them  all,  nitro-glycerine.  He  had 
discovered  a  method  of  combining 
this  substance  with  a  tenacious  textile 
material,  whereby  its  already  fearful 
strength  as  an  explosive  was  multi- 
plied threefold,  and  the  combination 
could  be  handled  safely,  and  even  be 
twisted  into  tough  strands  like  a  cord. 
Ho  caused  many  thousand  yards  of 
this-  tnily  infernal  cordage  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  it  was  not  much  thicker  than 
the  thong  of  a  driving  whip,  but  this 
was  enough  for  the  purpose.  Under 
the  Professor's  directions,  this  rope 
was  drawn  round  the  outer  wall,  in 
and  out  of  all  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
up  the  iron  columns  of  the  glass  roof 
of  the  garden.  It  was  twined  among 
the  ^rders,  descended  again  to  the 
ground,  and  was  drawn  along  the  ter- 
races; it  was  intertwined  among  the 
marble  balustrades,  carried  down  the 
avenues  of  trees;  along  the  borders  of 
lakes,  and  made  to  creep  and  twist 
round  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees, 
till  the  whole  place  was  enveloped  in 
the  coils  of  this  deadly  rope.  Then, 
all  the  men  being  removed  to  a  safe 
distance,  the  Profeaaorhimsdf  applied 
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the  necessary  detonation  by  means  of 
electricity.  In  less  than  five  seconds 
the  fragments  had  fallen  again  to  the 
earth,  and  the  aspect  of  Castle  Qlen 
was  very  much  what  yon  see  now. 
The  provoldng  part  of  the  whole  thing 
was,  that  though  the  place  was  in 
ruins,  the  people  called  it  ^  The  FoUy.' 
They  do  so  to  this  day." 

*'  We  have  not  the  word  in  Ameri- 
ca." 

'^  Ton  are  a  younger  people  than  we 
are,  and,  as  indiriduals,  have  as  yet 
probably  done  fewer  foolish  things 
than  we  have.  Neyertheless,  you  will 
want  the  word  sooner  or  later — ^it 
should  be  in  *  Webster.'  With  us, 
whenever  a  man  commits  a  conspicu- 
ous act  of  eccentricity  which  takes 
visible  and  tangible  shape— as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  builds  a  tower  on  a 
hill  where  nobody  can  live,  or  a  pyra- 
mid to  commemorate  nothing,  or  a 
bridge  where  there  is  no  water  to 
cross— our  country  people  call  it  So- 
and-so's  *  Polly.' 


*•  Then  you  need  have  made  no  mys- 
tery as  to  B ^  for  the  next  person 

I  meet  will  tell  me  his  name,  if  I  care 
to  ask." 

^'  You  are  right.  I  need  not  have, 
but,  in  truth,  I  thought  I  could  tell 
his  story  better  without  mentioning 
his  name.  If  you  were  not  bound  for 
Boston  by  the  next  steamer,  and  I  had 
not  tindertaken  to  go  to-morrow  to 
Bonn,  to  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on 
astronomy  at  the  university,  perhaps 
I  should  not  have  told  you  ^e  story  at 
alL" 

"Pray,  why  not  ?  You  puzzle  me 
and  excite  my  curiosity  beyond  all  hu- 
man endurance  by  that  calm  way  you 
have,"  said  the  American  gentleman, 
laughing. 

**  Because,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Hoffmann,  with  the  same  gravity  which 
he  had  preserved  during  his  recital — 
'*  because  the  name  the  people  give  to 
this  glen  is  Professor  Hoffmann's 
*  FoUy.' " 

JOHH  DaJ^OBSFIELD. 


A  CHAPTER  m  THE   HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  AMERICA. 


IT  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  in  America,  that  a 
collection  of  pictures  made  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  brought  to  this  country  soon  after 
that  event,  hung  for  years  on  the  walls 
of  the  owner's  house  almost  unknown, 
and  were  at  length  sold,  hardly  a  rec- 
ord being  made  of  the  event.  They 
were  brought  to  this  country  not  to 
advance  art,  or  to  develop  a  taste  for 
painting,  but  to  gratify  the  collector's 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  own  private  residence  in 
Newport  (then  a  quiet  seaport  town)» 
There  they  remained  till  his  death, 
when  they  were  scattered  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  They  had  been 
seen  by  comparatively  few,  for  at  that 
50 


date  Newport  was  not  the  resort  it  has 
since  become;  and  even  when  they 
were  to  be  sold  no  particular  pains 
were  taken  to  make  the  fact  known 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, nor  did  it  occur  to  the  adminis- 
trator that  the  pictures  might  be  ex- 
hibited and  sold  to  better  advantage 
in  one  of  the  great  centres.  The  re- 
sult may  easily  be  conjectured.  The 
pictures,  if  they  were  anything  like 
what  was  claimed  for  them  (and  some 
of  them  are  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters), 
changed  hands  for  a  mere  song.  Some 
found  purchasers  on  the  spot,  some 
were  bid  in  and  subsequently  sold,  and 
others  were  retained  by  the  fami- 
ly, to  be  afterward  disp^^  of.    One 
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only,  the  crowning  jewel,  remained, 
and  that  is  still  owned  by  two  of  the 
heirs.    The  collection  was  made  by 
William  H.  Vernon,  son  of  William 
Vernon,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
William  Vernon  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  of  his  day,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  the  formation  of  our  infant 
navy  early  in  the   Revolution.    Wil- 
liam H.  Vernon,  bom   in    Newport, 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  the 
class  of  1776,  and  in  1777  or  1778  he 
sailed  for  France  under  the  patronage 
of  John  Adams,  who  was  one  of  his 
father's  friends.    It  is  understood  in 
'the  family  that  he  took  with  him  let- 
ters to  Franklin,  who  had  received  fa- 
vors at  the  hand  of  his  grandfather. 
He  had  also  other  valuable  letters  of 
introduction,   and  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  he  at  once  found  his  way  into  the 
best  society  of  the  capital.    December 
29,  1778,  his  father  wrote  to  him  from 
Boston  as  follows: 

I  cannot  express  the  happiness  I  fed  when  you 
Inf onn  me  of  the  polite  and  friendly  treatment 
yoa  meet  with  at  every  place ;  yet  be  assured,  my 
son,  it  is  not  yoor  being  connected  with  those  that 
sostain  i>osts  of  honor,  etc.,  that  will  fix  and  es- 
tablish your  character  with  men  of  nnderstand- 
Ing  and  repatation.  It^s  essential  and  absolntely 
necessary  that  yonr  behavior  in  all  respects  shoold 
coincide— that  wUl  increase  yonr  friends  and  make 
them  permanent  .  .  .  I  have  the  honor  to  give 
this  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  who  desires  the  pleasure  (as  be  expresses 
It)  of  delivering  a  letter  from  me  to  yon.  Ho  is 
a  nobleman  of  France,  of  an  eminent  ancient  fam- 
ily, highly  esteemed  by  Congress  as  a  sealoos  and 
able  friend  of  the  United  States;  has  served  as 
major-general  in  oar  army  these  two  jean  with 
great  repatation ;  he  Is  beloved  by  offlccn  and 
soldier  J,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  characters  on  earth.  Too  mach  cannot 
be  said  in  his  praise.  Least  I  should  not  say 
enough,  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  whose  affa- 
bility is  an  example  of  human  excellence. 

At  the  time  that  this  letter  was  re- 
ceived Mr.  Vernon  was  residing  at 
Montauban,  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
while  he  made  himself  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manufactures  carried  on 
there.  In  a  subsequent  letter  his  fa- 
ther writes  to  him : 

I  have  obtained  ttom  Mr.  King  the  portrait  of 
General  Washington,  which  he  copied  from  a 
picture  taken  by  Peele  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  pos- 


session of  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Is  confessed  by  aU 
good  judges  and  connoisseurs  in  painting  to  ex- 
ceed the  original  piece,  which  is  esteemed  a  strik- 
ing likeness  of  the  General.  I  send  it  a  present 
to  you  in  the  Oontinenta]  frigate  Alliance,  PMer 
Landoise,  Bsq.,  commander,  under  the  careof  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  but  suppose  he  may  charge 
Captain  Landoise  with  the  delivery  of  It.  Ton 
may  make  what  use  you  please  of  the  picture.  I 
have  no  objections  to  your  presenting  it  to  any 
of  the  nobility  of  Fruce.  'Hie  ooomiissiaii  firom 
the  United  States  have  ooe,  sent  them  by  Mr. 
Hsncock,  of  Mr.  King*s  drawing.  Perhaps  It 
may  be  acceptable  even  to  Majesty;  however, 
you  may  use  your  own  pleasure  and  discretion  in 
presenting  it  to  whom  you  please.  I  don^t  doubt 
but  you  will  bestow  it  judltiously. 

Samuel  King,  the  portrait  painter 
above  alluded  to,  resided  at  Newport, 
and  eked  out  a  scanty  living  by  com- 
bining with  his  art  the  manufacture  of 
mathematical  instruments,  at  which 
he  was  an  adept.  It  was  under  his 
guidance  that  Washington  Allston  and 
Halbone,  the  miniature  painter,  re- 
ceived their  first  lessons  in  art  in  his 
humble  studio  (then  styled  *'sh(^") 
in  Newport.  What  became  of  the 
portrait  of  Washington  sent  to  France 
it  would  now  be  as  difficult  to  tell  as 
it  would  be  to  trace  the  history  of 
many  of  the  pictures  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Vernon,  But  to  return 
to  our  subject. 

Mr.  Vernon  resided  in  France  dur- 
ing the  years  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution.  Living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  and  possessed  of  a 
fine  taste,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with 
means  at  his  command,  he  bought  lib- 
erally when  the  finest  pictures  from 
the  most  celebrated  galleries  were 
thrown  on  the  market,  for  whatever 
mig^t  be  offered  for  them.  They  were 
brought  to  America  and  were  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Vernon  family  man- 
sion, which  during  the  absence  of  the 
son  had  been  honored  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Rochambeau  and  his  staff. 
They  were  generally  small  in  siJEe, 
easel  pictures,  for  the  house  was  low- 
studded,  as  was  usual  with  the  New 
England  houses  of  that  day,  and  there 
was  not  height  enough  to  hang  any- 
thing larger  than  an  ordinary  half- 
length.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Vernon 
the  pictures  were  advertised  for  sale, 
and  the  following  is  the  heading  of 
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the  catalogae — a  broad  sheet  in  double 
line: 

CATALOGTJB 


CoLUKTED  sr  ram  LiiZB  Wk.  H.  V ibnok, 
Dming  hU  retidenes  in  France^at  tha  period  of 
theJ^y^midi  BeootuHon. 
Newport.  July  1, 188S. 

The  catalogue  embraces  fifty-fiye 
lots.  It  was  evidently  made  by  some 
one  not  familiar  with  the  artists' 
names,  and  who  made  numerous  mis- 
takes in  transcribing  them ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, Vemit  for  Vemet,  and  Vander^ 
menter  for  Yandermeulen.  But  in  an 
old  manuscript  catalogue,  which  has 
been  preserved,  we  get  at  the  names 
of  the  pictures,  with  the  prices,  in 
francs,  paid  for  many  of  them.  In 
some  instances  there  is  a  slight  de- 
scription of  each  picture ;  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decipher,  for  it  is  in 
pencil,  much  rubbed,  and  in  some 
places  quite  illegible.  It  would  hard- 
ly be  profitable  to  recall  all  these  pic- 
tures, but  of  some  of  them  we  may 
well  make  mention. 

There  were  two  small  sketches  by 
Balvator  Rosa,  full  of  spirit  and  every 
way  characteristic  of  that  master,  rep- 
resenting "The  Prodigal  Eating 
Husks  "  and  **  The  Return  of  the  Prod- 
igal," and  three  views  of  Venice  by  Ca- 
naletto ;  the  Salvators  are  marked  four 
thousand  francs  for  the  pair,  and  the 
Canalettos  one  thousand  francs,  proba- 
bly each,  for  they  were  finished  pic- 
tures, and  of  the  usual  size  of  that 
master's  works.  The  five  were  sold 
under  the  hammer  to  Mr.  John  H.  Gil- 
liatt  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  long 
hung  on  his  walls,  where  we  have  often 
seen  them.  Mr.  Gilliatt  left  Newport 
in  later  years,  the  pictures  were  sold, 
and  what  became  of  them  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  One  picture  was 
said  to  be  byMurillo— "a  shepherd, 
with  the  skin  of  some  ftuHn^tl  tiirown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  playing  on  his 
pipe."  No  price  is  named,  and  no 
further  history  of  it  is  given.  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Ball  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  spent  his  summers  in  New- 


port and  married  a  Newport  lady.  He 
was  subsequently  lost  in  the  Pulaski. 
Several  other  pictures  were  bought  by 
him  at  this  sale;  one,  "The  Lake  of 
Trasimene,"  by  Vemet,  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Count  du  Barry,  and 
was  knocked  down  for  the  pitiful  sum 
of  ninety  dollars.  A  pair  of  small  pic* 
tures,  "The  Flight  into  Egypt"  and 
"The  Repose  in  Egypt,"  said  to  be  by 
Sabastian  Bourdon,  and  marked  four 
thousand  francs,  were  sold  for  little 
more  than  the  value  of  the  frames. 
A  pair  of  battle  scenes,  by  Charles 
Breydel,  better  known  as  "the  Che- 
valier," were  bought  in,  but  what  sub- 
sequently became  of  them  is  not 
known.  There  was  also  a  small  battle 
piece  by  Vandermeulen — a  master 
whose  works  were  frequently  imitated 
by  Breydel.  Another  picture,  a  kin- 
dred subject,  is  described  in  the  printed 
catalogue  as  "  a  battle  with  a  castle  on 
a  hill,"  by  Le  Bran.  In  the  manu- 
script against  the  picture  is  this  note: 
"I  will  not  hazard  the  name  of  the 
artist  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  but  the 
picture  would  do  honor  to  the  greatest 
of  battle  painters." 

No.  12  in  the  collection  was  said  to 
be  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Of  this  pic- 
ture I  would  here  pause  to  speak.  It 
is  the  counterpart,  in  every  respect,  of 
the  celebrated  "Mona  Lisa"  in  the 
Louvre.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Vernon  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette as  an  original.  This  picture  the 
old  gentleman  kept  in  his  chamber, 
and  he  was  often  seen  by  members  of 
his  family  on  his  knees  before  it. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  taken  to  Paris 
and  compared  with  the  picture  in  the 
Louvre.  Eastlake,  who  saw  it  at  the 
time,  said  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  two,  but  that 
he  did  not  believe  Da  Vinci  painted 
two  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  and 
that  he  thought  the  Vernon  "Mona 
Lisa"  was  by  Luini,  a  pupil  of  Leo- 
nardo. This  picture  was  bid  in  for 
three  hundred  and  five  dollars.  Fif- 
teen hundred  were  subsequently  ofl^er- 
ed  for  it.  It  is  still  in  the  family,  be- 
ing owned  by  Misses  Sarah  B.  and  Al- 
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ma  E.  Veraoiif  and  is  now  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

A  picture  of  ^^  Diana  and  her  Maids 
in  the  Bath "  was  attributed  to  Boui- 
longne,  but  whether  the  elder  or  one 
of  the  younger  does  not  appear;  two 
cavalry  pictures,  artist  unknown,  and 
marked  six  thousand  francs,  to  Mr. 
Howell,  a  name  now  equally  unknown. 
A  small  pair,  a  ^'Bacchus  and  Sile- 
nus"  and  a  *' Bacchus,"  by  Jacques 
Jordaens,  were  followed  by  a  fruit 
piece  by  Ernest  Stuyen,  a  pupil  of 
Mignon,  and  a  painter  of  note,  for 
which  fifteen  hundred  francs  had  been 
paid,  which  fell  to  Mr.  Gilliatt  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  '  ^  Lot  and  his  Daugh« 
iers,"  by  BouUongne  (probably  the 
Cheyalier),  that  cost  six  thousand 
francs,  was  bid  in.  A  '^  Madonna  and 
Ohild,"  the  work  of  Bon  Boullongne, 
which  cost  five  hundred  francs,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Middleton  of  South 
Carolina,  with  one  other  small  picture, 
for  one  hundred  dollars.  These  were 
followed  by  a  pair  by  John  Baptist 
Oudry — one  an  architectural  subject, 
with  field  sports  in  the  background, 
and  the  other  a  dog  dashing  through 
a  sedgy  pool  after  water  fowl.  Oudry 
was  at  one  time  professor  of  the  Acad* 
emy  at  Paris,  and  died  at  Beauvais  in 
1755.  No.  80  was  a  marine  view  by 
Yandervelde,  for  which  four  thousand 
francs  had  been  paid.  No,  84  was  a 
*  *  Dying  Seneca,  '*  bought  at  a  cost  of  six 
thousand  francs,  and  ascribed  to  Yan- 
dyok.  It  was  knocked  down  to 
Thomas  R  Hazard  for  three  hundred 
and  ten  dollars,  by  whom  it  is  still 
owned,  and  is  highly  valued.  *'The 
Octogenarian,"  a  picture  by  Luis 
Morales,  the  Spanish  painter,  was 
bought  by  the  late  Nath.  S.  Bug- 
gies. One  of  the  more  important  pic- 
tures was  that  of  '^  St.  Boche  and  his 
Dog,"  said  to  have  been  presented  by 


one  of  the  popes  to  the  cathedral  at 
Toulouse;  but  the  artistes  name  had 
been  lost,  and  al^  that  was  known  of 
it  was  this  vague  outline.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  R.  Hazard  for  ninety- 
one  doUiurs,and  it  may  still  be  seen,  with 
the  ^*  Dying  Seneca,"  at  Yaucluse,  a  few 
miles  from  Newport.  The  St  Roche  has 
been  pronounced  ^*  the  work  of  a  Span^ 
ish  artist  of  great  merit " ;  but,  as  al- 
ready stated,  all  means  of  identity  are 
now  lost.  A  picture  of  '^Leda  and 
Jupiter,"  by  Mignard  (whether  Pierre 
or  Andrew  it  does  not  appear),  waa 
bid  in,  and  also  ''The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  ascribed  to  Paul  Yeroneee; 
the  latter  for  three  hundred  and  five 
dollars.  A  picture  of  ''The  Present- 
ation of  St.  John  in  the  Temple,  *' 
which  cost  two  thousand  francs,  said 
to  be  by  Jacques  Jordaens,  was  sold  for 
seventy-one  dollars.  A  saint,  ascribed 
to  Titian,  and  bought  for  three  thou- 
sand francs,  does  not  appear  in  the 
printed  catalogue,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  portrait  by  Le  Brun,  and 
a  number  of  other  pictures. 

While  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  of  these  pictures  were  but  indif- 
ferent works  of  art,  there  were  evident- 
ly among  them  really  good  and  valu- 
able paintings  ;  of  this  evidence  may  be 
found  in  the  "Mona  Lisa,"  the  "St. 
RoohOy'' and  the  "Dying  Seneca."  The 
price  paid  for  them  in  France  is  no  cri- 
terion of  their  value,  for  at  the  time 
they  were  thrown  on  the  market  there 
was  no  standard  but  that  of  the  mo- 
ment. Nor  was  the  price  paid  for 
them  under  the  hammer  in  1885  any 
criterion,  for  the  bidders  were  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  resi- 
dents of  a  small  seaport  town,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  thousand, 
and  of  that  number  few  comparative- 
ly could  either  ^)preciate  art  or  afford 
to  indulge  a  taste  for  pictures. 
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MORE  than  thirty  years  ago  Ar- 
thur Stanley  put  forth  the 
''life  and  Oorrespondence  of  Thomas 
Arnold  " ;  since  then  no  biography  has 
appeared  in  onr  language  to  be  at  all 
compared  with  this  life  of  Macaulay. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  to  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  used 
the  abundant  material  at  his  command. 
So  largely  is  the  work  made  up  of  the 
priyate  journals  and  letters  of  Macau- 
lay,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
an  autobiography. 

The  Macaulays  are  of  Norse  descent. 
The  original  Aulay,  from  whom  the 
clan  names  itself,  is  said  to  have  been 
Olans  the  Great,  King  of  Norway,  who 
in  the  eleyenth  century  conquered  and 
Christianized  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land. A  century  ago  the  pious  and 
eloquent  John  Macaulay,  himself  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  was  minister  of 
Oardross,  in  Dumbartonshire.  Of  his 
twelve  children  five  deserve  mention. 
Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  min- 
ister of  Cardross.  Colin  entered  the 
East  Indian  service,  and  rose  to  high 
military  and  civil  rank.  While  Brit- 
ish Resident  at  the  important  native 
State  of  Navancore  he  came  across  a 
good  collection  of  books,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
principal  European  languages.  When 
past  fifty  he  returned  home  with  the 
rank  of  general,  and  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy.  He  died  in  1886, 
leaving  £10,000  to  his  famous  nephew, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

Aulay  Macaulay,  eldest  son  of  the 
minister  of  Cardross,  went  to  England, 
took  orders  in  the  established  Church, 
and  acquired  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  private  tutor.     His  friends  be- 

•"lU  L^  atid  LetUrtqf  Lord  Maeauk^,^ 
Bf  his  nephew,  O.  Otto  Tibvbltah,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Hawick  District  of  BuglM.  New 
Tock :  Harper  A  Brotben. 


lieved  that  he  would  have  become  far 
mous  as  an  author  if  he  had  only  writ- 
ten some  of  the  great  books  which  he 
meditated.  Among  his  friends  was 
young  Mr.  Thomas  Babington  of  Roth- 
ley  Temple,  Leicestershire.  They  made 
a  tour  in  Scotland,  visiting  the  manse 
of  Cardross,  where  Babington  fell  in 
love  with  Jean  Macaulay,  a  sister  of 
his  friend,  whom  he  married  in  1787, 
and  brought  to  bis  fine  old  mansion. 
The  pleasant  living  of  Rothsay  was  in 
his  gift,  and  when  it  became  vacant 'he 
bestowed  it  upon  his  brother-in-law. 

Zachary  Macaulay,  youngest  son  of 
the  minister  of  Cardross,  was  bom  in 
1762.  At  sixteen  he  was  sent  by  a 
Scottish  house  as  bookkeeper  on  their 
sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica,  of  which 
he  soon  became  sole  manager.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  West  Indian  slavery, 
his  whole  soul  rose  against  it.  For  a 
while  he  tried  to  content  himself,  as 
he  says,  '*  by  doing  what  I  could  to  al- 
leviate the  hardships  of  a  considerable 
number  of  my  fellow  creatures,  and  to 
render  the  bitter  cup  of  servitude  as 
palatable  as  possible."  But  his  stem 
conscience  would  not  long  permit  him 
to  act  in  any  way  as  a  slave-driver ;  at 
the  age  of  four-and-twenty  he  threw 
up  his  position,  which  would  have 
made  him  a  rich  man  in  a  few  years, 
and  returned  home.  Wilberforce  and 
his  associates,  among  whom  waa 
Thomas  Babington,  had  begun  their 
long  cmsade  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  Many  negroes  had  been 
rescued  from  slave  ships,  and  it  be- 
came a  grave  question  what  should  be 
done  with  them.  It  was  resolved  to 
establish  them  in  a  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  a  centre  from  which  civili- 
Eation  and  Christianity  would  spread 
over  the  whole  continent.  For  this 
purpose  the  Sierra  Leone  company  was 
formed,  and  in  1798  Zachary  Macaulay 
was  sent  out  with  the  fii^t  colonists. 
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as  one  of  the  gOTerning  council  of  the 
colony,  of  which  he  was  soon  made 
governor.  In  a  few  months  it  had  be- 
come fairly  prosperous.  But  in  Sep- 
tember, 1794,  a  French  fleet  appeared 
off  the  coast.  The  defenceless  town 
of  the  freedmen  was  sacked  and  burn- 
ed by  the  apostles  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  another  year  was  required  to 
reestablish  the  colony.  Macaulay^s 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England. 

Qood  Hannah  More,  whom  our 
grandfathers  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
wisest,  as  she  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women,  was  an  oracle  of  the  philan- 
thropists. Zachary  Macaulay  was  sent 
to  visit  her  at  Bristol.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  pretty  Quakeress,  Selina 
Mills,  once  the  pupil,  now  the  friend 
of  the  good  sisters  Hannah  and  Patty 
More.  His  affection  was  returned,  but 
her  friends  looked  coldly  upon  the 
match.  He  was  under  obligations  to 
return  to  Sierra  Leone;  they  would 
not  hear  of  her  accompanying  him, 
and  he  went  alone.  The  colony  pros- 
pered under  Macaulay's  governorship ; 
but  he  was  wanted  at  home.  He  re- 
turned after  three  years,  was  made 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1797,  was  married  to  Selina,  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  London. 

When  his  wife's  time  of  motherhood 
approached  they  were  invited  to  Roth- 
ley  Temple  to  await  the  event.  There, 
in  a  room  pannelled  with  dark  oak, 
and  looking  out  into  the  pleasant  park, 
was  bom,  October  25,  1800,  their  first- 
bom  son,  who  was  christened  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  The  father  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  breaking  both  his  arms.  Ab 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned  to 
London,  taking  up  his  residence  in  a 
house  in  a  narrow  lane,  the  lower  part 
being  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  company*  After  two 
years  he  removed  to  the  suburb  of 
Clapham,  where  were  the  residences  of 
Wilberf orce  and  some  of  his  associates, 
and  where  in  the  course  of  thirteen 
years  three  sons  and  five  daughters 
were  bom  to  him.    He  also  became 


editor  of  the  ^' Christian  Observer," 
the  organ  of  the  ^  ^  evangelical "  church- 
men, and  in  time  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  a  nephew  as  merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa. 

If  Tom  Macaulay  had  died  young,  he 
would  have  deserved  a  place  on  the 
roll  of  precocious  children.  He  learn- 
ed to  read  literally  in  his  cradle.  Be- 
fore he  was  four  years  old,  his  favorite 
books  were  the  Bible,  '*  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  ** Pilgrim's  Progress." 
His  memory  was  something  wonderfuL 
Nothing  which  he  read  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  When  walking  with  his 
mother  or  his  nurse  he  would  frame 
interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  drawn  from  some  book.  ' '  He 
talked  quite  printed  words,"  said  his 
nurse.  Good  Hannah  More  once  came  to 
call  upon  his  mother*  At  the  door  she 
was  met  by  a  fair-haired  boy  of  four, 
who  told  her  that  his  mother  was  out, 
adding,  ''If  the  lady  will  walk  in,  I 
will  bring  a  glass  of  good  old  spirits." 
When  asked  what  he  understood  by 
the  proffered  refreshment,  he  said  that 
it  was  something  which  Robinson  Cru- 
soe used  to  have  in  his  cabin.  He  waa 
taken  to  Lady  Waldegrave's  to  see 
Horace  Walpole's  famous  collection  of 
gimcracks.  A  servant  spilled  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  over  the  boy's  linen- 
trowsered  legs,  scalding  them  severe- 
ly. After  a  while  the  stately  lady 
asked  him  how  he  was  feeling.  ^'I 
thank  you,  madam,"  replied  the  little 
four-year-old,  ''the  agony  is  abated." 
A  servant  had  thrown  away  a  row  of 
oyster  shells  with  which  Tom  had  bor- 
dered his  little  garden  patch.  He 
burst  into  the  drawing-room  where  his 
mother  was  entertaining  some  visitors^ 
with  the  solemn  imprecation,  "  Cursed 
be  Sally ;  for  it  is  written,  '  Cursed  is 
he  who  removeth  his  neighbor's  land- 
mark.' " 

Before  he  was  eight  he  might  fairly 
be  classed  among  authors.  His  sev- 
enth year  was  among  the  most  prolific 
of  his  literary  life.  He  set  about  a 
compendium  of  universal  history,  "in 
which  he  contrived  to  give  a  tolera- 
bly connected  view  of   the  leading 
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events  from  the  creation  to  the  present 
time,  filling  about  a  qaire  of  paper.'' 
He  wrote  a  tract  which  a  learned  gen- 
tleman promised  to  have  translated 
into  Hindostanee,  to  persuade  the  na- 
tiyes  to  become  Christians.  He  knew 
Scott's  ^< Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
and  '^Marmion,"  almost  by  heart,  and 
in  imitation  of  them  began  a  poem, 
"The  Battle  of  Cheviot."  Three  can- 
tos of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines 
each  had  been  written  when  he  aban- 
doned it  for  a  loftier  theme,  "  Olans 
the  Great,  or  the  Conquest  of  Mona:  a 
Heroic  Poem,"  which  was  to  celebrate 
not  only  the  legendary  forefather  of 
the  Macaulays,  but  prophetically  all 
his  famous  descendants  down  to  his 
own  father,  and  his  uncle  the  general. 
This  seems  to  have  occupied  him  seve- 
ral months,  but  like  his  ^*  History  of 
England,"  was  never  brought  down 
"to  the  times  of  men  still  living." 
Mr.  Trevelyaa  gives  a  couple  of  stan- 
zas of  this  poem,  which  thus  opens: 

Bay  tet  on  Cambrians  hills  rapreme^ 
And,  Menai,  on  thy  ailver  stream. 
The  star  of  daj  had  reached  the  weft» 
And  in  the  main  it  sank  to  rest ; 
Shone  great  IQeindyn^s  castle  tail ; 
Shone  every  battery,  every  hall ; 
Shone  all  fair  Mona's  verdant  ptain, 
Bnt  mostly  shone  the  foaming  main. 

"The  stanzas,"  he  says,  "each  of 
which  contains  more  lines  than  the 
author  counted  years,  go  swimmingly 
on,  with  plenty  of  animation,  and  no 
dearth  of  geographical  and  historical 
allusion";  an  assertion  which  a  less 
judicious  biographer  might  have  gone 
on  to  verify  by  quoting  the  whole 
poem.  He  might  even  have  given  us 
a  series  of  hymns,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  quires  of  other  verse,  before 
the  author  had  completed  his  tenth 
year.  But  with  all  his  precocity,  lit- 
tle Tom  Macaulay  had  nothing  of  the 
prig  about  him,  but  was  "  as  playful 
as  a  young  kitten." 

At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  private 
school  near  Cambridge,  much  in  favor 
with  the  pious  "Clapham  set."  Be- 
fore he  was  half  through  his  teens, 
he  became  a  classical  scholar,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  definition  of  the 


term,  "one  who  could  read  Plato  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender."  French  and 
Italian  cost  scarcely  an  effort,  and  he 
gave  most  of  his  time  to  omniveroas 
reading,  and  what  he  had  once  Iread 
remained  fixed  in  his  memory.  His 
father  wished  to  make  a  young  phi- 
lanthropist of  him— urged  him  to  set 
up  a  Sunday  school,  and  to  distribute 
tracts  and  Testaments  among  the  vil- 
lagers. But  the  boy  had  little  voca- 
tion that  way.  Beyond  a  very  few 
persons  he  never  seemed  to  care  much 
individually  for  any  one  except  his 
father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  in  later  years  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  Years  afterward  he  wrote, 
apropos  of  the  death  of  Wilberforce: 

I  called  at  the  honse  where  his  body  is  lying; 
I  was  troly  fond  of  him ;  that  is,  j€  VaitnaU 
commePon  almt.  And  how  is  that  f  How  little 
one  homan  being  generally  caiee  for  another.  If 
I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  not  one  of  the  fine  peo- 
ple whom  I  dine  with  every  week  will  take  a  cd- 
UlttU  aux  peUUpoU  the  lees  on  Satarday  at  the 
table  to  which  I  was  invited  to  meet  them,  or  will 
smile  the  loss  gayly  at  the  ladies  over  the  cham- 
p«gne.  And  I  am  qnite  even  with  them.  Then 
an  not  ten  people  in  the  world  whose  deaths 
wonld  spofl  my  dinner ;  bnt  there  are  one  or  two 
whose  deaths  wonld  break  my  heart. 

The  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 
We  nowhere  find  traces  of  any  special 
attachment  to  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  singu- 
larly free  from  personal,  literary,  or 
political  animosities.  In  all  his  jour- 
nals and  letters  only  two  men  are  men- 
tioned with  anything  like  bitterness. 
He  disliked  Croker;  he  more  than  dis- 
liked Brougham.  Few  men  were  ever 
better  Uked,  though  many  men  have 
been  better  loved,  by  his  associates. 
No  boy  or  man  ever  more  warmly 
loved  his  own  immediate  kindred  or 
was  more  warmly  loved  by  them.  Of 
all  his  kindred,  the  best  loved  were 
his  two  sisters,  Hannah  and  Margaret, 
ten  and  twelve  years  his  junior.  Han- 
nah, afterward  Lady  Trevelyan,  thus 
writes  to  her  son,  the  biographer  of 
Macaulay : 

I  think  my  father^s  strictness  was  a  good  conn- 
teipoise  to  the  perfect  worstiip  of  your  nnde  by 
the  rest  of  the  family.  To  ns  ho  was  an  object 
of  passionate  love  and  devotion.  His  nuraffled 
sweetneas  of  temper,  his  nnfaJlJpg  flow  of  spirits, 
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htoamniing  talk^  til  madff  htw  pwaence  so  dflUght" 
fnl  that  hia  wishes  and  tastes  were  our  law.  His 
notion  of  perfect  haiipiness  wis  (o  see  ns  work- 
ing aionnd  liim  widle  Ike  read  aloud,  and  then  to 
walk  all  together  on  the  common,  or  if  it  rained, 
lo  hare  a  frightfully  noisy  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
Hy  eaiUflst  recoOectioos  speak  of  the  intense  hap- 
plneas  of  the  holidays,  when  he  came  home  fkom 
sdiool,  and  the  satumalla  which  at  once  set  in. 
No  lessons,  nothing  bat  fbn  and  merriment,  for 
the  whole  six  weeks. 

Macanlay  entered  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  at  eighteen.  The  house 
of  Macanlay  &  Babington  was  appar- 
ently prosperous.  Zacbary  Macau- 
lay  supposed  himself  to  be  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  said 
he  meant  to  make  Tom  '*an  elder 
son";  and  if  he  did  his  duty  at  the 
uniyersity,  he  should  choose  his  own 
career.  His  career  at  the  university 
was  brilliant,  but,  measured  by  aca- 
demical standards,  not  exceptionally 
so.  Mathematics  was  the  strong  point 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  hated  mathe- 
matics. In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he 
expresses  his  dislike  in  terms  whimsi- 
cally exaggerated.  He  could  find  no 
terms  strong  enough  to  express  his 
detestation  of  that  science^"  if  a 
name  sacred  to  the  useful  and  embel- 
lishing arts  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
ception and  recollection  of  certain 
properties  in  numbers  and  figures." 
To  he  exempted  from  this  miserable 
study,  he  would  gladly  devote  himself 
to  astrology,  demonology,  or  school 
divinity,  and  ^'  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  Entity  with  the  two  Pre- 
dicaments." All  his  perceptions  of 
grace  and  beauty  were  gone  or  fast  go- 
ing, and  before  the  end  of  the  term 
his  brain  would  be  as  dry  as  the  re- 
maining biscuit  after  a  sea  voyage. 
**Tell  Belina  and  Jane,"  he  concludes, 
*^to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  female  education  to  get  a 
headadie  daily,  without  acquiring  one 
practical  truth  or  beautiful  image  in 
return." 

He  was  unfailing  at  lecture  and 
chapel ;  but  his  delight  was  in  general 
reading  in  all  languages,  and  in  keen 
encounters  of  wit  and  argument  with 
a  group  of  brilliant  young  students. 
They  would  nip  at  midnight,  often 


prolonging  the  session  till  the  bell 
rang  for  morning  prayers;  or  in  va- 
cation would  set  off  in  the  gray  dawn 
and  ramble  for  miles  into  the  country, 
their  keen  discussions  on  poetry,  phil- 
osophy, and  politics  mingUog  with 
the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the 
green  hedgerows.  If  Macanlay  was 
second  to  any  one  in  this  brilliant 
circle,  it  was  to  Charles  Austin — *  ^  Aus- 
tin of  Jesus  " — ^who,  as  everybody  said, 
might  become  anything  he  chose,  and 
who  became  one  of  the  most  profound 
of  English  lawyers. 

Macanlay  won  his  earliest  academi- 
cal triumph  in  his  first  year.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  Chancellor's  medal  for 
English  poetry  was  ''The  Destruc- 
tion of  Pompeii."  He  was  one  of  the 
competitors,  and  submitted  his  poem 
to  his  father's  criticism.  Zochary  Mac- 
anlay rather  sniffed  at  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  a  moral  Tom 
met  the  charge  by  saying  that  if  a  sub- 
ject be  given  which  admits  of  none,  a 
man  who  writes  without  a  moral  is 
scarcely  censurable.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, ''  If  my  life  be  a  life  of  literature, 
it  shall  certainly  be  one  of  literature 
devoted  to  moral  ends."  Moral  or  no 
moral,,  his  poem  won  the  prize.  He 
competed  unsuccessfully  for  this  med- 
al the  second  year;  but  won  it  the 
third.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  in  the  second  year  he  failed  to 
win  one  of  the  three  goblets  given  for 
the  three  best  EngUsh  declamations. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  kins- 
man of  the  senior  Dean,  who,  we  are 
told,  said  to  Macanlay,  *'•  As  you  have 
not  got  the  first,  I  suppose  you  will 
not  care  for  either  of  the  others. "  He, 
however,  won  the  prize  for  Latin  de- 
clamation, and  in  the  following  year 
established  his  classical  repute  by 
gaining  a  university  scholarship. 

The  crucial  mathematical  examina- 
tion of  1822  was  approaching,  and  Mac- 
anlay tried  to  prepare  for  it.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  when  the  *'  tripos,"  or  list  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  i^peared,  his  name 
was  not  upon  it.  In  university  phrase, 
he  was  ' '  gulfed, "  and  thus  disqualified 
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for  competing  for  the  Chancellor's 
medals,  the  crowning  trophies  of  a 
classical  career.  His  loving  little  sis- 
ter records  this  as  the  first  great  trial 
of  her  life.  He,  howeyer,  won  a  mi- 
nor prize  offered  annually  for  the  best 
essay  on^'  The  Character  and  Conduct 
of  William  m."  This  essay  of  Mao- 
aulay  is  notable  as  containing  the 
germs  of  some  of  the  finest  character- 
izations in  his  ''History  of  England." 
Meantime  the  fortunes  of  his  family 
began  to  be  overclouded.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  house  of  Macaulay  &  Bab- 
ington  was  brief.  When  Zachary  Mac- 
aulay thought  himself  a  rich  man 
he  had  taken  a  handsome  house  in  a 
fine  quarter  of  London.  Expenditure 
began  to  press  hard  upon  income,  and 
he  removed  to  a  cheaper  residence. 
Tom's  university  expenses  grew  to  be 
a  burden,  which  in  1822  he  endeavored 
to  lighten  by  earning  a  hundred  gui- 
neas by  taking  a  couple  of  private  pu- 
pils. He  also  set  himself  at  work  to 
win  a  university  fellowship.  Twice  he 
was  unsuccessful,  the  alleged  ground 
being  that  his  translations  from  Latin 
and  Greek  were  couched  in  bald,  in- 
ornate, and  ungraceful  English.  He 
was  successful  on  the  third  trial, 
his  name  heading  the  list  of  competi- 
tors. To  his  father  he  wrote:  "I 
need  not  say  how  much  I  am  delighted 
by  my  success,  and  how  much  I  enjoy 
the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  will  af- 
ford to  you,  my  mother,  and  my  other 
friends.  Till  I  become  Master  of  Arts 
next  July,  the  pecuniary  emolument 
will  not  be  very  great.  For  seven 
years  after  that  time  it  will  make  me 
almost  an  independent  man."  The 
emoluments  of  a  Trinity  fellowship 
were  worth  having,  especially  as  no 
duties  were  involved.  They  were 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year;  six  doz- 
en of  the  famous  audit  ale  at  Christ- 
mas; and  if  he  chose  to  remain  at  the 
university,  stabling  for  a  horse,  '^a 
loaf  i^d  two  pats  of  bntter  every 
!  rooming,  a  good  dinner  for  nothing, 
with  as  many  almonds  and  raisins  as 
one  could  eat  at  dessert." 
Tom  had  indeed  won  the  right  to 


choose  his  own  career;  but  he  had  to 
run  it  not  only  without  aid  from  his 
father,  but  before  long  burdened  by 
the  weight  of  his  large  family.  He 
was  to  become  an  ''elder  son,"  not  in 
the  sense  which  his  father  had  intend- 
ed, but  in  that  of  being  the  stay  and 
support  of  alL  The  burden  did  not 
come  all  at  once ;  but  he  accepted  it  as 
it  came,  not  merely  patiently,  but  joy- 
ously, and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Having  won  his  fellowship,  he  went  to 
London,  studied  law,  or  at  least  "ate 
his  terms,"  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was 
nominally  a  barrister;  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  ever  earned  a  guinea  by 
his  profession.  Meanwhile  his  course 
of  life  was  shaping  itself  toward  liter- 
ature. 

In  1828  Charles  Knight,  a  scheming 
young  London  publisher,  had  started 
'^  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine."  Mac- 
aulay was  from  the  first  one  of  the 
principal  contributors.  Among  his 
articles  were  critiques  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  the  "Conversation  between 
Cowley  and  Milton,"  and  the  essays 
upon  the  "Athenian  Orators,"  and 
' '  Metf ord's  Greece. "  These  attracted 
the  attention  of  Jeffrey,  who  felt  that 
the  "Edinburgh  Review"  had  lost 
much  of  its  original  brilliancy,  and  was 
casting  about  for  new  contributors. 
Eariy  in  1825  he  wrote  to  a  London 
friend,  "Can  you  not  lay  your  hand 
upon  some  young  man  who  will  write 
for  us  f  The  original  supporters  of  the 
work  are  either  too  lazy  or  too  stupid, 
and  here  the  young  men  are  mostly 
Tories."  Overtures  had  already  been 
made  to  Macaulay,  and  in  August, 
1825,  appeared  his  first  essay  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Beview,"  the  famous  pa- 
per on  Milton. 

This  essay  aroused  immediate  atten- 
tion. Jeffrey  wrote  to  him:  "The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  less  I  can  con- 
ceive where  you  picked  up  that  style." 
John  Murray,  shrewdest  of  bibliopoles, 
declares  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
copyright  of  "Childe  Harold"  to 
have  Macaulay  on  the  staff  of  his 
"Quarterly   Review.'' 
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set  himself  to  learn  Italian,  that  he 
might  yerify  the  parallel  between  Mil- 
ton and  Dante.  Macanlay  himself 
came  to  look  slightingly  upon  this 
production.  He  admitted  it  only  un- 
der protest  into  the  collected  edition 
of  his  essays,  and  with  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  even  when  somewhat 
toned  down,  it  "remained  overload- 
ed with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  orna- 
ments," and  contained  "scarcely  a 
paragraph  such  as  his  matured  judg- 
ment approved."  An  author  may  per- 
haps be  a  wiser  critic  of  his  own  work 
than  any  one  of  his  readers,  but  his 
verdict  is  outweighed  by  that  of  a 
whole  generation  of  readers.  Two 
generations  have  pronounced,  and  we 
think  many  more  generations  will  pro- 
nounce, a  decision  very  different  from 
that  of  Macaulay. 

Daring  the  succeeding  eighteen 
months  he  furnished  several  papers  for 
the  "Review,"  none  of  which  appear 
in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works. 
The  next  which  is  authenticated  by 
him  is  the  masterly  essay  on  "Machia* 
velli,"  in  March,  1827.  In  1828  there 
were  four:  those  on  "Hallam,"  "South- 
ey*s  OoUoqaies, "  '  *  Dryden, "  and  "  His- 
tory," of  which  only  the  first  two  ap- 
pear in  his  own  collection.  We  can- 
not imagine  why  the  others  were 
omitted,  especially  the  one  on  "His- 
tory," in  which  he  foreshadows  his 
own  theory  as  to  the  true  scope  of  his- 
tory and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  written., 

In  1828  a  fortunate  political  acci- 
dent enabled  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be- 
stow upon  Macaulay  the  post  of  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy,  the  salary  of 
which  was  about  £400  a  year.  What 
with  this,  his  fellowship,  and  his 
"Review  "  papers,  he  had  now  about 
£1,000  a  year;  ample  enough  for  his 
own  wants,  and  to  enable*  him  to  eke 
out  the  necessities  of  his  father,  but 
too  precarious  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  political  aspirations  which  he  had 
begun  to  cherish.     His  sister  writes : 

Pnbllc  affairs  were  become  intensely  Interesting 
to  him.  Canning^B  accession  to  power,  then  his 
death,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  emandpa- 


ilon  of  the  Catholics,  all  In  their  tnm  filled  his 
heart  and  sonl.  He  himself  longed  to  be  taking 
his  part  in  Parliament,  but  with  a  Tory  hopeleaa 
longing. 

This  hopeless  longing  was  to  be 
gratified  in  a  manner  wholly  unlook- 
ed  for.  In  1839  he  wrote  for  the  "  Re- 
view" several  papers  on  the  "Utili- 
tarian Philosophy  of  Government." 
These  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  wrote  to  him  that  he 
wished  to  be  the  means  of  introducing 
their  author  to  public  life  by  propos- 
ing him  as  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Oalne,  a  small  borough  of  only  four  or 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  which 
returned  two  members,  and  luckily  one 
of  the  seats  fell  vacant.  The  Lans- 
downe interest  was  paramount  there, 
and  a  nomination  by  the  Marquis  was 
equivalent  to  an  election.  Macaulay 
took  his  seat  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
and  soon  evinced  such  eloquence  and 
political  capacity  that  no  height  of 
official  eminence  would  seem  to  have 
been  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  ulti- 
mate attainment.  We  can  here  touch 
but  lightly  upon  his  political  career, 
and  mainly  as  it  illustrates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man. 

He  was  fortunate  in  the  subject  of 
his  first  speech.  A  bill  had  been  in- 
troduced for  the  removal  of  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews.  This  was  a 
subject  which  had  occupied  much  of 
his  thought,  and  he  had  already  prom- 
ised an  article  upon  it  for  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review."  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh and  Macaulay  rose  together.  By 
courtesy  of  the  House  the  floor  is  con- 
ceded to  a  member  who  rises  to  speak 
for  the  first  time.  In  a  brief  speech 
Macanlay  fairly  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mackintosh, 
who  continued  the  debate,  declared 
that  he  did  so  "not  to  supply  any  de- 
fects in  the  speech  of  his  honorable 
friend,  for  there  were  none:  but  to 
absolve  his  own  conscience."  Those 
who  now  read  his  conclusive  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  as  afterward  embodied 
in  the  "Review,"  may  well  wonder 
that  they  had  to  be  repeated  by  others 
for   six-and-thirty   years    before   the 
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House  of  Peers  coald  be  brought  to 
consent  to  tbe  measure.  He  spoke 
no  more  during  that  session,  wisely 
awaiting  another  great  opportunity. 
This  came  in  March,  1881,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  his  Reform 
bilL  Macaulay  threw  his  whole  strength 
in  Us  favor,  and  his  name  was  on  all 
men's  lips  coupled  with  those  of  Plun- 
kett,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  he  was  con- 
stant in  hi»-attendance  and  frequent 
in  debate,  and  was  pronounced  to 
be  emphatically  a  rising  man.  Dur- 
ing these  three  years  he  furnished 
eight  papers  for  the  ^*  Review, ''  among 
which  are  the  magnificent  essays  on 
Hampden,  Burleigh,  and  *^The  War 
of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  and  the 
scathing  critiques  on  ^'Robert  Mont- 
gomery's Poems,"  and  Croker's  edi- 
tion of  *  *  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson. " 

To  a  man  so  highly  endowed,  and 
with  such  brilliant  prospects,  London 
society  threw  its  doors  wide  open. 
Rogers  invited  him  to  his  famous 
breakfasts,  and  he  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  HolUmd  House.  Lady  Hol- 
land, who  was  quite  civil  to  no  one, 
was  almost  civU  to  Macaulay.  He 
touched  life  at  so  many  points,  and  so 
pleasantly  at  all  points,  that  his  lite- 
rary, political,  and  social  successes 
were  alike  grateful  to  him.  Those 
who  met  him  for  the  first  time  were 
apt  to  be  disappointed  in  his  personal 
appearance.  '*Mr.  Macaulay,"  said 
Lady  Lyndhurst,  with  charming  frank- 
ness, '^you  are  so  different  to  what  I 
expected.  I  thought  you  were  dark 
and  thin;  but  you  are  fair,  and  really, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  you  are  fat." 

This  was  in  1881,  eight  years  before 
Pjaed  had  described  him  in  *'  Knight *s 
Magazine,"  under  his  nam  de  plums  of 
**  Tristram  Merton,"a8  *^  a  short,  man- 
ly figure,  marvellously  upright,  with  a 
bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  Of  regular  beauty 
he  has  little  to  boast,  but  in  faces 
where  there  is  an  expression  of  great 
power,  or  of  great  good  humor,  or  both, 
you  do  not  regret  its  absence. "  *  *  This 
picture, "  says  Mr.Trevelyan,  **  in  which 


every  touch  is  correct,  tells  all  there 
is  to  be  told."  He,  however,  adds 
some  touches,  which,  for  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  render  the  portrait 
more  complete.  Tbe  head  was  mas- 
sive, the  features  rugged.  While 
seated  and  in  conversation  he  might 
have  passed  for  tolerably  good  look- 
ing; but  when  he  arose  he  was  seen  to 
be  unmistakably  short  and  stout.  He 
was  eminently  unhandy,  could  never 
learn  to  fold  a  letter  properly,  or  seal 
it  neatly.  When  he  shaved  himself  he 
generally  managed  to  gash  both  cheeks 
in  the  operation.  His  wardrobe,  as 
soon  as  he  could  afford  it,  was  always 
overstocked  with  good  clothing,  and 
he  had  a  special  weakness  for  splen- 
didly embroidered  waistcoats,  but  no 
skill  of  the  tailor  could  ever  make  him 
look  well  dressed.  He  was  rather 
more  than  moderately  fond  of  good 
living,  but  had  a  most  catholic  taste, 
relishing  alike  the  turkey  and  truffles 
of  Holland  House,  tbe  roast  beef,  veni- 
son, and  goose  stuffed  with  onions,  at 
Lord  Essex's,  turtle  soup  and  all  pis- 
catory luxuries  with  the  Fishmonger's 
Company — 'Hhe  finest  company  for 
gourmands  in  the  world  "—or  a  bit  of 
cheese  and  a  bottle  of  ale  in  his  own 
chambers. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his 
political  and  social  success,  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances  were  precarious, 
and  for  a  short  time  even  straitened. 
Government  had  undertaken  some 
economical  reforms,  which  involved 
the  abolition  of  the  ofilce  of  commis- 
sioners of  bankruptcy,  and  thus  two- 
fifths  of  his  income  was  swept  away. 
His  college  fellowship  had  only  a  few 
more  months  to  run,  and  when  that 
was  gone  he  had  only  the  two  or  three 
hundreds  a  year  which  he  was  earning 
from  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  At 
one  time  he  was  obliged  to  sell — we 
hope  not  without  the  right  of  reclam- 
ation— the  gold  medals  which  he  had 
won  at  Cambridge.  But  this  period 
of  pecuniary  difficulty  was  short.  He 
was  made  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  not  long  after  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Qonirol,  a  body  which  repre- 
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sented  the  crown  in  its  relations  with 
the  East  India  Company;  a  position 
which  soon  led  to  another  which  wot 
to  shape  his  whole  after  life.  The  sal- 
ary was  £1,600. 

The  Reform  bill  of  1881  deprived 
Calne  of  one  of  its  members,  whereby 
Macaolay  lost  his  seat;  bat  it  raised 
the  great  city  of  Leeds  to  a  Parliament- 
ary borough  with  two  members.  Mac- 
anlay  was  inyited  to  stand  tar  one, 
and  was  returned.  The  house  of  Mao- 
aulay  &  Babington,  without  beoom^ 
ing  formally  bankrupt,  had  dropped 
out  of  the  business  world,  and  Zach- 
ary  Macaulay  had  become  old,  infirm, 
and  almost  blind.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1880 ;  one  of  his  sons  had  entered 
the  church,  two  others  were  at  school, 
and  their  main  dependence,  and  that 
of  the  sisters,  was  in  brother  Tom. 
The  daughters  of  Selina  Mills  were 
half  Quakers,  and  Margaret  and  Han- 
nah had  gone  on  a  long  vint  to  some 
wealthy  Friends  at  Idverpool.  Here 
Margaret  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cropper,  an  excellent  and  pros- 
perous young  Quaker  merchant.  This 
was  a  rude  shock  to  Macaulay.  It 
overset,  actually  or  in  probability,  the 
whole  scheme  of  domestic  life  which, 
half  unconsciously,  he  had  framed  for 
himself.  In  view  of  the  approaching 
marriage  he  wrote,  we  suppose,  in  his 
journal: 

The  attachment  between  brothers  and  tiitese  is 
BO  liable  to  be  saperaeded  by  other  attachments 
that  no  wise  man  ought  to  suffer  it  to  become  iu- 
dispensable  to  him.  That  women  should  leave  the 
home  of  their  birth,  and  contract  ether  ties  Aeoser 
than  those  of  consanguinity,  is  a  law  as  andenfc 
as  the  first  records  of  our  race,  and  as  unchange- 
able as  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  and 
mfaid.  To  repine  against  the  natme  of  things, 
and  against  the  great  fundamental  law  of  all  so- 
ciety, because  in  consequence  of  my  own  want  of 
foresight  It  bears  heaYHy  upon  me,  woidd  be  the 
basest  and  most  absurd  seiflrthness.  I  have  stIU 
one  mere  stake  to  lose.  From  that  moment, 
with  a  heart  formed,  if  ever  man^s  was,  for  do- 
mestic happiness,  I  shaU  have  nothing  left  but 


The  last  terrible  blow  was  the  possi- 
bility that  Hannah  would  probably 
marry  at  some  time  or  other.  To  us 
this  all  seems  little  short  of  sheer  non- 
sense. Many  a  man  of  two-and^thirty 
^^as  fancied   that   his   whole   future 


would  be  a  blank  because  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  about  to  marry 
another.  A  few  foolish  men  have 
gone  mourning  all  their  days  for  this 
reason.  But  we  can  call  to  mind  no 
other  instance  where  a  sensible  man 
threatened  to  break  his  heart  because 
a  beloved  sister  was  about  to  many 
a  man  whose  character  and  circum- 
stances promised  to  render  the  marri- 
age, in  every  way  a  happy  one.  But 
Macaulay  for  a  time  made  himself  real- 
ly miserable  about  it. 

The  year  1888  was  the  turning  point 
of  Macaulay's  life.    A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  making  great 
changes  in  the  government  of  India. 
Among  other  things  it  provided  that 
no  native  of  the  ^itish  territories  in 
the  East  should,  '*by  reason  only  of 
his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or 
color,  be  disabled  from  holding  any 
place,   office,  or   employment."    The 
East  India  Company,  ori^nally  a  mere 
trading  corporation,  had  come  to  be 
the  absolute  ruler  of  bxl  empire  four 
times  as  populous  as  Great  Britain. 
The  bill  deprived  the  company  of  all 
its  commercial  attributes,  and  vested 
its  immense  property  in  the  crown, 
which  was  to  pay  the  stockholders  an 
interest  of   ten  guineas  a  year  upon 
each  hundred  pounds  of  stock;    but 
left  to  the  board  of  directors  the  f auc- 
tion of  governing  all  Hindostan.    It 
was  much  as  though  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road company  should  be  deprived  of 
the  management  of  the  road,  but  its 
directors,  with  their  offices  in  Alaska, 
should  have  authority  to  govern  all  the 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Macaulay  supported  tiie  bill  with  un- 
wonted eloquence,  and  it  passed  both 
Houses  by  a  large  majority.    The  bill 
also  provided  that  of  the  tlu'ee  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  one  should  bo 
chosen   from   persons  who  were  not 
servants  of   the  company,    and  this 
member  was  to  be  virtually  nominated 
by  the  crown,  subject  to  the  election  of 
the  company.    This  post  was  offered 
by  the  ministry  to  Macaulay. 

There  were  grave  reasons  why  be 
should   accept   it.    The 
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£10,000  a  year,  and  living  npon  the 
most  liberal  scfde  he  need  not  spend 
more  than  half  of  it.  He  might  Uiere- 
f ore  hope  to  return  in  six  years  with 
at  least  £30,000,  a  sum  which  he  said 
was  all  that  he  ever  wanted,  and  with 
it  he  should  think  himself  as  rich  as 
the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  England. 
He  was  a  poor  man.  The  minority 
might  any  day  go  out  of  power,  when 
he  would  of  course  lose  his  office,  and 
then  his  only  means  of  livelihood 
would  be  what  he  could  earn  by  his 
pen,  and  he  could  not  make  a  living 
by  that  and  still  keep  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament. To  his  constant  friend.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  he  wrote:  **  Without  a 
competence  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a 
public  man  to  be  honest ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  be  thought  so.'' 
If  be  lost  his  office,  he  must  live  by  his 
pen,  and  perhaps  '*bear  from  publish- 
ers and  editors  what  Dry  den  bore  from 
Tonson,  and  what  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge Mackintosh  bore  from  Lardner. 
The  thought  is  horrible,  yet  to  hold 
office  merely  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ments would  be  more  horrible  still.'* 
He  continues: 

It  thli  were  an,  I  shonld  fed  tliat  for  the  sake 
of  mj  own  happlneM  and  of  my  pnblfc  utility  a 
f^  yean  would  be  well  apent  in  obtaining  an  in- 
dependence. Bat  this  is  not  all.  I  am  not  alone 
in  the  world.  A  fteniiy  which  I  lore  most  fondly 
is  dependent  upon  me.  Unless  I  would  see  my 
father  left  in  his  old  age  to  the  charity  of  less 
near  relations  ;  my  yoangest  brother  nnable  to 
obtain  a  good  pntxf eesional  education ;  my  sistera, 
who  are  more  to  me  than  sisters  ever  were  to  a 
brother,  forced  to  turn  governesses  or  humble 
eompanions,  I  must  do  something.  An  opportn* 
nity  has  offered  itself.  ;lt  Is  in  my  power  to  nudce 
the  last  days  of  my  father  comfortable ;  to  edu- 
cate my  brother ;  to  provldp  for  my  sisters ;  to 
procure  a  competence  for  myself.  I  may  hope  by 
the  time  I  am  thirty-nine  to  retam  to  ftigiand 
with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To 
me  that  would  be  affluence.    I  never  wished  for 


For  a  short  time  there  was  doubt 
whether  the  directors  of  the  company 
would  accept  him.  The  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  were  furious  against 
him.  James  Mill,  the  historian  of  In- 
dia, who  knew  more  of  Indian  affairs 
than  any  other  man  in  England,  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal 
departments  of  the  India  House.    Mac- 


aulay  had  assailed  him  in  the  *'  Edin- 
burgh Review  "  with  what  he  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  *'  unbecoming  ac- 
rimony.'' Mill  had  the  generosity  to 
forget  this,  and  advised  the  directors 
to  take  Macaulay,  for,  ^'as  public 
men  went,  he  was  much  above  the 
average;  and  if  he  was  rejected,  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  they  would  get 
anybody  so  fit."  The  hostile  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  resigned,  and 
others  were  chosen  in  their  places. 
When  the  vote  was  taken,  out  of  the 
four-and-twenty  directors  nineteen 
voted  for  Macaulay,  three  against  him, 
and  two  were  absent.  When  the  ap- 
pointment was  first  proposed  to  Mac- 
aulay, he  wrote  to  Hannah,  telling  her 
that  all  whom  he  had  consulted  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  it.    He  adds: 

Whether  the  period  of  my  exile  whtii  be  one  of 
comfort,  and  after  the  first  shock  one  of  happi- 
ness, depends  on  you.  If,  as  I  expect,  the  offer 
shall  be  made  to  me,  will  you  go  with  me  r  I 
know  what  a  sacrifice  I  ask  of  yon.  I  know  how 
many  dear  and  predoos  ties  you  must  for  a  time 
sunder.  I  know  that  the  splendors  of  the  Indian 
court  and  the  gayeties  of  that  brilliant  society  of 
which  you  would  be  one  of  the  leading  person- 
ages have  no  temptations  for  you.  I  can  bribe 
you  only  by  telUi^  yon  that  if  yon  go  with  me, 
I  win  love  yon  better  than  I  lore  you  now  if  I 
can.  If  my  dear  sisterwoold  consent  togive  me, 
at  this  great  criaifl  of  my  life,  that  proof,  that 
painful  and  arduous  proof  of  her  affection  which 
I  beg  of  her,  I  think  she  will  not  repent  of  it 
She  Shan  not,  if  the  unbounded  oonflilence  and 
attachment  of  one  to  whom  she  is  dearer  than  life 
can  compensate  her  for  a  few  years*  absence  from 
much  that  she  loves. 

For  ourselves  we  fail  to  see  any  very 
extraordinary  sacrifice  in  the  case.  If 
she  went,  Hannah  would  indeed  be 
for  a  time  separated  from  her  friends; 
but  if  she  did  not  go,  she  would  be 
separated  from  that  brother  who  was 
perhaps  dearer  to  her  than  all  the 
others.  For  the  rest,  nothing  which 
should  involve  a  temporary  dwelling 
under  strange  skies  could  well  be 
more  inviting  to  a  young  woman  of 
one-and-twenty.  But  if  a  sacrifice 
ever  so  great  had  been  asked,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
cheerfully  made  by  sister  Hannah 
when  the  happiness  of  Brother  Tom 
was  in  question. 

Some  of  Macaulay's  dm  in  England 
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were  given  to  the  completion  of  the 
paper  for  the  **  Review  "  on  **  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham."  He  also 
made  arrangements  to  continue  his 
contribntionSy  for  he  wished  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  to  keep 
himself  alive  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people  of  England.  He  sailed  about 
the  middle  of  February,  1834,  and  on 
the  lOth  of  June  the  vessel  lay  off 
Madras.  The  ship  was  crowded,  for 
every  civilian  going  out  was  anxious 
to  go  on  the  same  vessel  with  the 
great  man,  and  have  a  chance  of  at- 
tracting hiB  notice. 

The  oompsny  on  tlie  qaarCer  deck  (ho  writes) 
was  much  on  a  level  with  the  average  society  on 
an  East  TTidlaman.  Hannah  was  extremely  so- 
cial ;  danced  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  evenings, 
and  read  novels  and  sermons  with  the  ladies  in 
the  mornings.  I  contented  myself  with  being 
very  civil  whenever  I  was  with  the  other  passen- 
gers, and  took  oare  to  be  as  little  with  them  as  I 
oonld.  Bxo^t  at  meals  I  hardly  exchanged  a 
word  with  any  hnman  being.  I  never  was  loft  for 
so  long  a  time  so  completely  to  my  own  re- 
Boorces.  During  the  whole  voyage  I  read  with 
keen  and  increasing  enjoyment.  I  devoured 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish :  foUoB,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos. 
I  read  the  Biad,  Odyssey,  Virgil,  Horace,  Csssar, 
Bacon,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  **  Don  (Quixote," 
MtU's  "  India,"  Sismondi's  "  History  of  France," 
all  the  seventy  volumes  of  Voltaire,  and  the  seven 
thick  foUoe  of  the  "  Blbliotheca  Britannica.'* 

We  must  merely  touch  upon  Macau- 
lay's  residence  in  India.  After  spend- 
ing some  months  with  the  (3k>vemor 
General  on  the  highlands,  he  was 
for  a  time  his  guest  in  Calcutta,  and 
November  was  well  advanced  before 
he  selected  a  residence.  Ho  chose  the 
finest  house  in  the  **City  of  Palaces," 
and  set  up  his  establishment  on  a  large 
scale,  his  servants  numbering  some 
three  or  four  score.  Still  he  found 
that  his  expenditures  would  be  less 
than  he  expected.  To  his  sisters  at 
home  he  wrote : 

Money  matters  seem  likely  to  go  on  capitally, 
and  if  I  live  I  shall  get  rich  quite  fast  I  quite 
ei^oy  the  thought  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  an 
old  hunks,  who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  Is 
buttered;  a  warm  man,  who  will  cut  up  well. 
This  is  not  a  character  which  the  Macaulays  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  sustaining ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  after  next  Christmas  I  expect  to 
lay  up  on  an  average  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year  while  I  remain  in  India.  At  Christmas  I 
shall  send  home  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  for  my  father  and  you  all.  I  cannot  tell 
yon  what  a  comfort  it  is  thati  am  able  to  do  this. 


liacaulay'a  main  work  in  India  was 
performed  in  his  capacity  as  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
ti(m  and  president  of  the  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  jurisprudence  and 
jurisdiction  of  India.  In  the  former 
capacity  his  governing  idea  was  that 
''the  great  object  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  the  promotion  of 
European  literature  and  science  among 
the  natives."  In  the  latter  capacity, 
to  frame  a  civil  and  penal  code,  easy 
of  comprehension,  which  should  secure 
equal  justice  and  common  tribunals 
for  Europeans  and  natives.  This  last 
proposition  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
the  few  hundreds  who,  apart  from  the 
servants  of  the  company,  made  up  so- 
ciety  in  Calcutta,  and  they  sent  homo 
a  remonstrance  against  it.  Macaulay^s 
theory  of  government  for  India  woald 
have  satisfied  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  a 
long  official  report  he  says: 

We  know  that  India  cannot  have  a  free  govern- 
ment. Bat  she  may  have  the  next  best  thing— a 
Arm  and  impartial  despotism.  The  worst  state  in 
which  she  can  poeslbly  be  placed  is  that  in  which 
the  memorialists  would  place  her.  They  coll 
upon  us  to  recognize  them  as  a  privileged  order  of 
freemen  in-  the  midst  of  slaves.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  this  great  evil  that  Psriia- 
ment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suffered  English- 
men  to  settle  in  India,  armed  us  with  these  large 
powers,  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  iU  deserve  to 
possess  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  to  use  them  now. 

The  penal  code  framed  by  Macauhiy 
was  completed  in  1888,  but  never 
went  into  operation  during  his  life- 
time, having,  with  many  revisions, 
been  adopted  in  18G3.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  men  qualified  to  decide,  it  is 
the  best  code  ever  framed.  Sir  Fitz- 
James  Stephen  says:  **It  is  to  the 
French  Code  P6nal,  and  I  may  add  to 
the  German  Code  of  1871,  what  a  fin- 
ished picture  is  to  a  sketch.  It  is  for 
simpler  and  better  expressed  than  Liv- 
ingston's Code  for  Louisiana;  and  its 
practical  success  has  been  complete." 
Macaulay's  official  labors  were  ardu- 
ous, but  not  ov^erwhelming,  and  were 
mainly  performed  in  his  own  library. 
His  chief  annoyance  was  the  weariness 
of  society  in  India.  Of  'the  great  din- 
ner parties  he  says : 

Nothing  can  be  duller.  Nobody  speaks  except 
to  the  person  next  htm.    The  cony^sation  is  the 
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most  deplorable  twaddle ;  and  as  I  aiwajs  sit 
next  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank,  or.  In  other 
words,  to  the  oldest,  ngUest,  and  prondest  woman 
in  the  company,  I  am  worse  off  than  my  neigh* 
bors.  Bat  happily  the  good  people  here  are  too 
tmsy  to  be  at  home.  Except  the  parsons,  they 
are  all  nsefolly  occupied  somewhere  or  other,  so 
that  I  hare  only  to  leave  cards ;  bat  the  reverend 
gentlemen  are  always  within  doors  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  lying  on  their  backs,  regretting  break- 
fast, longing  for  tlfflh,  and  crying  out  for  lemon- 
ade. 

There  were,  however,  a  score  or  two 
of  yery  pleasant  people  in  Calcutta 
whom  ho  often  asked  to  a  quiet  din- 
ner, and  every  Friday  morning  a  few 
of  these  assembled  at  bis  breakfast  ta- 
ble, where,  amid  conversation  and 
discussion,  the  sitting  was  protracted 
till  noon.  He  also  found  time  to  read 
a  great  deal,  and  he  had  always  the 
society  of  his  sister.  Not  altogether 
an  unpleasant  life,  in  spite  of  its  minor 
miseries,  among  which  was  the  poor- 
ness of  the  Indian  fruits,  which  ho 
says  are  wretched,  the  best  not  equal 
to  an  apricot  or  a  gooseberry.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  most  exquisite 
of  treats  was  to  eat  yams  and  plan- 
tains and  to  drink  palm  wine.  But 
he  found  that  a  plantain  was  very  like 
a  rotten  pear,  a  yam  like  an  indiffer- 
ent potato,  and  palm  wine  resembled 
^*  ginger  beer  in  which  the  ginger  hod 
been  very  sparingly  used." 

In  the  mean  time  pretty  Miss  Han- 
nah had  been  preparing  to  obey  *Hhe 
law  as  ancient  as  the  human  race  and 
as  unchangeable  as  the  constitution  of 
the  human  body  and  mind."  Among 
the  special  favorites  of  the  Governor 
General  was  Charles  Trevelyan,  a  fine 
young  fellow  of  eight-and-twenty,  who 
**had  distinguished  himself  beyond 
any  man  of  his  standing  in  India  by 
his  great  talents  for  business,  his  libe- 
ral and  enlarged  views,  and  by  very 
considerable  literary  merit."  Before 
Macaulay  had  fairly  settled  himself  in 
his  house,  he  found  that  an  attach- 
ment had  sprung  up  between  his  sister 
and  Trevelyan.  Early  in  December 
he  wrote  to  Margaret:  *^ Hannah  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  with  my  full- 
est and  warmest  approbation.  I  can 
truly  say  that  if  I  were  to  search  India 
for  a  husband  for  her,  I  could  have 


found  no  man  to  whom  I  could  with 
equal  confidence  have  entrusted  her 
happiness.  I  therefore  gave  every  fa- 
cility and  encouragement  to  both  of 
them."  Still  Macaulay  could  not  help 
adding  a  jeremiad.  When  Margaret 
was  married  his  heart  was  almost 
broken;  but  then  he  had  Hannali; 
had  his  other  friends;  had  his  coun- 
try ;  but  now  that  Hannah  was  to  be 
married  he  had  nothing  left  except 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  not  un- 
generously: 

Bat  I  do  not  repine.  Whatever  I  soiter  I  have 
broaght  on  myself.  I  have  neglected  the  plainest 
lessons  of  reason  and  experience ;  I  have  staked 
my  happiness  wlthoat  calcalating  the  chances  of 
the  dice ;  I  have  hewn  oat  broken  cisterns ;  I 
have  leaned  on  a  reed  ;  I  have  built  on  'the  sand ; 
and  I  have  fared  accordingly.  I  mast  bear  my 
poaishment  as  I  can.  .  .  .  I  remember  qaot- 
log  some  narsery  rhymes  years  ago  when  yon  left 
me  in  London  to  Join  Hannah  somewhere.  These 
foolish  lines  contain  the  history  of  my  life: 

"  There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a  stone : 

One  flew  away,  and  then  there  was  bat  one. 

The  other  flew  away,  and  then  there  was  none; 

And  the  poor  stone  was  left  all  alone." 

Foolish  forebodings  and  idle  rcpin- 
ings,  which  were  never  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  one  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Before  the  letter  reached 
England  Margaret  was  dead.  The 
tidings  of  her  death  reached  India  a 
few  days  after  the  marriage  of  her  sis- 
ter. This  marriage  proved  the  crown- 
ing blessing  of  Macaulay^s  life.  Han- 
nah Trevelyan  was  no  less  a  sister  to 
him  than  Hannah  Macaulay  had  been ; 
her  husband  became  to  him  all  that  a 
brother  could  be,  nearer  and  dearer, 
indeed,  than  any  of  his  own  brothers 
had  been  or  would  be ;  their  children 
became  as  dear  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  The  young  couple  took 
up  their  residence  in  his  house.  *  *  The 
arrangement,"  he  writes,  *^is  not  so 
strange  as  it  would  be  at  home.  The 
thing  is  often  done  here.  One  advan- 
tage there  will  be  in  our  living  togeth- 
er of  a  most  incontestable  sort:  we 
shall  both  be  able  to  save  more  money. " 

Macaulay  had  supposed  that  his  ex- 
ile would  last  six  years.  Before  four 
years  had  passed  he  had  saved  fully 
the  sum  he  had  fixed  upon;^  and  more- 
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over  his  uncle,  the  General,  had  died, 
bequeathing  him  £10,000.  In  all  we 
suppose  he  had  something  more  than 
£40,000.  His  health  had  not  as  yet 
soffered  from  the  climate  of  India;  but 
he  wisely  resolved  not  to  risk  another 
hot  season  for  the  sake  of  adding  an- 
other lac  of  mpees  to  his  wealth.  He 
resigned  his  office.  Trevelyan  was  en- 
titled to  a  leave  of  absence,  and  early 
in  January,  1888,  they  all  sailed  for 
England. 

The  ship  was  a  slow  saUer;  they  en- 
countered stormy  weather,  and  were 
detained  some  time  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  was  nearly  six 
months  before  the  white  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land were  sighted.  The  first  tidings 
which  greeted  Macaulay  were  that  his 
father  had  died  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  brave,  outworn  old  man  was  bu- 
ried with  public  honors.  His  bust  was 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an 
inscription  in  honor  of  him  "Who 
during  forty  successive  years,  partak- 
ing in  the  councils  and  the  labors 
which,  ordered  by  Providence,  rescued 
Africa  from  her  woes  and  the  British 
empire  from  the  guilt  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  meekly  endured  the 
toil,  the  privation,  and  the  reproach, 
resigning  to  others  the  praise  and  the 
reward." 

When  Macaulay  returned  to  England 
he  had  no  fixed  plan  for  the  future. 
Two  years  before  he  had  written: 
"What  my  course  in  life  will  be  when 
I  return  to  England  is  very  doubtful. 
But  I  am  more  than  half  determined  to 
abandon  politics,  and  to  £^ve  myself 
wholly  to  letters;  to  undertake  some 
great  historical  work  which  may  be  at 
once  the  business  and  the  amusement 
of  my  life.  In  England  I  might  prob- 
ably bo  of  a  very  different  opinion.** 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  sent  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  a  paper  on  Sir 
William  Temple,  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  India,  and  wrote  to  Napier  that 
in  the  autumn  he  should  set  out  for 
Home,  and  return  to  London  in  the 
spring: 

Ai  800O  as  I  refcam  I  shaU  oommeiiee  mj  **  ni0- 
toiy/*   Tbe  lint  part  (which  I  think  win  take  up 


fire  octavo  Tolnmes)  will  extend  from  the  Bero- 
lation  to  the  commencement  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole*8  long  administration,  a  period  of  three  or 
fonr-and-thirtj  yery  erentfol  years.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war  erents  may 
be  deepatclied  more  concisely.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war  It  wUI  i^pdn  be- 
come necessazy  to  be  copious.  How  far  I  shaU 
bring  the  namtlTe  down  I  liare  not  determined. 
The  death  of  George  IV.  would  be  the  best  ha)t- 
ingplace.  The  «*flistoi7**  would  then  be  an  en- 
tire Tiew  of  all  the  transactions  which  took  place 
between  the  Rerolntion  which  brought  the  Crown 
into  harmony  with  the  Fuilament  and  the  Bero- 
Intion  which  brought  the  FatUameot  *'■*«  harmo- 
ny with  the  nation. 

This  is  the  first  definite  mention 
which  we  find  of  his  proposed  history, 
which  would  cover  a  space  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down,  could 
not  have  been  completed  in  less  than 
thirty  volumes.  If  he  lived  to  seventy, 
it  would  require  a  volume  a  year.  He 
lived  not  quite  twenty  years,  and  wrote 
five,  or  more  strictly  four  and  a  half 
volumes,  covering  a  period  of  about 
seventeen  years.  Hardly  an  eighth 
part  of  his  proposed  work  was  ever  ac- 
complished, and  the  most  important 
part  was  not  even  touched. 

Early  in  November,  while  at  Rome, 
he  was  met  by  letters  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  Premier,  and  Spring  Rice, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  urging 
him  to  return  to  political  life.  The 
ministry  would  find  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  him,  and  make  him  Judge 
Advocate,  with  a  salaiy  of  £2,500  a 
year — ^probably  considerably  more  than 
the  entire  income  to  be  derived  from 
his  Indian  accumulations.  He  replied 
that  the  salary  was  no  object;  he  had 
all  the  income  that  he  needed.  He 
would  not  decline  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  would  accept  no  office 
in  the  government  which  did  not  give 
him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  ''The 
only  thing,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
"  that  would  ever  tempt  me  to  give  up 
my  liberty  and  my  studies,  is  the  pow- 
er to  effect  great  things;  and  of  that 
power  no  man  has  so  little  as  a  man  In 
office,  out  of  the  Cabinet.  If  they 
take  me  at  my  word,  and  contrive  to 
bring  me  into  Parliament  without  of- 
fice, I  shall  be  in  the  most  eligible  of 
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sitaations;  but  this  I  don't  much  ex- 
pect." 

For  sereral  months  nothing  came  of 
this.  Bat  in  time  the  Melbourne  min- 
istry came  into  close  straits.  In  the 
Peers  the  preponderance  of  numbers 
and  ability  was  much  against  them. 
In  the  Ck>mmon8  they  were  likely  to 
need  all  the  ability  and  eloquence  to 
be  found  in  the  Whig  party.  A  seat 
must  be  found  or  made  for  Macaulay. 
Mr.  Abercromby,  one  of  the  members 
for  Edinburgh,  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, Macaulay  was  returned  in  his 
place,  and  he  was  soon  made  Secretary 
of  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Trevelyan 
was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Macaulay  was  relieved 
of  the  haunting  dread  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  sister  by  her  husband's 
return  to  India.  The  ministry  strug- 
gled on,  sorely  pressed  by  an  ever  in- 
creasing opposition,  until  June,  1841, 
when  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  a  full  house.  They  dissolved 
Parliament  and  "went  to  the  coun- 
try." The  elections  were  overwhelm- 
ingly against  them ;  but  Macaulay  was 
again  returned  for  Edinburgh.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  made  Premier,  and 
for  the  next  four  years  Macaulay  was 
in  opposition. 

The  five  years  from  1840  to  1844 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  Macaulay's 
literary  life  as  an  essayist.  He  wrote 
the  essays  on  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Ranke's  **  History  of  the  Popes,** 
Frederick  the  Great,  Addison,  and  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  In  1842  he  put 
forth  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,** 
portions  of  which  had  been  meditated 
in  India,  and  had  since  been  surging 
themselves  in  his  mind  during  his  Ital- 
ian tour  and  in  his  rapid  walks  through 
the  streets  of  London.  He  was  great- 
ly pleased  with  their  success;  but  he 
said:  "I  shall  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment; I  shall,  like  a  wise  gamester, 
leave  off  while  I  am  a  winner,  and  not 
cry,  *  Double  or  quits.**'  His  last  es- 
say for  the  "Edinburgh  Review*'  was 
that  on  Chatham,  in  October,  1844,  for 
he  had  come  to  feel  that  he  must  de- 
51 


vote  all  his  strength  to  his  history,  "  if 
he  would  not,  as  Mackintosh  had  done, 
leave  behind  the  character  of  a  man 
who  would  have  done  something  if  he 
had  concentrated  his  powers  instead 
of  frittering  them  away.**  The  histo- 
ry had  indeed  been  commenced  early 
in  1889.  In  his  journal  for  March  9, 
he  notes:  "Began  my  history  with  a 
sketch  of  the  early  revolutions  of  Eng- 
land. Pretty  well,  but  a  little  too 
stately  and  rhetorical.**  But  the  work 
had  to  be  suspended  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  mainly  while  a 
leader  of  the  opposition. 

In  June,  1846,  the  Peel  ministry 
went  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  administration,  with  Lord  John 
Russell  as  Premier.  Macaulay  was 
made  Paymaster  General  of  the  army, 
a  post  which  he  selected  as  the  one 
least  likely  to  interfere  with  his  his- 
torical labors.  He  had  little  to  do  ex- 
cept to  sign  his  name  now  and  then, 
and  draw  the  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 
The  acceptance  of  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment vacated  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  new  election  was  ordered, 
at  which  he  was  reseated.  But  in 
1847  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a 
general  election  was  held.  An  oppo- 
sition made  up  of  the  most  heteroge- 
neous elements  sprang  up  against  Mac- 
aulay, and  he  was  defeated.  He  could 
not  avoid  being  some^^hat  vexed  at 
this,  the  only  real  defeat  which  he  had 
ever  undergone.  But  on  the  whole  he 
was  probably  quite  as  glad  as  sorry. 

If  amends  were  wanting  for  this 
slight  mortification,  amends  were  abun- 
dantly made.  Macaulay  was  urged  to 
stand  for  half  the  places  which  had 
not  chosen  members.  He  declined  all 
offers.  Manumitted,  as  he  believed, 
from  all  public  duties,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  "History  of  England," 
which  now  went  rapidly  forward.  In 
his  journal  for  November  18,  1848,  he 
writes: 

I  half  llniabed  the  lint  two  ^voliiaiM  of  nj 
history.  Yesterday  the  sheeto  went  to  Amer- 
lea,  and  within  a  fortnight,  I  hope,  the  pabtlea- 
tlon  will  take  place  in  London.  As  compared 
with  excellence,  the  work  is  a  fsilue ;  bat  as 
compared  with  other  similar  ^woiks,  I  cpmM>t 
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think  so.    We  shall  sooa  know  what  the  world 
says. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  to  know 
what  the  world  would  say,  as  first  ex- 
pressed in  the  publisher's  reports  of 
sales.  To  appreciate  these  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  book  was  a  cost* 
ly  one,  and  that  the  circle  of  readers 
in  England  a  generation  ago  was  much 
smaller  than  it  now  is.  The  upshot 
was,  that  18,000  copies  were  sold  in 
less  than  four  months.  **I  am  half 
afraid,"  says  Macaulay,  *'of  this 
strange  prosperity."  But  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  reception  which  his 
book  met  across  the  Atlantic  The 
Harpers  of  New  York  had  purchased 
the  adyance  sheets,  and  with  them  all 
the  rights  which  they  could  have  in 
the  absence  of  an  international  copy- 
right law.  Before  the  18,000  copies 
had  been  sold  in  England,  they  wrote 
to  Macaulay : 

We  be^  yon  to  accept  a  copy  of  oar  cheap  edi- 
tion of  your  wotk.  There  have  been  three  other 
editions  published  by  other  hoasee,  and  another 
is  in  preparation ;  so  that  there  will  be  six  edi- 
tlottB  in  the  market  We  have  already  sold  40,000 
copies,  and  we  preeome  that  OTcr  60,000  have  been 
disposed  of.  Probably  within  three  months  of 
this  time  the  sale  will  amount  to  800,000  copies. 
No  work  of  any  kind  has  so  completely  taken  our 
whole  Goiuitry  by  starm. 

Macaulay  was  not  less  gratified  than 
surprised  by  this  transatlantic  appre- 
ciation. He  writes,  '*I  have  a  most 
intoxicating  letter  from  Everett.  He 
says  that  no  book  has  ever  had  such  a 
sale  in  the  United  States  except  (note 
the  exception)  the  Bible  and  one  or 
two  school  books  in  common  use. "  To 
Mr.'  Everett  he  wrote : 

It  wonld  be  mere  affectation  In  me  not  to  own 
that  I  am  greatly  pleased  by  the  snccess  of  my 
history  in  America.  Bnt  I  am  almost  as  mnch 
puzzled  as  pleased,  for  the  book  is  qolte  insular 
in  spirit.  There  is  nothing  cosmopolitan  about 
it  I  can  understand  that  it  might  wdl  hare  an 
interest  for  a  few  highly  educated  men  in  your 
country ;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  it  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  body  of  a  people  who  have  no 
king,  no  lords,  no  established  chnrdi,  no  torfes, 
nay,  I  might  say,  no  whigs,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word.  The  dispensing  power,  the  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy,  the  doctrines  of  dlTlne  right 
and  passive  obedience,  must  aU,  I  should  haTO 
thought,  eeem  strange  things  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  first  installment  of  two  volumes 


barely  off  his  hands,  Macaulay  begaa 
to  settle  upon  the  plan  of  the  continu- 
ation. Immense  as  had  hitherto  been 
the  labor  and  research,  he  saw  that 
even  more  would  be  required  for  the 
next  portion,  which  was  to  treat  of  the 
reign  of  William.  In  his  journal  for 
February  8,  1849,  he  wrote: 

I  havie  now  made  up  my  mind  to  change  my 
plan  about  my  history.  I  will  llrst  set  myadf  to 
know  the  whole  subject ;  to  get  by  reading  and 
traTelling  a  full  acquaintance  with  Willlam*s 
reign.  I  reckon  that  it  win  take  me  eighteen 
months  to  do  thia.  I  must  Tisit  HoUand,  Bdgl- 
nm,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France.  The  Dutch  ar- 
chives and  French  archives  must  be  ransacked.  I 
will  see  whether  anything  is  to  be  got  from  the 
diplomatic  coUeotions.  I  must  see  Londonderry, 
the  Boyne,  Aghrim,  Limerick,  Kinsale,  Namor 
again,  Landen,  Steenkirk.  I  must  turn  over  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  pamphlets.  Lambeth,  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  other  Oxford  Ubrailes,  tba 
Devonshire  Papers,  the  British  Museum,  must  be 
explored,  and  notes  made,'attd  then  I  shall  go  to 
work.  When  the  materials  are  ready,  and  the 
history  mapped  out  in  my  own  mind,  I  ought  ea- 
sily to  write  two  of  my  pages  daily.  Intwoyean 
from  the  time  I  begin  writing  I  shall  have  mote 
than  flnlshed  my  second  part.  Then  I  reckon  a 
year  for  polishing,  retouching,  and  printing. 
This  brings  me  to  the  autumn  of  1858.  Ilikethia 
scheme  much. 

Well  nigh  five  years  of  continuous 
labor  allotted  to  writing  the  history  of 
barely  thirteen  years.  As  it  was, 
nearly  ten  years  were  given  to  the 
work,  and  then  it  was  not  brought  to 
a  close.  True,  his  labors  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  brief  return  to  public  life, 
which  lie  could  not  have  anticipated, 
and  by  failing  health,  which  a  man  of 
fifty  has  reason  to  anticipate.  We 
must  hurry  rapidly  over  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1852  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
a  new  election  ordered.  The  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  had  come  to  re- 
gret their  rejection  of  Macaulay  seven 
years  before,  and  now  chose  him  with- 
out his  even  going  near  them,  or  giv- 
ing any  pledges  as  to  his  future  course. 
He  could  hardly  decline  such  a  flatter- 
ing token  of  respect  and  confidence. 
He  was  to  go  down  to  meet  his  con- 
stituents after  the  election.  Up  to 
this  time  his  health  had  usually  been 
good.  But  now  he  began  to  complain 
of  uneasiness  and  languor.  FhysicianB 
were  consulted,  who  told  him  that  the 
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action  of  the  heart  was  greatly  im- 
paired ;  that  he  miut  have  absolute  re- 
pose. For  some  time  he  was  very  ill. 
*^I  became,"  he  says,  '^twenty  years 
older  in  a  week."  He  lived  seren 
years  longer,  bat  was  never  again  oth« 
er  than  an  invalid,  and  always  worked 
with  difficulty.  He,  however,  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  played  a 
not  inoonspicaoos  part  in  the  session 
of  1858 ;  but  it  soon  became  •  evident 
that  if  his  history  was  to  go  on,  he 
must  reserve  all  his  strength  for  it. 
finally  he  gave  up  his  seat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1856. 

Meanwhile  he  wrought  as  he  could, 
and  in  November,  1855,  was  able  to 
note  in  his  journal:  **I  looked  over 
and  sent  off  the  last  twenty  pages. 
Thank  €k>d,  and  now  for  the  results." 
The  printers  had  been  close  upon  his 
heels,  and  two  days  after  Longman 
was  able  to  inform  him  that  the  whole 
edition  of  25,000  copies  had  been  or- 
dered in  advance.  Three  months  later 
he  had  tangible  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  volumes.  The  publisherft 
paid  him  a  check  of  £20,000  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  share  in  the  profits,  which 
would  be  due  in  December.  '*  What 
a  sum,"  he  says,  ^'  to  be  gained  by  one 
edition  of  a  book — ^I  may  say,  gained 
in  one  day.  But  that  was  harvest 
day.  The  work  had  been  seven  years 
in  hand."  He  had  heretofore*  occu- 
pied chambers  in  the  heart  of  London. 
Now,  at  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  he 
leased  Holly  Lodge,  a  pleasant  villa 
and  garden  in  Kensington,  then  al- 
most a  rural  suburb  of  London:  ^'a 
little  paradise  of  shrubs  and  turf,"  he 
called  it,  standing  in  a  long  and  wind- 
ing lane,  whose  high  palings  concealed 
from  the  passer-by  everything  except 
a  mass  of  dense  foliage. 

Ten  months  elapsed  before  he  could 
set  himself  fairly  at  work  again.  On 
October  1,  1856,  he  notes  in  his  jour- 
nal: **To  the  Museum,  and  turned 
over  the  Dutch  despatches  for  informa- 
tion about  the  fire  of  WhitehalL 
Home,  and  wrote  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
the  first  of  Part  HL  God  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  finish  that  Part. 


I  begin  it  with  little  heart  or  hope." 
The  truth  is,  Macaulay  was  now  physi- 
cally an  old  man.  His  purely  intellectu- 
al faculties  were  not  impaired,  but  the 
power  to  <»ll  them  into  exercise  was 
greatly  weakened.  He  knew  that  his 
history  must  be  only  a  fragment.  The 
most  he  dared  to  hope  was  to  complete 
one  more  volume,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  William,  and 
this  was  not  to  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
August  28, 1857,  is  marked  down  by 
him  as  a  white  day  in  his  life.  He 
had  staid  at  home,  **very  sad  about 
India,"  for  the  Sepoy  mutiny  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  details  of  the  Cawnpore 
tragedy.  He  was  sitting  at  his  soli- 
tary dinner-table,  when  a  messenger 
was  announced  with  an  official  letter 
from  Lord  Palmerston.  A  peerage 
was  offered  to  him,  and  the  Queen's 
pleasure  had  already  been  taken : 

I  WM  verj  Bneh  ■aipilsed  (be  writes).  Pm^ 
hap0  DO  inch  oflEer  was  ever  made,  withoat  the 
sllgliest  soLidtatioii  direct  or  indirect,  to  a  man 
of  humble  origin  and  moderate  fortune,  who  had 
long  qiitted  public  Ufa.  I  had  no  hesitation 
aboBt  aooeptins,  with  many  respectfol  and  grate- 
tal  expressions ;  but  Ctod  knows  that  the  poor 
women  at  Oswnpoie  and  Delhi  are  more  in  my 
thooghts  than  my  coronet  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  choose  my  title  offhand.  I  determined  to 
be  Baron  Macaolay  of  Bothl^.  I  was  bom 
there;  I  hare  liTed  much  there;  I  am  named 
fkom  the  ftanily  which  long  had  the  manor ;  n^ 
nnde  was  rector  there.  Nobody  can  complain  of 
my  taking  my  designation  fkom  a  Tillage  which  is 
nobody^  property  now. 

It  was  an  eminently  fitting  and 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. No  title  could  indeed  give  new 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Macaulay;  any 
title  which  should  supersede  it  would 
have  been  a  derogation;  but  he  was 
still  Macaulay,  only  instead  of  *'  Tom  " 
the  prefix  was  ^'Lord."  No  one  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Macaulay  would  be 
able  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  indeed  prepared  himself  to  speak 
once  or  twice  on  Indian  affairs,  should 
it  become  necessary,  and  hoped  that 
he  would  succeed  if  he  had  voice 
enough  to  make  himself  heard.  But 
the  proceedings  took  such  a  turn  as  to 
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require  no  speech  from  him,  and  he 
was  silent. 

Little  work  was  done  in  1858.  Early 
in  1859  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Trevel- 
yan  was  appointed  (Governor  of  Mad- 
ras, and  sailed  for  India.  Lady 
Trevelyan  was  to  follow  her  hus- 
band in  a  few  months,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  weighed  heavily  upon 
Macaolay.  In  October  it  was  settled 
that  she  should  sail  in  February.  He 
tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  setting 
himself  doggedly  to  reading,  and 
above  all  to  his  history,  and  never  ac- 
complished more  than  in  the  next  two 
months.  On  December  14,  he  says: 
*^  Finished  at  last  the  session  of  169&- 
1700.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  I 
have  written  that  is  likely  to  interest 
readers.  At  any  rate  this  employment 
is  a  good  thing  for  myself,  and  will  be 
better  soon  when  I  shall  have  little 
else  left.**  After  this  there  was  writ- 
ten only  a  fragment  of  a  dozen  pages 
describing  the  death  of  James  IL,  and 
a  few  almost  illegible  sheets  from 
which  his  sister  was  barely  able  to 
decipher  four  or  five  pages  narrating 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  of  "Wil- 
liam in.  With  these  Macaulay*s  work 
was  closed,  and  the  end  was  close  at 
hand. 

A  week  later  the  physicians  held  a 
consultation.  If  the  normal  action  of 
the  heart  could  be  restored,  they 
thought  all  would  go  weU.  ''They 
may  be  right,*'  wrote  Macaulay,  al- 
most hopefully ;  *'but  I  am  certainly 
very  poorly — ^weak  as  a  child.  Yet  I 
am  less  nervous  than  usual.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  no  intellectual  decay— not  the 
smallest.*'  The  day  before  Christmas 
he  had  a  fainting  fit,  but  rallied ;  and 
his  sister  and  her  children  spent  Christ- 
mas day  with  him.  He  talked  little, 
and  was  constantly  falling  asleep;  but 
they  thought  him  gaining  ground,  and 
went  to  their  home,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Late  on  the  88th,  young  Otto 
Trevelyan  went  over  to  Holly  Lodge, 
intending  to  remain  to  dinner.  Mac- 
aulay was  in  his  library,  with  a  maga- 
zine open  before  him.  He  sat  with 
Ms  head  bent  forward,  and  spoke  only 


to  answer  a  question.  Some  casual 
remark  caused  him  to  break  down 
completely.  The  young  man  hurried 
home  in  alarm,  and  his  mother  at  once 
prepared  to  go  back  with  him ;  but  be- 
fore she  had  left  her  own  door  a  serv- 
ant came  with  an  urgent  message.  It 
was  about  seven  o*clock,  and  the  dark- 
ness had  closed  in.  As  they  drove  up 
the  crying  servants  came  out  into  the 
gloom,  and  they  knew  that  all  was 
over.  They  found  him  seated  in  his 
easy  chair  by  the  library  table,  the 
magazine  still  open  before  him.  There 
was  little  to  be  told.  His  nephew 
had  hardly  gone  when  Macaulay  told 
the  butler  that  he  would  retire  early, 
for  he  was  very  tired.  The  man  urged 
him  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa.  He 
half  rose  as  if  to  comply,  then  sank 
back  into  his  chaiTi  dead,  without  a 
struggle. 

They  buried  him  ten  days  after,  as 
was  fitting,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Is  was  long  since  dust  so  worthy  had 
there  found  a  resting  place.  Conspicu- 
ous in  the  ''Poet*s  Comer,"  in  the 
magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  YII., 
stands  the  statue  of  Addison.  At  its 
feet  lies  a  stone  with  the  modest  in- 
scription: ''Thomas  Babington,  Lord 
Macaulay,  bom  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  October  25, 1800.  Died 
at  Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  De- 
cember 25,  1850.  His  Body  is  buried 
in  peace,  but  his  Name  liveth  for  eveiv 
more.*' 

Wedo  not  accede  to  the  maxim  that 
"of  the  dead  nothing,  unless  it  be 
good,"  should  be  recorded.  Peihape 
it  would  be  better  if  we  had  fewer  bio- 
graphies of  bad  men.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  nine-tenths  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  good  men  were  burned  up^ 
the  world  would  be  none  the  poorer. 
But  the  world  is  richer  for  this  "  life 
of  Macaulay. "  Of  him,  living  or  dead, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  anything  that 
was  not  good,  and  of  the  good  it  is 
easy  to  say  much.  His  life  was  so  or> 
dered  that  he  never  had  oocanon  to 
show  how  much  he  had  in  him  of  the 
stufl  of  which  martyrs  and  oonf esson 
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are  made.*'    He  indeed  loved  all  tbe  ity  is  generally  accompanied;  spirits 

good  things  of  this  life:  ease,  comfort,  which  nothing  could  depress;  a  tem- 

the  applause  of  his  own  age,  and  the  per  easy,  generous,  and  placable,  and 

hope  of  an  honorable  name  in  after  that  genial  courtesy  which  has  its  seat 

ages.     But  he  loved  them  with  no  un-  in  the  heart,  and  of  which  artificial 

worthy  love,  and  sought  to  gain  them  politeness  is  only  a  faint  and  cold  imi- 

by  no  unworthy  means.    Had  he  been  tation."     During  his  last  few  years 

forced  to  choose  whether  he  would  his  high  spirits  were,  indeed,  at  times 

forego  what  he  desired  or  gain  it  base-  depressed  by  that  slow  malady  which 

ly,  we  think  he  would  have  let  it  go.  was  wearing  out  the  springs  of  life, 

What  he  wrote  of  Lord  Holland  might  and  when,  as  he  says  of  the  dying 

far  more  truly  be  said  of   himself:  William,  ''He  felt  that  his  time  was 

*^  Nature  had  done    much  for    him.  short,   and  he  grieved  with  a  grief 

She  had  moulded  him  of  that  clay  of  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  that  he 

which  she  is  most  sparing.    To  him  must  leave  his  work  but  half  finished.'* 

she  had  given  strong  reason  and  sharp  Not  half  finished — scarcely  an  eighth 

wit ;  a  quick  relish  for  every  physical  part  done  which  he  had  proposed  to 

and   intellectual   enjoyment;    consti-  do;  yet  enough  to  place  his  name  high 

tutional  intrepidity,  and  that  frank-  among  those  which  men  will  not  will* 

ness  by  which  constitational  intrepid-  ingly  let  die. 

A.  H.  Guesnsbt; 


LABORARE  EST  ORARE. 


^HE  cold,  guy  doads  an  climbing  from  the  ri▼«^^ 

Tha  distant  moantain-topa  are  all  aglow 
With  morning's  early  li^t,  that,  glancing,  qalTeis 
Among  the  flra  that  ciown  the  crags  below. 

Give  back  again  my  pilgrim  atafl,  my  Esther, 
To  guard  my  steps  adown  the  dissy  height, 

Tbr  long  before  the  evening  shadows  gather 
I  Journey  toward  a  country  out  of  sight 

Oh,  I^her,  tempt  me  not  I    I  wdl  remember 
When,  bUnd  and  baffled  by  the  blasts  of  fate, 

And  chilled  with  years  that  were  one  long  Deoembeiv 
I  staggered,  fainting,  to  thy  oonrent  gate. 

Can  I  forget  thy  ministry  of  healing  1 
The  cup  of  wine,  the  sleep  in  spotless  cell, 

The  hand  of  benediction,  the  appealing 
Of  cross,  and  shrine,  and  saint,  and  resper  bcll« 

The  days  of  calm,  the  nights  of  solemn  splendor, 
The  heights  of  sOenoe  where  e'en  murmurs  cnm, 

The  spirit's  tender  and  serene  surrender 
To  the  incoming  of  abiding  peace  1 

Oh,  sweet  Indeed  the  rest  upon  the  mountains, 
This  blessed  strength  flrom  the  eternal  hills. 

This  draught  of  life  ftom  purest  upland  fountains, 
This  sight  of  hearen  that  all  my  rision  fills  t 

But,  Father,  here  I  came  through  deeert  dangers; 

I  grasped  my  breaking  staff  with  bleeding  hands, 
And  left  behind  so  many  stricken  strangers, 

Athirst  and  feinting  on  the  shifting  sands ; 
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Hie  deMft  wvUi  w«n  drj;  my  flaak  WM  brak«i; 

Too  fnil  for  mine  own  weeknese  was  my  rod ; 
The  hot  skies  gare  their  lifted  eyes  no  token. 

No  raln-dood  answered  to  their  crj  to  Qod. 

Tliey  pUgrlms,  too,  alas  I  wltii  none  to  lore  them  t 
Thflir  spent  lives  langnished,  while  God  <ialckened  ndne; 

Bain  fdl  for  me— cheir  hesTens  were  biasa  abore  them: 
I  only  reached  the  moontains— gained  the  ahdna. 

Yet  they  were  spared  my  long  and  weazy  cJImWng, 

My  battling  with  the  tempest  and  the  cold, 
Bnt,  O  my  Father,  they  have  missed  the  chiming 

Of  my  sweet  bells— my  Shepheid  and  mj  fold. 

E'en  here,  on  these  cool  stespa,  hot  thioba  of  angalsh 

Bepeat  in  mine  own  veins  their  poise  of  pain ; 
I  too  beneath  the  desert-fever  languish. 

Their  striving  drowns  my  peace,  their  loss  my  gain. 

Their  hunger  robe  my  daily  bread  of  sweetness ; 

Their  moans  thread  sadly  my  trtnmphant  psalm. 
Let  me  go  down  to  shore  in  its  completeness 

Their  woe,  or  lift  them  np  to  share  my  calm. 

O  idle  rest,  whUe  dearer  souls  are  straying  I 

0  selilsh  Joy,  while  these  are  nnfoigiven  t 

0  vanity  of  vagne  and  voiceless  praying. 

If,  bnt  for  this,  oar  stained  lives  were  shiiven  C 

Nay,  let  me  dream  upon  the  heights  no  longer ; 

Boond  purer  heart  I  wrap  my  pilgrim  dress ; 
In  purer  hands  my  trembling  staff  growa  stronger, 

Hy  face  is  set  toward  the  wUdemess : 

To  help  the  helpless,  strengthen  those  who  falter. 

To  lead  to  light  the  sorrowing  and  blind, 
To  reach  once  more  my  sacred  monntain  altar— 

But  not  to  leave  the  weaker  ones  behind  I 

Should  such  sweet  grace  to  my  rude  hands  be  given, 

To  bind  up  wounds,  to  lift  the  stricken  np, 
Each  sufferer  shall  see  the  smile  of  heaven 

Out-shining  on  him  ftom  the  healing  cop. 

If  I  should  perish  in  the  vray,  another 

Will  adrely  struggle  np  to  where  I  rest ; 
By  mantl^  scrip,  and  staff  will  know  a  brother; 

And  by  this  little  croes  upon  my  breast 

Will  know  my  soul  has  dwelt  in  peace  np  higher, 
WiU  take  my  precious  store  of  oil  and  wine, 
'    And,  kindled  by  the  glow  of  Inward  Are, 

Moont  e*en  to  heavenly  heights  beyond  my  ahrina. 

But,  see,  the  mists  are  fleeing  as  I  linger. 

The  distant  bills  have  lost  their  rosy  glow. 
And  underneath  the  touch  of  day*s  soft  finger 

Have  wrapped  themselvee  in  robes  of  purest  ioow. 

1  bend  my  head,  my  Father,  for  thy  blessing; 

1  go— not  like  the  mountains— dad  in  white. 
Yet  falls  on  me,  like  mother^s  hand  soft  pressing, 

The  silent  benediction  of  the  light 

Has.  M.  L.  Dnxzatsoir. 
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B06T  HOBH  AND  THB    GOLD  MIKES  OF  SIAM. 


IN  the  days  of  long  ago,  so  saith  the 
Bali  legend,  when  the  grand  old 
city  of  Aynthia  was  the  capital  of  Siam, 
a  potent  sovereign  dwelt  beneath  the 
royal  pavilion.  This  king,  whose 
wealth  and  magnificence  were  inferior 
only  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Bun,  had  two  children.  The  eldest 
was  a  peerless  yonng  prince,  right 
well  suited  to  the  lofty  position  that 
awaited  him  as  heir  of  the  realm,  and 
the  other  was  a  fair  young  daughter, 
beautiful  as  a  sea-nymph,  and  winsome 
as  the  fragrant  rosebud  encircled  by 
its  coronet  of  dew-drops  at  early  mom. 
The  naming  of  this  dainty  damsel  had 
created  quite  a  sensation  at  her  father's 
court,  the  savants  pronouncing  it  im- 
possible to  express  in  a  single  name 
her  multitudinous  attractions,  noble 
endowments,  and  brilliant  destiny. 
At  last,  after  duly  consulting  augurs, 
signs,  and  stars,  the  appellation  of 
*'  Rosy  Mom  "  was  selected,  and  un- 
der this  cognomen  she  grew  to  wo- 
man's estate,  becoming  each  day  fairer 
and  more  lovely.  She  was  kept  care- 
fully secluded  from  the  gaze  of  ordi- 
nary mortals,  and  none  but  the  most 
beautiful  maidens  were  allowed  even 
to  wait  on  her.  As  to  male  eyes,  none 
but  those  of  the  doting  father,  and 
her  brother,  the  young  heir,  had  ever, 
for  a  single  instant  since  her  weaning, 
been  permitted  to  rest  on  her  maiden 
beauty.  Even  the  gray-haired  eunuchs, 
who  guarded  her  palace  night  and 
day,  had  to  prostrate  themselves,  with 
eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  whenever 
the  Princess  drew  near.  The  very 
choicest  apartments  of  the  royal  harem 
and  the  loveliest  gardens  were  assigned 
to  this  dainty  damsel,  and  no  wish  of 
hers  was  left  ungratified.  Her  attend- 
ants durst  not  allow  a  rade  breeze  to 
fan  her  cheek,  nor  a  tear  to  dim  the 
diamond  eyes;  and  while  she  slept 
gentle  maidens  watched  her  slumbers. 


and  musical  instruments  played  softly 
to  drive  off  bad  spirits,  and  lure  the 
Princess  to  pleasant  dreams.  Her  fa- 
vorite amusements  were  playing  on 
her  lute,  that  she  accompanied  with  a 
voice  soft  and  sweet  as  the  rippling  of 
smooth  waters,  and  sporting  among 
the  birds  and  flowers  of  the  seraglio 
gardens.  Sometimes  she  reclined  on 
beds  of  fragrant  blossoms,  while  her 
maidens  twined  garlands  of  jasmine 
about  the  dainty  limbs  of  their  mis- 
tress; or  they  formed  of  orange  blos- 
soms and  tuberoses  fanciful  coronets 
to  bind  the  raven  hair,  that  fell  almost 
to  her  feet,  and  enwrapped  as  with  a 
veil  her  fairy  beauty. 

But  too  many  sweets  even  will  grow 
wearisome,  and  this  spoiled  child,  in 
very  wilfulness,  would  sometimes  slip 
away  to  stroll  unchidden  over  the  beau- 
tiful hills  and  valleys,  fields  and  forests 
that  skirted  the  palace  gardens,  with  no 
eye  to  watch  nor  hand  to  guide  her  way- 
ward steps.  When  wearied  with  walk- 
ing she  would  rest  beneath  the  cool 
shade  of  the  sacred  banian,  and  per- 
haps bathe  her  tiny  feet  in  some  limpid 
stream  whose  merry  gambols  seemed 
aimless  as  her  own.  Then  she  would 
chase  in  innocent  glee  the  birds  and 
butterflies  that  bounded  on  light  wing 
just  beyond  her  reach  to  sip  the  nec- 
tar of  fragrant  flowers,  or  bathe  their 
bright  wings  in  the  dew-drops  that 
glittered  in  the  huge  chalice  of  the 
pure  white  magnolias.  Sadly  she 
watched  their  ever-varying  motions, 
wondering  why  they  always  eluded 
her  grasp  just  as  her  fingers  were 
ready  to  close  upon  the  coveted  prize, 
and  wishing  that,  for  the  hour  at  leasts 
she  too  were  a  bird  of  Paradise  or 
beauteous  moth,  to  fold  her  gauzy 
wings,  and  take  a  nap,  fairy  fashion, 
in  some  mammoth  blossom,  if  just  for 
the  novelty  of  such  a  iieita. 
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than  usual  from  her  palace  home.  A 
huge  butterfly  arrayed  in  purple  and 
gold  had  darted  across  her  path^  and 
in  another  moment  was  soaring  mock- 
ingly above  her  head.  Eagerly  she 
sought  to  grasp  the  glittering  bait 
—once  her  fingers  touched  the  tinted 
wings,  and  she  uttered  a  cry  of  delight ; 
but  again  he  darted  off,  and  there  re- 
mained to  the  disappointed  maiden 
only  the  tinsel  down  on  her  roseate 
finger-tips.  Again  and  again  she  pur- 
sued :  further  and  faster  flew  the  eager 
feet,  till  at  last,  warm  and  weary,  as 
well  as  discouraged  at  her  repeated 
failures,  the  impetuous  maiden  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  wild  flowers  and 
wept.  Just  at  that  moment  the  fiery 
chariot  of  her  uncle  the  Sun  came  in 
full  view  from  behind  a  distant  hilL 
Looking  up,  Rosy  Mom  was  complete- 
ly dazzled  by  such  brilliancy,  and 
warm  and  weary  as  she  was  already, 
she  longed  for  some  cool  retreat  from 
his  fervid  glances. 

So,  peering  anxiously  around,  she 
descried  a  crystal  stream  gently  wind- 
ing through  the  valley  below.  The 
banks  were  bordered  with  bright  flow- 
ers, the  breeze  was  sweeping  in  soft 
whispers  through  the  delicate  foliage 
of  the  giant  tamarind  trees  g^wing 
beside  the  stream  that  seemed  to  in- 
vite the  perplexed  wanderer  to  a  re- 
fuge among  its  placid  waters.  Li 
swimming  she  was  an  adept,  but  she 
had  never  entered  the  water  without 
her  maidens,  and  now  she  was  alone. 
First  she  hesitated ;  then  the  tii:^  feet 
ventured;  next  the  well  rounded 
limbs;  and  at  last,  as  daring  old  Sol 
drew  nearer,  and  his  admiring  glance 
became  more  embarrassing  to  the 
timid  maiden,  she  threw  herself  head- 
long into  the  inviting  stream,  to  es- 
cape both  the  heat  and  her  terrible 
uncle.  There  she  remained  till  she 
supposed  the  Sun  had  passed  on  in 
his  regular  course,  when  she  concluded 
to  repair  to  a  neighboring  grotto  and 
rest  awhile  before  returning  home. 
Meanwhile  old  Sol,  who  had  never  be- 
fore scon  his  beautiful  niece,  was  ea- 
gerly feasting  his  eyes  on  her  unveiled 


charms;  and  having  from  his  lofty 
position  witnessed  her  merry  gambols 
in  the  stream,  he  determined  to  follow 
her  to  the  grotto  and  watch  beside 
her  till  she  awoke  from  her  $ie8ta. 

So  desperately  was  he  enamored 
that  he  was  impatient  to  be  near  his 
lady  love,  and  so,  changing  the  course 
of  his  flery  chariot,  he  drove  furiously 
toward  the  earth,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  Rosy  Mom  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  grotto,  he  drew  up  at  its  entrance. 
Dismounting,  he  rushed  hastily  in, 
l^irew  himself  impetuously  at  the  feet 
of  his  inamorata,  confessed  his  passion, 
and  vowed  eternal  constancy.  The 
ancient  bean  was  no  novice  in  the  art 
of  love-making,  and  he  soon  managed 
to  take  captive  the  heart  of  this  fair 
maiden,  and  would  fain  have  possessed 
himself  at  once  of  her  hand  also. 
But  to  this  his  lady  love  would  by  no 
means  consent — she  would  not  all  so 
unceremoniously  lay  aside  her  maiden 
coyness,  and  become  a  wife  after  one 
day's  wooing.  Besides,  she  was  a  duti- 
ful daughter,  and  would  not  hear  of 
leaving  her  dear  old  sire  alone  in  his 
age  and  infirmities.  She  however  so 
far  waived  the  requirements  of  royal 
etiquette  as  to  betroth  herself  to  her 
uncle,  and  promise  to  meet  him  for  an 
hour  every  day  at  noon  in  the  grotto, 
for  the  renewal  of  their  plighted  vows. 

And  so  they  parted — the  Sun  to 
arrange  his  plans  for  bringing  his  cir- 
cuit nearer  to  the  dwelling  place  of  his 
flane^  and  she  to  dream  over  this  last 
Mid  brightest  page  of  her  volume  of 
life,  forgetting  how  fearfully  she  had 
violated  the  customs  of  her  country, 
in  meeting,  unveiled,  one  of  the  other 
sex;  and  equally  unmindful  of  the 
terrible  penalty  she  had  invoked. 
This  courtship  lasted  two  thousand 
years,  and  during  all  that  long  time 
the  lovers  never  failed  onoe  to  meet 
each  other  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  In  order  to  make  these  meet- 
ings convenient,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  close  eye  over 
his  betrothed,  the  Sun  brought  his  cir- 
cuit several  thousand  miles  nearer  the 
earth  than  it  was  b^ore.    In  cona^ 
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quence  of  this  increased  proximity, 
the  earth  became  more  fertile,  its  cli- 
mate warmer,  yegetatiou  more  abun- 
dant, and  human  life  was  proportion- 
ately lengthened.  Cheery  old  Sol  en- 
livened everything  by  his  bright 
glances-^dispensing  happiness  to  all 
others,  while  securing  his  own.  Then 
he  never  dreamed  of  retiring  at  nighty 
as  he  does  now,  lest  some  evil  should 
chance  to  his  beautiful  beloved;  but 
he  shone  on  at  all  hours,  only  at  mid- 
day his  gleams  were  more  joyous  in 
view  of  his  expected  meeting  in  the 
grotto. 

But  these  new  innovations  sorely  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  myriads  of 
little  stars,  who  formed  the  body  guard 
of  King  Sol,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
manage  affairs  after  their  royal  master 
had  retired  for  the  night.  Then  their 
services  had  been  in  great  demand; 
but  Tknr,  that  he  never  slept,  they  were 
thrown  out  of  employ,  or  were  c(msid- 
ered  of  very  little  importance. 

This  depreciation  of  their  value  as 
State  officers  put  them  in  high  dud- 
geon, determining  them  to  act  the  spy 
on  their  lord,  and  to  get  up  some  slui* 
der  in  regard  to  his  recent  amour.  So 
instead  of  going  to  sleep  for  twelve 
hours  of  the  day,  as  formerly,  they 
only  pretended  to  doze,  and  kept  all 
the  while  a  close  look-out  on  the  move- 
ments of  their  sovereign,  with  the  ma- 
licious intent  of  bringing  disgrace  up- 
on both  the  lovers,  and  reporting  the 
lady  to  her  credulous  old  sire,  who,  all 
unsuspicious  of  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs, had  willingly  permitted  his 
daughter's  absence  at  noon  every  day, 
when  assured  that  she  needed  rest. 
But  this  pleasant  confidence  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  inquisitive 
little  stars,  who  after  a  few  days' 
watching  discovered  the  whole  in- 
trigue, and  laid  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

Placing  themselves  in  ambush  near 
the  grotto,  they  saw  Rosy  Mom  enter 
just  before  noon;  and  a  few  moments 
thereafter  King  Sol,  with  his  big, 
round  face  actually  glowing  with  de- 
list, descended  from  his  fiery  chariot, 


and  followed  the  fair  damsel  into  their 
shady  retreat.  Then,  while  the  lovers 
were  dallying  in  each  other's  society, 
and  renewing  their  oft-plighted  vows, 
the  traitorous  stars  seized  the  Sun's 
chariot,  and  driving  off  at  full  speed, 
soon  reached  the  dominions  of  their 
sovereign.  Here  they  set  up  a  tri- 
umphant shout,  proclaimed  the  delin- 
quency of  their  liege  lord,  and  de- 
clared themselves  no  longer  his  vassals. 
This  shout,  as  it  was  reSchoed  far  and 
wide,  roused  the  gay  monarch  from 
his  beauteous  love  dream,  and  caused 
him  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
crown  and  life,  and  to  fear  that  he  had 
invdlved  in  ruin  one  more  dear  than 
either.  His  first  resolve  was  to  hasten 
at  once  to  his  court,  and  by  his  own 
presence  quell  the  rebellion ;  but  the 
way  was  long  and  difficult,  and  his 
chariot  g^ne.  Alas  for  his  want  of 
forethought  I  But  just  at  this  crisis 
the  mount4uns  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  affiicted  monarch.  They  opened  a 
cavern  directly  opposite  to  his  domain, 
by  which  he  might  reach  his  capital  in 
an  incredibly  short  period ;  and  prom- 
ised that  he  should  always  be  permit- 
ted to  drive  through  in  safety,  while 
they  would  perpetually  watch  every 
avenue,  and  crush  to  atoms  any  who 
might  dare  to  conspire  against  him. 
By  this  path  he  speedily  reached  his 
court,  but  as  he  passed  along  tears  of 
shame  and  sorrow  flowed  profusely 
from  his  eyes,  and  these  tears,  being  of 
pure  gold,  formed  the  productive  gold 
mines  that  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Siam,  and 
from  which  the  crown  continues  to  de- 
rive immense  revenues.  The  truant 
King's  beautiful  betrothed  wept  also, 
as  she  wandered  in  grief  and  desola- 
tion over  the  rugged  mountain  paths, 
nor  would  she  be  comforted  till  the 
return  of  her  gallant  knight.  Her 
tears  ieere  of  siloery  and  the  places  where 
they  fell  are  now  the  iiloer  mines  of 
Siann, 

After  his  return  to  his  kingdon-  and 
court,  it  was  some  time  before  King 
Sol  could  restore  order  throughout  his 
spacious  domains ;  and  at4ast  it  was  ef- 
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fected  only  by  a  compromise  with  his 
rebellious  courtiers,  maoy  of  whom 
were  as  much  enamored  of  Rosy  Mom's 
beauty  as  the  ancient  King  himself. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  the  nuptials 
should  be  solemnized  at  once— that 
Rosy  Mom*s  name  should  be  changed 
to  *'Moon  " — that  two  weeks  of  each 
month  she  should  be  permitted  to 
spend  with  her.  royal  consort,  in  his 
palace,  shut  away  from  the  gaze  of  all 
curious  eyes;  while  for  the  interyening 
weeks  the  stars  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  her  presence  and  bask  in  the 
light  of  her  favor.  During  these  pe- 
riods King  Sol  bound  himself  to  keep 
entirely  aloof,  and  especially  not  to  sa- 
lute his  bride  in  public  view,  thereby 
cruelly  tantalizing  the  courtiers,  who 
were  strictly  forbidden  by  their  con- 
tract to  seek  similar  favors.  So  the 
covenant  has  been  faithfully  kept  by 
all  parties  ever  since,  except  perhaps 
once  or  twice  a  year,  when  the  intense 
love  of  the  enamored  monarch  for  his 
sweet  young  bride  of  only  nine  thou- 
sand years,  causes  him  to  forget  the 
last  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  and  has- 
tily to  snatoh  a  kiss  from  her  roseate 
lips,  which  in  truth  she  is  nothing 
loath  to*  bestow.*  But  the  lowering 
brows  and  fierce  imprecations  of  the 
suspicious  little  courtiers  soon  terrify 
the  delinquents  into  a  return  to  fideli- 
ty, and  things  move  on  again  as  be- 
fore. 

Such  is  the  account  I  have  translat- 
ed literally  from  '^the  sacred  Bali"; 
and  so  religiously  do  the  Siamese  be- 
lieve this  story  that  an  annual  festi- 
val, called  the  *' Peace  Offering," 
is  regularly  observed  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event.  In  this  festival  all 
classes,  from  the  King  down  to  his 
meanest  subject,  unite;  and  its  cele- 
bration is  attended  with  even  more 
noise,  parade,  and  magnificence  than 
marks  the  observance  of  any  other  of 
their  national  gala  days.  A  pilgrim- 
age, in  which  nearly  every  male  Siam- 
ese participates,  is  made  to  the  re- 

*  Thlfl  18  when  a  solar  or  lunar  ecllpte  ooonn, 
and  hence  the  near  proidmity  of  the  heavenly 
ort>8  to  each  other. 


nowned  site  of  this  wonderful  event. 
The  procession,  numbering  frequently 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  boats,  starts 
from  Bangkok,  up  the  river  Meinam 
C Mother  of  Waters,"  the  name  sig- 
nifies), but  after  reaching  Ayuthia,  the 
old  capital,  situate  on  the  same  river, 
eighty  miles  above,  the  gay  concourse 
is  disembarked,  and  the  journey  con- 
tinued on  foot  over  a  good  road,  but 
a  few  miles  intervening  between  the 
point  of  debarkation  and  the  noted 
^[K)t.  For '  *  His  Serene  Majesty, "  who 
of  course  could  not  be  expected  to 
contaminate  his  sacred  feet  by  bring- 
ing them  in  contact  with  mother  earth, 
a  magnificent  palanquin,  with  eight 
nobles  for  bearers,  used  always  to  be 
provided.  When  the  old  usurper,  the 
half  uncle  of  the  present  kings,  sat  on 
the  throne,  this  office  of  palanquin- 
bearer  even  tat  a  few  miles  could  have 
been  no  sinecure,  since  ^*His  Serene 
Majesty"  weighed  something  more 
tlum  three  hundred  pounds.  Yet  the 
position  was  eagerly  sought  by  these 
courtly  fmnces.  The  present  youthful 
monarchs  are,  I  am  sure,  too  well  in- 
formed and  too  sensible  to  credit  this 
absurd  stcry  of  gold  and  silver  mines 
springing  from  such  a  source ;  but  the 
annual  celebration  still  takes  place. 
It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because  national 
usage  has  so  long  sanctioned  its  ob- 
servance, and  partly  to  gratify  the 
people  with  this  grand  gala  and  its 
imposing  scenes.  But  the  palanquin 
has  been  given  up,  and  each  of  the 
young  kings  has  now  his  own  coach 
and  four,  with  driver  and  footmen 
in  handsome  livery.  So  we  see  that 
the  arts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
countries  are  gradually  finding  their 
way  even  among  orientals  who  have 
hitherto  been  so  averse  to  changes.  A 
large  party  of  Buddhist  priests,  with 
their  yellow  robes  and  long-handled 
fans,  always  heads  the  procession,  in 
the  midst  of  which  moves  a  standard 
bearer  canying  the  national  flag — ^that 
is  a  white  elephant  emblazoned  on  a 
crimson  ground.  Several  fine  bands 
are  always  in  attendance,  to  while 
away  the  lagging  hours,  and  by  th^ 
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sweet  and  stirring  music  to  beguile  the 
Joomey  of  its  tedium. 

The  sacred  spot  itself  consists  of  a 
little  hill  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
dark  cavern,  bounded  by  a  tiny  rivu- 
let that  ripples  and  sparkles  over  the 
smooth  pebbles,  and  goes  dancing 
down  the  declivity  toward  a  circling 
belt  of  shady  forest  trees,  among 
which  the  path  winds.  No  doabt  the 
stream  unites  somewhere  below  with 
the  Meinam,  the  great  river  of  Biam; 
bat  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertain* 
ing  just  where.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  cavern  is  a  deep  orifice  some  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  into  this  the  of- 
ferings, consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  gems,  jewelry,  and  precious 
stones,  are  thrown — ^to  be  fished  out 
probably  by  the  wily  priests  when  the 
donors  are  out  of  sight.  The  kings 
always  deposit  their  gifts  first,  and 
then  the  others;  each  taking  prece- 
dence according  to  his  respective  rank 
and  the  value  of  his  gift.  Every  one 
who  accompanies  the  procession  is 
considered  pledged  to  an  oblation  of 
some  sort,  but  the  selection  rests  with 


himself.  Hie  cavern  being  narrow, 
and  its  entrance  abrupt,  but  few  are 
able  to  enter  together,  so  that,  when 
the  company  is  large,  the  deposit  of 
the  gifts  is  often  wearisome  in  the  ex* 
trome.  Frequently  whole  days  are 
thus  consumed ;  but  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  with  a  degree  of  forbearance 
as  rare  as  praiseworthy,  always  wait 
uncomplainingly,  till  the  last  and 
most  trivial  gift  has  been  presented, 
each  solemn  vow  breathed,  and  the 
priestly  benediction  •  pronounced  in 
sanctimonious  tones,  ere  they  think  of 
separating.  Soft,  sweet  music  floats 
on  the  balmy  air,  as  the  gay  cortege 
is  marshalled  for  return;  and  a  sort  of 
dreamy  joy  seems  to  pervade  the 
group  recently  so  carelessly  hilarious. 
When  the  season  for  the  festival 
comes  round,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances of  weal  or  woe,  the  ceremony 
always  takes  place ;  and  were  it  once 
omitted,  very  many  of  even  the  edu- 
cated Siamese  would  expect  no  less  a 
disaster  than  the  total  destruction  of 
their  productive  mines. 

FaH NDB  BOFEB  FbUDOB. 


MUTUAL  CRITICISM. 


IT  is  frequently  said  that  the  attrac- 
tive things  of  this  world,  and  the 
pleasant  things^  are  not  always  the 
popular  things.  Religions  that  re- 
quire repulsive  and  difficult  services, 
or  a  self-abnegation  that  is  hard  to 
cultivate,  or  a  publicity  that  is  dis- 
tasteful, have  bec<Hne  very  popular,  and 
now  hold  in  their  sway  vast  numbers 
of  people.  Of  this  sort  most  persons 
will  rank  the  practice  of  ^^  mutual  crit- 
icism "  in  the  Oneida  Community,  the 
method  and  results  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  a  small  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished by  that  singular  society. 

Mutual  criticism  is  the  trial  of  any 
person  by  his  social  intimates.  They 
meet  and  tell  him  in  the  frankest  man- 
ner what  they  think  of  him  I  His 
character,  conduct,  acts,  mental  hab- 


its, dress,  manner,  principles,  and  even 
those  peculiarities  of  person  for  which 
none  of  us  is  accountable,  and  which 
no  one  can  change,  may  all  be  remark- 
ed upon  without  stint  1  It  is  gossip 
glorified.  It  must  and  does  open  the 
door  to  spite  and  malevolence. 

The  benefits  that  can  spring  from 
such  a  system  will  probably  appear  to 
most  persons  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared to  its  positive  evils.  But  it  is 
not  as  an  advocate  of  the  custom  that 
we  intend  to  treat  it.  The  little 
pamphlet  published  by  a  community 
which  has  at  least  a  doubtful  savor  in 
most  nostrils  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  curious  publication.  It  is  as 
faithful  in  displaying  the  workings  of 
mutual  criticism  as  the  critics  no 
doubt  are  in  stroking  each  ot^^er's  char- 
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acters  the  wrong  way.  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  human  nature,  fragmenta- 
ry, but  marvellously  realistic.  If  we 
could  have  the  whole  of  the  criticism 
which  the  quiet  village  in  Central  New 
York  has  witnessed,  the  world  would 
possess  a  summary  of  traits  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  writers  of  fiction. 

And  truly  these  critics,  though 
homely  in  manner  and  speech,  are 
acute  in  probing  their  friends,  and  not 
seldom  graphic  in  painting  the  inner 
life.  We  have  here  human  nature  in 
solid  "chunks."  What  can  surpass 
some  of  the  touches  in  this  description 
of  A  ?  Mr.  A,  be  it  understood,  is  the 
subject  (and  object  too)  of  criticism, 
and  our  dear  brethren,  D  and  £,  are 
hia  comforters: 

D.—k  is  yerj  impetnoas  and  poeitiTe  In  his 
manner,  and  is  deflelent  in  persuasiveness.  He 
takes  a  position  thai  70a  are  not  prepared  for, 
and  annoancc8.it  with  each  flat  assnrance  that  it 
gives  yon  a  Jolt.  He  has  a  kind  of  honesty  that 
strips  everything  of  romance,  and  this  is  apt  to 
revolt  yon.  He  will  hring  oat  a  statement  qnlte 
contrary  to  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  fact,  with- 
out any  drcumlocution  whatever,  and  thoagh 
yon  are  not  sore  bat  that  he  is  correct,  yon  natu- 
rally resist  being  j€rk$a  into  the  admission  of  it 
He  might  have  the  same  independence  and  hon- 
esty with  more  plausibility  and  tact. 

^.~The  prevailing  trait  in  A's  diaraeter, 
amounting  almost  to  Idiosyncrasy,  is  directness. 
He  is  direct  in  everything  he-  does— direct  in  his 
religious  pursuits,  as  evinced  by  the  straightf o^ 
ward  simplicity  of  his  testimony— direct  in  his 
thoughts,  his  speech,  and  Ms  actions.  This  is  in 
general  a  good  quality  in  persons,  giving  intensity 
to  all  their  operations,  singleness  of  eye,  and  con- 
sequent success.  But  in  our  social  intercourse 
thia  trait  needs  some  modlflcation.  It  wHl  not 
do  m  conversation  to  drive  point-blank  at  a  topic, 
and  think  of  nothing  else.  There  are  many  side 
oonsiderstions,  growing  out  of  our  personal  rela- 
tions and  the  demands  of  social  harmony,  which 
It  is  necessary  to  have  in  view  to  make  inter- 
course agreeable.  A's  excessive  directness  some- 
times causes  him  to  overiook  and  forget  every- 
thing but  his  subject,  and  leads  him  into  unneiy 
essary  discord. 

^.—Before  I  came  to  the  Community  I  was 
fond  of  debate,  and  had  the  habU  of  not  caring 
whether  what  I  said  was  ploasiiig  or  not— if  it 
was  incontrovertible,  that  was  enough. 

2>.— That  rule  wHl  do  for  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  life  abroad,  batit  wlU  not  do  hers,  when  tiie 
very  object  of  our  association  is  harmony.  .  .  . 
Suppose  that  he  forms  an  opinion  which  he  wants 
to  express,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  wide  awake 
for  harmony,  and  has  reason  to  think  that  what 
he  is  going  to  say  will  not  fall  into  C^s  mlndplesp 
santly ;  in  such  a  case  true  consideration  requires 
not  that  he  should  suppress  his  opinion,  or  that 
he  should  agree  with  C,  but  that  he  should  broach 


his  opinion  moderately— make  some  stairs  for  0 
to  descend  on  and  not  drop  him  right  down  with 
a  Jolt  All  our  speech  should  be  surrounded 
with  the  most  delicate  reference  to  haimonj. 
With  a  quick  ear  for  harmony  and  a  heart  that 
values  it  as  God  does,  A  might  be  Just  as  inde- 
pendent as  he  is  now  and  yet  always  find  a  way 
to  express  himself  musically.  The  generic  fault 
with  A  is  that  he  is  too  mafcttOiitf.  He  would  be 
a  better  man  if  he  were  a  little  more  of  a  woman ; 
i.  tf.,  if  his  life,  instead  of  running  so  much  into 
strength,  ran  more  Into  delicacy,  affection,  ami*- 
bility— qualitlea  which  peculiariy  belong  to  the 
feminine  nature. 

So  much  for  A.  And  so  much  too 
for  his  critics,  who,  if  that  is  a  fair 
transcript  of  all  they  said,  seem  to 
have  judged  their  friend  without  cap- 
tiousness,  and  to  have  found  out  some 
very  good  rules  of  conduct  in  life» 
We  have  selected  A's  case  because  he 
tamed  on  his  tormentors  and  tried  to 
break  the  force  of  blows  that  were 
perhaps  all  the  more  cruel  that  they 
fell  on  a  spot  in  which  he  was  con- 
sciously sore. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  with  the 
object  of  recommending  such  critictsm 
as  this  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  if  we 
are  all  to  form  rings  about  the  thin- 
skinned,  and  scourge  them  with  our 
tongues,  it  may  be  well  to  know  where 
the  practice  originated. 

Historically  mutual  criticism  is  the 
gift  of  a  few  young  men  at  Andover 
theological  university.  They,  being 
much  interested  in  the  project  for 
sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  a 
work  which  was  at  that  time  in  disfa- 
vor, were  drawn  together  by  more 
than  the  usual  ties  of  college  life. 
They  formed  a  secret  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  missions,  and  one  of 
the  performances  at  their  weekly  meet- 
ings was  this  mutual  criticism.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  practice  ia 
less  objectionable  than  in  the  ordinary 
surroundings  of  life.  These  young 
men  were  to  be  public  speakers.  It 
was  evidently  advantageous  to  them  to 
know  what  their  noticeable  defects 
were  in  time  to  avoid  the  loss  of  influ- 
ence and  the  mortifications  they  would 
have  to  bear  if  such  faults  were  not 
corrected.  One  of  these  studenta  wt^s 
Mr.  Noyes,  and  he  introduced  this 
kind  of  discipline  in  the  Bible  class  at 
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Putney,  Yermont,  which  was  the  root 
of  the  Oneida  commanism. 

Bat  this  historical  derivation  is  real- 
ly no  more  than  a  matter  of  carious  in- 
terest. The  strength  of  the  practice 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  religious  doctrine  of 
perfectionism.  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  im&gine  any  road  to  suc- 
cessful perfectionism  that  did  not  lead 
through  Christian  admonition. 

The  Oneida  communists  enjoin  it  as 
a  necessity  in  the  march  toward  abso- 
lute grace,  but  they  defend  their  posi- 
tion with  shrewdness.  They  take  the 
ground  that  criticism  exists  in  life, 
that  no  one  escapes  it,  and  that  it  is 
much  better  to  hear  ourselves  tried  by 
the  tongue  of  friendship  than  by  the 
tongue  of  malice.  They  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  with  all  their  organized 
system  the  total  amount  of  personal 
criticism  is  no  greater  among  them 
than  in  other  communities.  Perhaps 
that  is  true,  but  if  so,  what  do  the 
*'  anld  wives  "  of  their  household  do  ? 
They  must  be  in  as  mournful  a  state  as 
the  gossips  of  Boston  in  the  days  of 
prohibited  tea. 

In  the  peculiarly  homely  and  direct 
language  which  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  their  communal  gatherings  (as 
plain  speech  has  always  resulted  when 
the  common  people  have  had  a  promi- 
nent part  in  public  discussions,  espe- 
cially with  a  religious  turn),  they  say, 
*' Criticism  is  not  more  free  with  us, 
but  it  is  distributed  more  profitably. 
We  have  a  systematic  plan  of  distribu- 
tion, by  which  the  true  article  is  in- 
sured ;  and  it  is  delivered  in  the  right 
time  and  place.  Criticism,  as  it  goes 
in  society,  is  without  method ;  there  is 
no  ^science  in  it;'  it  acts  everywhere 
like  the  electric  fluid,  but  is  not  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  purpose;  it  dis- 
tributes U$e^,  and  sometimes  injuri- 
ously. In  the  Community  we  draw  it 
off  from  the  mischievous  chaimels  of 
evil-thinking  and  scandal,  and  con- 
duct it  through  plain  speech  to  a  ben- 
eficial result.  We  simply  adopt  the 
policy  of  'home  manufacture.'  As- 
suming the  principle  that  there  will  be 


just  so  much  criticism  stirring,  either 
domestic  or  imported,  we  think  it  is 
the  better  way  to  keep  a  supply  of  our 
own  manufacture,  and  prohibit  the 
foreign  article.  If  there  are  folly  and 
faults  at  work,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  criticism ;  and,  if 
we  do  not  produce  it  at  home,  supply 
and  demand  will  meet  in  some  other 
way  less  comfortable.  We  make  a 
business,  therefore,  of  supplying  our- 
selves, and  find  that  we  can  manufac- 
ture a  better  article  and  have  it  at  less 
cost." 

They  even  say  that  the  practice  is  a 
comforting  one,  because  a  man  who 
has  been  well  pelted  by  his  neighbors 
is  less  apt  to  accuse  himself  1  Intro- 
spective spirits  are  soothed.  False 
ideas  of  the  impression  you  make  on 
others  are  impossible  when  the  others 
have  stated  their  impressions  so  plain- 
ly. Then  they  try  to  reassure  them- 
selves by  the  reflection  that  the  results 
of  their  system  will  be  according  to  a 
great  philosophic  law — ^that  the  sup- 
ply of  criticism  and  its  quality  will  be 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  need  (or 
demand)  for  it.  But,  sad  to  say,  with 
all  these  consolations,  they  are  not 
happy  under  the  improving  process  I 
The  saints  wiU  squirm,'  though  the 
rack  they  lie  on  is  philosophy,  and  the 
executioner  that  stretches  them  out  is 
Christian  love. 

Criticism  is  free  at  Oneida.  That  is, 
in  most  cases  it  is  requested  by  the  suf- 
ferers. But  it  may  also  be  enforced, 
or,  as  our  authority  says,  '*  In  some  in- 
stances where  it  is  noticed  that  per- 
sons are  suffering  from  faults  or  influ- 
ences that  might  be  corrected  or  re- 
moved by  criticism,  they  are  advised 
to  submit  themselves  to  it. "  There  is 
a  standing  committee  of  criticism,  and 
the  candidate  for  self-knowledge  may 
select  his  critics  from  the  committee, 
or  have  the  whole  committee  or  the 
whole  community  pass  judgment  on 
him  as  he  chooses.  The  members  are 
trained  to  criticise  without  being  cen- 
sorious, flattering,  or  superflcial. 
**True  criticism,"  says  this  competent 
authority,    '^  studies  ch^ii^ter   as   a 
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painter  would  a  pictare,  exploring  and 
analyzing  the  whole." 

To  full  directions  upon  the  giving 
of  criticism  the  pamphlet  adds  equally 
full  rules  for  receiving  it.  They  may 
all  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  Be  a 
saint.  The  person  under  examination 
is  the  focus  of  all  eyes,  and  there  is  a 
Jesuitry  in  the  ordeal  that — to  the  un- 
criticised  mind — seems  excessively  re- 
pulsive. No  two  persons,  we  are 
told,  are  affected  exactly  alike.  ''Tem- 
peraments have  their  influence,  and 
particularly  the  predominance  or  defi- 
ciency of  hope,  conscientiousness,  and 
self-esteem.  Approbativeness  mani- 
fests itself  in  sensitiveness  to  blame 
and  a  care  to  put  the  best  side  out. 
Large  self-esteem  makes  persons  resist 
criticism  as  a  false  charge ;  it  cannot 
bear  the  mortification  of  being  found 
in  the  wrong,  and  hence  is  very  liable 
to  deceive  itself  v  it  is  apt  to  take 
criticism  as  a  personal  attack.  Large 
hope  seems  to  foil  criticism." 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  the 
method  and  purpose  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  we  will  proceed  to  consider  some 
of  the  odd  revelations  of  character 
which  it  has  given  us : 

B  is  ranaikably  oatspoken  and  ImiralsiTe,  and 
80  her  fanltfl  are  Qeclded  and  well  known.  She  la 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  vital  temperament,  has 
great  exuberance  of  life  and  animal  spirits— 
would  live  on  langfalng  and  ftollc— la  ardent  In 
her  affections,  and  lively  in  her  antipathies.  In 
dicomstances  of  ordinary  life  she  would  not  hare 
been  corrected  of  her  faults  ;  simple  parental  au- 
thority woald  not.  have  been  Bvfflcient.  She 
would  have  ruled  all  around  her,  and  hen-pecked 
her  husband  to  the  last  degree.  But  the  Com- 
munity is  too  much  for  her,  especially  as  she  la 
wise  enough  to  give  herself  up  to  its  critlciam. 
The  elderly  people  criticise  her  for  disrespect  and 
inattention.  She  will  fly  through  a  room,  on 
some  impulsive  errand  of  generodty  perhaps, 
leave  both  doors  <q;wn,  and  half  knock  down  any- 
body in  her  way.  Her  laughiAg  propensity  was 
criticised ;  some  thought  she  could  dispense  with 
half  her  usual  indulgence,  while  one  recommend- 
ed as  a  eompromlae,  that  she  should  cease  laugh- 
ing at  others*  calamities :  any  little  mishap  of 
another  or  mistake  of  her  own— acddenta  which 
would  naturally  make  others  sober,  invariably 
make  her  laa^  Shehasatonehof  vanity— likes 
to  look  in  the  glaaa,  and  plumes  herself  on  her 
power  of  charming.  She  indulges  in  unfounded 
antipathies,  and  whims  of  taste,  while  she  la 
likely  to  be  carried  out  of  bounds  by  her  attrao- 
tiona.  ...  We  must  cure  her  of  her  ooaree- 
ness  and  teach  her  to  be  gay  without  being  rude 
and  respectful  without  being  demure. 


P.-.j's  whole  manner  Is  senaatloiiaL  HetaHn 
for  effect,  and  walks  for  effect ;  he  flourishes  his 
handkerchief  for  effect ;  takes  out  his  letters  and 
watch  for  effect.  When  he  talks  at  the  table  it  is 
not  for  fellowship,  but  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  whole  table.  A  little  simplicity  would  Im- 
prove him  very  much. 

Jf.— J  has  naturally  a  good  deal  of  what  I  should 
call  the  high-toned  Southern  tendency  in  Mm.  It 
la  one  of  the  hardest  elements  in  the  world  to 
take  criticism  and  surrender  i/self  to  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ  It  is  masculinity 
carried  to  excess.  There  is  not  woman  enoogh 
about  him. 

H.—I  am  bored  sometimes  with  his  making  a 
long  conversation  about  a  little  matter  that  could 
be  disposed  at  with  a  few  words. 

N.—Re  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  fluency. 
There  is  hardly  a  young  man  in  the  Community 
that  I  would  set  to  plead  a  case  in  court  qxdsktx 
than  I  would  him.  He  has  what  lawyers  call  the 
"gift  of  gab,"  and  it*s  a  very  good  UcaXtj;  I  like 
to  listen  to  his  talk  Just  to  notice  his  power  of  ex- 
pression and  persuasion.  When  he  elts  down 
with  me  we  generally  have  a  pretty  smart  pnU  at 
it,  but  I  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  B,  we  are  told  by  one  critic, 
**is  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
more  than  most  men;  but  his  mind 
and  manners  do  not  fairly  represent 
his  heart.*'  In  the  latter  half  of  this 
verdict  three  other  critics  seem  to  have 
concurred;  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
following: 

CriUc  No.  1.— He  has  large  hope,  and  often 
promises  more  than  he  fulfils  ;  disappointo  folks. 
I  think  his  business  habits  are  quite  bad-hia 
flnandal  accounts  are  alwaya  at  **  loose  ends.** 
He  needs  to  carry  his  consdentionsneas  Into  bual- 
ness  affairs. 

OrUU  A'o.  7.— It  is  true  that  he  does  not  foUll 
Ua  promises.  He  Is  what  I  ahduld  call  an  oat- 
line  character :  he  makes  excellent  plans,  bat  la 
careless  in  executing  details. 

CfrUicNo.  8.— He  is  not  as  neat  in  his  personal 
habits  as  good  taato  requires ;  he  needa  to  pay 
more  attention  to  outward  adornment. 

B  is  honest,  and  has  a  sincere  ambition  to  be  a 
right  kind  of  diaracter.  He  la  very  reliable  and 
faithful  in  work,  free  and  unselflah,  ao  fsr  aa  tha 
disposition  of  his  time  and  musclea  Is  con- 
cerned. Sttn  he  is  in  difficulty— his  experience 
Is  unsatisfactory— he  doee  not  find  himself  In  the 
current  of  insplEatioiL  The  troubla  ia,  he  la  ii«r> 
rouHTdnded,  He  has  lived  without  a  proper  i^ 
preclation  of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect; 
thinking  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  hia  spiritual 
character.  He  is  intensely  introspective;  hIa 
thoughts  drde  round  a  centre  within  hlmaelf— 
he  does  not  find  his  way  inward  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  the 
critic,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Noyes  is  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
and  also  of  most  of  the  criticism  in  it. 
There  is  a  density  to  his  view8|   a 
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chnnkiness  to  his  wisdom,  that  few 
men  can  match.  Tapper  might  be 
Noyes  if  Tupper  could  be  dense: 
Noyes  might  be  Tupper  if  Noyes 
could  be  rhythmic.  But  as  nature 
seems  to  have  abhorred  this  possible 
compound — ^this  Tupperite  of  Noyes, 
to  put  it  chemically — ^we  are  forced  to 
give  the  Oneida  gentleman  the  whole 
credit  for  these  rare  and  weighty  nug- 
gets: 

y  has  this  serious  fanlt,  that  her  words  are  of- 
ten better  than  her  deed&  She  has  a  bright  in- 
tellect, and  seems  to  apprehend  the  tnith  readily; 
her  understanding  assents  ta  It  and  apparently 
r^oices  in  it ;  bnt  for  some  cause  it  does  not  snf • 
ildently  modify  her  external  condoct.  Conse- 
quently her  words  are  at  adisoonnt— like  the  notes 
of  banks  that  have  issoed  more  paper  than  they 
can  redeem.  Oar  deeds  form  the  specto  basis  of 
onr  characters,  and  if  they  fall  behind  our  words, 
the  latter  will  not  long  be  taken  at  par.  Bach  a 
condition  of  things  is  deplorable,  and  most  be 
the  resnlt  of  nnbellef  .  If  the  heart  sincerely  be- 
lieres  in  Ood,  it  wiU  express  itself  in  deeds  tmer 
and  better  than  any  words. 

^.— What  is  called  makinff  love  is  a  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  criticism  in  the  way  of  praise.  It  is  ap 
attempt  to  express  a  sense  of  beaaty  andgoodness. 
Bat  it  allows  a  person  to  express  feelings  that  he 
cannot  give  any  reason  for,  and  to  praise  his 
sweetheart  merely  because  it  is  a  mosleal  open- 
tion  to  himself  and  her. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  Criticism 
in  its  Hygienic  Relations,  for  the  pam- 
phlet says  it  has  them  I  It  appears 
that  the  great  physical  effect  of  criti- 
cism is  to  give  the  patient  a  great 
sweating  I  In  Oneida  it  is  quite  the 
thing  among  the  faithful  who  fall  sick 
to  send  for  a  criticising  committee. 
*'The  result  when  administered  sin- 
cerely is  almost  universally  to  throw 
the  patient  into  a  sweat  and  to  bring 
on  a  reaction  of  his  life  against  dis- 
ease, breaking  it  up  and  restoring  him 
soon  to  usual  health.  We  have  seen  it 
take  effect  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
chronic  disease,  and  raise  a  person  up 
apparently  from  death's  door."  *^  One 
secret  of  its  efficacy  is,  it  stops  the 
flow  of  thought  toward  the  seat  of 
difficulty,  and  so  tends  directly  to  re- 
duce inflammation.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  a  very  bracing,  invigorating  ef- 
fect." 

This  is  a  universal  panacea.  It  will 
cure  an3rthing,  and  it  is  just  as  appli- 
cable to  children  as  to  grown  persons. 


Imagine  a  council  of  elders  called  at 
midnight  to  a  child  with  croup.  Even 
the  exact  mode  of  relief  has  been  as- 
certained. Disease  proves  to  '*  origi- 
nate not  in  the  blood,  or  stomach,  or 
nerves,  bnt  in  the  «ptr^."  It  seems 
that  for  people  whose  spirits  are  too 
much  given  to  the  snuffies  this  is  the 
long-sought  corrective.  In  one  case, 
*Mt  went  right  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  was  discovered  to  be  a 
spirit  otfeaTy  throwing  open  the  pores 
and  predisposing  the  subject  to  the 
attack.  S.  P.  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  bad  habit  in  this  respect,  expecting 
with  every  exposure  to  take  cold—and 
then  expecting  to  have  it  go  on  to  a 
serious  cough,  and  so  on — ^fear  realiz- 
ing itself.  Criticism  stopped  this  false 
action,  and  not  only  made  her  well  in 
the  flrst  instance,  but  by  breaking  np 
this  fear  it  has  given  her  comparative 
security  tigainst  future  attacks. "  Thus 
far  we  read  with  delight,  feeling  sure 
that  the  true  pain  killer  was  found  at 
last ;  but  on  turning  the  page  we  foimd 
that  criticism  though  good  is  not  all 
in  all.  Doctor's  nostrums  are  still  to 
be  used,  and  the  medical  fraternity 
may  go  on  with  its  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  vivisection.  They  are  all  needed. 
Diphtheria  for  instance,  is  not  cured  by 
criticism  alone.  That  we  know  opens 
the  pores  and  sends  through  them  the 
mollifying  spiritual  perspiration.  But 
that  is  not  sufficient  for  diphtheria, 
and  the  treatment  at  Oneida  includes 
both  ice  and  criticism.  And  yet  we 
have  an  ungrateful  patient  who  made 
a  good  recovery,  and  attributed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  criticism,  leaving  out  the 
ice  altogether.  Surely  that  man  needs 
another  dose  of  criticism.  He  has 
robbed  Peter,  and  given  the  plunder 
to  Paul. 

Thus  the  eulogist  of  mutual  criti- 
cism presents  us  a  curve  of  assertions 
that  pass  with  pretty  n^rly  equal 
sweep  through  the  commonplace,  the 
sublime,  and  the  ridiculous.  This 
book  is  no  pretense.  Its  follies  certi- 
fy to  its  truthful  intent.  Its  author  is 
trying  to  pass  counterfeit  coin  on  us 
for  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  bji$  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  be  has  taken  the  money  him- 
self in  good  faith,  and  still  thinks  it 
genoine. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
way  these  personalities  are  taken  by 
the  victims,  but  the  pamphlet  is  not 
silent  on  this  point.  Even  in  the  lit- 
tle band  of  students  at  Andorer,  met 
in  secret,  and  criticising  each  other 
under  circumstances  the  best  suited  to 
such  work,  there  was  such  heart-burn- 
ing that  half  a  century  of  time  has 
not  extinguished  the  sense  of  wrong. 
A  member  of  that  students*  society 
writes:  '* During  the  twenty  months 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  society  of 
*  Brethren,'  my  turn  to  be  criticised  in 
the  manner  just  referred  to  occurred 
only  imce;  and  believe  me,  once  was 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  Such  an  ope- 
ration I  never  went  through  before  or 
since.  I  have  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment the  remarks  then  made  on  my 
manner  and  way  of  doing  things,  in 
prayer,  in  conversation,  etc.  The 
process  was  severe  and  scathing  in  the 
extreme.  Most  of  the  remarks  were 
just,  and  kindly  intended;  some  of 
them  were,  I  have  always  thought, 
unkind,  unjust,  and  rather  too  tmere  at 
least.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  wrote  in 
my  journal,  I  was  conscious  of  other 
faults,  more  heinous  and  more  danger- 
ous to  my  soul  and  to  the  cause  of 
Chrbt,  as  committed  more  directly 
against  €k>d." 

At  Oneida  the  sufferer  is  not  allowed 
to  reply,  but  must  tiike  his  castigation 
in  silence.  Poor  A,  the  first  case  we 
•  quoted,  spoke  up  and  pleaded  that,  bad 
as  ho  was,  he  was  better  than  he  had 
been.  But  this  was  an  unusual  case, 
and  silent  acquiescence  is  the  rule. 

The  value  of  this  publication  is  in 
its  perfect  honesty.  We  may  or  may 
not  applaud  mutual  criticism  as  an  im- 
proving diet  both  for  soul  and  body, 
but  we  cannot  refuse  our  interest  and 


sympathy  in  these  faithful  sketches  of 
homely,  earnest,  and  mistaken  men. 
This  little  book  deserves  to  be  received 
as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  psy- 
chological knowledge.  The  impul- 
siveness of  A,  jauntiness  of  B,  and 
slovenliness  of  C  are  nothing  to  us 
who  do  not  sit  in  the  favored  circle  of 
their  friends,  but  it  is  of  Interest  to  us 
that  in  raising  the  curtain  from  their 
neighbors*  characters  the  critics  have 
let  the  light  in  upon  their  own.  We 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  so  well 
as  to  the  Roundheads,  who  learned  in 
their  conventicles  to  speak  just  as 
plainly  and  directly.  One  extract  is 
enough  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  styles.  It  is  from  a 
number  of  opinions  on  criticism  given 
by  the  communists: 

G.  C.  says:  "The  truth  given  me  by 
the  criticism  committee  was  as  truly  a 
substance  taken  into  my  spirit  as  a 
blue  pill  taken  into  my  stomach  would 
have  been,  and  acted  effectually  up<Hi 
my  physical  as  well  as  upon  my  spirit- 
uid  system.  There  was  no  hoeiu  poau 
about  it.  I  don't  guess,  or  believe ;  I 
know  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  word 
of  God,  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword  or  visible 
materia  mediea,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  ot  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart  I  therefore  can,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  experience,  reCn- 
dorse  truthrteHinff  or  GommwUty  criti- 
emn  as  good  for  food  and  good  for 
medicine.  It  is  good  for  the  healthy, 
to  keep  them  well ;  good  for  the  sick  to 
make  them  well ;  good  for  the  good  to 
make  them  better;  and  good  for  the 
discontented  to  make  them  happy.  It 
cures  egotism,  self-conceit,  and  all 
forms  of  disagreeable  diseases  result- 
ing from  the  fungus  growth  of  indi- 
Tidual  sovereignty." 
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BEFLT  TO  GENERAL  HOWABD. 
**  The  war*t  over,  bat  the  fl^ihting^s  Just  begon.*^ 


HAVING  recently  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  **  Campaign  and 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  by  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
**  Atlantic  Monthly,"  I  feel  called  up- 
on, in  justice  to  myself  as  well  as  in 
the  general  interest  of  truthful  history, 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  in  that 
article.  My  purpose  is  not  to  attempt 
a  description  of  that  famous  battle, 
which  covered  three  of  the  most  anx- 
ious days  of  our  struggle  for  national 
perpetuity,  but  simply  to  give,  from 
personal  knowledge  and  other  evi- 
dence, a  concise  and  correct  account  of 
those  particular  operations,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  engagement,  which  General 
Howard  has  seen  fit  to  present  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  arrogate  to  himself 
services  and  honors  which  impartial 
history  must  assign  to  others. 

When  General  Reynolds  fell,  the 
command  of  our  forces  at  the  front 
devolved  on  General  Howard  as  the 
senior  officer.  The  Confederate  army 
was  advancing  toward  the  town  of 
Gettysburg.  Our  troops  were  sorely 
pressed,  and  at  best  were  only  ade- 
quate to  the  duty,  important  in  itself, 
of  retarding  the  enemy's  hitherto  tri- 
umphant progress,  until  our  army 
could  be  concentrated,  on  an  advanta- 
geous line,  for  a  general  engagement. 
After  Reynolds's  death,  when  General 
Buf ord  said,  **  There  seems  to  be  no 
directing  person,"  and,  "We  need  a 
controlling  spirit,"  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  sent  me  forward 
to  the  scene  of  action  with  an  order 
superseding  General  Howard.  It  is 
.  only  natural  that  a  soldier  should  feel 
chagrined  at  being  thus  relieved,  by  a 
junior,  on  the  field.  Acting  under  that 
feeling,  (General  Howard  wrote  Gene- 
ral Meade  a  letter  in  which  he  said : 
*^  General  Hancock's  order  to  assume 
52 


command  .  .  .  has  mortified  and 
will  disgrace  me."  With  these  few 
words  of  explanation  it  will  be  easier 
to  account  for  the  special  plea  in  the 
'* Atlantic"  article,  to  shield  its  au- 
thor from  the  lack  of  confidence  ap- 
parently implied  in  the  order  super- 
seding him  in  command. 

To  give  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  operations  which  General  Howard 
has  misstated,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  begin  with  the  movements  of 
my  own  command  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  from  General  Meade, 
the  Second  corps  marched  from  Union- 
town  to  Taneytown,  where  it  arrived 
about  11  A.  M.  The  troops  were  im- 
mediately massed,  and  I  reported  in 
person  at  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  were  then  at  that 
point.  While  there.  General  Meade 
informed  me  of  his  plan  for  the  com- 
ing battle.  He  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  his  intention  was  to  fight 
on  Pipe  creek ;  that  he  had  not  exam- 
ined the  ground,  but,  judging  from 
his  maps,  it  was  the  strongest  position 
he  could  find ;  that  the  Engineers  were 
examining  and  mapping  it,  and  that 
he  had  made  an  order  for  the  move- 
ment to  occupy  that  line.  General 
Reynolds  was  in  the  advance  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  the  First,  Third,  and 
Eleventh  corps,  with  Gfeneral  Buford's 
cavalry.  I  returned  to  my  corps 
headquarters,  and  shortly  afterward 
General  Meade  received  information 
that  Reynolds,  with  the  First  and 
Eleventh  corps  (Howard's)  and  Bu- 
ford's  cavalry,  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Gettysburg.  Subsequently, 
at  about  1  p.  H.,  he  heard  that  Rey- 
nolds was  either  kille^^-or^  mortally 
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woanded.  General  Meade  came  im- 
mediately to  my  headquarters  and 
told  me  to  transfer  the  command  of 
the  Second  corps  to  General  Gibbon, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  front,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  truth  of  the  report 
of  General  Reynolds*s  death  or  disabil- 
ity, to  assume  command  of  the  corps 
on  that  field—the  First  and  Eleventh, 
and  the  Third  which  was  at  Emmetts- 
burg.  I  reminded  him  that  General 
Caldwell,  commanding  the  First  divi- 
sion of  the  Second  corps,  was  senior 
to  General  Gibbon,  and  that  General 
Howard  was  senior  to  myself  as  Major 
General  of  Volunteers.  (The  commis- 
sions of  Generals  Howard  and  Sickles, 
as  Major  Generals  of  Volunteers,  bore 
the  same  date  as  my  own,  but  their 
commissions  as  Brigadiers  antedated 
mine,  and  that  determined  our  relative 
rank  as  Major  Generals  of  Volunteers.) 
He  replied  that  he  had  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  authorizing 
him  to  make  such  changes  as  he  saw  fit 
in  his  commanders,  and  that  any 
changes  made  by  him  would  be  sustain- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  the  President. 
Accordingly,  written  orders  directing 
me  to  proceed  to  the  front  and  assume 
command  of  our  forces  on  the  field 
were  furnished  me  on  the  spot,  and 
read  as  follows : 

HbapquabtibsAbmtofPotoiiao,  i 
July  l,18t»-l:10  P.M.     f 
Obmmandinff  Ct^fUer,  Sseond  Oorpt. 

The  Mi^r  Qeneral  commandiiiff  has  Just  been 
informed  that  General  Reynolds  has  been  killed, 
or  badly  wonnded.  He  directs  that  yon  tnm  over 
the  command  of  your  corps  to  General  Gibbon, 
that  yoQ  proceed  to  the  ftont,  and  by  Tirtoe  of 
this  order,  in  case  of  the  tmth  of  General  Key- 
Bolds^s  death,  yon  assume  command  of  the  corps 
there  assembled,  viz.:  the  Bleventh,  First,  and 
Third  at  Smmettabuig.  If  yon  think  the  ground 
and  position  there  a  better  one  to  fight  a  battle 
under  existing  circumstances,  yon  will  so  advise 
the  General,  and  he  wlU  order  all  the  troops  np. 
Yon  know  the  General*s  views,  and  General  War- 
ren, who  Is  f  ally  aware  of  them,  has  gone  out  to 
see  General  Beynolds. 

LAn»-l:16p.M. 
Reynolds  has  possession  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
enemy  are  reported  as  falling  back  from  the  front 
of  Gettysburg.    H(dd  your  column  ready  to  move. 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  BumsFiEus 
Vaior  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  having 
been  informed  of  General  Meade's  in- 


tentions to  form  his  forces  for  the  com- 
ing conflict  on  the  line  of  Pipe  creek, 
these  orders  required  me  not  only  to 
assume  command  of  the  troops  at  the 
front,  but  also  to  examine  the  ground 
at  Gettysburg,  and  if  I  thought  the 
position  there  a  better  one  to  fight  a 
battle  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
was  so  to  advise  him  and  he  would  or- 
der his  whole  army  up. 

The  moment  these  instructions  were 
given  me  I  turned  over  the  command 
of  the  Second  corps  to  General  Gib- 
bon, and  then  started  with  my  person- 
al staff  at  a  very  r&pid  pace  for  the 
battlefield,  which  was  distant  about 
thirteen  miles.  On  the  way  we  met 
an  ambulance  containing  the  dead 
body  of  the  heroic  Reynolds.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  direction  of  the  wind  at 
the  time,  it  was  not  until  wc  had  come 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  field  that  we 
heard  the  roar  of  the  confilct  then  go- 
ing on.  I  hurried  to  the  front,  and 
saw  our  troops  retreating  in  disorder 
and  confusion  from  the  town,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy.  Genend 
Howard  was  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
hill,  apparently  endeavoring  to  stop 
the  retreat  of  his  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  passing  over  the  hill  and 
down  the  Baltimore  pike.  A  portion 
of  Steinwehr's  division  of  Howard's 
corps,  which  had  been  stationed  on 
Cemetery  hill  by  order  of  General 
Beynolds,  was  still  in  position  there, 
and  had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle.    (Bates's  "  Gettysburg,"  p.  69.) 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  field,  at 
about  8:80  p.  m.,  I  rode  directly  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  where  General 
Howard  stood,  and  said  to  him  that  I 
had  been  sent  by  General  Meade  to 
take  command  of  all  the  forces  pres- 
ent ;  that  I  had  written  orders  to  that 
effect  with  me,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished  to  read  them.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not,  but  acquiesced  in  my  as- 
sumption of  command.  As  it  was 
necessary  at  once  to  establish  order  in 
the  confused  mass  of  his  troops  on 
Cemetery  hill  and  the  Baltimore  pike, 
I  lost  no  time  in  conversation,  but  at 
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once  rode  away  and  bent  myself  to 
the  pressing  task  of  making  such  dis- 
positions as  would  prevent  the  enemy 
from  seizing  that  yital  point;  and 
from  that  moment  until  eyening,  when 
I  transferred  the  command  to  General 
Slocum^  I  exercised  positive  and  vig- 
orous command  over  all  the  troops 
present,  and  General  Howard,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  gave  no  orders 
save  to  the  troops  of  his  own  corps, 
the  Eleventh. 

This  brings  me  to  the  first  of  the  in- 
correct statements  which  I  wish  to  no- 
tice in  General  Howard's  article.  On 
page  58  he  writes  as  follows: 

At  this  momeot,  4:80  p.  m.,  according  to  (he 
tfane  I  had  goat  by  all  day,  Qeneral  Hancock  ap- 
peared. (He  reports  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  CoQ- 
doct  of  the  War  that  he  was  at  Cemetery  hill  by 
8:80  p.  K.)  General  Doableday  states  that  his . 
troops  did  not  commence  to  give  way  till  a  qoarter' 
before  four ;  and  sorely  it  was  half  an  boor  later 
than  this  that  he  was  leading  his  corps  into  posi- 
tion on  Cemetery  ridge,  where  he  and  I  first  met 
Hancock.  Qeneral  Hancock  greeted  me  in  his 
nsoal  frank  and  cordial  manner,  and  nsed  these 
words :  **  General  Meade  has  sent  me  to  represent 
him  on  the  field.'*  I  replied,  "All  right,  Han- 
cock. This  is  no  time  for  talldng.  Ton  take  the 
left  of  the  pike  and  I  will  arrange  these  troops  to 
the  right.**  He  said  no  more,  and  moved  oiff  in 
his  pecalior  gallant  style  to  gather  scattered  brig- 
ades and  pat  them  into  position.  I  noticed  that 
be  sent  Wadsworth*s  division,  withont  consnlting 
me,  to  the  right  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  to  Calp*8 
hill ;  bat  as  it  was  Jnst  the  thing  to  do  I  made  no 
objection— probably  woold  not  have  made  any  in 
any  event— bot  worked  away,  assisted  by  my  oflH- 
cers,  organizing  and  arranging  batteries  and  in- 
ftotry  along  the  stone  wall  and  fences  toward 
Gettysboig,  and  alo^g  the  northern  crest  of  the 
ridge.  It  did  not  strike  me  then  that  Hancock, 
withont  troops,  was  doing  more  than  directing 
matters  as  a  temporary  chief  of  staff  for  Meade. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  his  article 
(page  59)  General  Howard  states  that 
the  order  superseding  him  came  '*  just 
before  night,"  and  on  the  same  page 
appears  his  letter  of  complaint,  inter- 
cession, and  excuse  to  General  Meade, 
dated  July  1,  which  reads  thus : 

HBAoquABT^Bs  Blswhtb  Corps,  Joly  1, 1888. 
Mc^for  Oemral  MtacUt  eommanding  Army  qf  the 
Potomac 

GnmuL :  General  Haiicock*s  order  to  assume 
command  reached  here  In  writing  at  seven  (p.  m  ). 
At  that  time,  General  Slocom  being  present,  hav- 
ing Jnst  arrived  at  this  point,  I  tamed  over  the 
oommand  to  him.  This  evening  I  have  read  an 
order  stating  that  if  General  Slocom  was  present, 
he  woold  assome  eonmiand. 

I  bcUeve  I  have  haadtod  thott  two  corps  to-day 


fhnn  a  little  past  deven  ontfl  foor  o*clodc— when 
General  Hancock  assisted  me  in  carrying  ont  or- 
ders which  I  had  already  Issoed— as  well  as  any  of 
yoar  corps  commanders  coold  have  done.  Had 
we  received  reinforcements  a  little  sooner,  the 
first  position  assumed  by  General  B^ynolds  and 
held  by  General  Doobleday  till  my  corps  came  op 
might  have  been  maintained ;  bot  the  position 
was  not  a  good  one  becaose  both  flanks  were  ex 
posed,  and  a  heavy  force  approaching  fh>m  the 
north  roads  rendered  It  untenable,  being  already 
tamed,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  retire  the  com- 
mand to  the  position  now  occopied,  which  I  regard 
as  a  very  strong  one. 

The  above  has  mortified  and  will  disgrace  me. 
Please  inform  me  frankly  If  yoa  disapprove  my 
eondnct  to^ay,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do.  I 
am.  General, 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
O.  O.  Howard, 
Major  General  Comnumdfaig. 

The  points  at  issue  in  the  foregoing 
extract  and  letter  are:  the  time  of  my 
arrival  on  the  field,  the  time  that  Gen- 
eral Howard  relinquished  command, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  orders  I  boro 
from  General  Meade. 

With  reference  to  the  first — the 
hour  of  my  arrival — ^I  do  not  know 
what  time  General  Howard  *^  had  gone 
by  all  day,"  but  the  time  of  my  arriv- 
al on  the  field  was  noted  by  my  chief 
of  staff  and  other  staff  officers,  and  I 
am  well  assured  that  I  fixed  it  quite 
accurately  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  left 
Taneytown  shortly  after  receiving  my 
instructions  (1 :15  P.  H.)  and  rode  to- 
ward Gettysburg  at  a  very  rapid  gait. 
I  arrrived  at  Cemetery  hill  by  8:80 
p.  H.,  having  had  over  two  hours  in 
which  to  travel  the  thirteen  miles — a 
distance  very  easily  covered  in  that 
time.  And,  deeply  impressed  as  I 
was  with  the  importance  of  the  duty 
entrusted  to  me,  with  Reynolds  killed 
and  the  enemy  pressing  on,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  I  wasted  no  time 
upon  the  road.  My  official  report  of 
the  battle  fixes  the  time  of  my  arrival 
on  the  field  at  even  an  earlier  hour — 
three  o'clock — and  I  am  certain  that  I 
met  General  Howard  not  later  than 
8:80  p.  H.  In  his  letter  to  General 
Meade,  quoted  above.  General  Howard 
himself  admits  that  I  was  there  mak- 
ing dispositions  of  troops  at  4  p.  m. 
Tliere  is  abundance  of  ^^pt^^T^ 
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camstantial  eyidcnce  to  show  that  I 
was  on  the  field  as  early  as  half-past 
three.  Hie  exact  moment  of  my  ar- 
riral  on  the  field,  however,  I  do  not 
consider  of  great  importance— the  es- 
sential matter  is,  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  the  time  of  my  arriyal  and  as- 
suming command,  and  what  subse- 
quently transpired. 

With  reference  to  the  hour  at  which 
General  Howard  yielded  his  command, 
he  says  in  that  letter  to  General 
Meade,  *' General  Hancock's  order  to 
assume  command  reached  here  in  writ- 
ing at  seven  (p.  m.)."  The  apparent 
intention  of  that  sentence  is  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  that  order 
until  that  time.  But  while  it  may  be 
that  7  p.  H.  of  that  day  was  the 
time  he  received  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army  his  copy  of  the 
written  order,  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  day  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  that  order,  because,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  offered  to  show  him  the  ori- 
ginal in  writing  when  I  first  met  him 
on  the  field  and  assumed  command  at 
about  8  :dO  p.  H.  He  then  said  he  did 
not  desire  to  see  it,  and  immediately 
yielded  the  command  to  me.  And 
further,  if  he  pretended  to  transfer  the 
command  to  General  Slocum  at  7  p.  h., 
when,  he  says,  '*  General  Hancock's 
order  to  assume  command  "  reached 
him  in  writing,  he  was  doing  that 
which  he  had  no  authority  to  do.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  vested  with  the 
command  at  that  time ;  he  knew  that 
he  had  yielded  it  to  me,  without  pro- 
test, when  I  arrived  on  the  field  and 
informed  him  that  I  had  an  order  from 
General  Meade  to  assume  command  of 
our  forces ;  he  knew  that,  by  virtue  of 
that  order  and  his  own  relinquishment, 
I  was  formally  vested  with  the  com- 
mand, and  had  actively  exercised  it 
from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  until 
the  close  of  the  day,  **when,"  as  I 
stated  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
"(General  Slocum  arrived,  he  being 
my  senior  and^not  included  in  this  or- 
der to  me,  I  turned  the  command  over 


to  him."  In  fact  General  Meade  in- 
structed me  verbally,  through  General 
Butterfield,  chief  of  staff,  before  I  left 
for  the  front,  that  I  was  to  do  so. 

With  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  written  order  I  received  from  (Gen- 
eral Meade  to  assume  command  of  our 
forces  on  the  field,  I  must  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  stated  its  sub- 
stance, and  offered  to  hand  the  order 
itself  to  General  Howard  when  I  met 
him  on  Cemetery  hill,  his  acquiescence 
therein,  and  the  fact  that,  to  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  assumed  immediate 
command  of  those  forces  and  exer- 
cised the  same  for  some  hours,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  he  can 
state,  as  he  does  in  the  extract  already 
quoted,  that  it  did  not  strike  him  then 
**that  Hancock,  without  troops,  was 
doing  more  than  directing  matters  as 
a  temporary  chief  of  staff  for  Meade. ** 
Certainly  that  statement  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  as  they  existed, 
and  as  I  have  related  them.  Recur- 
ring to  this  point,  General  Howard, 
on  page  60,  says: 

Ab  I  nndentood  the  matter  at  the  time.  Gene- 
ral Meade  really  intended,  and  Hancock  so  im- 
plied in  his  conversation  with  me,  that  he  (Han- 
cock) was  to  represent  Meade,  as  Batterfleld.  tho 
chief  of  staff,  would  liave  done,  on  the  iield  of 
battle. 

In  the  first  place  General  Meade 
could  not  have  so  intended,  for,  in  his 
conversation  with  me  at  Taneytown, 
and  in  his  written  order  directing  me 
to  assume  command  of  the  forces  on 
the  field,  it  is  clear  as  sunlight  that  he 
"really  intended,"  and  so  directed^ 
that  General  Howard  should  be  super- 
seded ;  and  in  the  second  place,  know- 
ing that  Gkneral  Meade  had  assigned 
me  to  that  duty,  having  his  written 
olrder  in  my  pocket,  it  is  impossible 
that  I  could  have  conveyed  to  General 
Howard  the  implication  above  quoted. 
My  action  and  orders  on  the  field  show 
that  I  had  no  such  idea  of  my  duties 
as  now  occurs  to  General  Howard. 
When  I  moved  off,  as  he  says,  "to 
gather  scattered  brigades  and  put  them 
into  position,"  and  when  I  sent  Wads- 
worth's  division  to  Gulp's  hill,  with- 
out consulting  him,  he  knewj  was  ex- 
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ercising  authority  which  no  staff  offi- 
cer would  have  dared  to  personally 
exercise  under  any  circumstances.  At 
6  P.  H.  General  Meade  telegraphed  to 
General  Halleck:  •*  General  Reynolds 
was  killed  this  morning,  early  in  the 
action.  I  immediately  sent  up  Gene- 
ral Hancock  to  assume  command." 
But  to  be  more  explicit :  I  assert  posi- 
tirely  that  I  never  implied  in  any  con- 
yersation  with  General  Howard  that 
when  I  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  that 
occasion  I  *'  was  to  represent  Meade  as 
Butterfield,  the  chief  of  staff,  would 
have  done,  on  the  field  of  battle." 

General  Howard  claims  (page  58) 
that  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween us  whereby  I  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  troops  on  the  left  of  the  turn- 
pike while  he  arranged  those  on  the 
right.  He  does  not  disclose  the  fact 
that  I  exercised  independent  powers, 
but  in  his  letter  to  General  Meade,  al- 
ready quoted,  says,  **  General  Hancock 
assisted  me  in  carrying  out  orders 
which  I  had  already  issued."  Now,  I 
had  no  such  understanding  with  Gene- 
ral Howard,  and  I  did  not  so  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  orders  which  he 
had  already  issued.  The  only  pretext 
for  his  statement  of  such  an  under- 
standing is,  that  as  I  was  about  riding 
away  to  the  left  I  understood  him  to 
indicate  to  me  that  he  would  prefer 
the  right,  where  his  troops  were  then 
posted,  for  his  own  position,  and  he 
said  that  he  would  be  found  there  per- 
sonally ;  but  there  was  no  division  of 
command  between  General  Howard 
and  myself.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
orders  I  gave  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand was  for  the  troops  of  the  Elev- 
enth corps  (Howard's)  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  stone  walls  in  the  next 
field  to  give  room  for  development, 
and  to  deter  the  enemy's  advance. 
And  about  the  same  time  I  addressed 
a  few  words  to  his  own  troops  on  the 
left  of  the  pike  with  a  view  to  encour- 
age them  to  hold  the  position  while 
our  lines  were  forming.  I  then  rode 
on  to  place  the  First  corps  further  to 
the  left,  in  order  that  we  should  cover 
the  whole  of   Gemetery  hill,  only  a 


small  portion  of  which  was  occupied 
when  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  Gene- 
ral Doubleday,  commanding  the  First 
corps,  after  the  fall  of  Reynolds,  can 
give  positive  evidence  that  I  assumed 
immediate  command  and  directed  the 
dispositions  of  his  troops,  as  soon  as  he 
fell  back  to  Gemetery  hill.  General 
Buf  ord  was  also  directed  by  me  to  hold 
his  command  in  the  flat  to  the  left  and 
front  of  Cemetery  hill  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  give  me  time  to  form 
our  line  of  battle  on  the  hill  itself.  I 
took  charge  of  all  our  forces  on  the 
field,  as  my  orders  directed  me  to  do, 
and,  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
point,  immediately  sent  Wadsworth's 
division  and  a  battery  to  occupy  Gulp's 
hill.  I  had  no  idea  of  consulting 
General  Howard  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  movement,  which  he  states  ho 
noticed,  but  to  which  he  ^^made  no 
objection."^  I  ordered  the  movement 
because,  as  commander  of  the  troops, 
and  being  responsible  for  what  was 
done  on  the  field,  I  considered  it  proper 
that  it  should  be  promptly  made. 

In  regard  to  the  service  done  by 
that  division  and  the  battery  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  General  Lee's 
despatches,  as  quoted  in  an  article  on 
Gettysburg,  by  the  late  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral C.  H.  Morgan: 

With  refefence  to  Bwen*8  adTtnce  upon  Gulp's 
hill,  Lee*8  report  mjb: 

**  General  fiwell  was  therefore  instmcted  to  car* 
17  the  hill  oocapied  by  the  enemy  if  he  fonnd  it 
practicable,  but  to  avoid  a  general  engagement 
until  the  anrlral  of  the  other  diviBions  which  were 
ordered  to  hasten  forward.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  occupied  the  point  which  General  Ewell 
designed  to  seixe  (Gulp's  hill)/* 

Before  proceeding  further  I  shall 
quote  a  despatch  to  Major  General 
Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  from  Gen- 
eral Meade,  a  portion  of  the  latter's 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  a  part  of  the 
testimony  of  General  Warren,  chief 
engineer  ot  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
before  the  same  committee,  with  my 
own  verbal  despatch  to  General  Meade, 
just  after  my  arrival  on  the  field,  sent 
by  my  aide,  all  of  which  are  given  to 
show  that  his  uitei|^ti|^  ^d  instruo- 
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tionfi  to  me,  and  my  understanding  of 
the  same,  were  in  perfect  accord  in  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  I  was  sent  to  Qetr 
tysbarg  to  relieye  General  Howard  of 
the  command  of  all  our  forces  there, 
and  to  determine  and  inform  General 
Meade  whether  or  not,  in  my  opinion, 
Gettysburg  was  the  place  to  fight  the 
battle. 

General  Meade's  despatch  to  General 
Halleck  is  as  follows : 

BMAHqUAXTWM  ASMT  OV  THB  POTOXAO,  ) 

YiA  FBBDmcx,  July  1,  ises-e  p.  m.     ) 
Cfeneral  HaUeek. 

The  First  and  Eleventh  corps  hare  been  en- 
gag^  all  day  in  front  of  Qettysboxsr.  The 
Twelfth,  Third,  and  Fifth  have  been  moving  np, 
and  all,  I  hope,  by  this  time  on  the  field.  This 
leaves  only  the  Sixth,  which  will  move  np  to- 
night Qeneral  Reynolds  was  killed  this  morn- 
ing early  in  the  action.  I  immediately  sent  up 
General  Hancock  to  assume  command.  A.  P. 
Hill  and  Swell  are  certainly  concentrating.  Long- 
Btreet*s  whereabouts  I  do  not  luiow.  If  he  is  not 
up  to-monow,  I  hop6»  with  the  force  I  have  con- 
centrated, to  defeat  Hill  and  Ewell ;  at  any  rate  I 
see  no  other  course  than  to  hazard  a  general  bat- 
tle. Circumstances  during  the  night  may  alter 
this  decision,  of  which  I  will  try  to  advise  you. 

I  have  telegraphed  Couch  that  if  he  can  threat- 
en Swell's  rear  from  Harrisbuig,  without  endan- 
gering himself,  to  do  so. 

QxoBOB  Q.  Mbaixb,  Major  General. 

At  the  time  the  abore  telegram  was 
written  the  Second  corps  (whose  posi- 
tion General  Meade  does  not  give)  was 
on  the  march  to  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  battlefield. 

General  Meade,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  page  880,  says: 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  my  headquarters  being 
at  Taneytown,  and  having  directed  the  advance  of 
two  corps  the  previous  day  to  Gettysburg,  with 
the  intention  of  occupying  that  place,  about  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  I  should  think,  I  re- 
ceived information  that  the  advance  of  my  army, 
under  Mi^or  General  Boynolds  of  the  First  corps, 
ou  their  reaching  Gettysbuig  had  encountered 
the  enemy  in  force,  and  that  the  First  and  Blev- 
enth  corps  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  sn<^  portions  of  the  enemy  as  were  there. 

The  moment  I  received  this  information  I  di- 
rected Mi^or  General  Hancock,  who  was  with  me 
at  the  time,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  scene 
of  the  contest,  and  having  in  view  this  prelimina- 
ry order  which  I  had  issued  to  him  as  well  as  to 
other  corps  commanders  [the  order  referred  to 
here  was  the  one  for  the  proposed  occupation  of 
the  general  Une  of  Pipe  Clay  creek],  I  directed 
him  to  make  an  examination  of  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  and  to  report  to  me, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  facilities  and  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  that  ground  for  receiving  bat- 


tle. I  ftxrthermore  infracted  Mm  that  in  ease, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Gettysburg— a  place  which  I 
had  never  seen  in  my  life,  and  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  than  yon  have  now— he  should  find  the 
position  unsuitable,  and  the  advantages  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  he  should  ATininA  the  ground 
critically  as  he  went  out  there,  and  report  to  me 
the  nearest  position  in  the  imm^^Btift  nelgfabor- 
hood  of  Gettysburg  where  a  concentration  of  the 
army  would  be  more  advantageous  than  at  Qei- 
tysburg. 

Bariy  in  the  evening  of  July  1, 1  should  sup- 
pose about  6  or  7  o'clock,  I  received  a  report  flom 
General  Hancock,  I  think  in  person,  giving  me 
such  an  account  of  a  position  in  the  ndgli- 
borhood  of  Gettysburg  which  oould'be  occupied 
by  my  army,  as  caused  me  at  once  to  determine 
to  light  a  battle  at  that  point ;  having  reason  to 
believe,  firom  the  account  given  to  me  of  the  opeca- 
tions  of  July  1,  that  the  enemy  were  concentratrng 
there.  ^  Therefore,  without  any  reference  to,  but 
entirely  ignoring  the  preliminary  order  [the  order 
for  the  general  line  of  Hpe  Clay  creek],  which 
was  a  men  contingent  one,  and  intended  only  to 
be  executed  under  certain  circumstances  which 
had  not  occurred,  and  therefore  the  order  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  army  was  ordered  immediately 
to  concentiate,  and  that  night  did  concentrate  am 
the  Held  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  battle  was 
eventuaUy  fought. 

The  report  referred  to  by  General 
Meade,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  as 
haying  been  received  by  him  about  6 
or  7  p.  H.,  and  which  he  thinks  was 
from  me  in  person,  was  a  message  sent 
by  me  from  the  field  by  my  aide-de- 
camp, Major  W.  G.  Mitchell.  About 
4  p.  M.  I  sent  that  officer  with  a  ver- 
bal message  to  General  Meade,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  affairs  on  the  field 
at  that  time,  and  informing  him  that 
I  could  hold  the  position  until  night- 
fall, and  that  I  thought  that  the  place 
to  fight  our  battle.  Major  JilitchelPa 
report  to  me  states  that  he  arrived  at 
General  Meade's  headquarters  about  6 
p.  H.,  delivered  my  message  to  the 
General  in  person,  and  that  (General 
Meade  replied,  *'I  shall  order  up  the 
troops.''  Other  and  later  messages  in 
writing  were  sent  to  General  Meade. 

General  Meade,  on  page  848  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  continues  r 

About  1  o'dock  on  thelstof  Julyl  reoeHed  tlM 
sad  intelligonoe  of  the  fall  of  General  Beamoids* 
and  the  actual  engagement  of  my  troops  at  GeC- 
tysbuig.  Previous  to  reedving  this  Intelligenoe 
I  had  had  a  long  consultation  with  General  Han- 
cock, and  explained  to  him  fully  my  views  as  to 
my  determination  to  light  in  front,  if  praetieable ; 
if  not,  then  to  the  nat  or  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
as  dxcumstances  mt^^  requlrt .    l^hont  any 
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Hirther  reilectkm  than  the  ftet  that  G«nerf  1  Eej- 
Holds  was  the  of&cer  apon  whom  I  had  relied  un- 
der my  instnictions,  and  anxious  to  have  some 
one  in  front  who  understood  and  who  could  carry 
out  my  views,  I  directed  General  Hancock  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gettysbnig  and  take  command  of  the 
troops  there,  and  particularly  to  advise  me  of  the 
condition  of  aiZairs  there,  and  the  practicabilitjof 
lighting  a  battle  there. 

On  page  849  he  says: 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  comiplttee  to  an- 
other despatch  received  by  me  from  General  Bu- 
ford,  marked  "I/'  and  dated  80  minutes  past  8 
o'clock,  and  which  must  have  been  received  by 
me  after  General  Hancock  had  gone  to  the  front 
I  read  it  to  show  that  my  sending  General  Han- 
cock there  was  in  a  measure  Justifled  by  the  opin- 
ion of  that  distinguished  officer,  General  Buf ord, 
now  deceased. 

The  despatch  from  General  Boford, 

then   at    (Gettysburg,   mentioned   by 

General  Meade,  reads  thus: 

HsADquABTiBs  FiBST  Cavalbt  DlTXSIOir,  ) 
July  1. 1883-80  minutes  past  8.     f 
General  PUodOfUon, 

I  am  satisfied  that  Longstreet  and  Hill  have 
made  a  Junction.  A  tremendous  battle  has  been 
raging  since  0  1-S  ▲.  M.,  with  varying  success. 
At  the  present  moment  the  battle  is  raging  on  the 
rood  to  Cashtown,  and  in  short  cannon  range  of 
this  town ;  the  enemy's  line  is  a  semicircle  on  the 
height  from  north  to  west.  General  Reynolds 
was  killed  eariy  this  morning.  In  my  opinion 
there  seems  to  be  no  directing  person. 

John  Botobd, 
Brigadier  General  of  Yolnntaers. 

We  need  help  now. 

^  BU#UBD. 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  letter 
informing  me  that  General  Buford 
earlier  in  the  day,  directly  after  Gen- 
eral Reynolds's  death,  wrote  a  de- 
spatch to  General  Meade  in  the  note 
book  of  his  signal  officer,  Lieutenant 
A.  B  Jerome,  which  throws  a  still 
stronger  light  upon  his  views  of  how 
matters  were  going  upon  the  field  at 
that  time,  and  the  necessity  for  a  **  di- 
recting person"  there.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Yobx,  October  18, 1865. 
Uc^  Generai  Hdneodt, 

GEintBAL :  A  few  moments  after  the  death  of 
Major  General  Beynolds  the  late  GeneEal  Buford 
wrote  a  short  despatch  in  my  note  book  to  Major 
General  Meade.  If  that  message  could  be  found, 
it  would  add  still  greater  lustre  to  your  w^  won 
reputation.  The  purport  of  that  despatch  was 
this:  **  For  God's  sake,  send  up  Hancock.  Every- 
thing is  going  at  odds,  and  we  need  a  controlling 
spirit.*^  Tet,  General,  in  all  the  parade  that  has 
taken  place  since,  of  names  and  incidents,  mem- 
ories oratorical  and  poetical,  from  £dward  Ever- 
ett to  General  Howard,  have  you  not  noticed  that 
your  tMkad,  the  befolo  Bafoid»  hat  bsaa  uouAj 


diffre^^ed  ?  I  was  a  young  lieutenant  and  stait 
oHlcer,  and  loved  the  General,  and  I  am  sure  yon 
will  pardon  me  if  I  call  your  attention  to  this  in- 
justice. 

A  squadron  of  the  **  First  Cavalry  division  *'  en- 
tered Gettysbuxg,  driving  the  few  pickets  of  the 
enemy  before  them.  The  General  and  staff  took 
quarters  in  a  hotel  near  the  Seminary.  As  signal 
officer  I  was  sent  to  look  out  for  a  prominent  po- 
sition and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
As  eariy  as  7  a.  if .  I  reported  their  advance,  and 
took  my  station  in  the  steeple  of  the  "  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.**  General  Buford  came  up  and 
looked  at  them  through  my  glass,  and  then  fomi' 
ed  his  small  cavalry  force.  The  enemy  pressed 
us  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  we  would  have 
been  obliged  to  retreat,  but  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Emmettsbnig,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
General  to  an  army  corps  advancing,  some  two 
mUes  distant,  and  shortly  distinguished  it  as  the 
*•  First,"  on  account  of  their  "  corps  flag.**  The 
General  held  on  with  as  stubborn  a  front  as  ever 
faced  an  enemy  for  half  an  hour  unaided,  against 
a  whole  coipe  of  the  rebels,  when  General  Rey- 
nolds and  a  few  of  his  staff  rode  up  on  a  gallop, 
and  hailed  the  General,  who  was  with  me  tn  the 
steeple,  our  lines  being  but  shortly  advanced.  In 
a  familiar  manner  General  Beynolds  asked  Buford 
**how  things  were  going,**  and  received  the  char- 
acteristic answer,  "Let*s  go  and  see.**  In  less 
than  thirty  minutes  Beynolds  was  dead,  his  corps 
eqgaged  against  fearful  odds,  and  Howard  only  in 
sight'from  my  station,  while  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  right  flank  in  numbers  as  large  as 
our  whole  front  It  was  then  the  despatch  before 
allnded  to  was  written.  I  carried  a  verbal  mes- 
sage to  General  H.,  asking  him  to  "  double  quick  ** 
for  life  or  death.  When  evening  came  the  enemy 
had  possession  of  the  town,  but  many  of  the  First 
division  rode  round  rather  than  retreat  through  it. 

Excuse  me.  General,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
And  a  parallel  In  history  to  the  resistance  made 
by  a  smaU  force  of  cavalry  against  such  odds  of 
Infantry  men. 

This  letter  has  been  suggested  by  a  paragraph 
In  the  New  York  papers,  stating  that  you  had  just 
returned  ftom  Gettysburg,  and  giving  an  account 
of  your  remarks,  etc  Will  you  not.  General,  en- 
deavor to  bring  General  Buford*s  name  mors 
prominently  forward  t 

Every  one  knows  that  he  **in  his  day*>  was 
**flrst  and  fbremost**  I  have  the  honor  toen- 
elose  an  extract  from  his  report,  which  will  show, 
I  presume,  thati  speak  from  actual  experience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  General, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
A.  B.  Jeboxs. 

As  commander  of  our  forces  at  Get- 
tysburg, just  after  my  arriral  on  the 
field,  I  sent  Geary's  division  of  the 
Twelfth  corps,  which  had  just  arriyed, 
to  occupy  the  ground  to  the  left,  near 
Round  Top,  commanding  the  G^ettys- 
burg  and  Emmettsburg  road,  as  well 
as  the  Gettysburg  and  Taneytown  road 
to  our  rear.  This  was  a  part  of  Gen- 
eral Slocum'B  eorps;  and  although  I 
had  not  been  directed^y  G^iieral 
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Meade  to  assume  command  of  other 
than  the  First,  Third,  and  Eleventh 
corps,  I  felt  that  in  the  urgency  of  the 
case  (not  having  heard  of  General  SIo- 
com^s  arrival  in  person),  and  seeing 
that  division  approaching  the  field,  my 
duty  as  commander  required  me  to 
place  it  at  the  point  where  it  would 
best  protect  our  left  and  rear.  In  De- 
cember, 1865,  more  than  two  years  af- 
ter the  battle,  I  received  from  General 
Geary  the  subjoined  letter,  relating  to 
my  disposition  of  his  division  on  the 
occasion  above  described : 

NSW  CUXBXBLASD,  CUXBZBLAMD  Co.,  PA.,  I 

Decembers,  1865.     f 
Uaior  CkntTol  Banoo6k, 

Dbab  Gknxbal  :  While  in  Washington  IfaHed 
to  obtain  aoceas  to  nqr  report  on  the  battle  of 
QettyBbnxg. 

Upon  my  retom  here  I  examined  my  retained 
copy,  and  I  And  that  portion  of  it  reUttng  to  the 
oocapancy  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  nnder 
your  orders  is  tolerably  satisf^tctocy.  It  is  as  fol> 
lows: 

"Not  finding  General  Howard  (to  whom  I  was 
ordered  to  report),  I  rqwrted  to  H^Jor  General 
Hancock,  commanding  Second  corps,  wIm  in« 
formed  me  the  right  ooold  maintain  itself,  and 
the  immediate  needof  a  division  on  the  left  was 
ImperatiTe.  By  his  direction,  npon  this  threat- 
ening emergency,  I  took  a  position  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line  of  battle,  as  the  enemy  were  re- 
ported to  be  attempting  to  ilank  it,  and  cavalry 
were  already  skirmishing  in  firont  of  that  position. 

**  At  6  p.  M.  this  movement  was  consummated, 
and  my  line  extended  at  that  time  from  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  the 
left  of  the  First  A.  C,  to  a  range  of  hills  south 
and  west  of  the  town,  which  I  occupied  with  two 
regiments  of  the  first  brigade.  These  hUls  I  re- 
garded as  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  their 
possession  by  the  enemy  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  enfilading  our  entire  left  wing  and 
centre  with  a  Are  which  could  not  fail  to  dislodge 
us  from  our  position. 

**This  line  vras  held  by  the  First  and  Third 
brigades.  The  Second  brigade,  with  two  pieces 
of  Battery  K,  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery,  pursuant  to 
orders  from  Major  General  Slocum,  were  detached 
during  the  march  to  take  position  in  reserve  on 
the  immfidfftte  left  of  the  turnpike,  about  two 
miles  from  Gettysburg. 

**  No  serious  attack  was  made  upon  me  at  either 
point,  the  speedy  formation  of  the  line  on  the 
left  ftfustrating  the  enemy^s  designs,  which 
would,  if  successful,  have  proved  so  disastrous  to 
the  entire  position.  The  command  rested  on 
their  arms  during  the  night." 

Most  respectfully  submitted  for  your  InfoimA- 
tion. 

Your  devoted  friend, 

Jho.  W.  Gbabt, 
Brevet  Mt^or  General. 

Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 


testified  before  the  Ckmimittee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War: 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  we  got  Infor- 
mation from  Genera]  Buf ofd  that  the  enemy  were 
moving  down  upon  him  at  Gettysburg,  from  the 
direction  of  Fairfldd.  I  do  not  know  liow  orders 
were  issued ;  but  I  know  that  about  that  time 
General  Beynolds  moved  forward  to  the  eumMrl 
of  General  Buf ord,  passing  through  the  town  of 
Gettysburg,  and  engaged  the  enemy  there.  This 
news  came  in  very  early  in  the  morning.  Gene- 
ral Meade  ordered  me  to  go  to  Gettysburg  to  ob- 
tain information  about  it,  and  ft«fniiw>  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  mig^^Hi^g  my  joad,  I 
went  to  Smmettsbuig,  a  little  out  of  the  way. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  that  I  left  news  came 
down  that  General  Seynolds  hod  been  killed. 
General  Meade  then  sent  up  General  Hancock, 
with  discretionary  orders,  I  think,  either  to  hold 
that  place,  if  he  thought  it  a  good  one,  or,  if  not, 
then  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  Pipe  creek,  keep- 
ing General  Meade  informed.  General  Hancock 
got  there  a  little  before  I  did.  At  that  time  Gen- 
eral Beyndlds*8  corps,  the  First  coips,  had  fallen 
back  pretty  badly  damaged,  and  what  there  was 
of  the  Eleventh  corps  (Howard*s),  that  had  gone 
out  to  help  him,  vras  coming  back  in  great  confu- 
sion. General  Howard  was  then  on  Cemetery 
ridge  with  one  division.  General  Buf6rd*s  caval- 
ry was  sll  in  line  of  battle  between  our  position 
there  and  the  enemy.  Our  cavalry  presented  a 
very  handsome  fhmt,  and  I  think  probably 
checked  the  advance  of  the  en^my.  General 
Hancock  made  a  great  deal  of  personal  effort  to 
get  our  troops  into  position  ;  and  I  think  his  per- 
sonal i4>pearance  there  did  a  great  deal  toward  re- 
storing'order. 

I  went  over  the  ground  witii  General  Hancock, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  that  posi- 
tion could  be  held  until  night,  it  would  be  the 
best  place  for  the  army  to  flght  on  if  the  army 
was  attacked.  General  Hancock  himself  reported 
that  to  General  Meade,  who  ordered  all  tl|e  army 
n^  to  that  position. 

I  have  now  given  more  than  suffi- 
cient evidence,  of  a  nature  not  to  bo 
questioned,  to  prove  that  I  was  sent  to 
Gettysburg,  when  General  Reynolds's 
death  or  fatal  wounds  became  known 
to  General  Meade,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  our  forces  there;  that  I  did 
assume  such  command  at  once  upon 
my  arrival,  and  held  the  same,  with  all 
its  great  responsibilities,  until  nearly 
dark  that  evening,  when  I  transferred 
it  to  General  Slocum  about  7  f.  m.  ;  and 
that  General  Howard  was  well  aware 
of  all  the  facts  connected  therewith; 
and  I  think  also  that  I  have  fally 
shown  the  incorrectness  and  specious- 
ness  of  his  statement  that  it  did  not 
strike  him  **that  Hancock,  without 
troops,  was  doing  more  than  directing 
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matters  as  a  temporary  chief  of  staff 
for  Meade." 

The  inaccuracies  in  the  *' Atlantic" 
article  are  glaring,  and  it  is  important 
in  the  interests  of  truthful  history 
that  they  should  be  pointed  out ;  but 
they  are  not  so  certain  to  convey  un- 
reliable information  concerning  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  as  similar  errors 
embraced  in  his  official  report,  which 
will  be  a  public  record  for  all  time, 
and  which  I  have  seen  since  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  that  article.  In 
his  official  report  of  his  operations  at 
Gettysburg  to  the  Adjutant  Gkneral 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  dated 
August  31,  1868,  which  was  made 
when  he  had  all  the  facts  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  presumably  the  order  to 
which  he  refers  before  his  eyes,  General 
Howard  says: 

General  Hancock  came  to  me  aboat  this  time 
(4:30  p.  if.)i  and  said  General  Meade  had  sent 
him  on  learninj^  the  state  of  aflaira;  that  he  had 
given  him  his  instrnctlons  while  onder  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  mj  senior.** 

This  proves  that  General  Howard 
contradicts  himself.  In  this  report  he 
admits  that  when  I  arrived  upon  the 
field  he  knew  General  Meade  had  sent 
me  to  supersede  him,  and  in  his  article 
he  says  it  did  not  strike  him  then 
**that  Hancock,  without  troops,  was 
doing  more  than  directing  matters  as 
a  temporary  chief  of  staff  for  Meade." 
If  he  stands  by  his  report,  he  falls  by 
his  article ;  if  he  stands  by  his  article, 
he  falls  by  his  report.  But  the  fact  is 
that  he  falls  by  both,  for  both  state- 
ments, as  he  makes  them,  are  incor- 
rect as  well  as  contradictory.  I  have 
shown  that  his  statement  in  his  article 
that  I  implied  that  General  Meade  had 
sent  me  to  represent  him  '*as  Butter- 
field,  the  chief  of  staff,  would  have 
done,  on  the  field  of  battle,"  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  I  now  most  em- 
phatically assert  that  I  made  no  such 
statement  to  Gkneral  Howard  as  that 
contained  in  the  foregoing  extract 
from  his  report.  General  Meade  was 
well  aware  that  G^eneral  Howard  was 
my  senior,  as  Major  General  of  Volun- 
teers, before  I  left  Taney  town  for  the 
front,  because,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 


ning, I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
befoi%  I  separated  from  him,  and  his 
answer  to  me  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  authorized  him  to  make 
such  changes  as  he  saw  fit  in  his  com- 
manders, and  that  any  such  changes 
made  by  him  would  be  sustained  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  President. 

Nor  was  tiiis  the  only  instance  dur- 
ing the  Gettysburg  campaign  in  which 
General  Meade  superseded  command- 
ers by  their  juniors  in  rank.  On  that 
very  occasion  when  I  was  about  set- 
ting out  from  Taneytown  for  Gettys- 
burg, as  I  have  already  stated,  he 
placed  General  Gibbon  in  command  of 
the  Second  corps,  although  General 
Caldwell,  commanding  the  First  divi- 
sion, was  senior  to  Gibbon,  who  com- 
manded the  Second  division  of  that 
corps.  He  also  superseded  Gkneral 
Doubleday,  in  command  of  the  First 
corps,  on  the  battlefield,  by  General 
Newton,  his  junior,  as  is  well  known, 
and  as  General  Doubleday  states  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War;  and  both  Gibbon 
and  Newton  held  the  commands  thus 
assigned  them  until  the  close  of  the 
battle. 

General  Howard  is  careful  to  forget 
that  I  assumed  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  our  army  at  all  on  the  first 
day.  As  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  at- 
tach an  extract  giving  a  striking  de- 
scription of  these  occurrences  at  the 
time  I  took  command  of  the  left  wing 
at  Gettysburg,  written  by  the  late 
Brigadier  General  C.  H.  )tforgan^ 
United  States  Army,  then  my  chief  of 
staff,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  bat- 
tlefield from  Taneytown: 

Aboat  8:80  he  (General  Hancock)  reached  Cem- 
etery hiU.  Near  the  cemetery  gate  he  met  Gene- 
ral Howard,  and  announced  that  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  assume  conmiand.  General  Howard  did 
not  ask  to  see  the  order,  bat  remarked  that  he  was 
pleased  that  General  Hancock  had  come.  No  time 
was  spent  in  conversation,  the  pressing  dnty  of 
the  moment,  it  was  evident,  being  to  establish  or- 
der in  the  confnsed  mass  on  Cemetery  hiU. 

Bofbid^s  caraliy  was  holding  the  front  in  the 
most  gallant  Fnff*"*"' ;  the  horse  holders  in  some 
instances  volnntartly  giving  np  their  horses  to  re- 
treating infantrymen  and  going  themselves  to  the 
akinnish  line.  General  Bnford  himself  was  on 
Cemetery  hiU  with  General  Wwnn^jnrhere  Gene- 
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nl  Hancock  met  them  for  a  moment.  Gettenla 
Howard,  Bnford,  and  Warren  all  aialated  in  focm> 
ing  the  troopfl.  By  threats  and  perraaslon  the 
tide  flowing  along  the  Baltimore  tnmplke  was  di- 
Terted,  and  lines  of  battle  f(mned  behind  the 
stone  walls  on  either  side  of  the  road.  To  show 
the  disorder  into  which  General  Howard's  troops 
had  been  thrown  by  the  unequal  conflict  they  had 
waged  during  the  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  1,500  fngitires  were  collected  by  the  pro- 
Tost  gnard  of  the  Twelfth  corps  some  miles  in 
rear  of  the  field. 

Wadsworth's  diiision  and  Hall's  Fifth  Maine 
battery  were  at  once  sent  to  the  western  slope  of 
Cn]p*s  hill,  which  important  position  they  held 
daring  the  entire  battle.  The  brave  Wadsworth 
was  by  no  means  dannted  or  weakened  by  the 
day*s  work,  bat  was  still  fall  of  fight. 

l%e  lines  having  been  so  established  as  to  deter 
the  enemy  from  farther  advance,  General  Han- 
cock despatched  his  senior  aide.  Major  Mitchell, 
with  a  verbal  message  to  General  Meade,  **  that 
General  Hancock  coald  hold  Cemetery  hill  until 
nightfall,  and  that  he  considered  Gettysburg  the 
place  to  fight  the  coming batUe."  Major  MitcheU 
left  Gettysburg  about  4  o^dock,  and  arrived  at 
Taney  town  before  6  o'clock.  Having  delivered 
his  message  to  General  Meade,  the  latter  repUed, 
**I  will  send  up  the  troops.** 

The  following  is  the  dispositioa  of  the  troops 
as  made  by  General  Hancock  :  The  first  corps— 
except  Wadsworth*s  division,  which  was  placed 
as  above— was  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Taney- 
town  road.  The  Eleventh  corps  was  on  its  rigli^ 
on  both  aides  of  the  Baltimore  turnpike. 

Apparently  to  make  his  claim  for 
honors  at  Gettysburg  still  stronger, 
General  Howard  (page  59)  says:  *'I 
know  that  afterward  General  Hancock 
said  in  substance  to  Vice-President 
Hamlin  concerning  this  battle:  *The 
country  will  nerer  know  how  much  it 
owes  to  your  Maine  General,  How- 
ard.*" 

In  regard  to  this  I  hare  only  to  say 
that  I  hare  rarely  lost  an  opportune 
occasion  to  speak  in  exalted  terms  of 
the  Maine  troops  who  served  under  me 
during  the  war;  and  in  conrersation 
with  General  Howard's  friends,  I  have 
never  felt  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
their  claims  for  faithful  services  ren- 
dered by  him  during  the  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  which  he  held  high  com- 
mand, and  in  whose  battles  he  lost  an 
arm,  and  often  risked  his  life. 

I  recollect  an  accidental  conversation 
with  the  distinguished  citizen  of 
Maine  referred  to,  whom  I  met  at  8t. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  character  and  services  of  the 


Maine  troops  wert  mentioned  then,  and 
those  of  General  Howard  as  welL  I 
do  not  now  recall  the  conversation  in 
detail,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if 
the  gentleman  informed  General  How- 
ard that  I  made  the  remarks  concern- 
ing him  which  he  quotes  in  his  article 
in  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly,"  he  either 
misunderstood  my  meaning,  and  ap- 
plied what  I  said  of  th^  Maine  men  to 
General  Howard  personally,  or  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  exact  purport  of 
what  I  did  say. 

In  concluding  this  subject  (General 
Howard  (pages  60-61)  says:  **Of 
course  it  will  make  very  little  differ- 
ence to  posterity  whether  I  served  un- 
der Hancock  unwittingly  for  two 
hours  and  a  half  or  not,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  me  and  mine  to  explain 
the  facts  of  the  case."  Whatever  pos- 
terity may  think  of  the  matter,  if  it 
think  anything  at  all,  it  might  just  as 
well  have  '^the  facts  of  the  case"  as 
they  transpired.  That  (Jencral  How- 
ard **  served  under  Hancock  unwit- 
tingly for  two  hours  and  a  half "  on 
that  occasion  is  certainly  not  a  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  that  I  assumed  absolute 
command  of  our  forces  at  Gettysburg 
immediately  on  my  arrival,  exercising 
the  same  for  several  hours,  until  I 
transferred  it  to  General  Slocum,  and 
did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
General  Howard,  are  ''facts  of  the 
case  "  which  cannot  be  refuted. 

Had  Gettysburg  gone  against  us  in- 
stead of  crowning  our  arms  with  a 
great  success,  few  would  come  forward 
to  claim  the  responsibilities  and  possi- 
ble censures  of  those  anxious  hours. 
Now,  however,  a  claimant  for  undue 
honors  steps  forward,  and  I  have  found  . 
it  necessary  to  show  in  part  what  his 
claim  is  worth.  I  have  heretofore 
avoided  making  any  publication  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  my  command 
during  our  civil  war,  and  any  writings 
other  than  my  official  reports  save 
when  called  upon  to  correct  mistakes 
or  verify  facts  for  others.  For  myself 
I  have  been  quite  content  to  leave  the 
historian  of  the  future  to  say  what  was 
the  value  of  the  services  I  was  enabled 
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to  render  my  country  daring  the  peri- 
od of  her  great  extremity.  As  the 
terrible  contest  at  Gettysburg  contrib- 
uted in  its  results  probably  more  than 
any  other  battle  of  the  war  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  in  its  in- 
tegrity, so,  far  above  private  interests 
or  individual  reputations  rises  the 
great  renown  won  on  that  field  by  the 
grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Cemetery  hill  has  since  become  con- 
secrated ground.  The  place  where 
General  Howard  was  superseded  in 
command  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight 
is  now  covered  with  the  graves .  of 
thousands  of  gallant  soldiers  whose 
bones  lie  buried  at  the  base  of  the 
beautiful  monumental  column  which 
commemorates  their  fame.  Two  of 
the  marble  statues  ornamenting  the 
pedestal  personify  War  and  History. 
War,  symbolized  by  a  soldier  resting 
from  the  conflict,  narrates  to  History 
the  story  of  the  struggle,  and  the  deeds 
of  the  martyr-heroes  who  fell  in  that 
famous  battle.  In  remembrance  of 
those  noble  comrades  who  laid  down 


their  lives  for  the  general  weal,  it 
were  simply  sacrilege  for  any  survivor 
to  pour  into  the  ears  of  History  an  in- 
correct account  of  the  contest,  still 
more  to  assume  to  himself  honors  be- 
longing perhaps  less  to  the  living  than 
to  the  dead. 

The  historian  of  the  future  who  es- 
says to  tell  the  tale  of  Gettysburg  un- 
dertakes an  onerous  task,  a  high  re- 
sponsibility, a  sacred  trust.  Above 
all  things,  justice  and  truth  should 
dwell  in  his  miud  and  heart.  Then, 
dipping  his  pen  as  it  were  in  the  crim- 
son tide,  the  sunshine  of  heaven  light- 
ing his  page,  giving  **  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,"  doing  even  justice  to 
the  splendid  valor  alike  of  friend  and 
foe,  he  may  tell  the  world  how  the 
rain  descended  in  streams  of  fire,  and 
the  floods  came  in  billows  of  rebellion, 
and  the  winds  blew  in  blasts  of  frater- 
nal execration,  and  beat  upon  the  fab- 
ric of  the  Federal  Union,  and  that  it 
fell  not,  for,  resting  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock. 

WomsLD  8.  Hancock. 


PRIDE. 


I  HAD  a  little  rosebud  given  to  me; 
I  dropped  it  as  I  wore  it  one  fair  day: 
I  would  not  torn  to  seek  it — no;  for  then 
'Twere  plain  I  prized  it;  so  I  went  my  way. 


I  had  a  love  that  made  my  life  a  joy; 

It  seemed  to  falter,  one  bright  summer  day: 
I  could  have  won  it  back  with  but  a  smile: 

I  would  not  smile,  and  so  I  went  my  way. 


m. 


O  pride,  thou  stealest  our  most  treasured  things — 
Things  which  to  gain  we'd  risk  all  else  beside  I 

Lost,  lost,  my  rosebud,  lost  my  love,  alas  I 
I  might  have  found  them  but  for  thee,  O  pride  IjOOqIc 


TTT  FOR  TAT. 


^  ^  TT  Ib  all  wrong— wrong  from  be- 
J^    ginning  to  end." 

**I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  so  very 
wrong  when  every  one  knows  there  is 
nothing  in  it." 

*^  And  that's  jnst  one  of  the  reasons, 
Minnie,  why  it  if  so  wrong." 

**  That's  an  admission  I  it's  too  friy- 
olous  and  superficial  a  way  of  sin- 
ning for  you.  You  would  like  a  great 
big  tragical  crime,  and  look  down  up- 
on my  poor  little  peccadilloes  as  if 
they  were  sins  not  worth  the  sinning." 

*'  Tou  know,  Minnie,  I  did  not  mean 
that,  and  you  know,  too,  what  I  did 
mean — only  you  prefer  not  saying  so. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  there  might  be 
an  excuse,  although  not  a  justification, 
for  a  married  woman's  doing  the  sort 
of  thing  you  do  if  her  feelings  were 
really  Involved ;  but  this  thing  which 
you  all  call  receiving  attention  and 
having  friendships  is  simply  vulgar- 
izing and  lowering." 

*'Well,  my  dear,  every  woman  I 
know  does  it,  and  Fm  no  better  than 
my  neighbors.  I  do  no  harm.  I  only 
amuse  myself;  and  there's  no  conceal- 
ment about  it.  Half  the  time  I  read 
the  sentimental  notes  I  get  aloud  to 
George  after  dinner  while  he  smokes, 
and  r  always  put  my  flowers  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  parlor," 

*  *  Yes.  You  read  him  your  notes  half 
the  time — be  it  said  en  passant,  that 
it's  rather  a  shabby  way  of  clearing  your 
conscience — ^but  how  about  the  other 
half  of  the  time,  and  how  about  the 
rose  you  choose  from  out  the  bunch  to 
be  favored  beyond  the  rest  ? "  Minnie 
blushed;  her  friend  was  pushing  her 
rather  hard,  she  thought.  What  was 
the  good  of  being  frank  if  it  did  not 
exempt  you  from  criticism.  She  made 
no  answer  for  a  minute.  Miss  Evans 
saw  her  advantage,  and  pushed  it. 

**The  bottom  of  the  whole  thing  is 
vanity,  and  such  cold-hearted,  coarse 
vanity  too.  Don't  you  see  it  yourself, 
when  you  stop  to  think  it  over  ? " 


«<Yoa  can  hardly  expect  me  to  say 
that  I  am  vain,  and  cold-hearted,  and 
coarse,"  answered  Mrs.  Farquhar  a  lit- 
tle sulkily,  leaning  back  in  the  car- 
riage. 

They  were  driving  alone  through  Cen- 
tral park.  It  was  their  last  tete-^-tUs 
before  Margaret  Evans  should  go  home 
to  the  small  country  town  in  which 
she  lived.  8he  had  been  staying  with 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  her  dearest  friend,  and 
one  of  years'  standing,  for  three  weeks 
past,  and  had  observed  keenly  and  in- 
telligently the  sort  of  life  she  led. 
The  result  of  her  observations  deter- 
mined her  to  ''have  it  out "  with liQn- 
nie  before  they  parted.  8he  was  a 
couple  of  years  older,  and  of  a  very 
different  nature — ^higher,  stronger, 
and  more  perfectly  balanced.  She  saw 
that  Minnie  was  rapidly  adopting  the 
code  of  the  women  about  her,  and  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  open  her 
eyes  to  its  result.  Now,  she  paused  at 
the  sight  of  her  friend's  annoyance, 
doubtful  what  to  say  next.  Before 
she  could  speak,  however,  Minnie, 
whose  temper  was  almost  perfect, 
turned  a  sunny  smile  upon  her.  ''I 
did  not  mean  to  be  cross,  dear,"  she 
said)  slipping  her  tiny,  gloved  fingers 
through  Margaret's  arm,  and  squeez- 
ing it  gently;  ''and,  on  my  word,  I 
don't  mean  to  do  any  barm  either." 

"I  know  that,  my  darling,"  said 
Margaret  warmly.  "  I  never  dreamed 
that  you  did.  But,  Minnie,  let  me 
speak  once.  You  know  I  can't  preach 
after  to-morrow,  and  you  have  always 
let  me  preach  to  you." 

"Well,  goon." 

"What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  not  to 
have  these  relations  to  men  which 
honeycomb  society.  If  they  mean 
nothing,  they  are  too  trivial  and  empty 
to  engage  you  for  a  moment.  If  they 
mean  anything,  it  b  something  wrong, 
and  which  you  instinctively  deny  to 
yourself  and  every  one  else.  It  is  all 
essentially  unworthy  of  a  proud  or  a 
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tnithfal  woman.  You  wont  like  me 
to  say  it,  but  after  all,  you  buy  all  this 
homage  from  these  men.  Tou  gire 
them  something  for  it ;  yon  are  not  a 
saint  in  a  shrine  to  them,  bat  a  woman 
to  be  wooed,  and — here  comes  what 
makes  the  reflJ  interest  to  them— -pos- 
sibly to  be  won ;  and  all  the  time  that 
you  do  what  you  call  amuse  yourself 
with  them,  you  are  really  dishonest 
and  untrue,  and  you  are  Tulgarizing 
your  emotions  and  your  sentiments  by 
hawking  them  about." 

'^All  the  women  do  it,*'  pleaded 
Minnie.   • 

**  You  hare  no  concern  with  that — 
and  they  dont  quite  all  either." 

"Well  then  all  the  amusing  ones — 
all  the  women  one  ever  meets." 

**Then  don't  go  where  you  *meet' 
people.  It's  all  this  ridiculous  do- 
nothing  idea  that  is  supposed  to  be 
part  of  a  flne  lady's  existence.  Neces- 
sarily women  must  do  something,  and 
they  are  driren  desperate." 

**WhatcanIdo?" 

"Minnie,  dearest,  I  cannot  lay  out 
your  life  for  you,  or  live  it  either. 
Only  it  is  plain  to  me  that  if  you  go  on 
as  you  do  now,  you  will  come  to  your 
senses  some  day  with  a  shock;  and 
when  that  happens  you  will  feel  that 
you  have" — she  hesitated,  and  then 
ended  the  sentence  abruptly  with — 
•*lost  something  you  would  give  the 
world  to  have  kept.  €lood  heavens  ! 
When  I  look  at  the  women  of  society, 
and  see  what  a  network  of  trivial  de- 
ceptions, and  eager  vanity,  and  petty 
feelings  they  immesh  their  souls  in, 
and  how  they  live  on  chaff,  and  worse 
than  chaff,  and  starve  in  doing  it,  I 
don't  know  which  I  despise  most — ^them 
or  the  men  that  help  to  degrade  them 
and  sink  with  them  themselves;  and 
vow  I  will  never,  never  marry  any  man 
who  has  had  his  '  name  connected ' — 
that's  the  polite  phrase,  isn't  it  ?— with 
a  married  woman's." 

"That's  a  rash  resolution,  my  dear." 

"  No,  a  wise  one,  and  I  mean  it  with 
all  my  heart.  No  one  can  better  un- 
derstand than  I  the  strength,  the  over- 
whelming force  of  a  real  passion,  and 
I  can  fancy  meeting  a  man  after  my 


marriage  to  another,  who  might  in- 
spire it ;  and  I  can  even  imagine  admit- 
ting it  to  him  and  to  myself  for  one 
moment,  one  supreme  moment,  and 
then  sending  him  away  for  ever " 

"But  that  would  be  perfectly  dread- 
ful. You  don't  mean  that  you  would  tell 
a  man  that  you  loved  him.  It  would  be 
such  a  wild,  imprudent  thing  to  do." 

"And  yet,  to  my  mind,  Minnie, 
nothing  like  so  dreadful  as  this  inces- 
sant puppet  show  of  society,  where 
vanity  apes  love  and  the  senses  act  the 
part  of  prompter.  Everything  is 
thought  of  appearances;  the  restraints 
are  outside  restraints — like  Mr.  Fag, 
^The  only  thing  that  hurts  their  con- 
sciences  is  to  be  found  out ' ;  and  then, 
above  all,  I  think  horrible  the  constant 
falsehood  it  entails.  The  moment  a 
woman  permits  a  man  to  have  what  is 
called  a  ^  real  relation '  to  her,  secrecy 
is  its  prime  requisite,  and  that  can 
only  be  secured  by  throwing  dust  free- 
ly in  every  one's  eyes,  and  '  managing 
the  affair '  so  as  to  get  one's  chestnuts 
and  neither  bum  nor  blacken  one's 
fingers." 

"Why,  Margaret,  how  bitterly  in 
earnest  you  are  I " 

"I  am  bitter,  I  admit,  and  it  is 
thinking  over  what  I  have  seen  in 
these  past  three  weeks  that  has  made 
me  so.  What  have  I  seen  ?  The  mar- 
ried women  competing  with  the  young 
girls  on  their  ground,  and  outbidding 
them  by  their  liberal  offers  on  easy 
terms;  and,  en  r&vanehe^  I  have  heard 
the  young  g^ls  puff  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  married  women  as  if  it 
were  thistledown  or  gossamer.  Oh, 
Minnie,  promise  me  that  you  will  give 
up  this  sort  of  life.  I  don't  know 
whom  you  have  met  lately,  but  I  fear 
some  one  who  has  managed  to  please 
you  just  in  this  way." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  said  Min- 
nie with  a  bright  blush. 

"  Only  because  you  have  worn  a  lit- 
tle bunch  of  mignonette  and  no  other 
flowers  for  three  days;  and  I  have  no- 
ticed that  it  was  fresh  every  day;  and 
yesterday  when  you  came  home  from 
Mrs.  Castle's  kettledrum^u  werej  ex- 
cited and  absorbed."  byLjOOgle 
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**  How  you  Bcem  to  watch  me  I "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Farquhar,  a  little  vexed. 

**I  never  watch  any  one  except 
when  I  love  them,"  said  Margaret; 
**and  if  it  irks  yon,  remember  to-mor- 
row ends  it  all.  Only  think  of  what  I 
have  saidf  and  don't  let  George*s  abso- 
lute trust  and  his  careless,  easy-going 
ways  make  you  forget  that  you  hold 
his  happiness  in  your  hands,  and  that 
not  one  of  these  men  would  do  as 
much  to  save  your  life  as  he  would  for 
your  slightest  caprice." 

**  I  love  Gkorge  dearly,  and  I  always 
tell  him  everything,"  murmured  Min- 
nie. 

**Did  you  tell  him  why  you  wore 
the  mignonette? " 

**  Yes,  I  did.  I  said  I  had  a  senti- 
ment about  it,  and  it  wouldn't  have 
remained  one  had  I  told  him  what  it 
was.  *  Sentiment  for  three  is  an  im* 
possible  dish, '  as  Horry  Lawrence  says. 
Everything  in  the  world  happens  to 
and  belongs  to  two  people  at  a  time — 
never  more." 

"Well,  here  we  are  almost  at  home. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  vexed 
you,  and  you  will  not  forget  ? " 

**No— no,"  and  a  kiss  sealed  each 
assurance.  Then  they  hurried  up 
stairs  to  dress  for  dinner. 

What  Margaret  had  said  gave  Min- 
nie an  uneasy  feeling,  and  one  which 
she  resented,  while  she  could  not 
shake  it  oft.  She  even  had  a  slight 
sense  of  relief  in  the  recollection  that 
after  to-morrow  her  friend  could  no 
longer  watch  her  and  note  her  acts  or 
manner;  but  this  she  did  not  admit 
even  to  herself.  She  came  down  to 
dinner  with  her  little  bunch  of  mi- 
gnonette in  her  dress,  and  answered 
Margaret's  smile  and  glance  with  an- 
other. Her  friend  was  pleased  that 
she  had  not  laid  aside  her  little  tell- 
tale token  of  surreptitious  sentiment. 
**It  was  braver  and  bolder,"  she 
thought,  **not  to  put  it  aside  to-night 
after  what  I  said ;  and  Minnie's  frank- 
ness is  one  of  her  best  qualities."  All 
through  the  evening  Margaret  was  un- 
usually tender  and  caressing  to  her 
friend,  who  was  also  a  younger  sister 


to  her  heart;  and  no  reference 
made  to  the  morning's  lecture  by  either 
of  the  two  women.  They  said  their 
farewell  that  night,  for  Margaret's 
start  was  to  be  a  very  early  one,  and 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  that  Min- 
nie should  not  see  her  off. 

When  Minnie  Farquhar  opened  her 
eyes  the  next  morning,  it  was  with  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  Margaret 
was  gone;  and  sorry  as  she  was  to 
think  it,  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  elas- 
tic freedom  in  it  too.  While  she  was 
dressing  she  thought  over  their  conver- 
sation of  the  day  before,  and  said  to 
herself:  "There  was  a  great  deal  in 
what  Margaret  said,  although  she  was 
so  harsh.  I  suppose  it  is  really  better 
not  lo ;  but  it  is  very  hard,  society  is 
so  tame  if  one  cares  no  more  for  one 

man  than  another.    I  wonder  if '' 

And  here  her  thoughts  seemed  to  fix 
themselves  on  a  memory,  and  the 
dreamy  look  in  her  eyes  betrayed  that 
this  time  it  was  not  upon  an  abstrac- 
tion. She  was  roused  from  her  reve- 
rie by  a  servant  bringing  her  a  card — 
"Mrs.  Winthrop."  "Tell  her  I  will 
be  there  in  a  minute,'^  and  in  not  one 
but  five  minutes,  Mnnie  was  seated  in 
a  coup6  beside  a  handsome  woman 
some  ten  years  her  senior,  who  greeted 
her  with  a  cordial,  hearty  welcome, 
and  told  the  coachman  to  take  them  to 
Mrs.  Heywood's. 

"So  Miss  Evans  left  you  to-day  I 
How  you  will  miss  her.  But  you  can 
hardly  miss  a  woman  either,  you  have 
such  a  circle  of  men  always  aboul 
you." 

'  *  Oh,  no.  I — ^I "  stammered  Mn- 

nie,  a  little  pleased  and  a  little  stag- 
gered. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,  my  dear,  and 
why  not?  You  are  just  the  woman 
to  be  able  to  keep  a  man  at  a  proper 
distance  and  not  lose  him.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  for  that  power 
at  your  age.  Now,  I  have  learned 
to  take  my  wine  in  sips,  as  you  do;  but 
yon  do  it  naturally— Satwuftfr  dm  itt- 
liee$,  as  the  French  call  it.  At  your  age 
I  was  all  for  squeezing  my  orange  and 
throwing  it  away;  it  took  a  great 
many  hard  lessons  to  teach  me  not  to 
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do  that;  bat  yon  require  no  teaching; 
you  know  instinctively  how  to  treat 
men.  It's  a  talent,  my  dear,  I  assure 
you — a  gift.  The  whole  secret  of  life 
for  a  woman  is  how  to  get  out  of  men 
what  she  wants  without  being  forced 
to  take  what  she  doesn't  want." 

*'But  Margaret  says  it's  not  fair  to 
do  that,"  said  Minnie,  instinctively 
falling  back  on  her  friend. 

*'Miss  Evans  says  that?  Oh,  yes, 
no  doubt.  My  dear  child,  Miss  Evans 
is  one  of  those  one-idea'd  creatures  who 
are  as  deep  as  a  well  and  as  inaccessi- 
ble as  a  steeple.  She  cannot  conceive 
of  attracting  any  one,  or  being  at- 
tracted by  any  one  superficially.  She  is 
never  content  with  the  surface  of 
anything;  she  must  go  beneath.  Con- 
ceive of  life  as  a  big  skating  pond — 
you  and  I  would  go  gliding  about 
gracefully  and  lightly  over  thick  and 
thin  places  too.  If  Miss  Evans  got  on  a 
thin  place,  she  would  be  sure  to  stamp, 
to  see  if  it  would  hold ;  she  could  not 
understand  your  philosophy  of  life  or 
mine  either.  Here  we  are  already,  I  de- 
clare." 

Minnie,  slightly  bewildered  by  be- 
ing told  so  positively  that  she  had  a 
philosophy  of  life,  made  no  attempt 
at  a  rejoinder,  and  the  two  women 
pushed  their  way  through  a  crowd  of 
rather  noisy  ladies, and  gentlemen  to- 
ward their  hostess.  Hardly  had  Mrs. 
Farquhar  said  ten  words  to  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  when  she  heard  some  one  say 
beside  her,  **  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ? " 
and  turning,  found  the  questioner  at 
her  elbow — ^a  handsome  young  man 
standing  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  any  one  about  him. 

**  Certainly, "  she  said.  *  *  Have  you 
just  come?" 

'*No;  I  have  been  here  for  half  an 
hour.  I  thought  you  said  three  o'clock. " 

This  was  said  as  they  moved  aside 
out  of  the  current.  He  was  leading 
her  toward  a  sofa  in  a  comer.  *'  But  I 
had  no  engagement  with  you,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton," said  Mrs.  Farquhar  hurriedly. 

*  *  I  know  that  very  well, "  he  replied ; 
''but  you  said  three  o'clock,  and  you 
won't  quarrel  with  me  for  wanting  to 
seo  you  ? " 


"Oh,  no." 

**Then  please  sit  here  for  five  min- 
utes, and  let  me  tell  you."  Minnie 
seated  herself.     He  paused. 

**  Well?  "she  said. 

''I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,"  he 
said;  ''that  was  only  a  ruse  to  hold 
your  attention." 

"Have  you  really  nothing  to  tell 
me?" 

"A  great  deal,  if  you  will  listen." 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers,  and  she 
could  not  keep  from  blushing. 

"Don't  let  me  annoy  you,"  he  said 
in  a  whisper.  ' '  I  would  rather  do  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  than  that,  you 
know.  Ton  are  not  like  any  one  else  to 
me ;  you  are  a  sort  of  dream — an  ideal ; 
and  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  bum 
incense  before  your  image  in  my 
heart." 

"  You  most  not  talk  so  wildly— so 
foolishly." 

"It  is  not  wild  or  foolish,"  said 
Hamilton  eagerly.  ' '  Tou  do  not  know 
how  much  a  woman  like  you  does  for 
a  man  simply  by  receiving  from  him 
what  I  ofEer  you ;  and  why  should  you 
not  be  my  dearest  friend  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you  often,  it  is  trae,  but  you 
must  feel  that  part  of  my  soul  belongs 
to  yours,  and  has  from  the  first  mo- 
ment we  met." 

"Would  you  really  care  to  be  my 
friend?"  she  said  timidly.  "You 
know,  if  you  feel  in  this  way,  I  should 
give  you  something  in  return,  and  that 
leannat  do." 

'.'  I  ask  for  nothing,"  he  ezclfdmed — 
"only  that  I  may  sometimes  see  you, 
and  Uiat  I  may  tell  you  how  much  you 
do  for  me,  simply  by  being  in  the 
world;  only  for  a  flower  from  your 
hand — one  that  you  have  worn  now 
and  then.  Surely  you  cannot  refuse  so 
little  to  any  one — ^unless  indeed  you 
dislike  me  ? " 

"You  hruno  1  don't  do  that,"  she 
said  almost  in  a  whisper;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  disengaged  one  of  the  sprays 
of  mignonette  (a  fresh  bunch  had 
come  that  morning),  and  laid  it  in  his 
hand.  He  took  it  quickly,  and  held  it 
for  a  moment,  saying,  "I  have  sent 
you  mignonette  and  no  other  flower, 
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because  I  wanted  to  symbolise  the 
unobtrasireness  and  humility  of  my 
feelings  for  you.  These  gorgeous  red 
roses  say  more — ^but  they  say  too  much, 
I  fear — ^more  than  you  would  listen  to.** 

How  delicate  and  respectful  was  his 
erery  word  and  thought;  and  how 
could  there  be  any  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  him  for  her  friend  ? 

They  talked  on  for  a  few  moments 
more,  and  then  Minnie  said,  **I  see 
Mrs.  Montrose  making  her  way  through 
the  other  room,  and  I  must  go." 

^'One  word  first,"  said  Hamilton. 
"Whatever  you  give  me,  however  tri- 
fling it  may  be,  will  still  be  my  own, 
will  it  not  ?  You  won't  feel  as  if  it 
were  open  to  any  one*s  judgment  but 
your  own;  I  mean  that  what  is  be- 
tween us  is  our$,  and  no  one's  else  f  " 

*'Surelyitis." 

"Thank  you.  May  I  come  to  see 
you  soon  ?  Will  you  be  at  Mrs.  G.'s 
ball  to-morrow  night  ?  No  ?  At  the 
opera  on  Thursday,  then.  They  sing 
the  ^Huguenots.'  Fll  say  good-by. 
If  you  only  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  and  know  that 
I  have  my  own  little  footstool  at  your 
feet  I " 

He  was  gone.  But  his  words  and 
looks,  with  their  perilous  sweetness, 
their  homage,  and  humility,  staid  with 
her;  she  drew  from  them  much  of  the 
charm  of  love,  and  none  of  its  sting. 
And  this  was  what  Mrs.  Winthrop 
called  "living  on  the  surface." 

Arthur  Hamilton  was  a  young  man — 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  thirty-three, 
who  had  a  fair  income,  good  prospects, 
and  excellent  abilities.  He  was  also  a 
man  whose  code  was  that  of  those 
about  him ;  had  Puritanism  prevailed 
in  New  York  in  his  day,  he  would  have 
made  a  very  good  average  Puritan. 
As  it  was,  his  lot  being  cast  in  fashion- 
able society  of  the  year  187 — ,he  made 
a  very  good  average  rake — not  of  the 
Lovelace  or  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  school 
— ^less  dash  and  more  moonshine  about 
him.  He  had  a  heart  which  he  played 
tricks  with  and  habitually  maltreated, 
and  he  had  a  grreat  love  of  excitement, 
and  was  an  adept  in  talking  sentiment 
to  women.    Mrs.  Farquhar  attracted 


him  very  strongly,  and  he  had  gone  in 
to  win  from  the  first;  and  every  time 
he  saw  her  he  felt  attached  more 
strongly,  and  in  consequence  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  playing  his 
cards  well.  For  when  the  bandage  is 
once  off  Cupid's  eyes,  no  one  is  sharper 
sighted  than  he;  and  Hamilton  was 
alive  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  had  long  ago  ceased  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  al- 
though not  essentially  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  yet  he  had  no  remorse  in  schem- 
ing how  he  should  best  get  a  foothold 
in  Mrs.  Farquhar's  feelings,  and  he 
was,  need  we  say  it,  a  self-deceiver. 
Bach  men  always  are.  The  greatest 
charm  about  Mrs.  Farquhar  to  him  was, 
though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  him- 
self, that  although  she  was  in  no  sense 
fencing,  yet  she  did  defend  herself. 
Her  simplicity  and  innocence  of  heart 
were  weapons  that  turned  the  edge  of 
bis  blade  with  many  an  unconscious 
parry. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
everything  favored  Arthur  Hamilton's 
game,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
held  a  position  toward  Mrs.  Farquhar 
very  different  from  the  one  he  had  so 
humbly  begged  in  the  interview 
recorded.  He  still,  indeed,  held  the 
language  of  a  friend,  a  worshipper  at 
a  shrine;  but  it  was  the  passport  for 
many  a  word  and  look  that  were  other 
than  mere  friends  give;  and  Minnie 
had  grown  to  consider  him  as  much 
her  property  as  if  he  were  her  lover, 
and  she  his  betrothed,  and  to  feel  ac- 
countable to  him,  as  he  always  made 
her  feel,  for  every  smile  she  parted 
with  to  any  other  man.  It  was  all 
very  exciting.  It  was  one  of  those 
unproclaimed  realities  of  life  which  we 
all  know  somewhat  about ;  outwardly 
he  had  no  part,  or  but  a  slight  one,  in 
her  life;  in  reality  he  was  its  central 
idea. 

One  night  she  went  to  a  party, 
expecting,  as  so  often  before,  that 
Hamilton  would  pass  the  evening  by 
her  side,  and  then  take  her  home. 
George  was  so  often  tired,  and  begged 
off.  from  a  dress  coat,  and,  "  She  could 
come  home  with  Mrs.  Wlnthronal^ 
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Mrs.  Ledyord."  Several  times  little 
oontreUmpB  bad  anscn,  and  Hamilton 
had  watched  his  chance,  and  it  had 
tamed  oat  that  he  had  taken  her  home 
instead  of  either  of  the  ladies  mention- 
ed. Bat  on  this  evening,  jost  as  Ham- 
ilton joined  her,  with  a  whispered 
compliment  on  her  looks  that  night, 
she  sa^  her  hasband  enter  the  room. 
Hamilton  saw  him  too,  and  said  qaick- 
ly  in  an  undertone,  *' Shall  I  go?" 
Instinctively  she  replied,  in  the  same 
tone  of  mutual  understanding,  **Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  better,"  and  then 
when  he  had  gone  she  felt  humiliated 
and  angry  with  herself.  It  had  been 
an  impulse  that  had  made  her  answer 
thus,  and  she  regretted  it,  for  she  felt 
it  an  admission  to  him  that  meant 
much.  Then  too,  George,  after  talk- 
ing a  little  to  people  about  the  room, 
joined  her,  and  said  with  a  laugh: 

''Minnie,  I  am  afraid  I  like  you  better 
than  anybody  else  here.  Will  it  bore 
you  to  have  me  hanging  about  yon  ? 
I  thought  I  ought  to  show  myself  once 
with  you  this  winter,  so  I  dressed  and 
came  for  you." 

How  guilty  she  felt  as  she  looked 
into  his  open,  sweet  face  1  Only  a 
minute  before,  and  she  had  been 
wicAiing  him  away.  By-and-by  Ham- 
ilton 'came  back,  and  with  several 
others ;  so  that  a  little  knot  of  men  and 
women  formed  about  where  they  sat, 
and  then  she  began  to  feel  inexpressi- 
bly irked  and  galled  by  her  husband's 
presence.  Had  he  not  been  there  she 
would  have  had  it  conveyed  to  her,  in 
an  indefinable  way,  perceptible  only 
by  her,  that  Hamilton  was  hers  and 
hers  alone ;  as  it  was,  he  seemed  miles 
away;  no  sympathetic  influence  radi- 
ated from  her.  He  seemed  uncon- 
scioos  of  her  presence.  She  knew 
that  he  could  not  make  her  feel  his 
nearness  while  George  was  there,  and 
she  felt  as  if  it  was  an  unbearable  re- 
straint placed  upon  her  and  upon  Ar- 
thur. Every  word  he  spoke  to  the 
other  women,  his  very  manner  to  them, 
made  her  wince  with  jealousy;  and 
when  she  thought  that  they  would 
part  in  the  same  way— -that  he  would 
58 


say  good  night  as  politely  and  coolly 
as  he  was  talking  that  very  minute, 
without  one  word  or  look  for  her 
alone,  she  could  have  cried  like  a 
child.  At  last  the  hour  grew  late 
enough  to  excuse  departure ;  and  plead- 
ing a  headache,  Minnie  withdrew. 
Hamilton  played  his  part  to  perfection, 
and  she,  poor  chil^  went  home,  her 
heart  aching  with  a  sense  of  loss  and 
jealous  dread,  and  he  scored  one  more 
point  mentally  in  the  game  he  was 
playing. 

But  his  mistake  was  to  come.  He 
determined  to  push  his  advantage,  and 
this  is  what  came  to  pass  in  conse- 
quence of  his  determination. 

For  three  days  after  that  evening 
Hamilton  did  not  see  Mrs.  Farquhar 
except  in  an  opera  box,  surrounded  by 
men,  and  with  a  blaze  of  light  upon 
her.  He  hardly  dared  look  at  her 
then,  nor  she  at  him. 

Her  portrait  was  in  course  of  being 
painted  by  Mr.  Dobbs;  and  at  more 
than  one  of  the  sittings  Hamilton  had 
been  present — a  strictly  proper  pro- 
ceeding from  a  conventional  point  of 
view,  seeing  that  she  never  went  thith- 
er unaccompanied  by  some  other  wo- 
man ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
their  meeting  there  being  other  than 
a  purely  accidental  one.  He  knew  the 
days  and  hours  for  her  sittings,  and  on 
the  fourth  morning  after  the  ball  start- 
ed a  little  before  the  time  for  Mr. 
Dobbs's  studio,  feeling  a  hope  that 
fortune  might  perhaps,  as  she  had 
more  than  once  before,  favor  him  so 
far  as  to  grant  him  a  momentary  ex- 
change of  glances  and  words  with 
Minnie,  unseen  and  unheard  by  others. 
He  was  feverishly  excited  and  savagely 
impatient  during  the  few  days  past  in 
which  he  had  been  separated  from 
Mumie.  A  change  had  come  over  his 
feeling  toward  her,  and  its  tender 
sentiment  seemed  transformed  into  a 
ruthless  desire  to  possess,  to  make  a 
prey  of  her.  He  ran  up  the  many 
steps  to  the  studio  door,  and  knocking 
lightly  at  it,  opened  it  softly,  thrust 
aside  the  heavy  folds  of  drapery  that 
overhung  it,   and  steppe^   into   the 
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room  unannoanced,  confident  of  his 
welcome.  The  artist  was  not  there. 
The  room  was  empty  save  for  one  fig- 
ure, which  stood  examining  some 
sketches  upon  a  table  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  room.  Its  back  was  to- 
ward him,  and  he  stood  irresolute 
whether  to  retreat  or  go  on.  At  the 
instant  the  figure  raised  its  arm,  and 
half  turned.  He  recognized  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar.  In  a  moment  ho  had  crossed 
the  room  noiselessly,  and  was  at  her 
side.  He  hardly  needed  the  blush  and 
start  of  tremulous  delight  to  assure 
him  that  she  was  more  than  glad  to 
see  him ;  and  yet  he  had  a  sense  of  ea- 
ger, hungry  joy  in  watching  the 
changes  of  her  face.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  held /her  hand  in  his,  his 
eyes  seeking  hers  with  a  question  in 
them.  She  drew  her  hand  slowly 
away,  and  said,  **How  did  you  come 
here  ?  I  was  wondering  if  you  would 
remember  that  it  was  my  day  for  a 
sitting.'' 

''  Remember  I  When  I  have  thought 
of  nothing  else  for  three  days  except 
that  I  might  meet  you  here  1  But  I 
never  dared  to  dream  of  the  happiness 
of  finding  you  alone. '^ 

*^That  is  an  accident,"  she  said, 
blushing  again  at  his  words  and  more 
at  their  tone. 

**  And  where  is  our  friend  Dobbs  ? " 

*'l  dont  know.  I  think  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  hour." 

**Let  me  see,"  said  HamUton,  going 
toward  the  door.  **Yes,  here  it  is, 
pinned  against  the  walL  I  was  so 
eager  to  enter  I  did  not  notice  it  when 
I  came  in.  *  Back  in  half  an  hour.' 
Your  engagement  must  be  later." 

**  I  had  better  go  down  stairs  then, 
and  wait  in  the  print  diop,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

**  Qood  Heavens,  no  I  Why  should 
you  refuse  me  the  happiness  that  Fate 
has  given  me  ?  Everything  has  con- 
spired in  my  favor;  and  you— you  will 
not  be  the  only  one  to  turn  against 
me?" 

His  manner  made  Minnie  feel  un- 
easy, and  she  had  a  half  consciousness 
that  he  was  trying  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  them,  and  that  no 


one  but  a  lover,  and  an  acknowledged 
one,  would  speak  as  he  did.  He  saw 
her  confusion,  and  calmed  his  manner 
at  once.  The  minutes  were  flying  fast, 
and  his  blow  must  be  struck  now. 

**  Just  ttt  here  and  look  over  some 
of  Dobbs's  sketches.  FU  bring  the  ta- 
ble to  the  sofa,"  he  said  pleadingly. 
*'I  see  you  so  seldom,  and  you  know 
how  I  love  to  sit  at  your  feet,  and  be 
taught  about  art." 

*'I  know  but  little  more  than  you 
do  about  pictures,"  said  Mrs.  Far- 
qnhar,  laughing,  and  relieved  by  his 
composure;  **bnt  Til  teach  you  all  I 
know  "  ;  and  she  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa.  He  brought  the  table  and 
placed  the  sketches  on  it,  and  she  be- 
gan to  look  them  over  and  explain 
their  points.  For  a  minute  or  two  he 
listened  with  the  old  manner  of  re- 
spectful devotion  and  admiring  in- 
tentness  which  he  had  always  found  so 
sweet.  But  presently,  when  she  said, 
pointing  out  a  choice  bit  of  drawing, 
**Do  you  see  how  perfectly  accurate 
that  is  f  "  he  made  no  reply ;  and  when 
she  turned  her  eyes  from  the  picture 
she  met  his  riveted  upon  ber  face  with 
a  burning  intensity  which  there  was 
no  mistaking  or  averting.  8he  would 
have  risen  instinctively,  but  he  caught 
her  hands  and  pressed  her  down  into 
her  seat.  ** Don't  go,"  he  said,  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  close  to  her — '^noc 
till  I  have  told  you  how  I  love  yoo. 
Why  should  you  refuse  to  hear  met 
You  have  known  it  long  since,  and 
when  will  I  have  a  chance  like  this 
again  ?  We  are  alone  now.  Let  us  be 
happy  while  we  may." 

She  was  too  much  frightened  to 
speak,  and  he,  interpreting  her  silence 
as  he  craved  to  do,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  gain  a  foothold  with  her 
that  day,  played  a  bold  card.  He 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  had  kissed 
her  on  the  lips  before  she  could  stir  or 
struggle.  It  was  an  eager,  fierce,  o'er- 
mastering  caress,  and  he  forgot  her — 
thought  only,  *^  I  have  her  now;  she 
cannot  escape  me."  But  when  he  r&- 
laxed  his  clasp  she  did  not  rise — only 
dropped  her  face  into  her  hands  with 
a  deep  sob  of  pain,    l^re^^^tpxow 
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that  he  had  played  and  lost.    If  he 

'  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  her,  she 

had  now  equally  forgotten  him.  He  rose 

to  his  feet ;  she  did  not  speak  or  move. 

"Minnie,"  he  said,  '*  forgive  me, 
darling,"  and  would  have  put  his 
'hand  on  her.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  spoke,  with  an  evident  effort,  but 
clearly  and  with  calmness: 

"Will  you  go  before  Mr.  Dobbs 
comes  ?  I  would  rather  he  did  not  find 
you  here." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  say  that  you  forgive 
me,"  he  murmured. 

"What  can  it  matter  for  me  to  say 
that  ?  I  have  no  right  not  to  forgive 
you.  It  must  have  been  my  fault  that 
— that — you  took  me — ^for  that  sort  of 
woman ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
you ;  only  if  you  please  I  would  Uke 
never  to  see  you  again.  And — oh,  go, 
do  go.  I  forgive  you,  but  I  never  want 
to  see  you  again — ^you  have  made  me 
despUe  mj^se^f," 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
again.  He  waited  a  minute  more,  but 
she  did  not  speak  again,  and  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  went  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. When  she  lifted  her  eyes  again 
she  was  alone. 

Before  Mr.  Dobbs  came  in,  Mrs. 
Farquhor  was  perfectly  herself.  All 
the  while  he  painted  she  sat  thinking — 
thinking — oh,  such  bitter,  distracting 
thoughts  I  But  before  the  sitting  was 
over  she  had  thon^t  it  out  for  her- 
self. She  had  been  very  wrong,  and 
Margaret  was  right ;  she  must  bear  this 
sickening  sense  of  self-contempt  be- 
cause  it  was  her  just  earning,  and  she 
would  not  make  poor  George  suffer  by 
telling  him.  He  should  not  be  humili- 
ated and  hurt ;  but  she  had  had  her  les- 
son, and  she  would  profit  by  it.  That 
night  she  wrote  a  simple,  straight- 
forward letter  to  Margaret,  telling  her 
what  had  happened,  and  ending  with, 
"  You  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong.  I 
shall  bear  my  punishment  alone.  I 
think  it  has  taught  me  so  much — ^what 
you  most  cared  for  me  to  learn.  I  con- 
fess  it  all  to  you — for  to  you  I  may  do 
so—without  selfishness.  I  could  not 
ask  George  to  suffer  where  he  has  de- 
served nothing  of  pain." 


There  was  very  little  outward  differ- 
ence in  Mrs.  Farquhar's  life  after  that; 
but  in  her  there  was  a  difference  in- 
describable but  real — a  serenity  in  her 
manner,  an  indifference  to  frivolous 
amusement,  an  earnestness  that  con- 
trasted to  a  keen,  close  observer  with 
the  avidity  for  amusement  and  clamor- 
ous vanity  of  the  women  about  her  in 
society. 

It  was  some  time  before  Artliur 
Hamilton  lost  the  sense  of  humiliation 
and  shame  with  which  he  had  quitted 
lOnnie  Farquhar's  presence.  She  had 
not  only  rejected  him,  but  she  had  re- 
buked him,  and  he  could  not  forget 
the  remembrance  of  her  bowed  head. 
It  was  more  eloquent  than  words,  and 
he  wished  again  and  again  that  he  had 
not  "gone  90  far."  But  he  did  not 
think  deeply  or  feel  deeply  about  it. 
He  avoided  her  society,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  year  he  had  ceased  to  think 
of  her  at  all,  and  even  when  they  met 
she  did  not  strongly  suggest  the  past. 

Two  years  after  this  time  one  sum- 
mer evening  found  Hamilton  on  top 
of  a  stage,  being  driven  over  the  pic- 
turesque ridge  of  hills  at  the  top  of 
which  is  situated  the  —  House. 

In  some  respects  he  was  a  changed 
man.  A  longing  had  vaguely  pos- 
sessed him  of  late  for  a  home  of  his 
own.  He  craved  a  companion — some 
one  "whose  eye  would  brighten 
at  his  coming  " ;  and  he  had  ceased  to 
approach  women  with  the  mere  idea 
of  gaining  a  passing  excitement  or 
amusement  from  intercourse  with 
them.  In  truth,  he  was  "looking  for 
a  wife. "    When  on  the  second  evening 

of  his  stay  at he  was  introduced 

to  ft  tall,  slender,  noble  looking  girl 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Evans,  he  did 
not  recall  her  as  Minnie  Farquhar's 
friend.     She  had  left  New  York  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Farquhar,   and  they  had  never  met 
or  heard  each   other^s  names   even.  } 
But  it  was  not  more  than  a  week 
before   Hamilton    knew   himself    to 
be  in  love — not  more  than  a  week  . 
before  Margaret  felt  that  his  society  ' 
and  attentions  were  passing  sweet  to 
her,  and  wondered  what  would  come  ' 
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of  it  an.  There  wns  no  faltoring  or 
hesitation  about  him:  he  was  in  lore, 
and  knew  it,  and  from  the  first  desired 
to  make  her  his  wife.  His  attitude 
toward  her  was  very  different  from 
the  one  he  would  formerly  have  as- 
sumed  toward  a  woman.  It  was  un- 
feignedly  reverential  and  humble,  and 
his  past  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking 
seemed  to  slough  off  him  like  a  snake 
skin  in  the  sunlight  of  her  smile. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet.  There  is 
sometimes  a  working  out  of  justice 
on  earth  that  puzzles  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  accounts  cannot  be  settled 
here ;  and  so  it  was  with  Arthur  Ham- 
ilton. 

One  morning,  after  they  had  spent 
about  two  weeks  together,  Hamilton 
came  down  stairs  to  breakfast  with  a 
sense  of  hope  and  courage  in  his  heart. 
He  had  said  to  himself  that  morning, 
"To-day  I  will  ask  her  to  many 
me";  and  the  resolve  once  formed, 
he  felt  buoyant  and  bold.  She  liked 
him — ^he  was  sure  of  that — and  he 
felt  his  chance  was  good.  He  came 
up  to  her  on  the  piazza  after  breakf ast, 
and  asked  her  to  walk  with  him  that 
afternoon.  It  was  an  ordinary  request, 
but  as  she  granted  it  her  eyes  fell  be- 
neath his;  she  felt  his  meaning,  though 
it  was  unspoken,  and  for  a  moment 
a  shade  of  embarrassment  was  in  her 
manner.  Presently  she  said,  **  If  you 
are  going  to  the  village,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
will  you  mail  a  letter  for  me,  and  ask 
for  mine  at  the  post-office  ? " 

"Willingly,"  he  said,  and  took  the 
letter  from  her  hand.  His  eyes  fell 
upon  the  address  almost  unconscious- 
ly, and  he  read  it.  He  felt  the  blood 
mount  into  his  cheeks  as  he  did  so,  for 
it  was  addressed,  in  Margaret^s  clear, 
firm  hand,  to  "Mrs.  Oeorge  Parqu- 
har."  He  lifted  his'eyes  and  met  hers. 
She  laughed  and  said,  "You  are 
blushing  because  I  caught  you  in  the 
act  of  reading  the  address  of  my  letter. 
Never  mind;  I  will  forgive  you." 

"Indeed  my  doing  so  was  purely  ac- 
cidental," he  said  earnestly. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  are  you  sure 
masculine  curiosity  as  to  the  contents 


of  that  thick  packet  did  not  have 
somewhat  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"Quite  sure,"  he  said,  still  gravely, 
unaltered  by  her  jesting  manner. 

"  Well,  since  you  say  so  so  seriously, 
I  must  not  suspect  you ;  but  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  magnetism  of 
touch,  you  might  have  detected  your- 
self in  that  letter." 

"What  do  you  mean  ? " 

*'''  Only  that  I  gave  my  friend  Mrs. 
Farquhar  a  description  of  the  people 
in  the  house,  and  you,  of  oourse,  play- 
ed a  part  among  them." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  my  name  t " 

*  *  Naturally — ^yes.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  designate  you — ^as  the 
gentleman  with  the  brown  moustache, 
or  the  gentleman  Who  clambers  over 
the  rocks  with  me  ?  "  and  she  laughed 
again.  His  face  grew  graver  still,  and 
he  said  abruptly — 

**I  shall  see  you  this  afternoon. 
Miss  Evans.  Good-by  till  then."  Then 
he  turned  away. 

"  Could  he  have  disliked  my  teasing 
him  about  reading  the  address  t  No ; 
it^s  impossible,"  said  Margaret  to  her- 
self. "Perhaps  he  is  absorbed  in 
some  serious  thought,  and  my  jesting 
jarred  him";  and  at  the  thought  of 
what  the  subject  of  his  serious  ponder- 
ings  might  be,  she  in  her  turn  blushed 
a  vivid  blush. 

Meanwhile  Hamilton  walked  along* 
to  the  post-office  in  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind  from  his  jubilant  one 
of  the  morning.  He  was  perplexed 
and  gloomy,  and  yet,  "After  all,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  what  does  it  matter 
that  she  and  Minnie  are  friends? 
Women  don't  often  tell  their  love  af- 
fairs to  other  women,  intimate  or  not, 
and  I  can  easily  wean  her  from  the  in- 
timacy after  we  are  married.  There 
will  be  a  sort  of  awkwardness  when 
Minnie  and  I  first  meet;  but  when  she 
sees  that  I  mean  to  ignore  the  past, 
sheUl  be  deuced  glad  to  follow  my 
lead.  I  was  a  fool  to  feel  so  upset 
about  it.  Somehow  it  shamed  me  to 
stand  before  Margaret  when  I  remem- 
bered that  miserable  affair.  I  wonder 
what  she  would  think  of  it  ?    I  will 
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sound  her  on  tlie  snbject  generally  to- 
night, and  some  day,  after  we  are  mar- 
ried, and  when  she  loves  me  enough, 
ril  confess  all  my  sins  and  ask  for  for- 
giveness." He  went  on  his  way  with 
this  conclusion,  and  mailed  the  letter 
with  a  lighter  heart. 

The  afternoon  saw  them  start  on 
their  walk.  A  handsome  couple  they 
made,  thought  those  who  watched 
them  go:  he,  tall,  athletic,  with  a 
small,  well-shaped  head,  covered  with 
a  forest  of  brown  curls,  bending  to- 
ward her,  with  an  expression  of  defer- 
ence and  devotion  which  made  the 
lookers-on  nudge  one  another  signifi- 
cantly, and  whisper,  "  He's  pretty  far 
gone,  isn't  he  t "  she,  stately  and 
slender,  with  her  usually  haughty  head 
bowed  a  little  as  she  listened  to  him. 
80  they  started  out.  Arthur  looked  at 
her,  and  liis  heart  leaped  as  he  thought, 
*'  We  will  come  home,  promised  to  one 
another."  But  there's  many  a  slip 
Hwixt  cup  and  lip.  He  had  decided 
to  find  out  adroitly  how  close  the  inti- 
macy existing  between  Minnie  and 
Margaret  was,  first  of  all;  so  he  be- 
gan— 

**You  must  bo  very  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Farquhar  ?  " 

'^  She  is  my  very  dearest  and  oldest 
friend." 

*'  Is  she  a  New  Yorker  ? " 

**Not  by  birth.  We  were  brought 
np  together  in  the  country."  A  mo- 
ment's silence,  and  then: 

**  Do  you  tell  her  everything  ?  " 

**I  hardly  know  what  you  would 
mean  by  everything.  I  would  trust 
her  with  anything,  but  when  a  feeling 
lies  near  my  heart  I  am  but  little  apt 
to  speak  of  it  to  any  one.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  her.  She  always  pours  her 
heart  out  to  me.  Our  natures  are  so 
different,  and  I  fancy  that  is  why  we 
care  so  much  for  one  another." 

''How  does  her  husband  like  her 
telling  you  everything  ? " 

"George?  Oh,  he  knows  we  have 
been  intimate  from  childhood,  and  he 
is  too  sure  of  his  place  with  her  for 
foolish,  petty  jealousy.  But  it  cannot 
Interest  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  hear 


about  people  whom  you  never  saw. 
Let's  change  the  subject." 

*'  But  it  does  interest  me  very  much. 
Anything  that  concerned  you  always 
would."  And  then  abruptly,  **Tell 
me,  Miss  Evans,  do  you  think  it  a 
great  crime  in  a  man  to  pay  attentions 
to  a  married  woman  ?" 

''Do  you  mean,  to  try  to  make  her 
give  him  what  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band?" 

Margaret's  voice  had  a  ring  in  it  as 
she  said  these  words,  which  Hamilton 
had  never  before  heard. 

"Well,  yes,  in  one  way.  I  suppose 
I  do  mean  that;  but — not — ^not " 

"Not  materially  or  grossly,  you 
would  say.  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  are 
shocked  at  my  plain  words ;  but  after 
all  words  are  merely  the  clothing  of  an 
idea,  and  the  idea  is  the  same  with 
both  of  us.  I  speak  strongly  because 
I  feel  strongly  about  this  subject.  Do 
you  really  think  that  all  a  man  prizes 
in  his  wife  is  literal  fidelity — that  he 
does  not  care  for  the  smile,  or  blush, 
or  glance  which  another  man  gets  from 
her?" 

* '  Well,  I  don^t  think  most  men  think 
much  about  it." 

'*  That's  because  they  trust  their 
wives  and  their  friends.  But  take 
yourself.  Were  you  married  would 
you  be  willing  to  let  another  man  pay 
your  wife  what  you  term  'attentions,' 
and  receive  an  equivalent  from  her  ?  " 

"No;  but  don't  you  think  it's  for 
every  pne  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
this  world  ? " 

"You  mean  a  woman  must  protect 
herself  ? "  said  Margaret  musingly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean;  and  you 
do  not  think  it  criminal,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, for  a  man  to  amuse  himself  by 
devoting  himself  to,a  married  woman, 
if  she  chooses  to  permit  it  ? "  said  Ar- 
thur, emboldened  by  her  hesitation. 

"I  think  it  the  most  unworthy  thing 
a  man  can  do,"  said  Margaret,  fiaah- 
ing  her  eyes  upon  him.  Then  quick 
as  .lightning  came  the  intuition  that 
made  her  say  almost  sternly,  "Tell 
me,  Mr.  Hamilton,  did  you  ever  know 
Mrs.  Farquhar  I "  ^  t 
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He  could  not  evade  or  deny  it — ^no, 
not  even  if  he  would.  She  stood  OTer 
him,  stern  and  terrible,  like  the  angel 
of  Truth. 

**  Yes,  I  hare  met  her,"  he  said. 

''  How  well  did  you  know  her  9  Did 
you  pretend  to  love  her  f  Did  you  try 
to  beguile  her  ?  " 

^^Idid  love  her,"  said  Arthur,  try- 
ing to  collect  himself.  *'Nay,  listen 
to  me,  Margaret — ^for  God's  sake,  listen 
this  once.  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Don't  condemn  me  before  you  hear 
me.  Remember,  I  have  everything  at 
stake." 

She  was  nlent  at  his  appeal,  and 
signed  to  him  to  go  on.  He  went  on 
hurriedly  and  vehemently. 

'*I  did  care  for  Mrs.  Farquhar.  I 
was  very  much  attracted  by  her,  and  I 
thought  she  was  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  All  the  women  I  had  ever 
known  were,  and  I  never  meant  any 
harm ;  and  I  have  been  very  sony  ever 
since  that  day  when  I  realized  that  she 
was  not  like  many  women ;  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part 
I  played — and  I  must  speak  it  all  now. 
To-day,  Margaret,  I  meant  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife,  and  if  you  had  loved 
me,  I  would  have  told  you  all— I 
would,  indeed— and  asked  your  par- 
don«  as  I  do  now." 

^^  It  is  not.  against  me  that  you  have 
sinned,"  she  said  coldly,  **nor  do  I 
suppose  that  my  poor  Minnie  is  the 
only  woman  whose  life  you  have  stain- 
ed with  remorse;  and  perhaps  her's  is 
not  the  deepest  stain..  You  flush  at 
that  I  Then  my  shot  hit  the  mark  ? 
Let  me  tell  you  now  that  I  could  never 
love  the  man  who  planted  that  thorn 
in  her  heart.  I  have  hated  the  image 
of  you  in  my  mind  ever  since  she 
wrote  me  of  what  had  happened  be- 
tween you  and  her;  and  you  can  never 
be  anything  to  mc  but  the  original  of 
that  image.  No,  I  am  not  for  such  as 
you*     The  woman  yon  many^  Mr. 


Hamilton,  should  be  one  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  her  sex  upon  you  by  mak- 
ing of  your  home  what  you  have  made 
of  the  homes  of  other  men;  and  that  I 
could  never  do."  She  turned  away 
from  him. 

"  Is  it  for  ever,  Margaret  t "  cried 
Hamilton.     "I  will  wait  and  work." 

'*No,  we  must  part  here,"  she  said. 
**I  am  sorrier  for  you  than  I  thought 
I  could  be  for  the  man  who  would 
have  ruined  Minnie's  life.  But  still, 
it's  best  to  part.  I  could  not  marry 
any  man  so  irretrievably  associated 
for  me  with  contempt  and  baseness. 
Qood-by,  Mr.  Hamilton." 

He  did  not  move  or  speak.  She 
turned  away  and  walked  rapidly  home- 
ward. He  stood  a  long  while  where 
she  had  left  him,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  and  his  arms  crossed.  At  last 
he  roused  himself  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  walked  on  and  on,  far  away  from 
the  hoteL  It  was  night  when  he  re- 
turned, and  he  went  quietly  to  his 
room  and  packed  his  trunk.  The  next 
moruing  he  had  gone,  before  the  sun 
was  high,  and  when  Margaret  waked, 
the  servant  brought  her  a  '^^  note  from 
Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has  gone  away; 
went  by  the  early  stage,  miss." 

There  were  only  a  few  lines,  and 
they  said: 

**I  will  never  trouble  you  again.  I 
think  you  are  right,  and  you  have  laid 
a  just  retribution  upon  me.  I  did  not 
deserve  you.  Do  not  be  bitter  against 
me  any  longer.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  now,  and  some  day,  when  you 
think  best,  tell  my  story  to  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar and  ask  her  to  forgive  me  too. 
'*A.  H." 

Margaret  read  it  twice  through,  and 
the  second  time  a  tear  dropped  from 
her  eyes  upon  the  paper.  '*He  ia 
right.  I  am  not  bitter  toward  him  any 
longer,"  ahe  murmured  to  herself. 

Fjeulhcis  Ashbtov. 
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AFTER  THB  EXPOSITION. 

*'  I  WONDBE  if  this  place  will  flat  out 
after  the  Exposition,"  said  a  stranger  to 
his  feUow  traveller  in  Philadelphia. 
Never  fear  that  the  Quaker  City  will  go 
back  to  the  condition  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Oongress,  in  ordaining  as  the  centennial 
festival  a  world's  fair  at  Philadelphia, 
gave  that  cit j  no  q>hemeral  boon.  At  a 
time  when  New  York  found  her  trade  de- 
clining, when  Boston  and  Chicago  had 
been  swept  by  awf  ol  flres,  when  hard 
times  crippled  her  sister  commnnities  all 
over  the  land,  it  was  Philadelphia's  f  or- 
tone  to  be  broaght  by  the  Exposition  into 
a  most  favorable  prominence.  With 
such  advantages  she  will  not  "  flat  oat." 

To  continue  this  good  fortune  it  is  now 
proposed  to  create  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion out  of  the  relics  of  the  international 
one.  "  The  Centennial,"  says  the  chair- 
man of  the  citizens'  committee  on  this 
subject,  "  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
Philadelphia;  if  its  buildings  and  vast 
quantity  of  exhibits  can  be  retained  here, 
they  will  make  our  city  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  attraction  in  the  United 
States."  Philadelphia  has  already  re- 
ceived enough  relics  of  the  Exposition  to 
justify  her  outlay,  even  had  not  that  out- 
lay been  returned  thrice  over.  The 
Memorial  HaU,  the  Historical  Museum, 
the  State  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and 
other  institutions  share  the  bounty  of 
those  exhibitors  who  have  preferred  such 
a  disposition  of  their  property  to  the 
cost,  risk,  and  trouble  of  sending  it 
home.  Still,  many  exhibits,  and  special- 
ly 6h)vemmental  ones,  await  disposal, 
and  the  move  is  to  persuade  their  owners 
to  leave  them  in  Philadelphia  on  perma- 
nent exhibition. 

In  starting  another  exhibition  Phila- 
delphia will  fall  heir  to  sundry  valuable 
buildings  and  material  on  the  Exposition 
grounds.  England  has  given  to  the  city 
the  beautiful  St  Gorge's  House.  The 
great  Main  Building  can  easily  be  bought 
Three  other  large  buildings  are  already 
local — the  Memorial,  Horticultural,  and 
Machinery  Halls— structures  expressly 
built  to  al)8orb  and  invest  the  entire  offi- 


cial contaributions  of  the  State  and  city. 
Senator  Wallace  of  Pennsylvania  mis- 
stated in  Congress  that  one  of  these 
buildings  had  been  given  to  the  Exposi- 
tion; but  in  fact  all  three,  though  cred- 
ited on  the  Centennial  books  as  "  a  gift 
of  $2,500,000  to  the  enterprise,"  were 
only  lent;  the  real  gift  was  their  rental. 
These  three  structures,  then,  would 
form  a  fine  nucleus  of  future  exhibitions, 
even  without  the  Main  Building. 

In  addition,  the  site  of  the  Exposition 
has  been  turned,  at  vast  cost,  from  a 
lonely  waste  to  a  spot  of  great  beauty, 
suggestive  of  expositions  to  come.  Of 
the  exhibition  ground  a  leading  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  says: 

Where  the  great  holldfaigs  now  stmd  wa«  a 
gnMtj  plafai,  without  roads  or  paths,  with  hut  lit- 
tle shade,  no  shelter,  no  ornamentation,  no  attrac- 
tions. What  it  is  now  is  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Finance.  It  is  adorned  with  handsomely  laid- 
oat  lawns,  paths,  flower-beds,  garden  plots, 
lakes,  foentains,  tenaoee,  monomental  seolptore, 
bridges,  and  many  handsome  subsidiary  struc- 
tures, that  win  remain— and  all  because  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  spot  that  was  unattnctire  is 
now  full  of  attractions.  And  let  it  be  sgain  men- 
tloned  that  it  has  been  made  enjojable,  not  bj 
any  expenditure  of  the  Park  Commission,  but  as 
purely  incidental  to  the  great  Exhibition. 

A  large  part  of  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriation went  for  grading,  draining, 
bridging,  and  decorating  this  once  de- 
serted spot;  and  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  refund  the  Congressional  loan 
from  any  surplus  money  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion probably  did  not  lessen  the  lavish- 
ness  with  which  the  grounds  were  pre- 
pared. Adjoining  lands  have  grown 
enormously  in  value,  and  with  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  this  advance  will  go  on. 

Independently  of  a  new  exposition  this 
accumulation  of  buildings  and  treasures 
would  be  invaluable  for  a  group  of  local 
museums  and  technical  schools.  The 
Memorial  Hall,  though  somewhat  dam- 
aging to  the  centennial  art  display  by  its 
unfitness  and  inadequacy,  and  by  caus- 
ing the  products  not  only  of  our  country, 
but  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  lands  to 
be  divided  between  two  separated  build- 
ings, is  well  fitted  for  an  industrial 
school  of  art;  and  the  enterprise  already 
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began  for  this  purpose  should  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  thriving  city. 

And  yet  the  f^ous  '*  Memorial  Hall " 
had  a  hard  fight  for  existence.  When 
the  Legislature  was  first  asked  for  half  a 
million  dollars  to  help  the  Exposition, 
on  the  ground  of  the  pecuniary  benefits 
expected,  it  was  reluctant.  In  this  dilem- 
ma the  odd  idea  was  broached  of  taxing 
the  Philadelphia  horse  railroads  for  the 
desired  contribution  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  project  at  once  found  favor;  and 
though  the  measure  was  duly  pronounced 
illegal,  it  served  a  good  purpose;  for 
when  the  Legislature  next  came  together 
it  found  the  State  committed  in  honor 
to  its  contribution.  It  was  suggested 
to  build  a  State  '*  art  gallery  and  muse- 
um'' for  a  million  dollars,  and  call 
it  <'The  Memorial  Hall,"  loaning  it 
to  the  Exposition.  Finally  the  pro- 
ject was  coupled  with  the  condition 
that  Philadelphia  should  first  give  half  a 
million  to  the  same  building;  and  a  vote 
being  then  taken  in  the  House,  the  bill 
was  emphatically  defeated,  although  its 
amount  had  figured  for  many  months  in 
the  official  "resources  of  the  Exposi- 
tion." But  its  friends  did  not  despair; 
and  some  days  later,  after  the  pledges  of 
Philadelphia  members  on  another  subject 
had  been  exchanged  for  Exposition  votes, 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Now  that  the  Exposition  has  ended  in 
a  magnificent  success,  the  wisdom  of 
building  Memorial  Hall  is  clear.  It  may 
be,  and  should  be,  the  nucleus  of  a  noble 
system  of  industrial  schools  and  muse- 
ums, specially  adapted  to  lending  origi- 
nality, taste,  and  beauty  of  design  and 
execution  to  the  fabrics  of  the  vast  man- 
ufacturing city  of  which  it  will  be  a  lead- 
ing ornament  and  benefit.  To  found 
such  a  system  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion, aided  by  museums  and  model  work- 
shops, would  bo  a  worthy  outcome  of  the 
splendid  Philadelphia  Exposition. 


NOVELIST  AND  NEWSMONGBR. 
I  KNOW  five  candid  ladies  who  own  to 
glancing  through  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  a  novel  which  they  design  to 
read,  before  regularly  beginning  it.  Per- 
haps the  number  of  people  secretly  given 
to  the  same  habit  is  greater  than  we  sus- 
pect; who  knows,  indeed,  but  the  chief 
merit  of  monthly  magazines  may  be  that 


they  supply  both  opportunity  and  ex- 
cuse for  plunging  into  the  midst  of  a 
romance,  and  gradually  working  back- 
ward and  forward  to  both  ends?  In 
every  installment  but  the  first,  the  serial 
story  furnishes  a  kind  of  justification  for 
yielding  to  this  seductire  habit,  and  the 
culprit  can  plead  that  he  was  merely  ex- 
amining the  latest  despatches  about  hero 
and  heroine  before  tracing  up  their 
"record"  in  the  back  numbers.  He 
may  even  claim  that  Thackeray*8  trick 
of  premising  the  fate  of  his  characters  in 
the  first  chapter  (fortunate  trait  in  Denis 
Duval!)  was  due  not  to  any  scorn  of  mys- 
tery, but  to  his  charity  for  those  of  us 
who  bum  to  hear  the  end  of  U  story  be- 
fore the  beginning. 

I  acknowledge  to  being  a  reader  of  the 
other  sort — I  mean  of  the  confiding  and 
self-restrained  sort,  which,  relying  fully 
tipon  its  author,  covets  no  premature 
disclosures;  turns  no  pages  ahead  in 
greedy  search  of  clues  to  the  plot  before 
they  are  graciously  given;  is  willing  to 
be  surprised  exactly  where  the  wiiter 
aims  to  surprise,  and  never  says  at  the 
denouement,  * '  I  knew  it  all  along."  We 
in  fact  are  they  whom  old-time  authors 
used  to  address  as  "  the  gentle  reader," 
or  haply  the  ''  patient  reader,"  but  who 
might  also  be  christened  the  ''  trustful " 
or  "loyal "  readers. 

In  behalf  of  this  class  (loved  of  au- 
thors), I  solemnly  protest  against  a  cer- 
tain vile  and  shabby  practice  now  taking 
root  among  the  newspapers — the  habit,  to 
wit,  of  oondensing  into  an  inch-long  bit 
of  news  the  inoidoits  of  a  great  story 
that  runs  in  the  magazines.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  annoying  to  the  writer, 
more  exasperating  to  the  reader  ?  The 
one  has  constructed  with  infinite  care 
his  little  fabric  of  surprises,  and  the 
other  is  dutifully  ready  to  be  startled; 
the  f  ormier  is  watching  whether  in  publio 
judgment  his  latest  catastrophe  has  been 
skilfully  set  out  and  led  up  to,  and  the 
publio  on  its  part  is  willing  to  pass  judg- 
ment from  experience:  at  this  junoturo 
comes  in  the  marplot  newspaper,  to  spoil 
pleasure  on  all  hands  by  disclosing  the 
pith  of  the  plot  in  a  bald,  staring  news 
item.  In  briefest  space  Messirs.  Quill  and 
Scissors  give  the  montii*s  crowning  ta- 
bleau or  catcstrophe,  so  that  the  unlucky 
reader  who  sees  that  fragment,  finds  Ms 
curiosity  gone.  GK>no  ?  it  is  tricked  away;  , 
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it  is  robbed.  To  piqae  and  then  satisfy 
that  interest  was  the  novelist's  right;  to 
have  his  curiosity  aroused  and  then  lei- 
surely appeased  was  the  reader's  due; 
but  the  knight  of  pen  and  paste-pot  aims 
to  spoil  the  month's  treat  of  everybody, 
because  no  conceivable  reader  of  a  serial 
novel  can  wish  it  served  up  to  him  in 
that  shape. 

Just  before  the  public  received  the  last 
number  but  one  of  *'  Deronda,"  an  en- 
terprising journal  made  this  sort  of  para- 
graph about  it: 

In  the  September  Instalment,  Orandcoort  is 
drowned  while  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  Gwendolen.  Deronda  finds  ont  that  he  is  a 
Jew  hj  birth,  and  sees  his  mother,  who  was  for- 
merlj  an  opera  singer. 

Now,  pray  tell  me  for  whose  pleasure 
or  profit  is  such  an  "  item  "  written  ? 
It  cannot  be  for  George  Eliot's,  nor  for 
that  of  any  of  her  readers.  The  para- 
graph is  surely  thoughtless  or  mischiev- 
ous. I  cite  another  one,  published  dur- 
ing the  general  distribution  of  the  final 
part  of  the  novel: 

Daniel  Deronda  marries  lOiah,  of  coarse,  and 
goes  oat  into  the  world  to  restore  a  political  ex- 
istence to  the  Jews  and  to  make  them  a  nation 
again. 

And  nota  bene  that  it  is  not  back- 
woods journals  that  originate  these 
items.  They  start  from  such  sources  as 
the  London  "  AthensBum,"  one  of  whose 
obliging  titbit  notices,  in  fact,  was 
copied  into  the  "Morning  Meteor," 
where  Portia  and  I  unluckily  saw 
it.  None  of  us  will  object  to  the 
regular  review  of  the  published  portion 
of  a  still  continuing  novel  (if  that  kind  of 
work  seems  wise  to  the  critics),  for  it  is 
put  in  the  customary  **  Library  Table" 
or  "Book  Column,"  under  a  title  which 
is  like  a  signboard  to  warn  heedless  trav- 
ellers of  danger  spots;  and  we  who  have 
not  yet  received  the  last  instalment  of 
the  novel  sheer  off  at  once.  But  *  *  news  " 
paragraphs  like  those  just  cited  give  no 
warning.  The  first  glance  is  fataL 
"  Grandcourt  is  drowned  1 "  The  mis- 
chief is  done  when  you  chance  to  see 
that,  and  now  mope  on  as  you  will  to  the 
disclosed  catastrophe,  with  the  edge  of 
your  curiosity  taken  off.  These  detest- 
able summaries  are  brief  enough  to  find 
their  way  to  the  "  All  Sorts  "  column,  or 
the  **  Literary  Intelligence,"  so  that  wo 
stumble  into  their  trap  despite  all  our 
precautions;    and   as    newspapers    are 


served  with  premature  copies  of  the 
story,  or  with  the  loose  sheets,  they  have 
all  needed  means  of  spoiling  our  repast, 
I  remember  a  lad  who  was  so  fearful 
of  anticipating  anything  in  the  romances, 
nay,  the  histories  he  devoured,  that  he 
was  wont  to  cover  up  the  right-hand 
page  while  reading  the  left,  or  the  bot- 
tom of  the  leaf  while  reading  the  top, 
lest  some  luckless,  involuntary  glance  of 
the  eye  should  prematurely  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  situation,  duly  to  be  dis- 
closed a  few  lines  further  on.  Think  of 
such  a  reader's  chagrin  when  tricked  by 
the  modem  literary  newsmonger  I  There 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  fresh 
"news"  about  the  latest  instalment  of 
any  good  novel;  but  it  is  news  not  meant 
to  be  publbhed  prematurely,  nor  stripped 
to  the  terseness  of  a  telegram. 


EXPOSITION  CHAFF. 

Bt  the  time  these  lines  shall  reach  the 
reader  the  grand  pageant  at  Philadelphia 
will  have  been  numbered  with  exposi- 
tions that  were.  Among  its  agreeable 
memories  will  be  not  only  the  things  that 
everybody  has  seen,  but  the  things  that 
everybody  has  heard — the  droll  sayings 
and  artless  criticisms;  for  a  great  f^ir  is 
a  world  In  itself,  frequented  not  only  by 
Scrutator  and  Sapiens,  but  by  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop  and  Dame  Partington.  The  rustic 
lass,  shifted  from  a  shopping  universe 
bounded  by  the  all-sorts  store  at  the 
"comers"  to  the  cameos  and  diamonds, 
the  silks  and  laces  of  Lansdowno  Fair, 
has  but  rude  measures  of  comparison; 
and  good  materfamilias,  whom  some  of 
us  saw  with  her  children  leashed  to  her 
by  a  stout  red  picture  cord,  double  knot- 
ted around  their  waists,  the  end  grasped 
in  the  maternal  hand,  was  plainly  more 
concerned  not  to  lose  sight  of  her  off- 
spring than  to  gain  sight  of  the  statuary. 

Most  visitors  who  said  anything  to  the 
artist  of  "lolanthe"  in  the  Woman's 
Pavilion  asked,  after  musing  on  the  fa- 
mous bust,  "  Is  that  butter  still  good  ?  " 
Think  of  the  sculptor's  steady  disgust ! 
She  stands  by  her  work  to  drink  in  hom- 
age, and  is  daily  asked  if  she  can  ever 
"  use  "  the  valuable  material  she  has  been 
playing  with.  "Good  people,"  she 
might  reply,  "I  assure  you  that  I  can 
butter  much  bread  with  'lolanthe'  if  I 
choose." 

The  readiness  of  everybody  to  volun- 
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teer  information  to  less  enlightened  com- 
panions was  pleasant  to  note;  bat  I  fear 
that  some  unjust  reputations  for  wisdom 
were  acquired  in  this  way.  While  our 
little  party  was  looking  at  the  miniature 
"city  of  Paris'*  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  two  other  yisitors  strolled  up, 
and  when  one  queried  what  city  was  there 
represented,  "That,"  replied  the  other 
confidently,  "is  a  village  in  Georgia.** 
Everybody,  we  had  thought,  knew  of 
Cook's  tourists;  but  at  their  building  we 
.  overheard  the  explanation  of  a  rural 
dandy  to  his  Dulcinoa  that  "  Cook  is  Cap- 
tain Cook,  the  great  explorer."  At  the 
Norwegian  silver  filagree  stall  we  heard 
a  bystander  ask  her  companion  what  sort 
of  goods  were  on  sale  there.  "Spun 
glass  goods,"  was  the  decided  answer, 
after  a  moment*s  critical  examination. 

When  we  paused  before  Becker's  pic- 
ture of  Bizpah,  a  matronly  lady,  with  an 
enormous  lunch  basket  on  her  arm, 
pointing  out  the  ghastly  figures,  said 
with  infinite  compassion  to  her  neighbor, 
"  All  her  seven  children  hanged  togeth- 
er I  Think  what  our  sons  may  be  com- 
ing to  I** 

"  There  is  the  alligator  to  go  up  to  the 
roof,"  remarked  a  young  man,  pointing 
to  the  lift.  What  is  this  but  a  trans- 
planting of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "allegory" 
from  the  "  banks  of  the  Nile  **  to  those  of 
the  Schuylkill  ? 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  that,  instead  of 
coveting  the  Exposition  treasures,  many 
spectators  seemed  only  the  better  satis- 
fied by  contrast  with  their  own  posses- 
sions. A  lady,  pricing  the  Coventry  rib- 
bons, quite  stirred  the  envy  of  our  party 
by  saying  in  a  voice  of  profoundest  as- 
tonishment to  her  friends:  "So  much 
for  this  narrow  strip  t  Just  think,  then, 
what  the  Roman  sash  that  John  gave  me 
must  have  cost  I "  The-  number  of  la- 
dies who  had  "finer  pearls  at  home" 
than  those  at  the  fair  was  surprising; 
and  they  did  not  care  who  knew  it  either. 

Some  people  asked  us  to  have  "  a  Jap  " 
pointed  out  to  them ;  and  we  were  inter- 
ested to  observe  a  woman  questioning  a 
young  Chinaman,  who  made  no  answer, 
even  though  she  talked  in  broken  Eng- 
lish to  aid  him ;  whereupon  she  grabbed 
his  queue  and  began  to  examine  that. 
The  Celestial  drew  back  in  alarm,  but 
she  pursued,  and  again  seized  the  braided 


pigtail,  80  that  he  forcibly  pulled  it  away, 
and  tucking  it  into  his  pocket,  scuttled 
off.  "  I  can't  make  nothing  out  of  these 
chaps,"  said  the  dame  placidly,  turning 
in  a  confidential  mood  to  me;  "they 
don't  seem  to  understand  English."  The 
Turks  received  their  share  of  inquisitive 
homage;  but  the  Irishwomen  dressed  up 
as  houris  looked  anything  rather  than 
Oriental.  The  country  people  evidently 
regarded  the  Turks  and  Chinese  in  the 
light  of  animals  at  the  menagerie.  They 
did  not  exactly  poke  them  with  sticks  or 
throw  peanuts  to  be  caught  in  their 
mouths,  but  they  obviously  expected  the 
dark-skinned  foreigners  to  play  pranks 
like  monkeys,  or  to  do  something  droll 
to  show  that  they  were  on  exhibition. 

I  think  the  "Story  of  a  Gatekeeper" 
might  make' a  good  subject  for  some  re- 
porter. The  devices  for  passing  childrai 
free,  as  if  "  under  age,"  wore  sharp,  bat 
the  stilekeepers  grew  equally  adroit  in 
questioning  the  little  ones  without  re- 
course to  the  parents.  I  believe  the 
gatekeepers  found  that  people  who  offer- 
ed counterfeit  notes  for  admission  always 
had  a  good  one  to  produce— very  often 
all  ready  in  the  other  hand.  The  money- 
takers  underwent  sore  pesterings;  some 
people  seemed  to  study  what  next  to  ask 
them — for  example,  when  the  night  train 
would  start  for  Pittsburg  or  Podunk — as 
if  the  wicket-tenders  were  animated  rail- 
road time-tables.  One  good  lady  we 
heard  inquiring  for  the  Continental  Con- 
gross;  and  after  admitting,  on  cross-ex- 
amination, that  she  meant  Independence 
HaU,  she  was  disappointed  not  to  find  it 
on  the  grounds. 

But  sat  praia  WJerwnf— everybody 
doubtless  has  brought  back  from  the  Ex- 
position his  private  little  budget  of  droU 
overhearings.  Still,  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tion in  interpreting  them,  because  the 
trait  of  colloquial  American  humor  is  to 
gravely  make  blunders  as  if  in  earnest, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  mystifying,  amus- 
ing, or  shocking  byst-anders.  I  did  not 
think  of  that  when  a  garrulous  chaperon 
pointed  out  to  his  party  the  bust  of  Ev- 
arts  as  that  of  Edward  Everett,  but  it 
flashed  across  me  as  a  trap  to  be  guarded 
against  on  hearing  him  next  proclaim  a 
copy  of  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre  to  be 
"  the  statue  of  Dinah." 

Philip  QmuBST. 
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BAST  MODB  OF  LBSSBMINO  PAIN. 
A  HKW  and  simple  mode  of  producing 
partial  anesthesia  has  been  tried  at  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital.  E  very  one  knows 
the  numb  feeling  after  a  hard  run.  This 
is  due  to  the  panting,  and  panting  forms 
the  whole  of  the  new  method.  Dr.  Brad- 
ford, who  tried  it  before  his  olass,  gives 
the  following  report  of  his  sensations: 
Breathing  rapidly  for  about  three  min- 
utes was,  first  of  all,  attended  with  a  tin- 
gling sensation,  especially  of  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  and  a  feeling  as  though  the 
surface  was  swelling.  Th^i  there  fol- 
lowed a  dizziness  or  confusion  in  the 
head,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  but 
with  an  inability  to  resist  or  act  inde- 
pendently. He  had  no  recollection  of 
being  hurt  by  a  pin,  which  he  found  had 
been  stuck  into  his  flesh  while  anaesthetio 
from  this  rapid  breathing.  Dr.  Hewson 
has  used  this  method  with  gratifying  re- 
sults in  stitching  wounds,  in  handling 
over-sensitive  parts,  and  in  probings  and 
the  like.  In  a  case  where  a  boy  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  sprain  of  the  left  wrist 
from  a  fall  upon  the  ice,  the  patient  was 
directed  to  respire  rapidly,  which  he  did 
for  two  and  a  half  minutes,  when  the  in- 
jured wrist  was  freely  manipulated  with- 
out pain.  In  some  other  cases,  owing  to 
the  nervousness  of  the  patients,  they 
could  not  be  got  to  continue  the  rapid 
respirations,  and  the  experiments  failed. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  simple  mode  of 
dulling  the  sensory  perceptions  can  be 
really  invaluable  in  the  thousand  and  one 
applications  of  what  may  be  cidled  Aouw- 
hold  surgery. 

A  METEORTTB  WABH  FROM  ITS  FLIGHT. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  meteorite  is 
caught,  so  to  speak,  "on  the  fly,*'  but 
this  or  nearly  this  took  place  lately  in 
Elansas  City,  Missouri.  Last  June  a 
small  meteorite  fell  upon  a  house  with 
force  enough  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  tin 
roof.  Not  passing  entirely  through,  it 
bounded  off  and  was  seen  by  two  ladies. 
One  of  them  picked  it  up,  as  it  lay  near 
her,  but  dropped  it  at  once,  as  it  was  too 
hot  to  hold  with  comfort.    The  meteorite 


is  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  looks  like  sulphuret  of  iron,  but  has 
not  yet  been  analyzed. 


BIJLBS  FOB  BATmO. 
It  will  be  a  relief  to  some  persons  to 
know  that  the  distinguished  physiologist, 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  does  not  believe  in  the 
old  rule,  "  Rise  from  the  table  before  the 
hunger  is  fully  satisfled."  The  maxim, 
according  to  him,  is  very  erroneous.  It 
had  been  said  we  must  "  eat  to  live  and 
not  live  to  eat."  But  alimentation  is 
more  than  a  necessity;  we  must  ekt  for 
something  more  than  life — mere  exist- 
ence. We  must  eat  to  secure  the  full 
advantages  of  health — both  of  body  and 
mind.  The  child  often  consumes  more 
food  than  the  adult  man;  the  indolent 
more  than  the  active  worker.  The  aver- 
age quantity  required  at  any  age  cannot 
be  a  standard  for  any  individual.  There 
are  two  sources  of  practical  knowledge  in 
regard  to  food;  one  is  the  instinct  im- 
planted in  the  individual,  the  second  is 
the  individual  exi)erience.  Of  the  two 
the  first  is  the  more  trustworthy.  Ex- 
treme hunger  denotes  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, while  appetite  denotes  a  normal 
manifestation  of  the  needs  of  the  system. 
The  complete  requirements  of  health  are 
that  the  desire  for  food  be  heeded  with- 
out delay,  and  that  tiiis  desire  be  fully 
satisfied.  The  maxim  that  one  should 
arise  from  the  table  with  a  good  appetite 
is  full  of  error.  Another  prevalent  error 
is  that  food  should  not  be  taken  except 
at  certain  fixed  times.  The  conditions 
of  perfect  health  are:  First,  a  sufficient 
appetite;  second,  the  gratification  of  nor- 
mal appetite  before  the  want  of  food 
reaches  the  abnormal  degree  expressed 
by  hunger;  third,  the  satisfaction  of  ap- 
petite by  a  proper  amount  of  food.  Dr. 
Flint  referred  to  the  necessity  of  good 
cooking.  He  endorsed  also  the  remark 
of  a  country  physician,  ninety  years  old, 
who  said:  "I  have  always  eaten  when  I 
wanted  food,  and  as  much  as  I  wanted, 
and  the  best  I  could  get.''  A  great  many 
dyspeptics  had  been  made  by  attending 
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lectures  on  health.  It  mea  a  popular  er- 
ror to  suppose  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  watch  the  progress  of  digestion. 
From  four  to  six  hours  only  should 
elapse  between  each  meal.  Some  writer 
has  said,  **  The  stomach  is  like  a  school- 
boy; if  not  kept  well  occupied,  it  is  apt  to 
be  in  misonief." 

THE  EYES  AND  BARS  OF  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
BREN. 
Two  papers  on  the  condition  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  respectively  of  children  in 
public  schools  were  presented  at  the  So- 
cial Science  Convention  at  Saratoga  last 
summer.  The  paper  of  Dr.  G.  J.  Blake 
on  the  method  by  which  teachers  should 
ascertain  defects  of  hearing  in  their  pu- 
pils calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
recognizing  the  existence  of  a  dass 
among  school  children  for  whom  some 
special  provision  in  the  way  of  education 
must  be  made.  This  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  8,715  cases  of  ear  disease, 
accompanied  by  impairment  of  hearing, 
2,175,  or  25  per  cent.,  were  children  un- 
der 14  years  of  age,  these  statistics  being 
taken  from  children  of  public  schools; 
also  that  in  about  12  per  cent,  there  was 
an  existing  aural  disease  amenable  to 
treatment.  If  these  children  are  to  be 
retained  in  the  usual  schools  (which  he 
strongly  advises),  it  is  necessary  to  rate 
them  according  to  degree  of  individual 
disability,  in  order  that  proper  allowance 
might  be  made  for  their  defective  hear- 
ing. To  this  end  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  in  each  case,  to  deter^ 
mine  the  degree  of  deafness  as  tested  by* 
the  distance  at  which  the  voice  of  the 
teacher  can  be  heard  in  ordinary  conver- 
sational tone,  and  again  by  the  pronun- 
ciation of  consonant  tones.  These  tests 
could  be  made  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
following  directions  for  making  them 
were  given:  The  teacher  should  always 
occupy,  in  testing  the  different  cases, 
the  same  position,  preferably  the  rostrum 
or  seat  usually  occupied  by  him  in  school 
hours.  He  should  speak  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  used  in  the  school-room  ex- 
ercises. The  child  to  be  tested  should 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  teacher  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  furthest  line  of 
seats,  and  gradually  advanced  toward  the 
teacher  at  certain  intervals,  the  tests  be- 
ing repeated  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which   the   child   can   hear  distinctly. 


This  point  should  determine  the  place 
the  child  should  occupy  in  the  school- 
room. The  ears  should  be  tested  sepa- 
rately, the  ear  to  be  tested  being  turned 
toward  the  teacher,  while  the  other  is  ar- 
tificially closed.  The  child  should  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  distinctly  the  words  as 
he  hears  them.  Ko  doubt  these  precau- 
tions would  lessen  the  number  of  chil- 
dren supposed  to  be  dull  of  intellect. 

The  examination  of  the  eyes  of  1,183 
New  York  school  children  seems  to  be 
rather  favorable  to  Americans.  The 
ages  varied  from  6  to  18,  Dividing  the 
whole  number  of  eyes  examined  accord- 
ing to  age,  we  find  that  there  was  6.8  per 
cent,  of  near-sighted  eyes  in  primary 
scholars,  11.67  per  cent,  in  intermediate 
ages,  and  26.67  per  cent,  in  normal 
scholars.  Far-sight,  or  hyperopia,  be- 
gins at  8.8,  rises  in  the  intermediate  age 
to  20.58,  and  sinks  again  at  advanced 
ages  to  11.04  per  cent.  This  shows  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  amount  of  near- 
sight  as  the  age  increases;  and,  as  to  far- 
sight, it  would  appear  to  be  considerable 
at  all  ages,  to  increase,  and  again  to  sink. 
Dividing  the  scholars  by  nationalities,  we 
find  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  near- 
sight  existed  among  the  Germans,  in  the 
percentage  of  28.23;  the  Americans  had 
19.85  per  cent.,  and  the  Irish  1422  per 
cent. ;  while  the  other  nations  collective- 
ly—French, Spanish,  and  otherwise,  few 
in  number— had  15.41  per  cent.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparing  these  statistics 
with  those  of  other  countries,  Max  Con- 
rad, who  examined  8,086  eyes  in  Ger- 
many, and  Erismann,  who  examined 
4,858  children  in  Russia,  may  be  cited. 
In  the  German  series  near-sight  begins  at 
about  14,  and  runs  up  to  62  per  cent. ;  in 
the  Russian  it  begins  at  12  and  goes  to 
42.8,  both  series  being  much  higher  than 
our  own. 


THE  BRTTISH  ASSOCIATION. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  and  British 
Associations  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  were  this  year  under  very  dlAor- 
ent  leadership  in  discussing  the  great 
subject  of  evolution.  In  America  the 
most  advanced  views  on  this  question 
were  set  forth  by  Prof.  Morse,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  extreme  views 
taken,  like  Principal  Dawson,  were  not 
present  to  combat  th^m^  ,1^  Glasgow, 
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on  the  contrary,  Prof.  Wallace  and  Prof. 
Toong,  in  their  addresses  as  presidents  of 
the  geological  and  biological  sections, 
took  occasion  to  warn  their  hearers 
against  the  tendency  to  unsupported 
generalization,  which  is  too  often  evident 
when  subjects  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  question  of  geological  succession  and 
animal  growth  are  discussed.  Prof. 
Young's  address  is  not  one  that  can  be 
condensed,  but  his  closing  paragraph 
pointed  out  the  limitations  under  which 
geologists  at  present  labor,  as  follows: 
'*  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
we  must  accept  it  as  certain  that  there  is 
some  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  earth  in 
the  past.  Neither  philosophers  nor  as- 
tronomers are  agreed  on  the  essential 
points  of  the  problem,  nor  have  they  con- 
sidered all  the  possible  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  in  the 
rate  at  which  the  earth  loses  heat.  The 
limits  hitherto  prescribed  are  so  discrep- 
ant that  we  cannot  as  yet  accept  any  as 
fixed.  Neither  have  geologists  so  accu- 
rate a  knowledge  of  geological  processes 
that  they  can  speak  with  confidence 
either  of  the  absolute  or  relative  rates  at 
which  rock  formation  has  advanced. 
The  geologist  has  hitherto  asked  for 
more  time,  not  because  he  himself  was 
aware  of  his  need,  but  from  a  generous 
regard  for  the  diJBBiculties  in  which  his 
zoSlogical  brother  found  himself  when  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  diversity  of  the 
animal  series  as  the  result  of  slowly  op- 
erating causes.  The  geologist  asked  for 
more  time  simply  because  he  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  what  was  needed  for 
the  physical  processes  with  whose  results 
he  was  familiar.  But  palsBontological 
domination  is  now  at  an  end;  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  geologists,  who  are 
also  competent  physicists  and  mathema- 
ticians, seems  to  mark  a  new  school, 
which  will  strive  to  interpret  more  pre- 
cisely the  accumulated  facts." 

In  his  address  before  the  Biological 
Section,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  gave  renewed 
utterance  to  his  well-known  belief  in  an 
agency,  higher  than  the  evolution  theory 
allows,  operating  in  man's  creation.  In 
one  part  of  his  long  and  singularly  able 
address  he  examined  the  evidences  of 
man's  antiquity,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sions (1)  that  man  is  of  greater  ago  than 
the  geological  epoch  in  which  he  lives; 
(2)  that  prehistoric  man  was  intellectual- 


ly powerful  and  developed;  (8)  that 
"while  in  material  progress  there  has 
been  a  tolerably  steady  advance,  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  development 
reached  almost  its  highest  point  in  a  very 
remote  past."  But  in  following  up  this 
strictly  developmental  line  of  reasoning, 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  known 
facts  may  indicate  the  action,  in  man's 
case,  of  agencies  to  which  the  brute  is  a 
stranger.    He  says: 

*'  An  important  line  of  evidence  as  to 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  human  type 
has  been  brought  prominently  forward 
by  Prof.  Mivart  He  shows  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  parts  of  the  structure 
of  the  body,  that  man  is  related,  not  to 
any  one,  but  almost  equally  to  many  of 
the  existing  apes — to  the  orang,  the  chim- 
panzee, the  gorilla,  and  even  to  the  gib- 
bons— ^in  a  variety  of  ways;  and  these  re- 
lations and  differences  are  so  numerous 
and  so  diverse  that  on  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution the  ancestral  form  which  ulti- 
mately developed  into  man  must  have 
diverged  from  the  common  stock  whence 
all  these  various  forms  and  their  extinct 
allies  originated.  But  so  far  back  as  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  we  find  the 
remains  of  apes  allied  to  these  various 
forms,  and  especially  to  the  gibbons,  so 
that  in  all  probability  the  special  line  of 
variation  which  led  up  to  man  branched 
off  at  a  still  earlier  period.  And  these 
early  forms,  being  the  initiation  of  a  far 
higher  type,  and  having  to  develop  by 
natural  selection  into  so  specialized  and 
altogether  distinct  a  creature  as  man, 
must  have  risen  at  a  very  early  period 
into  the  position  of  a  dominant  race,  and 
spread  in  dense  waves  of  population  over 
all  suitable  portions  of  the  great  conti- 
nent— for  this,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  hypoth- 
esis, is  essential  to  rapid  developmental 
progress  through  the  agency  of  natural 
selection.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  might  certainly  expect  to  find  some 
relics  of  these  earlier  forms  of  man  along 
with  those  of  animals  which  were  presum- 
ably less  abundant.  Negative  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  not  very  weighty,  but  still 
it  has  some  value.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  as  apes  are  mostly  tropical,  and  an- 
thropoid apes  are  now  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
we  should  expect  the  ancestral  forms  also 
to  have  inhabited  these  same  localities — 
West  Africa  and  the  Malay  islands.    But 
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this  objection  is  hardly  valid,  becaase 
existing  anthropoid  apes  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  a  perennial  supply  of  easily 
accessible  fruits,  which  is  only  found 
near  the  equate,  while  not  only  had  the 
south  of  Europe  an  almost  tropical  cli- 
mate in  Miocene  times,  but  we  must  sup- 
pose even  the  earliest  ancestors  of  man 
to  have  been  terrestrial  and  omnivorous, 
since  it  must  have  taken  ages  of  slow 
modification  to  have  produced  the  per- 
fectly erect  form,  the  short  arms,  and 
the  wholly  non-prehensile  foot,  which  so 
strongly  differentiate  man  from  the  apes. 
The  conclusion  which  1  think  we  must 
arrive  at  is,  that  if  man  has  been  devel- 
oped from  a  common  ancestor,  with  all 
existing  apes,  and  by  no  other  ageneiea 
than  such  as  havt  affected  their  develop- 
tnent,  then  he  must  have  existed,  in  some- 
thing approaching  his  present  form,  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period — and  not  merely 
existed,  but  predominated  in  numbers, 
wherever  suitable  conditions  prevailed. 
If  then  continued  researches  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia  fail  to  bring  to  light 
any  proofs  of  hiB  presence,  it  will  be  at 
least  a  presumption  that  he  came  into 
existence  at  a  much  later  date,  and  by  a 
much  more  rapid  process  of  develop- 
ment. In  that  case  it  will  be  a  fair  ar- 
gument that,  just  as  he  is  in  his  mental 
and  moral  nature,  his  capacities  and  as- 
pirations, so  infinitely  raised  above  the 
brutes,  so  his  origin  is  due  to  distinct 
and  higher  agencies  than  such  as  have  af- 
fected their  development." 


affected  too  strongly  a  system  aliettdy 
weakened  by  consumption. 


MONKEYS  IN  BERLIN. 
A  uviNO  male  gorilla,  which  was 
brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  Q^rman  African  Society's  expedition, 
lately  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  was  placed 
in  the  aquarium  there.  It  is  three  feet 
high,  and  is  the  second  animal  of  this 
species  which  has  reached  Europe  alive. 
Unfortunately  its  fate  cannot  be  consid- 
ered hopefuL  It  is  already  ailing,  and 
it  is  feared  cannot  live  long.  About 
$25,000  was  once  offered  for  him  by  the 
city  of  Hamburgh,  but  now  his  value  is 
much  less.  Monkey  life  is  exceedingly 
precarious  in  the  European  climate,  at 
least  in  confinement.  The  fine  ourang- 
outang  in  the  Berlin  aquarium  is  dead 
of  consumption,  and  his  nearest  friend 
and  playfdlow,  the  chimpanzee,  died 
the  day  after  his  demise,  of  grief,  which 


BEFULSIVB  FOBOB  ON  8UBFACBB. 
Pbof.  W.  a.  Kobton  has  ascertained 
that  when  surfaces  which  are  in  contact 
are  forcibly  pressed  together,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  distance  between  takes  place. 
The  amount  of  this  diminution  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  character  of 
the  surface,  whether  rough  or  smooth, 
of  the  material  used,  whether  Iron,  brass, 
or  glass,  and  of  the  shape  of  the  contact 
surfaces.  A  plane  on  a  point  gives 
about  the  same  result  as  a  plane  on  a 
plane.  The  apparent  area  of  contact 
was  about  one-thirty-second  of  a  square 
inch,  and  the  diminution  of  distance  ma 
with  a  2-oz  weight,  0.00017  inch;  4-oz, 
0.00025  in.;  8-oz,  0.00029  in.;  16-oz, 
0.00040  in.;  24-oz,  0.00049  in.  Prof. 
Norton  thinks  that  the  diminution  of 
contact  distance  is  iaversely  proportion- 
al to  the  pressure.  The  quantities  here 
given  are  much  greater  than  those  which 
are  obtained  by  the  compression  of  solid 
bodies,  and  Prof.  Norton  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  the  diminution  of  contact  dis- 
tances *' consists  in  part  in  a  compres- 
sion of  a  thin  layer  of  molecules  at  the 
surface,  having  a  comparatively  small 
coefficient  of  elasticity.''  He  also  con- 
siders that  his  experiments  serve  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  force  of  molecu- 
lar repulsion  acting  at  the  surface  of  all 
bodies,  this  force  being  much  feebler 
than  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion which  are  balanced  within  the  mass. 


MILK  ADULTERATION. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  milk  out 
of  calves'  brains  is  one  of  those  adultera- 
tions which  are  mentioned  by  authoritiee 
merely  because  they  have  occurred  and 
are  still  possible;  but  it  is  so  rare  in 
practice  that  only  two  cases  are  record- 
ed.  One  of  these  occurred  about  1860, 
the  other  this  year,  and  both  are  Eng- 
lish, though  the  first  was  practised  in  the 
mother  country  and  the  other  in  its  dis- 
tant colony  Australia.  A  suburban  ho- 
tel, probably  near  Melbourne,  was  served 
with  milk  that  excited  suspicions  which 
are  not  strange,  since  a  sample  quickly 
separated  into  three  layers,  *'ot  which 
the  upper  was  thick  and  of  a  brownish 
dirty  gray  color;  the  bottom  resembled 
it,  but  was  less  in  volume;  and  the  in- 
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tervening  portion  was  white  and  thin." 
Shaken  up,  its  density  was  1,022,  bat  on 
standing  fell  to  1,016.  The  top  layer 
differed  from  cream,  and  showed  but 
few  large  cream  cells.  It  formed  about 
one-fiith  the  whole  bulk,  but  the  propor- 
tions between  the  three  layers  were  not 
constant  At  the  bottom  there  was  sand 
and  dirt.  A  careful  examination  with 
the  microscope  showed  particles  haying 
nerve  structure,  and  when  an  emulsion 
was  made  with  fresh  calves'  brains  a  per- 
fect fac  simile  was  produced,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  solid  particles 
in  the  spurious  milk  were  somewhat 
smaller.  This  was  due  probably  to  the 
care  taken  to  make  a  fluid  that  would 
closely  resemble  milk  in  texture.  The 
microscopic  appearances  closely  resem- 
bled those  given  by  Quekett  and  HassalL 
The  analyst  who  investigated  this  case 
refrains  from  the  expressions  of  disgust 
which  other  writers  have  indulged  in 
when  speaking  of  this  form  of  adultera- 
tion, and  he  sensibly  remarks  that  while 
artificial  milk  can  never  be  an  agreeable 
subject  of  consumption,  the  use  of  a 
common  article  of  food  for  its  manufac- 
ture is  not  the  most  offensive  form  of 
>  sophistication. 


LIGHTNINO  PHENOMENA. 
ScunTiFio  men  are  sometimes  favored 
with  experiences  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind.  M.  Tr^ul  of  Paris  was  writing  at 
his  window  during  the  thunderstorm  of 
August  18.  Simultaneously  with  some 
loud  claps  of  thunder  he  observed  smaU 
luminous  columns  descending  obliquely 
on  his  paper ;  about  2  metres  long  (6  feet), 
1  1-2  decimetre  (4  inches)  broad  at  the 
widest  part,  obtuse  at  the  further  end, 
but  gradually  thinning  toward  the  table. 
They  had  mostly  a  reddish  yellow  tint; 
near  the  paper  the  colors  were  more  in- 
tense and  varied.  In  being  extinguished 
they  left  the  paper  with  a  slight  noise 
like  that  made  by  pouring  a  little  water 
on  a  hot  plate.  M.  Trecul  felt  no  bad 
effects  from  this  unusual  visitation. 
That  storm  was  altogether  extraordinary 
in  its  electrical  manifestations.  On  one 
occasion  it  presented  the  unusual  phe- 
nomenon of  beaded  lightning,  appearing 
like  a  cbaplet  of  brilliant  grains  strung 
upon  a  very  thin  luminous  thread,  which 
formed  a  wavy  line  in  the  atmosphere. 


THE  YALE  COLLEGE  COLLECTION  OF 
FOSSILS. 
The  great  rewards  which  a  vigorous 
and  scientific  explorer  may  obtain  in  a 
virgin  country  of  recent  geological  age, 
like  the  great  basin  country  6f  our  West^ 
are  illustrated  by  the  results  of  Prof. 
Marsh's  six  years  of  labor  in  this  field* 
The  expeditions  under  his  charge  have 
unearthed  no  less  than  three  hundred 
new  species  of  fossil  vertebrate  animals, 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most 
significant  forms  ever  found.  Those 
which  prove  the  progressive  development 
of  the  horse  are  an  example.  The 
Odontomithes,  or  birds  with  teeth,  of 
cretaceous  age,  include  two  orders,  one 
of  immense  swimming  birds,  with  rudi- 
mentary wings,  and  the  other  small 
birds,  with  strong  wings.  He  also  found 
the  first  remains  of  Pterodactyl,  or  flying 
reptile,  which  have  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  and  has  collected  so  many 
remains  of  reptiles  that  he  has  been  able 
to  clear  up  many  doubtful  points  about 
their  structure.  In  the  museum  of  Tale 
college  there  are  parts  of  more  than  flve 
hundred  (individuals)  Mosasauroid  rep- 
tiles, one  hundred  individuals  of  the  new 
order,  Dinocerata,  two  hundred  individ- 
uals of  the  Brontotherida  group,  besides 
a  large  representation  of  other  important 
groups.  Of  fossil  horses  alone  there  are 
over  thirty  species.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Prof.  Marsh  to  rest  from  the  severe 
work  of  exploration  in  which  he  has 
shown  such  energy  and  had  such  success. 
Hereafter  he  will  give  hirasolf  to  the 
study  and  description  of  the  immense 
collections  in  the  museum  of  Yale  col- 
lie, in  which  probably  one  hundred  new 
species  remain  to  be  described.  Tha 
thorough  study  of  this  mass  of  ancient 
life  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  upon  the 
extinct  fauna  of  our  country  and  wiU 
probably  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  life  development  in  generaL 


THE  mSTOBT  OF  A  CLIMATE. 
Db.  Blttt,  one  of  the  best  informed 
botanists  of  Europe,  finds  in  the  flora  of 
Norway  proof  that  since  the  ice  ago  the 
climate  of  that  country  has  undergone 
secular  variations.  •  At  some  times  it  has 
been  more  insular,  at  others  more  conti- 
nental. The  proof  of  these  changes  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  peat  bogs  cover- 
ing ancient  forests.     The->author  isays 
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that  "during  such  alternating  periods 
the  country  seems  therefore  to  have  re- 
ceived its  present  vegetation.  We  see  it 
first  covered  with  inland  ice,  which  pro- 
jected out  into  the  sea  and  dispersed 
Scandinavian  migratory  blocks  over  the 
plains  of  Central  Europe.  When  the  ice 
during  a  drier  period  retired  from  the 
shore,  a  flora  immigrated  resembling 
chat  which  now  adorns  the  wastes  of 
Spitzbergen,  North  Greenland,  and  Mel- 
ville island,  small,  hardy,  and  tuft-form- 
ing plants,  which  often  display  an  unex- 
pected splendor  of  flowers  with  the 
purest  and  deepest  colors.  Then  came 
the  gray  osiers,  juniper,  and  birch, 
cherry,  ash,  frowan,  with  a  host  of  new 
immigrants.  The  moisture  increased, 
peat  began  to  grow,  and  the  Arctic  flora 
to  recede.  But  the  climate  became  warm- 
er; the  ice  melted  more  and  more;  elm 
and  hazel,  lime,  ash,  and  maple,  and 
other  tender  f  olif erous  trees  came  with  a 
number  of  species  that  grow  in  their 
company.  At  that  time  the  climate  was 
dry.  But  when  the  land  rose  further  a 
new  revolution  came  about.  A  great 
rainy  period  buried  the  f  olif  erous  forests 
in  peat;  then  came  fox  glove,  holly,  and 
the  other  species  which  we  now  And,  es- 
pecially in  the  rainy  regions  of  the  west 
coast.  A  new  dry  period  followed,  and 
pine  forests  grew  on  the  bogs.  Again 
came  a  rainy  period.  The  pine  forests 
were  buried  in  peat.  And  during  these 
last  changes  in  our  climate  there  came, 
probably,  that  part  of  our  flora  which  is 
peculiar  to  our  lowest  southernmost  re- 
gions." This  description  shows  how  in- 
delibly every  great  occurrence  in  nature 
leaves  its  signs  in  some  form.  The  his- 
tory of  Swedish  climate,  which  Dr.  Bly  tt 
has  worked  out  so  well,  extends  back 
over  a  period  which  is  supposed  to  cover 
80,000  years. 

PAINLBSS  EXTINCTION  OP  ANIMAL  UFK 
The  proposal  has  often  been  made  that 
as  man  considers  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put 
great  numbers  of  animals  to  death,  some 
means  should  be  tried  which  shall  make 
the  killing  an  instantaneous  act.  If  this 
could  be  done,  not  only  pain  but  terror 
would  be  eliminated.  But  this  proposal 
has  never  gone  beyond  the  expression  of 
a  hope.  In  fact  the  sympathy  for  brutes 
appears  to  be  of  a  very  inactive  and  lazy 
sort.    One  celebrated  experimenter,  who 


is  busy  defending  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  vivisection,  and  who  has  tried  to 
flnd  some  means  of  accomplishing  this 
painless  death,  declares  that  there  is  no 
public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  He  has 
settled  upon  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  the  most  effective  mode,  but 
he  says:  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  abroad  on 
the  question  of  the  sufferings  of  the  low- 
er animal  kingdom,  but  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  relieve  tliose  sufferings  by  the 
invention  of  methods  for  operating  surgi- 
cally without  the  infliction  of  pain,  or 
for  painless  killing,  the  true  and  vital 
sympathy  which  one  would  expect  in 
support  of  such  practical  and  humane  ef- 
forts, until  they  are  made  perfect  and 
universal,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
found  at  alL  With  the  exception  of  a 
few,  not  a  dozen  altogether,  of  really 
humane  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
found  no  one,  out  of  the  ranks  of  sci- 
ence, in  the  least  interested  in  the  sav- 
ing of  sufferings  to  which  I  am  now  di- 
recting attention.  The  man  of  science 
stands  and  wonders  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  psychological  problem  before  him; 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  practically,  the  noise 
that  is  made  at  him  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity is,  after  all,  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal,'* 


HJCPTMHTRITR   WEATHER. 

The  more  prominent  features  in  the 
meteorology  of  the  month  have  been, 
flrst,  the  general  prevalence  of  low  pres- 
sures and  low  temperatures  east  of  the 
Booky  mountains;  second,  the  unusual 
rainfall  of  the  Atlantic  States;  third,  the 
destructive  hurricane  of  the  16th  and 
17th. 

Six  areas  of  high  barometer  were  ob- 
served. These  areas  were  marked  at  each 
successive  recurrence  by  a  steady  increase 
in  the  temperature  depression,  in  the 
area  and  volume  of  cool  air,  and  in  the 
distance  to  which  they  have  penetrated 
southward  before  being  dissipated  by 
solar  heat  and  increasing  moisture.  Thus, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  none  of 
these  were  able  to  produce  severe  north- 
erly winds  on  the  Gulf  coast,  while  the 
last  one  exhibited  a  somewhat  unexpect- 
ed power  in  this  respect,  as  shown  by  the 
*•  northers  '*  of  September 39  and  30. 

Eight  areas  of  low 
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been  well  developed.  Fire  have  passed 
along  the  northern  limit  of  the  signal 
stations;  two  have  passed  from  Texas 
northeastward ;  the  hurricane  of  the  12th 
to  18th  passed  from  the  Windward  is- 
lands east-northeast  to  the  Bahamas, 
turning  to  the  northeastward  near  the 
Gborgia  coast,  and  again  northward  over 
North  Carolina  to  Washington,  thenoe 
north-northwest  to  Buffalo,  thenoe  as  a 
slight  disturbance  eastward  to  the  At- 
lantic. 


Temperature. — 


Maximum.    JAnlmum. 

Portland 84  dcg.  46  deg. 

Burlington 84  ••  89 

Albany 90  "  44 

Bn«alo 75  "  48 

aeavdond 79  "  40 

Detroit 77  "  80 

Chicago 78  "  87 

Milwaukee 77  "  83 

Marquette 70  "  86 

Duluth 75  "  84 

KeyWest 08  "  77 

JacksondUe 97  "  66 

Savannah 96  **  66 

St.  Marks 93  "  60 

Mobile 91  "  66 

KewOrieans 91  **  60 

Galveaton 04  "  63 

Fort  Yuma .107  **  67 

BatonBonge 108  ** 

Rainfall  has  been  excessive  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  the  Lower  Lake  Begion, 
and  part  of  the  northwest,  and  deficient 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Gulf  States. 

Snowfall. — ^The  first  snow  of  the  sea- 
son is  reported  on  the  27th  at  Tivoli,  New 
York,  and  on  the  28th  seen  lying  on  the 
summit  of  the  Catskill.  A  few  flakes  of 
snow  have  fallen  at  McMinnville,  Ten- 
nessee, Marquette,  Mt.  Washington, 
Pike's  Peak,  and  on  Baldy  mountains, 
fifteen  miles  from  Santa  Fe. 

Rainy  Days. — ^The  number  of  days  in 
which  rain  fell,  as  recorded  at  Signal  Ser- 
vice stations,  is:  South  Atlantic  States, 
7—12;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  14r-17; 
East  Atlantic  States,  11 — 15;  Lower 
Lakes,  19—21;  Upper  Lakes,  10—16; 
Upper  Mississippi  valley,  12 — 16;  Lower 
Missouri  valley,  9 — 18;  Southwest,  8 — 6, 
The  drought  that  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle 
States  during  August  ended  with  the 
rains  of  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
deficiency  in  the  Southwest  is  not  gene- 
rally reported  as  assuming  the  severity 
of  a  drought. 
54 


Fen^^a^'orw.— The  average  for  the 
whole  country  is  82.8  per  cent.  The 
general  average  for  the  respective  ele- 
ments is:  for  the  weather,  85.7;  direc- 
tion of  wind,  83.8;  temperature,  79.2; 
barometric  changes,  82.5.  There  were 
81,  or  0.86  per  cent.,  omissions  to  predict. 

WcUerapout. — The  observer  at  New 
Biver,  North  Carolina,  reports  as  follows 
upon  a  waterspout  which  occurred  on  the 
18th :  "  At  5 :20  p.  m.,  a  strange  phenome- 
non was  observed  originating  from  the 
apex  of  a  cumulo-stratus  cloud,  very  near 
the  beach.  The  base  of  the  cloud  was 
apparently  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea;  a  rushing  noise 
and  gyratory  motion  at  the  base  of  the 
cloud  attended  the  phenomenon  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  soon  the  cloud  pro- 
jected downward,  lashing  the  sea  in  a 
furious  manner;  a  deafening  roaring  of 
the  water  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  completely  formed  waterspout 
appeared;  the  column  of  water  rose  to 
the  height  of  about  forty  feet,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  twenty  feet  at  its  base. 
The  waterspout  now  moved  northward 
toward  the  beach,  and  twenty  minutes 
after  its  formation  the  cloud  rose  and  the 
column  of  water  fell  obliquely,  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  course,  on  the  beach,  cut- 
ting a  trench  in  the  sand  ten  feet  in 
depth  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width, 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
column." 

^ar/A^uoibM.— September  21  a  slight 
shock  was  reported  at  Fort  Adams, 
Bhode  Island.  It  was  apparently  from 
east  to  west,  and  lasted  about  ten  sec- 
onds. On  the  same  day  shocks  were 
felt  at  Bedford,  Pair  Haven,  Fall  Biver, 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Somerset,  and 
Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and  at 
Newport,  Bhode  Island.  On  the  24th  a 
heavy  shock  was  reported  at  Friends- 
vllle,  Illinois,  and  a  slight  shock  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  it  was  also  felt  at  New 
Harmony  and  St  Meinrad,  Indiana.  On 
the  25th  two  distinct  shocks  were  felt  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  12:15  A.  M.;  quite 
sensible  shocks  were  also  noticed  at  Belle* 
ville  and  other  points  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. On  the  same  day  a  slight  shock 
was  experienced  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  two  violent  shocks  were  reported  at 
Evansville,  Indiana.  On  the  26th  a 
slight  shock  was  reported  at  Friendsville, 
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BUDDHA'S  rays: 


This  name  is  given  by  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  to  the  appearanoe  of  broad  beams 
apparently  of  bluish  light  which  some- 
times extend  from  the  zenith  down  to 
the  horizon,  where  they  converge.  The 
spaces  between  them  have  the  ordinary 
illumination  of  the  rest  of  the  sky.  This 
effect  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  differ- 
ent temperatures  of  the  air  at  various 
levels.  The  upper  air  is  colder  and 
denser,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  refract- 
ed downward.  A  similar  explanation  is 
given  of  a  remarkable  appearanoe  seen 
at  Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon.  This  moun- 
tain rises  abruptly  from  a  low  country 
to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  sea 
leveL  The  phenomenon  consists  appa- 
rently of  an  elongated  shadow  of  the 
mountain  projecting  westward  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  miles.  As  the 
sun  rises  higher  it  rapidly  approaches  the 
mountain,  and  appears  at  the  same  time 
to  rise  before  the  observer  in  the  form  of 
a  gigantic  pyramid  of  shadow.  Distant 
objects  may  be  seen  through  it,  so  that 
it  is  not  really  a  shadow  on  the  land,  but 
a  veil  of  darkness  between  the  peak  and 
the  low  country.  It  continues  to  rapid- 
ly approach  and  rise,  until  it  seems  to  fall 
back  upon  the  observer,  like  a  ladder 
which  has  been  reared  beyond  the  vortical, 
and  the  next  instant  it  is  gone.  In  this 
the  air  of  the  mountain  top  is  colder  and 
denser  than  that  of  the  valleys,  but  as 
the  rays  of  light  are  above  instead  of  be- 
low it,  the  refraction  is  upward,  prodao- 
ing  the  effect  of  darkness  from  the  loss 
of  rays  which  would  otherwise  come  to 
the  observer's  eye. 

YALUB  OP  SCIENTIFIO  IMPOSITIONS. 

The  cave  of  Eesserloch,  near  Thayn- 
gen,  in  Switzerland,  has  furnished  traces 
of  ancient  life  that  preceded  the  age  of 
the  lake  dwellings;  among  them  har- 
poon heads  of  bone,  perforated  deer 
horns,  the  use  of  which  is  still  a  puzzle, 
and  engravings  on  horns.  Host  of  the 
latter  exhibit  rude  sketches  of  the  rein- 
deer, but  one  which  a  workman  reported 
he  found  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  after  the 
excavations  had  been  completed,  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
suspicion,  represents  a  fox  drawn  front 
view,  with  the  hind  quarters  foreshort- 
ened. The  specimen  has  been  placed  in 
the  Christy  collection  in  Victoria  street. 


[DECEMBSBy 

not  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the  cave,  but 
for  convenience  of  future  reference.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all  tiie 
genuine  engravings  from  the  caves  of 
both  places  the  animals  are  invariably 
drawn  with  a  side  view,  and  generally 
following  each  other  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, much  as  a  child  might  have  drawn 
them,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often 
to  be  noticed  in  the  bone  engravings  of 
the  Esquimaux.  The  forger  was  too 
ignorant  to  be  aware  of  this  fact  His 
attempt  has  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
into  more  prominent  notice  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  Eesserloch  had  not  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  foreshortening,  and 
strengthening  the  belief  that  the  abilities 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  are  the  result 
of  gradual  development. 


A  RUDDIENTABY  TAIL. 
Ds.  Andrew  Dunlop,  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  in  the  British  Channel,  thinks  he 
has  found  traces  of  a  tall  on  a  human 
being.  A  day  or  two  ago,  he  says,  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  abnormity  camo 
under  my  notice,  which,  I  think,  deserves 
mention.  I  was  examining  the  back  of 
a  girl,  aged  about  eight,  when  I  saw 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  a  small  hole  that 
on  the  first  glanoe  seemed  like  the  open- 
ing of  an  old  sinus.  I  was  told,  however, 
that  it  had  been  present  since  birth,  and 
I  then  looked  at  it  more  carefully.  It 
had  a  direction  downward  and  somewhat 
forward,  and  consisted  of  a  reflection  of 
the  skin  entering  a  more  or  less  circular 
depression,  about  one-quarter  inch  in 
diameter,  and  about  one-quarter  inch, 
deep.  Not  quite  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
below  its  lower  border  could  be  felt  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  ooocyx,  which, 
instead  of  having  its  usual  form,  curved 
backward  .and  rather  upward.  On 
stretching  the  skin  downward,  that  por- 
tion of  it  entering  the  depressicMi  or  hole 
was  raised,  coming  out  like  the  top  part 
of  the  finger  of  a  glove  which  had  been 
pressed  down  into  the  lower  part,  and  a 
small  prominence,  about  the  height  of 
the  diameter  of  a  pea,  stood  up  from  the 
surface;  and  this  little  sheath  was  found 
to  cover  and  exactly  fit  the  sharp  end  of 
the  coccyx.  The  resemblance  this  bore 
to  a  rudimentary  tail  was  sufficiently 
striking* 
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THB  ENGLISH  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

The  return  of  the  English  polar  expe* 
dition  is  not  an  ordinary  failure  of  an  or- 
dinary enterprise.  It  means  that  the 
yery  utmost  resources  of  man  cannot  en- 
sure him  a  passage  to  the  north  pole. 
Other  explorers  had  pushed  their  sledges 
to  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  revolution,  and  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  bent  themselves,  with 
extraordinary  diligence  and  determina- 
tion, to  the  one  task  of  overcoming  this 
apparently  short  distance.  We  have 
detailed  in  this  miscellany  some  of  the 
provisions  made  for  sustaining  the  men 
in  this  supreme  effort,  and  they  were 
chosen  with  rare  tact.  But  they  were  in 
vain.  The  loss  of  four  lives  seems  to 
prove  that  the  strenuous  exertions  ex- 
pected were  made;  but  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  carrier  sledges  which 
enabled  one  party  to  be  out  seventy  days, 
if  the  telegraph  is  right,  it  did  not  get 
further,  or  much  further,  than  Hall  and 
other  explorers.  Only  one  mile  a  day 
could  be  compassed,  and  that  only  by 
the  severest  exertions.  The  greatest 
cold  known,  1Q2  deg.,  was  felt;  the  ice 
was  found  to  be  very  much  broken  and 
rough;  there  was  no  sign  of  land,  or  of 
an  open  sea,  and  the  attempt  was  com- 
pletely a  failure.  It  was  even  more  than 
this,  for  it  has  demonstrated  that  other 
projects  of  the  kind  must  also  be  failures. 
We  are  now  thrown  back  upon  Payer 
and  Weyprecht's  suggestion  to  establish 
a  ring  of  permanent  stations  within  the 
Arctic  circle  for  scientific  observation. 
The  knowledge  thus  gained,  combined 
with  the  ability  to  seize  with  certainty 
upon  favorable  years,  may  yet  carry  the 
navigator  to  the  pole. 


LIMESTONES  OP  NOBTHBRN  NEW  YORK. 
Prof.  Jahes  Hall  of  Albany  has 
determined  that  the  limestone  which  in 
the  Lake  Ghamplain  region  is  associated 
with  the  gneissio  and  labradorite  rocks 
is  not  Laurentian  as  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be.  He  finds  that  the  beds  unoon- 
formably  overlay  the  upturned  edges  of 
the  gneissic  beds  belonging  to  the  lower 
Laurentian  series  of  strata.  Neither  does 
the  limestone  conform  to  the  upper  or 
labradorite  portion  of  the  scries.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  limestone  is  later 
than  the  Laurentian,  and  was  deposited 
along  the  flanks  of  and  within 'the  Lau- 


rentian area.  Its  formation  was  subse- 
quent to  the  upheaval  and  metamor- 
phism  of  the  Laurentian  strata,  and  it 
accordingly  falls  in  between  that  age  and 
the  Potsdam  epoch.  But  Prof.  Hall  is 
unable  to  say  whether  the  limestone 
should  be  considered  Huronian.  This 
discovery  led  him  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  commonly  received  deterniin- 
ation  of  Eozoon  limestones  in  Canada  as 
Laurentian,  a  doubt  in  which  he  is  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Vernon  of  the  Canadian 
survey.  If  the  Eozoon  rocks  are  brought 
forward  into  Pakeozoic  time,  the  Lauren- 
tian rocks  will  rise  into  their  old  impor- 
tance as  the  representatives  of  an  age 
when  the  world  had  no  life. 

Prof.  Hall  has  also  lately  proved  the 
existence  of  the  Catskill  group  in  New 
York  State,  as  reported  in  the  original 
survey,  but  since  denied.  He  refers  the 
erroneous  contradiction  to  the  fact  that 
one  may  travel  from  Scoharie  county  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line  on  rocks  of  the 
Chemung  group  without  touching  or 
seeing  the  old  red  sandstone.  In  his 
investigation  he  found  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  some  forms  of  life  in  the  Che- 
mung epoch  continued  on  until  after 
the  appearance  of  carboniferous  forms, 
and  that  the  two  faunas  lived  together 
in  the  same  sea.  This,  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished, is  a  most  important  and  interest- 
ing discovery,  and  illustrates  the  insen- 
sible gradations  by  which  the  most 
diverse  conditions  of  the  continent  were 
connected. 


THE  ENGLISH  WHEAT  CROP. 
Befobb  the  harvesting,  Mr.  James 
Caird,  an  English  writer  on  agriculture, 
commented  on  England's  position  in  re- 
gard to  her  wheat  crop.  He  estimated 
that  the  crop  would  be  10,600,000  quar- 
ters. Deducting  800,000  quarters  for 
seed,  leaves  9,800,000  for  consumption. 
This  is  about  three-fourths  the  amount 
required.  Thirteen  million  quarters,  he 
estimated,  would  be  needed  for  consump- 
tion, and  if  America  could  not  supply 
the  deficiency  of  8,200,000  quarters,  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
the  wheat  elsewhere.  The  land  under 
wheat  in  Great  Britain,  in  1876,  is  8,186,- 
000  acres,  which  is  678,000  acres  below 
the  acreage  of  1874  and  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years — a  decline  of  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  av^trage  growth. 
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The  decline  from  last  year  is  878,000 
acres,  but  that  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  yield  per 
acre  and  the  higher  quality. 


Russia  has  170,000  wolves  within  its 
boundaries,  and  they  destroyed  last  year 
not  only  an  enormous  quantity  of  cattle 
and  poultry,  but  also  two  hundred  people. 

Db.  J.  Gasdhke  states  that  each  of 
the  homstone  nodules  formed 'in  the 
beds  of  chesty  limestone  above  coal  K  in 
Dubois  county,  Indiana,  rejHresents  a 
fossil  sponge. 

CmtisTiAN  GormmsD  Ehbutbebc^ 
whose  works  on  the  biology  of  micro- 
scopic forms  have  been  so  valuable,  died 
lately  in  Berlin.  He  has  for  years  suf- 
fered from  cataract. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Health  Associa- 
tion  in  Boston,  the  question  of  ''expert 
testimony "  was  discussed,  and  Prof. 
Wolcott  Gibbs  made  the  apparently  ex- 
cellent suggestion  that  experts  should 
not  be  called  by  either  counsel,  but  that 
their  appointment  should  be  left  with  the 
judge,  who  should  have  no  bias  on  either 
side. 

Thb  subject  of  pure  water  has  as  much 
interest  to  railroads  as  to  any  other  in- 
dustry. One  locomotive  with  16x24-inch 
cylinders  will  evaporate  6,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  or  1,800,000  gallons  per 
year.  If  this  water  contains  84  grains 
of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  there  will  be 
ten  and  a  half  tons  of  deposit  in  the 
boiler. 

In  spite  of  the  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  analyses  miade  on  Lake 
Superior  iron  ores,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  students  in  the  School  of  Mines  in 
New  York  to  make  the  discovery  that 
they  contain  borax.  A  borate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  is  so  widely  scattered, 
though  in  small  quantity,  through  the 
ore,  that  every  piece  gives  the  test  for  bo- 
rado  acid* 

Duitnro  the  cold  snaps  of  the  winter  of 
1874-'75,  when  the  water  pipes  in  New 
York  froze  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  under 
ground,  the  lead  pipe  laid  in  the  East 
river  to  convey  water  to  the  Hallett*8 


Point  works  froze  up  also.  When  spring 
came  and  the  pipe  was  taken  up,  the  re- 
markable fact  was  ascertained  that  the 
contents  of  the  pipe  were  frozen  as  solid 
ninety  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter as  at  the  surface  itself. 

Thb  following  resolution  in  connection 
with  the  health  of  operatives  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Health  Association  of  America, 
at  its  Boston  meeting:  Besohed,  That 
the  due  protection  and  welfare  of  factory 
operatives  require  (1)  half-day  schooling 
for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age; 
(2)  uniform  hours  of  labor,  not  exceeding 
sixty  per  week;  (8)  frequent  inspection 
of  ^e  mills  and  tenement  dwellings  in 
factory  villages,  and  of  the  milk  sold  to 
the  inhabitants,  by  an  authorized  public 
health  officer. 

EvEBT  new  manufacturer  of  giant 
powder  or  any  of  the  nitro-glycerine  ex- 
plosives seems  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  show 
how  hard  it  would  be  for  an  accident  to 
happen  with  his  product.  The  Briti^ 
dynamite  company  lately  gave  a  aiance 
at  which  (1)  frozen  but  partially  thawed 
cartridges  were  thrown  violently  against 
an  iron  plate;  (2)  a  four-hundred-pound 
block  of  iron  was  dropped  twenty  feet 
i^n  a  light  wooden  box  containing 
twenty  pounds  of  dynamite;  (8)  theso 
mashed  cartridges  were  violently  explod- 
ed by  a  fuse.  All  this  without  acci- 
dent. 

At  the  Librarians'  Conference  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Mr.  R.  A.  Gould  of  Brown 
university  said:  First»  that  bibliographj 
may  properly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a 
practical  science,  at  least  as  the  hand- 
maid of  all  science,  literature,  and  art; 
second,  that  a  judicious  selection  of  bib- 
liographical works  should  form  the  foun- 
dation of  all  collections  of  books,  whether 
public  or  private— 4hey  are  the  working 
tools  of  the  scholar,  the  book  ooUector^ 
and  the  librarian;  third,  that  in  our  col- 
leges and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
competent  persons  should  be  employed 
to  give  information  upon  the  various 
tqpics  which  bibliography  includes,  in  a 
course  of  fiimiliar  lectures,  such  as  are 
ordinarily  given  upon  geology  and  the 
various  other  ologies  that  make  up  the 
modem  curriculum  of  an  academic  or 
collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
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Messrs.  Hubd  ft  Houghton  present 
us  a  literary  curiosity  in  behalf  of  the 
Marquis  de  Talleyraud-Perigord,  attach^ 
of  the  French  Commission  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition:  a  French  book* 
printed  by  the  Riverside  press  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  thick  paper,  with  wide  mar- 
gins, and  in  exact  conformity  with  French 
style;  with  an  index  at  the  close  of  the 
Yolume  in  order  that  the  reader  may  in- 
form himself  as  to  what  subjects  his 
attention  has  been  engaged  upon.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  made  apparent  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Prologue: 

The  repablican  tendendes  of  my  country  have 
induced  me  to  undertake  this  etndy.  I  dedicate 
it  to  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  that  she 
will  learn  to  walk  flnnly  in  the  republican  path, 
the  only  path  oompatlble  with  the  march  of  oar 
age.  But  I  tmst  that  she  will  follow  it  by  estab- 
lishing herself  on  principles  which  are  insepara- 
ble  from  it;  I  mean  religion,  honor,  aosterity  of 
manners,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  I  wish  that 
she  may  attain  the  mode  of  government  presented 
OS  by  America  in  1770,  bat  I  wish  especially  that 
she  may  not  adopt  that  of  1876,  which  stands  be* 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  observer  in  the  form  of  demo- 
cratic anarchy  most  Incompatible  with  the  pros- 
pedtyofanation. 

Having  announced  his  purpose  with 
the  ingenuousness  of  a  mind  which  fan- 
cies itself  impartial,  the  author  sets  him- 
self at  work  to  produce  facts  proving  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  virtue  of  this  re- 
public. This  accomplished  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  gives  us  a  closing  chapter 
entitled,  "The  America  of  1776  and 
1876, "  in  which  he  places  us  in  such  a  re- 
pellant  attitude  before  his  countrymen, 
that  if  he  succeeds  in  convincing  them  of 
our  decadence,  we  may  soon  hear  of  an- 
other revolution  in  France,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  regime  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Indeed,  we  venture  the  belief  that 
this  is  the  precise  purpose  of  the  author. 
We  are  told  that  the  political  morals  of 
the  present  day  are  so  bad  that  no  reform 
can  be  enforced  without  the  assistance  of 
men  who  need  reformation  themselves. 

*  "  irrS-lSTB— ^n<(f0  ntr  la  RSpubUqm  dt«8 
£tai9-Uni8  (TAmiriqve,**  Par  le  liaiqols  db 
Tallxtbaitd-Pebioobd,  Attache  h  la  Ck>mmission 
Fran9aise  de  l^Exposition  de  Fhiladelphie.  New 
Yatt :  Hold  &  Honghton. 


"The  reform  party,  which  in  1873  swept 
the  famous  Tammany  Ring  from  muni- 
cipal power  in  New  York,  was  led  by  a 
politician  named  James  O'Brien,  a 
scoundrel  of  the  worst  sort,  warmly  sec- 
onded by  a  certain  John  Morrissey,  a 
professed  boxer  and  gambler,  both  ilius- 
trious  only  for  their  vices."  While  the 
Marquis  admits  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts corruption  does  not  prevail  to  such 
a  fearful  extent,  no  hope  is  entertained 
for  the  large  towns  and  cities.  "The 
personal  opinion  of  the  author  is,  that  so 
long  as  the  great  cities  remain  under  the 
authority  and  dictation  of  ward  politicians 
and  primary  meetings  there  can  never  be 
any  good  municipal  government  in  the 
United  States."  AUowing  that  the  pic- 
ture of  corruption,  is  not  greatly  over- 
drawn, if  he  had  been  more  candid  in 
his  review  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  so  much  space,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  at 
its  termination  there  existed  a  similar 
condition  of  things  of  less  extent  than 
that  of  the  present  day,  only  because  the 
population  of  the  country  was  less  exten- 
sive. The  truth  is  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  in  kingdoms  as  well  as 
in  republics.  American  human  nature  of 
1876  does  not  differ  from  that  of  1776 
more  than  the  French  human  nature  of 
to-day  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
epoch  of  its  history.  If  the  Idarquis 
considers  himself  qualified  by  a  summer's 
residence  as  attach^  to  the  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  to  set  before  us  the  sad  evi- 
dences of  our  degeneracy,  why  does  he 
not  vouchsafe  one  word  of  advice  as  to 
the  way  in  which  we  may  regain  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  honor  ?  Instead  of  this 
he  invokes  the  spirit  of  Washington,  who 
is  made  to  appear  in  a  manner  almost  as 
grotesque  as  his  bodily  form  is  represented 
at  the  entrance  of  Memorial  Hall,  where 
in  the  attitude  of  a  cherub  he  surmounts 
the  eagle,  which  he  does  not  bestride,  not 
possessing  the  potentiality  of  sitting 
down: 

Why  cannot  they  retnm  and  speak  to  the  na- 
tion [and  here  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  incor- 
rect grammar]— the  Washington,  Hamilton,  Mar- 
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shall,  and  all  that  glorious  cohort  of  fonner 
ages  f  If  WaahingtoQ,  Borroiinded  by  that  bril- 
liant intellectual  and  moral  staff,  could  make  his 
powerful  voice  heard,  doubtless  that  yoice  of  the 
father  of  his  country  would  cry  aloud  in  spite  of 
his  stifling  sobs  I  For  Washington  would  weep 
and  weep  bitterly.  '*Haul  down  those  flags  I" 
he  would  say—"  those  flags  that  hang  around  my 
statue  I  Cease  your  cries  of  enthusiasm !  These 
tokens  of  veneration  afflict  me.  Tour  Joy  sick- 
ens me  I  I  am  not  the  father  of  this  odious  de- 
mocracy that  you  parade  so  complacently.  I  am 
the  father  of  a  republic  having  nothing  in  common 
with  what  I  find  here.  This  is  one  that  I  know 
not  Ton  call  yourselves  the  descendants  of  the 
people  of  1776.  What  have  you  done  with  the  in- 
corruptible honor  bequeathed  by  them  to  their 
posterity  ?  With  what  men  have  you  replaced 
Adams,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  f  Ton  invite  the 
nations  to  a  superb  Exposition,  a  triumph  of  map 
terial  efforts ;  but  the  diaease  that  gnaws  upon 
you  has  made  you  so  blind  that  you  do  not  see 
how  you  expose  to  view  a  governmental  rotten^ 
ness  unequalled  in  history !  This  material  tri- 
umph might  fill  you  vrith  a  proud  satisfaction  if  a 
scandalous  trial  Q4  ftroe^  Bdknap)  was  not  in 
I^ogress  to  show  your  naked  wounds,  to  tarnish 
the  glory  of  your  country,  and  to  make  you  blush 
with  shame  before  the  face  of  humanity  I  Be- 
hold [and  here  is  more  grammatical  error,  which 
we  correct  in  the  translation,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Washington  is  a  spirit  and  speak- 
ing French]  the  names  of  all  the  illustrious  men 
who  have  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  I  and 
you  replace  these  men  by  those  who  receive 
bribes  with  one  hand  and  distribute  them  with 
the  other !  The  highest  functions  in  the  State 
are  performed  by  those  who  can  only  be  traced 
by  their  filth  I  And  you  suffer  them  to  remain  ? 
And  you  do  not  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  ?  In 
the  open  Smate,  the  tabernacle  of  the  nation's 
honor,  I  hear  them  discussing  the  exact  amount 
of  bribes  and  not  the  bribes,  themselves." 

The  spirit  of  Washington  ejects  an- 
other page  full  of  maledictions,  and 
then  is  supposed  in  this  modem  Sodom 
to  have  found  a  few  honest  men — **  the 
healthy  and  vital  part  of  the  nation  " — 
and  it  rebukes  them  in  terms  equally 
strong,  thus  closing  the  harangue  from 
the  shades.  "Truly  I  tell  you,  you — 
you  are  most  deserving  of  blame.  You 
have  no  right  thus  to  behave  I  Are  you 
fools  or  are  you  blind  ?  If  you  are  not, 
you  are  greater  criminals  than  those 
whom  you  permit  to  rule  you,  and  I  call 
upon  God  and  history  to  brand  your  con- 
duct before  the  face  of  the  world  I "  "And 
then,"  continues  the  author,  "honest 
people  would  bow  their  heads  and  say, 
*  Washington  a  raison/^"  He  thinks 
that  the  effect  of  such  an  address  on  hon- 
est people  would  be  that  "they  would 
count  themselves  up,  and,  conscious  of 
their  force  and  number,  march  trium- 
phantly toward  reform."    But  alas,  as 


this  reformation  depends  upon  the  spirit- 
ual appearance  of  Washington,  its  day  is 
distant  indeed. 

The  Marquis  de  TaUeyrand-Perigord 
is  a  man  of  powerful  imagination.  He 
sees  before  him  this  august  phantom,  and 
listens  to  his  reproaches  as  they  fall  like 
thunderbolts  on  the  heads  of  recreant 
Americans;  But  in  this  awful  crash  of 
invectives  he  stands  unharmed.  The  an- 
gry wrinkles  of  Washington's  brow  are 
now  smoothed  down  to  the  benign  ex- 
pression of  his  generally  accepted  por- 
trait, and  with  a  softened  voice  he  ad- 
dresses the  Marquis  with  a  politeness 
which  he  recognizes  as  due  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  polite  people: 

''  Ton  belong  to  a  nation  that  I  love,  and  which 
has  mingled  her  blood  with  ours  to  conquer  for 
our  libertyJ  She  is  also  tormented  with  her  en- 
deavors to  form  a  republican  government.  Eh 
bien/  Ml  her  what  you  have  heard  me  say  to  a 
country  that  I  have  established,  thanks  to  her  as- 
sistance. Tell  her  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  fkom  a 
republic  into  a  democracy,  and  into  the  dangers 
which  flow  from  it.  Tell  her  that  if  she  wishes 
to  copy  the  institutions  of  our  republic,  she  should 
take  for  a  foundation  thoee  which  have  served  me 
in  constructing  the  monument  which  has  merited 
the  respect  of  the  worid.  But  let  the  example  of 
the  errors  into  which  the  Americans  of  1876  have 
fallen  be  for  her  advantage,  and  let  it  serve  her 
for  a  lesson  I  ** 

This  bombastic  style  in  which  the  au- 
thor unwisely  closes  his  book  by  no 
means  pervades  it.  The  chapters  on  the 
religious  and  civil  influences  exerted  up- 
on the  American  colonies  and  States  are 
well  vrritten  and  eminently  just  and  ap- 
preciative. The  causes  which  led  to  na- 
tional independence  are  distinctly  and 
forcibly  stated.  The  early  history  of  the 
coimtry,  the  different  motives  which  in- 
duced different  people  to  settle  in  the 
original  thirteen  colonies,  form  a  chapter 
well  worth  perusal,  and  "the  grand  po- 
litical idea  of  France,"  in  the  attempted 
union  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  is  discussed  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  manner.  Only  a 
small  edition  of  the  work  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  hear  that  no  translation 
will  be  made  at  present  The  object  of 
the  author  evidently  is  to  avail  himself 
of  American  criticisms,  and  thus  to  make 
necessary  corrections  before  he  publishes 
his  work  in  France.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
us  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  good  in- 
tentions. 
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The  history  of  Japan  begins  with  660 
B.  C,  which  is  the  year  1  of  the  Japan- 
ese chronology.  In  Mexico  the  Aztec 
traditions  went  back  to  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  and  when  we  compare  the  two 
records  of  the  first  Japanese  book  (A.  D. 
711)  and  the  Aztec  picture  writings,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  unknown,  the  iso- 
lated tribe  of  the  new  world  seems  to  de- 
serve the  palm.  The  traditional  history 
of  the  Japanese  is  hardly  less  iuYolved 
and  mythological  tlian  that  of  the  Nahua 
tribes.  But  though  the  writings  of  the 
Japanese  limit  their  history  to  the  arri- 
val of  a  certain  conqueror  in  their  coun- 
try, the  land  bears  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  an  occupation  which  they  do  not 
dream  of.  Mr.  Grifils,  in  the  *' Mika- 
do's Empire,"*  tells  us  of  stone  imple- 
ments dug  up  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  soil,  and  conforming  in  shape 
to  those  found  elsewhere,  these  imple- 
ments showing  remarkable  uniformity 
the  world  over.  It  may  be  that  Japan 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  deter- 
mining some  of  the  interesting  problems 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
existing  races  out  of  the  unknown  bar- 
barians who  certainly  preceded  them.  A 
passion  for  historical  writing  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  o^  the 
Japanese.  Almost  every  large  dty,  says 
Mr.  Griflis,  "has  its  published  history; 
towns  and  viUages  have  their  annals 
written  and  preserved  by  local  antiquari- 
ans; family  records  are  faithfully  copied 
from  generation  to  generation;  diaries, 
not^  of  journeys  or  events,  dates  of  the 
erection  of  buildings,''  and  similar  mi- 
nute details  are  kept.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the 
priests,  and  they  are  known  to  be  falsifi- 
ers even  of  contemporaneous  history  in 
the  interest  either  of  gratitude  or  hatred. 
But  in  a  country  where  **  fresh-blooming 
flowers  are  almost  daily  laid  "  upon  the 
tomb  of  a  warrior  who  met  his  death 
seven  hundred  je&TS  Ago;  where  the  robes 
worn  by  a  conqueror  nine  hundred  years 
ago  are  still  shown;  where  the  Christian 
faith  endured  so  strongly  under  persecu- 
tion that  ten  thousand  Ghristians  were 
found  to  be  living  in  1860,  though  their 
sect  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  com- 

***  77ie  Mlkado^i  Empire,  A  History  of  Japan 
and  Personal  £zporlence3  in  that  Conntiy.** 
By  William  Elliot  OBivns,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Haiper  &  Biothars, 


pletely  extinguished,  two  centuries  be- 
fore, that  even  Lecky  instanced  its  dis- 
appearance as  a  proof  that  Christianity 
too  could  be  supplanted — ^in  a  country 
that  offers  such  proofs  as  these  of  the 
persistence  of  every  established  existence, 
it  seems  possible  to  find  signs  of  the 
stone  ages  and  renmants  of  the  early 
habits  of  mankind  that  more  changeful 
countries  have  not  furnished.  It  is  only 
an  extraordinary  capacity  for  remaining 
fixed  in  one  habit  that  can  make  Japan- 
ese traditions  fruitful  in  this  respect, 
for  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
were  behind  other  nations  in  progressing 
from  stone  to  metal  tools.  Still,  what- 
ever the  results  of  studying  Japanese  his- 
tory may  be,  Mr.  Griffis  assures  us  that 
the  historian  will  be  fortunate  who  es- 
says the  task  properly  furnished  for  it. 
His  own  work  has  especial  value  over 
that  of  other  travellers  in  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  write  the  history  of  Japan,  and 
is  also  a  psychological  and  ethnological 
study  of  the  people.  He  does  not  try  to 
describe  scenes  that  others  have  not  be- 
held, but  has  frequently  to  correct  the 
mistimes  of  more  rapidly  passing  visit- 
ors, whose  false  impressions  are  now 
deeply  engraved  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  outside  barbarian.  The  ''canvas 
forts,''  which  have  so  often  been  reported 
to  European  and  American  naval  officers 
by  the  men  on  watch,  as  having  been 
built  in  the  night,  never  existed.  They 
were  tents  surrounded  by  a  canvas  fence, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  crests  of  the 
general;  the  crests  being  taken  by  our 
unsophisticated  eyes  for  port  holes  I 
Nor  are  the  mysterious  assassinations  of 
foreigners,  so  frequently  reported,  au- 
thentic. They  are  too  often  but  the  in- 
stantaneous requital  of  some  insult.  The 
outraged  Japanese  uses  the  sword  where 
Americans  use  the  fist.  He  murders, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Griffis,  killing  for 
mere  hatred  of  the  foreigner  roust  be 
very  rare.  The  greatest  of  our  errors, 
and  one  that  has  had  important  results 
for  Japan,  was  the  supposed  imperial  dig- 
nity of  the  Tycoon.  That  officer  was  but 
a  general,  was  not  called  Tycoon,  and 
had  no  authority  to  make  the  treaty  with 
Perry.  His  act  of  usurpation  cost  him 
his  political  existence.  Though  Mr. 
Griffis  gives  us  a  history  without  a  hero, 
his  work  does  not  lack  a  theme.  The 
sole  supremacy  of  the  Mi] 
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itj  of  his  temporal  as  of  his  spiritual 
power  in  all  the  history  of  the  empire,  is 
a  subject  upon  which  he  dwells  with  a 
persistence  that  is  eridently  meant  to  set 
that  question  at  rest  His  book  is  the 
most  valuable  one  we  have  on  the  Japan- 
ese. He  writes  of  them  with  an  appre- 
ciation and  sympathy  that  are  just  what 
has  been  needed  in  writers  about  a  peo- 
ple whose  ways  are  too  strange  for  us  to 
easily  understand.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  too  much  of  the  cold  overlooldng 
of  strangers  and  too  little  desire  to  be 
with  them  and  feel  with  them  in  their 
daily  and  national  life. 
— Of  all  the  summaries  of  American  his- 
tory which  have  appeared  so  numerously 
in  the  past  year,  none  has  been  more  im- 
portant than  this  cydopiedia,  which  ap- 
pears under  the  title  of  the  "  First  Cen- 
tury of  the  Republic"*  It  treats  of  the 
moral,  social,  scientific,  and  material 
advancement  which  has  been  made, 
other  countries  sharing  in  the  review  as 
well  as  our  own,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
work  seems  to  be  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  human  race  as  it  was  in  1770 
and  is  now  in  respect  to  its  intellectual 
growth  and  command  of  that  earth  which 
we  are  told  man  is  to  "subdue."  In 
looking  over  the  various  papers,  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  lit- 
erary and  purely  scientific  portions  of 
the  work  are  the  most  entertaining.  Mr. 
Whipple*s  chapter  on  literature  is  per- 
haps the  foremost  paper  in  the  book, 
combining  individuality  and  grace  with 
learning  and  criticism  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  scientific  progress,  by  Dr. 
Barnard  and  Prof.  Gill,  is  sketched  with 
the  well-known  ability  of  these  gentle- 
men. It  is  with  relief  and  real  pleasure 
that  we  read  Prof.  Brewer's  successful 
and  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
made  in  agriculture.  This  is  a  branch  of 
industry  about  which  poets  seem  to  be 
fond  of  dreaming,  but  which  other  men 
rarely  succeed  in  making  people  interest- 
ed in.  Prof.  Brewer  has  perceived  the 
truth  that  the  greatest  material  progress 
is  not  derived  from  those  inventions 
which  cage  men  up  in  factories,  but  from 
those  that  strengthen  their  hands  as  they 
go  about  the  ordinary  occupations  of  ru- 
ral life.    A  new  plough  that  added  one 

•  "  The  Firtt  Century  qf  th$  SepuUie,    A  Re- 
view of  American  Progress."    By  name 
tbors.    New  York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 


pound  per  aero  to  the  crop  of  wheat 
would  spread  abroad  more  happiness 
than  the  building  of  a  large  cotton  facto- 
ry. But  while  what  we  may  call  the  »i»- 
tellectual  departments— literature,  law, 
and  politics— and  the  scientific  depart- 
ments—population, finance,  and  medi- 
cine—are  ably  and  intelligently  treated, 
some  of  the  writers  do  not  seem  to  have 
discovered  how  to  make  a  good  subject 
interesting.  EspeciaUy  is  this  noticealde 
in  the  treatment,  not  in  this  book  alone, 
but  in  almost  all  works,  of  material  and 
mechanical  subjects.  In  a  work  like  that 
before  us  the  historical  requirements  ac- 
count for  part  of  this.  But  so  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  no  one  of  the  authors  has 
studied  the  method  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  ability  to  give 
interest  to  the  consideration  of  material 
facts  by  his  perception  of  their  moral 
relations.  Mr.  Wells's  paper  is  an  ex- 
ception in  this  respect,  tatd  one  of  the 
most  philosophical.  Mr.  Knight's  paper 
has  been  spoken  of  as  one  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  in  the  country  could  pro- 
duce, but  its  value  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  the  machines  or  processes 
is  described  as  if  the  writer  had  used  it, 
and  there  are  some  noteworthy  omis- 
sions in  the  reference  to  special  machin- 
ery; e.  g,,  the  paragraph  on  type-setting 
machines.  The  paper  is  the  work  of  an 
ofBce  mechanician  and  not  of  a  manufac- 
turer.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  indicate  in 
this  criticism  dissatisfaction  with  a  vol- 
ume which  is  a  worthy  memorial  even  of 
such  progress  as  the  worid  has  made  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  every  way 
valuable  and  exhaustive. 
— ^The  new  edition  of  Bancroft's  history* 
in  six  handsome  and  handy  volumes  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  style  in 
which  it  was  first  published,  if  we  con- 
sider only  convenience  in  reading.  Mr. 
Bancroft  announces  it  as  a  "  thoroughly 
revised  edition,"  and  says  that  he  hta 
gfiven  ''a  solid  year"  of  application  to 
the  numerous  criticisms  which  he  has  re- 
ceived. The  writing  of  this  history  has 
been  an  event  in  American  literature. 
The  information  it  gives  is  but  little 
compared  to  that  which  it  has  drawn 
from  others.    Happy  for  us  has  it  been 

•  "BUtory  qT  tht  UhUtd  SCatet  <^  Amgfiea, 
from  Vu  DUeovery  qf  tAs  (XmiUmUr  ^J 
Qborgh  BAiroBOfT.  Ib  siz  voliunes.  Boeton : 
litUe,  Brown  A  Co.    (Oentenaijr  Bditioo.)^ 
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that  the  work  was  undertaken  when  our 
republic  was  not  much  over  half  a  centu- 
ry old,  and  our  careless  people  had  not 
thrown  away  the  documents  needed  to 
make  it  complete.  Of  the  work,  its  fre- 
quent alterations,  its  steady  growth  in 
accuracy,  wo  need  not  speak.  It  is  tJ^e 
history  of  our  country.  Not  attractive 
in  style,  not  entertaining,  it  is  neverthe- 
less to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  parti- 
sanship and  the  false  eloquence  by  which 
some  men  have  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  accounted  celebrated  histori- 
ans. 

— Commercially  New  York  is  important 
enough  to  deserve  the  attention  it  receives 
from  historians,  but  its  career  has  been 
too  monotonous  to  afford  any  otlier  rear 
son  for  recording  the  events  through 
which  it  has  grown  from  huts  to  palaces. 
Mrs.  Lamb  has  begun  her  work*  in  the 
right  way,  giving  first  a  few  rapid 
glances  at  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  sufficient  to  show  the 
progress  of  discovery  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  **  Society  for  the  Discovery  of  Un- 
known Lands  "  in  1558,  and  the  Muscovy 
Company,  two  years  later.  The  Hud- 
sons  were  in  the  employ  of  the  latter, 
and  Henry  Hudson  belonged  to  the  third 
generation  of  a  family  to  whom  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  countries  was  a  familiar 
occupation.  From  the  discovery  of  the 
island  the  history  proceeds  with  great 
particularity,  treating  the  events  of  the 
early  settlement  with  as  much  minuteness 
as  those  of  Peter  Stuyvesant's  govern- 
orship—the true  historical  period  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Lamb  writes  well,  and  is  a 
most  faithful  and  conscientious  historian. 
On  reading  her  history  we  can  but  feel 
that  here  at  last  is,  or  should  be,  the  end 
of  New  York  histories.  There  can  be 
room  for  no  other.  It  is  copiously  and 
well  illustrated,  and  in  the  maps  of  the 
city  at  successive  periods,  and  of  impor- 
tant individual  possessions,  as  well  as  in 
the  reproduction  of  portraits,  the  work 
of  the  engraver  has  been  made  decidedly 
useful. 

— It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  fairly  pic- 
ture the  scene  or  to  fully  express  the  im- 
portance of  a  great  exldbition  like  that 
at  Philadelphia,  in  a  book  of  sixty  pages. 
At  all  events  Barnes's  **  Centennial  Sup- 

Mabtha  J.  LiMB.  New  York :  A.  S.  Bamee  A 
Co.    Four  partf,  60  cents  each. 


plement"*  is  disappointing  in  its  de- 
scription. On  the  other  hand,  its  illus- 
trations are  well  chosen  and  well  en- 
graved. It  contains  an  account  of  the 
exercises  at  the  opening,  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  all  the  poems,  and 
some  of  the  speeches,  though  Mr.  Er- 
arts*s  address  is  left  out.  These  make 
it  really  desirable,  and  the  excellent 
style  of  its  execution  is  greatly  in  its 
favor. 

— Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence  seems  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
unity  of  history,  f  In  his  view  what  has 
been  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  again. 
He  recounts  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Popes,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  if  these  things  might  return 
upon  us  again  at  any  moment.  He  is  a 
thorough  Protestant.  His  eyes  see  but 
one  martyr  in  history— the  Protestant 
Church,  which  has  suffered  in  various 
persons.  Though  we  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Lawrence's  papers  for  history,  he  is  a 
vigorous  and  often  agreeable  writer.  He 
does  not  indeed  pretend  to  original  in- 
vestigation. He  is  a  compiler  of  other 
men's  histories,  and  therefore  not  a  his- 
torian himself.  Ho  writes  of  martyrs, 
but  not  to  awaken  the  quaint  interest  that 
Fox  makes  us  feel  in  his  saintly  sufferers. 
Educated  men  will  receive  Mr.  Law- 
rence's statements  with  distrust,  but  in 
spite  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  a  large 
number  of  Americans  whose  plane  of  in- 
tellectual development  is  just  at  the 
angle  of  equilibrium  of  such  a  mind  as  his. 


Though  this  revised  edition  of  the 
<' Centennial  Catalogue  "t  is  necessarily 
published  too  late  to  make  it  useful  to 
any  but  the  last  of  the  great  stream  of 
visitors  which  has  poured  so  steadily 
Philadelphia-ward,  its  contents  give  it 
permanent  value.  It  takes  the  principal 
buildings  separately,  and  in  each  one  fol- 
lows the  official  classification  of  exhibits. 
To  one  who  has  been  over  the  ground  a 
careful  examination  of  this  book  will  be 

*  "  Bamei^  Centenary  History,  One  Haodred 
Years  of  American  Independence.  *'  Centennial 
Supplement.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  Sb  Co. 
Fifty  centa  per  number. 

fBUtorical  Studies, ^^  ByEuoBNxLAWBEKOi. 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 

X '*  International  EaBMXAtion,  1B76."  Official 
Catalogue,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Rerised 
fidition.    PIkUiulelphia :    Centennial  Catalogue 
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sufficient  to  restore  the  scene,  and  the 
record  of  objects  exhibited  is  so  complete 
as  to  make  it  a  valuable  memorial  of  our 
exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue 
short  statistical  notices  of  each  country 
exhibiting  are  given,  and  they  are  very 
well  conceived.  A  full  list  of  exhibitors 
closes  a  volume  of  1,250  pages,  which  is 
certainly  a  creditable  specimen  of  cata- 
logue work,  and  useful  in  many  points  of 


The  reports  of  Mr.  Young*  are  so  full 
of  accurate  information  that  it  is  sincere- 
ly to  be  hoped  the  cutting  down  of  ap- 
propriations will  not  completely  abolish 
his  office.  Aside  from  the  statistics  of  the 
revenue  imports,  exports,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  they  are  distributed,  there 
are  many  things  in  his  reports  which  in- 
dicate social  movements  of  importance. 
We  doubt  if  many  people  are  aware  that 
four  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  wine 
were  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
last  year.  In  1875  the  amount  was  near- 
ly seven  mill  ion  gallons.  Nor  can  people 
who  find  they  must  pay  for  even  very  or- 
dinary claret  in  hotels  not  less  than  one 
or  two  dollars  a  bottle  imagine  that  the 
average  cost  of  this  wine  in  Europe  is 
about  forty-eight  cents  a  gallon  in  gold! 
The  duty  on  it  is  twenty-four  cents,  and 
if  we  allow  eighteen  cents  a  gallon  for 
charges,  the  total  will  be  only  ninety  cents 
in  gold  as  the  average  cost  of  all  our 
foreign  wine  imported  in  casks.  Of 
wine  in  bottles  last  year,  we  imported 
865,000  dozen,  and  the  cost  was  $2,670,- 
000,  which  is  $600,000  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  wine  in  casks.  Of 
course  this  difference  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  bottled  wine 
was  champagne.  Still  the  wine  in  bot- 
tles costs  twelve  times  as  much  as  that 
in  casks. 

Thb  triennial  catalogue  of  Columbia 
collegef  which  has  just  been  issued  cov- 
ers the  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years,  or  from  1754  to  1876,  during 
which  5,506  students  have  been  graduated 
in  the  departments  of  arts,  medicine,  law, 
and  mining.  Of  these  graduates  only 
about  one-fifth  are  "known  to  be  de- 

♦  "  Quarterly  Report,  ChW  of  ttu  Burtau  qfSiO' 
tiities.far  three  months  ending  Jtme  80, 1876.'' 

t  '*  Columbia  OoOege.''  Triennial  Oataloga6,1754 
toiaro.    Printed  for  the  college. 


ceased."  This  deficiency  of  knowledge  is 
simply  due  to  the  failure  of  the  college 
authorities  to  obtain  a  true  aooount  of  its 
graduates.  In  the  matter  of  occupations 
and  honors  this  catalogue  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  1865,  but  it  could  be 
still  further  improved  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  men  who  look  to  Columbia  as  their 
alma  mater,  and  their  assistance  is  esp^ 
cially  requested.  All  graduates  can  ob- 
tain the  catalogue  by  application  to  the 
President,  Dr.  Barnard.  The  historical 
sketch*  of  the  college  has  nothing  espe- 
cially new  to  offer  us.  The  institution  is 
at  present  increasingly  prosperous. 


Professor  Hart's  publications  have 
won  for  him  the  confidence  of  instructors, 
and  probably  there  is  no  safer  guide  to 
what  is  characteristic  and  necessary  in 
German  literature  than  he.  The  little 
Yolumef  containing  selections  from  Goe- 
the's prose  writings  is  as  good  as  such  a 
condensation  can  be.  It  contains  brief 
extracts  from  five  of  the  poet's  works, 
and  the  editor  has  chosen  welL  If  we 
were  to  criticise,  we  should  say  that  the  se- 
lections from  Werther's  "Sorrows"  should 
be  entirely  omitted,  as  they  do  not  truly 
represent  that  worl^  and  if  extracts  were 
made  which  did  represent  it  fairly,  they 
would  hardly  be  either  agreeable  or 
characteristic  of  the  impression  which 
Goetho  made  on  German  literature.  The 
selections  from  Wilhelm  Meister's  *'  Lehr- 
jahre  "  are  too  much  like  the  others  tak- 
en from  less  imaginative  writings.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  by  these  criti- 
cisms an  unfavorable  impression  of  Pro- 
fessor Hart's  work.  We  have  already 
said  that  it  is  good,  and  perhaps  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  we  have  in 
looking  it  over  is  due  to  the  necessary 
condensation  rather  than  to  want  <^ 
judgment  in  selection. 


BoTAinr  has  one  advantage  over  most 
other  sciences  as  a  subject  for  instruction 
in  schools:  if  the  scholar  becomes  int^^ 
ested  in  it,  he  or  she  can  with  small 
expense  and  little  trouble  keep  up  the 
study  all  through  life.    Most  scientific 

*'*Anm8torical8kaUkfifCohanbUiODae(ieim 
theCUyqf  yewTorittinifolSn^''  Printedfor 
the  college. 

t  *'  German  daesiee  for  Amtriean  StudemU,^ 
Yd.  m.«'*Qoethe*8Pron.''  Edited  with  notet 
by  JA1EB8  MoiMUif  Habt.  New  Yodc:  <k  P. 
Patnam's  Sons. 
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pursuits  repel  the  average  amateur  bj 
the  amount  of  preparation  and  outlay 
necessary  from  the  start.  This  does 
not.  Botany  is  also  an  extremely  at- 
tractive branch  of  science,  and  its  inter- 
est is  now  sustained  by  the  energy  with 
which  new  discoveries  are  made,  by  the 
sdentifio  excursions  that  are  pushed  into 
all  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  by  the  rapidly  accumulating  knowl- 
edge of  plant  life.  The  great  prob- 
lems have  been  defined,  the'  systems 
largely  purified,  and  the  positive  deter- 
minations have  been  so  multiplied  as  to 
give  the  student  a  confidence  in  his  work. 
Every  addition  to  its  literature,  and  they 
have  been  numerous  of  late,  is  important. 
Dr.  Koehler's  work*  is  intended  both  for 
schools  and  for  a  key  to  the  plants  of 
New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and 
part  of  the  Western  States.  His  defini- 
tions are  precise  and  also  concise.  The 
book  opens  with  structural  botany,  which 
is  followed  by  a  glossary,  a  key  to  about 
one  thousand  phsnogams,  and  finally 
a  list  of  local  plants,  or  conspectus. 
Fourteen  plates  are  added  to  assist  the 
student's  conception,  and  many  illustra- 
tions are  scattered  through  the  text.  The 
key  is  based  on  the  dichotomal  method 
of  Lamarck.  This  seems  to  be  as  ser- 
viceable as  botanic  keys  can  be.  As 
handy  methods  of  testing  a  conjecture 
they  all  sufler  from  the  wordiness  insepa- 
rable from  botanic  descriptions.  Dr. 
Koehler's  work  seems  to  be  a  really  valu- 
able addition  to  school  literature. 


**  Appalaohii.  "  is  the  well-choeen  title 
of  the  report  issued  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club.  This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  early  in  1876,  and  has 
among  its  members  not  merely  many  mus- 
cular, but  many  scientific  gentlemen  who 
are  capable  of  making  its  publications 
really  valuable  additions  to  knowledge. 
The  contents  of  the  first  number  are 
largely  of  the  kind  needed  in  beginning 
work,  but  there  is  an  abstract  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  paper  on  the 
"Atlantic  Mountain  System,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock.    He  likens  the  situa- 

•  '*Praefical  Botany, Structural  and  SyitemoHe: 
The  Latter  Portion  being  a  Key  to  Plants  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  United  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi."  nhistrated.  By  AirouBT  Koxelib, 
H.D.   KewYoxk:  Henry  Holt  A  Co. 


tion  of  this  group  and  the  Appalachian 
chain  to  the  Jura  and  Alps.  To  facilitate 
work, New  Hampshire  has  been  districted, 
and  each  section  is  indicated  by  a  letter. 
By  the  use  of  numbers  the  position  of 
prominent  points  can  be  readily  indicat- 
ed. The  result,  however,  is  dry  and  un- 
SBsthetic  to  the  last  degree.  But,  as  the 
committee  say,  "Z  B"  is  not  inferior 
for  common  use  to  the  Indian  name 
lake  Chargoggoggagoggmanchoggagoggl 
Some  mountain  profiles  by  Professor 
Fay,  and  a  sketch  map  of  the  White 
mountains  by  J.  B.  Henck,  Jr.,  are  the 
graphic  contributions  to  this  report. 
While  not  of  enchanting  interest,  the 
papers  in  this  first  number  are  good,  and 
both  the  club  and  the  report  are  deserv- 
ing of  support.  We  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  **  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  mountains  of  New 
England." 


BOOEB  BBCEIVED. 
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—  A  New  ENGLAin>  mother  sends  us 
some  results  of  her  experience  with  kin- 
dergarten schools^  which  are  both  very 
flattering  to  those  institutions  and  very 
valuable  to  mothers  for  their  genuine- 
ness. "My  personal  experience  with  a 
kindergarten/*  she  says,  "began  in  this 
wise.  My  only  child,  a  delicate,  big- 
headed  boy  of  three,  showed  the  sober- 
ness and  self-concentration  not  uncom- 
mon with  only  children.  His  brain  was 
too  active,  and  demanded  constant  occu- 
pation, and  he  indulged  in  no  healthful 
mirth.  To  throw  him  with  other  chil- 
dren was  my  first  thought,  but  he  did 
not  care  for  other  children.  So  I  placed 
him  at  a  kindergarten,  conducted  by  a 
pupil  of  Mme.  Kriege,  and  one  whom 
she  endorsed  as  a  real  kindergartner. 
There  he  remained  nearly  one  season — 
from  November  till  June.  He  was  al- 
ways happy,  always  willing  to  go,  and 
indignant  at  a  lung  fever  which  kept  him 
at  home  a  month.  I  could  not,  however, 
see  that  he  had  made  any  acquisition, 
unless  some  attempts  at  weaving  with 
paper  could  be  called  such.  But  his  ex- 
treme reserve  and  great  natural  awk- 
wardness were  drawbacks  which  should 
be  taken  into  account.  His  teacher, 
however,  would  not  admit  that  his  prog- 
ress was  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  boys  of  his  age,  and  she 
commended  his  docility  as  in  marked 
contrast  with  theirs.  A  change  of  resi- 
dence necessitating  a  change  of  school, 
my  boy  went  to  a  kindergarten  conduct- 
ed by  two  ladies  who  were  among  the 
earliest  of  Mme.  Eriege's  pupils.  Here 
I  must  confess  that  I  felt  rather  discour- 
aged that  so  little  manual  dexterity  was 
developed,  and  doubtful  whether  I  was 
not  losing  time.  The  system  on  which  I 
had  based  many  hopes  seemed  to  be  fail- 
ing me  at  my  need.  But  I  knew 
that  the  child  was  peculiar,  and  so  I 
waited  anxiously.  During  that  season 
there  was  much  sickness  to  interrupt; 
and  at  its  close  I  was  at  first  doubtful 
whether  the  kindergarten  had,  except  as 
a  play-room,  succeeded  for  my  child. 
During  the  succeeding  summer,  however, 


I  had  under  my  immediate  care  a  child  a 
year  older  than  mine,  who  was  at  a  pub- 
lic school  and  could  read — ^like  a  ma- 
chine. At  first  I  was  tempted  to  give 
my  boy  a  little  schooling  myself;  but  a 
week  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  was  do- 
ing no  good,  but  was  breaking  up  habits 
of  thought  which  were  better  than  I 
could  supply.  Observing  the  two  boys, 
I  soon  saw  that  one  was  a  well-trained 
parrot,  while  the  other  had  a  solid  basis 
on  which  every  new  suggestion  could  be 
laid.  Tet  my  child  could  not  draw, 
could  not  build  firmly  with  blocks, 
could  not  weave  his  paper  strips  easily  ! 
In  the  autumn  the  boy  returned  to  his 
kindergarten.  The  first  month  I  noticed 
a  great  change  in  capacity  to  do  and  in 
increased  independence.  He  began  to 
count  with  more  ease,  to  improve  in  all 
mechanical  work.  He  became  more  boy- 
ish, losing  a  certain  resemblance  to  Paul 
Dombey,  and  taking  a  great  leap  with 
his  understanding.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  gain  till  now,  at 
seven,  he  can  concentrate  his  attention 
and  understand  every  matter  presented 
to  him  that  lies  within  the  range  of  the 
child  mind;  he  is  able  to  define  words 
with  singular  accuracy,  has  a  good 
command  of  English,  has  a  power  to  use 
his  hands  that  he  certainly  never  could 
have  had  without  special  training,  is 
quick  at  figures,  and  able  to  follow  any 
book  suitable  to  be  read  to  a  child  of  his 
age.  From  having  no  power  to  '  turn  a 
tune,'  he  has  learned  to  sing  naturally 
and  with  fair  correctness.  Not  a  tear 
has  been  shed  over  lessons,  and  there 
has  been  no  hothouse  forcing.  The 
school  hours  have  been  gladly  wel- 
comed—have been  looked  forward  to 
with  delight  This  year  he  will  begin  to 
read  in  an  ^vanced  class.  This  is  my 
experience  with  a  boy  who  is  far  from 
being  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  kindergarten  he  attends,  as  I 
know  from  frequent  visits  to  it.  Looking 
back  to  my  own  school  days  and  remem- 
bering the  utter  want  of  connection  be- 
tween pages  (blistered  with  tears)  and  the 
sense  of  their  meaning  I  cannot  but  Ijeel 
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that  children  are  happier  and  better  for 
the  kindergarten.    I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  tact  and  comprehen- 
sion shown  to  mj  child  by  all  his  teach- 
ers and  for  the  many  suggestions  in  home 
rule  that  I  have  gathered  from  visits  to 
the   kindergarten.     The    propriety   of 
joining  the  normal  class  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  young  ladies 
who  unite  a  desire  for  general  culture 
with  the  love  of  children."    It  will  be 
noticed   that   the  boy  had   the   bene* 
fit  of  teachers  who  were  instructed  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  kindergartners 
known.    But  this  wise  lady  is  able  to  be 
critical  as  well  as  commendatory.    She 
does  not  pin  her  faith  to  direct  succession 
of  pedagogic  authority.    She  says :  **  The 
kindergarten  system  suffers  both  from 
the  pretensions  of  its  friends  and  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  public.    It  is  injured 
by  the  feeling  of  exclusiveness  which 
some   kindergartners   seem  to  cherish, 
when  they  assert  that  only  those  who. 
studied  under  Froebel  or  his  widow  (an 
unusual  form  of  apostolic  succession  I) 
are  fitt^  to  instruct  others.    Undoubt- 
edly those  who  bring  a  receptive  spirit  to 
a  great  master  are  the  best  instructed; 
but  it  is  the  spirit  that  saves,  not  the 
form.  Not  every  one  who  has  spent  a  year 
in  studying  Froebel's  works  or  who  has 
visited  a  kindergarten  every  day  is  fitted 
to  teach,  but  she  only  who  brings  a  clear 
judgment  and  executive  capacity,  a  cul- 
tivated mind  and  a  love  for  the  art  of 
teaching.    It  is  a  mistaken  view  that  he 
.  or  she  who  fails  in  everything  else  can 
teach  children.    No  one  can   estimate 
more  highly  than  I  the  advantages  of 
Froebel's  method,  and  no  one  can  be  more 
aware  of  the  utter  futility  of  introducing 
the  '  gifts '  into  common-school  teaching 
unless  indeed  the  smallest  leaven  may 
some  day  leaven  the  whole  lump.    I  ear- 
nestly desire  to  see  the  Froebel  system 
universal  in  our  public  schools,  feeling 
sure  that  it  will  elevate  the  people  in  the 
best  sense,'* 

-^  OoLUiiBiA  College  hac  just  published 
its  triennial  catalogue  and  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  college.  It  seems  that  the 
academic  department  continues  to  be  re- 
markably weak,  while  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  science  are  unusually  well 
attended.  There  is  something  signifi- 
cant in  the  fact  that  while  the  instmotioxi 


which  is  a  direct  help  to  earning  a  living 
has  been  eagerly  sought  for,  that  which  is 
in  the  line  of  mere  culture  has  been  cor^ 
respondingly  neglected.    Columbia  has 
proven  herself  a  prolific  parent,  but  the 
difficidty  is  her  children  are  all  daugh- 
ters; and  have  we  not  Thackeray  for  au- 
thority in  saying  that  mothers  are  jealous 
of  their  female  offspring  ?    We  do  not 
believe  our  good  alma  mater  has  mourned 
over  the  fairness  of  these  children,  but 
she  certainly  has  tried  hard  to  find  out 
why  she  is  herself  so  neglected,  when  they 
are  favorites.  Indeed  she  cannot  afford  to 
repine  at  their  lot    By  the  aid  of  these 
powerful  daughters  the  mother  keeps  her- 
self in  the  front  rank  of  American  colleges. 
Without  them  her  place  would  be  far  to- 
ward the  rear.    The  reason  for  this  we  be- 
lieve to  lie  in  the  severity  of  the  scholastic 
retirement  in  which  the  professors  main- 
tain themselves.     Just  at  present  the 
leading  scientific  men  are  clamoring  for 
original    investigation  as    a  necessary 
part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  great 
university.    The  need  for  originality  is 
just  as  pronounced  in  literature  and  art 
as  in  science,  and  Columbia  no  doubt 
owes  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
her  academic  department  to  the  fact  that 
so  few — so  extremely  few— of  the  notable 
literary  men  of  America  are  to  be  found 
in  her  faculty.    The  literary  work  of 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  may 
not  have  seriously  improved  their  in- 
struction, but  it  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  reputation  of  the  institution 
with  which  they  are  identified.    It  is 
said  that  the  professors  at  Columbia  are 
not  encouraged  to,  but  rather  discour- 
aged from  literary  work.    We  cannot 
see  how  the  prejudice  against  literary 
reputations,  however  strongly  developed 
among  the  trustees,  could  possibly  re- 
strain men  who  really  burned  to  print. 
But  if  such  a  prejudice  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  exceUent  gentlemen 
who  govern  New  York's  leading  college, 
we  can  only  assure   them  that  they 
entirely  misconceive  the  popular  feeling. 
President  Barnard  has  anxiously  studied 
the  sul^ect  of  education  in  order  to  learn 
why  Columbia  has  so  few  students,  and 
his  reports  form  a  very  valuable  part  of 
educational  literature.    But  if  he  will 
persuade  any  one  of  his  professors,  be  he 
teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Choctaw,  to 
write  a  poem  that  the  whele  X<^^f^^ 
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of,  or  a  noTel  that  we  all  want  to  read, 
he  will  find  one  source  of  popularity 
that  no  summary  of  college  statistics  can 
possibly  afford  him. 

—  The  trustees  of  the  college  are  said 
to  have  contemplated  a  removal  to  the 
npper  part  of  the  island,  where  they 
would  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Harlem 
a  seat  of  learning  which,  removed  from 
the  distractions  of  city  life,  would  im- 
mediately become  famous.  But  now 
that  Hell  Chtte  is  to  be  opened  and  Har- 
lem is  going  to  divert  the  import  trade 
of  the  city,  we  presume  this  plan  of  a 
scholastic  retreat  has  been  abandoned. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  an  imitation  of 
the  external  circumstances  of  other  col- 
leges which  owe  their  prosperity  to  en- 
tirely different  causes  could  hardly  pro- 
duce good  results.  We  would  remind 
the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
college  interests  that  Columbia  is  the 
only  one  of  our  great  colleges  that  is 
placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  the 
importance  of  which  completely  over- 
shadows the  importance  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  situation  no  doubt  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  it  must  also  have  its 
advantages;  and  we  wish  to  inform  the 
trustees  of  a  fact  that  is  very  plain  to 
every  one  but  them;  namely,  that  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  years  have  gone 
by  without  their  finding  out  just  what 
those  advantages  are.  Columbia  is  unique 
in  its  position,  and  it  ought  to  show 
in  some  way  the  effects  of  the  marked 
difference  between  it  and  other  colleges. 

—  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  form  a 
society  for  the  reception  of  Englishmen 
intending  to  lecture  in  this  country.  No 
other  class  needs  our  sympathy  and 
friendly  support  so  much.  They  are  cer- 
tain to  be  disappointed.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  English  style  of  public  address  is 
not  one  that  Americans  find  interesting. 
One  after  another  the  men  come  to  us 
whose  books  meet  with  a  large  sale,  and 
whose  ideas  are  eagerly  received,  but  the 
supposition  naturally  based  upon  this 
popularity,  that  their  tongues  are  as  effec- 
tive as  their  pens,  does  not  prove  to  be 
well  founded.  We  have  had  a  procession 
not  small  in  quantity,  and  of  quality  the 
finest,  of  men  who  tried  to  be  interesting, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Tyndall  their 
audiences  have  voted   them  dull.      It 


must  be  that  we  expect  too  much  of 
them.  They  are  too  much  idolized  be- 
fore and  too  completely  discarded  after 
the  first  shock  of  disappointment.  If  we 
are  disappointed,  the  fault  must  be  in 
ourselves.  The  audience  who  found  Mr. 
Huxley's  lectures  in  Chickering  Hall  te- 
dious was  certainly  not  superior  in  cul- 
ture or  knowledge  to  those  he  frequently 
has  in  his  own  city.  London  and  Lon- 
don society  each  offer  one  peculiarity 
that  has  no  parallel  in  New  York.  There 
are  regular  lectures  there  on  scientific 
subjects  by  the  ablest  men  in  England, 
and  the  very  Slite  of  society,  the  bluest 
blood  in  the  realm,  fills  the  audience 
rooms.  They  find  Mr.  Huxley's  lectures 
deeply  interesting,  and  the  fashion  of  go- 
ing to  them,  and  to  the  lectures  of  men 
like  him,  has  not  flagged  for  scores  of 
years.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Faraday, 
and  Tyndall  form  a  line  of  teachers  who 
have  made  the  highest  science  that  can 
be  expressed  in  lectures  fashionable 
among  the  first  people  of  England  for 
nearly  a  century.  Tyndall  maintains 
the  reputation  of  this  famous  succe^on 
in  the  chair  which  he  holds,  not  only  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  demonstration,  bat 
by  the  mechanical  perfection  of  his  ex- 
periment. But  neither  brilliancy  nor 
solidity  attracted  to  Huxley's  lectures. 
They  were  dull  in  method  and  fragm^i- 
tary  in  matter.  Now,  whiles  the  last  of  a 
procession,  in  which  Wilkie  Collins,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  George  Maodonald  are  con- 
spicuous, is  fading  from  our  view,  it 
might  be  well  to  establish  a  committee  of 
citizens  whose  duty  should  be  to  meet 
the  candidate  for  American  honors  at 
Sandy  Hook,  lay  before  him  the  dangers 
of  the  undertaking,  point  to  the  reputa- 
tions that  are  strewn  on  the  ''lecture 
field"  like  the  bones  of  camels  in  the 
desert,  and  finally  advise  him  not  to 
leave  the  ship,  but  go  back  with  her.  If 
this  failed,  a  sub-committee  ought  to  be 
sent  to  condole  with  the  rash  gentleman 
immediately  after  each  lecture. 

—  A  CORRESPONDENT  scuds  US  the  fol- 
lowing in  reference  to  our  remarks  on 
the  appearance  of  our  judges,  and  the 
absence  of  the  external  marks  of  respect 
to  which  the  bench  is  entitled:  ''Pre- 
suming that  Americans  are  not  above  de- 
siring to  possess  the  good  opinion  of 
other  nations,  I   sincerely  h<^   that» 
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sooner  or  later,  the  togfr  will  be  worn  by 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  even  less- 
er courts,  and  that  the  bar  and  spectator 
will  really  rise  when  the  usher  announces 
the  entrance  of  a  judge  to  take  his  seat. 
It  shocks  a  foreigner's  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  administrators 
of  the  law,  to  observe  the  mde  and  I  may 
add  vulgar  nonchalance  of  the  crowd  in 
a  court  when  such  a  man  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Daly,  for  instance,  goes  to  his  chair. 
You  are  right  in  your  protest  against  the 
wig,  and  as  its  use  is  purely  convention- 
al in  England,  the  time  may  not  be  re- 
mote when  the  ridiculous  appendage  will 
be  discarded*  I  remember  when,  even  in 
India,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  doomed,  with  the  thermometer  at 
85  deg.  in  the  shade,  to  sit  under  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  the  powdered  horse- 
hair, and  all  the  barristers  were  compel- 
led to  follow  the  example  set  in  West- 
minster Hall.  But  the  absurd  head  gear 
was  boldly  cast  aside,  in  a  moment  of  ir- 
ritation, produced  by  excess  of  caloric, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Sir  Alexander 
Anstruther,  the  chief  at  Madras,  over- 
come by  the  heat,  and  quite  indifferent 
to  the  old  theory  that  there  was  wisdom 
in  the  wig,  grasped  the  article  and  flung 
it  on  the  table,  exclaiming  audibly, 
*  Dash  my  wig  \ '  His  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  his  brethren  and 
all  the  bar.  Off  flew  the  wigs,  and  from 
that  hour  justice  has  been  administered 
without  the  hideous  appendage." 

—  New  Yoekees  have  heartily  wel- 
comed the  gift  of  a  statue  of  Lafayette, 
as  they  have  good  reason  to  do,  and  to 
criticise  it  may  seem  ungracious,  but  its 
action  strikes  us  as  OTerstrained.  It  is 
one  that  a  public  speaker  might  assume 
easily  and  naturally  for  a  moment,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  and  to  flx  this  fleet- 
ing gesture  in  metal  is  not  good  taste, 
for  the  action  is  not  necessary.  In  the 
Discus  Thrower,  a  statue  so  much  ad- 
mired, we  have  an  action  represented 
that  is  even  more  transitory,  and  much 
more  violent.  But  criticism  is  disarmed 
by  the  necessity  of  the  position.  We 
have  a  choice  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  player's  movement,  but  this 
or  something  like  it  mtiat  be  given  if  we 
would  have  a  thrower  of  quoits  repre- 
sented in  marble.  In  spite  of  this  defect, 
the  Lafayette  is  not  only  the  most  notice- 


able, but  it  is  the  most  agreeable  statue  . 
in  New  York.  We  wish  we  could  say 
something  for  the  Seward  figure  in  Mad- 
ison Square,  but  to  our  poor  discernment 
it  is  irretrievably  bad.  It  is  impossible, 
from  a  position  in  front,  to  see  anything 
but  the  body.  Look  at  the  face  as  stead- 
ily as  you  will,  the  sense  of  a  huge  frame 
covered  by  an  extremely  bad  suit  of 
clothes  forces  itself  upon  you.  This  is 
a  prime  fault  in  the  statue  of  a  man  who 
was  anything  but  an  athlete,  and  whose 
character  and  life  would  best  be  expressed 
by  his  countenance,  which  in  this  statue 
is  remarkably  fine,  expressive,  and  char- 
acteristic. As  a  bust  it  should  be  ex- 
tremely expressive. 

—  Ambbicans  cherish  a  number  of  fond 
beliefs  which  no  one  can  explain  the 
sense  of,  nor  find  a  reason  for.  One  of 
these  is  the  national  sympathy  with  Rus- 
sia, which  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  English  papers  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Another  is  the  confident  belief  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  works 
of  sculpture.  How  such  a  feeling  arose 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  it  exists  in  the  fact  that 
some  extremely  bad  artists  have  lived  in 
comfort  and  died  in  honor,  on  the  sale 
of  the  worst  kind  of  imaginative  statuary 
to  Americans.  There  is  nothing  in 
American  art  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  honest  national  appreciation  for  sculp- 
ture. There  are  good  American  sculp- 
tors, but  they  are  decidedly  outnumbered 
by  the  bad  ones,  and  they  do  not  compare 
in  numbers  with  the  good  American  art- 
ists in  color.  Most  of  the  public  statues 
in  this  country  are  noticeably  bad.  If 
their  works  could  only  follow  them,  we 
should  see  our  sculptors  accompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  shapes. 
Imagine  the  scene  1  Why  is  it  that  these 
statues  all  have  swelled  legs  ?  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  Union  Square,  advances  his  left 
leg  as  if  he  were  standing  in  a  centennial 
pantaloon  show,  and  fully  expected  to 
take  the  prize.  Seward's  right  leg  looks 
as  if  he  had  just  scrambled  out  of  a  tub 
into  which  he  had  fallen  with  his  trowseri 
on.  The  fact  is,  modem  clothing  does 
not  lend  itself  kindly  to  sculpture,  and 
untQ  the  artists  can  find  out  how  to  mas- 
ter it,  they  had  better  make  nothing  but 
busts.  The  first  one  who  succeeds  in 
making  trowser-legs  artistic  will  set  a 
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fashion  as  permanent  as  that  set  by  the 
nnknown  artist  of  the  Marcos  Aurelios 
statue  in  Rome,  after  which  every  good 
equestrian  statue  has  since  been  m<|del- 
led.  Another  fault  of  the  Seward  statue 
is  its  sitting  position.  The  figure  looks 
unsupported,  the  sight  of  the  right  thigh 
is  unpleasant,  and  the  void  under  the 
chair  is  worst  of  all.  The  artist  has 
tried  to  remedy  it  by  filling  up  the  va- 
cancy with  books.  The  remedy  is  more 
ludicrous  than  the  fault  it  tries  and  fails 
to  cure. 

—  New  Yobk  at  length  has  a  cab  sys- 
tem that  bids  fair  to  be  a  success;  and 
why?  Simply  because  its  projectors 
have  shrewdly  made  their  plans  to  fit  a 
series  of  modem  inventions,  and  a  cer- 
tain progress  in  society  which  makes 
their  scheme  effective.  First  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  then  its  populari- 
zation, then  its  introduction  into  private 
houses  as  a  means  of  intimate  connection 
with  the  errand  boy,  the  policeman,  and 
the  fire  engine,  and  finally  the  great  re- 
duction of  prices  which  makes  it  possible 
for  most  persons  to  enjoy  this  handy  con- 
trivance— those  are  all  made  available 
for  the  success  of  the  cab  company. 
While  these  improvements  have  been 
in  progress  attempts  to  establish  a  cab 
company  have  failed  one  after  another, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  despotism  of 
the  five-dollar  hackman  could  never  be 
thrown  off  by  the  New  Yorker.  But  as 
soon  as  they  are  firmly  established,  and 
the  people  are  familiar  with  them,  this 
last,  greatest  effort  of  organization  has  a 
chance  for  success.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  will  succeed.  If  a  traveller  approach- 
ing the  city  can  telegraph  on  for  a  cab, 
and  be  carried  to  his  hotel  or  home  for 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  there 
will  be  business  enough.    If  there  is  any- 


thing in  competition,  the  new  company 
should  get  all  the  common  hack  business. 
Now,  when  this  "great  reform"  is  well 
established,  can  we  not  do  something  for 
the  regulation  of  servantgalism  ?  Can 
we  not  find  its  controlling  environment 
in  some  progressive  invention  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  "commercial  agen- 
cy "  system  might  be  applied  to  the  re*^:- 
tdation  of  servants.  When  an  employer 
receives  a  servant  from  the  agency  he  or 
she  should  get  with  her  a  list  of  the 
places  where  she  has  woriced  and  the 
times  of  her  service.  Such  a  list  would 
be  a  better  recommendation,  if  good, 
than  all  the  "  recommends  "  the  servant 
can  bring.  It  would  need  no  adjectives. 
But  the  agency  could  easily  add  to  this  a 
trustworthy  description  of  the  woman. 
The  commercial  agency  does  not  guaran- 
tee a  man's  honesty  because  it  reports 
well  of  him,  and  a  servants'  agency  need 
not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  ser- 
vants against  whom  it  has  no  oensure  re- 
corded. But  it  should  be  careful  to  get 
the  facts  of  each  client's  service.  The 
one  at  fault  in  all  this  trouble  with  ser- 
vants is  the  agent  who  sends  them  to  the 
householder.  Any  agent  who  supplied 
none  but  good  servants,  and  gave  none 
but  true  information  about  them,  would 
have  patrons  enough.  The  fault  with  all 
of  these  agencies  is  that  they  are  man- 
aged in  the  interest  of  the  serv&nts  and 
not  of  the  employers.  It  is  precisely  the 
opposite  course  which  has  made  the 
"commercial"  agency  a  success  and  a 
necessity  to  merchants.  This  organiza- 
tion is  managed  entirely  in  their  interest 
The  person  who  applies  the  commercial 
agency  system  to  the  regulation  of  ser- 
vants may  come  to  be  as  much  the 
householder's  reliance  as  commercial 
agencies  are  the  trust  and  support  of 
trade. 
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